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N E H 

Keh«miih. "^^EHEMIAH, or Nbemias, fon of Hachaliaht 
' Jl\| was born at Babylon during the captivity, (Neh. 
i. I, 2, &c.) He was, accordiiig to fome, of the race of 
the priefts, but, according to others, of the tribe of 
Judah and the royal family. Thofe who maintam the 
firlt opinion, fupport it by a paflage in Ezra, (x. 10.) 
where he is called a prieft j but thofe who believe 
that he was of the race of the kings of Judah, fay, 
lil,That Nehemiah having governed the repubUc of the 
Jews for a conllderable time, there is great probubfli-' 
ty he was of that tribe of which the kings always were, 
adly, Nehemiah mentionf his brethren Hanant, and 
fome other Jews, who coming to Babylon during 
the captivity, acquainted him with the fad condition 
of their country, jdly. The office of eup-bearcr to 
the king of Perfia, to which Nehemiah was promoted, 
is a further proof that he was of an illuftrious family. 
4thly, He exenfes himfelf from entering into the in» 
ner part of the temple, probably bccaufe he was only 
a laic, (Neh. vi. ii.) ** Should fuch a man as I flee i 
And who is there that, being as 1 am, would go into 
the temple to fave his life P* 

The Scripture (£zra 4 il 63. Nehcm. vii. 65.) calls 
him Knmn tirjbathot that is to fay, “ cup-bearerfor 
he liad this employment at the court of Artaxerxes 
I.ongimanus. He had an etdeeding great tendemefs 
fur the country of his fathers, though he had ne¬ 
ver feen it; and one day, as kime Jews newly come 
from Jerufalem acquainted him with the miferable 
eftate of that city, that its walls were beat down, 
its gates burnt, and. tb^^ws were become a reproach 
ara^ong all notions} was fenlihly aifeded with 
this relation ) he failed, prayed, and humbled himfelf 
before the Lord, that be would be favourable to the de- 
fign he had then conceived of alking the king’s permif- 
fiun to rebuild Jerusalem. The courfe of his attend¬ 
ance at court bring, come, he prcfe'nted the cup to 
the king according to cuftom { but with a counte* 
nance fad and dtje&cd} which the king obferving, 
entertained fome fufpicion, as if he might have had 
fome bad defign} but Nehemiah (ii.) difeovering the 
occaiion of his difquiet, Artaxerxes gave him leave 
tq go to Jerufalem, and repair its walls and gates: 
but, however, upon this condition, that he ihould re¬ 
turn to court at a time appointed. Letters were made 
• out, directed to the governors beyond the Euphrates, 
with orders to furnifh Nehemiah with timbers ncceffary 
for covering the towers and gates of the city, and the • 
lioufe deiigned for Nelieraiah himfelf, who was now ap¬ 
pointed governor of Judea, in the year of the wwd 
3350. 

Voi. XIII. Part I. 


NEH 

Nehemiah being arrived at Jerufalem with the king’s Kehemii 
commiffioD, went round the city } and having viewed 
the condition of the walk, allembled the chief qf the 
people, produced his commiffion, and exhorted them 
t« undertake the reparation of the gates and walk of 
the city. He found every perfoa ready to obey him 1 
whereupon be immediately began the work. The 
enemies of the Jews, obferving thefc works in fuch 
forwardnefs, made,ure of all the means in their power 
to deter Nehemiah from this undertaking, and made 
fevcral attempts to furprife him} but finding that their 
defigns were difeovered, and that the Jews kept upon 
their guard, they had reccurfe to craft and (Iratagem, 
endeavouring to draw him into an ambiifcade in the 
fields, where they pretended tliey would finilli the dif- 
pute at an amicable conference: but Nehemiah gave 
them to underlland, tliat the work he bad begun re¬ 
quired bis pctfonal attendance ; and therefore he could 
not come to them. He fent the fame aiifw'cr to four 
feveral meflages that they fent one after another on the 
fame fubje£t, (/e/. iv. and vi.) 

Sanballat, the chief of the enemies of the Jews, to¬ 
gether with his aifociates, WTOte word, that a report w.ts 
fpread that the Jew’s were building the walls of jeru¬ 
falem only with a defign to make it a place of Rreno i h, 
to fupport them in an intended revolt} that it was 
faid alfo that Nehemiah had fuborned falfe prophets 
to favour his defigns, and to encourage the people to 
choofe him king} and to itop the courfc of thtle ru¬ 
mours, he advifedhim to come to him, that they niigiit 
confer together, and take fuch rl folutiuns as Hiould 
be found convenient. Nehemiah gave himfelf no 
trouble on this account, but returned fur anfw’er, that 
all thofe accufations were falfe and made at random. 

About the fame time he difeovered, that a falie pro¬ 
phet, called Shemaiah, had been enrniptcd by his ene¬ 
mies, and that fome of the chief of the city were fe- 
crctly in confederacy with them. Yet all this did not 
difeourage him : he went on with his work, and hap¬ 
pily completed it in two and fifty days after it had 
been begun. 

Then he made a dedication of the walk, of the 
towers, and of the gales of Jerufalem, with the folcm- 
nity and magtiificencc that fuch a work required. He 
feparated the priefts, the Leviies, and the princt s of 
the people, into tw'o companies, one of wliich walked 
to the fouth and the other to the north, on the top 
of the walk. Thefe two companies were to meet at 
the temple. The proceflion was accompaiircd with 
muiic both vocal and inftrumental: and when they 
were aU come to the temple, they there read the lai.’, 

A offered 
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Mcniithf offisrcd Sacrifices, and made great rejoicings. And as 
the feafi of tabernacles happened at the fame time, 
it wascelebrated with great folemnity, {Id. viii.) Nehe« 
istisdi obferying that the compafs of the city was too 
'iaige for itb inhabitants, he ordered that the chief of 
the Aa^B. flsould fix their dwelling in the city; and 
them to draw lots, by which a tenth part of 
tto'S^i^e people of Judah were to dwell at Jerufalem, 
Ud. xi.) Then he applied himfelf to the reformation of 
luch abufes as had crept into the adminiftration of the 
public affairs. He curbed the inhumanity of the great 
ones, who held in a (late of flarery the fons and daugh¬ 
ters of thofe who were poor or unfortunate, keeping 
their lands in pofTclfiun, which thefe poor people had 
been obliged either to mortgage or to fell to the rich. 
Another abufe there was, which Eara had in vain at¬ 
tempted to rtdrefs, tharthey had contrafled marriages 
with flrange and idolatrous women. Nehemiah tip- 
dertook. to diffolve thefe marriages, fucceeded in it, 
and fent away all fiich women as had been taken againft 
the exprefs command of the law, {Id. ix.) Having 
likewii'c obferved, that the priefls and Levites were 
obliged to take refuge wherever they could, and fo the 
iniiiifli-y of the temple was not attended or performed 
with that decency it ought, becaufe they did not re¬ 
ceive the revenues that the law had appointed for their 
fublifttnce ; he obliged the people punftually to pay 
the miniders of the Lord what was due to them, and 
enjoined liie priefls and I.evites duly to attend on their 
refpeclive duties, and to difeharge their fundlions, {Id. 
xiii. lo, II, &c.) He enforced the obfervatioo of the 
labbaih, which had been much ncg 1 e£led at Jerufalem, 
and would not permit firaugers to come in to buy and 
fell, hut kept the gates of the city (hut all tliat day. 
And, to perpetuate as much as was poflibic thefe good 
regulations whieh lie had newly ellahtiflied, he enga¬ 
ged the chief men of the nation folcmnly to renew 
the covenant with the I.ord. This ceremony was 
.performed in the temple, and an inflrument was draw'n 
up, which was figned by the principal men, both 
pi kfts and people, {Id. ix. x.) in the year of the world 

We read in the books of Maccabees, (2 Macc. i. 
19, 20, 21, &c.) that Nehemiah font to fearch for the 
lioly fire, which before the captivity of Babylon the 
priefls had hid in a d^y and deep pit; hut not finding 
any fire there, but inltead thereof a thick and muddy 
water, lit fprinkled this upon the altar ; whereupon the 
wood wliieh had been fprinkled with this water took 
fire prelviitly as foon as the fun began to appear. 
Which miracle coming to the knowledge of the king 
of Perfi.i, he caufed the place to be encompafTcd .with 
walls where the fire had been hid, and granted great 
favouia ard jirivilcgi-, to the priclls. It is recorded 
in the faitic books, (e Muce. ii. 13, 14.) that Nehe- 
iniah erefted a library, wherein he placed whatever he 
could find, cither of the books of the prophets,of David, 
or of fueh jirinces as had made prefents to the temple. 
I.altly, He returned to Babylon {Id. v. 14, and xiii. 6.) 
accouliisg to the promife he lad made to King Arta- 
xerxes, about the thirty fe.-ond year of this prince, in 
the year 3563. From tliencc he itturued again to Je- 
iv.falem, where he died in peace, about the year 3580, 
having governed the peo^ le of ja-dah for about thi ty 
years. 
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The book which in the Englifh Bible, as alfQ in the Nehemisb 
Hebrew, has the name of Nehemiah, in the Latin Bible !! 
is called the book of Efdrat} and it mull be confeired, Neius. 
that though this author fpeaks in the firtl perfon, and' 
though at firil reading ime would think that he had 
writ it day by day as the tranfaClions occurred, yet 
there arc fome things in this hook which could not 
have been written by Nehemiah Iiimfelf; for example, 
memorials are quoted wherein were rcgiflcred the names 
of the priefls in the time of Jonathan the fon of Elia- 
fhib, and even to tlie times of the high prieil Jaddus, 
who met Alexander the Great. Thefe therefore nmil 
have been added afterwards. 

It may well be queflioned, whether this Nehemiah 
he the fame that is mentioned in Ezra, (ii. 2. and 
Neh. vii, 7.) as one that returned from the Baby- 
luoifli captivity under Zerubbabel; fiuce from the firik 
ycar of Cyrus to the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, there are no lefs than ninety-two years inter¬ 
vening { fo that Nehemiah mull at this time have been 
a very old man, upon the lowefl computation aa hun¬ 
dred* confequently utterly incapable of being the king’s 
cup-bearer, of taking a journey from Shuflian to Jeru¬ 
falem, and of behaving there with all the courage and 
a£livity that is recorded of him.- Upon this prefump- 
tion, therefore, we may conclude that this was a dif¬ 
ferent perfon, though of the fame name, and that Tir- 
(hatha (the other name by which he is called, Ezra ii. 

63. and Neh. vii. 65.) denotes the title of bis ofiice, 
and both in the Ferfian and Chaldean tongues was the 
general uame given to the king’s deputies and gover¬ 
nors. 

NEIlOW, one of the Sandwich iflande, difeovered 
by Captain Cook in his laft voyage to the Pacific 
ocean : they are eleven in number, and are fituated 
from 18° 44' to 22“ 15' N. Lat. and from 154° 
to i6o‘' 24'“ W. Long. They are not vciy particulaily 
deferibed in any account that has hitherto appeared. 

NEIGHBOUR, 1. One who dwells or is feated near 
to another (a Kings iv. 3,) 2. Every man to whom 

we have an opportunity of doing good (Matt. xxii. 39. J 
3. A fellow labourer of one and the fame people (A£l. 
vii. 27.) 4. A friend (Job xvi. 21.) ' At the time 

of our Saviour, the Pharifees had retrained the word 
neighbour to fignify thofe of their own nation only, or 
their own friends ; being of opinion that to hate their 
enemy was not forbidden by their law. But our Sa¬ 
viour informed them, that the whole world were their 
neighbours; that they ought not to do to another what 
they would not have done to themfelves ; and that this 
charity ought to be extended even to their enemies 
(Matt. V. 43. Luke x. *9, flee.) 

NEISSE, a handfome town of Silefia in Germany* 
and the relidence of the bifhop of Breflaiv, who has a- 
magnificent palace here. The air is very wbolefomc, and 
prcvifioi'.s arc cheap ; the inhabitants carry on a great 
trade in wine and linen. This place fuffered greatly 
by an inundation and (ire in 1729. It was taken by 
the PnifTiaus in 1741, who augmented the fortifica¬ 
tions after the peace in 1742, and built a citadel to 
which they gave the name of Pri 0 a. It is feated on a ri- 
vt;^ of the fame name,in E.Long. ly.ay.N.Lat. 50.32. 

IIEIUS MONS (anc. gcog.), at the foot of which 
flood Ithaca, a town of the iiland of that name, 
(Homer). 

NELSON, 



'MeUbni 
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KELSON (Robert), a learned and pious Englilh 
' gentleman,-was the fon of Mr John NeHbn a confider* 
able Turkey merchant, and was born in June 1656. 
He had the firft part of bis education at St Pau!’’s 
fchool, London; but the principal part was under 
a private tutor in his mother’s boufe, after wlfich he 
ftudied at Tr^’ta^y College, Cambridge, In 1680 he 
was chofen a fellow of the Royal Society ; being pro¬ 
bably inclined to receive that honour out of refpe^ to 
his friend and fchoolfcllow Dr Edmund Halley, fur 
whom he had a particular regard, and in whole com¬ 
pany he fee out on his travels abroad the December 
following. In the road to Paris, they faw the re¬ 
markable comet which gave rife to the coroetical allro- 
nomy by Sir Ifaac Newton ; and our author, appa¬ 
rently by the advantage of his fellow traveller’s in- 
Arudlions, fent a defeription of it to Dr, afterw'ards 
Archbiiliop, Tillotfon, by whom he was very much 
eftuemed. Pvfore he left Paris, he received a letter 
from a friend in the Englifh court, inviting him to 
purchafe a place there, by the promife of his aihftance 
in it. This propofal was made by Mr Henry Saville, 
brother to Lord Hallifax : he had been fwom vice- 
chambcrlain of the king’s houfehold in December 
1680, and was at this tilde envoy from Charles II. 
of the court of France; though now at London, 
whence he font this offer in a letter to Mr Nclfon ; 
who, being but young, and having a great affedlion for 
King Charles and the duke of York, was pleafed with 
the thoughts of figuring it near their perfons ; but as 
be could not refolve upon an affair of fuch confe- 
quence without the approbation of his mother and 
Uncle, he firft applied to Tillotfon to found them, with 
affurauccs of determining himfelf by their judgment and 
advice, including alfo that of the Dean : who finding 
them both averfe to it, he thereupon dropped the mat¬ 
ter, and purfued his j<iurney with his fellow traveller 
to Rome. Here he fell into the acquaintance of 
Lady Theophila Lucy, widow of Sir Kingfmill Lucy 
of Broxbnrne in Hertfonlfhire, Bart, and fecond daugh¬ 
ter of George eai’l of Berkeley, who foon difeovered 
a ftroiig pafiion for him : this concluded in marriage, 
after his arrival in England in r68r. But it was 
feme time before ihe coj^effed to Mr Nclfon the change 
of her religion ; which was owing to her acquaintance 
with Boffuet, and converfations at Rome with Cardinal 
Philip Howard, who was grandfon of the earl of 
Arundel, the colle&or of the Arundelian marbles, &c. 
and had been raifed to the purple by Pope Clement 
X. in May 1675. Nor was this important alteration 
of her religious fentinicnts confined to her own mind, 
but involved in it her daughter by her firft hulband, 
whom (lie' drew over to her new religion ; and her zeal 
for it prompted her even to engage in the public con- 
troveify then depending. She is the fuppofed autbor- 
efs of a piece written in t686, 4to, under the title 
of, “ A difeourfe concerning a Judge of controverfy 
in matters of religion, (bowing the neceffity of fucb a 
judge." 

This misfortune touched her bu(band very nearly. 
He empiuyed not only his own pen, but thofe of his * 
friends Dr Tillotfon and Dr Hickes, to recover 
but all proved iueffeflual j and (lie continued in me 
communion of the church of Rome till her death. 
Site was a perfon of fiuc feufe and underftanding. Dr 
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Tillotfon particularly laments her cafe on that ac- 
count; and even Teems not to be entirely free from all' 
apprehenfions of the influence (he might have upon her 
huihand in this impoitant affair. But Mr Nellon’s re¬ 
ligion was too much the refult of his fesming and rca- 
fon to be (liaken by his Jove, which was equally fteady 
and inviolable. Her change of religion made no change 
in his affedlious for her; and when (he reJapfed into 
fuch a bad (late of health ss obliged her to go and 
drink the waters at Aix, he attended her thither in 
1688 : and not liking the prufpe<ft of the public affairs 
at home, he proceeded to make a fecond trip to Italy, 
taking his lady, together with her fon and datighu v 
by her former huihand, along with him. He relum¬ 
ed through Germany to the Hague, where he (laid 
fomc time with Lord Durfley, who was married to his 
wife’s fifter. 

'From the Hague he arrived in England, in the lat¬ 
ter end of 1691 s where, being averle to the Revolu¬ 
tion, he declared himfelf a Nonjuror, and left the com¬ 
munion of the church of F.ngland. In this lad point 
he had confulted Dr Tillotfon, and followed his opi¬ 
nion, who thought it no better than a triek, (de- 
teftable in any thing, and efpecially in religion), 
to join in prayers where there was any petition 
which was held to be finful. Thus, notwithllunJ- 
iog their difference of opinion rcfpeeling the hiwful- 
ncl’s of the Revoiuiion, the friendfliip between them 
remained the fame ; and the good archhifiiop expired 
in his friend’s arms in 1694. Nor did Mr Nelfuii’s 
friendlhip end there; lie continued it to his grace’s 
widow, and was very iiillruinental in procuring her 
penfioii from the ciown to be augmented from 400!. 
to 600]. per aimum. It is very rtmaikable, that the 
great regard he had always (liuwn to Tillotfon, added 
to bis own reputation for learning, judgment, and 
candour, induced Dr Barker, who puhliflied the arcli- 
biffiop’s pollhuinoiiB fermons, to eonfult our author on 
that occafion. Among the manuferipts, there was 
found one difeourfe wherein tlie arehbilhop took an 
occafion to complain of the ufage which he hid re¬ 
ceived from the Nonjuring party, and to expofc, in re¬ 
turn, the inconfiftency of their own coniliiCt ; remark¬ 
ing particularly, that, upon a juft comparifun of tlieir 
principle of non-refiftance with tlieir actual'uon-aflilo¬ 
anee to King James II. they had little reafon to boa ft 
of their loyalty to him ; and yet, fevere as this dif¬ 
eourfe was upon that party, Mr Nclfon, notwitliftjiid- 
ing his attachment to them, was very zealous to have 
it printed, alleging, that they dcferv.d fuch a rebuke 
for their unjuft treatment of fo good a man. However, 
the fermon was then fuppreffed, and it now prububly 
loft. 

Our author’s new chnrafler unavoidably threw him 
into fome new connexions. Among thefc wc find 
mentioned particularly Mr Kettlewell, who had rc- 
(igned his living at Colcftiill in Warwickfhire on ac¬ 
count of the new oaths, and afterwards refided in 
London. This pious and learned divine alfo agreed 
with him, in leaving the communion of the cllabhftied 
church ; yet at the fame time perfuaded him to engage 
in the general fcrvice of piety and devotion ; obferv- 
ing to him, that he was very able to rompofe excel¬ 
lent books of that kind, which would be apt to do 
more good u coming from a layman. This addtefs 
A 9 correfponded 
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KcHcm. corrcfponJed with the truly catholic fplrit of our ^au« 
thor} who accordingly publilhed many works of piety* 
which are defervedly eftecmed. Indeed it was this 
fpirit* more than their agreement in ftate principles, 
that fird recommended them to one another. Mr 
Nelfon is bbferved to have encouraged Kettlewell to 
proceed in that foft and gentle manner, in which he 
excelled, in managing the Nonjurors controverfy ; and 
animated him beiides to begin and profecute fomc 
things for a public good, which otheiwife would not 
have feen the light. Mr Kettlewell died in 1695, and 
left Mr Nelfon his foie executor and truftee; in confe- 
quence of which, he publilhed a pofthumous piece*'of 
piety, entitled, “ An Office ^ for Prifoners,” &c. in 
1697. He alfo publilhcd five other of bis friend's 
pofthumous pieces, and furnifhed the chief materials 
for the account of his life afterwards. 

At the fame time be engaged zealoully in every 
public fclieine for the honour and intcrcll, as well as 
for propagating the faith, and promoting the pra&icc, 
of true Chritlianity, botli at home and abroad ; fe> 
veral prupofals for building, repairing, and endowing 
churches, and charity fchools particularly. 

Upon the death of Dr William Lloyd, the deprived 
bifliop of Norwich, in the end of the year 1709, he re¬ 
turned to the communion of the church of England. 
Dr Lloyd was the laft furviving of the deprived bi- 
fhops by the Revolution, except Dr Kenn, by whofc 
advice Mr Nelfon was determined in this point. It 
had been a cafe in yiew fame.time, which had been 
bandied on both fides, whether the continuance of 
their feparation from the church fhould be fchifmatical 
or no, when tliat cafe became a fa£t; and our author 
had fomc conferences upon it with Dr Hinkes, who 
■was for perpetuating the Nonjuring church, and char¬ 
ging the fehiftn upon the church eiVabliflu’d. (See 
an account of this difpute, with fotne letters that 
puffed between them on the occalion, in “ The Cun- 
llitution of the Catholic church, and the nature and 
confequenres of Sebifm fet forth, in a collediort of 
papers written by the late George Hickcs, D. D. 
1716,” 8VO.) Mr Nelfon’s tutor. Dr George Bull, 
bidiop of rft Dnvid’s, dying before the expiration of 
this year, he was cafily prevailed upon by that pre¬ 
late’s foil to draw up an account of his father’s life 
and writings, as he had maintained a long and inti¬ 
mate friendihip with his lordfhip, which gave him an 
opportunity of being acquainted with liis folid and 
fubllantial worth. The life was publilhed in, 1713; 
and as our author had long before laboured under a 
conflitutional weaknefs, which had brought on an 
ailhma and dropfy in the breaff, the diftemper grew 
to fuch a height f<ion after the publication of that 
work, that, fur the benefit of the air, he retired at 
length to Kenfington, where he expired on the ifithof 
January 1714-15, aged 59. 

He was interred in the cemetery of St George's 
chapel, now a parochial church in Lamb's Conduit 
Fields, where a monument is created to his memory, 
with a long and elegant Latin infeription, written by 
Bifliop Smalridge. He was the firft,j^'erfon buried in 
this cemetery; and as it was done-<o reconcile 
others to the place, who had taken an utrivrmount- 
able prejudice againft it, fo it proved a moil prevail¬ 
ing precedent, and had the dcfired efl'ed- pub- 


liihed feveral works of piety, and left his whole eilate Kemsufiis 
to pious and charitable ufes, particularly to charity- 
fchools. A good portrait of him was given Ly Mr Nemefi*. 
Nichols, in 1779, to the Company of Stationers, and is ^ 
placed in the parlour of their public hall. * After the' 
death of Sir Berkeley Lucy, Mr Nclfon's lib/ary was 
fold by auction in 1760, together with that of Sir 
Berkeley, forming, united, a molt extraordinary af- 
femblage of devotion and infidelity. Several of Mr 
Nclfon's origraal letters, highly charafteriffic of his 
benevolence, may be feen in the Anecdotes of Bowyer. 

Mr Nichols has alfo in his poffeffion in MS. two ex¬ 
cellent letters of advice from Mr Nelfon to his young 
coufins George and Gabriel Hanger, on their going to 
fettle in Turkey ; which have been obligingly offered 
for the uf? of any future biographer, but arc too long 
fur our limits. 

NEMAUSUS, or Nemausum, (anc. geog.}, the 
capital of the Areeomici in Gallia Narbonenfis ; a co¬ 
lony, (Coin), with the furnatne /iugufta, (Infeription). 
la it ftands a Roman amphitheatre, which is ftill al- 
moft entire. Now Nijmet iu Languedoc. 

KEMEA (Strabo, Livy); a river of Achaia, run¬ 
ning between Sicyon and Corinth, the common boun¬ 
dary of both territories, afid falling into the Corin¬ 
thian bay. ~ 

.Nemea (anc, geog.), fituated between Cleonx and 
Pbilus in Argolis; whether town, diltrid, or other 
thing, uncertain ; there a grove flood in which the 
Argivea celebrated the Nemcan games, and there hap¬ 
pened all the fabulous circumfianccs of the Nemcan 
lion. The dillrid Nemea is called BenAinaSa, (Pli¬ 
ny) ; a village, Bemiinar ftahding near Nemea, (Stra¬ 
bo). Stephanus places Nemea in Elis ; thougn not 
in Elis, but on its borders; -Pliny, erroneoufly, in Ar¬ 
cadia. In the adjoining muuntaiii is lUU (hown the 
den of the lion, diilant^ ftadia from the place Nt^ 
mra, (Paufanias); in wwch ftands a coniidcrable 
temple of Jupiter Nemwus and Cleonaeus, from the vi¬ 
cinity of thele two places. This place gave name to 
the Nemaran games, celebrated every third year. 

NEMEAN GAMES, fo called from Nemea, a vil¬ 
lage between the cities of Cleone and Philus, where 
they were celebrated every third year. The cxercifcs 
were chariot-races, and all the parts of the Pentathlum. 

Thefe games were inftituted in memory of Opheltcs or 
Archemorus the fon of Euplietei and Creufa, and who 
was nurfed by Hypfipelc ; who leaving him in a mea¬ 
dow while flie went to ihow the befiegerg of Thebes ss 
fountain, nt her return found him dead, and a ferpent 
twined about his neek : whence the fountain, before 
called Langia, ■was named ^rehmanu; and the cap¬ 
tains, to comfort Hypfipele, inftituted thefe games.— 

Others aferibe their inflitution to Hercules, after his 
viiilory over the Nemean lion. Others allow, that 
they were inftituted firft in honour of Archemorus ; 
but intermitted, and revived again by Hercules. The 
vigors were crowned with parfley, an herb ufed at 
funerals, and feigned to have fprung from Archemof 
rus’s blood. The Argives prefided at thefe games. 

‘ NEMESIANUS (Aurelius Olympius), a Latin 
pi^ who was bom at Carthage, and flouriflied about 
thffSyear 281, under the emperor Carus, and his fons 
Carinus and N umerian: the laft of which emperors 
was fo fond of poetry that he conteited the glory with 

Nemcltanus, 
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Hemdh Kemefiaoutt who had written a poem npon fiihing and 
II maritime affairs. Wc have ftilJ remaining a poem of 
Ueaagh. author called Cyafgtiicon, and four eclogues; they 
were publifhcd by Paulus Manutius in 1538 ; by Bar- 
thelct in 1613; at Leyden in 1653* with the notes 
of Janus Vlitias. Giraldi bath piefervcd a fragment 
of Ncmefianus, which was communicated to him by 
Sannaaarius, to whom we are obliged for our poet's 
works: for having found them written in Gothic cha» 
rafters, he procured them to be put into the Ro¬ 
man, and then fent them to Paulus Manutius. Al¬ 
though this poem bath acquired fome reputation, it is 
greatly inferior to thofe of Oppian and Gratian upon 
tlie fame fubjeft;; yet Ncmefiatius’s ftylc is natural 
enough, and has fome degree of elegance. The world 
was lo much poffeffcd with an opinion of hia poem in 
the eighth century, that it was read among the daffies 
in the public fchools, particularly in the time of Char¬ 
lemagne, as appears from a letter of the celebrated 
Hincmar bifliup of Rheims to his nephew Hinciuar 
of Laon. 

NEMESIS, in Pagan worfhip, the daughter of 
Jupiter and NecefSty, or, according to others, ><^F O- 
ceanus and Nox, had the care of revenging the crimes 
which human ju (lice left •unpunifhed. She was alfo 
called Adrajlm, becaufe Adraftus king of Argos firft 
raifed an altar to her; and Rhamnujiat from her hav¬ 
ing a magnificent temple at Rhamnus in Attica. She 
had likewife a temple at Rome in the Capitol. She 
is reprefented with a ftem countenance, holding a whip 
in one hand and a pair of fcales in the other. 

NEMESIUS, a Greek philofopher who erabi-accd 
Chriftianity, and was made bilhop of Emefa in Phcc- 
nicia, where he had his birth ; be flourifhed in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century. We have a piece by him 
entitled De Natura Hominit, in which he refutes the 
fatality of the Stoics and thc^trrors of the Manichces, 
the Apolliatiarifts, andthcdlunomians; but be efpoufes 
the opinion of Origen concerning the prc-exUlencc of 
fouls (a). This treatife was tranflated by Valla, and 
printed in 1535. Another verfion was afterwards made 
of it by Ellebudius, and printed in 1665 ; it is alfo in- 
ferted in the Bibliotbec« Patrum, in Greek and Latin. 
Laffly, Another ediddjp was publilhed at Oxford in 
1671, folio, with a learned preface, wherein the editor 
endeavours to prove, from a palfage in this book, that 
the circulatiou of the blood was known to Nemefuis ; 
w'hich, however, was fince fliown to be a mirtakc by 
Dr Freind, in his Hijlory of Phy/ir. 

NEMINE coNTRADicEKTE, “ nonc contradifting 
ita term chiefly ufed in parliament when any thing 
is carried without oppofition. > 

NEMOURS, a town of the Iflc of France in the 
Gatinois, with ’the title of a duchy. It is feated on 
the river Loing, in E. Lamg. 2. 45. N. I.at. 48. 15. 

NENAGH, a poll and fair town of Ireland, in 
the county of Tipperary, and province of Munllcr, 
73 miles from Dublin. It is fituated on a branch of 
the tiver Shannon which runs into Lough-Derg. Here 
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flands the ruins of an old caftle called Nenagh-round. Mcaia > 
Alfo thofe of an bofpital founded in the year 1200, H , 
for canons following the rule of St Auguftin. It was Neomen^' 
dedicated to St John the Baptift, and was ufually 
called TtarboH, or St John’s houfe. In the reign of 
Henry III. a friary for conventual Francifeans was 
alfo founded here, and efteemed the richeft foundation 
of that order in the kingdom. Here is a barrack for 
two troops of horfe. This town was burnt ou St 
Stephen's day 1348, by the Iriih. The fairs held 
here are four. 

NENIA, or Nadia, in the ancient poetry, a kind 
of funeral fong fung to the mufic of flutes at the ob- 
feqaies of the dead. Authors reprefent them as forry 
compolltions, fung by hired women mourners called 
Pr«ftee. The firft rife of thefe Nenia is aferibed to 
the pbyficians. In the heatlien antiquity, the goddefa 
of tears and funerals was' called Nenm ; whom fome 
SUppofe to have given that name to the funeral fong, 
and others to have taken her name from it. 

NEOCESARIA, (Pliny), a town of Fontus on 
the fouth or the left fide of the Lycus. About the 
year 342, when Leontius and Salluftius were cunfuls, 
it was entirely ruined by a dreadful earthquake, no 
edifice having w/thftood the violence of the lliock, ex¬ 
cept th^ church and the bifiiop’s habitation, who was 
faved, with the clergy and fome other pious perfons, 
while the reft of the inhabitants were buried in its 
ruins. 

NEOMAGUS, (Ptolemy); Noviomagos, (An- 
tonine) ; a town of the Regni in Britain : now 
thought (0 be Guildford in Sutry, (Lhiiyd); or Croy¬ 
don, (Talbot.) But Camden takes it to be Wood- 
cote, two miles to the fouth of Croydon, where traces 
of an ancient town are ilill to be fccn. 

Neomacui, (Ptolemy); I^ovlomagiu, (Antonine) ; 
a town of the Treviri on the Mofelle. Now Numagen 
14 miles eaft, below Triers. 

Neomaous, (Ptolemy) ; Noviomagut I.exoviorum, 
(Anioniiie) ; a town of Gallia Celtica. Now Lifeus, 
in Normandy. 

Neomagus, (Ptolemy), Ntvimagut Ncnietum,{An. 
tonine.) Now Sfirf, a city of the Palatinate, on the 
left or weft fide of the Rliiric. 

Neomagus, (Ptolemy) ; a town of Gallia Narbo- 
nenfis, on the confines of tlie Tricaftini. Now Nyons 
in Dauphin^. 

NEOMENIA, or Noumfnia, a feftival of the an¬ 
cient Greeks, at the beginning of every lunar mcntli, 
which, as the name imports, w’as obferved upon the 
day of the new moon, in honour of all the gods, 
but efpccially Apolb, who was called Neomeuios, bc- 
catifc the fun is the fountain of light; and whatever 
diftinftiun of times and feafuns may be taken from 
other planets, yet they arc all owing to him as the 
original of thofe borrowed rays by which they Ihinc. 

'Flic games and public entertainments at thefe fef- 
tivals were made by the rich, to whofe tables the 
poor flocked in great numbers. The Athenians at 

thefe 


(a) It is much more probable that he and Orig^both brought their opinion with them from the fchools of 
philofophy, than tliat either of them borrowed it from the other. See MsTjirHVStcs, Part III. Qiap. IV.. 
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Neo{d>7t« thefs time* offered foletnn prayers and facrifices for 
II the profperity of their country during the cnfuing 
Kq>ets. jnonth. See Ga MES. 0 

The Jews had alfo their n,eoinenia, or feaff of the 
new moon, ob which peculiar facrilices were appoint* 
ed : and on this day they had a fort of family enter* 
tainment and rejoicing. The moil celebrated neoine* 
nia of all others was that at the beginning of the civil 
year, or firft day of the month Tifri, on which no 
fervile labour was performed: they then offered par* 
ticular burnt facrifices, and founded the trumpets of 
the temple. The modern Jews keep the neomenia on* 
ly as a feaff of devotion, which any one may obferve 
or not as he plcafes. 

NEOPHYTES, ** new plantsa name given by 
the ancient Cbriilians to thofe heathens who had newly' 
embraced the faith ; foch perfons being coniidered as 
regenerated, or born anew by baptifm. The term 
neophyiet has been alfo ufed for new priefts, or thofe 
jull admitted into orders, and fometimes for the no* 
vices in monafteriet. It is ftill applied to the converts 
made by the miffionanes among the infidels. 

NEPA, in zoology, a genus of infeds belonging 
to the order of hemipccra. The roilrum is inilcded ; 
the antenna? are ihorter than the thorax; and the hind 
feet arc hairy, and fitted for fwimming. There arc fe« 
ven fpecies. The four wings are folded together crofs* 
wife, with the anterior part coriaceous. The two 
fore feet are chelifnrm, or refemble the claws of a 
crab; the other four are fonnsd for walking. We 
have but three fpecies of this genus, all three of which 
are found in the svater, where they dwell, as do their 
larv® and chryfalids. It is likewife in the water that 
we find the eggs of the water fcorpion. Thofe eggs, 
of an oblong (hape,. have at one of their extremities 
two or more briilles or hairs. Theinfe^fiJinks its egg 
into the ffalk of a bullruih or fomc other water 
plant, fo that the egg lies concealed, and only the 
hairs or briilles (lick out, and are to be feen. One 
may eafily preferve in water thofe (talks loaded with 
eggs, and fee the young water fcorpions hatched under 
one’s own roof, or at lead their larvae. Thefe infe^ls 
are voracious, and feed on other aquatic animals, which 
they pierce and tear with their (harp roArum, while 
they hold them with the forcejjs of their fore feet.— 
•They Cy well, efpecially in the evening and night, 
and they convey themfclves from one pool to another, 
efpecially when that they are in begins to dry up. Mr 
GcolFroy afferts, that the pedes clicliformes, or fore 
feet of the nepa, are the antennas of the infect, which, 
according to him, has but four feet. 

NEPENTHES, in botany : A genus of the tetran* 
dria order, belonging to the gynandria clafa of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking among thofe of 
which the order is doubtful. The calyx it quadripar- 
'lite ; there is no corolla ; the capfule is quadrilocular. 

NEPETA, Catmint, or Nept in botany ; A ge¬ 
nus of the gymnorperinia order, belonging to the di* 
dynamia clafs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 42d order, Vertieittals, The under 
lip of the corolla has a fmall middle fegment crenated; 
the margin of the throat is reflexed ; the {lamina ap¬ 
proach one another. There are 14 fpecies; the mod re¬ 
markable is the cataria, common nep, or catiniut. This 
is a native of many parts of Britain, growing about 
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hedges and in Waile places. The ftalk is a yardjbigh, abd NtpeM 
braneited; the leaves are hoary ; the flowers flelh co- „ | . 
loured, growing verticillate in (pikes at the tups of the "'P"*‘***‘^ 
branches : the middle fegment of the lower lip is fput* 
ted with red. I’he plant has a bitter taile, and flrong 
fmell, not uulikejtennyroyah An infufion of this plant 
is reckoned a good cephalic and emmenag^ue ; being 
found very efficacious in chlorotic cafes. Two ounces 
of the cxpreflTcd juice may be given for a dofe. It is 
called catmint, becaufe cats are very fond of it, efpe* 
cially when it is withered ; for then they will roll them- 
felves on it, and tear it to pieces, chewing it in their 
mouths with g^eat pleafure. Mr Ray mentions his 
having tranfplaqted fome of the plants of this fort 
from the fields into his garden, which were foon de* 
ftroyed by the cats; but the plants which came up 
from feeds in his garden efcaped : this verifies an old 
proverb, wi*. “ If you fet it, the cats will cat it; if 
jou fuw it, the cats will not know it.” Mr Wither¬ 
ing is of opinion, that where there is a quantity of 
plants growing together, the cats will not meddle with 
them { but Mr Millar alTures us, that he has frequently 
tranfplanted one of thefe plants from another part of 
the garden, within two feet of which fome came up 
from feeds; in which cafe the latter have remained 
unhurt, when the former have been torn to pieces and 
dcAroyed: he acknowledges, however, that, where 
there is a large quantity of the herb growing toge* 
tlier, they will not meddle with it. This plant is very 
hardy, and is eafily propagated by feeds. If fown upon 
a poor dry foil, the plants will not grow too rank, but 
will continue longer, and appear much handfomer, than 
in rich ground, where they grow too luxuriant, and 
have not fo ilrong a feent. 

NEPHELIUM, in botauy i A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the moncecia clafs of plants. 

The male calyx is qiiinquidcntate$ there is no corolla: 
the female calyx is quadrifid ; there is no corolla.— 

There are two germens and two flyles on each : the 
fruit are two dry plumbs, muricated, and monofpermous. 

NEPHEW, a term relative to uncle and aunt, fig* 
nifying a brother’s or fifler’s fon j who, according to 
the civil law, is ia the third degree of confanguinity, 
but according to the canon in the fecond. 

NEPHRrriC, fomething that relates to the kid¬ 
neys. See Kidney. 

NKPBKitic TVood, (Rgnum tiepirkieumj, a wood of 
a very denfe and compaS texture, and of a fine grain, 
brought to us from New Spain in fmall blocks, in its 
natural (late, and covered with its baik. It is to be 
cliofen of a pale colour, found and firm, and fuch as 
has not loA its acrid ta(le: for the fured ted of it is 
the infufing it in water; for a piece of it infnfed only 
half an hour in cold water, gives it a changeable co¬ 
lour, which is blue or yellow as variouily held to the 
light. If the vial it is in be held between the eye and 
the light, the tin£lure appears yellow ; but if the eye 
■be placed between the light and the visl, it appears 
blue. We often meet with this wood adulterated 
with others of the fame pale colour 5 but the duikifli 
•black hue of the bark is a drikiug ebarader of this. 

The tree is the cDatH of Hernandez. It grows to 
tfa*^eight of our pear tree, and its wood while frcfli 
is much of the fame texture and colour; the leaves 
are linall and oblong, not exceeding half an inch in 

length, 
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KcphrlUe length, cn- n ihiid of an inch in breaJtli the flower* 
tl arc fmall, of a pale yellow colour, and oblong (hape, 
Hep tane, landing in fp-kes : the cups they ftand in are divided 
into five fegnicnts at the edge, and arc covered with a 
* reddifli down. This is the beft defeription of the 
' tree that^an bccolleftcd from what has been hitherto 
written of it ; nobody having yet had an opportunity 
of taking its true charafters. 

I’lis wood is laid to be a very good diuretic ; and 
we are told it it nfed among the Indians is all difeales 
of the kidneys and bladder, and in fupprclTion of 
urine, from whatever caufe. It is alfo recommended 
in fevers, and in obftruftions of the vifecra. The way 
of taking it among the Indians is only an iafulion in 
cold water. Thefe ufes are not however properly 
al'certained. See GuilakdinA. 

Nkphuitic Stone. See Stone. 

NEPHRITICS, in pharmacy, medicines propo* 
for difeafes of the kidneys, efpecially the ftone.— 
Such particularly are the roots of altbxa, dog’s graft, 
afparaguB, fago, peilitory of the wall, mallows, pirn* 
pinella, red chick peafe, peach kernels, turpcBtine, 

&C, 

NEPHRITIS, or inflammation of the kidneys. 
See Medicine, N® aoo. * 

NEPOS (Cornelius), a celebrated Latin biogra¬ 
pher, who flouriflied in the time of Julius Ciefar, and 
lived, according to St Jerome, to the fixth" year of 
Auguftus. He was an Italian, if we may credit Ca¬ 
tullus, born at Hoftilia, a fmall town in the ter- 
riloiy otVerona, in Cifa’pine Gaul, Aufoniiis, how- 
. ever, will have it that he was born in the Gauls; and 
in that they may both be in the right, provided that 
under the name of Gaul is comprehended Gallia Ci/al- 
fina, which is in Italy. Leander Alberti thinks Nc- 
pos’s country was Verona ; and he is fure that he 
was either born in that city or neighbourhood. I’or 
the red, Cicero and Atticus were friends of our au¬ 
thor ; who wrote the lives of the Greek biftorians, as 
he himfclf attetts in that of Dion, fpeaking of Pliilif- 
tus. What he fays, alfo, in the lives of Cato and Han¬ 
nibal, proves that he had alio written the lives of the 
I.atin captains and hiftorians. He wrote fome other 
excellent works which-^e loft. 

All that we have lc^t of his at prefent is, “ The 
Lives of the ilhillrious Greek and Roman Captains 
which were a lung time afcrihed to JEmilius Probus, 
who publiflied them, as it is f?.id, under his own name, 
to inlinuate himfclf thereby into the favour of the em¬ 
peror Theodofiue 5 but, in the conrfe of lime, the 
fraud has been difeovered, although feveral learned 
perfons have confounded the two autliors. This piece 
has been tranflaicd into French by the Sieur de C!a- 
vepet, with a dedication to the duke of Longucville, 

111 1663 ; and again by M. le Gras, then of the con¬ 
gregation of the Oratory at Paris 17*9, lamo. We 
have an excellent tranflation of it into Engliih, by feve- 
ral hands at Oxford, udiicli has gone through leveral 
editions. 

NEPTUNE, in Pagan worfhip, the god of the 
fea, was the fon of Saturn and Vefta or Ops, and the * 
brother of Jupiter and Pluto. He aflifted Jupiter 
his expeditions; on which that god, when he an-iv,' 
at the fupreme power, afligned him the fca and the 
iflands for hit empire. He was, however, expelled 
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from heaven with Apollo for confpiring ag.iinft Ju- Kepiune. 
piter, when they were both employed by Laomedon •—I 
king of Phrygia in building the walls of Troy} but 
that prince dilmifling Neptune without a reward, he 
font a fea monftcr to lay waftc the country, on which 
he was obliged to expofe his daughter Helione. He 
is faid to have been the iirft inventor of horfemanfliip' 
and chariot racing; on w'hich account Mithridates 
king of Pontus threw chariots drawn by four horfes 
into the fca in ho.nour of this god ; and the Romans 
inflitoted horfe races in the circus at his fetlival, 
during which all other horfes left working, and the 
mules were adorned with wreaths of flowers. 

In a conteft with Minerva he produced a horfe by 
ftriking the earth with hit trident { and on another 
occafion, in a trial of Ikill with Minerva and Vulcan, 
produced a bull, whence that animal was facrificed to 
him. His favourite wife was Araphytrite, whom he 
long courted in vain, till fending a dolphin to inter¬ 
cede for him, he met w'ith fucerfs ; on which he re¬ 
warded the dolphin by placing him among the ftars; 

He had alfo two other wives, one of whom was called 
Salajia from the fait water; the other Venilia from 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides. He had likc>> 
wife many concubines, by whom he had a great num¬ 
ber of children. He is reprefented with black hair, 
with a garment of an azure or fca green, holding hit 
trident in his hand, and fcated in a large fliell drawn 
by fca horfes, attended by the fca gods Palemon, 

Glaucus, and Phorcys, and the fea goddilfcs Thetis, 

Melita, and Panopa^a, and a lung train of tritons and 
fca nymphs. 

This deity was in Egypt known by the name of Cene- 
ittt or C'anopujf and was worlhipped as the numen aqua- 
rtm or fpirit of the Nile. His emblem was the figure 
of certain vafes or pitchers, with which the Egyptians 
filtrated the water of their facred river, iti order to 
purify and render it fit for ufc. From the inoulh- 
of each of thefe vafes, which were charged with hic- 
roglyphics, arofe the head, and fomclinuis the head’ 
and hands, of a man or woman. Such arc the em¬ 
blems which ftill remain of the Egyptian Neptune or 
Canobus; and it was by this emblem that the tute¬ 
lar god of Egypt vanqiiilhcd the god of Chaldea in 
the ridiculous manner mentioned by Ruifinus in hit 
ecclefiaftieal liiftory -j- | ^ 

“ The Chaldxans (fays he) who adored the fire.M/ 
carried their god into various countries that he might 
try his llrength in contefts with other gods. He 
vanquifhed, as we may eafily conceive, the images 
made of gold, filver, brafs, and wood, &c. by reducing 
them to allies ; and thus the worfhipof fire was every¬ 
where cftablilhed. The prieft of Canobus, unwilling, 
a,8 became him, to admit the fuperiority of ftrange 
gods, contrived to make his god vanquifh the giiftlit 
of Chald ea in a pitched bat tie. The vafes which Were 
worlhipped as the emblems of Canobus being ufed for 
filtering the waters of the Nile, were of courfe per- 
forattd on all fides with very fmall lioles. Tin's 
faithful prieft having (lopped all the holes in one of 
'thefe with wax, and painU-d the vafe of d'flerent cc 
lours for a reafon which the reader will admit to be 
a good one, filled it up with water, and fitted to its 
mouth the head of an idol. This emblem of Cano¬ 
bus was then placed in a fmall fire brought by the- 

Chaldeans, 
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^rei^ Cbaldcant at the emblem of tUcir god | and thus the curl thcmfelvc* witl«. amazing agility* but {oon retire Nere*’# 
gods of Egypt and Chaldnta were farced into battle, out of our contmftcd fight | probably their glittering ^, 
The conteft, however, waa of Ihoit duration. The numbers dazzling the eye, and thc'ir extreme minute>, 

heat melting the wax made way for the water to run nefs eluding our refearcheo. It is to be obferved, 

out, which quickly extinguilhed the fire; and tbus_^ that when the unduous moifture which covers the 
Candbus vanquUhed the god of the Cbaldaeans." Ri-^ fcales of filhea is exhaufted by the air, tbefe animals 
diculoua as this (lory is, it is perfedUy fuitable to the are not to be feen; nor arc the filhea then nofliluoous, 

genius of Paganifm,{tnd the mean artifices of the Pagan that matter being perhaps their nouriihmcnt when 

prielthood ; but we fufpeft that the hiflorian laboured living, au they thcmfclves alford food to many marine 

under one miilakc, and fubllituted the Chaldxans in* animals. They do not Ibine in the day time, bccaufe 

Head of the Perfians. See PoLyriiEisBi. the folar rays are too powerful for their light, how* 

NEREIDS, in the Pagan theology, fea nymphs, ever aggregate or immenfe their number.” Their 

daughters of Nereui and Don8.-~The Nereids were appearance is particularly brilliant when the wind is 

cfleemed very handfomc ; infomitch that Calliope, the in the call and fouth>eafi points, and in winter nights 

wife of Cepbeus king of Ethiopia, having triumphed preceded by a warm day. If water containing thefe 

over all the beauties of the age, and <kring to vie auimalcides be kept warm, they retain their light 

•with the Nereids, they were fo enraged that they fent two whole days after they are dead ; but in cold wa- 

a prodigious fea moiiftcr into the country ; and, to tcr lofe it in eight hours: motion and warmth, which 

appeafe them, (he was commandi'd by the oracle to e*i> increafe their vivacity and llrcngth, increafe their light 

pufe her daughter Andromeda, hound to a rock, to be )lIfo. * 


devoured by the moniler. In ancient monuments, the 
Nereids arc reprefeuted riding upon fea borfes; fome- 
tiraes with an entire human form, and at other times 
with the tail of a fidi. 

NEREIS, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging 
to the order of vermes mollufca. The body is oblong, 
linear, and fitted for creeping ; it is furnifiied with la¬ 
teral pencilled tentacula. There are 11 fpccies; of 
which the moil remarkable arc the five following; 

1. The noftUuca, or nodlilucous nereis, which inhabits 
jj ' almoll every fea, and is one of the caufes of the lumi- 
noufnefs of the u'ater. Thefe creatures ihine like glow¬ 
worms, but with a brighter fplcndour, fo as at night 
to make the clement appear as if on fire all around. 
1'liclr bodies are fo minute as to elude examination by 
the naked eye. 

It is fometimes called flemV phofpheratu; and is 
thus deferibed by Grifelin : The head is roundifii and 
flat, and the mouth acuminated. The tw'o horns 
or feelers arc fhort and fubulated. The eyes arc 
promin.ent, and plaqed on each fide the head. The 
body is compofed of about 23 fegments or joints, 
which are much Icfs near the tail than at the head. 
Thefe fegments on both fides the animal all end in a 
fhort conical apex, out of wliich proceeds a little 
bundle of hairs : from under thefe bundles the feet 
grow in the form of fmall flexile fubulated figments 
de.litutc of any thing like claws. It is fcarccly two 
lines long, and is quite pellucid, and its colour is that 
of water green. They are found upon all kinds of 
marine plants; but they often leave them, and are 
found upon the furface of the water; they are fre¬ 
quent at all fcafons, but efpecially in fummer before 
floriny weather, when they are more agitated and more 
luminous. Their numbers, and wonderful agility, 
added to their pellucid and fhining quality, do not a 
little contribute to their illuminating the fea, for my¬ 
riads of thufe animalculae may be contained in the 
portion of a fmall cup of fea water. Innumerable 
quantities of them lodge in the cavities of the fcales 
of fiflics, and to them probably do the fiflies owe ' 
ihtir noflilucons quality. “ I have obferved with 
great attention (fays Barbut), a fi(h juft caught out 
c-f the fea, whofe body was alinoft covered with them ; 
And have examined them in the dark : they twift and 


2. Nereit lacufiris, or bog nereis. The body of the Kg. a. 
fi*e of a hog’s fhort briftle, tranfpayent, as it were ar¬ 
ticulated, and on either fide at every articulation pro¬ 
vided with a (hort fetaceous foot;, interiorly it feems 

to confift in a manner of oval-ihaped articulations, and 
a back formed by two lines bent backwards. It inha¬ 
bits marfhes abounding in clay, w'here it remains under 
ground, puflring out its other extremity by reafon of 
its continual motion. When taken out it twifts itfelf 
up. Is frequent in Sweden. 

3. jVerm eirrofa, or weaving nereis. The body is Fig. 3. 
red, lumbriciform, with 65 notches, furnifhed on 

both fides with two roWrs of briftlcs. At each fide of 
the head ten filaments, at the fides of the mouth many, 
twice as long as the former. It dwells in Norway, 
on rocks at the bottom of the fea. It vomits a red 
liquor with which it tinges the water. 

4. Nereis ctrukut or blue nereis. It inhabits the Fig. 4. 

ocean; where it deftroys and teredines. 

5. Nereis gigmtieei, or giant nereis. This is a pc- Fig. 3. 
culiar fpccies of thofe large worms that make their 

way into decayed piles driven down into the fea, which 
they bore thrqugh and feed upon, whence they are 
called fea worms or neret^. ]|rom head to tail they 
arc bekt on either fide with, fmall tufts terminating 
in three points; which are like the fine hair pencils 
ufed by painters, and compofed of fhining briftlcs of 
various colours. The upper part of the body in this 
worm is all over covered with fmall hairs. The rings 
of which it is formed are clofely preffed together,’ 
and yield to the touch. The three rows of fmall 
tufts we have been deferibing, ferve this nereis in- 
ftead of feet, which it ufes to go forwards as fifhes do 
their fins. 

NEREUS, (fab. hift.), a marine deity, was the 
fon of Oceaiios and Thetis. He fettled in the iEgean 
fea, was confidered as a prophet, and had the power 
of affuming what form he pleafed. He married his 
fitter Doris, by whom he had 50 daughters called the 
Nereids, who conllantly attended on Neptune, and 
when he went pbru-ad furrounded his chaiiot. 

NERI (S. Philippe de), founder of the congrega- 
t^i of the Oratoiy in Italy, was boro of a. noble fa¬ 
mily at Florence, on the 2jth of July lyiy. Edu¬ 
cated in fhe principles of piety and learning, he Toon 

became 
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Ncrl became 'diftmniiihed for hit knowledge and virtue. 

At the age of 19 he went to Rome, where he im> 
Ner*. proved hia mind, affiiled the fick, and gave many proof* 
of felf-denial and humility. Philippe, being raifed to 
the priefthood at the'age of 36, iiiditiited, in tyyo, a 
celebrat(fd fellowihip in the church of St Saviour del 
Campo, for the relief of poor foreigners, of pilgrims, 
and of convalefcents, who had no |dace whither they 
could retire. This foeiety was the cradle, if we may 
fay fo, of the congregation of the Oratory. The holy 
founder having gained over to God Salviati brother 
to the cardinal of the fame name, Tarugio afterwards 
cardinal, the celebrated Baronius, and Kvend others, 
they began to form themfelves into a foeiety in 1564. 
^he fpiritual cxercifes had been transferred in 1558 
to the church of Saint Jerome de la Charitf, which 
Philippe did not leave till 1574, when he went to 
ftay at Saint John of the Florentines. Pope Gre^ 
gory XIII. gave his approbation of the congregation 
in the following year. The father of this new war¬ 
fare fent out fame of his children, by whom his or¬ 
der was fpread thoughout Italy. Nor is there any rea- 
fon to be furprifed at its rapid fuccefs. is 

taken in this congregation i charity is the omPbund 
of connexion. The gener^ continues only three years 
in office, and his orders are not thofe of a tyrant or a 
defpot. The founder died at Rome on the night be¬ 
tween the 15th and 26th of May 1595, aged 80. He 
had refigned the generaKhip three years before in fa¬ 
vour of Baronins, who, by nis advice, was engaged in 
the ecclefiafttcal annals. The conftitutions which he 
left for his congregation were not printed till 1612. 
The principal employment which he allots to the 
priells of his order, is to give, every day, in their ora¬ 
tory or church, inftru£tions fiiited to the underftand- 
ings of their hcarcirs: an office truly apoftolical, and 
which the followers of Neri difeharge with fuccefs. 
They humble themfelves, that they may exalt to God 
the foul of the l^ilippe was canonixed in 

1622 by Gregory XV. 

There was a learned man of the name of Neat (An¬ 
thony), from whom we have a carious book printed at 
Florence 1612, in 410, witlj title DelP Arte verra- 
ria Libri VIL; and il^omiBican named Thomas Neri, 
who employed his psii «n defence of his fellow monk, 
the famous Savonarole. 

NERIUM, in botany \ A genus of the monogynia 
Order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants i and 
in the natural method ranking under the 30th order. 
Contort*. There are two ereft follicles ; the feed* pKi- 
ray ; the tube of the corolla terminated hy a lacerated 
crown. There are five fpecics, all of them natives 
of the warmer climates: the moft remarkable of which 
arc, i. The oleander. South fea rofe : this is a beau¬ 
tiful (hrub, cultivated in gardens on account of its 
(lowers, which are of a fine purp]e, and in clufiers, but 
of an indifferent fmell: the whole plant is poifonous, 
And efpecially the bark of the routs. 2. The anttdyfin- 
tericum, a native of Ceylon : the bark of which is an 
article of materia medica, under the name of Con^, 
The tinAorium, a new fpccies with beautiful blue* 
wers lately difeovered by Dr Roxburgh at Madw. 
A decoAion of the leaves, with an addition of 'Jmt 
water, makes an indigo of fine quality. 

NERO (Claudius Doniitius C:efar), a celebrated 
Vox« XUr. Part. I. 


Roman emperor, fon^uf Caius Domitlus Ahenobarbus 
and Agrippina the daughter of Gemianicus. He was ' 
adopted by the emperor Claudius, A. D. 50, and four 
years after he fuccceded to hinvon the throne. In the 
beginning of his reign he (bowed feveral marks of the 
grcatcit kindnefs and condefeenfion, affability, com- 
pluifance, and popularity. The objcA of bis admini- 
ftration Teemed to be the good of his people ; and when 
he was defired to lign his name to a lill of malefac¬ 
tors that were to be executed, he exclaimed, IVouM 
to heave* I could not write ! He hated flattery ; and 
when the fenatc had liberally commended the wildom 
of hit government, be defiicd them to keep their 
praifes till hedeferved them. Thefe prumifing virtues 
foon, however, proved to be artificial: Neio louu dil- 
played the real propenfities of hia nature. He deliver¬ 
ed himfelf from the (way of his mother, and ai lull 
ordered her to be murdered. This unnatural ait of bar- 
barity might aftonilh fomc, but Nero had his devoted 
adherents; and when he declared that he had taken 
away his mother's life to fave himfelf from ruin, the 
fenate applauded his meafures, and the people figiiificd 
their approbation. Many of his courtiers (hared her 
Unhappy fate; and Nero facrificed to his fury or ca¬ 
price all fuch as obftruAcd his plcafure or diverted Ins 
inclination. In the night he generally went from his 
palace to vifit the meaneft taverns, and all the fccncs 
of debauchery, which Rome contained. In this noc¬ 
turnal riot he was fond of infulting the people in the 
ftreets { and his attempts to offer viulenee to the wife 
of a Roman fenator nearly coil him his life. He alfo 
turned aAor, and openly appeared on the Rumun flage 
in the meanell charaAers. In his attempts to excel in 
mufic, and to conquer the difadvantages of a lioarfc 
difagreeable voice, he moderated his meals, and often 
paiTcd the day without eating. The Olympian games 
attraAcd his notice: he went into Greece, and pre- 
fented himfelf a candidate for the public honour. He 
was defeated in wrellliiig ; but the flattery of the 
fpt'Aators adjudged him the viAory, and he returned 
to Rome with all the pomp and fplcndour of an eallcrii 
conqueror, drawn in the chariot of Auguflus, and at¬ 
tended by a band of inuficians, aAors, and llage dan- 
errs from every part of the empire. Thefe pnvare 
and public amufeinents of the emperor were indeed 
innocent; his charaAer only was injured, and nut the 
lives of the people. His conduA, however, foon be¬ 
came more abumiuable: he difguiled himfelf in tlie 
habit of a woman, and was publicly married to one of 
his eunuchs. This violence to nature and decency 
was foon exchanged for another: Nero refumed his 
fex, and celebrated his nuptials with one of his mean¬ 
ell catamites: and it was on this uccafion chat one 
of the Romans obferved that the world would have 
been happy if Nero's father had had fuch a wife. But 
his cruelty was now difplayed in a ilill higher degree, 
tor he facrificed to his wantonnefs his wife OAavia 
Poppara, and the celebrated writers, Seneca, Lucan, 
Petronius, &c. Nor did the Chriilians cfcape liia 
bai barity. He had heard of the burning of Troy ; 
and as he wifhed to renew that difmal fcenc, he caufed 
Rome to be fet on fire in diflerent places. The con¬ 
flagration became foon univerfal, ind during nine fuc- 
ceffive days the fire continued. All was defolation : 
nothing was heard but the lamentation! of mothers 
B whole 
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Nero, wliofe children had periflted in the flame*, the groan* 
‘ of the dying, and the continual fall of palaces and 
biiildingB. Nero was the only one who enjoyed the 
general conflcrnatiop. He placed himfelf on the top 
of a high tower, and he fung on his lyre the deftruc- 
tion of Troy, a dreadful feene which his barbarity had 
realized before his eye*. He attempted to avert the pub¬ 
lic odium from his head by a pretendedcommiferatiun of 
the miferics of his fiibjetls. He began to repair the 
Arcets and the public building* at his own expence. 
He built himfelf a celebrated palace, which he called hie 
golden houfe. It was liberally adorned with gold, with 
)>ref:ions Aoncs, and with every thing rare and exquifite. 
It contained fpacious fields, artificial lake*, woods, 
gardens, orchards, and whatever exhibited a beautiful 
feene. The entrance of this edifice could admit a large 
colofliis of the cniptror 120 fert high j the galleries 
were each a mile long, and the whole was covered with 
gold. The roofs of the dining halls reprefented the 
firmament, in motion as well as in figure ; and conti¬ 
nually turned round night and day, fliowering down 
all forts of perfumes and fweet waters. When this 
grand edifice, which, according to Pliny, extended 
all round the city, was finilhed, Nero faid, that now 
he could lodge like a man. His profulion was not lef* 
remarkable in all his other a6tiuns. When he went 
a filhing, his nets were of gold and filk. He never ap¬ 
peared twice ill the fame garment ; and when he took 
a voyage, there were thoufands of fervauls to take care 
of his w.ardrobe. This continuation of debauchery 
and extravagance at laA roufed the people. Many 
confpiracics were formed againA him 5 but they were 
generally dtfeovered, and fuch as were acceffoiy fuf- 
fered the tevcrcA punilhments. The moA dangerous 
conl’piracy againA Nero’s life was that of Pifo, from 
which he was faved by the coiififlioii of a Have. The 
confpiracy of Galba proved more fuccefsful, who, wdien 
he was informed that his plot was known to Nero, de¬ 
clared hiinftlf emperor. The unpopularity of Nero fa¬ 
voured his caufe; he was acknowledged by all the 
Roman empire, and the fciiatc condemned the tyrant 
to be dragged naked through the Areets of Rome, and 
whipped to death, and afterwards to be thrown down 
from the Tarpcioii rock like the meaneA malefaflor. 
This, howevi.r, was not executed ; for Nero pre¬ 
vented it by a voluntary death. He killed himfelf, 
A. D. 68, in the 32d year of his age, after a reign 
of 15 years and eight months. Rome was filled 
with acclamations at it; and J the citizens, more 
Arongly to indicate their joy, wore caps, fuch as 
were generally ufed by flaves who had received their 
freedom. Their vengeance was not only exercifed 
againA the Aatues of the deccafed inonAer, but many 
of his friends were the otije^lof the public refentment; 
and many w'ere cniAied to pieces in fuch a violent 
tnanner, that one of the fenators, amid the univerfal 
Joy, faid that he was afraid they Aiould fooii have 
caufe to wifli for Nero. The tyrant, as he e^ired, 
requeAed that his head might not be cut off from 
his body, and expofed to the infolence of the popu¬ 
lace, but that the whole might be burned on the 
funeral pile.. His requeA was granted by one of Galba's 
freedmen, and his obfequies were performed with the 
ufual ceremonies. Though his death feemed to be the 
fuurcc of general gladnefs, yet many of his favourites 


lamented his fall, and were grieVed t{| fee that their Nerva, 
pleafurcs and amuftnicnts were Aopptd by the death Nerve*, 
of this patron of debauchery and extravagance. Rven' 
the king of I’artliia fent ambafladore to Rome, to con¬ 
dole with the Romans, and to beg that they would 
liononr and revere the memory of Nero. His Aatue* 

■were alfo crowned with garlands of flowers; and 
many imagined that be was not dead, but that he 
would foon make his appearance and take vengeance 
on his enemies. It will be fuflScient to obferve, in 
finifliing the cliara£lcr of this tyrannical inonAer, that 
the name of Nero is even now ufed emphatically to ex- 
prefs a barbarous and unfeeling oppreflbr. Pliny calls 
him the common enemy and fury of mankind ; and fo 
indeed he has been called by all writers, who exhibit 
Nero as a pattern of the moA execrable barbarity and 
unpardonable w.'intonncfs. I'hc fame Pliny furnifhes tfs 
with this lingular anecdote of him : Nero had or¬ 
dered himfelf to be painted under the figure of a co- 
loflus, upon cloth or canvas, 120 feet in height.” He 
adds, V* that this prepoAeruus picture, when it was fi¬ 
nilhed, met with its fate from lightning, which con- 
fumc)d.i.t,^and involved likewife the moA beautiful part 
of th£ gardens where it was placed in the conflagra^- 
tion." * 

NERVA (Coccciiis), a Roman emperor after Do- 
mitian, who was the laA of the 12 Cxfars. He was 
a native of Narnia in Umbria ;-hi8 family however was 
originally of Crete. Dion Caflius fays he was born on 
the 17th of March, in the 18tb year of Tiberius’s reign,, 
and of the ChriAian era the 3 2d. Nero in the 12th year 
of his reign made him praetor, and ere£lcd a Aatue for 
him In the palace on account of his poems (for he was 
one of the bcA poets of Iii» age), fome of which were 
inferibed to him. He was coufij^n 71 with Vefpafian, 
and in 90 with Domitian. 

Ancient authors unifotmly celebrate him as a prince 
of a moA mild and humane temper, of great modera¬ 
tion and gencrofity, who looked on his office as ctiv- 
peror, not as if it was for bis own advantage, but for 
that of his people; and whilA he.reigned, which was 
however but for a Aiort time, he made the liappinefs of 
hia fubjedls his only end and purfuit. He narrowly 
efcaped death under Domitian; was naturally of a 
weak and timorous difpofitiont and, as fome fay, 
addiiAed to cxccflive drinking. The Romans unani- 
moufly chofe him emperor ; and they had no caufe to 
repent of their choice, for he was coiiAaiitly attentive 
to what could make them happy ; he was generous, 
merciful, and diCntcrcAcd. An inAance of his great 
lenity appears in his pardoning Calpurnius CrafTus wito 
confpired againA him. In fhort, he omitted nothing 
that might contribute to the reAoring of the empire 
to its former luAre : recalling thofe who bad been ba- 
niAied for religion, and redreifing all grievances that 
came to his knowledge. He however found his llrengUi 
failing, and that it would be impoflible fur him to fi- 
nilh bis dcligns, in confequence of which be adopted 
Trajan. After his death, which happened in the year 
98, he was ranked among the gods. He was the firft 
Roman emperor of foreign extrafiiion. 

.NERVES, in anatomy, certain white gliAening 
wds, proceeding from the brain and fpiiial marrow, 
and dividing into very fmall branches, which are font 
ofl' throughout all parts of the body ; and which are 

found 
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Nerwia found to te the organs of fenfation and motion. See 
Anatomy, N® 136. 

NERVOUS FLUID. See Anatomy, N* 136. 
NESSUS (fall, hill.), a celebrated Centaur, fon of 
Ixion and a Cloud. He oifered violence to Deja* 
nira whom Hercules had entrufted to his care, with 
orders to carry her acrofs the river Evenus. Hercules 
faw the diltrcfs of his wife from the oppofite Ihore of 
the river, and immediately he let fly one of his poi< 
foned arrows, which ftruck the Centaur to the heart. 
NclTus, as he expired, gave the tunic he then wore to 
Dejanira, alTuring her that from the poifoned blood 
which had flowed from his wounds, it had received the 
power of calling a huiband away from unlawful loves. 
Dejanira received it with pleafure, and this mournful 
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but feema to have formed hit Neftor, 


prefent caufed the deatli of Hercules.——A river 
which feparates Thrace from Macedonia. It it alfo 
called N'e/uf, Nejloit and Ntfitu. 

NEST. See Nidus. 

Eatable Birds Nnsrs, See BiKDt 

NESTOR ^fab. hill.), a fon of Neleus and Chloris^ 
nephew to Pehat and grandfon to Neptune. He had 
eleven brothers, who were all killed with his fat^|||fi;:by 
Hercules. His tender age detained him at hoitflj^ Md 
was the caufe of his prefervation. The conqueror 
fpared his life and placed him upon the throne of Pylot. 
He married Eurydice the dau^ter of Clymenus ; or, 
according to others, Anaxibia the daughter of Atreus. 
He foon didinguiflied himfelf in the field of battle { 
and was prefent at the nuptials of Perithous, when a 
bloody engagement took place between the Lapithse 
and Centaurs. As king of Pylos and Meflenia he led, 
his fulyefts to the Trojan war, where he diftinguilhed 
himfelf among the reft^of the Grecian chiefs, by elo¬ 
quence, addrefs, wifdl^, jitftice, and uncommon pru¬ 
dence. Plomer difplays his charafler as the moil per- 
fcA of all his heroes ; and Agamemnon exclaims, that 
if he had 20 gcnsrals like Neflor, he Ihould fuon fee 
the walls of Troy reduced to allies. After the Trojan 
war Neftor retired to Greece, where he enjoyed if 
the hofom of his family the peace and tranquillity whirf 
were due to his wifdom and to hia age. The manw 
and the time of his death are unknown: the anci^* 
are all agreed that hc'lived three generations of t)F » 
which length of tirnff is fuppofed to be 300 
though more probably only 90 years, sllowil^ 3 ® 
years for each generation. From that circuaj^a"*-''-'* 
therefore, it was ufual among the Greeks *<1 
l.atins, when they wiftied a long and happy lif'to their 
friends, to wilh them to fee the years of Nc®®* 
had many children { two daughters, Pifidi.® and Po- 
lycalle; and feven fons, Perfeus, Stratic^ Aretus, 
Echephron, Pififtratus, Antilochus, and Tarafymedes. 
Neftor was one of the Argonauts, accorjlug to Vale¬ 
rius Flaccus, V. 380, &c.—A poet o^Lycaonia in 
the age of the emperor Severus. Ht was father to 
Pifanacr, who under the emperor Alexander wrote 
fome fabulous ftories——One of the body guards A>f 
Alexander. 

Nestor, whofc feciilar name r known, 'was 
a native of RuiSa, and the earlieft hftorian of the north. 
He was born in 1056 at Bieloze'o ; and in the * 9 *^ 
year of his age he afTumed the flonaftic habit in t'ft 
convent of Pctcherflci at Kiof,and took the name of 
Nejhr. Hc there made a coifiderable proficiency in 
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inn^iher from the Byaantinc hiftorian8» 

,oaav Syncellus, than from the an- 

time of Neftor’s death is not afeer- 
j jppofed to have lived to an advan- 
■rfve died about the year 1115. 
k is his Chronicle, to which hc has 
prefixcd*^ii 2ti|Judlion, which after a fliort, iketch 
of the e^lfttWe of the world, taken from the By¬ 
zantine frtrs/containsa geographical defeription of 
Ruiiia adjacent regions j an account of the 

Sclavonte.^«»o“s> manners, their emigrationa 
from thc^k* of the Danube, their difperfion, and 
fettlemef^n tk® feveral countries wherein their dc- 
fcendan«« now cllabUlhed. He then enters upon a 
chronoiical feries of the Ruffian annals, from the 
year 8rfo about 11 13. His ftyle is fimplc and una- 
domeduch as fuits a mere recorder of fadls; but his 
chromilcal exaftnefs, though it renders his narra^ 
tive q and tedious, contributes to afeertain the 
era an^uthcnticity of the events which he relates. 

It remarkable (fays Mr Coxe, from whom we 
have ken this narrative), that an author of fuch im- 
portipe, whofc name frequently occurs in the early 
Rulft books, (hould have remained in obfeurity above 
600 leats ; and been fcarcely known to his moderu 
coudymen, the origin and anions of whofc ancellors 
he pords with fuch circumllantial exaftnefs. A 
copofhis Chronicle was given in 1668 by Prince 
Ra^ivil to the library of Koniglburg, where it lay 
uniticed till Peter the Great in his paftage through 
tl< town, ordered a tranfeript of it to be font to 
prerfburgh. But it ftill was not known as the perfor- 
pnee of Neftor: for when Muller in 1732 publiflicd 
»e firtt part of a German tranflation, he mentioned it 
.s the work of the abbot Thcodofiua of Riot ; an error 
which arofc from the following circuinftauce : The 
ingenious editor 'not being at that time fufiiciently ac¬ 
quainted with the Sclavonian tongue, employed an 
interpreter, who, by mift^king a letter in the title, 
fuppofed it to have been written by a perfon whofe 
name was Theodofius. This ridiculous blunder was 
foon circulated, and copied by many foreign writers, 
even long after it had been candidly ackiiotvlcdgcd and 
correded by Muller. 

NESTORIANS, a fed of ancient Cliriftians, ftill 
faid to be fubfifting in fome parts of the I.evaiU ; 
whofe diftinguilhing tenet is, that Mary is not the 
mother of God. They .take their name from Nefto- 
rius biftiop of Conftaiitiiiople, whofc doariiies were 
fpread with much zeal through Syria, Egypt, and 
Perfia. 

One of the chief promoters of the Neftorian caufe 
was Barfumas, created bilhop of Nifibis, A. D. 433. 

Such was his zeal and fuccefs, that the Neftorians, 
who ftill remain in Chalde^Perfia, AflTyria,^ and the 
adjacent countries, confider liim aloue as tbur parent 
and founder. By him Pherozes the Pcrllan mo¬ 
narch was perfuaded to expel thofc Chriftians who 
adopted the opinions of the Greeks, and to admit the 
• Neftorians in their place, putting them in poffellion 
of the principal feat of ecclefiaftical authority in Per¬ 
fia, the fee of Seleucia, which the patriarch of the 
Neftorians has always filled even down to our time.— 
Barfumas alfo ereifted a fchool at Nifibis, from which 
B 2 proceeded 
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proceeded tliofe Nefionan doctors i Jnthe fifth'and 
'iixth centuries fpread abroad - thcLenitt through 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Tartargnd China. 

He difl'ered confidcrably from nrils, holding 
that there are two perfons in jefut Qriiti at well aa 
that tlic Virgin was not his mother,:a]N|ph but only 
as man. * 

The abettors of this dofirine reftfe t\title Ncf* 
torians ( alleging that it had been ha'tdedWn from 
the earl left times of the Chriftian church. 

In the tenth century, the Neftoriaas iiChaldea, 
whence they are fometimes called Chaldean^xenAtA 
their fpiritual conquefts beyond Mount Imai^ad in¬ 
troduced the Chridian religion into Tartary Werly 
fo called, and efpecially into that country caH fCa- 
rii, bordering on the northern part of Chini 
prince of that country, whoih the Ncilorians ci 
to the Chridian faith, aiTumed, according to tlr 
tradition, the name of John after his bapttfm, tl 
he added the fnrname of Pnjbyler, from a plciple 
of modefty; whence it is faid his fuccefibrs wej^ach 
of them culled Ptrjltr 'John until the time of' pgig 
Khan. But Mtiftieim obferves, that the famous ifter 
John did not begin to reign in that part of Afia ford 
the cmieliifion of the iith century. The Neflians 
formed fo confiderahlc a body of Chridians, thvhe 
niiflionarjes of Rome were indudrious in their efca- 
vours to reduce them under the papal yoke. 


Cent IV. in 1246 and Nicolas IV. in 1278, ^d 
their iitmod eflorts for thispurpofc, but without 
cifs. 'I'ill the time of Pope Julius III. the Neftori^ 
aeknowlidgcd but one patriarch, who refided 
at Biigiljil, and afterwards at Mouful; but a diviC^ 
aiiling among them, in 1551 the patriarchate becan1\ 
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alluring offem that have been made by the pope’s le- Neftorfas, 
gate to conquer their inflexible conilancy. ' 

NESTORIUS, from whom the fed of Nefto- 
rian Chridians derive their name, was born in Ger- 
manica a city of Syria. He received his education 
at Antioch, where be was likcwife baptized ; and 
foon after his baptifra he withdrew himfelf to a mo- 
naftery in the fubuvbs of that city. Upon his being 
admitted to the order of priedood, he quickly ac¬ 
quired fo great reputation by the eloquence of his 
preaching, and the regularity of his life, that by the 
emperor Theodofius he was dectned a fit perfon to fill 
the.fecond fee in the Chridian church, and was ac¬ 
cordingly confecrated biihop of Condantiople in the 
year 429. 

In one of his firft fermons after his promotion, he 
publicly declared his intention to make tuar upon 
heretict i and with that intolerant fpirit which has fo 
often difgraced the preachers of the mild religion of 
Jefus, he called upon tlie emperor to free the earth from 
htreliett pnimifmg to give him heaven as a reward for 
his zeal. To this fpiritual motive he added one, that, 
though carnal, he pofEbly judged of equal force 
“ Jom with me (faid be) in war againd them, and I 
will alfift you againd the Perfians.” Although the 
wifer end better part of his audience were amazed to 
fee a man, before he had tailed (as the hifiorian • ex- * Secretes. 
prefles himfelf) the water of his city, declare that he 
would perfecutc all who were not of his opinion t yet 
the majority of the people approved of this difeourfo, 
and encouraged him to execute his purpofe. Accord¬ 
ingly, five days after his confecration, he attempted to 
demolilh the church in which the Arians fecretly held 
their affembliei; and he fucceeded fo far in his defign, 


divided, at Icafl for a time, and a new patriarch wak that tbefe people, growing defperate, fet it on fire 
onfecrated by that pop. whofe fiiccclTors fixed their\ themfelves, and confumed with it feme of the ncigb.i 
ivfidence in the city of Ormus in the mountainous \bouring boufes. This fire excited great commotions 
part of Perfia, where they Hill continue, drftinguiflied ^ the city, and Neftorius was ever afterwards called 
by the name of Simeon ,• and fo far down as the laft 
fcntury, thefc patriarihs perfevcrca in their com¬ 
munion with the church of Rome, but feera at pre¬ 
lent to have withdrawn themfelves from it. The 
great Ncfttirian pontiffs, who form the oppofite party, 
and look with a hoiUle eye on this little patriarch, 
have finrc the ye.'tr 1559 been diflinguilhcd by the 
geni'ral denomination of F.lias, and refide conftantly 
ill the city of Mouful. Their fpiritual dominion is 
iciy extenfive, takes in a great part of Afia, and 
comprehends alfo within its circuit the Arabian Nef- 
toriaiio, and alfo the ChrilHans of St Thomas, who 
dwell along the coaft of Malabar, It is obferved, to 
the tailing honour of the Nelloriaus, that of all the 
Cliriftian focieties cllaliUlhcd in the Eail, they have 
liecn the inoft careful and faccefsful in avoiding a 
multitude of fiipcriUtious opinions and pradlices that 
have infefted the Greek ?md I.atin churches. About 
the middle of the 17th century, the Romifh miifion- 
aries gained over to their communion a fmatl number 
of Nellorlans, whom they fonned into a con|yegation 
or church ; the patriarchs or bifliops of which refide 
in the city of Amida, or Diarbeker, and all affutne* 
the denomination of Jtfeph. Neverthelefs the Nef>. 
torians in genera! perfevere to our own times in their 
rcfuial to enter into the commviipion of the Romifh 
church, uotwitLllanding the earncfl entreaties aud 
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ineendiary. 

(From the Arians he tuthed his pcrfecution againft 
HNovatians, but was flopped in his career by the in- 
teXofition of the empetor. . He then let loofe his fury 
thofe Chriftians of Lydian and Carta, who 
cclc^ted the feaft of Eafter' upon the 14th day of 
the ton; and for "this^uuiniportant deviation from, 
the Qhotic pra&icc, many of thofe people were mur¬ 
dered y his agents both « Milctum and Sardis.— 
One CHinot be forry that fiich a relentlcfs perfecutor 
fhould itfelf be afterwards condemned as a heretic, 
for holdit an opinion which no man who fpeaks or 
thinks wirtphilofophic accuracy will now venture to 
controvcrt.\ This obnoxious tenet which produced 
a fchifm in he cliuix'h, and was condemned by a ge- 
nothiug more than that “ the Vir- 
>t with propriety be called the mother 
people being accuflomed to liear this 
exprelGon, werkmuch inflamed againft their bifhop, 
imagining that 11 ^ had revived the error of Paulu* Sa- 
mofeitnut and Phksnvt, who taught thatf Jefus Chrift 
was a mere wan. SThe monks declared openly againft 
him, and, with f<^e of the moil confiderahle men in 
^onflantiiiople, fep^ted themfelves from bis commu¬ 
nion. Several bifhnpt wrote to him eameft perfnaiives 
to acknowledge that lijary was the mother of God ; 
and when, he would nht comply, they procured hit 

condemnation 
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NeftoriiM condemnation in the council of Ephefus, which dc' 
il prived him of his fee. He then retired to his ancient 

monaftery at Antioch, whence he was taken four 
jrears afterwards by tha emperor’s order, and baniihed 
in 435 to Tarfus. That city being taken and deftroy- 
ed by the \>arbariant, he was removed to Taiiopolis, a 
city of Thebais; where he was not fufierod to remain 
long, but was compelled to go from place to place, 
till, being in one of his juarneys mortally bruifed by 
a fall, death relieved him from the fury of bis pcrfccu* 
tort. 

If we examine fuch of his writings as remain, we 
(hall find that he was very unjulUy condemned. It 
appears that he rejected the errors of Ebion, Paulut Sa- 
tnofeunut, and Phottnus ; that he maintained in exprefs 
terms, that the divine Word was united to the human 
nature in Jefus Chrift in tlic moil llriA and intimate 
fetife poilible ; that thefe two natures, in this (late of 
union, make but one Chrifi and one perfon j that the pro* 
perties of the Divine and human natures may both be 
attributed to this perfon; and that Jrfus Chrill may be 
faid to have been born of a virgin, to have fufiVredand 
died; but he never would admit that God could ||efaid 
to have been born, to have fuffered, or to have diM.— 
When we confider that evefy perfon partakes of the 
fubfiance of his mother, and that it is this which con* 
ftitutes the parental and filial relation between them, 
it is indeed furprifing that the expreflion “ Mother of 
God” (huuld ever have been admitted into the Chriftiau 
church, or that any man who underftands the meaning 
of the words (hould condemn Nellorius for not having 
ufed them. 

NESTUS, or Nfissus, a nver which feparates 
Thrace from Macedonia. It falls into the ^gean 
fca near the illand Thafos. It is fometimes called Ne- 
fut and Nejffits, 

NET, a device for catching filh and fowl. Sec the 
article Fish Ear. . 

The taking fowls by nets is the rcadieft and moft 
advantageous of all others, where numbers are to be 
taken. The making the nets is very eafy, and adrat 
every true fportfman ought to "be able to do for liim- 
felf. All the neccflary tools are wtwrdcn needles, of 
which there fiiould bi-Tcvcral of different fixes, fome 
found and others fiat pair of round pointed and flat 
fciflars; and a wheel to wTnd off the thread. The 
packthread is to be of diffcr»nt ftrength and thicknefs, 
according to the fort of birds to be taken ; and the 
general fize of the meflies, if not for vei-y fmall birds, 
is two inches from point to point. The nets fltould 
neither be made too deep nor too long, for they are 
then difitciilt to manage; and they muft be verged on 
each fide xvith twilled thread. Tlte natural colour of 
thethread is too bright and pale, and is therefore in 
many cafes to be altered. The mod tifital colour is 
the ruffet; which is to be obtained by plunging the 
net, after it is made, into a tanners pit, and letting 
it lie there till it be iniSciently tinged: this is of a 
double fervice to the net, fince it jireferves the thread 
as well as alters the colour. The green colour is 
given by chapping fome green wheat and boiling il,in * 
water, and then foaking the net' in this green tini^urf. 
The yellow colour is given in the fame maniicr wf(h 
the decoction of celandine'; which gives a pale llraw- 
<-cIour, which is the colour of ftubble ui the hurveiU 
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time. The brovra nets arc to be ufeJ on ploughed Net, 
lauds, the green on grafs grounds, and the yellow on 
Hubble lands. 

NiT-^Day, among fowlers, a net generally ufed for 
taking fuch fmall birds as play in the air, and will fl:oop 
cither to prey, gig, or the like; as larks, linnets, bunt* 
ings, &c. The time of the year for nling this net is 
fraro Augull to November; and the bell time is very S/o/(/«»«»’* 
early in the morning ; and it is to be obferved, that 
the milder the air, and the brighter the fun is, the bet* 
ter will be the fpoit, and of longer continuance. The 
place wliere this net (hould be laid, ought to be plain 
champaign, either on fliort Hubbles, green lays, or flat 
meadows, near corn fields, and fomewbat remote from 
towns and villages; you mull be furc to let your net 
lie clufe to the ground, that the birds creep not out 
and make their, efcape.—The net is made of a fine 
packthread with a fmall melh, not exceeding half an 
inch fijuare ; it mull be three fathoms long, and but 
One broad: it mnil be verged about with a fmall but 
(Irong cord ; and the two ends extended upon two 
fmall long poles, fuitable to the breadth of the net, 
with four llakcsi tail-llrings, and drawing-lines.—This 
net is compofed of two, which muH be exadlly alike ; 
and arc to be laid oppufitc to one another, fo even and 
clofe, that when tliey are drawn and pulled over, the 
(ides mud meet and touch each other. You mull (take 
this net down with llrong Hakes, veiy Hiff on theii 
lines, fo that you may with a nimble touch caH them 
to and fro at plcafure; then fallen your diawiiig*coid 
or har.d*Iincs (of which there muH be a dozen at lead, 
and each two yards long) to the upper end of the fore- 
mod Haves: and fo extend them of fuch a Hrait- 
nefs, that with a little Hi'cngth they may rife up in the 
nets and call them over. 

Your net* being thus laid, place you gigs, or play- 
ing-waiiloiiS, about zo or 3c paces beyond, and as 
much on this fide your nets : the gigs mud be fadened 
to the tops of long poles, and turned into the wind, fo 
as they may play to make a noilc therein. Thefe gigs 
are a fort of toys made of long goofe-feathers, like 
(huttle-cocks, and with little fmall tiiuuels of wood 
running in broad and flat fwan-quills, made roti.ul like 
a fmall hoop; and fo, with longer Hi ings fallened to a 
pole, will, with any fmall wind or air, move after fuch 
a manner, that birds will coinc in great flocks to play 
about them. 

When you have placed your gigs, then place your 
flale ; which is a fmall Hake of wood, to prick down 
into the earth, having in it a mortice-hole, in which 
a fmall and (lender piece of wood, about two feet 
long, is fattened, fo as it may move up and down 
at pleafure : and fatten to this longer Hick a frnall line, 
which, running thiough a hole in the Hick above¬ 
men* ioned, and fo coming up to the place where you 
are to fit, you may, by drawing the line up and down 
with your right band, raife up the longer Hick as you 
fee occallon. 

Fallen a live lark, or fuch like bird, to this longer 
Hick, which, with the line making, it to ilir up and 
duivii by your pulling, will entice the birdc to come to 
your uetj 

I'lierc is another Hide, or ciitjcemenr, to draw on > 
tlufe birds, called a locrking yltift ; which is a round* 

Hjake of wood, as big as a man’s arm, nu»de vtry (harp 

at 
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Net. the end, to tUruft it into the grovuid: they make it 
' very hollow in the upper part, above five lingers deep ; 
into which liollow they place a three-fqusrc piece of 
wood about a foot lung, and eacli two inches broad, 
lying upon the top of the ftake, and going with a foot 
into the hollownefs: which foot mull have a great knob 
at the top, and another at the bottom, with a deep 
Hcnderncfs between} to which llendernefs you are to 
fallen a fmall packthread, which, running through a 
hole in the fide of the Hake, muH come up to the place 
where you fit. The three-fquare piece of wood which 
lies on the top of the ilakc, mull be of fuch a poife and 
evennefs, and the foot of the focket fo fmooth and 
round, that it may whirl and turn round upon the Icaft 
touch; winding the packthread fo many times about 
it, which being fuddenly drawn, and as fuddenly let 
go, will keep the engine in a conilaat rotatory mo¬ 
tion : then fallen with glue on the uppermoll flat 
fquarcs of the three-fquare piece, about 20 iinall 
pieces of looking-glafs, and paint all the fquarc wood 
between them of a light and lively red} which, in 
the continual motion, will* give I'uch a refleftion, 
that the birds will play about to admiration until they 
are taken. 

Both this and the other Hale are to be placed in the 
middle between the two nets, about two or three feet 
dillance from each other; fo that, in the falling of the 
nets, the cords may not touch or annoy them 1 neither 
mull they (land one before or after another; the glafs 
being kept in a continual motion, and the bird very 
often fluttering. Having placed your nets in this 
manner, as alio your gigs and Hales, go to the fur¬ 
ther end of your long drawing lines and Hale lines; 
and, having placed yourfclf, lay the main drawing 
line acrofs your thigh, and, with your left, pull the 
Hale line to fliow the birds; and when you perceive 
them to play near and about your nets and Hales, 
then pull the net over with both hands, with a quick 
but not too haHy motion $ for otherwife your I'port 
will be fpoilcd. 

See Plate CCCXLV. where A (hows the bodies 
of the n\aiu net, and how they ought to be laid. B, tlic 
tail lines, or the hinder lines, Hakcd to the ground. 
C, the fore lines Haked alfo to the ground. D, the 
bird Hale. E, the looking-glafs Hale. G, the line 
which draws the bird Hale. H, the line that draws 
the glafs Hale. I, the drawing, double lines of the 
nets, which pulls them over. K, the Hakes which 
Hake down the four nether points of the nets and the 
two tail lines. L, the Hakes that Hake down the fore 
lines. M, the Angle line, with the wooden button to 
pull the net over with. N, the Hake that Hakes down 
the fingle line, and where the man (hould fit; and O, 
the gig. 

2 v ST, Neat, in commerce, fomething pui'C,. and un¬ 
adulterated with any foreign mixture. 

Thus, wines are faid to be vet when not falfified or 
baldcrdaihed: and coHee, rice, pepper, &c. are net 
when the filth and ordures are leparated from them. 
See Neat. 

A diamond is {aid to be vet when it has no Hains or 
flaws j a cry Hal, when tranfparcnt throughout. 

Net is alfo nfed for what remains after the tare 
li:i3 been taken out of the weight of any merchan- 


dife, /. e. when it is weighed clear of all package-. See 
Tare. 

Thus wc fay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450' 
pounds; the taie is 50 pounds, and there remain net 
400 pounds. 

Ner Produce, a term ufed to cxprcfs'what any 
commodity has yielded, all tare and charges de¬ 
ducted. 

The merchants fomctinies ufe the Italian words 
netto proeeduto, for net produce. 

NETHERLANDS, anciently called Be!gia, but 
fince denominated Lomi Counlriet or Netherlands, from 
their low fituation, are fituated between 2° and y'’ of 
tail longitude, and between 50“ and 53'' 30' of nortli 
latitude : and are bounded by the German fea <*n the 
north, Germany on the eaH, by Lorrain and France 
on the fouth, and by another part of France and the 
Britiih feas on the well; extending near 300 miles in 
length from north to fouth, and 200 miles in breadth 
from eaH to weH. They confiH of 17 jirovinces ; 1 o 
of which are called the /li^rirn and French Nether-' 
lands, and the other feven the United Provinces. 

The grcateH part of the Netherlands was conquered 
by Ramans; and that part which Hes towards 
Gaul continued in their wubjeCliun till the decline of 
that empire; after which the Francs became mailers 
of it; and, under the French monarchy, it was part w*f 
the kingdom of MeU or AuHrafia. 

Towards the end of the 15th century Maximilian 
of AuHria, fon of the emperor Ferdinand III. ac¬ 
quired, by marrying the only daughter of the duke of 
Burgundy, the duchies of Brabant, J.imburg, and 
Luxemburg; the counties pf Flanders, Durguiidy, H li- 
nault, Holland, Zealand, and Namur; and the lord- 
(hips of Friefiand. Philip of AuHria, fon to Maxi¬ 
milian and Mary, married Jane the daughter of Ferdi¬ 
nand king of Arragoq^nd of Ifahella queen of Ca- 
fiilc; by which means ‘^ir-fon Charles inlicrited not 
only almoH ail Spain and the great couutries then 
lately difeovered in AraeriSjll hut alfo thofe noble pro¬ 
vinces of the Netherlands,?Wnd was chofen emperor 
under the vvast V. Towards tlu latter 

end of the I5),7^'^e,a4wd lo his dominions the .e.r- 
poralities of l&e bifiwp^^ of >Htrecht on both li les 
of the Ylfel; and ticaVy of Biraria, being dil’-u 'lid 
through war with the duke of Guelderland, and tired 
with 'th%(^ntinued rebellion of his own fubjcCls, f r- 
rendefed ilio the emperor the temporalities of hi.s JiooclV, 
w^ch was confirmed by the pope, and the H;'..es of 
the country. In 1536, Charles V. bc.'.ght ;,l wiia.ks ol 
Egmond the reverlion of the duchy o. G leldetlai.i 
and of the county of Zutphen, in cafe that pr.uce 
lliould die without iffue. The fame year the city of 
Groningen took the oath of allcgiaiice, <iiid fubmilted 
to Charles V. and in 1343 he put a garrifou into the 
city of Cambraj, and built a citadel there. Having 
thus united the 17 provinces, as it were in one body, he 
ordered that they ihould continue for ever under the 
fame prince, without being ever fcps rated or difincm- 
bered; for which pui-pofe he publifhed in November 
1349, with the confent and at the requeH of the Hates 
all the provinces, a perpetual and irrevocable edidl 
oi\|law, by which it was enadlcd, that in order to keep 
all thofe provinces together under one and the fame 

prince. 
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NcAer- prince, the right of reprcfentation, with regard to the 
Uiida. fucceflion of a prince or princefs, fboulJ take place 
for ever, both in a direct and collateral line, notwilli- 
flanding the common laws of fo'.ne provinces to the 
coiitrarv. Charles bad even a mind to incorporate 
thefe provinces with the Germanic body, and to make 
of them a circle of the empire, under the title of the 
circle of IVnrgundy, in order thereby to engage primes 
of the empire to concern thcmfelvcs for the prefvrva- 
lion of ihofc provinces. But the Netherland-i, always 
jealous of their liberty, did not feem to hke tlial in- 
rorperatioa j and when they were demanded to pay 
tlici'" fi.are owarJs the expencea of the empire, lliey 
r.f uf^ . it ; \ .i.reupdn the princes of Germany refnled, 
in i ii 1 rui n, to take any part in the wars in Flanders, 
and Kicked upon thofe provinces as by no means be* 
-ongln^ t,) tile Germanic body, 

rh.Jip of Aul^ria and his fon diaries, who were 
ton. ill ihe Meiherl.indfc, bad for thefe provinces that 
patu; "l . f.'e£lioi) which men ufe to have for their na* 
tive ciii'i.ti-y; and, knowing how jealous the in- 
lialiitants were of their liberty, and of the privileges 
granted to them by their former princes, the^j||pok 
great care to preferve them, and fuftcred wimngly 
that the Hates, who were the guardians of the people’s 
liberty and privileges, fliould in a manner fhai-c the 
fupieine anthority with them. FhUip II. /on to the 
enijieroi Charles V. had not the fame affeftion for the 
Netherlands, nor thofe generous fentiments which his 
f<.iher had endeavoured to infpire him with. Being 
born in Spain of a Portuguefe woman, he had no re¬ 
gard but for his native country; and, when he re- 
mo. ed out of the Netherlands, be left them to the 
weak govtrnment of a woman, to the proud and 
haughty fpirit of Cardinal dc Grenville, and to the 
wild ambition of fome Idrds of thefe provinces, who 
availing thcmfelvcs of the inips^dent conduft and con¬ 
tinual bluni’ir.s of the council of Spain, found their 
private intertft in the didurbauces they could not fail 
to produce. Philip II. al|^, inllead of the mild and 
inodtratc ineafures wliichmis predceeffors had fuecefs- 
fuliy employed on many oceiilotis,’1la, .heft fuitiiig the 
gt .iins .TIG trmper of the peqp|s, had rwourfe to the 
iiK'fi ioli'iit and crue^roccedmga t which, far from 
caring the evil, fervemmnly to exafperate it the more 
'.i!;d rciid.r it incurable. The Spaniards, vyhom he 
lent hithir, being born and educated in an abfolntc 
inciinrtliy, jealous of the liberties and envious of the 
riil.cs till leoplc, broke through all their privj- 
kpes, ui'u iiled ili'.-m almoll after the fame manner as 
they lial k'lic the inhabitants of their new and ill- 
gotten -orr.i lions in America. This treatment oc- 
caliuncd a general infurreftion. The counts Hoorn, 
Egmont, and the prince of Orange, appearing at the 
bead of it, and I.uther’s reformation gaining ground 
about the fame tim.‘ in the Netherlands, liis difciplei 
joined the malecontents: whereupon King Philip in¬ 
ti oduced a kind of inquiiition in order to fupprefs 
them, and many thoufauds were put to death by tliat 
court, befiJes thofe that perilhed by the fword : for 
tlu'fe perfecutions and encroachments had occaflon- 
ed a civil war, in w'hich feveral battles were fought.t 
The counts Hoorn and Egmont were taken and beX 
headed ; but the prince of Orange, retiring into Hol¬ 
land, did, by the afliilance of England and France, 
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preferve Holland and fome of the adjacent provinces, 
which entered into a treaty for their mutual defence 
at Utrecht in 1579, and they have ever fince been 
ftylcd the United Provinces ; but the other provinces 
were reduced to the obedience of Spain by the duke 
of Alva and other Spanifli generals. However, their 
ancient privileges were in a great meafure rettored ; 
every province was allowed its great council or parlia¬ 
ment, whofe concurrence was required to the making 
of laws, and raifing money for the government, though 
thefe afiemblica were too often obliged to follow the 
didates of the couri. 

The late emperor Jofeph II. endeavoured to de¬ 
prive them even of the form of their free conilitution ; 
and he might very probably have fuccceded, had he 
not attempted at the fame time a reformation of the 
church. The Aullrian Netherlands arc wholly Ca¬ 
tholic, and fo bigotted to the Komifli fupcrllition, 
that though they had tamely fubmitted to many en¬ 
croachments of the archducal houfe on their civil 
right, no fooner did the monarch encroach upon the 
property of the holy mother church than they refilled 
his authority, and claimed all tiicir ancient privileges 
political and religious. The fame attachment to 
their ancient faith and wurlhip made them very lately 
contribute to expel from their territories tlie French 
whom they bad invited to relieve them from the Au- 
ftrian yoke. Thus her religious bigotry for once faved 
a free people from the iion lod of defpotifni on the 
one hand, and the cruelties of fiantic democrates 011 
the other. The provinces under the government of 
France were, till the late revolution, under the fame 
fevere arbitrary dominion as the other fubjefts of that 
crown, and they now experience the fame miferiet 
with the rcA of the republic. 

The Spaniards continued poflclTcd of almufi eight 
of thefe provinces, until the duke of Marlborough, 
general of the alliet, gained the memorable vidlory of 
Ramillks. After which BrufTcls the capital, and 
great part of thefe provinces, acknowledged Chat lesVI. 
(afterwards emperor) their fovereign ; and his daugh¬ 
ter, the late cniprefs queen, remained poilefred of them 
till the W'ar that followed the death of her father, 
when the French made an entire conqueft of them, ex¬ 
cept part of the province of l.iixcmhurg ; but tbey 
were rcllorcd by the peace of Aix-la-Cbapelle in 
and the French retained only Artois, the Cambiefit, 
part of Flanders, part of Hainault, and part ofT.ux- 
cn.burg, of wbich they have had the dominion now 
upwards of eighty years. 

The fail is generally fruitful, but differs in the fe¬ 
veral parts. The climate alio differs in Uic feveral 
provinces ; in thofe towards the foulh it does not dif¬ 
fer much from that of England, though the feafonx 
are more regular. In the northern provinces the win- 
ter is generally very fharp, and tlic fummer fultry hot; 
but the extreme cold and excelllve heal feldorh con¬ 
tinue above five or fix weeks. The air is reckoned 
very wholcfomc, but is fubjedl to thick fogs in win¬ 
ter, through the moiilnefs of the country, whicli 
Vould be very noxious, were it not for the dry cafttrly 
winds, wdiich, blowing off a long continent for two 
or three months in the year, clear the air, and occafloii 
very fharp frofls in January and Fih.-ijary; during 
which, tlic ports, rivers, and canak, arc commonly 
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Notkinim* ftmt op The face of the country ts low and flat; 

I for, except feme fmall hills and a few rifing grounds 
Nctlcher Utrecht and Guclderland, and in the jparts lying 
towards Germany, there is no hill to be feen in the 
whole 17 provinces. This ifr the rcafon that they 
have been called the Low Countries. French Flanders 
Bh<jund8 in grain, vegetables, flax, and cattle, but is 
in want of wood. 

For the Dutc6 NcttrrfanJs, fee (/tfiTFu Prnvtnret. 

NETHINIMS, among the Jtws, the pofterity of 
the Gibconites, who were condemned by Jofhua to 
be hewers of wood and drawers of water for the houfe 
of G»>d. 

NETOPION, a name given by the ancients to 
a very fragrant and coftly ointment, conilfting of a 
great number of the fineft fpicy ingredients. Hip¬ 
pocrates, in his Treatife of the Difeafes of Women, 
f^rcquetitly preferibes the netopion in. difeafes of the 
uterus; and in other places he fpeaks of its being 
poured into the ear as a remedy for deafnefs ( tbele 
compofitions, by their attenuating qualities, dividing 
the vifeous and thick humours.- The word netopion 
is alfo fometimes ufed to exprefs the angurntum JEgyp- 
tiacam, and fometimes Amply for oil of almonds. 

NETSCIIER (Gafpard), an eminent painter, bom 
at Prague in Bohemia in 1639. His father dying 
while he was an engineer in the Polirti fervice, his mo¬ 
ther was obliged, on account of her religion, fuddenly 
to leave Prague with her three funs. When (he had 
proceeded three leagues, flic flopped at a caflle; which 
being foon after befiegcd, two of her fons were ftarved 
to death ; hut die herfclf found means to efcape out of 
the fortrefs by night, and to fave her only remaining 
child. Carrying him in her arms, flie reached Ara- 
heim in Guclderland, where <hc found means to fup- 
port herfclf, and breed up her fan. At length a doc¬ 
tor of phyfic took young Nctfcher into his'patronage, 
with the view of giving him an education proper for a 
phyfician : hut Netfeher’s genius leading him to paint¬ 
ing, he could not forbear fcrawling out deflgns upon 
the paper on which he wrote his themes; and it be¬ 
ing found impofltble to conquer his fondnefs for draw¬ 
ing, he wa.s fent to a glazier, who was the only perfon 
in the town that underftood drawing. Netfcher foon 
finding himfelf above receiving any farther alliflauce 
from his mailer, was fent to Deventer, to a painter 
named Terburg, who was an able artift and a burgo- 
mafler of the town ; and having acquired under him a 
great command of his pencil, went to Holland, where 
he worked a long time for the dealers in piiflurcs, who 
paid him very little for his pieces, which they fold at 
a high price. Difgufted at this ungenerous treatment, 
herefolved to go to Rome; and for that purpofe em¬ 
barked on board a veflel bound for Buurdeaux. But 
liis marrying in that city prevented his travelling into 
Italy { and therefore, returning into Holland, he fet¬ 
tled at the Hague; where obferving that portrait- 
painting was the moft profitable, he applied himfelf 
tulely to it, and acquired fuch reputation, thas there 
is not a confiderable fiimily in Holland that has not 
fome 6 f his portraits; and befides, the greateft part of 
the foreign minifters could not think of quitting Hoi- ' 
land without carrying with them one of Netfeher’s 
portraits, whence they are to be feen all over Europe. 
He died at thcsHague^ in tflSq; leaving two fon% 


Theodore and Conflantine Netfcher, both of them Kettingi 
good portrait painters. 

NETTINGS, in a Ihip, a fort of grates made of Neva, 
fmall ropes feized together with rope yarn or twine," 
and fixed on the quarters and in the tops; they are 
fometimes fti-etchcd upon the ledges from* the wafte- 
trecs to the roof trees, from the top of the forecaftle 
to the poop, and fometimes are laid in the wafle of a 
fhip to ferve inflead of gratings, 

NETTLE, in botany. See Urtica. 

Sea NETTr - E . See Medusa and AumAi-Flonoer, 

NETTtE’Tree. Sec Celtis. . 

NETTUNO, a handfome town of Italy, in the 
Campagna di Roma. It is but thinly peopled, though 
feated in a fertile foil. The inhabitants arc almofl dl 
hunters. £. Long. 12. 57. N. Lat. 41. 30. 

NEVA, a river at Peterfburgh, in Ruflia. The 
views upon the banks exhibit the moft grand and 
lively feenes. The river it in moft places broader than 
the Thames at London, It is deep, rapid, and trauf- 
parent as cryftal, and its banks arc lined on each tide 
with. * continued range of handfome buildings. Ob 
thCii^Vth fide the fortrefs, the academy of fcicneet 
and that of art are the moft ftriking objeds; on the 
oppofite fide are the im^rial palace ; the admiralty, 
the manfions of many Ruffian nobles, and the Englifh 
line, fo called becaufe (a few houfe* excepted) the 
whole row is occupied by the Englifh merchants. la 
front of thefc building*, on the fouth fide, is the quay, 
which ftretches for three mileSj| except where it is in¬ 
terrupted by the admiralty; and the Neva, during th^ 
whole of that fpacc, has been lately embanked at the 
expence of the emprefs by. a wall, parapet, and pave¬ 
ment of hewn granite; a moft elennt and durable mo¬ 
nument of imperial munificence. There is a commu¬ 
nication between the oppoiites Tides of the rtver by a 
bridge of pontoons, which, when any thing is appre¬ 
hended from the force'^of ice rufhing down the ftreain, 
can be, and is generally indeed, removed. The great 
depth of the river, it appears, prevents the building 
of a ftune bridge; and, if it could be built, there is 
no reafon to fuppofe it could poffibly refift the force 
of thofe vaft fhoals of icc which in the bcginiilttg of i 
winter come down this rapid river. An attempt, how- f 
ever, has been made to remedy this inconvenience; f 
and a Ruffian peafant has anally projefled the plan 
of throwing a wooden bridge of one arch acrofs it, 
which in its narrowed part is 980 feet in breadth. As 
we think this is a matter of very confiderable importance, 
as well as of curiofity, we fhall give the following 
copious account of the plan and its author, in Mr 
Coxe’s own w’ords; who tells us that the artift bad 
then executed a model 98 feet in length, which he 
faw and examined with confiderable attention. 

“ The bridge is upon the fame principle with that 
of Shaifhaufen, excepting that the.mechanifm is mure 
complicated, and that the road is not fo level. I (hall 
attempt to deferibe it by fuppofr.ig it finifhed, as that 
will convey the heft idea of the |.lan. The bridge is 
roofed at the top, and covered at the tides ; it is form¬ 
ed by four frames of timber, two on each fide, com- 
pofed of various beams or truifes, which fupport the 
Vhole machine. The road is not, as is ufual, carried 
oveT the tup of the arch, hut is fufpended in the middle. 

*■ The following proportions I noted down with 
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Neva, the greatefl: exaftncfg at the time when they were cx- 
■" V plained to me by the artill. 

Length of the Cibutment on the north end, 6y8 feet. 
Span of the arch, • - - 9 ®° 

Length of»the abutment on the fouih end, 658 
Length of the whole ttiu 61 urc, including the 
.-ibutmcntfl, - - 2296 


The plane of the road upon its firft afeent 
makes an angle of five degrees with the 
ordinary furtace of the river. 

Mean level 0 f the river to the top of the 
bridge in the centre, ' 168 

Ditto to the bottom of the bridge in the 
centre, • • 126 

Height of the bridge from the bottom to the 
top in the centre, - - 42 

Height from the bottom of the bridge in 
the centre to the road, - 7 

Height from the bottom of ditto to the 
water, - - 84 

Htight from the water to the fpring of the 
arch, - - - 56 

So that there is a difference of 55 feet betwee^he 


road at the fpring of the atch suid the road at the 
centre; in other words, an afeent of ,115 feet in half 
980, or in the fpace of 490 feet, which is little more 
than eight-tenths of an inch to a foot. The bridge is 
broadelt towards the lldei, and dimiuiihes towards the 
centre. 

!' In the broadelt part h is - t68 feet. 

* In the centre or narrowcil - 42 

The breadth of the road is - 38 

“ The artift informed me, that to complete the 
bridge would require 49,650 iron nails, 12,908 large 
trees, 5500‘beams to firengthen them, and tliat it 
would coil 300,000 roubles, or/60,cool. He fpeaks 
of this bold projefl; with the ufual warmth of genius 5 
and is peifedUy convinced that it would be prafticahle. 
I nniil own that I am of the fame opinion,’though I 
hazard it with great diffidence. Wliat a noble effe^l 
wojul^be produced by a bridge ilriking acrofs the 
Neva, with an arch 980 feet wide, and towering 168 
feet from the furface of the water ? The defeription 
of fuch a bridge feems alinoft chin)erical; and yet 
upon infpeftion of the model we become reconciled 
to the idea. But whether the execution of this ftu- 
penduus work may deemed poffible or not, tlie mor- 
del itfclf is worthy of attention, and rc/ie(fls the 
higheil honour on the inventive faculties of that un¬ 
improved genius. It is fo compaftly conllruiSed, and 
of fuch uniform fulidity, that it has fnpported 3540 
pood, or 127,440 pounds, without having in the leall 

Vo I,. XIII. Part I. 


fwerved from its direction, which I am tdld is far more, Neva 
in proportion to its fiae, than the bridge if complet- |i 
ed would have occafion to fuAain from the prcfTuic of Neveru 
the carriages added to its own weight. »— 

“ The perfon who projerted this plan is a common 
Ruffian peafaiit. This extraordinary genius w'as ap¬ 
prentice to a fliopkeepsr at Niflinci Novogorod; op- 
pofiteto his dwelling was a wooden clock, which ex¬ 
cited his curiofity. By fcpcated examinations he 
compreh.mded the internal ftructure, and without any 
afliftance formed one exactly limilar in its prop"rtion 
and materials. His fuccefs in this firft effay iir>icd 
him to undertake the conftrudliun of metal clocks and 
watches. The emprefs, hearing of thefe wonderful ex¬ 
ertions of his native genius, took him under her pro- 
teftion, and feiit him to Lngluud ; from whence, on 
account of the difficulties attending his ignc! mcc of 
the language, he foon r« turned to Rufll<'>, I law a 
repeating watch of his workmanihip at the Ac.idtmy 
of Sciences s it is about the bignefs of an egg ; in the 
infide is reprefented the tomb of our Saviour, with 
tbeftone at the entrance, and thcccntincls upon duty; 
fuddcnly the ftone is removed, tlie cvntiiicis fall dowm, 
the angels appear, the woincn enter the fepnkhre, and 
the fame chant is heard which is perfunntd on Kafler- 
eve. Thefe are trifling, although cm ious perfoi rnances; 
but the very planning of the bridge was a moll fublimc 
conception. This perfon, wliofe name is Knlibin, 
bears the appeaniiice of a Knniaii peafaiit; he has a 
long beard, and wears the common drefs of the coun¬ 
try. He receives a penfion from the emj'rcfs, and is 
encouraged to follow the bent of his meclianical ge- 

. . ... PUte 

NEVEL, or Nkbi'i., in the jewifti antiquities, ScCCXl.lV 

kind of raiifical inllrumcnt. See Nablum. 

NEVERS is the capital of the Nevernois in France, 
and government of Orlianois. It is fitu.atcd in E. longi¬ 
tude 3. 15. N. latitude 46.50. on the river Loire, which 
here rcccivef. the rivulet Nirvre, from tvhicli lliis city 
derives its name. It is a place of great antiquity, fup- 
poftd to he Ciefar’s Noviodunum in yEdiiis, where lie 
eredted magizines for his ainiies. Francis f. made ii 
a duchy and peerage in 1521, in favour of Francis of 
Clcve, to whom it eainc by r.iarri.igc. Jl devolved af¬ 
terwards to the hoiil'e of Mantua, and then to tlie 
Palatine family, who 1651 fold it to Cardinal Ma¬ 
zarine. The cardinal obtained a title of duke and peer 
for bis nephew Philip Mancini, in whofe family it 
continued till the late revolution, thougli it is impt.f. 
fible, in the prefent unfcttled ftutc of France, to fay 
whofe property it may he now. I'he town k I'ortifitd 
with walls, defended with many high towers and deep 
ditches, and is the feat of a bifliopric, fuffragan of 
Sens, as likcwife of a bailiwic and chamber of ac- 
C counts. 


(a) Wc have given this detail in Mr Coxe’s own words, as it appears to tis to deferve attention on ac¬ 
count of the greatnefs of the projeS, which would have excited admiration had it been attempted by one en¬ 
lightened by uiicncc and liberal arts, much more when it comes through the humble medium of a Ruffian peafant. 
It was never executed, as wc arc jull informed by a gc»tleman who left St Petcrlburgh about the beginning 
of June 1793; but the model remains, and is ftill fh^wn. The fame gentleman {wc quote his own words) 
adds, “ that every mechanic thinks it pradlicable ; and that the general belief is, that the emprefs would have 
built it, had flic not found ufe for all her money in carrying on her warlike and diplomatic traiifadions with 
other court*.” 
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Nevers, counts* There ts a ftoue bridge on the Loircj with 
^ Ncuchatt el. arches, a draw •bridge on each tide, and towers 

to defend them. The cathedral is dedicated to St 
Cyr. There are eleven pariflies in the town, and a 
great many religious hotifcs. The Jcfiiita college near 
the gate dcs Ardeliers is a hatidfome IVru6lure. The 
palace of the dukes of Nevers has a large front be> 
tween two great towers, with a court on one fide and 
a garden on the other. Here it was that John Cafi- 
mir king of Poland die’d the i6th of l>ecember 1672. 
Near this palace ilands the convent of Cordeliers, 
wlio have a inagniticcnt church, in which the tombs 
of duke John and Catharine of Bourbon on the right, 
and thole of Lewis of Gonzagu duke of Nevers, and 
HenritHa of Clevcs his wife, merit attention.—— 
Tiiis town is famous for its glafs-rnSnufaflure and 
earthen waie, and is faid to contain about 8000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

In the centre of Nevers, on the fiimmit of a biU, 
is built the palace of the ancient dukes. - It appear* 
to have been cunilrufled in the fixteenth century, and, 
though beginning to exhibit marks of decay,isyeta mo- 
dtl of tlicbeautyai'.d delicacyofthe Gothic architcdlurc. 
The apartments are hung with tapeilry of 200 year* 
old, which have an air of grotcfque and rude magni- 
/iccucc. There is irt one of the chambers a portrait of 
Madame de Moutcfpan, who appears rifing from a fu- 
perb couch, the curtains of which are draw-ii back, and 
fupported by Cupids. Her attitude is half voluptu¬ 
ous, half contemplative. >She is dielTcd in a negligent 
difliabtlle, and her hair floats down over her ihuulders 
and neck in w'aving ringlets. Her head reRs on her 
left hand, and one of her feet is concealed by her robe ; 
the other, which is naked to the mid-leg, and on 
w'hich the paintur with great tafte, has exhaulled all 
his art, is placed on an embroidered culhion. Her 
flippers arc thrown carelefsly by. 

NEUCHATTEL, a tolerably handforae town of 
Swiflerland, capital of a county of the fame name. 
There arc ftvtral ancient ruins near it, which (how 
its former extent; and there are two large churches, 
betides a calllc where the governor reiides. The town 
contains about 3C00 inhibitants. It is fituated paitly 
on a finall plain, bctw'een Mount Jura and the lake of 
Neuehattel, which is 17 miles long and five broad) 
the tide of the haibour is the ufual walk of the 
inhabitants. Part of it toe> is built upon the tide 
of the mountain ; whence (ome of its ftreets are 
very (leep. In this fmull place feveral public works 
have h.tety been executed, which Mr Coxe thinks 
arc far beyond the revenues, or even the wants, of 
fuch a little ftatc. Among thefe he inilanccs a fu- 
perh caufew'ay and a town-houfc “ built (fays he) of 
fuch fnlid materials as if it was intended to (urvive 
to the moil diRant poflerity, and to rival the duration 
of the mnch-fanied Roman capitol,” At the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century, commerce was very 
little followed in this town, owiifg to an abfurd opi¬ 
nion which prevailed among the inhabitants of its be¬ 
ing difgraceful ; but this prejudice is now cxtinguiih- 
cd, and the town in a mueli more ilouriihing fituatio^ 
than before. The chief article of exportation is 
wine, which is much efteemed ; and manufaftures of 
printed linens and cotton have been eflabliflied with 
confidcrable fuccefs. The flourilhing ftatc of Neu- 


cbattel IS principally owing to the benefafliont of MrMenrhstteb 
David Pury, late banker of the court at Lifbon. He ——y—•i' 
was born at Neuehattel in 1709 ; but having received 
bis education there, he quitted it in great poverty 
and repaired to Geneva, where he (erved his ap- 
preuticcfliip, but in what line is not mentiyned. From 
Geneva he went to London, where he a£led as clerk 
to a dealer in precious ftones, and acquired great re¬ 
putation by eihmating the value of diamonds at fight. 

After a long refidence in England he went to Lilbon, 
where he carried on a very extenfive commerce : and 
having been appointed court-banker, his fortune rapid¬ 
ly increafed. His gcncrofity, however, kept pace 
with his wealth ; and he not only remitted large fums 
to Neuehattel while living, but left bis country his 
heir when he died. His contributions in all arcefti- 
mated by Mr Coxe at 2oo,oool.; a confiderable part 
of which has been employed in conftruAing the pub¬ 
lic works already mentioned. Mr Coxe hints, that 
notwithftanding the fuperb edifices already mentioned, 
there are many couveiiicncies (lill wanting to render 
Neuehattel agreeable ; the public walks, for inllaiice, 
might be greatly improved j tlje ftreets, which are very 
dirty, might be kept clean ; and a torrent which runa 
through the town, and,frequently threatens it with 
inundations, might be turned. Encouragement ought 
alfo to be given to literature ; for our author obferves, 
that the inhabitants of Neuehattel are much more ig- 
noi-ant than thofc of other parts in SwilTerland, which 
no doubt is in a great meafure owing to their having 
not a tingle feminaiy of learning which deferves the 
name in the place. It hais a grand and Uttle coun¬ 
cil : the firft is coinpolcd of 40 perfons, with two roa- 
fters of the keys; the little council confifts of 24 
members, comprehending the maytw, who is prefident. 

Thefe two councils aiTcmblc regularly every month. 

The ecclcfiaftics likewife affemble every month, to 
confult on affairs belonging to the church, and to fill 
up the places of minillers that die. They choofe a 
dean every year, who is prefident of the general af- 
fcmblies, which are called c/i^s s und fometimes he 
is confirmed in this digiiity. E. Long. 7. lo. N. Lat. 

47-5- .Jv..;, ' 

NEUCHJkyifwC, a fovereigu county of Swiffer- 
land, bounded on the weft by the Franche Compte, 
on the north by the bifliopric of Bade, and on the 
eaft andibnth by the cantons of Berne and Friburg. 

This principality of Neuehattel and Vallengin ex¬ 
tend from the lake of Neuehattel to the borders of 
Franrhe Compte, being in length about 12 leagues, 
and fix in breadth. The plqin with the lower part 
of the mountains is occupied by the diftri£l of Ncu- 
chattel, but Vallengin is totally enclofed by Jura. 

Parallel chains of thefe mountains run from call to 
weft, forming feveral valleys in the moft elevated 
parts. The lower grounds of this chain confiil of 
arable lands and vineyards; the higher of large trafts 
of forell, which in many parts have been cleared and 
converted into pafturc grounds, intermixed with fields 
of barley and oats. The inhabitants are numerous, 
and remarkable for their genius, pulitenefs, and aflivc 
induilry. It contains three cities, one town, 90 vil- 
41 ages, and about 500 huufes difperfed in the moun¬ 
tains. I'hc inhabitants are all Proteftants, except 
two Reman catholic villages: and in >529 they ca¬ 
tered 


/ 
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KwtJ'Mtcl. tered into a drift alliance with the cantons of Bertie, 

' Friburg, Soleure, and Lucern. The air ia healthy 
and temperate, hot the foil not everywhere equally 
fertile: however, there arc large vineyards, which 
produce white and red wine, which latl is excellent. 
The patlure's on the mountains feed a great number 
of all forts of cattle ; and there are plenty of deer in 
the foreils ; befides large trouts, and other good fiih, 
in the lakes and rivers. The mildnefs of the govern¬ 
ment, and agreeable .fltuation of the inhabitants in 
general in tliefe dillrifts, is evident from the great 
increafe of population in the fpace of 32 years. In 
1752 they contained only 28,017 fubjefts and 4318 
aliens: but in 1784 the number w'as augmented to 
31,576 fubjefts and 9704 aliens ; being an increafe 
of near a fourth part in that time. The facility with 
which the burgherfhip of Ncuchattel is acquired, may 
alfo be accounted one of the means of augmenting its 
population; for between the years 1760 and 1770, 
the magiftrates admitted 41 perfons to this privilege; 
from 1770 to 1780, 46 ; from 1780 to 1785, 51 } in 
all 138; many of whom had children before they 
purchafed their burgherfhip, and 38 of them li|iere 
foreigners, either German, French, or Dutch. 

The diftrifts of Neuchattcl Snd Vallcngin now make 
part of the Prullian dominions. It had its own counts 
for a long time; the laft of whom dying in 1694 
without jffue, it came to Mary of Orleans duchefs 
of Nemours, his only filter, who alfo died without 
iffue in 1703. There were then 13 competitors, among 
whom was Frederick I. king of Pruflia, who claimed 
W heir to the prince of Oi-atij^ His right was ac¬ 
knowledged by the ftates of the country in 1707 ; 
but in this part of bis dominions the Prufltan monarch 
is far from having fucb an abfolute authority as in 
others. On the acceflion of Frederick I. fome gene¬ 
ral articles vrere agreed on, by which the prerogatives 
of the prince and the rights of the people were fettled. 
Difputes, howeveV, occurred > betwixt the king and 
his fubjefts, which were not thoroughly fettled till 
the year 1768, wlien the gineral articles were not 
only renewed, but explained wherever tb^r tenor had 
been miflaken, confirming alfo feveral privileges in fa¬ 
vour of the people which had hitherto been equivo¬ 
cal or not duly obferyed. The moft impoitant of 
thefe general articles were, i. The eftablidiment of 
the reformed religion, and. the toleration of no otbeff 
except in two places where it was already prevalent, 
2. No civil or military ofRce to be polTefled by fo¬ 
reigners, that of governor only excepted. 3. All 
fubjefts have a right to enter into the u;rvicc of a fo¬ 
reign prince not aftually at war with the king as fo- 
vereign of Neuchattcl; the ftate may alfo continue 
neuter when the king is engaged in wars which do 
not concern the Helvetic b<idy. 4. The proper ad- 
miniflration of juftice 3 for which the three eilatea of 
Neuchattcl and Vallengin (haU be annually aiiembled. 
5. The magiftratcB to hold their places during good 
behaviour; but of this certain perfons appointed at 
Ncuchattel, and not the king, are to judge. 6. The 
fovereign, on his acceflion, fliall take an oath to main¬ 
tain the rights, liberties, and cufloms of the people, < 
wrilten and unwritten. 

This laft aiticle is no lefs important than it is fln- 
|i;ular; for upon an unwritten cuftom one of their 


moft cflential privileges depends; viz. that die fove- Nnichaitcl. 
reign fhall be confidercd only as relident at Ncuchattel.' 

“ Now (fays Mr Coxe), this privilege, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the third article jiift cited, forms the balls 
of their civil liberty. By the former, the prince, 
when abfent, caii only addrefs his fubjefts through 
his governor and the council of ftate ; and no fubjeft 
can be tried out of the country, or otherwii'e than by 
judges appointed by the conftitiition : by the latter, 

Ihould the king of Pruflia be at war with all Ger¬ 
many, the peo^e of Ncuchattel and Vallcngin are by 
no means obliged to arm in his defence; but indivi¬ 
duals may even ferve againft him, as long as the 
powers whom they ferve are not engaged in any hollili- 
ties agaiuft theirown country.” A remarkable inftaiice 
of this lad our author gives in the following anecdote. 

“ When Henry duke of Longueville, and lovereign of 
Neuchattcl was, in 1650, fent to the caillc of Vincen¬ 
nes, Felix de Mareva!, captain of the Swifs guar’s, 
kept guard in his turn, though he was citizen ofNeu- 
chattri, at the door of tlie prifon where his fovereign 
was confined.” 

The king confers nobility, names the principal of¬ 
ficers of ftate, appoints the prefidents of the courts of 
jullice called chatelins and mayorti but his revenues 
fcarcely amount to 5000I. a*year. They arife from 
certain demefnes; from a fmall land-tax, the tythes 
of wine and corn, and a tenth part of the value of all 
immoveables. No fubjeft pays any duty upon goods 
either exported or imported, except for foreign wines 
brought into the town itfelf. 

Neuchattcl enjoys very coufidcrable privileges, has 
the care of the poliee within its own diftrift, and is 
governed by its own magiftracy coiififtiiig of a great 
and little council. The tliree cftalcs of the country 
form the fnpreme tribunal, and receive appeals from 
the inferior court of juftice. They coiifift of izjudges 
divided into three eftates : the judges in the firll and 
fccond divifion hohl their places for life ; but thofe in 
the third are chofen annually. The eftates ufually 
meet once a-year in the month of May, but are con¬ 
voked exti-aordiiiarily upon pailicular occaiions, and 
the town of Neuchattel is always the place of meeting. 

They are not, however, the reprelentatives of the 
people, nor do they poflefs any legiflative authority. 

Properly fpcaking, they are the fupreme court of ju¬ 
dicature, which receives all appeals, and decides iinally 
upon all caufes, even thole which relate to tlie fu- 
vefeigiity of the country, of which we have an ex¬ 
ample in the revolution of 1707. The ordinary ad- 
miniilration of government is veiled in the council of 
ftate, which fuperintends the general police, and is 
the medium by which the fovereign excicifes bis jurif- 
diftion. The members are nominated by the xiiig, 
and are not reftrifted to any number, but he is always 
confidered as perfonally prefiding in the alTembly; and 
the prefident has- no other powers than thofe of con¬ 
voking the aflembly, propofmg the fubjefts of con- 
fideration, collefting the votes, and deciding when 
the voices are equal. The ordinances of this council 
ire previoufly communicated to the miutfiraux of Neu¬ 
chattel, who muft certify that they contain nothing 
contrary to law. The minillraux are a kind of com- 
mittee from the council of .the town, and are intruft. 
ed with the adminiftration of the police. They con- 
C 2 fift 
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NenchaiteL of the two prefidcnts of that council, four mafter 
' burghers taken from the little council, and the banne¬ 
ret or guardian of the liberties of the people. The 
former fix arc changed every two year# ; and the ban¬ 
neret is chufeu by the general ailcinbly of the citi¬ 
zens, and continues in oifice during lix years. 

When the enufes arc decided in the month of May 
by the three eftates, the four judges, who form the third 
eftate, retire, and their place is fupplied by the four 
luinidraux. The attorney general then defircs the 
members of the three ettates to take into confidcra- 
tion whether it is neccHTary to frame any new laws. 
If a new ordinance is propofed, a declaration is drawn 
up and delivered to the council of iVatc for their de¬ 
liberation, whether it be contrary to the prerogativea 
of the prince or the rights of thefubjedl; from thence 
it is communiented to the council of the tottn in or¬ 
der to be exaniined, whether it infringes the privi¬ 
leges of the citizens. If adopted by the council of 
ibtte and the council of the town, it is propofed to 
the prince for his approbation or rejeftion ; in the 
former cafe it is again publicly read before the three 
eftates, and the governor or prefident declares the 
approbation of the fovercign. It is then promul¬ 
gated, or pafled into a law by the three cllates. The 
people of Vallcngin have always been confultcd upon 
the framing a new law fince the acceffion of the 
houfe of Brandenburg. For this purpofc the three 
matter burghers of Vallcngin examine, whether it con¬ 
tains any thing incoufillent with the franebifes of that 
diftrnil; ; in which cafe they have the power of remon- 
ftrating to the governor in council. Kvery year, at 
the conclufion of the aflcmbly of the ettates of Ncu- 
cliattel, thole of Vallcngin, as conttitutingthe fupreroe 
court of judicature for that country, meet at Vallen- 
gin, and decide finally all appeals from the inferior 
courts of juttice. Both principalities are divided into 
a certain number of dillrifls, each of which has its 
crimin.al court of juttice. Every criminal is brought 
to trial immediately after he is arretted, and fentence 
is read to him in prifon. Next morning he appears 
again before the judges, aflembled in the open air ; 
the former proceedings on the trial arc read, and the 
judges once more deliver their opinion. In capital 
fentcnccs the governor is immediately made acquaint¬ 
ed with the circumftanccs of the cafe ; and if he docs 
not mitigate the fcntciice, it is put in execution with¬ 
out delay. Torture, though fcldom ufed, is not en¬ 
tirely abolittitd in thefe diltrifts. Great circiimfpec- 
tion, however, is made ufe of in judicial proceedings, 
wliich (fays Mr Coxc) may fometimes favour the 
efcape of the criminal; but the few inftances of atro¬ 
cious crimes prove that this humane caution is no en¬ 
couragement to tranfgrtflions, and is a ftroiigipre- 
fumption of the gcncnil good morals which prevail 
among the people. In >a ivord, perlbnal liberty is al- 
moft as tenderly and as fccurtly pr»te£led by the laws 
of this country as by thofe of our. own invaluable con- 
ftltiitiou. Thus the liberties of the people arc as well 
and perhaps better fecured, than even in the democrati- 
cal cantons; for although the moft defpotic prince itf 
Germany is fovereign, his power is exceedingly li¬ 
mited. Among the ftriking cireumttances which cha- 
rafftt-ize this goverment, muft be mentioned the very 
liberid encouragment given to ftrangprs who fettle 


in the coantry. They enjoy every privilege of trade Kvufchst* 
and commerce} and in no ftate arc fewer elTeutial di- 
ftin<ftionv made between ftrangers and natives.” „ ” . 

NEUFCHATTEAU, a town of France, in Lor-, 
rain, and capital of the chalellany of Chatenoi. It is 
a handlome, populous, trading town ; having an ab¬ 
bey of the nuns of St Clair, a commandery of Malta, 
and feveral convents of monks and nuns. It is feated 
in a bottom, in a foil fertile in corn, wine, and all the 
neceflaries of life, on the river Mouzon. £. Long. 

5. 45. Lat. 48. 20. 

NEVIS, one of the Caribbee iflands, lying about 
feven leagues north of Montfeirat, and feparated fnim 
St Chriftopher's by a narrow channel. It makes a 
beautiful appearance from the fea, being a large coni¬ 
cal mountain covered w'ith fine trees, of any eafy afeeut 
on every fide, and entirely cultivated. The circumfe¬ 
rence is about 21 miles, w'ith a confidcrable trad! of 
level ground all around. The climate in the lower 
part is reckoned to be warmer than Barbadoes, but it 
IS more...temperate towards the funimit. The foil is 
very fine iiL^he lower part, but grows coarfer as we 
vafeend. THie produdiwins are nearly the fame with 
thofe of St Ghrillopher. There are three pretty good 
roads or bays, with fmall towns in their vicinity } 

Charles Town, Mufeton Bay, and Newcaftle. This 
pleafaot ifiand waad^led under the aufpices of Sir 
Thomas Warner rewn St Chriftopher’s. His fuccef- 
fur, Governer Lake, was confident as the Solon of 
this little country; ^ which hedifpofed of every thing 
with fiich prudence, #rifdom, andjuftice, as procured 
him an high reputation with the French as well a* * 

Engliih. In the Dutch war they met with fome di- 
fturbance from the French ; but by being covered by 
an Engliih fquadron, the enemy were .obliged to defift 
from their intended invafion, after «'IbBaft.itngage- 
ment in fight of the ifland. SirifWiBiafla Stapleton 
fometimes refided here, and Sir Nathaniel Johnfon 
cuiiftantly, at which time the inhabitants of Nevis 
were computed at 30,000. In the war immediately 
after the revolution, they exerted themfelvcs gallantly, 
and had two regiments of 300 men each. In that of 
Queen Anne they behaved equally well, tliougli they 
were lefs fortunate t for the French landing with a 
fuperior fotco, and having ^inveigled moft of their 
flaves, they were forced to capitulate. About 4000 
of thefe flaves the French carried away and fold to 
the Spaniards, to work in their mines. The parlia¬ 
ment, after making due inquiry into the Ioffes they 
had fuftained, voted them about a third part of the 
fum in which they had fuftered. Thefe Ioffes by war, 
an epidemic difeafe, and repeated hurricanes, exceed¬ 
ingly diminiflicd the number of the people. They are 
now thought not to exceed aooo or 3000 whites, and. 

6000 blacks. There is here a lieutenant governor, 
with a council, and an affcmbly, which is rompoied 
of three members from each of the five pariflics into 
which the ifland is divided. The commodities are 
cotton and fugar; and about 20 fail of fliips are a.i- 
nually employed in this trade. 

NEURADA, in botany ; A genus ofthedecagy- 
Aiia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the i3tii or¬ 
der, Succulents. The calyx is quinquepartite ; there are 
five petals; the capfule inferior, dccemtocular, decafper- 

nious. 
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Kcuritics mous, an 3 acnleated. There la ohIjt one fpcciea, the 
N'uter whole plant is wlrite and wooUy: it 

■ fends off nuracioua ilalka in every difoction, which lie 
flat on the ground: the leaves ftand on (hort foot- 
ilalka; they arc of an oval fliapr, and plaited like thdfe 
of the maritlt. It is a native of the warm cliinatcsi 
and found on dry parched grouiids. 

NEURIT ICS, in pharmacy, medicines ufcfol in 
diforders of the nerves. 

NEUROGRAPHY, fignifies a defeription of the 
nerves. Sec Anatomy, N'* 136. 

NEUROPTERA. See Zoology. 

NEUTER, a perfon indifferent, who has cfpoufed 
neither party, and is aeithcr friend nor foe. 

A judge ought to be neuter in the canfes he judge* •; 
in queftions, where reafon appears neuter, a man fhould 
ever incline to the fide of the unhappy. 

Nboter, in grammar, denotes a fort of gender of 
nouns, which are neither mafculine nor feminine. See 
Gender. 

The Latins have three kinds of genders, putfeuline, 
feminine, and neuter. In Englifli, iuidu^|ef^o^ern 
tongues, there is no fuch thing as neuter riodiifc' 
Noun. 

Ferhs Neutbk, by fome grammarians called intranft- 
the verh, are thofe which govern nothing, and that are 
neither aaive nor pofitivc. 

When the adioti expreffed b^Ite verb has no ohjeft 
to fall upon, but the. verb aIone'4uppltes the whole idea 
of the adion } the verbia faid be iieuier: as, I deep, 
thou yawiieft, he fneezes, wr^talk, ye run, they Hand 
, ftiH. 

Some dividSe verba neuter into, t. Such as do not 
fignify any adliqWbnt a quality; as albet, “ it is white 
or a flttif^a, isfidet, he fits;” or have fome relation 
to pbtce’f ■ id “ he is prefent or to fome other 

ftate or attribute,'•ad regnat, “ he rules,” &c. And, 
2. Thofe that tkb. fignify atfions, though thofe fuch as 
do not pafs ihtOijHiy fubjetl: different from the adtor; 
as to dine, to fup, to play, &e. 

But this latter hind fometimes ccafe to be neuter, 
and commence adlive ; efpccially in Greek and' Latin, 
when a fubjeft is given tlicm-: as, vhere vltam, ambu- 
lare viam, pugnere fugnam. Thus the old French poets 
fay, Soupirer fon touritItHt ; the Englilh^ to ^gh hit 
woes. Sec. 

But this is obferved only to obtain where fotne* 
thing particular is to be expreffed, not contained, 
in the verb : as, vhere vltam beatam, to live a hap¬ 
py life ; pttgnare bonam pugnam, to fight a good fight. 
See. 

According to the abbot de Langeau, verbs neuter 
may be divided into aBhe and fajjive ; the firft, thofe 
that form their tenfes in Englifh, by the auxiliary verb 
to have; in French, by avoir. The fecond, thofe that 
form them in Englifh with the verb to be ; in French 
tf/rr.--Thas, to flccp, to yawn, dormir and eiernuer, 
arc neuters u 5 /w.—To come, and to arrive, are neuters 
pttjjive. 

Nevtsial Salts, among chemifts, thofe compounded 
of an acid with any other fubftance capable of uniting* 
with it and deftroying its acidity. Thofe in which tie 
acid is faturated with an earth or a metal are called m~ 
perfeB, but thofe in which a pure alkali is employed 
arc called peifeS neutrals. 


NEUTRALITY, the ftate of a perfon or thing NeattaKtf 
that Is neuter, or that takes part with neither fide. 

NEW ABBEY, lituated near Kilcullen bridge, in the New^ 
county of Kildare, and province of Leinfter, in Ireland. 

It was founded by Rowland Euftacc, of a great and an- ' 
cient family in this county; the tower is ftill ftandiug, 
and fome part of the abbey; the ruins of the reft have 
contributed to build fevcral dwellings near it. In the 
infide Rowland Eullace and bis lady lie buried ; their 
figures, clothed in armour, are to be feen there. Near 
this is a handfome feat of the Carter family, on the 
oppofitc fide of the river Liffty. 

NEWARK upon Trent, in the county of Notting¬ 
ham, is a great thoroughfare in the York road, 124 
miles from London. It has bridges over the Trent, 
which forms an ifland here, by dividing itfelf into two 
ftreami two miles above the town, which meet again 
two miles belbw it. A magnificent caftle was built 
hdre in the reign of King Stephen, which held out 
flootly in the barons wars for King John, who died 
here, 0<&ober 19. 1216; and it alfo flood out for 
King Charles I. to the laft; but after he had put hini- 
felf into the bands of the Scots army then before it. 
the governor by his order furrendered it, after which 
it was demoliflted.—It was fituated near the river; the 
walls of the towers are very thick, and of a very great 
height; and were there 110 hiflorical tcllimony, tiu-fe 
remains arc fnfficient evidence that it was formerly of 
great importance. In the court before thefe ruins is 
a very fine bowling green, and near it a manufaiflory of 
facking. The town being fubjeft to inundations from 
the river Trent, and often from that circuinllance made 
impaffable, a turnpike road, at the infligatioii of a pub¬ 
lican, was made about twenty years ago,.fo high as to 
be palled with fafety in the greateft floods, by arches 
of brick being made in feveral places to carry off the 
water, conftrufted by Mr Smeaton, at the expence 
of i2,oool. Near the town there is a bridge con- 
ftru^ed for the fame purpofe, made moftly.iipon dry 
land, confining of nine arches. It has a neat thongli 
fmall new ftrcct, and a market place that is handfotne, 
though not very fpacious. Its church, which is rec¬ 
koned one of the lineft in the kingdom, was built by 
Henry VI. and has a lofty fpire. It was incorporated 
by King Charles II. with a mayor and 12 aldermen.— 

The fame king, in gratitude ttf the town for its loyalty 
to his father,gave it the privilege of fending members to 
parliament. It has a good trade in corn, cattle, wool, 

&€. and has a charity fchool for 36 boys. Its market 
is on Wednefday ; fairs on the Friday before Pafllon- 
Sunday, May i4th,Whit-Tuefday, Auguft 12th, Nov. 

I ft, and Monday before December nth. Here was 
an abbey of Auguftine friars. A free Ichool was found¬ 
ed here, endowed with the lordfliip of Evciton in this 
county; and the vicar of Newark, and the brethren of 
the Trinity-guild for the time being, who were then 
the chief governors of this town, were made perpetual 
truftccs for this'foundation. Many Roman urns and 
other antiquities have been found about this town, 
from whence it has been fuppofed that they had fome 
town in the neighbourhood. 

NEWBOROUGH, or Newburgh, in the Ifle of 
Anglefey, North Wales, diftant from London 254. 
miles, though but a fmall town, fituated over agamll 
Caernarvon in Nwtli Wales, about 17 miles fouth- 

weft. 
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Hrwliurgr from Braumaris ; is governed by a mayor, two 
. bailin':!, aiid a recorder. Its 'Welfti name is RhS^r, 
owttfit e Jlh'fvair. Its weekly markets, which arc pretty 
well fiipplied with provilioiis, are kept on Tuefdays; 
and its annual fairs on the- 22d of June, Aug. loth 
and 21 (I, Sept. 25th, and Nov. nth. 

NEWBURG, the name of fcveral towns of Ger¬ 
many, two of which are the chief towns of duchies of 
the fame name; one in Bavaria, and the other in the 
Palatinate. 

NEWBl’^RY, a town in the county of Berks in 
Et.gi.-ind, 16 miles from Reading, and 56 from Eon* 
don, arofe on the decay of Spinhain-Land. Notwith- 
llunding its name figniiies New-Borough, it is as old 
almoft as the Coiiquelt. It made fo much broad 
cloth formerly, that in the reign of Henry VIII. here 
floiirilhcd John Winfeomb, commonly called yack of 
Nttvhury, one of the grcatcll clothiers that ever was 
in Kiig'and, who kept too looms in his houfe; and 
ill the expedition to Howden Field agt-iinfl the Scots, 
marched with too of his own men, all armed and 


pleas for aftions under 40I. Its caflle, of which KewesAki. 
there is little to be now feen, was built in the reign of 
Henry III. It had four churches formerly, which are 
now reduced to one, the town having fuifered much in 
the barons wars. There are frequent horfe races in 
the neighbourhood, though it is in a manner ftirround- 
ed with coal pits; particularly one at Hamley-Green. 

It is fofter than the cannel coal, and is cut out in 
dices; but confumes fo fall, that it is only lit for - 
forg|ei|. There is the greateft quantity of Hone ware 
made near this place of any part of England ; fo that 
one year with another, they arc faid to export 20,oool. 
worth of it. 

Newcastle, the capital of the county of Nor¬ 
thumberland in England, 14 miles north of Durham, 

94 north of York, 6g fouth by call of Berwick, 60 
eaft of Carlifle, and 271 from London, Ibands at the 
end of the Pifts wall, on the north fide of! the Tyne, 
over which it has a Hately bridge into the bifhop- 
tic of Durham, in which its fuburb called Gaifide 
is fituated ; for the liberties of Newcaflle extend no 


chitliLd at his own expence ; and he built all the weft 
pan uf the church. Alfo Mr Kcnric, the fon of a 
clothier here, though afterwards a merchant in Lon- 
«loii, left 4000I. to the town, as well as 7500I. to 
Reading, to encourage the woollen inanufadlory. It 
makes a great quantity of (halluons and druggets, but 
not near fo much broad cloth now as fonnerly) yet it 
is a flounfliing town, with fpaeious ftrccts, and a large 
maiket place, in which is the guild-hall. The church 
is a good one, of ftonc, fupp'ifed to have been built 
about 1640. It has feven lets of alms houfes. In 
the neighboui hood, on the banks of the Keiuiet, there 
is a ftralum of petrified wood dug out for fiiing, when 
they frequently find trunks of large oaks yet undecay¬ 
ed, with petrified hazel nuts, fir cones, &c. with the 
bones and horns of Hags, antelopes, &c. tulles of boars, 
and heads of beavers. The river Kenuet, which 
abounds with excellent trout, cels, and cray-filli, ru'is 
through tile town ; and here is plenty of all other pro- 
viiions. It was made a corporation by Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and is governed by a mayor, high fteward, al¬ 
dermen, &.C. It fends a great quantity of malt to 
Lunuun, has good inns, and has a charity-fchool for 
40 boys. Its market, which is well fupplied with 
corn, is on Thurfdays; and fairs on Holy-Thurlday, 
July 7th, .^ug. 24tli, and 0 £l. 28th. 

NEWCASTLE-f/nJer-L/fle, a town in England, 
in the county of Stafford, on a branch of the Trent, 
is 15 miles north of Stafford, 33 fouth fouth-eaft of 
Warrington, and 149 from London; had a caftle, now 
in ruins; and is fo called from an older caftle, which 
formeily flood two miles off, at Chefterton-Under- 
Linc. It was incorporated by King Henry I, and 
a.^ain by Qiieen Elizabath and King Charles II. and is 
n n et lied by a mayor, two jufticcs, two bailiffs, and 
(.-.nunon connei)."^ The clothing trade fiourifhes 
; err ; bat its chief manufiuRory is hats, here being an 
! -rpoi.n-d company of felt makers. The ftreets 
i.'. .-.iJ ..u ivtll paved, but moft of the buildings 
Jov ... -i f 'lMeii'-d. The market is on Mondays; fairs 
r.alli. Motiday, Whit-Monday, July 6tb, firft 
■■ly i! .lep' -.mber, and November 6th, for cattle. 

. !v/ a gri -tt licaft-niarket every other Mon- 
i'l'.e cuipoi-ation has a court, which holds 


farthef than the great iron gate upon the bridge, 
which has the arms of the bifhop of Durham carved 
on the eaft fide and thofc of Ncwcaftlc on the weft 
fide. It is admitted to ha'K been a Roman ftation, 
though no evidence at prefent appears, except at Pan- 
don-gate, whofe fuperttrudlure is of different work- 
manfliip and model from any others of the town, the 
arches being circular. The Carpenter's tower is alfo 
of Roman uriginaL In the Saxons time it was cafted 
Moncq/ler, from the monks here, who all fled when R 
was depopulated by the Danes ; and afterwards New 
cajlle, from a caftle built here by William the Coa- 
qiicror’s fon, Robert, in 1080, to defend the country 
againft the Scuts, whofe kings had this town- before 
the Norman conquelt, and fomeiimcs refided liCn,—• 
Several monafteries and hjdhfapiwcre built faerefooh af¬ 
ter the caftle ; and it was greatly enlatged and enrich¬ 
ed by a good trade to the coafts of Gi^any, and by 
the fale of its coal to other parts of England ; for 
which, and for other mefehandife, it is become the 
great emporium 9^' i^nglaod, it being the 

neateft and largcft TOwPpptllbfe paits, next to York. 
In the reign of Edwaro I. R was burnt by the Scots; 
but a very rich burgher vlho was taken priibner, foon 
raiifomed himfelf for'S good fum- of money, and be¬ 
gan the fiift fortifications df the place, which he ex¬ 
tended from Sand-gate to -Pampedon, and thence to 
the Auftin friars gate ; which the townfmen finifhed, 
and encompaffed with flout walls, which.extended two 
miles, wherein are feven gates and many turrets, with 
feveral csfements bomb-proof. To which two other 
gates were added in more modern times, viz. Bridge- 
gate and Sand-gate: the wfill between them was af- 
-terwards removed to open the quay. .Edward IIL 
granted the corporation the duties and cuftoms of the 
town for feven years, to enable them to complete the 
'fortification. It is a borough at leaft as ancient as 
King Richard IL who granted that a fword fliould he 
carried before the mayor; and King Henry VI. made 
k a town'and county incorporate of itfcif, independ- 
enljof Northumberland. Henry VII. built a mona- 
ftery here for the Francifeans. Befides which, it had 
feveral religious foundations, feveral of which ilrudlures 
have been converted to companies halls and private 

rcfidences. 
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N«wcaftle. rcfidences. In the reign of Henry VIII. this place and their di/burfements about 19,445!. The numberNewcaftfc. 
' ia faid to have exceeded in the ftrength and magnifi- of inhabitants far exceeds 30,000. Here arc four' 
cence of its works all the cities of England, and tnoll churches or chapels. That of St Nicholas is the mo- 
places in Europe. The town is governed by a mayor, ther church, a curions fabric, built cathcdraUwilc by 
1 2 aldermen, a recorder, iheriff, town clerk, a clerk of David king of Scots, 240 feet long, 75 broad, and 
the chambers, two coroners, eight chamberlains, a propoitionably high, with a tower ilecplc 194 feet in 
fword bearer, a water bailiff, and feveo ferjeants at height, of Gothic architedure; alfo St Andrew’s, St 
mace. Its fituation, efpecially the moft bufy part of John’s, and All Saints, lately rebuilt on the fite of the 
it towards the river, is very uneven, it being built on old ilrudure, of a circular form. Here are alfo feve- 
the declivity of a llcep hill, and the houfes very dofe. ral meeting lioufes, and four charity fchools for 300 
The c.iftle overlooks the whole town. That part built children j a fine hall for the furgeons, and a large pri- 
by Robert was of great ftrength, and fqiiare, and fur- fon called Newgate ; alfo an holpital for lunatics, ano- 
rounded by two walls ; the fquare was 62 feet by 54, ther for the lying-in of married women, as well as a 
and the walls 13 feet thick, within which was a cha- fund railed for the relief of thofe who are delivered at 
pel. The outward fortifications are now defaced, and their own houfes. Here is a well endowed and large 
their fite crowded with buildings. The tower re- infirmary, and an aifembly room that attrafts atten- 
maitis entire, and fituatcd on a lofty eminence, and its tion, containing every ufcful apartment, and a ball- 
principal entrance is to the fouth. This caftle belongs room 93 feet by 40 ; The front is ornamented with 
to the county, and makes no part of the liberties.-—, fix Ionic pillars, Sec. In another part of the town is 
It is now the county prifun, and in the great hall the a new theatre. Here is a very neat fet of baths, 
judges hold tiie ailizes. Hue Baliol king of Scot- A free grammar fchool was granted by Janies 1 . from 
land did homage to King Edward I. in 1292 ; as did an old inundation of St Mary’s hofpital, in the veftry 
Edward Baliol in 1334-10 King Edward III. Here room of whofe chapel is the elediion of the officers of 
is a magnificent exchange and a cuftomhoufe ; and the the corporation. There were formerly feveral pa- 
fineft quay in England, exfs.pt that at Yarmouth, be- laces in this city, viz. Pampedon hall, Lumlcy place, 
ing 700 yards long, it being far more fpacious and Earl’s place, Northumberland houfe, Wcitnidrelaini 
longer than thofe at London or Briftul, though not place, &c. The free mafous have lately ereded an 
equal to either for bufinefs. There is a haudfome elegant hall, richly brnameutcJ, to hold their lodge 
manfion houfe for the mayor, who is allowed toool. in, near High friar chair, capable of holdiiif^ above 
a-year for his tablb, befidcs a coach and barge. The 4000 of that ancient fraternity. Here is an hofpital 
<<^0 bri4ge was carried away in a flood, and the pre- for 39 decayed freemen and their widows; and ano- 
. ilent was ereded about 1775, of nine noble elliptic ther for three clergymen’s widows and three mer- 
irehes. With the old bridge 22 houfes were thrown chants widows. The Maiden’s hofpital, built in 
down, and fix Kves loft. It was originally built of 1753, is endowed with 7400I. for lix maiden wo- 
wood t but halving been deftroyed by fire in 1248, men and fix poor men. Dr I’tiomlin, a prebendary 
was r^ttilt of ftonc, and cottfifted of 12 arches, three of St Paul’s, and redor of Whicham in the hilhopric of 
of wfaidh ail the north fi^ vwiire clofed up, and ferved Durham, lately gave a library of above 6000 valuable 
for cellars; this was again rebuilt about 1450, and books to the corporation, and fettled a rent charge of 
was crowded yritb wooden buildings; but near the 5I. a-year foi ever for buying new ones j and Wal- 
middle was a tpwer with an iron gate, ufed as a town ter Blackct, Efq; one of its reprefentatives in parlia- 
prifon. A ftrong building crofted the bridge, which ment, built a neat repofitory for them, and fettled 
was ufed as a magazine. On. fouth front was a 25I. a-ycar for ever on a librarian. The upper or 
ftatue of King Charles IIt;' j||p|{|[^er which deftroy- north part of the town, inhabited by the politer fort 
ed this bridge, on Niivenijberi'iis upwards of people, is much pleafanter than that part next the 

of 12 Feet above high-water anark in fpring tides.— river, and has three level, well built, and fpacious 
On deftroying the ruinated piifta>of the old bridge to ftreets. The river all the way up from Shields to 
ereft the prefetit, by obfervations made, and medals Newcaftle ia broad, the channel fafe, and the tide 
found, part of it is fuppofed to have exifted from the flows with a ftrong current to the town, and far he- 
time of the Romans. It is computed that above 6000 yond it. In the beginning of the late civil wars, tliis 
keelmen are cm^oyed here, who have formed them- town was taken and plundered by theiVo/rAyinitf/iVr, who 
felves into a friendly focicty ; and, by their own con- here fold their king, Charles I. for 20o,oool. in band, 
tributioDS, built a noble hofpital containing 50 chara- and fecurity for as mucli more. The glnfswork.. a:c 
bers, for fuch of their fraternity as arc poor, difabled, very curious, and have more bufinefs of the fine lort 
or paft their labour 5 and it is fupported by the con- than moft other places. Befulcs, it has a confidcrable 
trihution of thofe that are in health. The town is manufafture of broad and narrow cloths, and fi veral 
extremely populous; and, notwithftanding the multi- foap boileries; and thi.s place is famous for grind ftuiit s, 
tude of thofe employed in and about the coal pits, for which there is fuch a demand, .that fcaree a (hip 
with which the town is in a manner furrounded, has fliis without them ; from whence came the provi rb, 
abundance of poor; but it has alfo many wealthy in- “ That a Scotfman and a NewcaftJc grindftone i- mv;! 
habitants, and it is faid they pay above 4000I. a- all the world over.” Ships fit for the coal trad, .nc 
year to their relief. It is obferved, that this town^ built here to perfeftiou, with great (Irengtli. ii-.re 
has the greateft public revenue in its own right as.a is a conllderablc mamifaclory of hardware nr.d 

corporation, of any town in England, it being com- wrought iron, after the man ier of that at Sheffield._ 

puted at no lefs than 8000I. a-year. In 1774, the Its markets are on Tiufdays and Satuidayi. Iti-fairs 
receipts of the corporation were 20,360!. 9s. 8d.; in Auguft,. which laft nine days, and Qtlober 29th,' 

which 
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'N«w«ftU. which laft nine days. By an a^ of Queen Mary, tlv: 

price of the carriage of goods hither from London 
by waggons was fettled at 2d. per lb. London alone 
is faid to confume at leail 766,887 chaldrons of its 
coal every year: but as fur the fiHi vended in that 
city by the name of Nfv>cafile falmon, it is more pro¬ 
perly called Berwick fiiltmitt, the frelh falmon being 
taken near 50 miles farther, as far as the Tweed, and 
brought on the backs of hurfes to Shields, where it 
is cured, pickled, and fent on board for London. It 
is worth remembering, that at the affixes here in 1743, 
two old men were fubpuena’d hither as witucifes from 
a neighbouring village, viz. one 155 years of age, and 
Ids foil 95, both hearty, and having their light and 
hearing ; and that in 1744, one Adam Turnbull died 
in this town aged 112, who had had four wives, the 
lull of whom he had married when he was neai' 100 
years old. 

The annual amount of the revenue of cuftotns 
this port, which Mr Brand in his Hiftory of NeWr 
cadlc Hales at 41,000!. is now very condderably up¬ 
wards of 70,0001. 

The coals c.arricd out of it annually (on an ave¬ 
rage from 1785 to 1791) were nearly 448,000 New- 
callle chaldrons ; the weight of which is 1,187,209 
tons. 

The manufafture of earthen ware is greatly in- 
creafed, and carried on to great perfeftion in its neigli- 
bourhood, in feven potteries; and their protluce ex¬ 
ported hence to foreign parts, as well as to the differ¬ 
ent ports of this kingdom ; foine of which potteries 
coiillantly employ upwards of 100 perfons, men, wo¬ 
men, and children. 

New works of confiderable extent for the manufac¬ 
ture of iron have been cllablifhed { as alfo a very capi¬ 
tal manufaiElory for white lead, milled lead, &c. 

The trade with the Weft India inanJs is increaling, 
and may in time become very confiderable; as the 
port has great advantages, in being able to fiijiply 
on the chiapell terms many articles warned in thofe 
iflands ; fuch as coals, grindftones, lime, bricks, tiles, 
iron wares, 8cc. ; and is moll .advantagcoully fituated 
for the re-exportation of the Weft India produce to 
the ports on the Baltic, to Germany, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Flanders, and part of France; and moreover, 
the rilk of navigation, and the rate of infurance, not 
being greater than between thofe illands and Liver¬ 
pool, and fomc other ports on the weftern coall of this 
kingdom. 

The town of Ncwcaftlc is daily increaling in its po- 
imlation and opulence ; and it would be well if it could 
not be added, in luxury, the almoft neceffary confe- 
qucncc of riches : but it Ihould not he omitted, that it 
is noted fur hpfpitality and good li. 'ng. 

Great i.-Kprovements have been made in the town, 
by opening new ftreets, and paving the principal ones, 
in the fame manner as in London. It cannot be faid 
that it is well lighted, the few lanips fcattered here 
and there ferving but to make darknefs vifible; nor 
liavc the orders repeatedly given by the magiftrates 
fur cleaning the ftreets been attended with the full de- • 
fired tffcdl. 

To the lift of public edifices of modern ereftion, 
and mentioned above, viz. the grand affepibly rooms, 
and the elegant theatre, which were built by fubferip- 


tion, and tlte fuperb parilh church of All Saints, built Newcaftlt 
at a very great cxpciicc by the parilljianers, may be ll 
added a commodious riding houfc, built alfo by fub- N«w Fo- 
Xcription. 

NtwcASTLE, a borough town of Ireland, in the »“ ■' 
county of Dublin, and province of Leinllcr,rwhich re¬ 
turns two members to parliament, and holds two fairs, 

9th of May and 8th of Oilober. 

Newcastle is alfo the name of a handfome town 
in rite county of X.imerick and province of Munller, 
on the high road to Kerry, 114 miles from Dublin, 

Here was a religious boufe pollcffcd by the knights 
templars. It is laid, tbc-y ufed fume barbarous cuftunis 
which greatly difgufted the Irilh, who, watching a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity, attacked a number of the 
knights riding out together and put them to death ; 
the place is Hill remembered where their remains were 
interred. This order was fuppreffed in the famous 
council of Vienna, 22d of March 1312. Newcaftle 
coufilU of a large fquare where markets and fairs are 
held ; 011 the northern fide (lands a market houfe, with 
an affembly room; on the fuuth fide is the churcit, 

■ which is w neateft in the county, and.it was fiuiftied 
in lyyj'Ut the foie expence of Lord Courtenay. It 
ftand^^Te to the walls an^ fortifications of the knights 
templars, of which one of the cafUe; is fitted up for 
I.ord Courtenay’s agent. 

Newcastle, afmalltown in America, 35.miles be¬ 
low Philadelphia, on tfat weft bank of.iDelawamt^^ver. 

It was firll fettled by the Swedes about-, the 
and called Stockholm. It was .rftevwards ta^ 

Dutch, and called New Amfierdavu. Whea 
to the hands of the Englilh, it- wa»; caldcft by its pre^ 
fent name. It contains abot|t 60. which-mve 

the al'pefl of dec-Ay, and was formerly the fetft ol go¬ 
vernment. This is thc-.firft town on 

Delaware river. ,. ...i ' 

Newcastle (Duke of). . See CA7.a))DiSH. 

Nriv England. See Er/oiJiNj} 

Nr» Foreji of Hampftiire in Enl^lkiii.^ is a trail of 
at lead 40 miles in compafs, which had many populous 
towns and villages, and 30 motlier churches, till it 
was deftroyed and turned into -a foreft by William the 
Conqueror. There are nine walks in it; and to every¬ 
one a keeper, under a lord warden, befides two ran¬ 
gers, and a bow.bcavcr. As this large trail lay many 
ages open and expofed to invafions from foreigners, 

King Hcniy VIII. built feme calllcs in it; and it has 
now level al pretty towns and villages. It is fituated 
in that part of Hampfltire which is bounded on the 
call by Southampton river, and on the fouth by the 
Britifti Channel. It puffeHeS advantages of fituation, 
with refpedl to the convenience of water carriage and 
nearnefs to the dock yards, fuperior to every other 
foreft, having in its neighbourhood fcveral ports and 
places of (heltcr for (hipping timber, among which 
Lymington is at the diftance of only two miles, Bew- 
ley about half a mile, and Redbridge three or four 
miles from the foreft; and the navigation to Portf* 
mouth, tlie moll confiderable dock yard in this king- 
,dcun, is only about 30 roiks.froro the neareft of thefe 
places, This is the only foreft belonging to the 
cwwn of which the origin is known. Doomfduy- 
book contains the moil diftin£l account of its alibre. 
ftation by WiUiam the Conqueror: the contents of 
1 every 
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Nm* P<y> etery field-, fiirm, or efiate afibrefted, in hides, csru- 
reft. cates, or virgates, by which the extent of land was 
' then computed, together with the names of the hun¬ 
dreds and villages, and of the former proprietors 
(which are for the moll part Saxon), the rent or yearly 
value of ehch poflefiion, and the tax which had been 
paid for it to the crown during the reign of Edward 
the Confeffor, before the inhabitants were expelled, 
and that part of the country laid w-aftc, are all to be 
found in that moll curious and venerable record. 
Wilhing to difeover the original extent of the forell, 
we extradlcd, for our own information, all that relates 
to it in that ancient furvey. The extrad is far too 
voluminous for infertion. The names of many of 
the places having been changed fince that time, it is 
difficult to afeertain with precifion what were then the 
limits of the foreA. The oldeft perambulation we have 
met with is among the Pleas of the Foreft, in the 
eighth year of King Edward I. preferved in the 
Chapter-houfe at Wellminfter. The boundaries there 
deferibed include all the country from Southamp¬ 
ton river on the caA to the Avon on the weA, follow¬ 
ing the fea coaA as far as the fouthem boundary be¬ 
tween thofe rivers, and extending northwards as nr as 
North Chadeford, or NortlP Charford, on tite weA, 
And to Wade and Orebrugg, or Owerbridge, cm the 
eaA; and the greateA part, if not the whole, of that ex- 
tenfive diftridl, is mentioned in JPoomfday book to be 
the fiwreft belonging to the crown'.' Another perambula- 
tioii.-was hjowever Inade in the aoth of the fame king, 
«^h leatdi Ont a great part 01 the country coiitain- 
tif i^thin the former. This peibrnbulattun, which 
k pederved in the tower of London, confines the foreA 
to limits which, as for as we can trace them, appear to 
have been fpUewed m the azd year of Charles II. 
when the ' #ag again perambulated. By the 
Charts de nil lands not belonging to the crown 

which had been 4^oreficd by Henry 11 . Richard I. 
or King John, -kde to be difafforeAed; but as no 
provifion was made for the reduflion of the more an¬ 
cient aAbreAations, it is eafy to account for the great 
diminution of this foreA in the reign of Edward I. 
who was not a prince likely to fubmit to any encroach¬ 
ment bn his rights. The perambulation of the azd 
of Charles II. is the laA which we find on record: it 
contains the prefent legal bounds of the foreA, and 
was given to the furveyors as their guide, in taking the 
plan which they have made lately by dire£lion. From 
that plan, with the approbation of the lords commif- 
ftoners of his majeAy’s treafury, an engraving was made. 
According to the laA-mentioned perambulation and the 
plan, the foreA. extends from GodAiill on the north- 
weA to the fea on the fouth-eaA, about 20 miles; and 
from Hardley on the caA to Ringwood on the wcR, 
about ly miles; and contains within thofe limits 
about 92,365 acres Astute mcafurc. The whole of 
that quantity, however, is not forcA land, or now the 
property of the crovrn : there are feveral manors and 
other confiderable freehold cAates within the perambu¬ 
lation, belonging to individuals, to the amount of about 
24,797 acres; about 625 acres are copyhold orcuAo- 
mary lands belonging to his majcAy’s manor of Lynd-^ 
hurA; about 1004 acres are leafc-hold under the 
crown, granted for certain terms of years, and forming 
Vot. XIII. Part I. 


part of the demifed land revenue, under the manage- New Hols' 
ment of the furveyor-general of crown lands; about 
901 acres arc purpreAures or encroachments on the !i 
foreA; about 1193 acres more are cnclofcd lands held”''*^^““'‘ 
by the maAer-keepers and groom-keepers, with their . 
rerpeflive lodges; and the remainder, being abou|; 

^,845 acres, are woods and waAe lands of the foreA. 

To perpetuate the fpot where William Rufus was 
killed by the glance of an arrow Aiot at a Aag, a tri¬ 
angular Aonc was ere£led in 1745. George HI. vi- 
fited this fpot in 1789. In AuguA 1782, a curious 
ancient golden crofs was found here by a labouring 
man digging turf. It weighed above an ounce of 
gold, and had on one fide an engraving of our Saviour, 
and on the other, the ladder, fpear, nails, and other 
emblems of his fufferings. 

Nrw Holland. See Hollakb [New). 

Nur Tori. Sec Tokk [New). 

Njiir Zealand. See Zbaiano [New). 

Nsir Tears Gifts. Prefents made on the firA day 
of the new year. Nonius Marcellns refers the origin 
of this cuAom among the Romans to Tatius king of 
the Sabines, who reigned at Rome conjointly with 
Romulus, and who having confidered as a good omen 
a prefent of fome branches cut in a wood confecrated 
to Streniot the goddefs of Arength, which he received 
on the firA day of the new year, authorized this cu¬ 
Aom afterwards, and gave to thefe prefciits the name 
of flrenss. However this may be, the Romans on that 
day celebrated a fefiival in honour of Janus, and paid 
their refpefls at the fame time to Juno ; but they did 
not pafs it in idlenefs, IcA they Aiould become indo¬ 
lent during the rcA of the year. They fent prefents 
to one another of figs, dates, honey, &c. to ihow their 
friends that they wiAicd for a happy and agreeable 
life. Clients, that is to fay, thofe who were under 
the proteftion of the great, carried prefents of this 
kind to their patrons, adding to them a fmall piece of 
filver. Under AuguAus, the fenate, the knighls, and 
the people, prefented fuch gifts to him, and in his ab- 
fcnce depofited them in the capitol. Of the fuccecd- 
ing princes fome adopted this cuAom and others abo- 
liihed it; but it always continued among the people. 

The early ChriAians condemned it, bccaufe it appeared 
to be a relick of Paganifm and a fpccies of fuperAi- 
tion; but when it began to have no other obJc<Fl than 
that of being a mark of veneration and dlecni, tlie 
church ceafed to difapprove of it. 

NEWEL, in architetlure, is the upright poA 
which a pair of winding Aairs turn about; this is 
properly a cylinder of Aone, which bears on the 
ground, and is formed by the end of the Aeps of the 
winding Aairs. 

NEWFIDLER-sea, a lake in Hungarj-, 17 miles 
in length and 6 in breadth. 

NEWFOUNDI.AND, a large ifland of North 
America, belonging to Great Britain, lying between 
46. 50. and 51. 30. N. Lat. and between 53. 30. 
and 58. 20. W. Long, from London. The form is 
that of an irregular triangle, the bafe or fouth fide be¬ 
ing 80 leagues in extent; the eaA fide is the longcA ; 
and the whole circumference about 150 leagues. It 
is bounded on the north by the Araits of Ikllcifle, 
which feparate it from Labrador; on the eaA and 
H fouth 
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Newfound, fouth it hath the Atlantic ocean* and on the weft 
laud. t},g gu]f of gt Lawrence. The climate is rather fc- 
’ vere; and the foil, at lead on the fea coaft, which ia 
all that wc know of it, is poor and barren. A few 
kitchen vegetables with ftrawberries and rafpberrics 
arc all its produce. The country within land is moun¬ 
tainous, and abounds with timber j there are feveral 
rivers which are plentifully ftored with various forts of 
fifh, abundance of deep bays, and many good porta. 
St John's and Placentia are the two principal fettle- 
ments, and at each of thefe there is a fort; the num¬ 
ber of people who remain here in the winter bath been 
computed at 4000. Tlie French, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, were permitted to fiih from Cape Bonavifta 
on the eaft fide round the north of the ifland to Point 
Rich on the weft ; and by the treaty of Paris, they 
are allowed the ifles of St Pierre and Miquelon, upon 
which they arc to dry their fifti, but not to ere(^ for¬ 
tifications of any kind. 

The great importance of this place arifes from its 
fifhcry, which is in part carried on by the inhabitants 
at the feveral harbours, which are about 20 in number, 
who take vaft quantities of cod near the coart, which 
they bring in and cure at their leifure, in order to have 
it ready for the ihips when they arrive. But the great 
and extenfive fifliery is on the banks at fume diftaiiee 
from the ifland. The great bank lies 20 leagues from 
the neareft point of land from the latitude 41® to 49°, 
ftretching 300 miles in length and 75 in breadth.—^ 
To the call of this lies the Falfe Bank } the next is 
ftyled Vert or the Green linnh, about 240 miles long, 
and 120 over; then Banquero, about the fame fize ; 
the fltoals of Sand Ifland, Whale Bank, and the Bank 
of St Peter’s, with feveral others of Icfs note, all 
abounding with filh. 

Tlie cod are caught only by a hook; and an expert 
fiflier will t ike from lyo to 300 and upwards in a day; 
for the fifli never bite in the night, and tlic labour is 
very great. The feafon is from May to October, in 
the height of which there are from 500 to 700 fail 
upon the bajiks at a time. The fifli caught in the 
fprieg months are beft ; they arc cured in very difler- 
fiit ways. Some arc ftyled white JiJh, others mudJiJb, 
wliich arc flowed and falted in the hold, and will not 
keep long ; but the beft and nioft valuable are the dried 
cod. TJic quantity taken is prodigious : yet in forac 
feafons and in different places varies confiderably, as 
the fifh frequently change their ftations. The fijbing 
Jbips, as they are called, lie upon the banks, with the 
help of their boats take and cure their own fiih, and as 
foon as they are full fail for a market. The fack fhips 
j>rocecd diieiSlly to the ifland, where tlicy piirchafe 
filii i'loin the inhabitants cither hy barter or bills of cx- 
rhaiigo. Tiic principal markets for cod are Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the Well Indies. The value of 
this fiihcry is computed at fome hundred thoufand 
pqunds annually ; emploj’iug, befidcs feveral hundred 
Jhips, foine thoufands of feainen, and affording a main- 
lenaticc to a number of tradcfirieii of different occupa¬ 
tions, by which many large towns on the W'eft fide of 
Itnglatid accumulate much wealth, and at the fame timJ 
contribute iu many rerpeds to the bentfit of the public. 

The great utility of this fifhery was very early ften, 
»\id very vigoroufiy purfued ; for in the beginning of 
the reign of King James I. wc had two hundred and 


fifty fail employed therein. It is computed, that Newfonnd- 
ihree quintals of wet fifh make one quintal of dried Kml. 
cod. BeCdes, the livers of every hundred quintals 
make a hogfhead of oil; and exclufive of thefe there 
are many Icfler advantages that go in diminution of the 
cxpence. The fifhery, as we liave faid above, pro¬ 
duces differently in different feafon.s; but it is judged 
to be a very good one when it produces 300,000 quin¬ 
tals of fifh and 3000 barrels of oil, both equally fale- 
able and valuable commodities. As every fhip carries 
twelve, and each of their boats eight men, and as thefe 
return home in fix months there cannot be a more noble 
nurlery for feamen. The artificers and traders em¬ 
ployed in building, viflualling, and repairing thefe 
•veffcls, arc very numerous in the refpeAive ports from 
which they fail. Thefe circumftancts juftify the par¬ 
ticular attention paid by government to this branch 
of the public fcrvice; in refpeft to which that they 
may be well informed, an annual and very diftinft ac¬ 
count, by which the whole is feen at one view, is de¬ 
livered by the proper officer to the governor of New¬ 
foundland, that is, to the commodore of his majefty’s 
fquadron. Mr Pennant, in the appendix to his ArAiu 
Zoology, gives us, from what appears to be very good 
authority, the following <%ccount of this ifland. 

“ Within the circuit of 60 miles of the fouthern 
part, the country is hilly, but not mountainous. The 
hills incrcafe in height as they recede from, the fea j 
their courfe is irregular, not forming a chain ^lujls, 
but rifitig- and falling abruptly. The cuafts aredtig^^d 
the fhores moft remarkably bold. The flunc 
faid of almoft every part of this vaft riflind. 
country is much wooded, and the hills '(lack M 
have not fiat tops to admit trhe^iauti to ftagoate on 
them) are clothed with birch, with^tazelirirpimce, fir, 
and pine, all fmall; which is chiefijr .to the in¬ 

habitants taking off the bark to com the fiftt ftages. 

This pcninfula is fo indented by the fine and deep bays 
of Placentia, St Mary, Conceptiaii|s .knd Trinity, that 
it may be eaCly penetrated in all partly which is done 
for the fake of fowling, or the procaiwjg of fpars for 
maftg, oars, &c. The ifland is on all fides more or 
lefs pierced with deep bays, which peninfulate it in 
many places by ifthmofes moff remarkably narrow.— 

The mountains on the fouth-weft fide, near the fea, 
are very high, and terminate in lofty headlands; fuch 
are Chapeau Rouge, a moft remarkably high promon¬ 
tory, Cape St Mary’s, and Cape Ic Plune. Such in 
general is the formation of the ifland ; on the north- 
cart, moft of the hills in the interior part of the coun¬ 
try terminate pyramidally, but form no chain. The 
interior |jarts of the country confift chiefly of morafles, 
or dry barren hammocks, or level land, witik frequent 
lakes or ponds, and in fome places covered with fturkted 
black fpriice. The rivers of New'foundland are unfit 
for navigation, but they are of ufe in floating down 
the wood with the fummer floods. Still the rivers and 
the brooks are excellent guides for the hunters of 
beavers and oilier animals, to penetrate up the country, 
which as yet has never been done deeper liian jc miles. 

Near the brooks it is that timber is commonly met 
fwitli, but feldom above three or four miles inland, 
and in valleys; the hills in the northern dill rift being, 
naked and barren. 

“ In fome parts of Newfoundland there is ti.mber fuf- 

fioicntly 
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Kewfoutid ficiently large for the buiWing of merchant (hips : the built. Here are two charity fchools, one for zo boy Nrwrnti 
]und. hulk IB made of juniperi and the pine furuilhea mafia another for 20 girls, fupported by a-year, firft 

and yards; but as yet none has been found large fettled by Queen Anne. Here is a market on Tuef. ^__ .. . 

enough fora maft for a large cutter. The filhery is days and TlmrWays, and fairs on Oftober 28. and 
divided into two fealbns 5 that on the Ihore, or the Whitfun-Tuefday. 

lliorc feafon, commences about the zoth of April, and NEWROSS, a borough town in the county of 
ends about the loth of Oftober ; the boats fifli in from Wexford, and province of Leiatter, in Ireland, 67 
four to 20 fathoms of water. The moll important, the miles from Dublin. It returns two members to par> 
bank fifliing feafon, begins tbe loth of May, andcon* liament; the patronage is in the families of Totten, 
tinues till the laft of September, and is carried on in 30 ham and Leigh. This town was formerly walled, and 
to 45 fathoms depth of water. Banking veffels have fail- fome of the gates ftill remain. It lies on the river 
ed from St John’s to the bank as early as the izth of Barrow, whiem is here very deep, and fliips of burden 
April. At firtt they ufe pork or birds for a bait | but can come up to the quay even when the tide is out. 
as they catch fifh, they fupply themfclvca with a Ihell The church is large, but the cuftomhoufe and quay 
filli called clams, which is found in the belly of the are both fmall, and fometimes overflooded many feet, 
cod. The next bait is the lobfter ; after that the her- It is one of the ftaple ports for exporting wool, yet 
ring and the lannce, which laft till June, when the ca- its trade is but inconfidcrablc *, beef and butter arc the 
polan comes on the coaft, and is another bait. In Au- principal articles exported. Here is a barrack, for a 
guft the fqutd comes into ufe, and finally the herring troop off horfe, and a good fen-y into,the county of 
again. The greateft number^ of cod fi(h taken by a Kilkenny, Near this town is a charter fchool. It 
linglc filljerman in the feafon has been ia,ooo, but the is alfo a poll town, and gives title of earl to the fa- 
average is 7000. The largeft filh which has been ta- niily of Gore. It was formerly fortified, and adoni- 
ken was four feet three inches long, and weighed 46 cd with many religious houfes, among which was a 
pounds. A baukiug veflcl of 10,000 ilfti ought to be crouched friary, built on the fammit of a hill in the 
filled in tliree weeks, and fS in proportion ; and 80 town; but one of the friars hacing killed a pr icipal 
quintals (il2 lb. each) fora boat in the fame time, inhabitant, the whole body of the people arof.,', put 
“ In 1785, 541 Englilh veflcls filhed on the bank, a the friars to death, and totally deftroyed tl.e lrun7 ; 
nuuAer exceeding that of the French. A heap of on the file of which the monallcry of St Saviour, fur 
dri^iilh, 30 feet long and ten wide, and four deep, conventual Francifeans, was afterwards cn:6kd by Sir 
ci|(^na joo quintals. Such a heap fettles, in the John Devereux ; and the call end of this laft buildii'g 
hours after it is made, about Vt. An ex- is now the parilh church. A friai7 for Eri'mites, fol- 

fplitfern^ill fplit, five quintals of fiflt in an lowing the rule of St Auguftine, was alfo founded 

"houf.V Tlic average in that time is two. There is no here in the reign of Edward III. 
fllht^g^dariI^ a^ter, on account of the inclcmcuey NEWSPAPERS, periodical publications, daily, 
of , *1* Is fuppofed that the filh in a great weekly, &c. for the pnrpofe of communicating to the 

meafurl^i^ the banks before that time, as in general world every thing of importance, whether political or 

they are tery fcarce when the filhing veffels go upon literary, &c. which is going on. They have tciukd 
the banks early m the fpring. ’ much to the diffemiuation of learning, and have ferv- 

“ There few fmall towns on the coafts, which ed many other valuable pufpofes ; and while tluy are 
have garden* dtbwn with Englilh pnlfc} but many of carried on with candour, impartiality, and ability, 
the inhahitaatS.quit the country in winter. they are unqueftionably a great national benefit. W 

“ An admiral or fome fca officer is governor of New- this, however, is not the cafe, and it often happens., 
foundland. He fails from England in M«y, and re- they difgracc their authors, and arc highly injurious 
turns by the 30th of November.” to the public. They were firil publiihed in 1 ‘higlaiid, 

NEWMARKET, in Cambridgelhire, 13 miles Augull 22. 1642. _ 7 oi/r««/.Syrtn/'/w, a French paper, 
from Cambridge, 13 from St Edmnndlbury, and 60 was firil publiihed in 166;, though one was printed m 
from London, is a town with one long ttreet, the England, under the title of the yW/Zit; luuHincitc, r» 
north fide in Suffolk, the fouth fide in Cambridge- by Sir Roger L’Ellrange, 1663, which he dropped, 
fliire. It is a healthy place, and a great thorough- on the publication,of the firft London Gazette. Newf- 
farc in the road from London to Norfolk ; but Hands papers and pamphlets were prohibited by royal pro- 
inollly by the borfe races every year in April and Oc- clamation 1680. Though at the Revolution prohibi- 
tober, here being the fineft courfc in England ; on tions of this kind were done away, and the prefs fet 
.which there is a houfc for the king when he comes at liberty, yet newfpapers w’ere afterwards made ob- 
to the races, which was built by Charles II. The Jeits of taxarion, and for this pnrpofe were firft llamp- 
king gives a plate or two every year, befides thofe ed 1713. The number of them, however, gradually 
given by the nobility; and wagers arc laid upon the increafed ; and there were printed in the whole king- 
iiorfes, which arc fcldom under 500I. and often above dom during the years 1775, 12,680,coo ; 1776, 

■ ioooi. Here are two coffeehoiifes, at which, every 12,830,000; 1777, 13,150,642; 1778, 13,240,059; 
night and morning during the races, there is gaming, 1779, 14,106,842 1780, 14,217,371; 1781, 

as there is alfo at the houfes of the nobility and gentry. ^14,397,620; 1782, 15,272,519. They are now 
Here arc alfo cock matches. Here is a little chapel, ftill more numerous. 

which is a chapel of cafe to the mother church a* NEW Style, firil ufed in England in 1753, was in- 
Ditton ; and another in the Suffolk fide, which is pa- troduced into the vvefteni world by Pope Gregory 
ruchial. The town wa^ burnt in 1685, but foon re- XIII. See Chronology, N” 24. 

D 3 NEWT, 
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Hcwt, NEWT, or Eft, in zoology, the common lizard. 

Newton, gpg Lacerta. » 

NEWTON (Sir Ifaac), one of the greatcft philo- 
fuphcrt and mathcmatician« the world has ever pro> 
duced, was the only child of Mr John Newton of 
Colcfwortb, not far from Grantham in Lincolnfhire, 
who had an eftaic of about i zcl. per annum, which he 
icept in his own hands. He waeborn at that place on 
Chrldinas Jay 1643. His father dying when he was 
young, his mother’s brother, a clergyman of the name 
of A\-f.:oxtgh, or Ajiiw, who lived near her, and direft* 
cd all her affairs after the death of Mr Newton, pot 
her fon to fchool at Grantham. When he had finiih* 
cd his fchool learning, his mother took him home, in* 
tending, as ihc had no other child, to have the plea* 
furc of his company; and that he, as his father had 
done, Hiould occupy his own eftate. But his unele 
happening to find him iu a liay loft at Grantham worlo, 
i.ng a mathematical problem, and having otberwUcob* 
ferved the boy’s mind to be uncommonly bent upon 
learniag, he prevailed upon her to part with him ; and 
file fent him to Trinity College in Cambridge, where 
fur brother, having liimfelf been a member of it, had 
ftill many friends. Ifaac was foon taken notice of by 
Dr Ifaac Barrow ; who, obferving his bright genius, 
contrafled a great friendihip for him. M. de Fonte- 
ncllc telli us, “ Th.at in learning mathentatics he did 
not ftudy Euclid, who feemed to him too plain and 
fitnple, and unworthy of taking up his time. He un* 
derilood him almoft before he read him ; and a caft of 
his eye upon the contents of his theorems wnsfufficient 
to make liim matter of them. He advanced at once 
to the geometry of lies Cartes, Kepler’s Optics, &c. 
It is certain that he had made his great difeoveries in 
geometry, and laid the foundation of his two famous 
works the Principia and the Optics, by the time he 
was 24 years of age.” 

In 1^)64, he took the degree of bachelor of arts; and 
in 1668 that of matter, being elerted the year before, 
fellow of his college. He had before this time difeo- 
vered the method of fluxions; anil in 1669 he was 
chofen profeffor of mathematics in the univerfity of 
Cambridge, upoi; the refignation of Ur Barrow. The 
fame year, and the two following, he read a courfc of 
optical Icfluves in I.atin, in the public fchools of the 
tiiiiverfity ; an Englitti tranflation of which was print¬ 
ed at London in 1728, in 8vo, as was the Latin ori* 
ginal the next year iu 4to. From the year 1671 to 
1679, he held a correfpondence by letters with Mr 
Henry Oldenburg fecretary of the Royal Society, and 
Mr John Collins fellow of that fociety ; which letters 
contain a variety of curious obfervations. 

Concerning the origin of his difeoveries, we are told, 
that as lie fat alone in a garden,the falling of fonieappks 
from a tree led him into a fpeculation on the power of 
gravity ; that as this power is not diminittted at the 
rcmoteil diftance from the centre of the earth to which 
we can rife, it appeared to him rcafonuble to con¬ 
clude, that it mutt extend much farther than was 
ufuaily thought ; and purfuing this fpeculation, by* 
comparing the periods of the feveral planets with their 
dillances from the fun, he found, that if any power 
like gravity held them in their courfts, its ftrcng'.lr 
nuft dccrcafc in the duplicate proportion of the in- 
ercafe of diftance. This inquiry was dropped ; but re¬ 


fumed again, and gave rife to his writing the treatife Newton. 

which he publirticd in 1687, under the name of Ma- .v" “ 

thematical Principles of Natural Philofophy; a work 
looked upon as the produdf ion of a celettial intelligence 
rather than of a man. The very fame year in which 
this great work was publiflied, the univerfity of Cam¬ 
bridge was attacked by King James II. when Mr New¬ 
ton was one of its mott zealous defenders, and was ac¬ 
cordingly nominated one of the delegates of that uni- 
verttty to the high-commiflion court; and the next 
year he was chofen one of their members for the con¬ 
vention parliament, in which he fat till it was diffolved. 

In 1696, Mr Montague, then chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, and afterwards earl of Halifax, obtained for him 
of the king tlte office of warden of the mint; in which 
employment he w’as of fignal fervire, when the money 
was called in to be recoined. Three years after, he 
was appointed matter of the mint; a place of very con- 
fiderabie profit, which he held till his death. In 1699, 

. hi' was eledled one of the members of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy hf Sciences at Paris. In 1701, he was a fccond 
time chofen member of parliament for the univerfity of 
Cambridge. In 1704, he publifhed his Optics ,■ which 
is a piece of philofophy fo new, that the fcience may be 
confidered as entirely indcK>tcd to our author. In 1705*. 
he was knighted by C^ecn Anne. In 1707, he pub¬ 
liflied his Aritbmetica Univafalis. In 1711, bis Ansh 
lyfts per ^uautitatmiji.i^ji^£s, Fluttiouts et JJMirymtuu, 

&c. was publifhed by Wjfliam Jone^ ECq^ 
feveral letters of his were publifhed in the 
EpiftoHcum. In the reign of OeQt|^ L 
ter known at court than bcfotci The 
Walcs, aftci-wards queen confi^'of £i)^ild,£.liikdb 
frequently to propofe quettioBS tc^^'di^^re 

that (he thought herfelf happy to’ 
with him, and have the p^eature and’aid^b^mm his 
converfation. He bad written a trestife Wf^eiknt 
chronology, which he did not thi^;^t;lf phblifhing t 
but the princefs defired an abttrr^^A^^ fhc would 
never part with. However, B copy abroad, 

and was carried into France ; where-i& STOB tranflated 
and printed, with feme obfervations, which were af¬ 
terwards anfwentd by Sir Ifaac. jBut, iu 1728, the 
Chronology itfelf was puj^fhed at London in quar¬ 
to ; and was attacked by Several perfons, and as zea- 
loufly defended by Sir Ifaac's friends. The main 
deflgn of it was to find out, from fome trads of the 
mott ancient Greek aftronomy, what was the pofitlon 
of the colures with refpe€t to the fixed ttars, in the 
time of Chiron the centaur. As it is now known that 
thefc ttars have a motion in longitude of one degree 
in 72 years, if it is once known through what fixed 
ttars the colure paffed in Chiron’s time, by taking, th©. 
diftance of thefe ttars from thofc through which it 
now paffes, we might determine what number of 
years is elapfed fince Chiron’s time. As Chiron waa 
one of the Argonauts, this would fix the time of that 
famous expedition, and confrquently that of the Tro¬ 
jan war; the two great events upon which all the an¬ 
cient'chronology depends. Sir Ifaac places them 500 
ears nearer the birth of Chrift than other chrunolo- 
ers generally do. 

This great man had all along enjoyed a fettled 
and equal ftate of health to the age of 80, when 
he began to be afflided with an incontinence of 

urine. 
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Newton, nrinc. However, for the five following years, he had 
^ great intervals of cafe, which he procured by the ob- 
lervancc of a drift regimen. It was then believed 
that he certainly had the done; and when the pa- 
roxyfms were fo violent, that large drops of fweat ran 
down his face, he never uttered the lead complaint, or 
expreded the fmalled degree of impatience; but, as 
fuon as he had a moment’s eafe, would finite and talk 
with his ufual cheerfulnefs. ' Till then he always read 
and wrote feveral hours in a day. He had the perfeft 
nfc of all his feiifes and uiiderdaiiding till the day be¬ 
fore he died, which was on the 20th of March 1726-7 
in the 85th year of his age. He lay in date in the 
Jerufalcm chamber at Wedminider, and on the aSih 
of March his body was conveyed into Weftminder ab¬ 
bey } the pall being fupported by the lord chancellor, 
the dukes* of Montrofe and Roxburgh, and the earls of 
Pembroke, Sudex, and Macclesfield. The bifhop of, 
Rocheder read the funeral office, being attended by 
all the clergy of the church. The corpfe was intend' 
jud at the entrance into the choir, where a noble mti- 
sument is erefted to his memory. 

, Sir Ifaac was of a middling daturc, and in the latter 
part of his life fomewhat inclined to be fat. His coun¬ 
tenance was pleaftng and at uid* fame time venerable. 
He never made ufe of fpeftacles, andlod butone tooth 
during his whole life. 

Hisj tempcr >8 fiud to have htpa fo e^ual and mild, 
that m accident coidd difturb it. Of this the follow, 
in^ re^aH^k iaftatice is related. Sir Ifaac had a 
ditfU dog, which he $i^Ied Diamond ; and 
^ day stalled out of his ttndy into the next 
radtB,„Ilihimond waa'left behind. When Sir Ifaac re¬ 
turned ItaVing been atbfant but a few minutes, he had 
the mpt^iSt^tiOB '^S&nd, that Diamond having thrown 
dowa-d^^toil ic^dle among d»iie papers, the nearly 
finidiedllbour of many years, was in'^ames, and alniod 
confumed t© -aflie*- , This lofs, as Sir Ifaac was then 
very far advancedin-^ars, was irretrievable ; yet with¬ 
out once ftriking the dog, he only rebuked him with 
this exclamation, •‘Oh! Diamond! Diamond! thou 
littl%knoweft the tnifehief thou bafi done ! 

He was a great lover of peace, and would rather 
have chofen to remain in obfgurity than to have tlie 
calm of life ruffled by tbofc ftoims and difputes which 
genius and learning always draw upon thofc that arc 
peculiarly eminent for them. In contemplating his ge¬ 
nius it prcfently becomes a doubt, which of thtfe en¬ 
dowments had the greateft lhair, fagacity, penetration, 
ftrength or diligence; and after all, the mark that 
feems moft to dillinguifli it is, that he hirafelf made 
the jufteft eftimation of it, declaring, that, if he had 
done the world any fervice, it was due to nothing bat 
iiidiiftry and patient thought; that he kept the fub- 
jtfft under confideration conllantly before him, and 
waited till the firft dawning opened gradually, by 
little and little, into a full and clear light. It is faid, 
that when he had any mathematical problems or fo- 
lutions in his mind, he would never quit the fubjeft 
on any account. Dinner has been often ;tliree hours 
ready for him before he could be brought to table; and 
his man often faid, when he has been getting up in a 
morning, he has foiaetimes begun to drefs, and with 
one leg in Ids breeches fat down again on the beil, 
where lie has remained for hours before he got ins 


clothes on. From his love of peace, no doubt, arofe 
that unufual kind of horror which he had for all dif- ‘ 
putes ; a tteady unbroken attention, free from thofc 
frequent ,rccoiling8 iiifeparably incident to others, was 
his peculiar felicity: he knew it, and he knew the va- 
luc of it. No wonder then that controverfy was look¬ 
ed on as (lis bane. When fome objeftions, haftily made 
to his difeoveries concerning light and colours, induced 
him to lay afide the defign he had of publifliing 
bis optic leftures, wc find him refli-fting on that dif- 
pute, into which he was unavoidably drawn thereby, in 
thefe terms; “ 1 blamed my own imprudence for part¬ 
ing with fo real a blefling as my quiet, to run after a 
ffladow.” It is true this (hadow (as Mr Foiitciielle 
obferves) did not efcape him afterwards, nor did it coll 
him that quiet which he fo much valued, but proved 
^ as much a real happinefs to him as hie quiet itfclf; yet 
this was a happinefs of his own making : he took a 
, >efolutioh, from thefe difputes, not to publiih any more 
about that theory till ht had put it above the reach 
of controverfy, by the exafteft experiments and the 
firiftefl: demonfirations; and accordingly it has never 
been called in queilion fince. In the fame temper, af¬ 
ter he had fent the manufeript of his Principia to the 
Royal Society, with his confent to the printing of it 
by them, upon Mr Hook’s injurioufly infilling that 
himfclf had demonflrated Kepler’s problem befoiv our 
author, he determined, rather than be involved again 
in a controverfy, to fupprefs the thii-d hook, and was 
very hardly pi-cvailcd upon to alter that refoluiion. It 
is true, the public was thereby a gainer ; that book, 
which is indeed no more than a corollary of fome pro- 
pofilions in the firft, being originally drawn up in the 
popular way, with the defign topublifh it in that form ; 
whereas he was now convinced that it would be belt 
not to let it go abroad without a llrift demonllration. 
Alter all, notwithftanding his anxious care to avoid 
every occafion of breaking his intenfe application to 
Ihidy, he was at a great diftance from being fteeped 
in pbilofophy : on llic contrary, he could lay alidc 
his thoughts, though engaged in the moll intricate rc- 
fcarches, when his other affairs required his attend¬ 
ance ; and as foon as he had leifurc, refumc the fub¬ 
jeft at the point where he had left off. Tin's he feems 
to have done not fo much by any extraordinaiy ftrength 
of memory, as by the force of Ins inventive faculty to 
which every thing opened itfelf again with eafe, if no¬ 
thing intervened to ruffle lom. The readinefs of liis 
invention made him not think of putting his memory 
much to the trial: but this was the offspring of a vi¬ 
gorous intenfenefs of thought, out of which he W'as but 
a common man. He fpeut, therefore, the prime of his 
age ill thofe abftriifo refearches, when his lituation in 
a college gave him leifurc, and even while ttudy was his 
proper pi ofellion. But us foon as lie was removed to 
the mint, he applied himfclf chidly to the bufinefs of 
that office ; and fo far quitted mathematics and philo- 
fophy, as not to engage in any purfuits of cither kind 
afterwards. 

•The amiable quality of modelly is reprefented as 
^Handing foremoft in the character of ih!s great man’s;, 
mind and manners. It was in reality greater than can 
be cafily imagined, or will be readily believed ; yet it 
always continued fo without any alteration, though 
the whole world, fays r'ualesellc, confpired againll iti 

and 
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and let u!i add, though he was thereby robbed of his 
' i'.ivfi'iior.s of fluxions. Nicholas Mercator publifliing his 
L'tgiiritimolcehnia in 1668, where he gave the qua¬ 
drature of the hyperbola by an infinite feries, which was 
the rtrft appearance in the learned world of a feries of 
this fort drawn from the particular nature of the curve, 
and that in a manner very new and ahllradied j Dr Bar¬ 
row, then at Cambridge, where Mr Newton, at that time 
about 26 years of age, refided, rccolledted that he had 
met with the fame thing in the writings of that young 
gentleman ; and there not confined to the hyperbola 
only, but extended, by general forms, to all forts of 
curves, even fucb as are mechanical; to their quadra¬ 
tures, their redtilications, and their centres of gravity; 
to the folids formed by their relations, and to the lu- 
perficies of thofe folids; fo that, when their determi¬ 
nations were poflibk, the feries flopped at a certaht- 
point, or at leall their fums were given by itatedrul^;. 
and, if the abfolutc determinations were impofllble^ 
t hey could yet be infinitely approximated { which dl 
the happiefl. and moft refined method, fays Mr Fonte- 
nclle, of fupplying the defefts of human knowledge 
that mail’s imagination could poffibly invent. To be 
mailer of fo fruitful and general a theory was a mine of 
gold to a geometrician; but it was a greater glory to 
have been the difeoverer of fo furprifing and ingenious 
a iyflem. So that Mr Newton finding by Merca¬ 
tor's book, that he was in the way to it, and that 
others might follow in his track, (liould naturally have 
been forward to open his treafures, and fecure the pro¬ 
perty, which confided in making the difeovery; but 
he contented himfclf with his treafure which he had 
found, without regarding the glory. \Vhat an idea 
does it give us of hia unparalleled modefty, when we 
fee him declaring, that he thought Mercator had en¬ 
tirely difeovered his fecrct, or that otiters would, be¬ 
fore lie was of a proper age for writing ? His MS. up¬ 
on infitiile feries was comnmnieated to none but Mr 
John Collins and the lord Brounkcr ; and even that 
had not been complied with, but for Dr Barrow, who 
would not fufier him to indulge his modedy fo much 
as he defiled. 

It is fiifihcr obfervcci, concerning this part of his 
ch.irai.ler, that he never talked cither of bimfelf or 
oiluTs, nor ever behaved in Aich a manner as to give 
ti e mod malicious cenfurers the kail occafion even to 
fnfpcil him of vanity. He was candid and affable, and 
always put himfdf upon a kvcl with his company. lie 
nevwr thought either his merit or his reputation fulE- 
ciciit to cxcufe him from any of the common offices of 
f.vial life } no fingularities, either natural or affcdled, 
diilingiiiflied him from other men. Tliough he was 
firmly attached to the churd'. of England, he was 
j'vcrfe to the pcrfecution of the non-conformifls. He 
judged of men by their manners} and the true fehif- 
mutics, in his opinion, were the vicious and the wicked. 
Not that he confined his principles to natural religion, 
for he was thoroughly perfuaded of the truth of reve¬ 
lation ; andaraidd the great tarieiyof books which he 
had conflantly before him, that which he iludied wkb 
the grcatefl application was the Bible : and he uiider-f 
Hood the nature and force of moral certainty as well 
as be did that of a flrid demonflration. 

Sir Ifaac did not iicgkdl the opportunities of 
doing good, when the revenues of hia patrimony, 
and a profitable employment, iropiovcd by a pru- 


dent economy, put it in his power. We' have two Newfenfa* 
remarkable itiit.inecf. of his bounty and get.erofity jPWkfophy. 
one to Mr M'l.aniin, profeffor of matlu'uiatics at 
Edinburgh, to whom he olTere l 20I. per annuir.; 
and the other to his niece B.irton, who bad an an¬ 
nuity of tool, per annum fettkd upon her by him. 

When dccfiicy upon any occafion required cxpencc 
and fhow, he was magnificent without grudging it, 
and W'ith a very good grace ; at all other times, that 
pomp which feems great to low minds only, w'as ut¬ 
terly retrenched, and the cxpencc referved for better 
ufes. He never married, and perhaps he never had 
leifure to think of it. Being immerfed in profound 
ftudtes during the prime of his age, and afterwards en¬ 
gaged in .an employment of great importance, and 
even quite taken up with the company which his me¬ 
rit drew to him, he was not fcnfiblc of any vacancy in 
life, nor of the want of a companion at home. He 
left |^2,oool. at his death ; but made no will, which 
Mr Fontenelk tells us was becaufe he thought a le¬ 
gacy was no gift. As to his works, befides what w'erc 
pubtiihed in bis lifetime, there were found after hiis 
death, among hia papers, fevcral difeourfes upon the 
fubjcdls of antiquity, hijlory, divinity, chcmillry, and , 
mathematics, fevcral of which were publifhed at dif¬ 
ferent times. 

NKtr^oKtAN Philofophy, the dodlriae of the iiniverfe, 
and particularly of the heavenly bodies, fheirlaws, af- 
fetlions, &c. as delivered by Sir Ifaac Newton-'si,.. 1 

The term Nfwton'um is appUi^ vei^; 4 iftl*‘/krent; 

ferently ; whence divers eonf^&d Uptidift - 

thereto. Some authors under this pbirofdphftiiiSadS^^SJ 
all the corpufcnlar philofophy, cpnfi^crtid as it ristW 
Hands corredled and reformed the difto.aet^ and - r- 
improvements made in feveral Sir 

Ifaac Newton. In which fenfe it is wt'fOntj^ande 
calls his elements of phyfics, IntrodaBh adPhUofapb'iam. 
Ne<wtoniauam. And in tl^is fenft .■^e.NeUfioniau is the 
fame with the new philofophy {ttaii contradiftin- 
guifhed from the Cartefian, the f^Rpiitetip, and the 
ancient Corpufcular. ‘ .■. ■■■ 

Others, by Newtonian Phihfopbyi mean the mifbod 
or order which Sir Ifaac Newton obferves in philofo- 
pliizing} viz. the rcafoning and drawing of conclu- 
fions dirciflly from phenomena, exclufivc of fill previous 
hypolhefes; the beginning from fimpk principles} de¬ 
ducing the firft powers and laws of nature from a few 
felefl phenomena, and then applying thofe laws, &c. 
to account for other things. And in this fenfe the 
Newtonian philofophy is the fame with the experUncntal 
pkilofcphy, and Hands oppofed to the ancient Corpufcu¬ 
lar. 

Others, by Newtonian philofophy, mean that where¬ 
in phyfical bodies are confukred mathematically, and 
where geometry and mechanics are applied to the fo- 
lution of the appearances of nature. In wdu'ch fenfe the 
Newtonian is the fame with the mechanical and mathe¬ 
matical philofophy. 

Others again, by Newtonian philofophy, underfland 
that part of phyfical knowledge which Sir liaac New¬ 
ton has handled, improved, and demonHrated, in his 
Prineipia. 

Others, laftly, by Newtonian philofophy, mean the 
new principles which Sir Ifaac Newton has brought 
into pliilofophy; the new fyllem founded thereon ; 
and the new folutions of phenomena thence deduced; 

or 
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Newtonian or that which charafteri/es and diftiiiguiftea liis pliilo- 
Philolbphy. fophy from allothcra.—Wliich is the Icnfe wherein we 
fhall chiefly coiifider it. 

As to the hiftory of this philofophy, wc have no¬ 
thing to add to what has been given in the preceding 
article. It was firft made public in the year 1687, 
by the author, then a fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge 5 and in the year 1713, republiflied with confi- 
dcrable improvements.—Several authors have fiuce at¬ 
tempted to make it plainer ; by fetting afide many of 
the more fublime mathematical refearches, and fubftj- 
tuting either more obvious reafoninga or experiment's 
in lieu thereof; particularly Whiilon in his Pr^hS, 
Phf- Mathmat. Gravefandc in Elmtnl. el Injlit^ and 
Dr Pemberton in his View. 

The whole of the Newtonian Philofophy, as delivered 
by the author, is contained in his Principia or Mathe.- 
malical Principles of Natural Philofophy. He founds 
his fyllcm on the following deflnitions: 

Definitions quantity of matter is the nieafure of 

on which arifing from Its deniity and bulk conjun6dyt-r- 

thephilo- Thus air of a double deniity, in a double fpaee, is 
f^hy is quadruple in quantity; in a triple fpace, fextiipht in 
founded, quantity, &c. 

2. The quantity of motidat it the<,inea&re of the 
fame, arifing from the velocity and quantity of mat¬ 
ter conjunfitly. This is evideut, becaufe the motion 
of the whole is the motion of all its parts ; and there- 


pofiible to be conceived, as it implies a contradiction. NewtoiillqtJi 
A man, by oppofing force to force, may endeavour 
not to be moved ; but this oppofitioii is an endeavour 
to move, not with a to move, but by countcr¬ 
adling another force to prevent being moved. An 
endeavour not to move therefore cannot cxill in bo¬ 
dies, bccaufe it is abfurd ; and if we appeal to fadl, 
we (liall find evety body in an adlual and conilant enw 
deavour to move.” It has been likewife obfervedi 
and we think juftly, that “ if bodies could tontinue to 
move by any innate force, they might alfo begin to 
move by that force. For the fame caufe which can 
move a body with a given velocity at one time, could 
do it, if prefent, at any other time ; and therefore if 
the force by which bodies continue in motion were 
innate and eflential to them, they would begin to 
move of themfelves, which is not true.” Newton 
indeed fays that this innate force is the caufe of 
t'Xhotiott Under certain circumilances only, or when the 
body is adled upon by a force imprelTed ah extra. 

But if this imprefied force do not continue as well 
as begin the motion, if it ceafe the inftant that 
the impreihon is over, and the body continue to 
move by its vis inertia, why is the body ever flopped ? 

” If in the beginning of the motion the body, by 
its innate force, overcomes a certain tcfiflance of fric¬ 
tion and air, in any following times, the force being 
undiminilhed, it will overcome the fame rcfiflance for 


forc in a body double in quantity, with equal velocity, 
the motion is double, file. 

if J, The erfr inf In, or innate force of matter, is a 
.pUwier of refilling, by which every body, as much as 
ta ■ ** *0 perfevere in its prefent Rate, 

whether it be of reft, or moving uniformly forward in 
a ri^&iine^—.This definition is proved to be juft, only 
by the difficulty we find in moving any thing out of 
its place) smd this difficulty is by fomc reckoned to 
proceed only from gravity. They contend, that in 
thofc cafes vv^re we can prevent the force of gravity 
from afting upon bodies, this power of rcfiflance be- 
oomes infenfibK,*and the greateft quantities of matter 
may be put in motion by the very lead force. Thus 
there have been balances formed fo exafil, that when 
loaded with 200 weight in each fcale, they would turn 
by the addition of a fingle drachm. In this cafe 
400 lb. of matter was put in motiou by a fingle 
drachm, i e by yri-^v of its own quantity : and 
even this fmall weight, they fay, is only neceffary on 
account of the inaccuracy of the machine : fo that wc 
have no reafon to fuppofc, that, if the friAion could 
be entirely removed, it would take more force to move 
a tun weight than a grain of fand. This objeftioii, 
however, is not taken notice of by Sir Ifaac : and he 
bellows on the refilling power above mentioned the 
name of vis inertia ; a phrafe which is perhaps not well 
chofen, and with which inferior writers have endeavour- 


cver. Thefe refinances, therefore, could never change 
the ftatc of a moving body, becaufe they cannot 
change the quantity of its motive force. But this is 
contrary to univerfal experience.'’ For thefe reafoiis 
we are inclined to think that bodies are wholly paf- 
fivc; that they endeavour nothing; and that they con¬ 
tinue in motion not by any innate force or vis inf la, but 
by that force, whatever it be, which begins the motion, 
and which, whilft it remains with the moving body, 
is gradually diminilhed, and at laft overcome by op- 
pofitc forces, when the body of courfe ceafes to move. 

4. An imprefled force is an adion exerted upon a 
body, in order to change its ftate, either of reft or of 

moving uniformly forward in a right line.-This 

force confifts in the adion only; and remains no . 
longer in the body w’licn the adion is over. For a 
body maintains every new ftate it acquires by its vis 
inertia only. 

It is here implied, and indeed fully exprefied, that 
motion is not continued by the fame power that pro¬ 
duced it. Now there are two grounds on which the 
truth of this dodrine may be fuppofed to reft. 

P"tif, On a dired proof that the imprclFcd force 
does not remain in the body, either by fiiowing the 
nature of the force to be tranfitory and incapable of 
more than its firft adion ; or that it ads only on the 
furface, and that the body efcapes fi'om it; or that 
the force is fomewhere elfe, and not remaining in the 


ed to make their readers merry at the expcncc of New¬ 
ton. A force of inaOivity, it has been faid, is a forcelefs 
force ; and analogous to a Uach while, a cold heat, and 


Mxamiiia- j (empfttous Calm. 


'''**/ Biit" objedions of more importance have been made 
the whole of this dodrine than thofc which merely^ 
njV;Mj«/«,rcfpcd the term vis inertia. “An endeavour to rt- 
o/main at reft (we are told*) is unncceflary, whilft no- 
sltPrinci. iiijng attempts to dillurb the veil. It is likewife iip-- 


pin, tic. 


body. But none of thefe dired proofs are oflTertd. 

“ Secondly, It may reft on an ind.ixd proof, that 
there is in the nature of body a fufficieiit caufe for 
the continuance of every new Hate acquired; and 
^hat therefore any adventitious force to continue mo¬ 
tion, though ncctlTary for its produdion, is fuper- 
fluous and inaJtniffiblc. As this is the very ground 
on which the fuppefition Hands, it ought to have been 
iudtibitably certain that the innate force of the body 
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'"Ns^oBJaa 18 fufficicnt to perpetuate the motion it has once ac- are often unequal. Pofitions properly -haTe. no ijoan-New^isa' 

■ quircd, before the other agent, by which the motion tity, are they fo much the places thcmfeivcs as the|’"‘’®'"l’^‘y; 

was communicated, had been difmiffcd from the office, properties of places. Tlie motion of the whole is the 
But the innate force of body has been fhown not fame thing with the fum of the motions of the parts ; 
to be that which continues its motion; and there- that is, the tranflation of the whole out of its place is 
fore the proof, that the imprefled force does not re- the fame thing with the fum of the tranflations of the 
main ip the body, fails. Nor indeed is it in this cafe parts out of their places: and therefore the place of 

dcfirablc to fupport the proofi becaufe we fhuuld then the whole is the fame thing with the fum of the places 

be left without any reafon for the continuance of mo- of the parts; and for that rcafon it is internal, and in 
■f Tamg’j tion f When we mention an imprefled force, we the whole body. y 

£xaimna- nacan fuch a force as is communicated either at the IV. Abfolute motion is the tranflation of a hotly Of Motiwi, 
er»n,&c. furface of the body or by being diffufed through the from one abfolute place into another, and relative mo- 

mafs. tion the tranflation from one relative place into ano- 

5. A centripetal force is that by which bodies are ther. Thus, in a Ihip under fail, the rektive place of 

drawn, impelled, or any way tend towards a point, as a body is that part of the fliip which the body pof- , 
to a centre.—The quantity of any centripetal force feflea, or that part of its cavity which the body fills, 
may be confidered as of three kinds, abfolute, aocele- and, which therefore moves together with the fliip } 
rative, and motive. . and relative reft is the continuance of the body in the 

6. The abfolute quantity of a centrifugal fotce is the feme part of the Ihip, or of its cavity. But real 

meafure of the fame, proportional to the efficacy of the lAfolute reft is the continuance of the body in the 
eaufe that propagates it from the centre, through the fame part of that immoveable fpace in .vliich the fliip 
fpsces round about. itfelf, its cavity, and all that it contains, is moved. 

7. The accelerative quantity, of a centripetal force is Wherefore, if the earth is really at reft, the body 

the meafure of the fame, proportional to the velocity which relatively refts in the Ihip will really and abfo- 
which it generates in a given time. lately move with the fame velocity which the fhip has 

S. The motive qaantjty of a centripetal force is a on the earth. But'if the earth alfo moves, the true 

meafure of the fame, proportional to the motion and abfolute (notion of the body will arife, partly froini 
which it generates in a given time.—This is always the true motion of thie earth in immoveable fpace; 
known by the quantity 01 a force equal and contrary partly from the relative motion of the (hip on the 
to it, that is juft fufficient to hinder the defeent of the earth: and if the body moves alfo relatively in the 
body. Ihip, its true motion will arife partly from the tnic mo- 

4 Scholia. tion of the earth in immoveable (pace, and partly from 

Of Time. I. Abfolute, true, and mathematical time, of itfelf, the rflative motions as well of the fhip on the earth 
and from its own nature, flows equably, without re- as of the body in the fhip ; and from tbefe relative mo- 
gerd to any thing external, and, by another name, is tions will arife the rektive motion of the body on the 
CAWedJurution. Relative, apparent, and common time, earth. As if that part of the earth where the fhip is, 

is feme fenfible and external meafure of duration, was truly moved toward# fhe eaft, with a velocity of 

whether accurate or not, w’hich is commonly ufed in- looio parts; while the (hip itfelf with a frefh gale is 

Head of true time ; fuch as au hour, a day, a month, a carried towards the weft, with a wdocit^ expreffed by 

e year, &c. 10 of tbefe parts; but a feildr walks iu the fhip to- 

Space. II. Abfolute fpace, in its own nature, without re- wards the eaft with one part of the feid velocity; ih-n 
gard to any thing external, remains always fimilar and the failor will be moved truly and abfelutely in itn- 
immoveablc. Relative fpace is feme moveable dimen- moveable fpace towards the eaft witli a veloci-y >f 
fion or meafure of the abfelute fpaces; and which is 1001 parts; and relatively on the earth towards the 
vulgarly taken for immoveable fpace. Such is the di- weft, with a velocity df 9 of tliofe parts, 

mention of a fubterraneous, an aerial, orceleftial fpace, Abfolute time, m Xflraiiomy, is diftingulflicd from 
determined by its pofition to bodies, and which is vul- relative, by the equation or oorreflion of the vulgar 
gaily taken for immoveable fpace; as the diftance of time. For the natural days are truly unequal, though 
a fubterraneous, an aerial, or celeftial fpace, deter- they are commonly confidered as equal, and ufed for a 

mined by its pofition in refpcA of the earth. Abfo- meafure of time: aftronomers correft this inequality 

lute and relative fpace are the fame in figure and mag- for their more accurate deducing of the celeftial mo- 
nitude ; but they do not remain always numerically the tioiis. It may be that there is no fuch thing as an 

fame. For if the earth, for inftance, moves, a (pace equable motion whereby time may be accurately mea- 

of dnr air which, relatively an<! in refpeft of the fured. All motions may be accelerated or retarded; 

earth, remains always the fame, will at one time be one but the true or equable progrefc of abfolute time is 

part of the abfolute fpace into which the earth pafles ; liable to no change. The duration or ptrfcverance of 
at another time it will be another part of the fame; the exiftence of things remains the fame, whether the 
and fo, abfelutely underftood, it will be perpetually motions are fwift or flow, or none at ail; and there- 
6 mutable. ^ fore ought to be diftinguifhed from' what are only 

Place dc- III. Phce is a part of fpace which a body takes fenfible meafures thereof, and out of which v/e collefl 
fined. up j and is, according to the fpace, either abfelute of it by means of the aftronomfeal equation. The ne- 

relatiyc. Our author fays it is fiart of fpace ; not the •ceflky of which equation for determining the times of 
fituation, nor the external furface of the body. For a phenomenon is evinced, as well from the experiments 
the places of equal folids are always equal; but of the pendulum clock as by eclipfes of the faicllites of 
their fuperficics,- by reafon of their diffimilar figures, Jupiter. 
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Newtonian At tluT order of the parts of time it Immutable^ £» 
Phikifophjr.alfo it the order of the parte of fpace. Suppofe thofe 
~ parts to be moved out of their places, and they will be 
' * ,. moved (if we may be' allowed the exprpffit^^ dat of 

i;‘"'"of*,J,,.themfelve8. For tiract and foaccs-are, at » were* 
aAdipaie. the placed of themfelvet at of all other tLi;^^ All 
things are placed in time as to order of fuecef^lhmt 
in fpace as to order of fituation* It is from their 
eiTeiice or nature that they are places } and that the 
primary placet of things (hould be moveable, iS Bhfnrd. 
Thefe are therefore the abfolute plaoet j and tratiAe- 
tiont oat of thofe placet are the only abfidute mo¬ 
tions. ■>;■ ;'V 

. But becaufe the parts of (pace cairaot %e or 
. 'dillingatihcd from one another by the fenfet, itmtifure 
in their ftcad we u(e fenfible meafuret of thetn. For, 
from the pbiitiout end difrancet of things from any 
body, cotilidered as immoveable, we define all places | 
and then with refpeA to fuch places, we eftimate afl 
motions, conficlering bodies as tnmsfened from iotpit 
uf hofe places into othein. And fo, inltead of So¬ 
lute places and motions, we ufe relative onest and 
that without any inconvenience in common amtim t 
but in philofophical ditqoifitioas we ongbt tp abftrtA' 
from our fenles, and confidcr-things themfekoi dt- 
iliud from what are only fenfiblit mealaret of them. 
For it may be, that there is Ms body really at reft, 
to which the placet and rnoUmM of othera may be re¬ 
ferred. 

Bat we may diftitiguiih reft and motion, abfolute 
and relative, one from the other by their properties 
cnalet, and effc^' It is a property of reft, that 
bodies really at .reft do reft in refpe^ of each iHher. 
And therefore, as it is poiSble, tbn, in the remote re¬ 
gions of the fined ftars, or perhaps frur beyond them, 
there may tw fome body nbfolately at reft, though it be 
impoffiiUe to know from i^Mfitioo of bodies to one 
ar-'thcr in our regiotist whm^ any of thefe do keep 
th^ fame pofition to thaa remote bodyt it foUowa, 
that abfolute reft cannot be determined from the pofi- 
^ t'on of bodjea in ohr regions, 
the iro- (t is a property of motion, that the parts which 
‘on of dif- ret. in given pofitions to Uicir wholes do partake of the 
motion of their wholes. For aft parts of revolving 
bodies endeavour to recede from the asia of motion | 
and the impetus of bodies moving forwalds arifet from 
the joint impetus of idl the (wru. Therefore if fur- 
rounding buchet are moved, thofe that are relatively 
nr. reft within them will partake of their motion. 
Upon .vhich account the true and abfolute motion of 
a body canuot be determined by the tranflation of it 
from thofe only which feem to reft t fm- the external 
bodies ought not only to appear at reft, but to be 
really at u'lt. For otherwifie all included bodka, be- 
iide their tranflation from near the fnrroundins ones, 
partake likewife of their true motions j and tnough 
that tranflation was not made, they wouU not rei^y 
be at reft, but only feem to be fo. For the fur> 
rodnding bodies ftand in the Bke relation to the fur- 
rounded, at the exterior part of a whole dues to the 
bterior, or at the fiiell does to the kernel»' but if 
the (hell moves, the kernel will alfo move, at behi^ 
^rt of the whole, without any removal from near the 

A property near akin to the preeeding is, that if 
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a plrce it moved, whatever is pheed thereitl moVestfewtfr^ 
along with k ; and therefore a bUifo which it moved t'^iloia j "* 
from a place in motion, partakes alio of the motion of" 
its place. Upon which account idl. motiona from 
places » motion, are no other than parts of entire 
and abibiu^ motiona; and every entire motioh it 
compofed of the motion of the body out of its 
fiirft pinee,'and the motion of this place out of ita- 
idaee ; aad.fo onf '-itnul we come to fume immoveiible 
place, aa in the ifobve mentioned example of the faflort 
Wherefore entire and abfolute motions can be no other-' 
wife determined than by immoveable places. Now, 
no other places are immoveable but thofe that from 
infinity to infinity do all retain the lame given pofitiona 
one to another; and upon this account muft ever re- 
remmn uamoved, and do thereby conftiiote what we 
oAlmmeveaSIeJ^e. 

.. : The caufea by which true and relative motions are 
' ifiiihagidfiied one from the other, arc tiie forces im* 
prefled Upon bodies to gederate motion. True mo. 
tion ig' neither generated nor alftered, but by fotne 
force imprefled upon the body moved: but relative 
motion maybe generated or altered without any force 
imprefled upon the body. For it is ftd&eient only to 
imprefs fome force on other bodies with which the 
former it compared, that by their «ving way, that 
relation may be changed, in which the relative reft or 
motion of the other body did eoufift. Again, Trde 
motion fuffers nlwmya fome change from any force im- 
preifed upon the, moving body ; but relative motion 
doea not ncceflarily undergo any changet by fuch forcei 
For if the fame (orcea are likewife iniprefled on thofe 
other bodies with wiuch the comparifon is made,, that 
the rriative pofition may be preferved ; then that con. 
dition will 1» preferved, in which the relative motion 
coufifta. And therefore any relative motion may be 
changed when the true motion remains unaltered, and 
the relative may be preferved when the true motion 
fuffera iome chwge. Upon which account true mo. 
tion does by no means confift in fuch relations. 

The efledta which diftinguiih abfolute from relative ^ 
motion are, the foreea of receding from the axis of™„,i^^*jj. 
circular motion. For there are no fuch forces in aftinguifiieA 
circular motion purely relative i but, in a true and 
abfolute circular motion, they are greater or lefs ac* 
cording to the quantity of the motion. If a vcflel, 
hung by a long oord, it fo often turned abont that 
the cord is ftrongly twifted, then filled with water, 
and let go, it will be whirled about the contrary way; 
and while the cord is untwifting itfelf, the furface of 
the water will at firft be plain, as befotc the veflel be¬ 
gan to move; but the veflel, by gradually communi¬ 
cating its motion to the water, wiu make it begin fen- 
fiUy to revolve, and recede by little and little frwn 
the middle, ahd afeend to the (ides of the vefTel, form¬ 
ing itfelf into a concave figure; and. the fwiftcr the 
motion becomes, the higher will the water rife, till at 
laft, performing its revolutions in the fame times with 
the veflel, it Imomes relatively at reft in it. Thk 
afeent of the water (bows its endeavour to recede from 
*tbe 8»s of its motion ; and the true and abfolute cir. 
cular motion of the water, which is here diredlly con¬ 
trary to the relative, difeovers itlclf, and may be mca- 
fured by this endeavour. At firft, when the relative 
notion in the water was greateft, it produced no en- 
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^v^i!«n .jeaTt)(ar to recede from the esis { the water fliowcd no 
******y*’y 'tendeBcy to the circumference, nor any afeent towards 
^ the Jlides of tb^ vciTel, but remained of a plane furface; 
mid therefore its true circular motion had not yet be¬ 
gun. But afterwi^s, when the relative motion of the 
%vater had decrcafed, the afeent thereof towards t)>e 
fides of the veflel proved its endeavour to recede from 
the axis; and this endeavour Ihowed the real circular 
motion of the water perpetually increafing, till it had 
acquired its greateft quantity, when the water refted 
relatively in the velTcl. And therefore this endeavour 
docs npt depend upon any tranilation of the wa^er iti 
refpedt of the ambient bodiesnor can true Circular 
motion be defined by fuch tranflations. There is only 
one real circular motion of any one revolving body, 
correfponding to only one power of endeavouring to 
recede from its axis of motion, as its proper and ade¬ 
quate cffcdl: but relative motions in one and the. fame 
body are innumerable, according to the varions It^a-' 
tions it bears to external bodies ; and, like other reh- 
tions, are altogether deftitute of any real effeft, other- 
wife than they may perhaps participate of that only 
true motion. And therefore, in the fyftcm which fnp- 
pofes that our heavens, revolving below the fphere of 
the fixed ftai-s, carry the planets along with them, the 
feveial parts of thofe heavens and the planets, which 
are indeed relatively at reft in their hearens, do yet 
really move. For they change their pofttion one to 
another, which never happens to bodies truly at reft ^ 
and being carried together with the heavens, partici¬ 
pate of their motions, and, as parts of revolving wholes, 
endeavour to recede from the axis of their motion. 

Wherefore relative quantities are not the quantities 
themfclves whofe names they bear, but thofe fenfible 
meafures of tlwm, either accurate or inaccurate, which 
are commonly ufed inftead of the rocafured quantities 
themfclves. And then, if the meaning of words is to 
he determined by their ufe, by the names time, /face, 
plate, and motion, their mcafurea are properly to be 
nndcrftood ; and the'cxprclfion will be unufual and 
}nircly mathematical, if the meafured quantities thcra- 
ielvcs are meant. 

It is indeed a matter of great difticulty to difeover, 
and cfFe^hually to diftingulfti, the true motions of par¬ 
ticular bodies from thofe that are only apparent; be- 
caufe the parts of that immoveable Ipaec in which thofe 
motions are performed, do by no means come under 
the obfervation of our fenfes. Yet we have fome things 
to dired us in this intricate affair; and thefe arife 
partly from the apparent motions which are the dif¬ 
ference of the true motions, partly from the forces 
which are the caufes and eftedli of the true motions. 
For inftance, if two globes, kept at a given dillance 
one from the other by means of a cord that conneds 
them, were revolved about' their common centre of 
gravity ; we might, from the tenfiun of the cord, dif- 
cover the endeavour of the globes to recede from the ' 
axis of motion, and from thence we might compute 
the quantity of their circular motions. And then, if 
any equal forces fbotdd be impreffed at once on the al¬ 
ternate faces of the globes to augment or diminiflie 
their circidar motions, from the increafe or dccrcafe 
of the tenfton of the cord we might infer tlie incre¬ 
ment or decrement of their motions; and thence 
would, be found on what faces thofe forces ought to 


be impreffed that the motions of the globes might be NewtonUa 
inoft augmented ; that is, we might difeover their hin- ^baofophy. 
dermoft faces, or thofe which follow in the circular. , 
motion. But the faces which follow being known, and 
confequently the oppofite ones that precede, we fliould 
liitewife know the determination of their motidns. And 
thus ,we might find both the quantity and determina¬ 
tion dT this circular motion, even in an immenfe va¬ 
cuum^ where there was nothing external or fenfible, 
with which the globes might be compared. But now, 
if. in that fpace fome remote bodies were placed that 
always a ^ven pofitiou one to another, as the 
fixed jftars )^,in snr regions | we could not indeed de¬ 
termine foDllb the relative tranilation of the globes 
among jthoCe bQdics, whether the motion did belong to 
the gtohes or to the bodief'. But if we ohferved the • 
cord, and found that its teniion was that very tenfion 
which the motions of the ^^ohes required, we might 
, ,coudude the motion to be in the globes, and the oo¬ 
lite to be at reft} and then* laftly, from the tranilation . 

.^^the globes among the bodies, we ihould find the 
Kt^rmhiation of their motions, f 

IHbving thus explained lumfelf. Sir Ifaac propofes 
to mow now we are to coUedl the true motions from, 
their caufes, eftefis, and apparent differences; and viee 
verjai hpwj from the motions, either true or apparent, 
we may come to., the knowledge of their caufes and 
effects. In order to this, he lays down the. folbwing 
axioms or law,s of motion. ' , 

1. Evsay body rsasEVEaEs in its state or R£sT,y^Q^fof 

OR or UNIFORM MOTION IN A RIGHT blNE, UNtCSB ITqi^on. 

IS COMPELLED TO CHANCE THAT STATE BY FOllCka y • 

IMPRESSED UPON IT.—Sir Ifaac’s proof of this axiom, . 

is as follows ; “ Projeftiles perfevere in their motio&fi» ‘. 
fo far as they are not retarded by the refiftance of. iihe ' 

air, or impelled downwards by the force nfgtevitYi. A 
top, whofe parts, by thetp-ephe^on, ane. pegHMl^y 
drawn ailde from rectilinear mt^na, does not 
rotation otherwife than as it is retarded By'^tlir. The^j^. ' 

greater bodies of the planets and ppmets, itfitettiig wtth^ 
lefs refiftance in more free fpaces, ifteir .mo-iaw. 

tions, both progreffive and circular, for a mtt^ longer , ^ 

time.”—Nutwitbftanding this demo^ration, however, j 

the axiom hath been violently difputed. It hath been. 
argued, that bodies continue in thrir ftate of motion 
becaufc they are fubJeCted to the continual impulfe of V 

an invifible and fubwe fluid, which always pours in from . 
behind, and of which all places are full. It hath been 
affirmed that motion it as natural to this fluid as reft it 
to all other matter. It is faid, moreover, that it is im- 
poffible we can know in what manner a body would 
be influenced by moving forces if it was entirely defti- . 
tute of gravity. According tb what we can obferve,. 
the momentum of a body, or its tendency to move, 
depends very much on its gravity. A heavy cannon¬ 
ball will fly to a much greater diftance than a light one,, 
though both are aduated by an equal force. It is by, 
no meant clear, therefore, that a body totally deftitute. 
of gravity would have Tiny proper momentum of its. 
own ; and if it had no momentum, it could not con¬ 
tinue its motion for the fmalleft fpace of time after the 
moving power was withdrawn. Some have imagined, 
that matter was capable of beginning motion of itfelf, 
and confequently that the axiom was falfe; becaufe we. 
fee plainly that matter, in fome. cafes hath a tendrpey 

to- 
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KewtonUn to chaBgc from a ftate of motion to a llato of reftt and 
■J^hUofopIiy. from a ftate of reft to a ftate of motion« A paper ap« 
peared ou this fwbjeift in the ftrft volume of the Edin- 

S h Phyfical and Literary EiTayt { but the :hyp®" 
I ntspr gained any ground. ''p.' 

2. The alteeation of motioh is ef»» FKOitb*. 
TIONAL TO THE MOTIVE FOECE IMFRESSED] ^(ID IS 
MADE m THE DIRECTION OF THE RIGHT'DINE IIn 
WHICH THAT FORCE IS IMPRESBF,»,r--^l3l'»l* •hf 
force generates a certain quantity of 
force will generate a douVe quantitiljp^ 
force be imprefted all at oiu;<:[)l or in fucoiiB^iiOiJt^ta. 
To this law no obk&ioii of coideqaeni^ |ws:’i^er b^ 
made. It is founded on, tliis felf'evidetttyihith, that 
* every cfFeft muft be proportional. to its eaufe. Mr 
Young, who feems to be very ambitious of deteddng 
the errors of Newton, finds fault indeed with the 'ex> 
preifioni in which the law is ftated t but he owns, that if 
thus exprefted. The alteration of motion is profortio^Ja 
the aSions or rejijianeet whieh produce it, and is itim. «5« 
re Sion in which tie aSions or rejtjlantes are mad^, ft 
I j would be uncxeeptionable. 

Ohie&IOM 3.T0 EVERY ACTION THERE ALWAYS IS OFFOSSb AN 

to the third EQUAL re-action: or the^mutuad action of two 

EODIES UPON each OTHER ARE ALWAYt ECtt’AL, AHD 
DIRECTED TO CONTRARY FART-Syp^ThioAxioin IS alfo 

difputed ^ many. In the above-Hientiooed paper in the 
Phyfical Efiays, the author endeavours to make a di- 
ftinbtion between re-«£tion and refiftance; and the 
fame attempt has been made by Mr Young. “ When 
Un aiftian generates no motion (fays he), it is cer¬ 
tain that its effeifts have been deftroyed by a contrary 
....:||md ei^usil. a&ion. When an adtion generates two con- 
.equal motions, it is alfo evident that mutual 
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adtions wereoterted, equatani|conti-ary toehch ofeber. 
All cafes where one of thefe conditions arc nut ftiuiid, 
arc exceptions to the truth of the law. If a linger 
prefles ^ainft a ftone, the ftone, if it does not yield to 
thupreimre, prefics as much upoU'the finger i but it 
the ftone yields, it re-adts lefs tbari the finger a&s; and 
if |t ihoutd yield' with all the moineittum. that the 
force of.thb prelTure ought to generate, which it would 
dp if it were not impeded by iftil^iun, or a medium, ic 
:.wOu!d not re«adt at all. So if the ftone drawn by A 
botfe, follows after the horfe, it does not rc-adl fo 
much as the horfe a&s ; but only fo much as the ve¬ 
locity of the ftOne is dimioilhed by fridtion, aud k; is 
the re*«dioR of friiftion only, not of the ftone. The 
ftone does not re-adt becuuk it does not adt, it refiiU, 
but refiftance is not adtion. 

<* In the lofs of motion fyom a ftriking body, equal 
to the gain in the body ftruck, there is a plain folutioa 
without requiring aity rc-adtion. The motion /j/? ii 
identicaHy that which h fmnd in the other body j this 
fuppofitioQ accounts for the' whole phenomenon iii the 
molt fimple manner. If it be not admitteil, bu|| the 
folution by re-adtioti is mfitted upon, it will be incum¬ 
bent on the party to account lor the whole effedt of 
communication of motion ; otherwife he will lie under 
the imputatmn of rejedking a folution which is fimple, 
obvious, and perfedl j for one complex, unnatural, and 
incomplete. However tliis may be determined, it will 
be allowed, that the circumftances mentioned, afford 
no ground for the inference, that adtion and rc-adtion 
are equal, fince appearances may be explained in ano¬ 
ther way” ( A ). 

Others grant that Sir Ifaae’s axiom is vc^ true in 
refpea to terreftrial fubftances; but they affirm, that, 
E 2 
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filj ilf ibere be a pctfiTcdi reciprocity betwixt an impinging body and a body at reft fuftaining its impulfe, 
may^we not at oor pleafure confider either body as the agent, and the other as the refilUnt ? J.ct a moving 
bodr^ from north to foutb^an equal body B at reft, which receives the ftroke of A, adt upon A from 

fouth’to north, and A refill in acoutrary diredlion, both iuclaftic : let the motion reciprocally communicated 
be called fix. Then B at reft coimuunicates to A fix degrees of motion towards the north, and receives lix 
degrees towards Tlhe fouth. B haying no other motion than the fix degrees it communicated, will, by its 
equal ftnd contrary lofs and gain, remain in rquilibrio. Let the original motion of A have been twelve, then A 
^viag deceived a contrary aaion equal to fix, fix degrees of its motion will be deftroyed or in equilibrio; con- 
fequently, a motive force as fix wifl remain to A towards the fouth, and B will be in equilibrio, or at reft. A 
will then endeavour to move with fix degrees, or half its original motiop, and B will remain at reft as before. 
A and B being equal maffes, by* the laws of communication three degrees of motion will be communicated tp B, 
or A with its fix degrees will adt with three, and B will.re-adt alio with three. B then will adl on A from 
fouth to north equal to three, while it is adted upou or refifted by A from uortli to fouth, cqu:J alfo to three, 
and B will remain at reft as before; A will alfo have its fix degrees of motion reduced to one half by the con¬ 
trary adion of B, and only three degrees of motion will remain to A, with which it will yet endeavour to 
move; and finding B ftill at reft, the fame prdeefs will be repeated till the whole motion of A is reduced to an 
infinitely fmall (quantity, B all the while remaining at reft, and there will be no communication of motion from 
A to B, which is contrary to experience. 

■ Let a body. A, whofe mafs is twelve, at reft, be impinged upon firft by B, having a mafs as twelve, and 
a velocity as four, making a momentum of 48 ; and fecondly by C, whofe mafs is fix, and velocity eight, 
making a momentum of 48 equal to B, the three bodies being inelaflic. In the firft cafe, A will become 
■poffeffed of a momentum of 24, and 24 will remain to B ; and, in the fecond cafe, A will become pofii ffed 
of a momentum of 32, and 16 will remain to C, both bodies moving with equal velocities after the iliock, in 
both cafes, by the laws of peFcufficn. It is required Jo know, if in both cafes A refitts equally, and if B and 
C O.&. equally } if the aftions and refiftances are equal, how does A in one cafe dellroy 24 parts of B's 
motioh, and in the other cafe 3a parts of C’s motion, by an equal refiftance ? And how does B communicate 
in one cafe 24' degrees of motion, and C 32, by equal actions ? If the adtions and refiftances are unequal, 
it is a/ked how the fame mafs can refift differently to bodies impinging upon it with equal momenta, and how 

bodies 
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tn lMei iCSioiL mn^ omA^r, Rnst.^ of jn^sich is snjtfinire time connive continnally to eqac< 
y-gntnity. Sabftmcea mid of gravity*«roat4 iiMO--ao Uty*. iad before that ti»>c approach nearer tht one 

. j ■.«— -ti- -u —the.otb*r than by any gives daffereoce, become ulti-^ 



sicsnentom} and without tbit they eoidd neCAft} 
foosld be mosed by ibe leaft fov^.snd therefore 
sot refill or nHtSb. If therefore tfoira Juid 

w the Gtafe'ofgravity^ th<»gh.fi^..4ullbi!^ 
«A upon terreftrial fubftattcet« yet thefe 
.s& upon it ( becaufethey haw sdforce of tbeh^foeot 
luit depend entirely upon it for their mameBtlMir" Is 
ti^Atanner, fay they, we may Mneeive ^hw tie 
seta ctreidate. And ail the open^na of mtiire are ci|m 
’tied on by swana of a fubtue fltad } which bea^ aap, 
foAIy adive, and the ra& of matter altogether 
there it seither cefiftanee ooc lefo of 'motion. . $ee 

blOTtOM. 

From tlic precedinf axioin Sir Ifoae. drawa ibe fol* 
lowing cofouariei. 

I. A b^ by twoforeet confoised wiH.deforibe 
diagonal of., a ^raHelogram in the fomc time thab^ 
-wo^ defotibe the^fidep by tbofo foece* apartii 

-A. Hence we may ereplips the conqiofitiaia of Any 
eso^||ire6l force out of any Axti obH^se one*,- via. '■by 


mriiriliy o^sah- it you deny il > fopfwfe them to be ul> 
bl|pMtd|y unequal, aud let ..P be .tneir ultimate difien* 
bili^tV'f^lrawfore dtey.c^ apfroacb nearer to equa> 
btylblai'by that f^n.difference Of -which ii againil 

- - .14 

iat meaning of tbia Jemma phUefophers Objeft^r 
AOd onhappik It it the wrr fundamen.|^* 
,|hddHlt, tbe'vmdk of the lyffem reilA ' 
ttliitw MM mnfod^to fo by people who 
fii^i^l^ill^eiiuetcapibU^Uhden^ They 
foy. that# 4 i |f amMi|Bh)e weicaAComt to m end of any 
infoite.fer^, Md l^Aatfore that dm wotA ubimat* can 
•In.tbit oft haw As'siennli^. la fome cafea the lem« 
fua it 'Oyidentiy falfo Tmis, iiippofo there are UrO 
qfomtitiM of matter A and S, the om .containing hnlf 
s^l^ipad, and. the other a third p»t.of me. both 
^**'^*^^ by a f asd though their nuio, 
proportion of the one to the Otber, dothsof va« 
ry, yet the difierence between themperpetually bwcomea 



raaimg the two oblique %cea the fofoa of a paraUefo^ Icfa, w wdl a> the quantitica tbemlclvet, until both the 
gram, and the dir^ose^ diagontJ... ,, -,.1.—r-i— c-i.f. .u— 

3. The quantity of moAMSa araicb. » coye&ed by 
taking the uim of the motinna'direfted towards the fame 
partt, and the difference of thofe that are dire&ed to 
contrary parts, foffera so change from the aAipn of bo- 
diea among themfelvei | hecauu! the motion which one 
body lofeais communicated to another: andif wefup. 
pofe fri^on and the refiffanoe of the air to be abfont, 
the motion of a number of bodies which mutually im. 
pelled one another would be perpetutd, and its quantity 
always equal. 

4. The common centre of gravity of two or more 

bodies does not alter its Hate of motion or reff by the 
adlionsof the bodies among themfelves; aud rherefore 
the common centre of gravity of all bodies acting upon 
each other (excluding outward actions and icipcdi* 
ments) is either at rell, or moves uaiformly in a right 
line. * 

5. The motions of bodies included in a given fpace 
are the fame among.thobfelves, whether tiuit fpace is 
at reft, or moves uniformly forward in a right line 
without any circular motion. The truth of tliis a evi¬ 
dently Ibown by the expeiiment of a ihip ; where all 
uiotions happen after the fome manner, whether the 
Ihip is at reft, or proceeds uniformly forward in a 
tlraight line. 

6. If bodies, anyhow movedamong themfelves, are 
urged ill the dir£tion of parallel linea by equal accelera¬ 
tive forces, they wiU all centre to move among them- 
fotvea, after the fame manner as if they, had been urged 
by no fuch forces. 

The whole of the mathematical part of the Newto¬ 
nian philufophy depends on the following lemmas; of 
tyliich the firff is the principal. 

Lem. 1. Quantities, and the ratios of quantities,. 
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diff^niAt.rJwd, ;quaBtitiesjtheinfelv;;t become lefotfoa 
any affigoftbfo'qA>ntity: yet the difference will nevw 
totally vauiib,' ;Aor UiC quantities become equal, as is 
evident frons^^two foUewing foiies. .. J. 

. i i t ■•A v^t.tts TtTf 

T ^ A vnr A TfT Tfe T#T ■rmrs 

Diff .4 A AAA lis:' Tsif VAr yAvi 

Thus we fee, that though the dtffinqnee fo continw^ 
ly dimintihing, and that in a very large proirartipn, tluirB, 
is no hope of its vanilhing, or the q«ant 3 tjKA'^q||^^: 
equal In like manner, ht us tAe the p 
ratios of quantities, and^ ;(hall be equih j'. 

Suppofe two quantities of on# (»pr 

the other 10 pounds} th^i|UADtitiet 
each other the ratio of io' tO,'«r of 4.,fo V} 
us add 2 continuaDy to ewh of thtidf^ anc^, " 
ratios coutinually conic neaiw to that of di 
in vain to hope lor 9 perfefl'coincideece. 

8 10 ix 14 id.tS'AA 
IO tt 14 16 iff io »| H ad.ijtc.. 

Ratio, f W j | ,A A 

For this and Ins etlfor Jenusias jUr Ifoac ^id(»s<l|iesaforasdt. 
following apology.. ^'X^fe lenuRat AM. 
to avoid the tedioufoefo of Aduciag pei||fo(ed ddioai- 
flmtioiis aj a^rdumt according to the method of■ 
ancient geometers- t«r demonilratiom are more con- 
traded by the method of tndhifosies i but becaufe the 
hypothefis of indivifiUes. feeifofoiiBrwhat harih, and.* 
therefore that method is- rvclfo^ lefs geometrical,. 

I chofe rather to reduce the demOnffrations of the • 
following prepofitions fo the firft and foil fums and 
ratios of nafeent and craqefosnt quantities, that is, to 
the limits of thofe fo|»Rstd ratios} and fo to jprrnnifei, 
as foort as I cxntld, pif .fomenftratiou of thote Ihrats. 

■ For 
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bodies poffeifed of equal momenta can exert different adions,it being admitted that bodies refift proportional to 
their raaffes, and that their power of overcoming reiiilance tg proportional to their momenta 1 

I« is incumbent on thefc vAo mainliMii the dodiiae of oaiverfiti re-adioB, to free it from thefe difikulties and 
apparent contradidions. 
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Newtcabn for hereby the fane thing hi perfemed lA by thtf^se- 
r**^‘'^^thod of iudivifiblee $ and nt>w thofe prinCi^C bei^ 
demouftrated, we nay afe then with mcure i^&ty<i>» 
Thereiore, hT heieAfier 1 (honld happen to -coli#^ 
quaotitici at made up. of partklet, or Alotdd. tafi: litidil 
ckirre linet for lif^t oaet } < I wouM not he tuiderftoad 
to mean indivifibttt, but evMe&eBt'dkifibkrqtiri|hlhiea { 
not the funt and ratioe of.detemin8tO]M^,^|^k^ 
ways the limitaof faffia>iind ratipt t and.|ha%;S^ Mce 
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of iuch demoaftiKtidm 
laid down in thn fart^vtg 1 

“ Peihi^-it'iiu^-h^olij,_ .... 

timate proportion of tynoeMetlt 
prnportiofl, before the qOaatitieilhCre ’it itot 

the ulthnatef ond, when they ant'Otniflie^ hr hone.— 
But by the fuae^orgament it nay be (Aegedt that 0 
body orririnK ot a oertain plaef» and tbew ^ppingt 
haa no idchnate'wdlocity t l^ufe the velocity hefiire 
Che body eomet to the |^ce it aot ita tiitiffiy:e 
city} when it it arrircd. it hat none. But the anfwer 
ia ei^ys for by the ultimate vdocityit meant thift 
with which the body it inored» neither before it ptv 
trim at ka place and the motion eeafei* dor afiter t 
but at the very inftant it arrpres t that is, Uirt velo^ty 
with whicb the body arrivet atlis laft pkee, 'aad with 
which the motion ceafet. And in like manner, by 
the ultimate ratio of evanefotat quaatttiet it to be 
underftood the ratio of the qusnfhiiett not before they 
vanifli, ocm: afterwardt, btt. with wl^ch they vanim. 
^ like manner, the firii lutio^of nafcent qaantitiet it 
<t^t with which they begin to be. And the heft or 
Aim it thaf with whim they bcjpn and ceafe to be 
to ,'be ai^pnented and dimihifiied). There it a 
' the velocity at end*of the motion nuy 

'blit pkt exceed ; and tbit it the ultimate velo> 
f>1l^ttheK' ft the limit in tS quantHki and 
“^^•‘“*‘that begin ceafe to be; And, fince 

_^_are certain and definite, to determine the 

pt^lcm ftHAly geom^rie^ But whatever 
itil^mbtiRCal we maybe- allowed to make ufe of k 
^tsimfihkg and demonfirating any other thing that it 
lawn^ .geometrical. . . 

. . *< it Biay atfo be ol^cfled, that if the ultimate 
pgtToa eif evanescent quantitiet are given, their uld- 
' inate magnitudes will be alfu given i and fo all quan- 
coi^ft of indivifibles, which it contrary to 
Qipkai £iiaeltd bait demonftrat^'concerning incommen. 
wimk4^ k-tfae totli book of hit Elemehtt. But this 
^^e^on it founded on a folfe fuppofition. For thofo 
idtimMe iratiot with which quantities vanifli are nor 
truly the ratioa. of nltiinate quantitiet, but limits to¬ 
wards which the ratios rrf quantitiet dccreafing con¬ 
tinually approach.'*^ 

1.BM. 11. If in any figure Aur£ (Plate CCCXLVl. 
N° i'.}--terminated by the right line Ao^ A£, and the 
curve at £, there be inforibed'any number of parallelo¬ 
grams A^, Bir, Cd, See. comprehended' under equal 
bafes AB, BC, CO, See. and the'fidet THi Ct, Dd, Sec.- 
paerilel tetone fide Aa of the figure { and tbeparalleb- 
mms oKH, them, fMde, He, are completed.—. 
^en if the breadth of thofe parallelogrami be fafv 
pofed to be diminiilied, and their, numb^ augmented 
in injiuiitim ; the ultimate ratios which the kfieribed 
figure A K31.<M</D, the circumrcribe^i-fi^gure 
AalimeedoE, and curvilinear figure AodrdE, 


wiB- have fo'One anathe*^ are ratka of di^iftkyvME^or 
the differiniee'Of the infierihed and drciiinforibed fia^fct^ 
it Aim of the paralleldgramt E m, 'M «, O-ify 

that it (Avim the .tquBl^ of dll'th^ faiifet), the 
K^aiwk tinder one of their .attd'nt^uta 

ofaltiladet A'w, that the redlan|^ 

—.But tbk’Vvdanghit'becaufo its breadtb’AB It fup- 
pofod -ffikihifoed fo-m/Ggaram, ’be^^ lefi than uiiy 
.dvmt Ipfieie. Ai^d therefore by Lem, 1. the .figund 
«ifdribed%dd tri^Wforibed become ifitimately dqdat 
-to ^e' oti^ t and mbch more wtd tbe’ iait 
lamieditte puih^k^ ultiaaatdiy cquat'^c^ 

fidwr.v v T'' ■ ' ■ •''•‘'■s' 

''i.lM. XII; 'The fibncidtimate ratiot-are atfo ratie^ 
of equality, when the brmidtht AB, BC, CD, Hej-m 
tiie par^dOgrtm* n^ unequaL and are aB diminKhed 
in iqfokiMi.—The demonfitration of tbit diifort but 
htde Afdtn that of the .former. 

> Xa bk focieeeding; Ictqliiat,-'for Xfaae goes on':td 
proven ia a mannm- fonUarto the above,' that the ul¬ 
timate ratios of the fine, ^foOrd,' and tangent of area 
infinitdly dimkifimd, aie'ratki of equality, and there¬ 
fore that in bB otar reafonh^ about thefe we may 
iafely ufe the one for the ^her:—that the ultimate 
form of evanefeeht triaaderi made by the arc, chord, 
and tangent, it that of utiiillcode, and their-ultimate 
ratio it that of eqiodity {‘and bencc) in leafonings 
about ultimate ratioti wc may fafi^ tife thefe triangles 
for each other, whether made with the fine, the are, 
or the tangent.—He then Ihowa fonw properties of. the 
ordinates of curvilinear iigiuet; and proves that the 
fpBcet wliich a body dc^bet by any finite force 
uiging it, whether that force it determinate and im¬ 
mutable, or is continually augmented or continually 
dimtnifiied, are, in the very beginning of the niotiun, 
one to the other in the duplkate ratio-of the powers. 
And, laftly, Having added fome demonfirations con¬ 
cerning the evanefcence of angles of contadl, he pro¬ 
ceeds to lay down the mathematical part of hit fyilein,. 
and which depends on the followkg theorems: 

Theor. I. The areas which revolving bodies dc-< 
feribe byradii drawn to an immoveabU centre.of force, ■ 
lie in the fame immoveable planet, and are pro^rtional ■ 
to the timet in which they are deferibed.—For, Aip- 
pofe the time to be divided'into equal parts, and in 
the firft part of that time, let the body by its innate 
force deferibe the right line A£ (N** 2 .) ; in the 
fiamnd part of that time, the (fame would,. by Law 
w if nut hindered, proceed dite^Iy to e along the 
line -BricAB'; fo that by the radii AS, BS, <rS,. 
drawn to the centre, tlie equal areas A SB, BSr, 
would be d^frribed^ But, when the body ia arrived 
at B, Aippofe the centripetal force afit at once with a 
great impuife,aBd turning afide the body from the right 
Une Br, conqiclt it afterwards to continue its motion 
ntong the ri^t line BC. Draw rC parallel to BS, 
meeting BC m C | and at the end of the feeond part 
of the'riine,.the body, by Cor. i. of the Laws, will be 
found in C,’ in the lame plane with the triangle ASB. 
•Join SC I and becaufe SB andeC are parallel, the 
triangle SBC will be equal to the triangle SEC, and 
tlierefore alfo to the triangle SAB. By the .like 
argument, if the centripetal force ads Aicceifiveiy in' 
C, D, E,. See, and makes the body in each fingle 
particle of time to deferibe the right lines CD, D£,. 

EE,, 



'^nJw^feri &c- tl*<y wSl all lie in tb^ Tawc plahC | and tlit 
triangle SCD will be equal to the triangle 6^C« 4 Bd 
9 ,DE to SCD, aod.SEF to SDE, ,And therefor^ 
i'-■< '{n equal titaca, equal areas arc dcfctlbed in one tm- 

tnovcable plane y and| by compafitiobV any futna 
SAI>S, SAFS, of thole areas are, one'<6 the dl^er, 
'as the times in which, they arc defecibed. lot 

the number of thofe triangles be augmented, apd their 
ijGac diminilhe'd »« infinitum ; and then, by tbe^preced* 
^nj; lemmas, their ultimate perimeter ADF wSf he a 
diirve line j and therrfore the centripetal' force by 
‘li^ich the body is perpetually drtiwn back front tit* 
tangent of this , curve will aft continually $ and" any, 
deferibed areas SADS, SAFS, which are'alwa^ 
proportional to the times of defeription, will, in this 
calc alfo^ be proportional to thdfc tiibes Q^£. D. 

Coa. I. The telocity of a body attnlfted towards 
an immoveable centre, in fotcea void of refillance,'is 
reciprocally as the perpendicular let fall from that 
c^treon the right line which tduchetthe orbitt Tor 
the velocities in thefe places. A’, B, C, D, E* nre as 
■the' bates AB, BC, DT, EF, of equal triangles { 
and thefe bafes are' reci^catiy as the pe^cndtculars 
let fall upon them. 

Cok. 2. If the chords AB, BC, of two arcs, fuccef- 
fively deferibed in equal times by the fame body, 
in fpacea void of refiftancC, are completed into a 
parallclograin ABCV, and the diagonal BV of this 
parallelogram, in the pofition which it ultimately ac¬ 
quires when thofe arcs are diminiihed /« injinUmn, is 
produced both ways, it will'pafs through the centre of 
force. 

Cor. 3. If the chords AB, BC, and DE, EF, of 
arcs deferibed in equal times, in fpaces void of rcfift- 
ance, arc completed into the parallelograms ABCV, 
DEFZ, the forces in B and E are one to the other 
in the ultimate ratio of the diagonals BV, EZ, 
when thofe arcs arc diminiihed in infinUum. For 
the motions BC and EF of the body (by Cor. j. of 
the laws), are compounded of the motions Be, BV 
and E/, EZ; but BV and EZ, which are equal to 
Cf=: and F_/i in the demonftration of this propofi- 
tion, were generated by the imp'nlfes of the centripe¬ 
tal force in B and E, and are therefore proportional to 
thofe impulfes. 

Cor. 4. The forces by which bodies, in fpaces 
void of relitlance, arc drawn back from reAilinear mo¬ 
tions, and turned into curvilinear orbits, are one to 
another as the verfed fines of arcs deferibed in equal * 
times; which verfed fines tend to the centre of force, 
and bifcA the chords when thefe arcs are diminiflied 
to infinity. For fuch verfed fines are'the lialfs of the 
diagonals mentioned in Cor. 5* 

Cor. 5 . And therefwe thofe forces'are to the force 
of gravity, as the fatd verfed fines to the verfed fines 
perpendicular to the horiaon of thofe parabolic arcs 
which projeAilcs deferibe in the fame time. 

Cor. 6 . And the fame things do all hold good 
(by Cor. 5. of the laws) when the planes in which the 
bodies arc moved, together with the centres of forces 
which arc paced in thofe planes, arc not at reft, but 
move uniformly forward in right linesi 
' Theor. II. Every body that moves in any curve 
line deferibed in a plane, and, by a radius drawn to a 

point either immoveable or moving forward with an 

.... . ^ 
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‘ttniform reiStilincar motion^ deferibes about that point Newtonkk 
areas proportional to the times, is urged by a centri- Philofophy. 
’petal force dircAcd to that point. 

Cask I, For every body that moves in a curve line 
•li'ffcy JLiSW I.) turned afide from its rediiin^ar courfe 
hy the Rflioh of fixme force that impels it {'and that 
force by which the body is turned off from its redti- 
linear cborfe, and n^e to deferibe. tn equal times the 
leaft equal SAB, SBC, SCD,- &c. about the 

imtnoveabk pointFropi 40. £. t. and Law a.) 
adt fo tl($ plaM'& 4 ^foidrding the dircAion of a 
fose pssifodm <0 ^ in the diredlioq of the line 

BS f and In the ^aoe'C according' to the dircdlion of 
4 line parallel to i that is, in the dtre&ion of the 
line CS, &c.; and therefore ads always in the direc¬ 
tion of lines tending to the immoveable point S. 

E. D. 

• Case II. And (by Cor. 5. of the laws) it is indif- 
fttent whether the iupetficies-Jn which a body deforibes 
a curvilinear figure be quiefeent, or moves together 
with the body,' the figure deferibed, and its point S, 
uniformly forward in right lines. 

> ' Coa. r. In Don-refifting fpaces or mediums, if the 
the areas are mot proportional to the times, the forces 
are not dtredcd to the point in which the radii meet} 
but deviate therefrom in cnnfiepientiai or towards the 
parts to which the motion is diijedril, if the deferip¬ 
tion of the areas is accelerated ; but in anteeedentia if 
retarded. ^ 

Coa. a. And even in refifting mediums, if the de* 
feriptiun of the areas is accelerated, the dirediona-of 
the forces deviate from the point in which the radii 
meet, towards the parts to which the motion tends.' ;. 

‘ ' v ‘ 4 ' ' ' 

■Scholium. "' 

A body may be urged by a centripetal force coar- 
pounded of feveral forces. In which cafe the meajiutig . 
of the propofitiOn is, tbat^be force whidb refultR'out* 
of all tends to the point S. But if any force ^^'per¬ 
petually in the diredton of/lines perpendui^r tb.jtbe 
deferibed furface, this force willmake the body to: de¬ 
viate from the planp ^^'its mut^, ‘ but will heitbor 
augment nor dlm^ih tlj^';qUant% of the defortbed 
furface t and is :thercfoin|^ fo be negleded in the 

compolition of foi^es^.''YX ■' ' 

Theor. III. EveiW'bddy that, by c t^dius di^wii.' 
to the centre of another body, howibever moW,‘ de- 
fertbes areas about that centre proportional -to tbh 
tinres, is urged by a force compound' of the cen¬ 
tripetal forces tending io that; ‘oriier body, and of all 
the accelerative'force .by whidi that other body is 
impelled.—The demonftration of this’ls a natural con- 
fequence of the theorem immediately preceding-. 

Hence, if the one body L, by a radiUs drawn to the 
other body T, deforibes areas proportional to the 
times, and from th? wnole^ force by whidi the ^rft 
body L is nr»d,.H(whether-.'^t force is fimple, or, 

■according to Cor; ae ilErf'tbe laws, compounded <»f fe- 
■veral forces), We fabdiilft that whole accelerative foroc 
by which the other body is urged t the whole remain- 
•ng force by which, the firft’body is urged will tend to 
the other body T, as its centre. 

And vict verfa, if the remaining force tends nearly 
to the other body Ti thofe areas sviU be nearly pro¬ 
portional to the times. 
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Newtonian If the 'bod^ L, by a radios drawn to the/other 
Philofophy.tody T, deferibes areas, which, coihparecl with th^ 
'times, are very unequal^ and that other body T 
be either at reft, or moves uniformly forward in a 
right line, the a^on of the centripetal force tendit^ 
to that other body T is^either none at idl, or , it is 
mined and condi^ed with very powerful aSions of 
other forces: and the wlwde'force compounded of 
them all, if'they%re roany^ is direded to another (im¬ 
moveable or moveablie) emttre. Thp fonm thing ob-. 
tains whew the-other bo^ is«.«a»«tcd by»ny otbtr, 
motion whatever; providsd thatkentripa*^*» 
taken 'which remaini after fubduatog that w%>le force 
ading upon that other body T« 

• ScHOLtVM. i ; 

Becaufe'the equable defoription of arena'indicate! < 
that a centre is refpefted by that force with which 
the body is moft aftc£ied, and by which it is drawn, 
back from its rc&ilinear motion, and retained in' ita 
oi-bit, we may always be allowed to uie the equa¬ 
ble deferiptton of areas as an indication of a centre, 
about which all circular motion is performed in free 
fpaces. . • 

Theos. IV. The centripetal forces of bodies which 
by equable motions defcribe*different circles, tend to 
' the centres of the fame circles; and are one to.the 
other as the fquares of the arcs deferibed in equal 
times applied to the radii of circles.—For thefe forces 
tend to the centres of the circles, (by Thcor. z. and 
Cor. 3 . Theor. i.) and are to one another as the verfed 
fines of the leaft arcs deferibed in equal times, (by 
Cor. 4. Thcor. i.) that is, as the fquares of the fame 
arcs applied to the diameters of the circles, by one of 
the lemmas; and therefore, fince thofe arcs are as arcs 
deforibed in any equal times, and the diameters are as 
the radii, the forces will be as the fquares of any sjpcs. 
deferibed in the fiime time, applied to the radii of the 
' drcles,' Q^E. D. 

Coa. X. Therefore, fince thofe arcs are as the vei- 
locities of the bodies, the centripetal forces are in a 
.ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio of the velo- 

- cities dtr^ly, and ift the fim^q ratio of the radii in- 
ve'rfely. ‘ 

Coa. a. And fince the ]||^odie Ififoes are in a ratio 

- compounded of the ratio jilvthe .«i:du direftly, and 
■ the'ratio of the velocities, interfely; the centrijpetal 

forces are in a ratio compounded of the ratio 01 the 
ni|ji direAly., and the duplicate ratio of the periodic 
times inverfely. 

Coa. 3. • Whence, if the periodic timet are equal, 
anfi the velocities therefore as the radii, the centri¬ 
petal forces will be alfo as the radii; and. the con¬ 
trary. 

Coa. 4. If the periodic times and the velocities 
are both in the fubduplicate ratio of the radii, the cen¬ 
tripetal forces will be equal among themfelves; and 
the contrary. “ 

Cor. 5.. If the periodic times are as the radii, 
and therefore the velocities equal, the centripetal 
forces will be reciprocally as .the radii; and the con¬ 
trary. 

Cor. 6. If the periodic times are in the fefquipli-* 
cate ratio of the radii, and therefore the velocities re- 
ciproc^ly in the fubduplicate ratio of the radii, the 


centripetal forces vriB be in the duplicate ratio of the 
radUinverftiy; und.the contrary. 

Coa. 7, And univerfally, if the periodic time it 
any power E" of, the radius R, and therefore the^vp,. 
locity reciprocally a; the ^wer the ra^;i;sr 

the centripetil force will be reciprocally as the power. 
R»«-« of thq radius; and the contrsry. . ' 

Coa, 8. . The fame things all hold concerning the 
times, the vclocitim, and forces, by which bodies de- 
feribe the fimilar pafts of any fimilar figures, that havq. 
their centres in a fimfiar pofition within thole figures, <- 
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applying the demonfttationa of .the 
es to thofe. And the, applicatioh, is 
eafy, by'*only fuhftituting tbe equable Mferiptfou of' 
areas in the place of equable motion, and ufing the.' 
Rftapeet of the bodies from the^centres inftead of the 

' Cor. 9. From the fane d.emonftration it likewife 
follows, that the arc which a body uniformly revolving' 
in a circle by means of a given centripetal' force de- 
feribet in any time, is a mean proportional between 
the diameier. of the circle, and the fpace which tbe 
lame body, falling Igr the fame given force, would dc- 
foend through iU the fame given time. 

By means of the preceding propofition and its 
corollaries (fays Sirlfaae), we may difeoverthe pro. 
portion of a centripetal force to any other known 
force, .fuch as tliat of gravity. For if a body by means 
of ita gravity revolves in a circle concentric to tbe 
earth, this gravity is the centripetal force of that 
body. But from the defeent of heavy bodies, the time 
of one entire revolution,, as wmll as the arc deferibed 
in any. given time, is given (by Cor. 9. of this theo¬ 
rem). And by fuch propofitions Mr Huygens, in his- 
excellent book De Horologia 0 /clllatorio, has compared. 
the force of gravity with the centrifugal forces of re-.- 
vulving bodies. 

The preceding propofit'< 3 a nray alfo be demonftrat- 
cii in the following manner. In any circle fuppofe a 
polygon to be inferibed of any number of fidcs. And if' 
a body, moved with a given velocity along the fidcs 
of the polygon, is reflcfted from the circle at the feve- 
ral angular points;. the force with which, at every re- 
fledion it llrikes the circle, will.be as its velocityj: and 
therefore the fum of the forces, in a given time, Will 
be as that velocity and the number of refiedions con- 
jnndly;, that is, (if the fpecics of the polygon be giv¬ 
en), as the length deferibed in that given time, and 
iocreafed or diminifhed in the ratio of the fame length 
to the radius of the circle; that is,, as tbe fquare of 
that length applied to. the .radius; and therefore, if 
the polygon, by.having its fidcs diminiftied in infinitum, 
coincides with the circle, as tive fquare of the arc 
deferibed in a given time applied to the radius. This 
is. the centrifugal force, with which the body impels 
the circle; and to which the contrary force, where¬ 
with the circle continually repeb the body towards 
the centre, is equal.- 

On thefe principles liangs. the . whole, of Sir Ifaac 
New'ton’s mathematical philofophy. He now fhows . 
fiow to find the centre to which -the forces impelling' 
any body are direded, having the velocity of the body 
given: and finds the centrifugal force to be always as 
the verfed fine of the nafoent. arc dircdly, and as the 
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fqnare of ^le'time itfntflelf; or ^iredly as tlte fquare 
'*V‘of the veiodtfi and kiverfelf as the chord of the <n»^ 
fcent arc. From thcfe premifes he deduces the atetbod 
of finding the centripetal force direSed to anyeiven 
point when the bo^ revolveo in a circle | andT this 
whether the oeutral point is near or at w inunenfe 
diftancet fo that all the lines drawn from it may be 
uken fur parallels. The lame thing be Ihowi with rc> 

S rd to bodies revolving in fpirels, ellipfes> -iiypdbo- 
I, or parab( 4 as.»-Having the figures of the orbits 
^ven, he Ibows alfo how to find the vehtoities aed 
moving powers ( and, in lhoit» folves all the moft daf> 
fienk problems relating to the cdefiial bodies with an' 
aftoniftiittg degree of mathematical fifiB.. Tbeie pn^ 
blems and demonftratioas are bQ contained in the 
book of the Prine^ .• hot to give an account of t|ui pil|'- 
bere would farexeeed our !imiti{ neither wonhi nitiiy^ ' 
of them be intelligible, excepting to &ft«rBte irmIw*> 
maticians. 

In the fecotid book, Sir Ifaac treats of the proper* 
■philofo^i* ties of fluids, and their powers of Kfiftancc} and here 
Mi reafuD- |,j prinapieg ag entiraly overthrow the 

*' dodrinc of Des Cartes's vortices, which was the hi- 
fliioiiable fyftem in his time. In the third hook, he 
begins particularly to treat of the natural phenomena, 
and apply them to the mathematical principles former* 
ly demonftrated } and, as a neceflary preliminary to 
this part, he lays down the following rules for rcafon* 
ing in natural philofophy. 

I. We are to admit no more canfes of natural 
things than fuch at are both true and fufficient to ex* 
plain thrir natural appearances. 

3. Therefore to the fame natural elFefts we mnft al* 
ways affign, as far at poflible, the fame caufcft 

3. The qualities of bodies which admit neither in- 
tenfion nor remiflion of degrees, and which arc found 
to belong to all bodies within the reach of our cxperi* 
mentt, are to be efteemed the univerfal qualities pf 
all bodies whatfoever. 

4. In experimental philofophy, we are to look upon 
propofitions colle^d by generd induction from phe* 
nomena at accurately or very ■nearly''true, notwith* 
Handing any contrary bypothefes that may be ima¬ 
gined, tiO fuch time as other phenomena occur, hj 
which they may cither he made mora accurate, or li* 
able to exceptions. 

The phenomena firft confidered are, 1. That the fa- 
tellites of Jupiter by radii drawn to the centre of their 
primary, deferibe areas proportional to the timet of 
their defeription t and that their periodic timet, the 
fixed ftars Mng at reft, are in the fefquiplicate ratio of 
their diftances from its centre, a. The fame thing is 
hkewife obferved of the phenomena of Saturn. 3. The 
five primary pknets, MWcniy, Venue, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, with their feveral Orbits encompaik the fun. 

4. The fixed ftars being fuppofed at reft, the periodic 
times of the five primary plan^ and of the earth, 
about the fun, ure in the fefquiplicate proportion of 
their mean diftances from the fun. 5. The primary 
planets, by radii drawn to the earth, deferibe areas no 
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the& pheuomemi are undemalfte fipm aftronomlca! oS- VewttmvA 
fntatmat, and are explainod at large uader the article 
AtraoNOMST. The mathematical demonftrations are 
next applied by Sir Ifaac Newtoa in the following 
propofitions r . 

Faos. L l%e ftirces by which the fatellftes of Ju¬ 
piter jnu condnually drawn off froi||||cedilinear mo¬ 
tions, md retained u their noper <^ts, tend to the 
centre of that planet t and airc rOmrocally a« the 
fquarea M the fiftances srif tfadfe lat^ites froth that;, 
eentic. , finmr wf thSa jRupeifitioa appears, 
froffl Thet}it.Js. or J. a^. tWhkter. 6. of 

Thm- J^ t-andtte^&une iJiing m aretouaderftand of 
fat^tet of Saturn; 

,Paor. II. Theforces by which the primary planets 
are continually drawn off from rrdilineaf motions, and 
Ktamed in their proper orbits, tend to the fun} and 
are reciprocally as the fqnares of the dffianccs from the 
fun's'centre. The former part of this propofitkm ia 
manifieft (nm Phenomenon c. juft; mentioned, and 
jEirott Theor. 3.) the latter from Fhenomenon 4. and 
Cor. 6. of Theor. 4. But this part of the prupufition 
is with great accuracy deducibfc from the quiefccnce 
of the aphelion painto. For a very fmall aberration 
from the reciprocal dujflicate pn^rtion would pro*' 
ducc a motion of the apfides, fenublc in every fingle 
revolution, and in many of them enormoufly great. 

Paor. III. The force by which the moon is retain* 
ed in its orbit, tends towards the earth; and is rect* 
procally as the fquare of the dittance ol its place, from 
the centre of the earth. The former mrt of this prcK 
nofition is evident from Phenom. 5. and Theor. x-flhe 
latter from Pbenom. 6. and Theor. 3 . or 3. Itistdfw 
evident from the very flow motion of the tmwn^s 
gee t which, in every fingle revolution, amoundn^huCi 
to 3” y M eotffiqiuiituh may be Ueghlted r aoC^j^. 
more appears from the next pcopofitkm; . 

Paor. IV. The moon gravitates towardb the':diim'g.<. 
and by the force of gramy is eontinni^ drawa Wm . ' 
from a refUhnaU' motion, and retuimd halts urtfk.<^/ 

The mean diftance of the moon from tha 

fyxigies in femidiauieters of the latter, is ^ 

^t us affuine the mean diftance^M 60 fcmidlaaaters im ' 
the fyzigies | and fuppofr one rtwftotioa die moM, 
ia refpea of the fixed ftarstehe comi^ted in ^ 

43', as aftronomeri have determined t and the eimitti* 

Mrence of the earth to amount to 193^/^600 
feet. New, if we imagine the moon, 
motion, to be let go, fo at to defisead towards 
earth with the imptmie of afi that foree by which if ttf 
retained in its ort^, it wiB,ia tbefpace oc one mmutcf 
of time, deferibe in ,itt fall 15^ Aois fleet. For the 
verfed ^e of that arc which the moeni, in the ipace 
of one minMe of time, deferihes by ki mean motion 
at the diftance of 60 ienudiiBneten of the earth, i» 
nearly 15A1 Paris Arin { or more accurately, 15 feet 
1 inch and-one line Whereflsrc fince that fom, in 
approaching to dte eiatb, mcrenfes in the recipro- 
cu duplicate pn^pordmi of the diftance; and, t^ix 
Shat account, at thS-i^pfrtcc of the earth ia doxfia 


ways praportionable to the times: but the areas whicn .times greater than that at the moon; a body in our re* 

.a ' f__s_»» .0_,^i.„ _—_ • -x--. #____x*. _ r _ 


they deferibe by radii drawn to the fun are propor. 
tional to the times of defeription. 6. The mooif, 
by a radius drawn to the centre of the earth, deferihes 
-an area pn^rtional-to the time of defeription. Aft 


gions, fldling with that flaree, ought, in the fpace of 
one minute of time, to deferibe 60x60x15^ Pari* 
fleet; and in the Apace of one fecond of time to de* 
feribe of thofefret; or, more accurately, 15/eet* 

3 I inch. 
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fcwtonian t inch, i Hrte $. And with tliU >cry Ivrce we aduidiy 
bilofophy .fipj bodtee here on earth do really defc«i]d,»> 
' For a pctidulam ofcillatiiif feconda in the latituw of 
Paris, will be three Paris leet and 8^ lines in len^b, 
as Mr lluyKcns has obferved. And the fpace which 
a lieavy body defciibes by fallmg one fecond of time 
is to half the lra|||h of the pendulum hi the duplicate 
rati^ of the cireSfereoce of'the circle to its diame- 
tqr.;. and is theiwve 15 Paris feet, i inch i liue 
And tlierefore the force by which the moon is retted 
in itsorbft^ bccomes'ait die scry'furnace of the eartii, 
equal to the force of gravity which we obfcrve in heavy 
bodies there. And therefore (by Role t. and'a.) 
the force by which the moon is retau\icd in its orbit 
is that very fame force wliich we commonly callgiqfivii^. 
For were gravity another force different from that, then 
bodies defeeuding to the earth with the joint impulfe 
oP'both forces would fall with a double velocity, and,- 
'in the fpace of one fecond of time, would tkferibe 30^ 
Pat is feet; altogether againft experience. 

The demon ftration of this propofition may be more 
diffufely explained after the following manner: Sup* 
pufc feverol moons to revolve about the earth, as in 
the fyi.em of Jupiter or Saturn, the periodic times of 
thofe moons would (by the atguinent of mdu^lion) 
ebferve the fame law which Kepler found to obtain 
among the planets; and therefore their centripetal for¬ 
ces would be reciprocally as the fquarcs of the diftan- 
ces from the centre of the earth, by Prop. I. Now, if 
the lowcft of thefe were very fmall, and were fo near 
the earth as alofioft to touch the tops of the higheit 
mountains, the centripetal force thereof, retaining it 
in its'orbit, would be very nearly equal to the weights 
of any terreffrial bodies that (hould be found ppon 
the .^ps of thefe mountains ; as may be known from 
tbefareguingoakulation. Therefore, if the fame little 
moon, fiipuld be dd'erted by its centrifugal force that 
carrieii'lt through its orbit, it would defeend to'the 
eari^ t mad that with the fame velocity as heavy, bo¬ 
dice do adfcoally ddeend with upon the tops of thofe 
vtjj mountainst becaufe. of the equality of forces that 
. tibiae them both to defoend. And if the force by 
which that lowcft moon would defeend were different 
from that of gravity, and if that moon were to gravitate 
towistds.the earth, as we find terreltrial bodies do on 
tops of monntains, it woidd then defeend with 
tjiviil^tWveleeity, as beingjmpelled by both itliefe for- 
m^Ohn^ring together. Therefore, fincc both tliefe 
ibvees, tlmt is, the gravity of heavy bodies, and the 
^Mtapetal'' forces of the moons, refped the centre of 
the e^rth, and are fimilar and ttqual between tbernff-lves, 
they will^by Rule t. and 2.) have the fame caufe. 
And therefore the fume which retains the moon in its 
drbit, is that vei-y force which we commonly call 
•ihi/y ( becaufe otherwife, this little moon at the top 
of a mountain roulf either be without gravity, or fall 
twice as i'Wiftly as heavy bodies ufc to do. | 

Having thus demonffrated that the moon is retained 
in its otbit by its gravitation towards the earth, it 
is eafy to apply the fame demonftration to the motions 
of the other fecomlary planets, and of the primary pla¬ 
nets round the fun, and tlins to (how that gtavitation 
prevails throughout th’e whole crv'ation ; after which, 
Sir Ifaac proceeds to (how from the fame principles 
that the heavenly bodies gravitate towards each other, 
Vot. XIII. Part L 


and contain different quantitips of matter, or have dif- 
ferent dcahties in proportion to thembulks- . 

Poor. V. All bodies gravitate towards every pla- ’ 
net t and the weights of bodies towards the fame pl*<‘ 
net, at equal diftatices from its ci;ntrc, arc proportiott-; 

' al to the quantities of matter they ‘contain. ■ v 

It has jieen confirmed by many .experiments, thm^ 
all forts of heavy bodies (^dlowaoce bring made for 
the inequality of retaidalion by fume fmall refiftancC 
of the air,) defeend to the earth from equal heights in 
equal times *, and that equality of limes we may di- 
ftinguifh to a gKat accuracy by the help of. pendu¬ 
lums. Sir Ifaac Newton tried the thing in gold, fil- 
ver, lead, glafs, fand, common ialt, wood, water, and 
wlieat. He provided two wooden bones, round and 
cqualj filled the one with wOod, and fnfpended an 
equal weight of gold in the centre ofofcillation of the 
other. The boxes, hanging by eqwt threads of It 
firet, made a couple of pendulums, perfedly equal in 
weight and figure, and equally receiving the refiilance 
of the air. And placing the one by the other, he oh- 
forved them to play together forwards and backward, 
for a long time, with equal vibrations. And there¬ 
fore the quantity of matter in the gold was to the 
quantity matter in the wood, as the aflioii of the 
motive force (or sjm tnetrix) upon all the gold, to the 
ac^Uon of the fame upon all the wood •, that i:;, as the 
weight of the one to the weight of the other. And 
the like happened in the other bodies. By thefe expe¬ 
riments, in bodies of the fame weight, he could numi- 
fcdly have difeovered a difference of matter lefs thau 
the thoufandth part of the whole, had any fuch beci). - 
But without all doubt, the nature of gravity tow.irds 
the planets, is the fame as tuwaids clie earth. For 
iltould we imagine our terreftrial bodies removed to the 
orb of the n.oon, and there, together with tlic moon, 
depiived of all motion, to be let go, fo as to f.iil to¬ 
gether towards the earth ; it is certain, ficB) wlcrt we 
have demunllrated before, that in equal times, they' 
would deferibe equal fpaccs with tlie moon, .iiiu of 
confccpience arc to the moon in quantity of nmito, 
as their weights to its weight. Moreover, (iiice the 
fatcUites of Jupiter perform their revolutions in times, 
which obferve the fcfqiiiplicate proportion of their di- 
llanees from Jupiter's centre, their accelerative gvav.- 
lies towards Jupiter will be reciprocally as the fqiiarts 
of their diftanccs from Jupiter’s centre ; iliat is, equal 
at equal diftances. A nd therefore, llicfe fatellilcr., if 
fuppofed to fall towards Jupiter fr<im equal Iieights, 
would deferibe equal fpaccs in equal tunes, in hkc man¬ 
ner as heavy bodies do on our eaith. And by the fansc 
argument if the circumfular planets were fuppofed to 
be let fall at equal diltances from the fun, they would, 
in their defeeut towards the fun, dcJcribe.equ.il fpacc.s 
in equal times. But forces, which equally accelerate 
unequal bodies, mud be as thofe bodies ; that is to fay, 
the weights of the planets towards the fun nuiJl lie as 
their quantities of matter. Further, That the weights 
of Jupiter and his fatellites towards the fun arc pio- 
portiunal to the fcvcral quantities of their matter, ap- 
ftars from the exceedirg regular motions of the fstel- 
ites. For if feme of thefe Tiodies were more ftroi.gly 
attraAed to the fun in proportion to tluir quantity of 
matter than others, the n.ielions of 'lie fatellites Would 
be difturbed by that inequality of attrafiion. If, at 

F equal 
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Jt^onian equal diftance* from the fun, any fatcOkc, io propor- theni becaufe (according to Ariftotle, Dei Cartel, and 

ftilofophy. tion to the quantity of its matter, did gravitate to- othcm) there w no difference betwixt that and other 

' ■ wards the fun, with a force greater than Jupiter in pro- bodies, but in mere form of matter, by a fucceffjve' • 

portion to his, according to any given proportion, change from'form to form, it might be changed at laft 
foppofe of//toe; then the diftance between the centres into a body of the fame condition with |hofe which 
of the fun and of the fatelKte’s orbit would be always gravitate moft in proportion to thca quantity of mat- 
greater tlian the diftance between the centres of the ter t and, on the other hand, the'|||||bneft bodies, ac- 
fun and of Jupiter nearly in the fubduplicate of that quiring the firft form of that bod)^j^ight by degrees 
proportion. And if the fatellite gravitated towards quite lofe their gravity. And thmforc the weight# 
the fun with a force lefs in the proportion of e to </, would depend upon the forms of bodies, and with thofe 
the diftance of the centre of the fatellite*# orb from the forms might be changed, contrary to- what was proved 
fun would be lefs than the difl.'tnce of the centre of in the preceding corollary.' 

Jupiter’s from the fun in the fubduplicate of the fame Coa. 3. All fpaces ait not equaUjr full. For if all 
proportion. Tliereforc, if, at equal diftanccs from the fpaces were equally full, then the fpecific gravity of the 
fun, the accelerative gravity of any fatellite towards fluid which fills the region of the air, on account^ of 
the fun were greater or lefs than the accelerating gra- the extreme denfity of the matter, would fall nothing 
vity of Jupiter towards the fun but by -nhfv part. fhort of the fpecific gravity of quickfilver or gold, 
of the whole gravity; the diftance of the centre of the or any other the moft denfe body { and therefore, nei- 
fatellite's orbit from the fun would be greater or lefs ther gold, nor any other body, could defcchd in air. 
than the diftance of Jupiter from the fun by part For bodies do not defeend in fluids, unlefs they are 
of the whole diftance; that is, by a fifth part of the di- fpecifically heavier than the fluids. And if the quan- 
ftancc.of the utmoft fatellite from the centre of JUpIter} tity of matter in a given fpace can by any rarcfaaiou 
an eccentricity of the orbit which would be very fen- be diminiihed, what ihould hinder a diminution to in- 
lible. But the orbits of the fatellites are concentric to finity ? 

Jupiter; therefore the accelerative gravities of Jupiter, Coa. 4* If al^ fofid particles of all bodies are of 

and of all its fatellites, towards the fun, are equab the fame denfity, nor can be rarefied without pores, 
among tliemfelvcs. And by the fame argument, the a void fpace or sHicuunS inuft be granted. [By bodies- 
weight of Saturn and of his fatellites towards the fun, of the fame denfity, our author means thofe whofe viru 
at equal diftanccs from the fun, are as their feveral inertue are in the proportion of their bulks.J 
quantities of matter; and the weights of the moon Faor. VI. That there is a power of gravity tend.- 
and of the earth tcnvariis the fun, arc either none, or ing to all bodies, proportional to the feveral quantities- 
accurately proportional to the mafl'es of matter which ofmatter which they contain. 

they contain. That all the planets mutually gravitate one towards 

But further, the weights of all the parts of every another, we have proved before; as well as that the- 
planet towards any other planet are one to another as force of gravity towaids every one of them, cenfidered' 
the matter in the feveral parts. For if feme parts gra- apart, is reciprocally as the fquare of the diftaonc -of 
vitated more, others lefs, than in proportion to the quan- places from the centre of the planet. And thcitoe -it' 
tity of their matter; then the whole planet, according follows, that the gravity tending towards sdl; th* pla» 
to the fort of parts with which it moft abounds, would nets is proportional to the matter which tbc]^- CeifftfiH. 
gravilate more or lefs than in proportion to the quantity Moreover, iince all the parts of any piquet gTu- 
of matter in the whole. Nor is it of any moment whe- vitate towanls any other planet B, and the granty-itf 
ihrr tliefc parts are external or internal. For if, as an every part is to the gravity of the whole as thd matted' 
inftance, we Ihould imagine the terreftrial bodies with of thepart to the matter of the whole; and (by Law 3.)* 
us to be raifed up to the orb of the moon, to be there to every aflion correfponds an equal ce-anioa: 'tJjljre- 
compared with its body ; if the w'cighls of fuch bodies fore the planet B will, on the other hand, gravitate'btiM 
were to the weights of the external parts of the moon wards all the parts of the planet ^} and 
as the quantities of matter in the one and in the other towards any one part will be to the gravity tpwisi'qo' 
ri.fpedlivc!y, but to the weights of the internal parts the wholct as the matter of the part to the mkttcr 
in a greater or lefs proportion; then likewife the the whole. ^ E. D. 

weights of tliofe bodies would be to the weight of the Cor. i. Therefore the force of gravity tovirards any 
whole moon in a greater or lefs proportion ; againft whole planet, arifes from, and is compounded of, the- 
what wc have (bowed above. forces of gravity towards all its parts. Magnetic and 

Cor. I. Hence the weights of bodies do not de- ekdlric attraAions afford us examples of this. For all 
pend upon their forms and text nres. For if the weights attradion towards the whole arifes from the attradliona , 
could be altered with the forms, they would be great- towards the feveral parts. The thing may be ealHy un- 
cr or lefs, according to the variety of forms in equal derftood in gravity, if we coiifider a greater planet as 
matter ; altogether againft experience. _ formed of a numher'of leffer planets, meeting together 

Cor. 2. Univerfally, all bodies about the earth gra- in one globe. For hence it would appta: that the , 
-vitate towards the earth; and the weights of all, at force of the whole moft arife from the forces of the 
equal diftanccs from the earth’s centre, arc as the quan- component parts. If it be objeflcd, that, according 
titles of matter which they feverally contain. This Is to this law, all bodies with us muft mutually gravitate 
the quality of all bodies within the reach of our expe--* one towards another, whereas no fuch gravitation any- 
riments; and therefore (by Rule 3.) to be aiBriiu-d of where appears; it is anfwered, that, fincL the gravita- 
all bodies whatfoever. If ether, or any other body, tion towards thefe bodies is to the gravitation.towards 
were either altogether void of gravity, or were to gra- the whole earth, as thefe bodies are to the whole earth, 
vitate Ids in proportion to its quantity of matter; the gravitation towards- them muft he far lefs than to 
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(wtonisn fall under tlie obfervation of our feufch fTbe expe- of the fun, but it ia determbed by the J>arallax of tbcNcwt^^ 
lilofophy.riments with regard to the attra£lion of monntama, moou, and therefore ia here truly defined. The fun.^^^ihMW 
' however, have now further elucidated this point.j] therefore is a little denfer than Jupiter, and Jupiter. 

Cor, 2. The force of gravity towards the feveral tlwn Saturn, and the earth four times denfcr than the 

equal particles of any body, is reciprocally as the fquare fun; for the fun, by its great heat, is kept in a fort of 

ol' the diftance of places from the paiticles. 4 rarefied ftalc, . The mooli alfo is denfer tliaa the 

Prop. VII. lii, two fphercs mutually gravitating- earth. ' , 

each towards the ^ther, if the matter, in places on all Cor. 4. TIic fmaller the planets arc, they are, e<r« 
fides round about and eqnidiiiant from the centres, is teru paribus, of fo much the greater denfity. For fo 
fimilar; the weight of either fphere towards the other the powers of gravity on the:r feveral furfaces come 

will be reciprocally as the fquace of the dtftance be- nearer to equality. They are likewife, takris paribus, 

tween their centres. of the greater dcnfity as they are nearer to the fun. 

For the demonftration of this, fee the Priaeipia, So Jupiter is more denfe than Saturn, and die earth 

Book 1 . Prop. Ixxv. and Ixxvi. than Jupiter. For the planets were placed at differ- 

Cor, I. Hence we may find and compare together ent diftances from the fun, that, according to their 
the weights of bodies towards different planets. For degrees of dcnfity, they-might enjoy a greater or lefs 
the weights of bodies revolving in circles about pla- proportion of the fun’s heat. Our water, if it were 
nets are as the diameters of the circles dire^lly, and removed as far as the orb of Saturn, would be con- 
tbe fquares of their periodic times reciprocally; and verted into be, and in the orb of Morciuy would 
their weights at the furfaces of the planets, or at any quickly fly away in vapour. For the light of the fun,, 
other diffances from their centres, are (by this prop.) to which its heat is proportional, is feven times denfer 

greater or lefs, in the reciprocal duplicate proportion in the orb of Mercury than ’with us r and by the ihcr-, 

of the diftances. ,Thiis frOm the periodic times of Vc» mometer Sir Ifaac found, that a fcvcntold neat of our 

nus, revolving about the.fun, in 224d. l6^h.; of the fummer fun will make water boil. N<»r are we to doubt, 

utmoft circumjovial fatellite revolving about Jupiter, in that the matter of Mercury is adapted to its heat, and 

l6tl. ifii^h.; of the Huygenian fatellite about Saturn is therefore more denfe than the matter of oqr earth ; 
in i^d. ; and of the moon about the earth in fiuce, in a denfer matter, the operations of nature re- 
tyd. yh. 43'; compared wjth the mean diftance of Ve- quire a ftrongcr heat. 

nus from the fun, and with tha greateft heliocentric It is fliown in the fcholium of Prop. xxii. Book IL <-.f 
elongatbns of the outmoff circumjovial fatellite from thethat, at the height of 200 miles above th.* 

Jupiter’s centre, 8'16" ; of the Huygenian fatellite earth.the air is morcrarc than it is at tliefup.iP< xs of 

from the centre of Saturn, 3' 4"; and of the moon from the earth, in the ratio of 30 to 0,0000000000003 qtj i, 

the earth, 10' 33"! by computation our author^found, or as 75,000000000000 to 1 nearly. And hence the 
that^e weight of equal bodies, at equal diilauces from planet Jupiter, revolving in a medium of the f.inic den- 
the ceutresof the fun, of Jupiter, of Saturn, and of the fity with that fnperitiv air, would not loft by tli re- 
earth, towards the fun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, fiftance of the medium the tooooooili part of its mo- 
we^io^ fo.another as xff5T» Tvm rir^rr ve- tion in 1000000 years. In the fpiecs near the earili, 

Then, becaufe as the diftances are increafed the refiilanee is produced only by ibe air, exhul.itiuus, 
or i^lmimfhed, the weights are diminiffted or incrcafed and v.apours. When thefe arc carefully exliaufttcl by 
iji; a* dafdicate ratio; the weights of equal bodies to- the air pump from under the receiver, heavy bodies fall 
ffjir^SjtbO fun, Jupiter, Saturn, and the earth, at the within the receiver with perfeft freedom, and witli- 
iSfoiiieaa 10000,997, 791, and 109, from their centres, out the lead fen fibic icfiftanccj gold itfcif, and the 

'Ithtlt is, St their very fupcrficics, svill be as 10000,943, lighteft down, let fall together, will defeend witli equal 

125, and 435 refpeftively. velocity ; and though they fall through a fpacc of four, 

. Coit- 3 . Hence likewife we difeover the quantity of fix, and eight feet, they will come to the hoitom at 

|nstter itr^he feveral planets. For their quantities of the fame time ; as appears from experintu nts that have 

: sbsttsr »rc as the forces of gravity at equal diftances often been made. And therefore the celellial wgious 

.^om.thmr centres, that is, in the fun, Jupiter, Saturn, being perfetUy void of air and exhalations, the planets 

kml the earth, as i, t-Vt» and vcfpec- and comets meeting no feufible reliilance in tlujfe 

lively. If the parallax of the fun be taken greater or fpaces, will continue their motions through them for 

lefs than lo” 30"', the quantity of matter in the earth an immenfc fpat-e of time. 

muft be augmented or diminiflicd in the triplicate of Newton (Richard) D. D. th. founder of Hcrt- 
that proportion. ford college, is a man of whom wc regret that we can 

Cor. 3. Hence alfo we find the denfilics of the give but a fnperficial and rather a vague account. By- 

planets. For (by Prop. Ixxii. Book I.) the weights of one writer he is faid to have been a Northamptonfltirc 

equal aud fimilar bodies towards fimilar fpheres, are, gentleman} by another, we arc told that his father 

at the furfaces of thofc fphercs, as the diameters of the enjoyed at Lavendon Grange in Bucks a moderate 

fpheres. And therefore the denfities of diflimilar eftate, which is ftill in the family, though he lived in 

fpheres arc as thofc weights applied to the diameters a houfe of 1 -ord Northampton’s in Yardicy-Chal-, 

of the fpheres. But the true diameters of the fun, Ju- where in 1675 our dodor was born. All agree ihat 

pitcr, Saturn, and the earth, were one to another at the family from which he fpruiig had long been re- 

loooo, 997, 791, and 109; and the weights towards • fpecVablc, though its fortunes had been much injured 

the fame, as loooo, 943, 529, and 435 refpedively j during the great rebellion. 

and therefore their denfities are as 100, 94 t, 67, and The fubjeft of this article w'as edneated at Weft- 

400. The dcnfity of the earth, which comes out by minftcr fchool, and from that foundation cleded to a 

tbit computation, does not depend upon the parallax ftudcwtlhip of Chrift-Church, Oxford. At wlua age 

F 2 he 
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he wa» admitted into the univerfity wchave no certain no engagement of a like nature, vety readily granted fNe^^toe; 

'information; but in the lift of graduates he is thus Dr Newton’s requeft, by accepting his refigiiat ion, and'”~v— 

dillinguiflied : “Newton (Richard,) Chrift-church, collating to the reftory Mr Saunders, who was the laft 
M. A. April 12. 1701 ; B. D. March 18. 17071 of his curates. Upon a vacancy of the public ora- 
Hart-hail, D. D. December 7. 1710.” He was ap- tor’s place at Oxford, the head of Hertford college of- 
poihtcd a tutor in Chrift-church as foon aa he was of fered hinifelf a candidate ; but as the race is not al- 
the .rcqiilfite ftanding in hia college, and difeharged ways to the fwift, nor the battle fo the llvong. Dr 
the duties of that important oflire with honour to him- Digby Coates carried the point againft him. 1 Ic was 
fclf and advantage to the foeicty of which he was a afterwards promoted to a canonry of Chrift-church, 
member. From Oxford he was called (we know not but did not long enjoy it j for in April 1753 ‘^^ath 
at what precife period) into Lord Pelham’s family, to deprived the world of thla excellcut man in the'78th < 

fuperiutend the education of the late duke of New- year of his age. 

calllc and his brother Mr Pelham ; and by both thefe He was allowed to be as polite a fcholar, and as ac 
ilhiftrious perfons he was ever remembered with the compliftied a gentleman, as almoft any of the age in 
moft afteftionate regard. In 1710 he was by Dr which he lived, Inclofcncfsofargument.audperfpi- 
Aidrich, the celebrated dean of Chrift-church, induAcd ciiity-of ftyle, he had no fuperior. Never was any 
principal of Hart-hall, which was then an appendage private perfon employed in more trulls, nor were trufts 
to Exeter college. From this ftate of dependance ever difeharged with greater integrity. Plcwasaaeal- 
Dr Newton wrefted it againft much oppofilion, ripe- oiis friend to religion, the univerfity, the clergy, and 
cially from the learned Dr Conybeare, afterwards the poor; and fuch was his liberality of fentiment, that 
dean of Clirift-church and bilhop of Briftol. In no he admitted to his friwidlhip every man, whatever 
eonteft, it has been obferved, were ever two men more might be his religious creed, who was earneftly em- 
equally matched ; and the papers that palTed between ployed ito the lame good works with himfelf—-the 
them, like Junius’s letters, deferved to be collefted promotion of virtue and unaffefted piety. Of his works 
for the enr^rgetic beauty of their ftyle and the inge- we have feen only his*' Tbeophrnjiiis, which was pub- 
nuity of their argumeDls, Dr Newton, however, llflied after his death 5 and his Plt 4 rarit!rt Indt^enfMe s 
proved fuccefsful ; and in 1740 obtained a charter, but he publifhed fevcral other things during his life, 
converting Hart-hall into ITertfbrd college ; of which, and left a volume of fermons prepared for the prtfs at 
at a coniiderable expcncc to himfelf, and with great aid his death. 

fiom his numerous friends, he was thus the founder Nf.wtom (Thomas), late lord billuip of JBriilor 
and firll head. ' and dean of St Paul’s, I^uudon, was htirn on the lirft 


Thoiigh this excellent man was Mr Pelham’s tutor, 
and, if report be true, lud by him been more than 
once cnmloyed to furnilh king’s fpeeches, he never re¬ 
ceived t'be fmalltll preferment fiom his pupil v/hen 
mil.illvr: and when that ftatcfinan was aflted, 
why he did not place in a proiier ftalion the able and 
meritorious Dr Ne'.vtou ? h'", reply was, “ How could 
X do it ? he never ai!:tcl me.” IIp was not, however, 
iiegledtcd by all the great. Dr Compton, biftiop of 
Loador, who had a jjll feiife of his merits, had, at 
an early period of his life, collated him to the reftory 
of Sudbury in the county of Northampton, which he 
held together with the headihip of Hart-h.dl. He 
refidcd for fomc years on that living, and difeharged 
all the parts of his oHicc with exemphry care and 
fidelity. Aniongft other particulars he read the prayei-s 
of the liturgy in his church at feven o’clock in the 
evening of every week-day (hay-time and harvett 
excepted), for the benefit of fuch of his pariHiioners as 
could lliiMi aflcmblc for public devotion. When he 
left the place, rctuniing again to Oxford about 1724, 
he enjoined his curates to obferve the fame pious 
pratlir-; and was fortumte enough to have three fiic- 
cefiively who trode in the Heps of their worthy principal. 
B.'ing always an enemy to pluralities with cure of 
ibuU, he exerted his utmoft endeavours from time to 
time wi:h Dr Gibfon, Biihop Compton’s fucceflor in 
t!ic fee of London,- for leave to refign his rcflory in 
frvoiir of his curate. To the refignation his lordfliip 
could have no objcAion ; but being under fomc fciifti 
of I'ligagcinent to conhr the living on another. Dr 
Nevvton retained it hiiriVlf, but bclfowed all the emo- 
larri'nts upon works of charity in the parifli, r.nd tu- 
raU'« w'lio fo fiuti.fiil'y difciiarged their duty. Dr 
b!.c;!uck,‘\vho feeceeded Bifliop Gibfcn, being under 


of January 1704. His father, John Newtonj was a 
confiderable brandy and cyder merchant, who,, by his 
indultry and integrity, having acquired what he thoi^ht 
a competent fortune, left oft trade feveral years betiOTe 
he died. , 1 ' ' '• 

He received the firll part of his education 
fcliool of Litchfield ; a' fchool which, the blfhop ob^ 
fervea with fome kind of exultation, had at all timet 
fent forth feveral perfons of note and cmlneaeei -fixua 
Bilhop Smaldridge and Mr Wollallon, to Dr 
and Mr Garrick. 

From Litchfield be was removed to Weftmiafter' 
fchool, in 1717, under the care of Dr Friend and 
Nicoll. _ 

During the time he was at Weftminfter, there ^ j 

he obfervfS, more young men w'ho made a dtftinguiil^' j ■ ; 
ed figure afterwards in the world, than perhaps ■ 5 ■ 

other period, cither before or fince. He particularly 
mentions William Murray, the late carl of Mansfield, , 
with whom he lived on terms of the higheft friendlhip . 
to the laft. i V 

He continued fix years at Weftminfter fchool, 
of which he palled in the college. He afterwards wenti 
to Camhririge, and entered at Trinity college. Here^v ; 
be conftantly refided eight months at lead in every year, 
till he had taken his Bachelor of Arts degrve. Being' 
chofen Fellow of bis college, be came afterwards to 
fettle in London. As it hud been his inclinatioa froin 
a child, and as he was alfo defigned for holy orders, 
he had fulficient time to prepare himfelf, and compofed 
fome fermons, that he might have a ftoc-k in hand 
when he entered on the mlniftry. His title for order* 
was his fellowliiip ; and he was ordained deacon in 
December 1729, and prielt in the February following, 
by Bilhop G*bfon. 


At 
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RWrton. At his firft fetting out in his ofRe#, he Was enrate at 
' St George’s, Hanovcr»fquarc $ and continued fisr feve- 
ral years affiflaut preacher to Dr Trebeck, His hrft 
preferment was that of reader and afternoon preacher 
ttc Grofvenor Chapel, in South Audley ftrect. 

This introduced him to the family of Lord Tyreon- 
nel, to whofe fon he became tutor. He continued iu 
this fituation for many years* very much- at hi« cafe, 
and on terms of great intimacy and friendihip with 1 .ord 

■ and Lady Tyrconncl, ** without fo much (lays he) as 
u) unkind word or a cool look ever intervening.” 

In the fpring of 1744* he was, through the interefl: 
of the edrl of Bath ( who was Iris great friend aiwl pa¬ 
tron, and whofe frieiidflu'p and patronage were return¬ 
ed by grateful acknowledgments and the warmed en¬ 
comiums), prefented to the reftory of St Mary le Bow; 
fo that he was 40 years old before he obtained any 
livjng. 

At the commencement of 1745, he took his doflor^s 
degree. In the fpring of 1747 he was chofen Icfturcf 
of St George’s, Hanover-fquare, by a moft refpedlable 
veftry of noblemen and gentlemen of high diliindlioQ. 
In Auguft following he married his firft wife, the cld- 
ell diughter of Dr Trebeck; an unaffected, modett, 
. decent young woman, with Whom he lived very happy 
in mutual love and harmony near feren years. ■ 

In 1749 he publilhed his edition of Milton’s Para- 
dife Loll, which (fays he, very modellly) it is hoped 
hath not been ill received by the public, having, in 
1775, gone through eight editions. After the Para- 
dife Loll, it was judged (fays he) proper that Dr 
Newton ilionld alfo publifh the Paradife Regained, and 
other poems of Milton ; but thefe things he thought 
. detained him from other more material lludics, though 
he had the goml fortune to gain by them more than 
Milton did by all his works put together. But his 
^^ateft ^aih (he fays) was their llrll introducing him 
to the fncndlhip and intimacy of two fuch men as Bi- 
fcop Warburton and Dr Jortin, whofe works will fpcak 
lor them better than any private commendation. 

'■'■11* 4754 he loft his father, r.t the age of 83 5 ami 
‘Withiii a few days his wife, at the age of 38. This 
. ^as the fevereft trial he ever underwent, and almoft 
• overwhelmed him. At that time he was engaged in 
■; his Diilertations on the Prophecies; and liap- 

. .cily It ^'38 for him : fpr in any afflidtion he never found 
'-'»'l*ttiSf or more effedtnal remedy than plunging deep 
ftudy, and iixiiig his thoughts as iacenftly as he 

■ foflibly could upon other fubjefts. The fiift volume 
was publilhed the following winter; but the other did 
not appear till three years afterwards; and as a reward 
for his pall and an incitement to future labours, be 
Ur-us appointed, in the mean time, to preach Boyle’s 
lefifcure. The bilHop informs os, that 1250 copies of 
tint Difiertations were taken at the firft imprelfion, and 
.'looo at every other edition : and “ though (fays he) 

/■ fomc things have been fince publifl*ed upon the fame 
fubjedls, yet il.ey llill hold up their head above water, 
and having gone through five editions, arc ag-ain pre¬ 
pared for another. Abrtad, too, their reception hath 
not been unfavourable, if accounts from thence may be 
depended upon.” They were tranflaled into the(jk-i< 
man and Dnnilh langnages ; and received the warmeft 
encomiums from perfoos of learning and rank. 

Iu tlie fpring of 1757,'he was made prebendary of 


Wtftminfter, to the room of Dr Green, and protnoted 
to the deanery of Saliflinry, In Oclqbcr following, he . 

bs was made fub-a!roon«r to his majefty. This he ow- Nom 
ed to Bilhop Gilbert. He married a fecond wife in 
September 1761. She was the widow of the Rev. 

Mr Hand, and daughter of John Lord Vifeount Lif- 
burn. In the fame month he kiffed his majefty’t hand 
for his bilhopric. 

In the winter of 1764,- Dr Stone, the primate of 
Ireland, died. Mr Grenville fent for Bilhop Newton, 
and in the mofi: obliging manner defired bis accept¬ 
ance of the primacy. Having maturely weighed the 
matter in his mind, he declined the offer. 

V In 1768 he was made dean of St Paul’s. His nm- 
. hition was now fully fatisfied ; and he firmly rcfolvcd 
never to alk for apy thing more. 

From this ti.me to his death, ill health was almoft 
his conftant companion- It was wonderful that fuch a 
poor, weak, and Header thread as the faifhop’s life,lhould. 
be fpun out- to fuch an amazing length as it really was. 

In the autumn of 1781 (ufuaUy the moft favourable 
part of the year to him) ho laboured under repeated 
illneffes: and on Saturday the 9th of February 1782, 
he began to find his breath mUch affedlcd by the froll. 

His complaints grew worfe and worfe till the Thurf- 
day following. . He got up at five o’clock, and was 
placed in a chair by the fire ; complained to his wife 
how much he had fuffered in bed, and repeated to 
himfelf that portion of the Pfalins, “ O my God, £ 
cry unto thee in the day time,” &c. &c. About liK 
o’clock ho was left by bis apothecary in a quiet llccp. 
Between feven and eight be awoke, a.id appeared ra¬ 
ther more cafy, and took a little reiVcIhment. He 
continued do/.ing till near nine, when he ordered bis 
fervant to come and drefs him, and help him dowu- 
ftairs. As foon as he was dreffod, he inquired the 
hour, and bid Iiis fervant open the lliutter and look nt 
the dial of St Panl’s. The fervant anfwerod, it was up¬ 
on the llrokeof uinc. The bifliop made an effort to take 
out his watch, with an intent to fet it ; hut funk down 
in his chair, and expired without a figh or the leaft 
vifible emotion, his countenance ttill retaining the fame 
placid appearance which was fo peculiar to him when 
alive. Of his numerous works, his Diffcrtalious on- 
the Prophecies arc by much the moll valuahlc. His 
learning was undoubtedly very confidcrable ; but he 
fcldom exhibits evidence of a very vigoions mind. On 
one occalion, indeed, he appears to have thought vvrtli, 
freedom; for we believe he was the firft dig-.iitary of 
the church of England who avowed his belief '-.f the 
final rcllitntion of all things to hannony and happi- 
nefs. 

N EWTY A,a port little known, on the coallbctwecn 
Goa the capital of the Portugiiefe f.-itkinents ip In- 
dia, and the Englifli fettlement of Boml)ay. M.- Ken- 
ncl conjedlures it to be the Nilriat of Pli 'ly ; r -ar which 
the pirates crrtiv.cd for the Roman lliip. Tiie fame wr:- 
tcr places it near to 15^ 52' 30" North Lsiitude, and 
73’ *6^ 30** -Esft Longitude. 

NEXT, among the Romans, perfous free born, who 
•for debt were reduced to a ilatc of I'jvcry. By thc- 
laws of the twelve tables it was ordained, that infolvetit 
debtors Ihoidd be given tip to th'-ir credilors to he 
bound in fetters and cords, whence they were culled 
Next i and though they did not entirely lofe the rights 
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of freemen, yet they were often treated more harihly 
‘. '..Q ^ than the flaves themfelves. If any one was indebted 
Kgo-lu'a. fevcral perfons, and could not within fixty day# find 
' a cautioner, hi# Wdy according to forae, but accord¬ 
ing to others his efiefis, might be cut in pieces, and 
divided among his creditors! This latter opinion feems 
by much the mofi: probable, as laivy mentions a law 
by which creditors had a right to attach the goods 
but nut the perfons of their debtors. 

NEYTRECHT, a town of Upper Hungary, capital 
of a county of the fame name, with a biihop’s fee; 
feated on the river Neitra, 40 miles north-eall of Pref- 
burg. E. I.ong. 17. 49. N. Lat. 48. >8. 

NGAN-KING-FOU, a city of China, and capi- 
tal of the weliem part of the province of Kiang-nan. 
It is governed by a particular viceroy, who keeps a 
large garrifon in a fort built on the bank# of the rivcT 
Yang>tfe>kiang. Its fituation is delightful} its com4 
tnerce and riches render it very confidcrablc; and every 
thing that goes from the fouthem part of China to 
Nau-king mufi pafs through it. All the country be¬ 
longing to it is level, plcafant, and fertile. It has 
under its jurifdiflion only fix cities of the third clafs. 

NGO-KIA, a Chinefe drug, of which the compo- 
fition will no doubt appear as finguiar as the numerous 
properties aferibed to it. In the province Cbang-tong, 
near Ngo-hicn, a city of the third clafs, is a well 
formed by nature, which is reckoned to be feventy 
feet in depth, and which has a communication, as the 
Chinefe fay, with fome fubterrancan lake, or other 
large refervoir. The water drawn from it is exceed* 
iiigiy clc.ar, and much heavier then common ; and if it 
be mixed with muddy water, it purifies it and ren* 
ders it limpid, by precipitating all its impurities to the 
bottom of the vcficl. This water is employed in ma¬ 
king tile ngo-kia, which is nothing elfe but a kind of 
glue procured from the ilcin of a black afs. ^ 

The animal is killed and flayed, and the fkin is deep¬ 
ed for five days in water drawn from this well. At 
the end of that time, it is taken out to be ferapedand 
cleaned; it is afterwards cut into fmall pieces, which 
arc boiled over a flow fire, in the fame kind of water, 
until it is reduced to a jelly, which is llrained, while 
warm, through a cloth, to free it from all the grufs 
matter which could not be melted. When this glue 
is cool, and has acquired a confidence, it is formed 
into fquare caRes, upon which the Chinefe imprint cha- 
radlcrs and coats of arms, or the figns of their (hops. 

This well is the only one of the kind in China; it 
Is always (Imt, and fealed by the governor of the place 
with his own feal, until the cudomary day of ma¬ 
king the emperor’# glue. This operation generally 
ladsfrom the autumnal harved tril the month of March. 
During that time, the neighbouring people and mer* 
chant# treat fur the purchafe of the glue with thofe 
who guard the well, and with the people who make 
it. The latter manufa&ure as much of it a# they 
can, on their own account, with this difference, 
that it is not fo pure, and that they are lefs fcrupulous 
in examining whether the afs be fat, or of a very 
black colour: however, all the glue made here is aac 
much edeeroed at Peking as that which the mandarins' 
who are on the fput tranfmit to court and to their 
friends. 

As this drug it in the greated requeft, and as the 


quantity of (t made at Ngo-bien it not fufltcient to KisKifa. 
fupply the whole empire, there arc not wanting people' 
who counteifeit it' eifewhere, and whd manufadure 
a fpuriout kind from the fkias of mules, horfes, and 
camels, and fometimes even from old boots ; it is, 
however, very eafy to dittinguilh that which is ge¬ 
nuine i it has neither a bad fmeil nor a difagreeabk 
tade when applied to the mouth ; it is brittle and 
friable, and always of a deep black colour, fometimes • 
inclining to red. The. qualities of the count^rfek 
kind are entirely different; both its tade and toeU 
are difagreeabk, and it is vifeons and flabby even 
w'hen made of the Ikin of a hog, which is that which 
imitates the true kind the bed. 

The Chinefe attribute a great number of virtues to 
this drug. They affure us that it diffplves phlegm, 
facilitates the play and cladicity of the lungs, gives a 
free refpiration to thole who breathe with difficulty j 
that it comforts the bread, inerrafes tbe blood, dops 
dyfenteries, provokes urine, and drengthens children in 
the womb. Without warranting the truth of all thefe- 
properties, it appears, at lead, certain, by the tedi- 
moiig of .the miflionaries, that this drug is ferviceable 
in all difeafes of the lungs. It is taken with a de- 
coAion of fimples, and fometimes in powder, but very 
feldom. 

NIAGARA, a fort of North America, which was 
taken from the French in 1759, and dill remains in puf- 
feffion of the Britilh government. To the author of 
the American Geography this feems to give great 
offence ; probably bccaufe the fort in a manner com¬ 
mands ail the interior parts of the continent i it a key 
to the aorth-wederii territories of the United Statesj-pud 
is furrounded by the Six Nutiom of Indians, with whqhi 
the Englilh have been iuug in alliance. It is fijti^ed .. 
on a fmall peninfula formed by the river Niagara.aa .it 
flows into the lake Ontario. About fix leagues fm^ 
the fort is the greated cataradl in the world, know- hy 
the name of the JVatcrMl of Niagara. The titer, at 
this fall runs from BSE to NNW ; and thearock of 
the fail erodes it not in a right line, but h 1 

kind of figure like a hollow femicirck or hutfe 
Above the fall, in the middle of the. river, Is .infv; • 
iflatid about 800 or 1000 feet long ; the lower .e(4.oi^ ' 
which is jud at tbe perpendicular edge of the^afik^ 

On both fides of this ifland runs all the water thiaiLii 
comes from the lakes of Canada; viz. Liake Superk^fC: 

Lake Mifchigan, Lake Huron, and Lake Erie, Urhit^«|‘ 
have fome large rivers that open themfelvcs into thenK^- 
Before the water comes to tlus ifland, if runs but flow-' 
ly compared with its motion afterwards, when it grows 
the mod rapid in the world, running with a furprifing 
fwiftnefs before it comes to the fall. It is perfectly 
white, and in many places is thrown high up into the 
air. The water that rhns down on the wed fide is 
more rapid, in greater ^hndance, and whiter, than 
that on the ead fide i Ji^d feems almod to oiitfly an 
arrow in fwiftnelt.' When you are at the fell, and 
look up the river, you may fee that the water is every¬ 
where exceedingly deep, altnod like the fide of an 
hill i but when you come to look at the fall itfelf, it 
is impoflibk to exprefs the amazement it occafions. 

The height of it, as meafured by mathematical indru- 
ments, is found to be exadlly 137 feet; and when the 
water is come to the bottom, it jumps back to a very 

3 great 
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Hiasara. ^reat licight in the air. The notfe may be beard at 
“'tite diiiance of 45 miles, but feldom further; nor 
can it be heard even at Fort Niagara, which i# only 
fix leagues dillant, unlcfs Lake Ontario is calm. At 
that fort i{ is obferved, that when they hear the noife 
of the fall more loud than ordinary, they are fare that 
a north'Caft wind will follow; which' is the more fur* 
prifing, as the fort lies fouth>weA from the fall. At 
foroc times the fall makes a much greater noife than at 
others ; and this is held for an infallible fign of ap* 
proaching rain or other bad weather. 

From the place wh*ere the watfcr falls th^ arifes 
abundance of vapour like very thick fmoke, infomuch 
that when viewed at a diftance you would think that 
the Indians had fet the forefts on fire. Thefe vapours 
rife high in the air when it is calm, but are difperfed 
by the wind when it blows hard. If you go into this 
vapour or fog, or if the wind blows it on you, it is fo 
penetrating, that in a few moments you will be as wet 
as if you had been under water. Some are of opinion 
that when birds come dying into this fog or fmoke of 
the fall, they drop down and perilh in the water; either 
becaufe their wings are become wet, or that the noife 
of the fall attoniihes them, and they know not where 
to go in the darknefs > but dihers think that feldom 
or never any bird perifhes there in that manner; be- 
caufe among the abundance of birds found dead be* 
low the fall, there are no other forts tlian fuch as 
lire and fwim frequently in the water; as fwans, geefe, 
ducks, water hens, teal, and the like. And very 
often great flocks of them are feen going to deflruc- 
tiOU’in this manner: they fwim in the river above the 
fall, and fo arc carried down lower and lower by the 
water; and as water fowl commonly take great delight 
in hsiug carried with the ftream, they indulge them* 
felves in enjoying this pleafurc fo long, till the fwlft* 
nefa of the water becomes fo great, that it is no longer 
pofllhlew them to rife, but they are driven down the 
precipke and perilh. They are obferved, when they 
draw ^h the fall, to endeavour with all their migiit 

uikk whig and leave the water; but they cannot. 
Ih tl»i.months of September and Oftober fuch abun* 
;;'daM quantities of dead water fowl are found every 
^ktonring below the fall, on the fhore, that the garrifon 
'jkf.’t&e fort for a long time live chiefly ttpon them. 

the' fowl, they find alfo fcvcral forts of dead 
alfo deer, bears, and other animals which have 
Varied to crofs the water above the fall; the larger 
iaaimals are gcneiully found broken to pieces. Juft 
below, a little way from the fall, the water is not ra¬ 
pid, but goes ail in circles, and whirls like a boiling 
pot; which however docs not hinder the Indians go¬ 
ring upon it in fmall canoes a.fifliing but a little fur¬ 
ther, and lower, the other fmaller falls begin. When 
you are above the fall, and look down, your head be¬ 
gins to turn ; even fuch as have been here numberlcfs 
times, will feldom venture to look down, without at the 
fame time keeping faft hold of fome tree with one 
hand. 

It was formerly thought impoffible for any body 
living to come at the iflnnd that is in the middle of 
the fall; but an accident that happened about 50'* 
years ago made it appear otherwife. The luftory 
is this; Two Indians of the Six Nations went out 
from Niagara fort to hunt iipon an ifland chat is in the 


middle of the river, or ftrait, above the great fall, oa N 
which there uled to be abundance of deer. Thejl took 
fome French brandy with them from the fort,^whieh 
they tafted feveral times as they were going over the 
carrying place ; and when they were in their canoe, 
they took noW and then a dram, and fo went along 
up theArait towards the ifland whev!! they propOfod 
to hunt; but growing fleepy, they laid themlelves 
down in the canoe, which getting loofc drove back 
with the ftream, farther and farther down, till it xame 
nigh that ifland that is in the middle of the fall. Here 
one of them, awakened by the noife of the fall, criesr 
out to the other that they were gone : Yet they tried 
if polfible to fave life. This ifland was nigheft,. aod- 
with much working they got on ftiore there. 'Ac 
firft they were glad ; but when they had confidered 
every thing, they thought themfclvcs hardly in a bet-r 
ter ftate than if they had gone down the fall, flnee. 
they had now no other choice, than either, to throw 
themfelves down the fame, or perifh with hunger. 

But hard neceflity put them on invention. At tlie 
lower end of the ifland the rock is perpendicular, and. 
no water is running there. The ifland has plenty of 
wood ; they went to work then, and made a ladder 
or fhrouds of the bark of the lind tree (which is very 
tough and ftrong) fo long till they could with it reach 
the water below; one cud of this bark ladder they 
tied faft to a givat tree that grew at the fide of the 
rock above the fall, and let the other end down to the 
water. So they went down along their new invented 
ftairs, and when they came to the bottom in the mid-, 
die of the fall they relied a little; and as the water 
next below the fall is not rapid, as before mentioned,, 
they threw therafelves out into it, thinking to fwim 
on (hore. We have faid before, that one part of the 
fall is on one ilde of the ifland, the other on the other, 
fide. Hence it is, that the waters of the two cata- 
ra£ls ninuing agaiuft each other, turn back againfl; the 
rock that is jiill under tlie ifland. Therefore, hardly 
had the Indians begun to fwim, before the waves of 
the eddy threw them back with violence agaiuft the 
rock from whence they came. They tried it fcveral 
times, but at h.ft grew weary; and by being oftenv 
thrown agaiuft tlie rock they were much bruifed, and 
tlie Ikin torn off their bodies in many places. So 
they were obliged to climb up ftairs again to the ifland, 
not knowing what to da. After fome time they per¬ 
ceived Indiana 011 the Ihore, to whom they cried out. 
Tbcfe faw and p’licd them, but givve th. m little-hope 
or lielp ; yet they made hade down to the fort, and 
told the commandant wheir two of their brothers were. 

He perfuaded them to try all polfible means of reliev¬ 
ing the two poor Indians ; and it was done in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: 

The water that runs on the eaft fide of this ifland is 
lhailow, efpecially a liule above the ifland towards the 
eaftern (hore. The conimaiidant caufed poles to be*- 
made and pointed vyith iron ; two Indians took upon 
them to walk to this ifland by the help of thefe poles, 
to fave the other poor creatures, or perilh themfclvcs.. 
They took leave of all their friends, as if tliey were 
going to death. Each had two fuch poles in his 
bauds, to fet to the bottom of ihc ftream, to keep 
them fteady; and in this manner reached the ifland: and- 
baving given poles to the two poor Indians there, they. 
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all returned fafely to the main land. Thrfs two Indian* 

' (who in the abovementioned manner were Crft brought 
to this i/Iand) were nine day* on the iflandi and ahnoll 
ready to ftarve to death. Now fince the r«iad to tliis 
ifland has been found, the Indians go there often to 
kill deer, W’hich have tried to crofs the river above, 
tlie fall, and are driven upon it by the ftreatn. Ou 
the weft fide of this tfland are foine finall iilands or 
rocks, of no confequence. The eaft fide of the river is 
almoft perpendicular, the weft fide more flopinr. In 
former times, a part of the rock at the fall which is on 
the weft fide of the iiland, hung over in fitch a man« 
ner, that the water which fell perpendicularly from it 
left a vacancy below, fo that people could go under 
between the rock and the water ; but the prominent 
part fomc years fince broke off and fell down. The 
'breadth of the fall, as it runs in a femicircle, is rcc* 
koned to be about 300 feet. The ifland i* in the 
middle of the fall, and from it the water on each fide 
is almoft the fame breadth; the breadth of the iftand 
at its lower end is about 100 feet. Below the fall, 
in the holes of the rocks, are great plenty of eels, 
which the Indians and French catch with their hands 
without any other means. Every day when the fun 
Alines, you fee Iiere from ten o’clock in the morning 
to two in the afternoon, below the fall, and under 
you, where you ftand at the fide of the fall, a glo¬ 
rious rainbow, and foraetimes two, one within the 
otiicr. The more vapours, the brighter and clearer 
is the rainbow. When the wind carries tbe vapours 
from that place, the rainbow is gone, but appears 
again as foon as new vapours come. From the fall 
to the landing above it, where tbe canoes from Lake 
Erie put aftiorc (or from the fall to the upper end of 
-the carrying place), is half a mile. I.owcr the ca- 
nocs dare not come, left they Aiould be obliged to 
try the fate of the two Indians, and perhaps with 
lefs fuccefs. They have often found below the fall 
jiieces of hiiniaji bodies, perhaps drunken Indians, 
that have unhappily come down to the fail. The 
French fay, that they have often thrown whole 
great trees into the water above, to fee them tumble 
down the fall: they went dow'ii with furprifing fwift- 
nefs, but could never be feen afterwards ; whence it 
was thought there was a boltomlefs deep or abyfs juft 
under the fall. The rock of tlic fall confifts of a gray 
liineftone. 

Having mentioned the Six Nations which live on the 
hanks of the Niagara, we fhalJ here, in addition to 
what we have faid clfewherc (fee America, N® 17.) 
fubjoin a few particulars relative to thofc nations 
which, as they feem not to he well underftood even 
in America, are probably ftill h*fs known iu Europe. 
The information which we have to give was com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society of London by Mr 
Richard M’Caufland furgeon to the 8th regiment of 
foot, who, w'riting from the beft authority, informs 
us, that each nation is divided into tiircc tribes, of 
which the princi]<al arc called the turtle tribe, the wolf 
tribe, and the bf%ir tribe. 

Fach iribc has two, three, or more chiefs, called 
f.cbems ; and this diftin£lion is always hereditary in 
the family, but defeends along the female line : for 
iiiftance, if a chitf dies, one of l.is filler’s fons, or on^ 
of his own brothers, will be appointed to fucccea 
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him. Among thefe no preference is given to proni- Nkgars, 
mity or primogeniture; but the fachem, during his' 
lifetime, pitches upon one wlimn he fuppufes to have 
more abilities than the reft; and in this choice be 
frequently, though not always, confults tbe princi¬ 
pal men of the tribe. If the fucceffor happens to be 
a child, the offices of the poft are performed by fome 
of his friends until he is of fuffiuicnt age to aA Him- 

fclf. 

Each of thefe pufta of fachem has a name which; 
is peculiar to it, and which never changes, as it is 
always adopted by the fucceffor; nor does the order 
of precedency of each of thefe names or titles ever 
vary. Nevfcrthelcfa, any fachem, by abilities and acti¬ 
vity, may acajuire greater power and influence iu the 
nhtion than tbofe who rank before him in point of 
precedency; but this is merely temporary, and die* 
with him. 

Each tribe has one or two chief warriors ; which 
dignity is alfo hereditary, and has a peculiar name 
attached to it. 

Thefe arc the only titles of diftinflkm which are 
fixed and permanent in the nation ; for although any 
Indian imay by fuperior talents, either as a counfel- 
ler or. as a warrior,, aetjuire influence in the nation, 
yet it is not in his power to tranfmit this to his fa¬ 
mily. 

The Indians have alfo their givat women as well 
as their great men, to whufe opinions they pay great 
deference ; and this diftindlion is alfo hereditary in fa¬ 
milies. They do not fit iu council with the fachems, 
but have feparate ones of their own.—When war is 
declated, the fachems and great women generally give 
up the management of public affairs inM the- b^ids, 
of the warriors. It may however fo hapMn, that * 
fiichem may at the fame time be alfo a cldef warilov* 

Friendihips feem to have been inftittited with n 
view towards ilrcngthening the union betw^ tbe fe-. 
veral nations of the confederacy ; and heHC* friends, 
are called the fntwt of tbe Six NnHons^ An Indian 
has therefore generally one or more'friends Id ,«apb 
nation. Befidcs the attachment which fublidd 
the lifetime of the two friends, whenever one pf ■ 
thim happens to be killed, it is incumbent on the 
furvivor to replace him, by prefenting to hi* Imniljt: 
either a fcatp, a prifoner, or a belt confifting of fb^ . 
thoufands of wampum ; and this ceremony it ' 
formed by every friend of the deccafe^ '''' 

The purpofe andfoundationof war parties, tberefois^,’’ 
is in general to' procure a prifoner or fcalp to replace , 
the friend or relation of the Indian who is the, head 
of the party. An Indian who wiftics to replace.a 
friend or relation prefeats a belt to his acquaintance j 
and as many as ehoofe to follow him accept this belt, 
and become his party. After this, it is of no con¬ 
fequence whether he on the expedition or re¬ 
mains at home (a*;j^ often happens that .he .i child ;) 
he is ftill confideiwlis the head of the . The/ 
belt he prefeoted to his party is returned 'ixio •. > the 
fcalp or prifoner, apd pafles aloi g with th m •-> the 
friends of the pcrfoii he replaces. Htncc it Ir pprns, 

•that a war party, returning with mo;x f'j.olps or pri- 
foners than the original intcatiuii ot fin- party r. - 
quired, will nfteti g'vc one of thde Jupcriui*.'--. 
fcaJps or priloucts to another war parly v h. ■- i r 
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Nicfca meet going out; upon which this partyi having ful* 
II filled the purpofe of their expedition, will fometimes 
Kicunder. without going to w^r. 

NIC^A, (anc. geog.), the metropolis of Bithy- 
nia ; fituated on the lake Afeanius, in a large and fer- 
tile plain (In compafs i6 itadia : firft built by Anti> 
gonui, -the fon of Philip, and thence called jtntigo- 
nen s ^terwards completed by Lyfimachus, who call¬ 
ed it A/r-ea, after hia confort th« daughUr of Anti- 
patcr. According to Stephanua, it was originally a 
colony of the Bottixi. a people of Thrace, and called 
Ancore ; and afterwards called Nitta- Now Nkt in 
‘ See dV/«. Afia the Left*. Famous for the firll general coun¬ 
cil.—-A fecond Nicaa, ^Lodorua Siculus), of Cor- 
fica.—A third, of the Hither Indiai, (Arrian) j fi- 
tuted on the well fide of the Hydafpesi" oppofite 
to Buciphale, on the eafl: fide.—A foiirth Nitaa, 
a town of Liguria, at the Maritime Alps, on the 
call fide of the river Paulon near its mouth, which 
runs between the Varus and Nicsea, (Mela). A 
colony of the Mallilians, (Stephanus) ; the tare town 
of Italy to the weft. Now Ni*%a or Nice, capital 
of the county of that name, on the Mediterranean.— 
A fifth, of Locris, (Strabo); a town near Thermo- 
pylx s one of the keys of that pafs. It Hood on the 
Sinus Maliacus. 

NICAISE (Claude), a celebrated antiquary in the 
tyth century, was defeended of a good family at Di¬ 
jon, vvherc his brother was proftor-general of the 
chamber of accounts. Being inclined to the church, 
he became an ecclefiailic, and was made a canon in 
tbe holy chapel at Dijon ; but devoted himfelf wholly 
to the fiudy and knowledge of antique monuments, 
ibving laio a proper foundation of learning at home, 
he refigoed his canonry, and went to Rome, where he 
r^ded many years; and after his return to France, 
he held a correfpondence with almoil all the learned 
men in Europe. Perhaps there never was a man of 
letters who had fo frequent and extenfivc a commerce 
with the learned men of his time as the Abbe Ni- 
caife. This correfpondence took up a great part 
of jtls time, and hindered him from enriching the 
ubiic with any large works j but the letters which 
e wrote himfelf, and thofc which he received from 
others, would made a fine and curious Commercium 
EtiJlDlfcumt He publilhed a Latin diiTertation De 
Numme Panthm An Explication of an Antique Monu- 
/luent found at Guienne, in the diocefe of Aach; and 
A.X>ifcourfe upon the Form and Figure of the Syrens, 
>bich made a great noife. In this traft, following 
the opinion of Huet bifhop of Avranches, he under¬ 
took to prove, that they were in reality birds, and 
not fifties or fea monfters. He tranflated into French, 
from the Italian, a piece of Bellori, containing a de- 
feription of the piAures in the Vatican, to which he 
added, A DiiTertation upon the Schools of Athens and 
Parnaifus, two of Raphael’s pidlures. He wrote al- 
fo a fmall trad upon the ancient mafic $ and died while 
he was labouring to prefent the public with^the expla¬ 
nation of that antique infeription, Minerv* Arpatu, 
which was found in the village of VcUcy, where he 
died in Odober 1701, aged 78. a 

NICANDER of Colophos, a celebrated gram¬ 
marian, poet, and phyfician, who lived abemt the 160th 
Olympiad, 140 years befoni Chrift, in the reign of 
Voi. XIIL Part. L 


Attains king of Pergamus, who overcame the Gallo- Kki»ada(tj. 
Greeks. He livid many years in EtuUa, of, which. 
country he wrote a hiftory. He wrote alfo many 
other works, of which only two are now remaining, 

The one is entitled Therlam, deferibing in verfc the 
accidents attending wounds made by venomous bcalls, 
with the proper remedies ; the other bearing the title 
of AUxiphamaea, wherein he treats poetically of pui- 
fons and their antidotes. This Nicandcr is not-to be 
confounded with Niiandcr of Thyatira. 

NICANDRA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, beloBging to the decandrin clafs of plants: 
and in the natural method ranking under the jeth 
order, Cmtorta, The calyx is moi.ophylluus and 
quadripartite: the corolla ismonopetaluus, tubulated, 
and parted into 10 lacinie i .the fruit is an oval berry, 
which is grooved longitudinally, and contains many 
fmall angular feeds. . Of this there is only one fpecies, 
the amara, a native of Guiana. The leaves- and llalka 
arc bitter, and ufed by the natives as an emetic and 
purge. 

NICARAGUA, a large river of South America, 
in a province of the fame name, whofe wcllern extremi¬ 
ty lies within five miles of the South fca. It is full 
of dreadful catarafls, and falls at length into the 
North fea. 

' NicaraCOA, a maritime province of South Ame¬ 
rica, in Mexico, bounded on the north by Honduras, 
on the call by the Nortli fea, on the foiith-caft by 
C.ofta Rica, and on the fuuth-weft by the Semth fca; 
being 400 miles in length from call to well, and 120 
in breadth from north to fouth. It is one of the moft 
fruitful and agreeable provinces in Mexico, and is vu-Il 
watered with lakes and rivers. The air is wholefome 
and temperate ; and the country produces plenty of 
fugar, cochineal, and fine chocolate. One of the lakes 
is 200 miles in circumference, has an ifland in the 
middle, and, as fome fay, has a tide. Leon de Nica¬ 
ragua is the capital town. 

NIC ARIA, an ifland of the Archipelago, between 
Samos and Tine, about 50 miles in circumference. A 
chain of high mounlaiirs luna through the middle, co¬ 
vered with wood, and fupplies the country with fprings. 

The inliuliitants are very poor, and of tlie Greek 
communion ; however, they hare a little wheat, and 
a good deal of barley, figs, honey, and wax. 

NICASTRO, an epiTcopal town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in tlic Farther Calabria; 

16 miles fouth of Cofenza. E. Long. 15. 59. N. 

Lat. 39. 15. 

NICE, an'ancient, handfume, and cOnfiderahle town 
on the confines of France and Italy, and capital of a 
county, of the fame name, with a llrong citadel, a bi- 
fhoji’s fee, and a fenate, which is a kind of a demo¬ 
cracy. It has been fcveral times taken by the French, 
and laft of all in 1744, but reftored after the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is very agreeably fituated, four 
miles from tl»e mouth of the river Var, 83 miles S. by 
W. of Turin, and 83 call of Aix. £. Long. 6. 22. N. 

Lat. 43.42. 

i Nice, a county and province in the dominions of 
the duke of Savoy. The inliabitaiits fupply Genoa 
with a great deal of timber for building (hips; and 
carry on a great trade in linen cloth, paper, oil, wine, 
and honey.-—** Although the county of Nice be on 
/ G this 
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,jr<ce. this fide of the mountains, geographers have always below the freesing point, and that only for two days; 
•"“v—' cunfidered it as a orovince of Italy, fince they have while at Geneva it fell ten : and in the courfc of the 


Hijhritai given to this beautiful part of Itidy the river Var 
fr lirait, which is alfo the boundary of the 

county, and flows into the fca at a league difionce 
tliCiuJj from tile capital. This province is partly covered 
tj.jike. by the maritime Alps; and is bordered oa the eail: by 
Piedmont, and the ftatesof Genoa { on the fouth by 
the Mediterranean; on the well by the Var; and 
on the north by Dauphiny. Its length is about 30 
leagues of the country, which make about 36 Eng- 
liih miles ; its breadth is 10 leagues; and its popu& 
tiun is about 120,000 fouls. 

“ The city of Nice is the capital, and ^he firat 
of the fenate, the bilhopric, and government. It 
has becume, within thefe few years, a delightful abode, 
by the. number of flrangers who aflemhie there in the 
winter, either to re-eltablilh their health, or to en> 
joy thc .inildnefs of the climate, and the beauty of the 
Country, where an unceafing verdure prefents eteratd 
fpring. 

“ The town is fituated on the fca Ihore, and it back* 
«d by a rock entirely infulated, on which waa for* 
mcrly a caiUe, much eilcemed for its poiltiou ; but 
it was deftroyed in the year 1706 by Marecbal Ber* 
wick, the garrifou being too thin to defend the ex* 
tcut of the works. There is a diflindion. between 
the old and the new town; this laft it regular, the 
boufes are well built, and the ilreets are wide. Its 
pofition is by the fide of the fea, and it it terminated, 
on one fide, by a charming terrace, which fervet fpr 
a promenade. 

■< Any perfon may live peaceably in this province, 
without fear of being troubled on points of faith, 
provided he condudls himfelf with decorum. The 
town has three fuburht. lit, That of St John, which 
condudls to Cimier, about tlirce leagues north from 
Nice, &c. The promenades this way are very de¬ 
lightful, and may be enjoyed in a carriage, ad, That 
of the Poudrierc. 3d, I'hat of the Croix de Marhre^ 
or Marble Crofs. This fuburb is new ; and the Eng* 
Itib almolt all lodge in it, being very near the town. 
The houfes are commodious, facing on one fide the 
great road which leads to France, and on the other 
a flue garden, with a profpe£l of the fea. All the 
houfes arc feparate from each other; the company 
hire them for the feafou, »• e. from OAober till May. 
Apartments may be had from 15 to 350 louis. The 
prupricters commonly furniih linen, plate, &c. There 
are alfo in the town very large and commodious 
houfes; as well as the new road, which is opened from 
the town to the port, by cutting that part of the 
rock which inclined toward the fea. The (ituation is 
delightful, and warmell in winter, being entirely ca- 
vered from the north wind, and quite open to the 
ibuth. 

•* The company is brilUant at Nice, and the 
amufements of the Carnival are, in proportion to the 
itzo of the town, as lively as in any u the great ones 
in France. Tliere is always an Italian opera, a eoiv 
cert and mafleed ball, alternately t and the coanpanp 
play rathiT high. 

** It is impuillble to find a happier climate than 
Nice, both for Aimmer and winter. Reaumur's ther¬ 
mometer, in nevofeUinitfa than thzee degrees 


winter of 1783: it fell only two degrees ; while at Gc*^ 
neva it fell 15. The month of May is rarely fu fine in 
France as February |t Nice. The lummerisnotfohot 
08 might be expeAcd. The thermometer oefer rifes metre 
than 34 degrees above template in the /hade; and there 
is always an agreeable fea breeze from ten in the mor¬ 
ning till fuafet, when the land breeze comes on. There 
are three chains of graduated mountains, the. laft of 
which confound their fommhs with the Alps and to 
this triple rampart is owing the mild temperstunr b 
fenfibly differed from that of the neighbouring parts. 

** The cultivation of the ground Is as rich as can 
be defired. There are alternately rows of com and 
beans, feparated by vines attached to different fruit- 
trees, the almond and the fig ; fo that the earth be- 
iD|( inceffautly cultivated, and covered with trees, 
olive, orange, cedar, pomegranate, laurel, and myrtle, 
oaufes the conllant appearance of fpring, and forms 
a fine contrail with the fummits of the Alps, in the 
back ground, covered with fnow.” 

Nice, an ancient town, of Afia, in Natolia, now 
called JJhiet with a Greek archbifhop's fee. It is fa¬ 
mous for the general oouncil aflembled here in 325, 
which endeavoured to fupprefs the duArines of Arius. 

It was formerly a large, populous, and well built place, 
and even now is not inconfiderable. See Is.nic. 

iy/csjvs Creed, was cumpofed and efiabliihed, as 3 
proper fummary of the Chriftian faith, by the coun¬ 
cil at Nice in 335, againft the Arians.-—It is alfo 
called the Cunflandn^Htan creed, beoaufe it was Con¬ 
firmed, with fomc few alterations, by the councit of 
Conilantinople in 381. See Ckeks* ' ' 

NICEPHORUS (Gregorasl, a Greek heffor^ 
was boru about the clofe of the 33tb centn^, and 
fiouriihedin the 14th, under tjhe empCroirs A^depntr 
cus, John Palarcdogus, and John f^ntac'ozebus. 
was a great favourite of the elder AndsouiCttB, who 
made him librarian of the church oflGpuffaiittnople,, 
and fent him ambaffador to the prince of fiSiwiria. He 
accompanied this emperor in hiv ihisfoitunes,- ap» af> 
filled at his death; after which he repaired to tW 
court of the younger Andronicus, where he feems td 
have been well received ; and it is certain that, hy 
influence over the Greeks, that church was prevail;^, 
on to refufe entering into any confereim with the hes- 
gates of Pope John XXII. But in the whu^ 

arofe between Barlasm and Palamos, taking the pailr:\ 
of the former, he maintained it zealoofly in the cono. 
cil that was held at Confl:antinople in 1351; fior 
he was call into prifon, and contiiwed there till the re¬ 
turn of John P.idseologtts, who rctealed him ; after 
which he Iseld a difputation with Palamos, in the pre¬ 
fence of that emperor. He compiled abiilory, whick 
in 11 books tmatains idl that paffed from 1304, when 
Conffantinople was by the Freoeb, to the death 
of Audronicus I^edlogus the yiaungcr, in 1341.-.-. 
The heft edition of this work is that of the Louvre, 
is Greek and Latin, m 1702. 

NsetPHoaus (Otliftas), a Greek hifiorian, who 
•flourifhed in the 14th eeptury under the emperor An- 
dronkus Pklsologus the elder, wrote an ecckfialtical 
Uftory in 33 hooks; j8 of which are ftill extant, coo. 
taiwag the traoladioiia of the church from the birth of 
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IKe^orut, Clinft to the death of the emperor Pho<M in 6 io.~^ 
leeroo. ^ Ijgyg nothing elfe but the arguntents of the other 
five books, from the commencement of the reign erf 
the emperor Hentdiua, to the end of’that of Leo the 
pbiUifopher, who died in the year pit. Kkephorua 
dedicated bia hiftory to. Audronicus Palieolegut the 
d^er. It was tranflated into Latin by John Langius | 
and has gone through fetecal echtions, the heft of wlueh 
It that' of Paris, in 1630. 

NicerHoatta (Blemmidu), a prieft ind'rbonk of 
Mount Athos, flourifhed in the 13th century. He 
refufed the patriarchate of Confiantinoph:, heing Btr- 
Vourable to the Latin church, and inclined to 

i irace than any of the Greeks of his time. In this 
pint he compofed two treatifes concemii^ Tke Pnh- 
tejfiw of the Hol^ Qhefi e one addrelicd to ^iKes patri* 
trch 01 Bulgaria, and the other to the emperor Theo* 
dore Lafearis. In both thefe he refutes thoGe who 
maintain, that one cannot fay the Holy Ghoft prOf 
ceeds from the Father.and the Son. Thefe two tradn 
arc printed in Greek and Latin by AUatius, who haa 
alfo given us a letter written by Blemmidas on his ex. 
pelline from the church of her convent Marchefinot, 
miilrets of the enmeror John JDucas. There are feve* 
val other pieces of our author in the Vatican library. 

NICERON (John Francis), was born at Paris in 
1613. Having finiihed his academical ftudies, with 
a fuccefs which raifed the greatefi hopes of him, he 
entered into the order of the Minims, and todc the 
)»bit in t 6 $ti whereupon, as is ufual, he changed 
.the niutte j^ven him at hi< baptifm for that of Francis, 
the nameirfbi^atcrnal uncle, who was alfo a Minim, or 
'Francifean. *I%e inclination and tafte which he had 
isir mathematics appeared earljr. He began to apply 
M that fcience in bis phtlofophicd ftudies, and 
dldrotcd thereto aS the time he could fpare from his 
^endikr employments, after he had completed hit ftudies 
l|i theology, AU the branches of the mathematics, 
hoover,' did not equally engage his attention 1 be 
, tw$n «4 himfelf piarticniarly to cities, and only learned 
‘ i reft ns much as was ncceffary for rendering him 
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There remain ftill, in feveral houfes 
v'^ijwlu^in he dwelt, erpecially at Paris, fome excellent 
which difeover his (kill in this way, 
nod which make-us regret that a longer life did not 
him to cany it to that perfe&ion which he de- 
; fince one cannot help Wing Airprjfed that he 
firdceeded fo for as he did, in the midft of thofe occu. 
‘TOti'obe and travels by which he was forced from it, 
: the Ihort fpace of time which he lived. He 

Tiath nimfelf ohferved, in the preface to his Tiaurna^- 
tarf^ Optieut, that lie went twice to Rome; and that, 
on his return home, he was appointed teacher of theo¬ 
logy. He was afterwards chofen to accompany Father 
Francis de la None, vicar general of the order, in his 
'vilitation of the converrts throughout all France. Bot 
the cageniefs of his paffion for .ftudy put him upon 
making the beft of all the moments he had to fpare for 
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bonks I and ’that wlGe economy furniftied tilin with M 
much as fatlsfied him. Being taken fick at Aix in 
Fravence, he died there Sept. as. i 6 ^ 6 i, aged 35. He 
Wat an intimate acquaintance of Des Cartes. A lift erf 
his writings is inferted below (a). 

NicsaoM (John Peter), fo much celebrated on uc* 
count of bis Memoirs of .Men Ulujlrious ia tie ReptS^a 
tf Letterst was born at Paris, March 11. 1685. He 
Was of an ancient and noble family, who were in very 
high repute almut 1540. He ftudied with fuccefs i<t 
the Mazarine college at Paris, and afterwards at iKc 
college Du PleiHs. In a ftiort time, refolving to for* 
fake the world, he confulted one of his uncles, who 
belonged to the order of Bernabite Jefuits. This uncle 
examined him f and, aot diffident of his eir Aion, intrO« 
dueed him as a probationer to that fociety at Paris.-— 
He was received there iu 1 yoi, took the habit in 170^4 
smd made Iris vows in 1704, at the age of 19. 

After he had prbfeffcd himfelf, hr was feat to Mont- 
atges, to go through a courfe of philufophy and tbeo* 
logy i thence he went to Loches in Touraine to teach ^ 
thofe fdences. He received the priefthood at Poitiers 
in 1708. As be was not arrived at the Sge to aifumc 
thw order, a difpenfation, which his uimomibon piety 
had merited, was obtained in his favour. The college 
of Monurges having recalled him, he was their pro- 
feftbr of rlietoric two years, and of philofophy four—a 
la fpite of aU thefe avocations, he was humanely 
attentive to every call and work of charity, and 
to the inftniffiion of his fellosv creatures, many of 
whom heard him deliver out fit rules of condudt for 
them, not only from the pulpits of moft Of the churches 
within the province, but eveu from thofe of Paris.— 
In 1716, his fuperiors invited him to that city, that 
he might bare an opportunity of following, with the 
more convenienci, thofe ftttdies for which he always 
had exprefted the greateft inclination. He not only 
nnderftood rtie ancient but the modern languages; a 
circuraftancc of infinite advantage iu the compofition 
of thofe works which he has given to the public, and 
which he carried on with great aftiduity to the time of 
his death, which happened, after a (hoit ilhiefs, July 8. 
1738, at the age of 53. His works are, i. I^ grand 
Febrifuges or, a Dilfertation to prove that common 
water is the beft remedy in fevers, and even in the 
plague, tranflated from the Englifh of John Haniock 
tuinifter of St Margaret’s, London ; in izmo. Tiiis 
Kttle treatife rosdc its appearance, aniongft other pieces 
relating to tliis fuhjed, in 1720 ; and was attended 
with a fuccefs which carried it through three editions ; 
the kft came out in 1730, in i v<ds. tamo, entitled, 

A TrseUt/t o» Common (Talers Paris, printed by Cavelier. 

2. Tie Voyages of fobn Ouvingtoa to Surat, and divers 
parts of Afta and Afriea, containing the hiftory of the 
revolution in the kmgdom of Golconda, and fome ob- 
rfervations upon iilk worms; Paris, 1723, 2 vols. 12mo« 

3. The Convttfion of Ragland to Chri/limity, eoiitpared 
mtili its pretended Reformation, a work tranfiatid from ' 
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(a) Thefe arc, t. L*Interpretation des ehifres, ou regiesbicn entendre et expiquer faeilement toutesfortes dn 
eiifresJimples, See, 2. La perjpe^ive surieufe, ou magie artt^ielle des 0 tts merveilleux.de Poptique, ealapriqui, et ta, 
Bptrique. This is only an ellay to ^e following work t 3. Thaumatmgus Opticas i Jive, Admmndu optiset, ealt^- 
iTuet, et eSopfrUet, part prima, ka He intended to add two other parts, out was prevented by death* 
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the Engli/h; Paris 1729, Svo. 4. The Ndluml Hiflory 
of #'i» Earih, tranflated from the EngUlh of Mr Wood* 
! ward) by Monf. Nogues, doftor in phyfic } with an 
anfwer to the obje^ions of Dr Carmerarius; contain¬ 
ing alfo feveral letters written on the fame fubjedl, and 
a methodical diftribution of fol&ls, tranilated fronvthe 
Englifh by Niceron ; Paris 1735, 4to, y. Mmoirt of 
Mm lllufriout in the Republic of Letters, with a criticu 
account of their works; Parisy larao. The Aril vo¬ 
lume of this great work appeared in 1737 ; the others 
were given to tlic public in fucceilion, as far as the 
39th, which appeared in 1738. The 40th volume was 
publiflied afterthe death of the author, in 1739> 

NICETAS ^avid), a Greek hiilorian, a native, as 
Ibme relate, of PaphWonia, wlio lived about the end 
of the 9th century. He wrote The Life of St Igna¬ 
tius, patriarch of Conftantinople, which was tranilated 
into Latin by Frederic Miitius, biihop of Termoli; 
he compofed alfo feveral panegyrics in honour of the 
apodles and other faints, which are inferted in the lad 
eontinuation of the Bibliotheca Patrum by Combefis. 

Nicetas (furnamedSERROK),' deacon of the church 
of Condantiiiople, coteroporary with Theophyla£l in 
the IIth century, and afterwards biihop of Heraclea, 
wrote a Catena upon the book of fab, compiled from 
palfagcs of feveral of the fathers, which was printed 
at I.uado.. 111 folio, 1637. We have alfo, by the fame 
writer, feveral catena upon the Pfalnns and Canticles, 
Dafil 1552 ; together with a Commentary on the 
poems of Gregory Nazianzen. 

Nicetas (Arhominates), a Greek hidorian of the 
13th century, called Coniates, as being born atChone, 
or Colofius, in Phrygia. He was employed in feveral 
confidcrable affairs at the court pf Coiidantinople ; 
and when that city was taken by the French in 1204, 
he withdrew, with a young girl taken from the ene¬ 
my, to Nice in Bithynia, where he married his cap¬ 
tive, and died in 1206. He wrote a Hidory, or An¬ 
nals, from the death of Alexius Comnenus in the year 
j 118, to that of Badouiu in 1205 ; of which work wc 
have a Latin tranllation by Jerome Wollius, printed at 
Bafil ill 1557 ; and it has been inferted in the body of 
the Byzantine Hidorians, printed in France at the 
Louvre. ' 

NICHE, in architcAure, a hollow funk into a wall, 
for the commodious and agreeable placing of a datue. 
The word comes from the Italian neebia, “ fea-lhell 
in regard the datue is here enclofed in a Ihell, or per¬ 
haps on account of the Ihell wherewith the tops of 
fome of them are adorned. 

. NICHOLS (William), fon of John Nichols of 
Donington, in Bucks, was born in 1664,. . At what 
fchool he was educated we have nut been informed ; 
but in 1679 he became a commoner of Magdalene 
Flail, Oxford, whence he afterwards removed to Wad- 
ham College, and took the degree of bachelor of arts, 
Nov. 27. 1683.—In 0 £lober 1684, he was admitted 
probationer fellow of Merton College. At the com¬ 
mencement of 1683, he took bis mader*s degree ; and 
about the fame time being admitted into orders, he 
became chaplain to Ralph earl of Montague, and waf 
in September 1791 preferred to the rcAory of Selfey; 
near Chichedcr, in Suffex. He was admitted B. D. 
July 2. 1692 and D, D. Nov. 29. 1695. Though 
Iris time was wholly devoted to piety and iludy, and 
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though he publidied, in Latin and in tlsglidi, no Mickolla; 
fewer than 19 works in defence of Chridianity, and' 
the dodrines and worfliip of the church of England, 
he was fo totally overlooked, even by .thofe who pro- 
feffed to be patrons of orthodoxy, that towards the 
clofe of his life we find him complaining to Robert 
carl of Oxford, that he was forced on the drudgery of 
being editor of Mr Selden’s books for a httle money 
to buy other books, to enable him to carry on his li¬ 
turgical labours. He died in the beginning of the 
year 1712. Of his numerous publications, thofe .which 
are moff generally known are, Conferenee ’with a 
Theiji, in five parts, and A Comment on the Booh of 
Common Prayer mi Adminifiration of the Saerttments, See. 

A volume of letters in Latin between him and Joblon* 
flsi, Ollcrvald, and Wetftein, &c. was, prefented, Oc¬ 
tober 28. 1712, by his widow to the arebbilhop of > 
Canterbury; and they are now preferred among the va¬ 
luable MSS. at. Lambeth, N® 676. 

NICHOLLS '(Dr Frank), was born in London in 
the year 1699. His father was a barrliler at law; 
and both his parents were of good families in Corn- 
.wall. After receiving the Aril rudiments of his edu¬ 
cation at a private fchool in the country, where his 
docility and fweetnefs of temper endeared him equally 
to his mailer and his fchool fellows, Frank was in a 
few years removed to Weftminfter, and from thence 
to Oxford, where he was admitted a commoner, (or 
fojourner) of ExCter college, under the tuition of Mr 
John Haviland, on March 4. 1714. There he. ap¬ 
plied himfelf diligently to all the ufual academical 
fludies, but particularly to natural phiiufophy and po¬ 
lite literature, of which the fruits were moll conipi- 
cuous in his fubfequeat le&ures on phyAology. Af¬ 
ter reading a few books on anatomy, in or4er tq pe^; 
feO. himfelf in the nomenclature of the animat. pattjS. 
then adopted, he engaged in diffe<ftion8,.ahd theater:' 
voted himfelf to the ftudy of nature, perfelSkly free and 
unbiaffed by the opinions of others. . , , ^ 

On his being cbofen reader of anatomy in that uni- 
verfity, he employed his utmoft attention to elitaate,,) 
and illullrate a fcience wliich bad there been Ion^-de*rr' 
preffed and negledcd; and by quitting the heated .;, 
track of former lecturers, and minutely invefti^tini^'^ 
the texture of every bowel, the nature and order of 
every veffel, &c. he gained a high and a jp(l mputft-. 
tion. He did not then refide at Oxford ; but, - wl^ 
he had Aniibcd his leflures, ufed to rejpatr Jo Lqndd|i;^>L>, 
the place of his abode, where be had dct;erqd*‘5^'.*'t^>^^ %, 
fettle. He had once .an intention of Axing in ' 

wall, and for a Aort time pra£lifed there with gteat 
reputation; but being foon tired of the fatigues at¬ 
tendant on that .profeffton. in the country, he returned 
to London, bringing back with him a great inAght, 
acquired by diligent obfervation, into the nature of the 
miliary fever, which wa# attended with the moil fa-, 
lutarr effefts in hw fubfequeot praAice at London. 

About this time he refotved to viAt the continent, 
partly with a view of acquhing the knowledge of men, 
manners, and languages; but cbieAy to acquaint him¬ 
felf with the opinions of foreign naturaliils on his fa¬ 
vourite ftudy. At Paris, by converAng freely 'with 
the learned, he foon recommended himfelf to their no¬ 
tice and efteem. .Winflow's was the only good fyftcm 
of phyAology at that time known in France, and Mor¬ 
gagni'^ 
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NiclioUs. gagni’s aad Santorini’s of Venice in Itaty* wlucb Dr Ni- 
■—V—' cholk likewifc Coon after viiitcd. On hw return to Eng* 
land, he repeated his ph/fiological ledlures in London, 
which were much frequented, not only by ftudents 
from both the uuiverfitics, but alfo by many furgeons^ 
apothecaries, and others. Soon after, his new and 
fuceeCsful treatment of the miliary ferar,, then rery 
prevalent in the fouthem. parts of England, added 
much to his reputation. In 1725, at a meeting of 
the Royal Society, he gave his opinion <ui -the nature 
of aneurifm, in which, he diffented from Dr Freind in 
his Hiftory of Phyfic. 

At the beginning of the year 1728, he was chofen a 
fellow of the Royal Society, to which he afterwards 
communicated the defeription of an uncommon difor* 
der (publifhed in the Tran factions), viz. a polypus, 
refembling a branch of .the pulmonary vein (for which 
Tulpius has ftrangely miftaken it), coughed up by an 
ailhmatic perfon. He alfo made obfervations (in the 
fame volume of the Tranfaftions) on a treatiCe, by M. 
Helvetius of Paris, on the Lungs. Towards the end 
of the year 1729, he took the degree of do£lor of 
phyfle at Oxford. At his return to London, he 
underwent an examination by^the prelidcnt and cen* 
fors of the College of Phylicians, previous to his being 
admitted a candidate, which every praflitioner maft be 
a year before he can apply to be chofen a fellow. Dr. 
Nicholls was chofen into the college on June 26. 
1732 ; and two years after, being chofen Gultlonian 
-reader of Pathology, he made the fl.ru£ture of the 
heart, and the circulation of the blood, the fubjedt of 
his lectures. In 1736, at the requeft of the prefident, 
he again read the Guldonian ledture ; taking for his 
fn^ed tfbofe parts of the human body which ferve for 
fiK^oin and difeharge of the urine ; and tlte 
CHUifeB, fymptoms, and cure, of the difeafes occafioned 
:l>y^he itohe. In 1739, he delivered the anniverfary 
Harveian' otration. In 1743, he married Elizabeth, 
youngeft daughter of the celebrated Dr Mead, by 
.wltqm be had five children, two of whom died young. 
.Twbvfons and a daughter furvived him. In 1748, Dr 
Kit^fiQs undertook the office of chirurgical ledturer, 
lie^aning with a learned and elegant dvflertation on 
tbe jinma MeSea, About this time, on the death of 
Dr J(^bn-Cuaingham, one of the eledls of,the college, 
(Dili. Abcabain .Iull was chofen to fucceed him, in pre- 
to our author, who was his fenior, without 
apparent reafon. With a juft refentment, he im- 
^Ia6^ely refigned the office of chintrgical Icdurer, 
aisd never after attended the meetings of tlie fel¬ 
lows, except when bufinefs of the utmofi importance 
was in agitation. 

In 1751, he took fomc revenge in an anonymous 
pamphlet, eatitled “ The petition of the Unborn Babes 
to the Cenfors of the Royal College of Phyficians of 
London;” in which Dr Nelbit (Poeut), Ur.Maulc 
(Mauk*),, Dr Barrowby {Barebonr), principally, and 
Sir William Brown, Sir Edward Hulfc, and the Scots 
incHentally, are the objefts of hia fatire. 

in 1753, on the death of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart 
in his 94th year, Dr, Nicholls was appointed to fuc- 
cccd him as one of the king’s phyficians, and held that* 
office till, the death of his royal maftcr in 1760, when 
this moft. ikilful pbyficiaa was fuperfeded with fomc> 


thing like tlie oficr of n penfion, which he TcjcAed 
with difdain. , , - 

The caufes,. &c. of the uncommon diforder of which ; . ., 

the late king died, viz. a rupture of the right ventricle 
of the heart, our author explained in a tetter to the 
earl of Macclesfield, prefident of the Royal Societj,. 
which was publifhed in the Philofophical Tranfafiibiis 
V0I.L. , . 

In 1772, to a fecond edition of his treatife Ht 
Ultima MeJica, be added a dilTertation De mofu eortBe 

fanguinit in bomine nato et non nato, inferibed to his 
lesrn^.friend and coadjutor the late Dr Lawrenoe* 

. Tired at length of London, and alfu defirous of 
fuperintending th<; education of his fon, be removed 
to Oxford, wTiere he had fpent moft agreeably fomo 
years in his youth. But when the ftudy of the law 
recalled Mr Nicholls to London, he took a houfe.at 
Epfom, where he pafied the remainder of his. life in » 
literary retirement, not inattentive to natutral philofo* 
phy, cfpecially the cultivation of grain, and the im¬ 
provement of barren foils, and contemplating aUb with 
admiration the internal nature of plants, as taught by 
Linnzus. 

His conftitution never was robuft. In his youth, 
at Oitford, he was with difficulty recovered from a 
dangerous fever by the ikill of Doctors Frampton and 
Frewen; and afterwards at London he had frequently 
been affiiAed with a catarrh, and an inveterate afth- 
matic cough, which, returning with great violence at 
the beginmog of the year 1778, deprived the world 
of this valuable man on January 7th, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

Dr Lawrence, formerly prefident of the college of 
phyficians, who gratefully aferihed all his phyfiologi- 
cal and medical knowledge to his precepts,'and who,, 
while he lived, loved him as a brother, and revered 
him as a parent, two years after printed, and gave to 
his friends, a few copies of an elegant Latin Life of 
Dr Nicholls (with his liead prefixed, a ftriking like- 
nefs, engraved by Hall from a model of Goflet, 1779); 
from which, through the medium of the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, the above particulars are chiefly ex¬ 
tra fled. 

NICIAS, a celebrated painter of Athens, fiourlfii- 
ed about 322 years before the Chriftian era; and was 
univerfally extolled for the great variety and noble 
choice of his fubjefls, the force and relievo of his fi¬ 
gures, his flcill in the diftribution of the fights and 
fitadows, and his dexterity in reprefenting all forts of 
foilr-footed animals, beyond any maftcr of his time. 

His moft celebrated piece was that of Tartarus or 
Hell, as it is deferibed by Homer, for which King 
Ptolemy the fon of Lagus offered him 60 talents, or 
ii,25oL wfiich he refufed, and. generoufiy prefented 
it to his own country. He was much eftcemed like¬ 
wifc by all his cotemporaries fur his excellent talent 
in fculpturc. 

NICKEL, in cfaemiftry and mineralogy, a fub- 
ftance clafled among the femimetals, though feveral 
eminent chemifts are of opinion that it is a compound; 
tnd Mr Bergman, who has made more expdriments 
upon it than any other perfon, conjeflurcs that it is 
a modification of iron. 

It was firft obtained from an ore called kupfer-nirid^ 

fumetimat. 
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Hklu^ fometimea grn coloured, hut often of a reddilli-yel j 

'low} though lercral othcra are now difcovcrcd. “It 1 

had its name l[{ays Mr Bergman), and prob*ibly ftill 1 

retains it, from this circumnance, that though it has t 

the appearance of containing copper, not the fnalh ft « 

particle of that metal cau be extracted from it, even i 

By lire/*' It was firft mentioned by V. Hiema, in I 

1694, in a book written in the Swedilh language, i 

concerning the difeovery of 01 es and other mineral ( 

fubftances. It is fuppofed by Henckcl to be a’ fpecies t 

of cobalt, or arfenic alloyed with copper. Cramer -t 

claftes it with the arfcniosl or cupreous ores ; though, i 

Imttk they, and all other chemifts, confefs that they were { 

never able to extract one particle of copper from it. 1 

Mr Cronftedt, in the years 1751 and 1754, (hOwed t 

by many accurate experiments that it contained a new ( 

lemimetal, or at leaft that a regulus different from sdt t 

others was obtainable from its ore. This ore, called 1 

iupfer-tucke!, or falfe copper, as has already been ob> i 

iierved, is of a coppery lead colour, and almoft always 
covered with a greenilh gray efflorefcence. ** It it t 
^fays Mr Fonreroy) very common at Freybergin SaX- € 
ony, where it is often mixed with the gray ore of co- c 
bait : but it is diftinguifhed from it by its red colour.” < 
Mr Bergman, however, complains greatly of the fiar- t 
es/y of this mineral, fo that he could hardly procure « 
a quantity fufficient to make experiments upon. Four- 1 
croy alfo teHs us, that “ Mr Sage, having treated this s 
ore with fal-ammoniac, obtained iron, copper, and co> s 
bait, and thinks that it is compofed of thmc three mo- I 
tallic matters, together with arfenic. It Ukewife con- 1 
tains a fmall proportion of gold, according to this I 

chemift. It is proper to obferve, that thefe refults 1 

do not agree with thofe of Mr Bergman ; he is faid to t 

have operated on the kuffertackel of Biber, in HelTe, c 

and of Alemont in Dauphiny. Mr Bergman himfelf, 
however, informs ns, that he undertook his experiments *] 
cxprefsly with a view to difeover whether the theory t 
•of Mr ^ge was juft; and that he operated moftiy on a 
fome reguliis made by Mr Cronftedt, and found in the { 
Suabian culIeAion. a 

<* Cronftedt (fays Mr Fourcroy) alTures us, that t 
the metallic matter, called fpeifi by the Germans, which v 
is eoUeSed m the crucibles ufed in the melting of finalt, c 
aftbrds nickel- Mr Monnet thinks, that the fpeifs of a 
the manufadurc of Gengenback, 14 leagues from Straf- I 
burg, is true nickel: and as the ore of cobalt made I 
ufir of in that place to make fmalt is very pure, be con. t 
dudes, that nickel is uecelTarily a produift of cobalt, 1 
itfolf. But Mr Beaum^ has ohtnned nickel from al- ■' 
tnoft all the ores of cobalt means of fulphur} it t 
therefore feems, that the ore of cobidt, which is c 
wrought at Gengenback, contains nickd not diftin- t 
guilhable by the eyC} on account of the intimate onion | 
of thefe two metallic matters.” « 

** To obtain the regalus of nickd (laya Mr Berg- ' 1 
mao, the ore muft be firft fuhjcdcd to roafting ; du- c 
ring which a quantity of ful;^ur and arfenic, greater c 
or kfs according to the nature of the ore, ia^expelled; 1 
Co that it ibmetimes lofes above half its weight, bat t 
frcooently not above o.e. This ore, chough iMg and t 


getations, fimtewhat of the form of coral, which arc 
hard and fouorous. A double or a triple quantity of 
black flux is to be added b> the roafted powder, and 
the mixture well fufed In a forge in an open crucible 
covered with common fait, in the iifual method. The 
veflei being bnoken, a metallic globule is found at the 
bottom, the weight of which amounts to o.t, o.^^, or 
at thd moft to 0.5' of the erode ore. The regulus thus 
obtained, however, ia far from being pure) for ahhougb 
the ruaftiog be ever fo violent and long contina«d,'ya 
a confiderable quantity, of fulphwr, but especially wn> 
fenic, ftill remains concealed, cxclufive of nobdt, and • 
great propbrtibn of iron j which laft ia fo generally pre¬ 
valent as to make the regulus magnetic i and this va¬ 
riety of heterogeneous matter is the caufe why the re¬ 
gulus varies much, not only in refped to ita fra^nre, 
the puHfhed furface of which is either fmooth or lamei* 
lated, but olfo in regard to ita white colour, which is 
more or lefs yellow or red. 

He has nut been able to determine the properties of 
nickel when perfectly pure, as the couttnuai prefence 
of iron in fome refped: obfeures diem t From the cal¬ 
culations which he makes, however, Mr Bergman con- 
elttdes that the fpecific gravity of nickel is not lela 
than 9.000 at the Icaft. If a fmall portion of gold 
enter the compofition, the greatnels of the weight 
might thence be explained; hut though this metm is 
aliratt always abfent, yet 56 parts of it, 48 of iron# 
and one of copper, were formed by fufion into a glo¬ 
bule, tlie fpecific gravity of which was 8.8571, but waa 
little foluble in nitrous acid } ret after Iring a^ut two 
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little foluble in nitrous acid } yet after lying about two 
hours in the acid, the gold vras plainly to be foen, and 
with volatile alkali the nKoftruum yielded nothuqi; but 
a ferruginous brown precipitate, which in 
on the appearance of calcined iron. ,. 

The fmutiorw of nickel in all the tridi a^' ; 

The vitriolic fcarcely attacks the regalMrhnlil^,.'^;/ 
evaporation to drynefs. Tiie nitsoRs 8H»d4\by 
afiiftancc of heat, diftolves both the 
gulus : as docs likewife the marine acid, if 

and not without the afltftance of heat. 
nic unites with the calx into a green foBne mil^s 
with the r^ulus it (eparates a falinc powdi^^^K^liP’'’ 
of fufion. Huoracid diftblvei the calx with d^pli^^;, 
and forms cryftals of a diluted green colouri '^'.^i^icd'' 
borax fcarcc difiyves nickel diredlly, bat . 

by a double eledtive attraflion. Vinegar 
tlie calx fpathofe cryftals of an mtenfe 
which can fcarce be decontpoied by acid ■Of 
■The facchartne acsd converts both regulus and 
to a white powder, not eafily folnlde in wato*. Acid 
of phofphorus attracts it but little. The acid'of aitts 
by decodlion or loim digeftion, attacks th.e newly 
precipitated calx ; the folution is green and upon 
evaporation yields cryftiris of a deep green colour, 
heroifpberical, formed of fihnien>tt dtvcvging from a 
centre and pellucid, are not foluble in fpirtt 

of wine, and foareely ki water, uBiefa it be acididaud# 
Lemon juice feem'a not to atft ht t^on nickel. All 
the acids'are deeply fitted fa^diflolriog nickel; and 


as it is more rich. Sometimes (efpecially if fuffored to 
lie at reft j its upper furface is coveivd with green ve- 


fixed alkali (hfiolves it yety fpswingly, and forms a ydl- 
low folution.- 

NiokeT. 
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Nickel becomes the mure difficult of fufion, in pro* adhere to it '} but this fodn difw 
rtioii to its purity, fo that at iaft it tequires pearly and grows blacky unlefs the acid 1 


■'portton to Its purity, fo that at iaft it requires pearly 
as great a heat for this purpofe as mrileable iron. It is 
eaiily melted with other metals, but its great fcatcity 
has prevented this raarttr from being thoroughly in^ 
veliigated. *It may, however, be obferved, that the 
impure rcgulus cannot be united with iilver, which muft 
be attributed to the cobalt it contains ( for when weQ 
freed, from that metal, it eaSly unites in equal ptopor* 
tiofls with Iilver, and that. Without any remarkable dU 
miiiutioQ of the whitenefs or dudility of the latter* 
Tliis mixture,’fttfed with borax, tinges it of an hyacin* 
thine coiour. Copper unites more flowly lyith depu* 
rated nickel, yielding a red and dudite metallic roafs, 
which tinges borax of a reddilh hyacintfaine colour. It 
produces only a hritile mafs with tint in which re« 
i'ped it dilfers from cubah. It could not be amalga* 
mated with mercury by trituration. 

Nickel, when well depurated, does not eafily part with 
its phlogifton, or,‘in the language of the new uopieiv* 
elature, receive an aoceffiou of carboite; for it oidy a£> 
fumes a brown colour, uud that with great difficulty in 
the urdiuaiy way of calcination in the aifay furnace. By 
means of nitre, however, it is more completely dephlo- 
giilicated, and becomes greea. The metallic calx, 
vitrilied with borax, produces an hyacinthine tinge j 
which yet, if occafioiied by a regulus not well depu* 
rated, vaailbes on continuing the fire, a flight blue 
tinge being, produced by the addition of nitre | but 
a calx of well depurated regulus of nickel forms a per* 
manent colour.^ The calx of nickel communicates alfo 
a hyacinthine colour to mtcrocofmic fait; which, by 
loag continued fufion on charcoal, may indeed be 
weaned, but can hardly be quite difeharged. On 
of nitre it changes to a violet, but becomes 
j|(jj^^;%acipthine on augmenting the quantity of mi* 
.; Adi. If the calx of nickel be added to fa* 

f the fufed glafs afiumes a blood colour •, but 

oat being fhfed, becomes more and more yellow. 

' the article CHiMtSTar, N° 1316, and in the 
^^Cf^lirticUs. we have obferved, tliat Mr Bergman 
mckel fobe only a modification of iron* He 

''V' •* e 


we may very ffifely exclude' it from the 
:! t •>* experiments Ihow that it may be entirely 

It cannot be doubted but that copper is pre* 
infdmeores of nickel, and therefore may eafily be 
with the regulus ; but .the greater number are 
enfireiy without it. It is true, that nickel is totally 
fnlubk in volatile alkali, and that this folution is of a 
blue colour; but if this argument held good,, there 
would be nothing found Ixre but copper ; in- which 
cafe very diflerent phenomena would take place from 
thofe which are produced by nickel. The blue colour, 
produced birth by copper and nickel, esm no more 
prove their identity -the yeUow colour produced 
both by gold .and iron, when dilFolved in aqua regia, 
can prove the identity of thefe two metals. Nickel 
and. cupper agree alfo in this property, that they art 


adhere to it ) hut this foon difappe^ta on tOUcbjQgs 
and grows black, unlefs the acid w well faturatedj^ or 
fofficiently dilated with water. A fimilar preciplti* 
tion is obferved if zinc be made ufe of inflead of iron i 
but in folution of copper fo much dilated, that the . 

S itation on iron may be nearly fimflw'. to that hf 
• zinc is iinmediately covered with a cruft of ^ 
colour of mountain bnfs." 

An inviitcible argument that Cobalt it noeflentiaiin* 
gredient in nickel is, that a folution of the latter in hei^ 

1 >ar lulphuns is precipitated by the fiirmcr. In thq 
iune. way nickel tinging borax, or the mtcrocofinic fait, 
in the dry way, is thrown down by the additibn of g 
proper quantity of copper) but this it not the cafe 
with cobalt. A remarkable diiference likewife occur# 
with all the acids. 1. Cobalt tinges all thefe menv 
ftrua of a red coiour, yielding cryftais either of a yel» 
low or bltiifltjred. But nickel prodnees folutions and 
concretions of a fine green t it fometimes happens, in* 
deed, that the red folutions yield grCenifli cryfials) but- 
this is to be attributed to nickel in fmall proportion 
mixed with the cobalt, z. Cobalt uaited whh the ma* 
rine acid yields fympathetic ink, but depurated nickcV 
docs not. 3. Cobalt, diflalved in volatile alkali, affords 
a red .folution, but nickel diilolvcd in the fame alkali 
is bhw, 4. Cobalt does not, like nickel, feparate, on 
the addition of arfenical acid, a powder difficult of fo* 
lotion. Iron therefore only remains ; and indeed, fays 
Mr Bergman, there are many and weighty rcafons, 
which induce us to think that nickel, cobalt, and man* 
ganefe, arc perhaps to be conltdered in no other light 
than modifications of iron. 

1. tJoequal portions of phlogifton, united to the 
fame iron, or, according to the iiew nomencl.'iture, irort 
Containing difterent proportions of carbonc, changes 
its qualities in a remarkable manner 1 fur inllance, how 
very much do the different kinds of iron and ftcel differ? 
It is then to be obferved, that nickel, cobalt, and 
manganefe, whatever operations they may be fubjeft- 
ed to, arc fo far from being deprived of iron, that, on- 
the contrary, they thereby become more ductile, mag- 
ixtic, and refraftory. Again, The various colours 
which nickel, cobalt, and manganefe exhibit, both by 
folution and by fire, are alfo exhibited by iron. Co* 
bah and manganefe occafion a red colour in acids, and 
the latter in glafs; nickel and manganefe occafiqn w 
hyacinthine colour when fufed with borax; a green is- 
produced in acids by nickel, as alfo by its calx, and 
by manganefe when long and Itroiigly calcined $ and 
it often leaves behind a feoria of the fame colour, if the 
rsduAion be performed with a faline finx. Laftly, 
Cobalt occafions a blue or rather violet colour in glafs 
and the fame is true of manganefe diflolved in fixed, 
and of ifkkel in vuktile, alkali. Iron exhibits all ihefo 
varieties; for the acids form with this metal folutkmi. 
of a green colour as long as it contains a certain quan* 
tity of phlogifton ; but in jn-oportion to Ac dtminu* 
tion of this prh)ciplt> a yellow, red, or brownifli red, 
colour is produced It tinges glafs in the fame man* 
ner, green, yellow, black, or red. Expofed to the fire 
for many hours together with nitre, bine, greenifh- 


both precipitated from acids and from volatile alkali • blue, or gecemfli purple flowers, indeed are Iranfmitted 


by iron f but a confidcrable difference appears in the 
inasner in which this precipitation is actomplilhcd. 
When a poliihed piece of ir6n is put into a folution of 
akkel, a yellow pellicle of the latter will by degrect 

3 


through the crucible ; but an cfllorcfcence of tlie fame 
kind is produced by nitre alone, which, by long coo** 
tinued foe, penetrates the vell'els, and is decompofed- 
by the Contadt of the buraing fuel, the alkaline effiu- 

refoencen 
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^ ^eVel ivfcenceti b«>ng made blue by the mnngaticfe) which i» 
2»kubsr. alwayt prefeiit in the circumjacent aftics j and thefc 
' ftr^e more to a green in jproportion as the croCut mar. 
tis IS more copious s behdes, iron itfelf is often found 
^ mixed with inangancfe. Hence therefore it appears, 
that the blue flowers which arc expelled from nickel 
by means of nitre are the produce of manganefe, as 
thefc impart to glafs nothing of the cobalt colour; 
befides, in the mineral kingdom, we find the nephritic 
ilones, and many others of blue, yellow, red, and 
green colours, all proceeding from iron alone. 

The ores already mentioned, from which nickel has 
been obtained, are as follow : 

1. Mr Rinman afTcrts, that it has been found native 
in a mine of cobalt in Hcfle. It is very heavy, and of 
a liver colour or dark red. When pulvenaed, and roafi- 
cd under a mufile, it forms green excrefcetices, and 
fmokes; but its fmoke has no particular fmeU, nor can 
anyfublimatc, eitherfulphureous or arfenical,be caught. 
It is foluble in acids, and the folution is green, but a 
polifhed iron plate difeovers no copper. 

2. Aerated nickel is found in form of a calx, and is 
commonly mixed with the calx of iron ; in which cafe 
it has the name of niciel-ochrr. This is green, and is 
found in form of flowers on lupftr-nieleU It has been 
found in Sweden, without any vifible quantity of niekel 
in its compofition, in clay which contained much 
filver. 

3. Kiipfer-niclcl is of a reddifli yellow bright colour, 
us has already been mentioned, and its texture is either 
ur.iform, granular, or fcaly. It is bright when bro> 
ken, very heavy, and generally covered wdth a green, 
ifh efRorefcence. By calcination it lofes much of its 
fulphur, and becomes green, forming fungous ramifi. 
cations. Mr Rafpe informed M. Magellan, that nickel 
was found mineralized with fulphurated iron and cop. 
per in a mine near Nelfton in Cornwall. The fine 
grained and fcaly kinds are found in loofe cobalt mines 
in the province of Hclfingeland in Sweden, where they 
are of a lighter colour than in other countries, and 
have often been confounded with the liver.coloured 
marcafite. 

4. Nickel mineralized with the acid of vitriol is of 
a beautiful green colour, and may be extradled from 
the nickel-ochre, or green efflorefcenccs of kupfer-nick. 
cl already mentioned. 

To the properties of nickel already mentioned, we 
may add that of its being conftantly attradled by the 
magnet, and that not at all in proportion to the quan- 
tity of iron it contains ; for the more it is purified 
from this metal, the more magnetical it becomes; and 
even acquires what iron does not, viz. the properties 
of a true loadfione. 

NICOBAR ISLANDS, the name of feveral iflands 
in Afia, lying at the entrance of the gulf of Ben¬ 
gal. The largeft of thefc iflands is about 40 miles 
long and i K broad, and the inhabitants are faid to be 
a harmlefs iort of people, ready to fupply the fliips that 
Hop there with provifions. The fouth end of the 
great Nicobar is by Captain Ritchie placed in tad Ion- 
gitude 94“ 23' 30"} and wc collefl from Mr Rennelb 
Memoir, that it is within the 12th degree of north la- • 
titude. 

Of thefc iflands very little that can be depended 
ujxMi is known in Europe. Of the northcmmoll. 


which is called Carnicohar, wc have indeed*, in the fc- NIceW. 
cund volume of the Afiatic Refearches, feme intareft.' 
ing informatkm rcfpcAin^ both the produce and na. 
tural hiAory of the country, and the manners of its 
inhabitants. The author of the memoir is Mr G. Ha- 
miiton, who^ in his account of this iiiand^ fays, It 
is low,.of a round figure, about 40 miles iu circum- 
ference, and appears at a dillance as if entirely cover, 
cd with trees ; however, there are feveral well cleared 
and delightful fpots upon it. The foil is a black Mpd 
of clay, and marfliy. It produces in great abundance, 
and with little care, moft of the tropical fruits, fuch 
as pine apples, plantains, papayes, cocoa-nuts, and 
areca-nuts} alfo excellent yams, and a root called 
taeiu. The only four-footed animals upon the ifland 
are, hogs, dogs, large rats, and an animal of the li- 
zard kind, liut large, called by the natives tohngut j 
thefe frequently carry oflT fowls and chickens. The 
only kind of poultry are hens, and thofe not in great 
plenty. There are abundance of fnakes of many dif. 
fereut kinds, and the inhabitants frequently die of 
their bites. The tinvB®*' upon the ifland is of many 
forts, in great plenty, and fome of it remarkably 
large, .afTording excellent materials for building or re. 
pairiiig fliips. <' 

“ The natives are low in ftature but very well made, 
and furprifingly aftive and ftrong ; they are copper 
colonrcd, and their features have a cafl of the Malay, 
quite the reverfc of elegant. The women in particu- 
lar are extremely ugly. The men cut their hair fliort, 
and the women have their heads fliaved quite bare, 
and wear no covering but a fliort petticoat, made of 
a fort of rufli or dry grafs, which reaches half way 
down the thigh. This grafs is not interwoven, hut 
hangs round the perfon tomething like the tbatchi^ 
of a houfe. Such of them as have received 
of cloth petticoats from the fliips, commonly tie theta...- 
round immediately under the arms. The luen jivear 
nothing but a narrow ilrip of cloth about tlW middle, 
in which they wrap up their privities fo' t^ht thai 
there hardly is any appearance of them. . Tlw eats 
of both fexes arc pierced when young 1'; . add by ’ 
fqueezing into the holes large plugs of wood^ 0i'..h»ng> 
ing heavy weights of fliem, they ctmtrive tq reudey 
them wide, and difagreeablc to look at. They 
are ' naturally difpofed to be good humoured 
gay, and are very fond of fitting at table iinfh 
ropcans, where they eat every thing that »•£«* 
fore them; and they eat moft enurmoufly. Thi^ , 
do not care much for wine, but will drink bumpera, 
of araei as long as they can fee. A great part of their 
time is fpent in fealling and dancing. When a feail 
is held at any village, every one that choofes goes 
uninvited, for they art utter ftrangers to ceremony. 

At thofe fcafts they eat ipimenfe quantities of pork, 
which is their favourith food. Their hogs are rt- 
markably fat, being fed upon the cocoa nut kernel 
and fea water} indeedlMI tMirdomeftic animals, fowls^ 
dogs, &c. are fed uposi the fame. Tliey bave like* 
wife plenty of fmall fca fiSi, which they ftrike very dex. 
terciifly with Ir.nces, wading into the fca about knee 
deep They are furc of killing a vciy fmall filh at 
10'■> iz yaids diflance. They eat tlie pork almoft 
raw, giving it only a hafty grill over a quick fire. 

Thty roaft a fowl, by running a piece of wood through 
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it, ty way .of fpit, and holding it over a briflc fir« 
until the feathera are burnt off, when it ia ready for 
eating, ini their tafte. They - never drink water; 
only cocoa-nut milk and a liquor called fx>ura, which 
ooaes from the cocoa-nut ireC after cutting off ihe 
young fjprouti or flowers. This they^ fuffer to fer¬ 
ment before it be ufed, and then it is mtosicating} to 
wh^ck qiiahly they add much by their method of wink¬ 
ing' .it, by lucking it llowly through a fmall draw, 
AJeer fating, the young men and women, 'who are fan¬ 
cifully drclTcd with leaves, go to dancing, and the old 
psoplc furround tlicm fmoking tobacco and drinking 
fiura. The dancers, while performing, fing forac of 
their tunes, which are far from wanting liarnuin^,. and 
to which they keep exa£l time. Of itu.itcal inftru- 
ments they have only one kind, and that the fintpleft. 
It is a hollow bamboo about a 4 feet long and three 
inches in'diameter, along the outfide of which there 
is ftretched from end to end a fiugle ftring made of the 
threads of a fplit cane, and the place under the ftring 
is hollowed ahttle to prevent it uom touching. This 
in'ftrument is played upon in the fame manner at a gui- 
tar. It is capable of producing but few notes ; the 
performer however makes it fpcak harmonioully, and 
generally accompanies it with t^e voice. 

Their houfes .are geneially built upon .the-beach, 
in villages of 15 or 20 houfes each ; and each houfe 
contains a.family of ao perfons and upwards. Thefe 
habitations am raifed upon wooden pillars about 10 
feet from the ground; they are round, and, having 
no windows, me like bee-hives, covered with thatch. 


The entry is through a trap door below, where the 
family -mount by a ladder, which is drawn up at night. 
This manner of building is intended to fccurc the 
^tofes from being infefted with fnakes and rots; and 
^ j)urpofc the pillars are bound round with a 

kind of leaf, which prevents animals from be- 
ig able’ to mount; bcGdcs whicji, each pillar has a 
[road rdtmd flat piece of wood near the top of it, the 
irpjeftW of which effciSually prevents the further pro- 
kixfe’of wch' veriwine as may have paffed the leaf. The 
Jk. made with thin ilrips of bamboos, laid at 
'■fucti'.dpMmces from one another as to leave free admif- 
and air; and the inlide is neatly fluiihed 
aim decorated with ftihing lances, nets, kc. 

Tbi art making cloth of any kind is quite un- 
k^#!^ to the inhabitants of this iflund ; what they 
got from the ihips that come to trade in cocoa- 


'•■tt'They. purchafe a much larger quantity of cloth 
t^'u is conitimed upon their own ifland. This is in- 
teudedfor the Choury market. Choilry is a fmall ifland 
to the fouthward of theirs, to which a large fleet of 


their boats fails every year about the month of Novem¬ 
ber, to exchange cloth for canoes; for they cannot 
make thefe thciiifclvcs. This voyage they perform by 
the help of the fun and liars, for they know nothing 
of the compafs. , 

“ In their difpofition there are two remarkable qua- 
ities. One is their entire negleft of compliment and 
ceremony ; and the other, their an.-vfum to diihonefty, 
A Carnicobarian travelling to a diflant village, upon 
buiinefs or amufement, paffes through many towns in 
his way without fpcaking to any one; if he is hungry 
Vou'XIII. Part. I. 


ur tired, he goes into the ueareft buufe, and hdjw.klms 
felf to whatl^ wants, and fits till he is refted, withmit 
taking the fmalleft notice of any of the family uiiSefs 
he has buiinefs or news to commuoicate, Tiuift ol;; 
robbery isfo very rare amongft them, that a man going 
out of his houfe never takes away his bidder or IKut^ 
his door, but leaves it open for any body to enter thM 
pleafes, without the leaft apprehenfion of having any 
thing llplen from him. 

“ Their intercourfe with Arangersls fo frequent, that 
they have acquired in general the barbarous Poriuguefe' 
fo common over India'; their own language has a found 
quite difierCnt from molt others, their words being pro¬ 
nounced with a kind of ftop, or catch in the throat, at 
tvery fyUable. 

“ They h*y* "o notion of a God, but they believe 
firmly in tha ilevil, and worlhip him frqin fear, la 
evciy village there is a high ptde erefted with long 
firings of ground rattans hanging from it, whieh, it 
is faid, Ims the virtue to keep him at a diftunce. When 
they fee any figns of.an approaching ftonn, they^isna- 
giue that'the devil intends them a vilit, upon which 
many fuperftitious ceremonies arc performed. The 
pcojile of every village' march round their own boun¬ 
daries, and fix up at different dillances fmall (lii.ks 
fplit at the top, into which fplit they put a piece of 
cocoa-nut, a wifp of tobacco, and the leaf of a cer¬ 
tain plant ; whether this is meant as a peace offering 
to the devil, or a fcarecrow to frighten him away, does 
not appear. 

)Vhen a man dies, all his Hveftotk, cloth, hatchet s, 
filhing lances, and in Ihort every moveable thing he 
poiTcffed, is buried with him, and his death is moiirii- 



ed by tbe whole village. In one view this is an excel¬ 
lent cuftom, feeing it prevents all difputes about the 
property of the deceafed amongll his relations. His wife 
muft conform to cuftom by having a joint'cut off from 
one of her fingers ; and if flie refufes this, llio muft 
fubmit*to have a deep notch cut in one of the pillars 
of her houfe. 


“ I was once prefent at the funeral of an old woman. 
'When we went into the houfe which had belonged 
to the dcccafcd, w-e found it full of her female rela¬ 
tions ; fame of them were employed in wrapping up 
the corpfe in leaves and cloth, and others tearing to 
pieces all the cloth which had belonged to her. In 
another houfe hard by, the men of the viWage with 
a great many others from the neighbouring towns, 
were fitting drinking /aura and fmoking tobacco, la 
the mean time two flout young fellows were bufy 
digging a grave in the fand near the houfe. When 
the women had done with the corpfe, they fet up s 
moft hideous howl, upon which the people began to 
affcnible round the grave, and four men' went up into 
the houfe to bring down the body; in doing this 
they were much interrupted by a young man, fon to 
the deceafed, who endeavoured with all his might to 
prevent them, but finding it in vain,-be clung round 
the body, and was carried to the grave along with 
it: there, after a violent ftnigglc, he was turned 
away and condudled back to the houfe. The curpfe 
bmng now put into the grave, and the lafliings which 
bound the kgs and arms cot, all the live ftuck which 
had been the property of the deceafed, conlifting of 
H about 
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»b9at « doKcn hoga, and as maaj fowls, was 
Matismuf- killed, and Anns in abovn it { a man then approached 
'with a bunch of leaves ftuck upon the end of a pole* 
which he fwept two or three times gently along the 
corpfe, and then the grave was filled tip. During 
the ceremony, the women continued to make the 
Biofi horrible vocal concert imaginable: the men faid 
nothing. A few days afterwards, a kind of rnonu* 
meat w'as erefted over the grave, with a pole upon it, 
to which long ilrips of cloth of diiferent colonrs were 
hung. 

« Polygamy is not known among them; and their 
^nilhment of adultery is not lefs fevere than cSedual. 
They cut, from the man's offending member, a piece 
of the foreficin proportioned to the frequent' com* 
miffioii or enonnity of the crime. 

“ There feems to fubfift among them a perfeft equa¬ 
lity. A few perfons, from their agb, have a little 
more refpe£l paid to them ; but there is no apprar- 
ance of authority one over another. Their lociety 
feelbs bound rather by mutual obligations continually 
conferred and received; the fimpleft and beft of all 
«tie8.” 

It is our with to take all opportunities of laying 
before our readers every authentic faft which can 
throw light upon the philofophy of the human mind. 
In this narrative of Mr Hamilton’s refpefling the na¬ 
tives of Carnicobar, there is however one circumftance 
at which we flumble. It is known to the learned, 
that the philofophcrs of Greece and Rome, as well as 
the magi of Periia, admitted two felf-exiflcnt beings, a 
good and an evil (fee Polytheism) ; but we never 
before read of any people who had no notion of a 
God, and yet firmly believed in the devil. We could 
give iuilances of men worfliipping the evil principle 
from fear, and negleifting the worfhip of the benevo¬ 
lent principle from a perfuafion that he would do them 
all the good in his power without being bribed by fa- 
crifices and oblations j but this is the only inflSnce of 
which wc have ever heard, of a people, under the in- 
fiuence of religion, who had no notion of a God! As 
good is at lead as apparent in the w'orld as evil, it ap¬ 
pears to us fo very unnatural to admit an evil and de* 
ny a good principle, that we cannot help thinking that 
Mr Hamilton, from his ignorance of the language of 
Carnicobar, (which he acknowledges to be different 
from moft others), has not a perfe£l acquaintance 
with the religious creed of the natives: and tlmt they 
believe in.a good as well as in an evil principle, though 
they worfhip only the latter, from a perfuafion, that 
to adore the former could be of no advantage either to 
liim or to thcmfclves. 

NICODEMUS, a difciple of JefUs Ch^ a Jew 
by nation, and by feA a Pharifee (John iii. l. &c.) 
The Scripture calls him a ruler of the Jews, and our 
Saviour gives him the name of a maner of Ifrael. 
When our Saviour began to maniftft himfelf by his 
miracles at jerufadem, at the firtt pafTover that he ce¬ 
lebrated there after liis baptifm, Nicodemus made no 
doubt but that he was the MelGah, and came to him 
by night, that he might learn of him the way of M- 
vation- Jefps told him, that no one could fee the ^ 
kingdom of heaven except he fliould be born again. 
Nicodemns taking this in the literal fenfe, made an- 
fwer, How can a man that is old be born again ? Can 


he enter a fecond time into his mother’s womb ?’* ToNleodemo*, 
which Jefus replied, o If a man be not born of water **“®*****'**! 
and of the fpirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. That which is born of the fiefb is fiefli, and 
that which is born of tlu; fpirit is fpirit-*’ Nicodemus 
afks him, ** How can tbefe things be 1 ^”. Jefus an- 
fwered, “ Are you a mafier of Ifri^, and are you ig¬ 
norant of thefe things f We teU you what we kl. r, 
and you receive not our teflimony. If you believe 
not common things, and which may be called eartbM. 
how win you believe me if I fpeak to you of hejisiriuy: 
things ? Nobody has afeeaded into heaven but the Son 
of God, who came down from thence. And juft as 
Mofes lifted up the brazen ferpent in the wildernefs, 

£0 muft the Son of Man be lined up on high. Eer 
God fo loved the world that he has given bis only Son, 
fo that no man who believes in him ihall perifii, but 
ihaU have eternal life.” 

After this converfation Nicodemus became a dlf^ 
dple of Jefus Chrifi j and there is no doubt to be made, 
but he came to hear him as often as our Saviour came 
to Jcrufalem. It happened on a time, that the priefis 
and Phartfees had fent officers to feize Jefus (John vii. 

45, &c.), who returning to them, made their report, 
that never man fpoke qs he did ; to which the Pbari- 
fees replied, “ Are you alfo of his difciples ! Is there 
any one of the elders or Pharifees that have believed 
in him ?'* Then Nicodemus thought himfelf obliged 
to make anfwer, faying, ** Does the law permit us 
to condemn any one before be is heard J** To which 
they replied, " Are you alfo a Galilean f Read the 
Scriptures,, and you will find that never any prophet 
came out of Galilee.” After this the council was dif- 
mified. At laft Nicodemus declared himfelf iopenly a 
difciple of Jefus Chriil (/d, xix. 39, 40-j|, wbie$ .>-|)c 
came with Jofeph of Arimathea to pay the 
to the body of Cbrift, which tlin took dow^i 
crofs, embalmed, and laid in a iepulcfare-' ■' 

We are told, that Nicodemus received 
the difciples of Chriil; but it is not mehtlpflt^ ^' 
ther before or after the paffion of Obr 
added, that the jews being informM of 
him from his dignity of fenator, excbmihnttlj^iiml^l 
and drove him from Jenifalembutt 
who was his coufin-german, took him to 
huufe, and maintained him there tib his 
he had him buried honourably near St 8te|ibeiiif-! 
is iUll exlant an apocryphal gofpel under the 
Nicodemus, w'hich in fome manuferipts bears ; 

of the of Pilate, ■ 

NICOLAITANS, in church faiilory, Gbriftilni. 
heretics who afiumed this name from Ntcholal of 
Antioch; who, being a Gentile by birth, firft em* 
braced Judaifm and then Cbriilianity ; when his zeal 
and devotion, recommended him to the church of Je>- 
ruf^em, by ’Whom he wu chbfen one of the firft dea¬ 
cons. Many of the prii^itive writers believe that Ni¬ 
cholas was rather the oimafion than the author of the 
infamous pradices of tbofe who' afiumed his name, 
who were exprefsly condemned by the Spit^ of G^ 
himfelf, Rev. ii. 6, And' indeed their opinions and 
•flions were highly extravagant and criminal. They 
allowed a community of wives, and made no diilinc- 
tion between ordinaiy meats and thofe offered to idols. 

According to Eufebius, they fub filled but a fliort 

time j. 



time | but TertHlUan fayi, that tiu^ onlf changed 
II their name, and that their hcrefies paifed into the 
Niconwde*. the Cainites. 

NICOLAS (St), an iftand of the Atlantic ocean, 
and one of«the moft coniiderable of thofe pf Cape 
Verde, lying between Santa Lucia and St Jago. ft 
i: . a triangular hgUrc, and about. 75 milea in length, 
'i'lic laud is ftony, mountainous, and barren; but 
t^rr are a great many goats in a valley inliabited 
Portuguefe. W. Long. 33. 35. N, Lat. 

' 0 . 

NICOLE (Peter), one of the fineft writers in 
Europe, was bom at Chartres in idzj, of a cop^l* 
cuouB family. He'adhered to th^ Janlenilb; and 
joined in . the compofition of feveral works with Mr 
Arnauld, whofe faithful companion be was during the 
10 or li years of his retirement. He gave a Latin 
trandation of Pafcal’s Prwvineialett aud added a oom> 
mentary. to them. One of his fineft works is bis ^au 
de MoraU. He wrote very fubtilely againft the Pn>, 
teftants. His treatife on the unity of the church is 
eficemed a mafterly piece. He died at Paris in 1695, 
a few days after the ■ publication of his treatife con¬ 
cerning the Quietifts. He was well (killed in poUte 
literature. To him is aferibed a coUeAion of-Latin 
epigrams, and of Greek, Spanifh, and Itaiian fenten- 
ces, whieh.bas borne feveral imprefilons, and has a.leam- 
ed preface to it. 

NICOLO (St), the moft confiderable, ftrongeft, 
and heft peopled of the ifles of Trcmeti in the gulf of 
Venice, to the eaft of St Domino, and to the fouth of 
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of Pruiias hls father. He aiTumed-the rtlime w 
pbantt, or “ the Illuftrious,” though he performed no. 
thing »"ortby of this title, or even of notice, during 
the whole time of his long reigni He was fucceeded 
by his fon — — 

. Nicomeuss III. fumamed, by antiphrafit, 
rw, becanfe.he had murdered his father to get pewL 
ftdii of bis crown. This monarch having entered in^' 
alliance with Mithridates the Great king of Pontps, 
invaded PapbUgunia ; and having feized on that cduiu 
try, he attempted likewife to make himfelf mailer a# 
Cappadocia. Tjris country, however, was at that time 
fubjed to his powerful ally; who thereupon marching 
into Eithyaia at the head of an army, drove Nico- 
medes from the throne, and raifed his brother Socrates 
to it in his room. The dethroned prince had recourib 
to the Rodens, who expelled the ufurper, and reftor- 
cd.him to ms hereditary dominions For this favour 
they prefled him, and at length prevailed upon him, 
contrary tu his own inclination, and the opinion of his 
friends, to make inroads into the territories of Mithri¬ 
dates, with whom. Rome wanted a fubjefl of difpute. 

The king, of Footus bore for feme time the deralla#’ 
tions committed by Niuomedes with great patience, 
that he might not feem to be the aggreflur ; but at 
iaft he routed his army on the banks of the Am- 
niusr drove him a fecond time from his dominions, 
and obliged him to feek for ihelter in Paplilagoiiia, 
where he led a private life till the time of Sylla, who 
replaced him on the throne. He was fuccccdcd by 
his fon -— - 


Capparata. It has a harbour defended by feveral 
tower#'} and a fortre’fs, in which is an abbey, with a 
vc^koadfome church. E.Long. 15* 37 * N. Lat, 4a. 7. 
^;r^^Kt!k>M£DES, the name of feveral kings of the 
^litiriklBitbynia. See Bitmvnia. 

, ^itCOHEpEs I. had no fooner taken pofieifion of his 
t^ue, before Chrift *70, than, according to 
'whii^ has in'^ill ages been too prevalent 
the defpots of the eaft, he cau&d two of his 
ISO. be put to death. The youngeft, Zibccas, 
ii&Srd. himfelf by timely flight, feized on the 
^^Imt'ii^iidlthynia, which was then known by the names 
7%(MrWa, and Thrada AJiaiita, and there 
I’fupmtauied a long war with his brother. Nicomedcs 
informed that Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, 
great preparations to attack him at the 
<v.^^ time, called in the Gauls to his alHftance; and 
Mi tthis occafion that people firft paffed into Afia.— 
^Sj^omedes having with their aififtanee repulfed Anti- 
ochua, .overcome his brother, and acquired the poflef- 
lioQ of ail bis father's dominions, beftowed upon them 
that part of Afia Minor which from them was called 
GaHo-GrMut, and Gaftatia. Having now no enemies . 
to contend with, he applied himfelf to. the enlarging 
and kdoming of the city of Aftacus, which he called 
his own name Mrsmeifn. , He had two wives, 
and by one of them he was perfuaded to leave his 
kimgdom to her fon, in preference to his elder bro¬ 
thers ; but when or how he died is not certainly 
known. 

Nicomebeb II. the grandfon of the former, began* 
his reign like him, by facrificing his brothers to his 
jealou^, after having waded to the throne in the blood 


Nicomedes IV. who performed nothing which 
the many writers who flouriflicd in his time have 
thought worth tranfmitting to pofterity. , As he 
died without iflue male, he left his kingdom by his 
laft will to the Romans, who reduced it to the form 
of a province. Salluft, difagreeing with the ancients, 
tells us, that Nicomedes left a fon named Mn/a or 
My/a i and introduces Mithridates as complaitiing of 
* the Romans to Arfaces king of Parthia, for feiKiiig 
on the kingdom of Bithynia, and excluding tlic fun 
of a prince who had on all occafions fliown hiiufolf a 
Heady friend to their republic. But this Mufa was 
tiie daughter and not the fon of Nicomedes, as wc are 
told in exprefs terms by Suetonius, Velleius Pateicu- 
lus, and Appian, All we know of her is, that upon 
the death of her father ihe claimed the kingdom of 
Bithynia for her fon, as the next male heir to the 
crown, but without fuccefs; no motives of jufticc be¬ 
ing of fuch weight with tlie ambitious Romans as to 
make them part w'ith a kingdom. 

NICpMEDlA (anc. geog.), metropolis 6 f Bi¬ 
thynia, built by Nicomedes the grandfather of Pm- 
fias. Situated on a point of the Sinus Aftacenus, 
(Pliny) } fumamed the Mt-au/jfu/, (Atheaxus) 1 the 
largeft city of Bithynia, (PauianiasL who fays it was 
fornterly called ; though Pliny diftiqguifhes 

Aftacum and Nicomedia as different cities. Nicomc- 
dia was very famous, not only under its own kings, hut 
under the Romans: it was the royal refidence of Dio* 
blefian, and of Cmflantinn while Conllaiilinoplc was 
building, if we may cicdit Nicephoros. It is Hill called 
Nicmedia, at the bottom of a bay of the Propontis iu 
the Hither Afia. £. Long. 30. 0. N. Lat. 41. ao. 

H a It 
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MictaMdut, It IS a place of confequence; carries on a trade in filk, 
' cotton, glafs, and earthen wai-e, and is the fee of a Greek 

^archbiftnsp. 

NICOMEDUS, a geometrician, famous on ac¬ 
count of the invention of the curve called conchdd, 
which is equally ufefnl in rtfolving the two problems 
of doubling the cube and trifecitng the angle. It 
appears that he lived foon after Eratofthc'nes, for he 
rallied that philofupher on the mechanifm of his nicfo- 
1 abc.\ Gemiiius, who lived in the I'econd century before 
Jefus Chrift, has written on the conchoid, though 
Nicomedus was always efteemed the jnveator of it, 
Thofe who place him four or five centuries after Jefus 
Chrill mull be ignorant of thefe fails, by which wc are 
enabled to afeertain pretty nearly the time in which he 
lived. 

NICON, a native of Rullia, was born in 1613, in 
a village of the government of Nilhnci Novogorod, of 
fneb obfeure parents, that tlteir names and Aation are 
not tranfmitted to poftcrity. He received at the bap- 
tifmal font the name of Niiita, which afterwards, when 
he became monk, he changed to Nicon, the appella¬ 
tion by which he is more generally known. He was 
educated in the convent of St Macarius, under the 
care of a monk. From the courfe of his Atidies, 
which were almoA folcly direfled to the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and the exhortations of bis preceptor, he im¬ 
bibed at a very early period the ftrongell attachment 
to a monaftic life 5 and was only prevented from fol¬ 
lowing the bent of his mind by the pcrfnaltons and 
authority of his father. In conformity, however, to 
the wifhes of his family, though contrary to his own 
inclination, he entered into matrimony; and, ns that 


in the difeharge of the i>£Qce of patriarch, to which Nico* 
dignity he was appointed in 16(2, in the 39th year of II 
his age. a , ay / NicotUna. 

Nor was he only diftinguilhed in his own profeflion,* • ' 

for be Atone even as a Aatcfnian. At length, however, 
he fell a viclim to popular difeontenU; whitb mis*’''i-- 
tune, though he was far from deferving it, was cti,' 
the cAe^l of imprudence. He abdicated the ofli. 
patriarch, which would dtherwife have been taken frcuo 
him, in July 1658, and Itore his reverfe of fortune' 
with heroic magnanimity : he returned to a cell, and 
commenced his former auAeritics. His innocence, 
however, could not protccl him from further malice: his 
enemies obtained him to be formally depofed in 1666. 

This degradation was followed by imprifoiiment, which 
was for feme time very rigorous, becaufe he, confeious 
of his own innocence, refufed to accept pardon for 
crimes of which he was not guilty. In 1676, how¬ 
ever, he was removed to the convent of St Cyril, and 
enjoyed perfeft liberty. 

Nicon furvived bis depolition 15 years. In 1681, 
he rcqucAed and obtained perraiAion to return to the 
convent of Jcrufalem, that he might end bis days in 
that favourite fpot; hut he expired upon the road 
near Yaroflaf, in the 66tli year of bis age. His re¬ 
mains were tranfported to that convent, and buried 
with all the ceremonies ufed at the interment of pa¬ 
triarchs. 

NICOPOLI, a town of Turkey in Europe, and in 
Bulgaria, famous for being the place where the Aril 
battle was fought between the Turks and CbriAians 
in 1396 ; and where the latter were defeated with 
the lofs of 20,000 men. E. Long. 25. 33. N. Lat, 


Aate precluded him from being admitted into a con¬ 
vent, he was ordained a fecular piicA. With his wife 
he continued ten years, partly in the country and 
partly at Mofeow, officiating as a pariAi pricA. The 
lofs of three chddren, however, gave him a total dif- 
giiA to the world ; in confequence of which, liia wife 
was perfuaded to take the veil, and he became a monk; 
his r.treat was in an idand of the White fea, and a 
kind of eccUTiaAical cAabliAiment was forradd, as re¬ 
markable for the auAeritics of its rules as the Atuation 
was for itsfolitude. There were about 12 monks, but 
they all lived in different cells. Sueb a fyllem, com¬ 
bined with the moA gloomy ideas, occafioiied fo much 
cloiAered pride as tarniAied his character, when he 
was afterwards called up to fulfil the duties of a pub¬ 
lic and exalted Aation. Our limits do not permit us 
to be minute in our account of bia life, wc inuA there¬ 
fore be contented with barely reciting general fadls. 
Within lefs than the fpace of A-e years, Nicon was 
fucceffively created archimandrite, or abbot of the No- 
vofpatfl:oi convent, arehbiAiop of Novogorod, and 
patriarch of RuAia. That he was worthy of thefe rapid 
iromotions, few- will doubt who are acquainted witJi 
lis charafler ; for he w-as poffcffcd of very extraordi¬ 
nary qualities, fuch as even his enemies allow and ad¬ 
mire. His courage was undaunted, his morals irre¬ 
proachable, Ills charity extenAve and exalted, his learn¬ 
ing deep and comprehenfive, and his eloquence com* 
manding.—-When arehbiAiop, he obtained the refppQ; 
of the inhabitants by his unwearied affiduity in the dif- 
chavge of his truA ; and conciliated their affc£lions by 
ails.of unbounded cliarity: Nor was he lefs confpicuoas 


43. 46. 

NICOSIA, the capital of the ifland of 
where a TurkiAi bafhavv refides. It is delightfi^p; 
Atuated between the mountains of Olympus and'-q; 
chain of others, and was formerly well fortifkd by thie 
Venetians j but the woiks are now in rains. It.'Jtt.' 
about 31 miles in circumference $ and there are 
tations of olives, almonds, lemons, oranges, andte-if 
riea, and cyprefs tices, interfperfed among the h^hfi», 
which give the town a delightful appearaticC, ITBii 
church of San£la Sophia is an old Gothic Aru^rCf 
which the Tnrks have turned into a mofque, and'dc^, 
Aroyed the ornaments. It is 100 miles weA of^ 5 ^^ 
poli, and 160 fouth-weA of Aleppo. E. Long^vj^t 
45. N. Lat. 34. 54. 

NICOT (John), lord ofVillcmain, and maAer 
requeAs of the French king’s houft hold, was borft at 
Nifmes, and was fent ambaffador to Portugal in ISS 9 ^ 
w'henee he brought the plant which, from his name, 
was called Nicatiana, hut is now more generally known 
by the name of Totaeej. He died at Paris in 1603. 
He wrote a French and Latin diflionary in folio: a 
trcalife on navigation ; and other works. 

NICOTIANA, tobacco, in botany: a gephsof t]^ 
monogynia order, ^longing to the pentandrist' ciafV'inF 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under tw 
aStb oi-der. Lurid*. The coro^ is funnel-Aiaped, witl^ 
a plaited limb ; the Aamina inclined ; the capAde 
•bivalvcd and bilocular. There arc fevpn fpecies, of 
which the moA remark^Ie is the tahaceum, »r 
common tobacco plant. ' This was Aril difeovered in 
America by the Spaniards about the year 1560, and 
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by them imported into Europe, 
the inbabitantt of Amenca long before; and was called 
by thofe of the iflands you, and futun by the inhabitants 
of the continent. It wasfent-info Spain from Tabacoi 
a province df Yucatan, where it was firft dlfeovered, 
a ’ from whence it takes its cutmtton name. Sir 
^ 'v.T Raleigh is generally faid to have been the firft ’ 
introduced it into England about the year 1585^ 
■^d wlto taudit his countrymen how to fmoke it. Ur 
■^otton Mather, however, (in his Chriftian Philofo* 
•jiber) fays, that in the above year one Mr Lane car. 
ritd over fome of it from Virginia, which was the firft 
they had ever bi;en feen in Enrotpe. Tobacco is com¬ 
monly ufed among the oriental nations, though it U 
uncertain by whom it was introduced among them, 
Conllderable quantities of it m cultivated in the Le¬ 
vant, on the coafts of Greece and the Archipelago, in 
Italy, and in the iHand of Malta. 

There are two varieties of that fpecics of nicotiana 
which is cultivated for common ufe, and which are 
diftinguifhed by the names of Orenoioe, /weet- 
fcenled lobaeco. They differ from each other only in 
the figure of their leaves; thofe of .the former being 
longer and narrower than the»latter. ■ They are tall 
herbaceous plants, growing ercA w'ith fine foliage, 
and rifing with a ftrong Aem from fix to nine feet High. 
The ftalk near the rout, is upward of an inch dia¬ 
meter, and furrouiided with a kind of hairy or velvet 
clammy fubftance, of a yellowifii green colour. The 
leaves are rather of a deeper green, and grow alternately 
at the diftance of two or three inches from each other. 
They are oblong, of a fpear-fhaped oval, and fimple ; 
the largeft about ao inches lung, but decreafing in 
fixe as ^ey afeend, till they come to be only 10 inches 
andabout half as broad. The face of the leaves 
if mheh^ corrugated, like thofe of fpinage when fuU 
ifiplir; ' Before they come to maturity, when they are 
JallQUt five-oV fix inches long, the leaves are generally 
;dr a full green, and rather fmooth ; but as they in- 




jweajfc in nze, they became, rougher, and acquire a 
caft. The ftem aud branches are terminated 
^jr-largc bunches of flowers coiledled into clutters, of 
a deUcate red ; the edges, when full blown, inclining 
i©'a pale purple. They continue in fucceffion till the 
;;|ti|dbf the fummer; when they are fuccocdcd by feeds 
Abrown colour, and kidney lhaped. Thcfe are very 
each capfule. containing about looo; and the 
‘’Iwhok produce of a finjde plant is reckoned at about 
1^,000. The feeds ripen in the month of September. 

"7Mr Carver informs ns, that the Oroiiokoe, or, as 
' it is Called, the/ovy rirgir.ian tobacco, is the kind beft 
failed forbearing the rigourof a northern climate, the 
'ftrciigth as well as the feent of the leaves being greater 
titan that of the otlier. The f<weet-fftnted fort flou- 
rifiies rooft in a fandy foil, and in a warm climate, 
where it greatly exceeds the former in the celerity of 
ft^'erowth; and is likcwife, as its name intimates, 
more mild and plcafant. 

jCititure. Tobacco thrives heft in a warm, kindly, rich 
that is pot fubjedl to be overrun by weeds. In Vir¬ 
ginia, the foil in which it th)^wes bett is warm, light, 
aud inclining to. be fandy ; and therefore, if the pumt 
is to be eukivated in Britain^ it ought to be planted 
in a foil a* nearly of the fime kind as pottible. Other 
kinds of foil might probably be brought to fuit it, by 
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It had been ufed by a mixture of proper manure; but we tnuft remember, SkniSaisIfv 
Uiai whatever manure is made ufe of, mull be thoa' 
roughly incorporated with the foil. The hell fitua- \ 
tion for a tobacco plantation is the fouthem diecllvity 
of a hill rather gradual than abrupt, or a fpot that is 
fheltered from the north winds; but at the fame time 
it it neceflary that tive plants enjoy a free air; for 
without that they will not profper. ‘ 

As tdbaccQ is an annual plant, thofe who intend to 
cultivate it ought to be as careful as poiliblc in the 
choice of the fiieds ; in which, however, with all their 
core,, they may be fomvtimes deceived. The feeds 
we to be fo.wn about the middle of April, or rather 
fooflcr in a forward feafon, in a bed prepaa-d for this ' 
purpofe of fuch foil as has been: already deferibed, 
mixed with fome warm rich manure. In a cold fpring, 
hot beds are mod eligible fOV this puqrofe, and gar¬ 
deners imagine that they are always neceffary ; but Tuafefi air 
Mr Carver tells us, that be is convinced, when the Mr Cultun- 
weather is not very fevere, the tobacco feeds ihay be*/‘if«^"»- 
raifed without doprs ; and for this purpofe gives ns the 
following dircdlions. 

“ Having fown the feed in the manntr above di-- 
reiEled, on the leaft apprehenfion of a froil after the 
plants appear, it will be neceflary to fpread mats over 
tlic besb, a little elevated from the ground by poles 
laid acrofs, that they may not be crulhed. Thcfe, 
however,. mutt be removed in the morning foon aftrr 
the fun appears, that they may receive asmuch lienefit 
as pofilblc from its warmth and from the air. In tliis 
manner proceed till the leaves have attained about 
two inches in length and one in- breadth ; which they 
will do ill about a month after they arc fown, or near 
the middle of May, when the frulU are ufu-ally at an 
end. One invariable rule for their being able to bear 
removal is, when the fourth leaf is fprouted, and the 
fifth juft appears. Then take the opportunity of the 
firft rains or gentle (bowers to tranfplant them into 
fuch a foil and fituation as before deferibed ; wliit h 
muft be done in the following manner.—The land 
muft be ploughed, or dug up with fpadcs, and made 
mellow and light as polIlblc. When the jilants are 
to be placed, raife with the hoe fmsU hillocks at the 
diftance of two feet or a little more from each other, 
taking care that no hard fods or lumps arc in it ; and 
then juft indent the middle of each, without drilling; 
holes, as fur foinc other plants. 

“ When your ground is thus prepared, dig in a- 
gentle manner from their native bed fuch plaqts as 
have attained the proper growth for tranfplaiiting 
above-mentioned; .ind drop, as you pafs,one on every 
hillock. Itifcrt a plant gently into each centre, preffing 
the foil around gently with your fingers; and taking 
the greateft care, diuing the operation, that you do 
not break off any of the leaves, which are at this 
time exqiiifitely tender. If the weather proves dry 
after tlicy are thus tranfiplanted, they mull be watered 
with fuft water;, in the fame manner as is ufiially dune 
to colewortB,.or plants of n finiilar kind. But though 
y#u now feem to have a fufficient rjnantity of plaiit.s 
• for the fpace you intend to cultivate, it is yet neceflary 
that you continue to attend to your bed of feedlingh, 
that you m-ay have enough to fujiply any deficiencies, 
which through accident may arife. From tliis time 
great care muit be taken to keep the ground faf|'«n 4 

' .'firec- 
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Kkotlun*. free frora wcedit, by often ft bring with yftar hoe the 
y~~—' mould round ttu; roots; «:id to prune off the dead 
leuves that fohietiines arc found near the bottom of 
the ftalk. 

“ The d-ff- icnce of this climate from that in which 
I have been accuilomed to obferve the progrefs of tliis 
plnnt, will not permit me to diredl with certainty the 
time which is mod proper to take off the top of it, to 
prevtiu it from running to feed. This knowledge can 
only be acquired by experience. When it has rifen 
to the height of more than two feet, it commonly be* 
gins to put forth the branches on which the ilowers 
and feeds are produced ; but as this expaniiun, if fuf* 
fered to take place, woidd drain the nutriment from 
the leaves, which arc the mod valuable part, and there* 
by Icffen their fiae and cificacy, it becomes needful at 
this dage to nip off the extremity of the dalk.to pre¬ 
vent its growing higher. In tome other climates, 
the top*is commonly cut oft when the plant has 15 
leaves; but if the tobacco is intended to be a little 
dronger than ufual, this is done w'ben it has only 13 } 
and fninetimes, when it is defigned to be remarkably 
powerful, II or 13 are only allowed to expand. On 
the contrary, if the planter is defiroUs of having bis 
crop very mild, he fuffersit to put forth 18 or ao: but 
ill this calculation, the three or foordower leaves next 
the ground, w'bich do not grow fo large and fine as 
the othem, arc not be reckoned. . 

“ This operation, denominated topping the tobacco, 
is much better performed by the finger and thumb 
than with any inilrument; becaufc thegrafp of the fin¬ 
gers clofes the pores of the plant; whereas, when it is 
done by inftruments, the juices are in fome degree ex- 
hauded. Care mudalfo be taken to nip off the/prouts 
that will be continually fpringing up at thejanAlon 
of the leaves with the dalks. This is termed fuceonr- 
iitg, or fucker'mg, the tobacco } and ought to be re¬ 
peated as often as occafion requires. 

“ As it is impodlhle to al'certain the due time for 
topping the plant, fo it is equally impullible, without 
experiment, to afeertainthe time it will take to ripen 
in this country. The apparent figns of its maturity 
arc thefc: The leaves, as they approach a date of ripe-: 
nefs, become more corrugated or rough j and when fidly 
ripe, appear mottled with yellowifh fpots on the raifed 
■ parts; whild the cavities retain their ufual green colour. 
They are at this time alfo thicker than they have be¬ 
fore been; and are covered with a downy velvet, like 
that formerly nicntioned, cm the dalks. If heavy rains 
happen at this critical period, they will wufti off this 
cxcrcfceiit fubdance, nnd thereby damage the plants. 
In tills cafe, if the frody nights are net begun, it is 
proper to let them fland a few days longer; when, if 
the weather be moderate, they will rectover. this fub¬ 
dance again. But if a frod unexpeftedly happens du¬ 
ring the night, they mud be carefully examined in the 
morning, before the fun has any influence upon them ; 
and tbofi: which are found to be covered with frody 
particles, whether thoioughly ripe or not, mud be cut 
up) for though they may not all appear to be anived 
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whole field of plants may foon be loft. This animal Nicrtiloaa, 
ia of the horned fpccies, and appears to be peculiar to—v—r 
the tobacco plant} fo that in many pans of America 
it is didinguiflied by the name of the tohteeo worm. In 
what manner it is fird produced* or how propagated, 
is unknown ; but It is not dtfcernibk till the plants 
have attained about half their height p and then ap¬ 
pears to he nearly as large as a gnat. Soon after this 
It lengthens into a worm ; and by de^‘es incic<rie8 in 
magnitude to the bigaefs of a man's finger. In ftiape 
it is regular from its head to its tail, without any di- 
minutiotl at either extremity. It is indented or ribbed 
round at equal didances, nearly a quaiter of an inch 
from each other; and having at every one of thefe di- 
vifioos a pair of feet or claws, by which it fafteiis itfelf 
to the plant. Its mouth, like that of the caterpillar, 
is placed under the fore part of the head. On the tojr 
of the head, between the eyes, grows a horn about half 
an inch loi^, and greatly referabling a thorn; the ex¬ 
treme part of which is of a brown colour, a firm tex¬ 
ture, and the extremity diarp pointed. It is eafily 
cruihed; being ou}y> to appearance, a colieflion of 
green Jtuce cnclofcd in a membraneous covering, 
without the intenial parts of an animated being. The 
colour of its flein is in general green, interfperfed with 
feveral fpots of a ycllowidi white; and the whole co¬ 
vered with a ftiort hah- fcarcely to be difeerned.- Thefc 
worms arc found the mod predominant during the lat¬ 
ter end of July and the beginning of Augud; at which, 
time the plants mud be particularly attend^ to, and 
every leaf carefully fcarched. As foon as a wound is 
difcovercd, and it will not be long before it is percept¬ 
ible, care mufl. be taken to deftroy the.GBa{e,,of it, 
which will be found near it, and from its nnhibfbuirial 
texture may eafily be cruihed 1 but the beft.is^thj(i4 is 
to pull it away by the bom, and then craih'tt.' ■ 

When the tobacco is fit for bring gathi^ “ 
appear from an attention to the foregoing^ 
on the fird morning that promifes a fair day, 
the fun is rifen, take an axe or a long knife, wd 
the dalk near the top with one hand, fevo'^.'^ 
root with the other, as low as pdl^ 
gently on the ground, taking care not to break« 
leaves, and there let it remain expofed to the i^s’ < 
the fun throughout the day, or until the leaves, 
ing to the American-expreilion, are entirely 
that is, till they become limber, and will 'ben$ 

way without breaking. But if, the weather Ihsril._ 

prove rainy without any intervals of funftiine, and v. 
plants appear to be fully ripe, they mud be bouf^.i 
immediately. This mud be done, however, with 
care, that the Idaves, which are in. this date very 
brittle, may not be broken. They are next to be placed 
under proper fheltcr, cither in a barn or covered hovel, 
where they cannot be affc^ed by rain or too much air, 
thinly fcattered on the fioor; and if tlie fun, docs apt 
appear for feveral days, they mud be left to wilt in that 
manner; but in this cafe the quality of the tokicep 
will not be quite fo good. 

When the leaves have acquired the above-mentioned 


at a date of maturity, yet they catmot be far from it, • '‘flexibility, the plants inttd be laid in heaps, or rather 


and will difler but little in goodnefs from tbofe that 
are^rfedly fo.” 

Tobacco is fubjcA to be dedroyed by a worm) and 
proper care to exterminate this .enemy, a 
2 


in one heap if the qp^riiity is net too great, and in 
aln'iit 24 hours they ’Will' be found to fweat. But 
during this time, when they have lain M a little while, 
and begin to ferment, it will be iiecciTary to turn 

them { 
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them } bringing thofe which are in the middle to the will alwayt be taaelefs and of little valae. 
lurrace, and placing thofe which are at the furface in 


the middle. The longer they lie in this fitoation, the 
darker coloured it the tobacco ('and this is termed 
/weatittg the'tobacco'. Af^er they have lain in thit 
manner for, three or four days, (for a longer con¬ 
tinuance might make due plants turn mouldy,) they 
tr;ay be fattened' together in pairs with cords or wood- 
,'aen pegs, near the bottom of ihettJk, and bung acrofs 
■%with the leaves fufpcndod in the fame covered 
.plabe, a proper interval being left between each 
pair. ^ In about a month the leaves will be thorough¬ 
ly dried, ai^ of a proper temperature to be tk^ 
down. This ftate may be afceiWned by thei^appear- 
ing of the fame colour with thofe imported from Ame¬ 
rica. Bdt this can be done only in wet weatber.—^be 
tobacco it exceedingly apt to attra^l; the hnmidity of 
the atmofphere, which gives it a pliability that is ab- 
folutely neccifary for itsprefervation ; for if the plants 
are removed in a very dry feafon, the external parts of 
the leaves will crumble into duft, and a couttderablc 
watte will enfue. 

Core, As foon as the plants arc taken down, they 
mutt again be laid in a heap, and preiTcd with heavy logs 
of wood for about a week; but this climate may 
pofTibly require a longer time. * While they remain in 
this ftate, it will be neceffary to introduce your haud 
frequently into the heap, to difeover whether the heat 
be not too intenfe j for in large quantities this will 
fometiroes be the cafe, and confiderable damage will 
be occalioned by it. When they are found to heat 
^too much, that-is, when the heat exceeds a moderate 
glowing warmth, part of the weight by which they 
are jpreiTed mutt be taken away; and the caufe be¬ 
ing >6moved, the effeft will ceafe. This is called 
JS^md or Iqfl /nutating ; and, when completed, 
'generrily will be about the time juft mcn- 
* - Ike feavei mutt be ftripped from the ftalks for 
pinit this latt fweating; but Mr Carver 
Ih^that it takes away any remaining harllinefs. 
the tobacco more mellow. The ttrength 
alfp is dittufed by it through the leaves, 
b'k^'^hole tnafs becomes equally meliorated.—When 
P^tov«es areftripped from the ftalks, they arc to be 
^id 'wp'in bunches or hmJst and kept in a cellar or 
damp place ; though if not handled in dry 
but only during a rainy feafon, it is of little 
Jpliadequence in what part of the hoiife or barn they 
up. At this period the tobacco is thoroughly 
and as proper, for manufa^uring as that im- 
ipirisd from the colonies. 

t0ur author advifea the tobacco planter, in his (irft 
trials, not to be too avaricious, but to top his plants 
before they have gained their utmoft height: leaving 
only nbont th'; middle quantity of leaves direded before 
to give it a tolerable degree of ftrength. For though 
this, if exceffive, might he abated during the cure by an 
increafe of fvveating, or be remedied the next feafon by 
fnftering more leaves to grow, it can never he added; 
and, without a certain^degree of ftrength, the tobacco 
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contrary, though it be ever fo much weakened by''"'“'C 
fweating, and thereby rendered mild, yet it will never 
lofe the aromatic flavour, which accompanied that 
ftrength, and which greatly adds to its value. A fquare 
yard of land, -he telk us, will rear about goo plants, 
and allow proper fpace for their nurture till they are 
fit for trauiplanting. 

The following extrad, which is copied from a ena- 
nnfciipt of Dr Barham (a), fordireding theraifing, 
cultivating, and curing tobacco in Jamaica, is perhaps 
worthy of the attention of thofe who wifh to be fur- . 
tber acquainted with this fubjed. 

" ** Let the ground or woodland wherein you intend 
pkntifig tobacco be well burned, as the greater the 
q^ntity of wood allies the better. The Ipot yon in- 
tend tiifing your plants on mutt be well ftrewed with 
afttes, ia|d fmooth and light; - then blow the feed from 
the pkhn isf your hand gently on the bed, and cover 
it over with palm or plantain leaves. 

“ When your plants are about four inches high, 
draw them and plant them out about three feet afun- 
der; and when they become as liigh as your knee, cut 
or pluck off the topi and if there are more than 12 
leaves on the plant, take off the overplus, and leave 
the reft entire. 

” The plant fliould now he daily attended to in or- 
der to deftroy the’caterpillars that are liable to infeft it; 
as alio to take off every fprout or fucker that puts out 
at the joints, in order to throw the whole vegetable 
nouriihment into the large leaves. 

“ 'When the edges and points of the leaves begin to 
turn a little yellow, cut down the ftalks about ten 
o’clock in the morning, taking the opportunity of a 
fine day, and be careful the dew is fully off the plant, 
and do not continue this work after two in the after¬ 
noon. As faft as it is cut let it be carried into your 
tobacco houfe, which mud be fo clofe as to ihut out 
all air, (on this much depends), and hung up on lines 
tied acrofs, for the purpofc of,drying. 

“ When the ftalks begin to turn brownidi, take 
them off the lines, and put them in a large binn, and 
lay on tliem heavy weights for i z days ; then take 
them out, and flrip off the leaves, and put them again 
into the binn, and let them be well preffed, and fo as 
no air gains admiffion,fur a month. Take 'them out} 
tie them in bundles about 60 leaves in each, which are 
called monoceet ; and are ready for fale. But obferve to 
let them always be kept clofe till you have occafion to 
difpofc of them. 

“ Let your curing houfe be well built, and very 
clofe and warm ; if a hoarded building, it will not be 
amifs, in a wet fituation, to cover the whole outfide 
with thRiCh »ed plantain trafii, to keep off the damps 
for by this care you preferve the fine volatile oil in the 
leaves. Obferve, no fmoke is to be made ufeof or ad¬ 
mitted into your curing houfe. 

U/e. Since the introdudion of tobacco into Europe 
1560, various medical properties have been aferibed to 
it at different times by Stahl and other German phyli- 

cians;. 


(a) This gentleman was cotemporary with Sir Hans Sloane. He was a man of great probity, an able phy- 
fician, and a (kilfnl naturalift;. He colleded and arranged a number of the plants of Jamaica, whicb he. p/c- 
fented to llfa' Sloane, and made fcveral communications to the Royal Society. " 7. 
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bncco have lonjr been Employed with the happiell cf> N!i;etSat>a« 
fefts. * • Niftitatinj;. 


eiani; but the manner in which of late years it has 
been fpoken of by the generality of writers on materia 
medica, has occalioned it to be almoft wholly difmilTcd 
from modem praflice, at lead from internal ufe} hut 
this drcumAance has not deterred Dr Fowler, a phyii* 
cian of eminence in Staifordlhtre, from Commencing an 
inquiry into its medicinal eiFet^s t and he has given tlie 
remit of his experiments, which feem to be accurately 
and faithfully related^. 

That tobacco, under proper regulations, may be ad> 
tniniftered internally, not only as a fafe but as an effi* 
caebus remedy, cfpecially as a diuretic, in cafes of 
dropfy and dyfury, feems certain enough. This pro*- 
perty, amongA the vaA number that have been attri¬ 
buted to it, however, feems fcancely ever to have been 
hinted at. 

The forms in which Dr Fowler ordered it were ei¬ 
ther in infuAon, tindture, or pills. 

Take of tobacco leaves dried, an ounce} boiling 
water, one pound t iufufe them for an hour in a ploie 
- veAel fet in a warm place, and drain off about .14 
ounces. Then add two ounces of re£tified fpirit of 
wine. 

Take of dried tobacco leaves, an ounce ; of rectified 
fpirits: SpaniAt white wine, or vinegar, one pint: to 
be infufed for four days. 

Take of dried tobacco leaves in powder, one drachm; 
of the conferve of rofes, enough to make it in a mafs 1 
which is to be divided into 60 pills. 

Of -tlic infuAon, or tincture. Dr Fowler gives from 
fix to too drops twice a day in water, or in a cordial 
julep, or other proper vehicle, fufficicat to produce 
the effe6\ in adults; but in irritable habits he feldom 
exceeded zj drops. To a patient of to years old he 
gave 50 drops; to a child of five years old Zo drops) 
but to patients under Ave years old he never ventured 
to preferibe it. 

The firA cfFeiAs of the iiifufion is a trafifient beat in 
the Aomach and throat, as if the patient had taken a 
drain. The next general effed in a moderate dufe is 
diuretic, with or without a flight vertigo and giddi- 
iiefs, and frequently naufea. In painful cafes, it proves 
anodyne, and in K>me cafes occafions drowflnefs and 
deep ; in others drowltnefs, with a fenfe of heat and 
rcAIt'fliicfs. 

Dr Fowler gave this medicine in 115 cafes: in 93 
of whi( h it proved diuretic ; in 40 of ihcfc cafes it oc- 
cnfioncd purging ; 79 of thefe patients complained of 
vertigo. In 52 of the number it excited naufea ; in 
the two laA cafes he direds the medicine to be fu- 
fpended, and the dofes leffened. Dr Fowler tried it 
in 30 cafes of dropfy, viz. four of anafarca, or general 
dropfy ; two of afeites $ and 12 wf dropfical fwellings 
of the legs, were all cured. In ten other cafes it af¬ 
forded confidcrable relief; and in three cafes only it 
was of no ufe. In ten iiiAances of dyfury, the infu- 
iion was anodyne and diuretic, thereby abating pain, 
relaxing the urinary paffages, and promoting urine.— 
In dyfuriea from gravel, it facilitates the cxpuUidn of 
calcarequs or gritty matter. 

Dr Fowler fpeaks of the ufe of tobacco in injec¬ 
tions ; an ounce of the iufufion in a pint of watdF- 
ruel at a time, and repeated in cafes of obAinate coa- 
ipation, as the cafe may require. In the dry btUyath^ 
hi the Weft ladies, injedions of the fmoke of to* 


After all, the internal ufC of tobaepo fliould be very 
limited, and can only be fafe m the hands of a fkilful 
and attentive praditioner. Tobacco is fotnetimes ufed 
externally in ungticuts for deAroying cutaneous infeds, 
cleanfing old ulcers, &c. Beaten into a mafli with vi¬ 
negar of brandy, it has fotnetimes proved fervice;.!'’c 
for removin|; hard tumours of the h)yochoiidre8: . n 
account it gtveii in the Edinburgh Eliays of two cafes 
of this kind cured by it, ' The moA common iifcs of 
this plant, however, are either as a Aernutatory when 
taken by way of fnuff, as a maAicatoiy by chewing it 
h) the mouth, or as effluvia by fmoking it | and when 
taken in moderation,.it is noranunhealthfulamufement. 
Before pipes were invented, it was ufually fmoked in 
fegars, and they are Aill in ufe among iome of the 
fouthem nations. The method of preparing thefe is 
at once Ample and expeditious. A leaf of tobacco 
being formed into a fmall twiAcd roll, foraewhat larger 
than the Aem of a pipe, and about eight inches long, 
the fmoke is conveyed through the winding folds which 
prevent it from expanding, as through a tube; fu that 
one end of it being lighted, and the other applied to 
the mouth, it is in this form ufed without much in¬ 
convenience. But, in procefs of time, pipes being 
invented, they were found more commodious vehicles 
for the fmoke, and are now-in general ufe. 

Among all the produftions of foreign climes intro¬ 
duced into thefe kingdoms, fcarce any has been held 
ill higher cAimation by perfons of every rank than to¬ 
bacco. In the countries of which it is a native, it is 
confidercd by the Indians as the moA valuable offen 
ing that can be made to the beings they worfliip. They 
ufe it in all their civil and religious ceremonies. When 
once the fpiral wreaths of its fmoke afcimd. 
feathered pipe of peace, the compatA that Itas lumn 
juA made is conAdered as facred and invkdabk- XilJur* 
wife, when tliey addrefs their great Father, or-faia 
guardian fpirits, relidingj as they believe, in dtfiaj 
traordinaiy produftion of nature, they flAake'4^5^' 
offerings to riiem of this valuable plant, 
but that they are thus fecured of prote&ion. ■ ■■ 

Tobacco is made up into rolls by the inhabitants 
the interior parts of America, by means of a madldn«^ 
called a iolacco whetL With this machine they foiii 
the leaves after they are cured, into a twiA of any 
they think fit; and having folded it into rolls 
20 pounds each, they lay it by for ufe. In this Kate 
it will keep for feveral years, and be contmuailyV^^ 
proving, as it alw'ays grows milder. The Illinois uAitd-'’ 
ly form it into carrots ; wh ch is done by laying a miSi- 
ber of leaves, when cured, on each other after the ribs 
have been taken out, and rolling them round with 
packthread, till they become cemented together. 
Thefe rolls commoiily racarufe about 18 or 20 inches 
in length, and nine round in the middlepart. 

Tobacco forms a very conflderable ’article in com¬ 
merce { for au account of which fee the articles Gnas- 
cow and V1K6IM1A. 

NICTITATING MEMBRiNV., a thin membrane 
.chiefly found in the bird and flfli kind, which covers 
the eyes of thefe animals, fltehering them from the 
duA or too much ligl'. i. yet is to thin and pellucid, 
that they can fee pretty 'well tluough iu 

NIDDUI, 
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NlDDUli in the Jevrilh cuftom*, it ufed to iig- 
Bifjr ” fcparated or excommunicated.” Tliw, accora> 
ing to fome, waa to be underilood of the lefler fort of 
excommunication in ufe among the Hebrevn. He 
diat had inonir^ it was to witndiaw himfetf from his 
relations, at leaft to the diftance of fbnr cubits : it 
cijtfiinonly continued a month. If it was not taken 
uM ' i that time, it might be prolonged f;ir do or even 
90 days : but if, within this term, the excommuiii* 
%ated perfon did not give fatisfadiion, be fell into the 
cberem, which was afecond fort of excommniddition ; 
and theuee into the third fort, called Jbommota or Jhf 
matta, the moil terribleof all. Hut Selden has proved 
that there were only two kinds of excommunication, 
vis. the greater and Icfs ; and that ihefe three terms 
were ufed indifferently. 

NIDUS, among iiaturaliils, fignides a neft or 
proper repofitbry for the eggs of birds, infers, &c. 
wltere the young of thcfe aniinalB are hatching and 
smrfed. 

NIDIFICATION, a term generally applied to the 
fownation of a bird’s neff, and its hatching or bring* 
ing forth its young. See OaNiTHonoov. 

NIECE, a brother’s or fiiljr's daughter, which in 
the civil law is reckoned the third degree of confan- 
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between the mouths of tlie NicpCi* and the 
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NIEB 


NIEMEN, a large river of Poland, which rifes in 
I.ithuania, where it paffca by Bielica, Grodno, and 
Konno : it afterwards runs through part of Saniogitia 
nnd Ducel Pruflia, where it falls into the lake called 
the by fcveral mouths,’of which the moft 

northern is called the Rufs, being the name of a town 
it pafffcs by. , 

NIENBURGH,a rich and llrong town of Germany, 
in duchy bf BrUnfwic*Luncnburg, with a ftroiig 
ciMe. It ciurries on a confiderable trade in corn and 
* WocA, and is feated in a fertile foil on the river Wefer. 
IS. Xi^ng. 9. a6. N. Lat. 52. 44. 

^ NiEKER, a large river of Europe, and one of the 
snoft CO^deraWe of the North, formerly called the Bo. 

. jlffbeneil. Its fource is in the middle of Mufeovy, run* 
sting by Smolenlko, as far as Orfa; and then turns 
^^onth,paffing by Mohilbw, Bohacxo, Kiow, Czyrkaffy, 
the fortrefs of Kodak', Deifau, and Oczakow, falling 
anto’the Bbck fea ; as aifo in its courfe it divides 
.jttTLittle 'Tartary fom Budziac Tartary. 

^IIESS, a moniitain in the environs of Berne in 
' Switxerland. It is the laft mountain in a high calca* 
(«ms dtain of hills, of which the Stockhom, the 
. Neuneren, and the Gantcrifh, have been iilullrated by 
the botanical labours of the celebrated Haller. Niefs 
Hands OB the borders of the lake Thun, and feparates 
the valley of Frutingen from that of Simme. It is 
Very iiiterefting to the curious traveller, on account of 
the fine view from its top; and to naturalifts, becaufe 
it joins the Alps. Towards its foot, beds of Hate 
have been difeovered ; it is of calcareous Hone higher 
up ; and near its top is found a fpecies of pudding, 
ftone, filled with fmall fragments of brokea petrifac¬ 
tions. 

NIESTER, a large river of Poland, which has its « 
fource in the Lake Niefter, in the palatinate of Lem- 
burg, wjiere it pafles by Halic*. Then it feparates 
Portia and Oczakow Tartary from Moldavia and 
Budziac Tartary; and falls into the Black fea at 
Vot. XIII. Part I. 
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Belgorod, 

Danube. 

NIEUHOFF (John de), a Dutch author, 
born about the beginning of the laft cehtUry. We"* 
are indebted to him for a valuable and curious account, 
written in Dutch, of his embaffy from the Dutch Eaft 
India Company to the emperOr of China. Jean le 
Carpentier publiihed an excellent tranllation of it into 
French, in folio, Leyden, 1665. This edition is rare, 
and the book is in great requeft. 

NIEUWENTYT (Bernard), an able philofopher 
and learned mathematician, was born at Wcilgraafdyk, 
in the year i6$4, and became counfcllor and burgo- 
mafter of the town of Ptirmerend, where he was efteem- 
cd for his integrity and learning, and died in 1718. 
He wrote, in Dutch, i. Anexcrilent treatife, entitled. 
The Exiftence of God demonftrated by the Works of 
Nature. 2. A Refutation of Spinoza. 3. Some Pieces 
againft the Infinitefimals, &c. 

NIGELLA, FENNEt-FLOWEX, OF DtvUin a Bujhs 
A genus of the pentagynia order, belonging to the 
pentaudria clafs of plants. There is no calyx; the 
petals are fire ( and five trifid neAaria within the co¬ 
rolla ; there are five,connedlcd capfules. There arc 
five fpccies, all of them natives of the warm j)nrl3 (,f 
Europe, and rifing from a foot to a foot and a half 
high, adorned with blue or yellow flowers. They are 
propagated by feeds, which in a dry and warm fitiia- 
tion will thrive very well; and the plants ripen feeds 
in this country. 

NIGER (C. Pefeennius Juftus), a celebrated gover¬ 
nor in Syria, well known by his valour in the Roman 
armies while but a private man. At the death of IVr- 
tinax he was declared emperor of Rome ; aiid his 
claims to that elevated Ration weic fupported by a 
found underilanding, prudence of mind, moderation, 
courage, and virtue. He propofed to imitate the ac- 
tions of the venerable Antoninus, of Trajan, of Titus, 
and M. Aurelius. He was remarkable for his fond- 
nefs of ancient difeipHne. He never fuffereJ his fnldiers 
to drink wine, hut obliged them when thirlly to ufe 
water and vinegar. He forbade the ufe of lilver or 
gold utcnfils in his camp. All the bakers and cooks 
were driven away, and the foldiers were ordered to 
live during the expedition they undertook merely U]j- 
on bifeuits. In his puniflimeiits Niger was inexorable : 
he condemned ten of his foldiers to be beheaded in 
the prefence of the army becaufe they had ftoleii and 
eaten a fowl. I'hc fentence was heard with groans. 
The army interfered ; and when Niger confented to 
diminiflt the punifhment, for fear of kindling rebel¬ 
lion, he yet ordered the criminals to make eacli a re- 
ftoration of ten fowls to the perfon whofe property 
they bad ftolcn. They were befides ordered not to 
light a fire the reft of the campaign, but to live upon 
cold aliments and to drink nothing but water. Such 
great qualifications in a general feemed to prumife the 
reiloration of ancient dilcipline in the Roman armies ) 
but the death of Niger fruttrated every hope of re- 
%irm. Severus, who had alfo been invclled with ths 
imperial purple, marched againft him: fome battles 
were fought, and Niger was at laft defeated, A.D. 193. 
His head was cut off and fixed to a long fpcAFj, «nd 
carried in triumph through the ftreets of Rqb|%. 
reigned about a year. 


Hieuhoff 

Kiger. 
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Wg«r, Niger, a great river of Africa, fiip^mfed to have its l/raar-Anglmg, a method of catching large and (hy Nig^-ang* 
■NigJ t. origin near that of the Nile; but this is very uncer- filh is the night time. Trout, and many other of the **“* 

tain. We are afiured, however, that it is a river of better Ibrtg of fi(h, are naturally (hy and fearful; they 

very great extent: efpecially if we fuppofe, according therefore prey in the night as the fecureft time.—The * - 

to the Opinion of the heft modern geographers, that it method of taking them on this plan ^ as follows: • 
has its fource in the kii^dom of Gorhan, not far from The tackle muit be ftrong, and need not be fo fine as 
the confines of Upper Ethiopia ; for then it will crofs for day filluag, when every thing is feeu ; the h^k 

almoft the whole continent of Africa, where it is wideft. muft be baited with a large earth worm, or a hlcick 

In its courfe it receives many confiderable rivers, which {nail, and thrown out into the river j there muit be 


fwell it high enough to be able at all times to carry 
velTeis of good burden; it fplits itfclf into feveral 
branches, wliieli uniting again form very large and 
fertile illands, well filled with towns and villages. It 
palTes aifo through feveral lakes, and has many cata- 
nids. After having run from call to weft during a 
prodigious long courfc, it turns at laft (hort to the 
luuth, at a league and a half diilance from the weftern 
ocean; leaving but a very narrow tra6t between it and 
the fea, into which it opens its way in lat. 15. 55. 
after having run about 35 leagues from north to fouth. 
Its n.oj-th is fometimes half a league broad; but ia 
(hut up by a bank of quick fand, called the tar of St- 
negtii, where the water it fo (hallow, tliat it ia very dif¬ 
ficult and dangerous to pafs over it. The bar is form¬ 
ed by the mud and fand which the river brings with 
it during the inundation,and which the fea continually 
drives buck upon the (Imre. This would ciFedually 
exclude all fnipping, had not the violence of the cur¬ 
rent, and the weight of the waters, made two open¬ 
ings or channels, which are commonly called tiiepaffit 
tf the bar. The lurgeft of thefc is generally not above 
(50 or 300 fatbun.s broad, and about 10 feet deep, 
fu that none but barks of 40 or yo tons can get through 
this channel t the other is fo narrow and (hallow, that 
it is palTable by canoes only. Thefc channels are not 
always in the fame place; for the river, as it is more 
or Ids fwelled, or the current more or lefs rapid, open 
thofe paffes fometimes in one place and fometimes in 
another. The bar itfelf alfo frequently (hilts its place; 
fo that the ifland of Senegal is fometimes four leagues 
diftant from it, at other times only two. It is this 
bar only which hinders ftiips of 400 or 500 tons to go 
up the river. See Guinea and Negrolano. 

MIGHT, that part of the natural day during which 
the fna is underneath the horizon; or that fpacc 


no lead to the line, fo that the bait may not fink, but 
be kept drawling along, upon or near the furfacc. 
Whatever trout » near the place will be brought thi- 
thw by the motion of the water, and will feize the 
worm or fnail. The angler will be alarmed by tlie 
noife which the filh makes in riiid^g, and mult give him 
line, and time to fwallow the hook ; then a (light 
touch fecures him. The bell: and largeft trouts are 
found to bite thus in tbe night} and they rife mollly 
in tbe ftill and clear deeps, not in the fwift and (linlluw 
currents. Sometimes, though there are filh about the 
place, they will not rife at the bait: in this cafe tbe 
angler mull put on fame lead to his line, and (ink it 
to the bottom. 

Niaar-Mare, or Jncubtu. See Medicine, N“ 329. 

NtGBT-Walktrt, in medicine. See Medicine, N° 329, 
and Noctamsult. 

NtQHr-Walkertf in law, are fuch perfons as (leep by 
day and walk by night, being oftentimes pilferers or 
difturbers of the public peace. Conlbibles are autho¬ 
rized by the common law to arreft night-walkers and 
fufpicious perfons, &c. Watchmen may alfo arreft 
night-walkers, and hold them until the morning: and 
it IS faid, that a private perfon may arreft any fufpi¬ 
cious night-walker, and detain him till he give a good 
account of himfclf. One may be bound to the good, 
behaviour for being a night-walker i and common 
night-walkers, or haunters of bawdy-honfes, are to be 
indited before }uiUces of peace, dtc. But it is not 
held lawful for a conftable, See. to take up any woman, 
as a night-walker on bare fufpicion only of being of 
ill fame, unlefs (he be guilty nr a breach of the peace, 
or fome unlawful ad, and ought to be found mifdo-' 
ing. 

NIGHTINGALE, in ornithology ^ a fptcies of 
motacilla. See Motacilla, and Plate CCCXV. 


wherein it is dulky. 

Night was originally divided by the Hebrews and 
other eaftcni nations into three parts or watches. 
The Romans, and after them the Jews, divided the 
night into fonr parts or watches t the firft of which 
began iit funfet, and lafted till nine at night, accord¬ 
ing to our way of reckoning; the fecond lafted till 
midnight; the third till three in the mq^^ing; and 
the fourth ended at funrife. The ancieafeiGauls and 
Germans divided their time not by days but by nights ; 
and the people of Iceland and the Arabs do the fame 
at this day. The like is ubferved of the Anglo- 
Saxons.—The length and (hortnefs of night or of 
darknefs is according to the feafon of the year and 
poiition of the place'; and the caufes of this variety 
are now w'ell fci.own. See Astronomy, &c. “ ^ 

Night, in feripture language, is ufed for the times 
•f hrathetiifti ignorance and profanenefs (Rom. xiii. 
13.)} for advcrlitv and affli^ion (If. xxL 13.) ; and, 
laftly, for death (j^ohn ix. 4.) 


The nightingale takes its name from night, and 
the Saxon word galan, ** to, fing cxprelBve of 
the time of its melody. Its fize and colour has been 
deferibed already under Motacilla : to which ac¬ 
count we add, that its eyes are remarkably large and 
piercing ; and though it is about equal in fize to the 
redftart, it is longer in body, and more elegantly 
made. 

Mr Hunter found, by diifeflion, that the mufclea 
of the larynx are ftronger in th- ..igrtingale than in 
any other bird of the fame fine.—Sibbald places ibem 
in bis M of Scotch birds; but they certainly are un¬ 
known in that past of Great Britain, proliably from 
the fcarcity and the recent introdudion of faedgrs 
there. Yet they vilit Sweden, a much more fevere 
climate. In England they frequent thick hedges, and 
low coppices ; and generally keep in the middle of tbe 
hufli, 10 that they nrC very rarely feen. When the 
youn^ ones firft come abroad, and are belplcfs, the 
eld birds make a plaindvc and jarring noife with a foxt 



jtighUa* 

gale. 
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of fna^ing as if in menac«» purfuing atoKg the hedge 
the paifengers. 

They begin their fon^tn the eveningt and continue 
h the whole night. Thefe their Tigila did not |>afs 
unnoticed bVathe andents 1 the flumbers of thefe birds 
were proveroial | and not .to reft as much as the night* 
ingaiet exprefied a very bad deeper ( a). This was the 
favourite bird of the Britiih poet, who omits no op. 
porCuntty of introducing it, and aimoft conftantly not. 
fhg its love of folitude and night. How finely does it 
fcrve to compofe part of the felemn fcenery of bis Pen* 
/erofo I when he defcribes k 

In her faddeft fwceteft plight^ 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night} 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke^ 

Gently o'er th’ accuftom'd oak. 

Sweet bird, that fliunn'ft the noife of folly, 

Mpft inufical, moft melancholy I 
Thee, chauntrefs, oft* the woods among, 

1 woo to hear thy evening fong. 


N r a 

lliele qaotations from the baft judge of melody, we 
thought due to the fwceteft of our tMthered choirif. 
ters) and we believe no reader of tafte will think them 
tedious. 

Virgil feems to be the only poet among the ancients 
who Iwtfa ^tended to the circumftance of this bird^ 
finging in the night time. 

^mlit papuled mareut Philomela fub umbra 
Amyfot queritur fahu, quos Jurat orator 
Offirvant nido tmplumei Jelraxit: at ilia 
Flit no 3 *m, ramoque feJens mfercJnU carmen 
Intterat, *t ntaflis late iota quw'Jiui imhkl. 

Georg. IW.Lyii. 
As Phihml in poplar lhades, alone, 

For her loft offspring pours a mother's moan. 
Which fome rough ploughman marking for his prey. 
From the warm neft, unnedg'd, hath dragg'd away; 
Perch’d on a bough, fhc alt night long complains, 
And fills the grove with fad repeated .ftrains. 

P. WartoUt^ 


S«le 
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In another place he ftyles it the foltmn hn-it ind 
again fpeaks of it. 

As the wakeful4>ird 

Sings darkling, and, in lhadieft covert hid, 

Tunes her nodurnal no*e. 

The reader will excufe a few more quotations from 
the fame poet, 011 the fame fubjed ; the firft defcribes 
the approach of evening, and the retiring of all ani. 
ntals to their repofe. 

Silence accempaeied; for beaft and bird,. 

They to their gtafly couch, thefe to their hefts. 
Were dunk; all but the wakeful nightingale, 

She all night long her am'rous defcant fung: 

> . When Eve pafied the irkfome night preceding her 
fidl, file, in a dream, imagines herfetf thus rraroached 
with lofing the beauties of the night by indulging too 
long a repofe. 

Why fieep’ft thou, Eve f now is the pleafant time, 

^ The cool, the filent, fave where filence yields 
To the night warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes fw'eeteft his love labour’d fong. 

. '[Die lame birds fing their nuptial fong, and lull them 
'Mo reft. How rapturous are the following lines! how 
cxprefilve of the delicate fenfibility of our Milton’s 
tender ideas i 

The earth 

Gave iign of gratulation, and each hill; 

Joyous the birds; frefli gales and gentle airs 
Whifper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Fluag rofe, ftnng odours from the fpicy fiirub, 
Difportiiig, till the am’rous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid bafte the evening ftar 
On his hill top to light the bridal lamp. ' 

Thefe, lull’d by nightingakt, embracing flept | 

And on their naked limbs the fiow’ry roof 
Shower’d rofes, which the morn repair’d. 


Pliny has deferibed the warbling notes of this bird 
with an elegance that befpeaks an exquilite fenfibility 
of tafte. Lib. X. c. 29. 

If the nightingale is kept in a cage, it often begins 
to fiing about the Utter end of November, and conti. 
nues its fiong more or ,lefs till June.—A young Canary 
bird, linnet. Iky lark, or robin (who have never heard 
any other bird), are faid beft to learn the note of a 
nightingale. 

Moen NiaHTtNOAtK. See Motacilla, fp. 8. 

Virginian NtsartnaAtn, in ornithology, the com* 
mon, but improper, name of a bird of the grofs-beak> 
cd kind, called by authors the coceothrau/let InJiea crif- 
tata. 

It is a little fmaller than our blackbird; it has a 
black ring furroundiiig the eyes and nullrils; the beak 
is very large and thick, but not altogether fo large as 
in the common grofs^ieak ; and its head is orna. 
mented with a very high and beautiful creft, which 
it moves about very frequently; it is all over of a very 
fine and lively red, but paler on the head and tail than 
clfewhere ; it is brought to us from Virginia, and is 
much valued in England fur its beauty and delicate 
manner of finging ; it is very fond of almonds and the 
like fruits. 

NIGHTSHADE, in botany. See Solanum. 

Deadly NtaurtH ADM. See Atropa.— ITie berriea 
of this plant arc of a malignant poifonous nature ; and, 
being of a fweet tafte, have frequently proved deflruc 
live to children. A large glafa of warm vinegar, ta. 
ken as foon as poflible after eating the berries,..will prc« 
vent theic bad effedtss 

NIGIDIUS FiGVLus (Publius), one of the moft 
learned men of ancient Rome, fiuuriflicd at the fame 
time with Cicero. He wrote on various fubjc£ls; but 
his pieces appeared fo refined and difficult that they 
were not regarded. He afiifted Cicero, with great 

E rudence, in defeating Catilinc’i confpiracy, and did 
im many fervices in the time of his adverfity. He 
* - I a adhered 


(a) JERem var, hjjl. ^77. both in die text nnd notes 
day. 


It muft be remarked, that nigbtingdesiing atlb % 
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Kcgr»» adhered to Pompey in oppoikion to Cselar; which 
J occalioncd his exile, he dyin^ in baniflinicnt. Cicero, 
always entertained the higheil cAecm for him, 
-WTotc a beautiful coiil'olatary letter to him (the 13th 
of 4. 'tb. IV'. ad Familiarrs.) 

NICiKlNA, ill botany; a genus of the monogynfa 
order, belonging to the petandria clafs of plants. The 
corolla isfuncl-Ihupcd ; the calyx inflated ; the ftigina 
obtufe ; the capfule bilocular. 

N 1 GR.ITIA. See Negroland. 

NIGUA. See. Ciiegoe. 

NILE, a large and celebrated river of Africa, to 
which the country of Egypt owes its fertility; and the 
exploring the fources of which has, from the remoteft 
ages, been accounted an impracticable undertaking. 
Of late this problem has been folved by James Bruce, 
Efq; of Kinnaird, in Scotland; whofpent feveral years 
at the court of Abyflinia, and by the favour of the cm* 
peror and great people of the country was enabled to 
Bccomplifl) the arduous tafle. 

In the account of his travels lately publiihed, this 
gentleman has been at particular pains to fhow, that 
none of thofe who undertook this taik ever fucceeded 
in it but liimfelf. The inquiry concerning its fprings, 
he fays, began either before hiftory or tradition, and 
is by feme fuppofed to be the origin of hieroglyphics. 
Though Egypt was the country which received the 
greatelt benefit from this river, it was not there that 
the inquiries concerning its inundation began : it be¬ 
ing piobable that everything relative to the extent 
and periodical time of that inundation could be accu¬ 
rately fettled (whicb could not be done but by a long 
feries of obfervatiuns) before any perfon would venture 
to build houfes within its reach. 

The philofophcrs of Mcroc, in our author’s opinion, 
were the firA who undertook to make a number of ob- 
fcrvaiiotis fufficient to determine thefc points; their 
country being fo fituated, that they could perceive 
every thing relative to the increafe or decreafe of the 
river without any danger from its overflowing. Being 
much addifted to aAronomy, it could not long cfcape 
them, that the heliacal riling of the dog Aar was a fig- 
nal for Egypt to prepare for the iiiundacion ; without 
which it was vain to exptft any crop. The .coneq.- 
tion of this celeAial flgn with the annual rifing of the 
river would undoubtedly footi become a matter of cu- 
riofity; and as this could not eafily be difeovered, it 
was natural for an ignorant and fujperAitious people to 
aferibe the whole to the aAion of the dog Aar as a 
deity. Still however, by thofe who were more en¬ 
lightened, the phenomenon would be aferibed to na¬ 
tural caufes; and a great Aep towards the difeovery of 
thefc, undoubtedly was that of the fourccce^l the river 
itfelf. In the early ages, when travelling jfitd foreign 
countries was impracticable by private perfons, the 
inquiry into the fources of the Nile became an objeCt 
to the greatcA monarchs. SefoAris is faid to have 
preferred the honour of difeovering them almoA to all 
the victories he obtained. Alexander the Great is 
well known to hare had a great curiofity to difeow 
thefc fountains. On his arrival at the temple of Ju-^ 
piter Ammon, he is faid to have made inquiry con¬ 
cerning the fountains of the Nile, even before he aiked 
about his own defeent Aora Jupiter. The pricAs are 
faidr'Jto have given hun proper directions for finding 


them: and Alexander took the moA ready means of Kilo 
accomplifhing his purpofe, by employing natives of *■ 
Ethiopia to make the fearch. Thefc difeoverers, in 
the opinion of Mr Bruce, raifkA their aim, by reafon 
of the turn which the Ni)e takes to the raA in the la¬ 
titude of 9° where It begins to furround the kingdom 
of Gojam ; but which they might imagine to be only 
a winding of the river foon to be compenfated by an 
equal tprn to the weA. They thercfora (fays he) 
continued their journey louth till near the line, and 
never faw it more; as they co>dd have no polEble no¬ 
tion it had turned back behind them, and that they 
had left it as far north as latitude 9°. They report¬ 
ed then to Alexander what was truth, that they had 
afeeaded the Kile as far fouth as latitude 9**; where 
it unexpeAediy took ititcourfe to the caA, and was 
feen BO more. The river was not known, nor to be 
heard of near the line, or farther fouthward, nor was 
it diminifhed in fixe, nor had it given any fymptom 
that the were near its fource ; they bad found the Nile 
cahntm (warm), while they expedlcd its rife among 
melting fnows. 

Mr Bruce is of opinion that this turn of the Nile 
to the caAward was the 'occafion of Alexander’s ex¬ 
travagant miAake, in fuppofing that he had difeovered 
the fountains of the Nile when he was near the fource 
of the Indus; and which he wrote to his mother, 
though he afterwards caufed it to be crafed from his 
books. 

Ptolemy Philadelphiis fucceeded Alexander in his 
attempts to difeover the foiiroe of the Nile; but he 
Ukewife proving unfuccersful, the taflt was not under¬ 
taken by Ptolemy Euergetes, the moA powerful of 
the Greek princes who fat on the throne of JE^pt. 

*' In this (fays Mr Bruce) he bad probably fucMei^r 
had he not miAakeu the river itfelf. He fhppofed 
the Siris, now the Tacazxe,. to be the Nile ^’aad 
afeending in the direCUon of its Aneam, he. eSnte 
Axum, the capital of Sira and of Ethiopia.: > But the 
Aory he tells of the fnew which he found lihec.deep 
on the mountains of Samen, makes itie ^ueAion whe¬ 
ther he ever croiled the Siris, or was hinifelf an ocu¬ 
lar witnefs of what he fays he obferved there,” 

Csfar bad the fame curiofity with other coiiq[uerora' 
to vifit the fprings of tlie Nue, though his fituation 
did not allow him to make any'attempt for that.pur^:;^ 
pofe. Nero, however, was more adive. He feat twb>^’ 
centurions into Ethiopia, with orders to explore tbe'’'^'' 
unknown fountains of this river; but they muraed;- 
without having accomplilhed their errand. Tb^ ie4' 
ported, that, after having gone a long way^ they 
came to a king of Ethiopia, who furnilhed them with 
neceAaries, and recommendations to Ibme other king; 
doms adjacent} pafling which, they came to immenle 
lakes, of which nobody knew the end, nor could they 
ever hope to find it. • Thehr Aory, however, is by Mr 
Bruce fuppofed to be a fi&ion t as the Nile forms no 
lakes throughout ha courfe, ex^pUng that of Tsana 
or Dembea, the Bmits of which are ctmly perceived. 

No other attempt was made by the ancients to dif- 
cover the fources of this celebrated river; and the mat¬ 
ter was looked upon CO be an impoilibility, infomuch- 
that caput NX qumrerc became a proverb, denoting 
the impoilibility of any undertaking.. The firA. 
who, iu more modern ages, made any attempt of this 

kind 
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kind tiras a monk fent into Abyffinia in tke year yaa, April 1618 being here, together with the king and Nifc; 
by Nonnofua, ambaflador from the emperor Juilm. his army, 1 afeended the place, and obferved every 
This monk is called Cufmat tht Hemtiti and likewiie thing with great attention : I difcoveretl firft two 
Jndoplaujles, from his fnppofed travels into India. He round fountains each about Four palms in diameter, 
proceeded «w far as the city of Axwn, but did not and fatw, with the greatcil delight, what neither Cy- 
viiit that part of the country where the head of the rus the Perlian, nor Canibyfcs, nor Alexander the 
Nde lies { nor, hi Mr Bruce’s opinion, would it have Great, nor the famous Julius Casfar, could ever dif> 
biyn prafiicahle for him to do fo. The difeovery,- cover. The two openings of thefe fountains have no 

however, is faid to have been made at laft by Peter ilTue in the plain on the top of the mountain, but 

Paez the miilionary. But the truth of this accooiit is flow from the root it. The fecond fountain lies about 
denied by Mr Bruce, for the following reafons: a ilonc.<;aIl weft from the former: the inhabitants fay 

1. ** No relation of this kind (fays be) was to be found that this whole mountain is full of water i and add, 

in three copies of Peter Paez’s hiftory, to which I had that the -^ole plain about the fountain is floating and 
accefs when in Italy, on asy return home. .One of unfteady, a certain mark that there is water concealed 
thefe copies I faw at Milan } and, by the intereft of under it; for which reafun the water does not overflow 
friends, had an opportunity of perufing it at my lei> at the fountain, but forces itfelF with great violence 
fure. The other two were at Bologna and Rome. 1 out at the foot of the mountain. The inhabitants to- 
ran through them rapidly ( attending only to the place gether with the emperor, who was then prefent with 
where the deferiptiou ought to have been, and where his army, maintain, that that year it trembled very 
I did not find it: but havinpr copied the firft and laft little on accoiuit of the drought t but in- ether years,, 

page of the Milan manufcript, and comparing them that it trembled and overmiwcd fo that it could 

with the two laft mentioned, 1 found that all the three fcarce be approached urithout danger. The breadth 
were, word for word, the fame, and none of them con* of the circumference may be about the call of n 
tained one fyltable of the d^fcoverr of the iburce. fling: below the top of this mountain the people 

2. Alphopfo Mendez came into Abylfinia about a live about a league diftant from the fountain to the 
year after Pacx’s death. New and defirable as that weft ; and this place is called Ge^ ; and the fountain 
difeovery muft have been to himfelf, to the pope, king feems to be about a cannon Ihot diftant from Geefli; 
of Spain, and all his great patrons in Portugal and moreover the field where the fountain is, is on all iides 
Italy ; though be wrote the hiftory of the country, difficult of accefs, except on the north fide, where it 

^ and of the particulars concerning the miffion in great may be afeended with eafe.” 

detail and with good judgment, yet he never men* On this relation Mr Bruce obferves, that there is 
tions this journey of Peter Paez, though it probably no fuch place as Sahala ; it ou^htto have been named 
saiuft have been conveyed to Rome and Portugal after Saeaia, fignifying the higheft ridge of land, where the 
■' j|l^}l ||i|peftion and under his authority. 3. Balthazar water falls equally down on both fides, from call and 
. learned .jefuit, has wrote two volumes in weft, or from north and fouth. So the Ibarp roofs 

- great candour and impartiality, conGderiiig of our houfes, irfiere the water runs down equally 

thie'f|d^'Oi^ofe times; and he declares his work to on the oppofite fides, are called by the fame name, 
be cohtpikd from thofe of Alphonfo Mendez the pa- Other objeftions are drawn from the fituation of 
triarchi the two volumes of Peter Paez, as well places, and from the number and fituation of the 
• as from the ro^lar reports made by the individuals of fountains themfclves, every one of wluch Mr Bruce 
3he company in fome places, and by the provincial found by afltial menfuration to be different from 
. fi^rs in othera } to all which he had complete accefs, Kircher’s account. The following, however, he looks 
iu alfotq the annual reports of Peter Paez, among the upon to be decifive that Paez never was on the fpot. 

reft from , 1598 to 1612 ; yet Tellez makes no men- “ He fays, the field in which the fountains of the 

tion of ft|{^ a difeovery, though he is very particular Nile are, is of very difficult accefs ; the afeent to it 
,^wto #e ment of each miffionary during the long being very ftcep, excepting on the north, where it 

Tcign of Rileilidas, which occupies more than half the is plain and eafy. Now, if wc look at the beginning 

two volumes." «>f this dcfcripiion, wc fliould think it would be the 

The firft, and indeed the only account of the foun- defceiit, not the afeent, that would be troublefome ; 
of the Nile, publilhcd before that of Mr Bruce, for the fountains were placed- in a valley, and people 
lurcher's ; who fays that he rook it from the rather defrend into valleys than afernd into them; but 
wiithigs of Peter Paez. The time when the difeovery fuppofing it was a valley in which there was a field up* 
is laid to have been made was the 21ft of April 1618 } on whidh there was a mountain, and on the mountain 
at which feafon the rains are begun, and therefore very thefe fountains; Hill, I fay, that thefe mountains arc 
unwholefome; fo that the Abyffinian armies are not nearly inatccflible on the three fides; but that the 
without extreme ncceffity in the field; between Sep- mod difficult of them all is the north, the way we 
tember and February at fartheft is the time they ara afeend from the plain of Goutto. From the call, 
abroad from the capital and in aaion. by Sacala, the afeent is made from the valley of Lii- 

The river (fays Kirchcr) af this day, by the chambara, and from the plain of Affoa to the fouth 
Ethiopians, is called Abavy ; it rifes in the kingdom jou have the alinoft perpendicular craggy cliff of 
of Gojam, in a territory called Sahala^ whofe inbabi* * Geeih, covered with thorny bufhes, trees, and bam- 
bitants are called Agows. Tht fource of the Nile is boos, which cover the mouths of tlie caverns j and on 
fjtuated in the weft part of Gojam, in the higheft the north you have the mountains of Aformaflia, 
part of a valley, which refemblcs a great plain oft every thick fet with all forts of thorny trees an^ fl^bs, 
fide furrounded by high mouataint. On the aift of cfpeciaily with the kantuffa - theft thickets 
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Nile, over, filled witlj wild beads, efpecially liuge, long-haired 
■'baboons, which we frequently met walking upright. 
Through thefe high and difficult mountaius we have 
only nai-Tow paths, like thofe of fheep, made by the 
g<iats, o! the wild beads we are fpeaking of, which, 
afur we had walked on them fora long fpacc, landed 
us frequently at the edge of fomc valley or precipice, 
and forced us to go back again to feek a iicwi' road. 
From towards Zeegam to the weftward, and from the 
plain where the river winds fo much, is the only eafy 
acirefs to the fountains of tire Nile: and they that 
afiend to them by this way will not even think that 
approach too eafy.” 

Peter HcHing, a Proteftant of Lubcc, refided fe¬ 
deral years in the country of Oojam, and was even 
governor of it, but he never made any attempt to dif- 
COTcr the fource of the Nile t dedicating himfelf en¬ 
tirely to a dudious and folitary life. The mod ex¬ 
traordinary attempt, however, that ever was made 
to difeover the fource of this or any other river, was 
that of a German nobleman named Ptttr Joftph dt 
/Sotur, comte de Defreval. He had been in the Da- 
nifh navy from the year 1721 j and, in 1739, was 
made rear-admiral. That fame year he refigned his 
commiflion, and began bis attei^t to difeover the 
fource of the Nile in Egypt. To this country he 
took his wife along with Itim t and had no fooner 
reached Cairo, than he quarrelled with a Turkiih mob 
on a point of etiquette ; which indantly brought upon 
them the janizaries and guards of police, to take them 
into cudody. The couiitcfs exerted herfclf in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner} and armed only with a pair of 
fcii&rs, put all the janizaries to night, and even 
Wounded (everal of them ; fo that her hulband was left 
at liberty to purfue his plan of difeovery. To accom- 
plifli this, he provided a barge witli fmall cannon, and 
furniflied with all acccf&ry provifiuns for himfelf and 
bis wife, who was dill to accompany him. Before be 
fet out, however, it was fuggefted to him, that, fup- 
pofing government might proteft him fo far as to 
allow bis barge to pafs the confines of Egypt fafely, 
and to the firlt catarafl; fuppofing alfo that flic was 
arrived at Ibrim, or Deir, the lad garrifons depend¬ 
ing on Cairo j yet dill fomc days journey above the 
garrifons of Deir and Ibrirn began the dreadful deferts 
of Nubia; and farther fouth, at the great cataradk of 
Jan Adel, the Nile falls 20 feet down a perpendicular 
took—-fo that here his voyage mud undoubtedly end. 
The count, however, flattered himfelf with being able 
to obtain fuch affidance from the garrifons of Ibrim 
■nd Deir as would enable him to take the veflel to 
pieces, and to carry it above the catarad, where it 
could again be launched into the river. To facili¬ 
tate this fehetaehe had even entered inton ^ifhty with 
fomc of the barbarians named Kennmft, who refide 
near the catara£I, and employ themfelves ti^nthering 
fena, which abounds in their country. iSefe pro- 
mifed to affift him in this extraordinary adventure | 
but, luckily for the count, he fuffered htnifelf at lad 
to be perfuaded by fomc Venetian merchants at Cairo 
not to proceed in perfon on fttch n dangerous and un¬ 
heard of navigation, but rather to depute Mr Norden, 
his lieutenant, who was likewife to ferve as hit 
draughtfman, to recoinnoitre the forts of Ibrim and 
aa well as the eataradfc of Jan Adel, and renew 


his treaty with the Eenaoufs.. 'This {fcntteman ac- Jfihr. 
cordiugly embarked upon one of the vefiels common' 
on the Nile, but met with a great many difficulties 
and difufters before be could reach Syettc and the firft 
catarad } after which having with ftill greater diffi¬ 
culty reached Ibrim, inflead of meeting with any en¬ 
couragement for the count to proceed on his voyage, 
he was robbed of all he had by the govtmor of 
fort, and narrowly efcaped with his life; it having, 
beeu for fomc time determined by him and bis folditcrs, 
that Mr Norden fhould be put to death. By thefe 
difficulties the Count was fo much diflicartened, that be 
determined to make no more attempts on the Nubian 
fide. He now. refolved to enter Abyffinia by the 
ifland of Mafuab. With this view he undertook a 
voyage round the Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
reach the Red fea by the ftraits of Babelmandel: but 
having begun to ufe his Spanifh commiffion, and taken 
two Engliih fhips, he was met by Commodore Barnet, 
who made prizes of all the vcflels be had with him, and 
fent home the count himfelf paflenger in a Portuguefe 
fbtp to Lifbon, 

Thus Mr Bruce confiden himfelf as the firft £u- 
rojpean who reached the fourccs of this river. He 
informs us that they are*^ in the country of the Agows, 
as Kircherhad faidt fo that the latter muft cither have 
vifited them himfelf, or have had very good informa¬ 
tion concerning them. The name of the place through 
which is the paflage to the territory of the Agows, is 
Abala / a plain or rather valley, generally about half 
a mile, and never exceeding a whme mile, in bteadth. 

The mountains which furround it are at firft of.an in- 
confiderable height, covered to the very top witii!{i!i^b<* 
age and acacia trees) bat aa they 
fouthward they become more rugged apd 
On the top of thefe mountains are 
producing excellent pafture. . ‘I%ofe tp 
a mountain called Aformafiat where, i^i» 
nearly fouth..eaft, they turn fouth, and cnelw the 
villages and territory of Sacala, which lle at the loot 
of them) and ftill lower, that is, more, to,the weftwards 
is the fmall village of Geelh, where founj^ins^w 
the Nile are iituated. Here the mountains me in the 
form of a crefeent) and along thefe 'the river take# 
its courfe. Thofe which enelofe the eaft ^e of the 
plain run parallel to the former ia their w|^' courfe, 
making part of the spountains of LccUti^baea, or 
at leaft joining with them, and thefe two, when be¬ 
hind Aformafka, tom to the fouth, and then to thO' 
fouth-weft, taking the fame form at they do f qaije< 
making a greater curve, and enclofing them IffiewJI^ ufi 
the form of a crefeent, the extremity of which 
nates immediately above a fmall lake named Goaderoo iq 
the plain of Afiba, below Geelh, aud dtrcflly at tbq 
fountains of the Nile. 

Having pafled feveral confiderable ftreams, all of 
which empty themfelves into the Nile, our traveller 
found himfelf at laft obliged to afeend a very fteeu ami 
rugged mountain, where no other path was to be founii 
but a very narrow one made by the Iheep or goats, and 
which in fomc places was broken, and full of holes) in 
others, he was obftrudledvritb large ftones, which feemed 
to have remained there fince the creation. The whole 
w.aa covered with tliick wood) and he was everywhere 
ftopped by the kautaffis,a8 well asby feveral other thorny 

plantr 
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plants, almoft as troublcfome as that, 
however, re'ached the top, he had a fight of the Nile 
immediately. heiow him but fo dimintflied iu fize, 
that it now appeared only a brook fcarce fufficient 
to turn a •mill. The village of Greih ia not within 
light of the fountains of the river, though not more 
than 600 yards difiant from them. The country about 
that place terminates in a cliff of about 300 yards high, 
which reaches down to the plain of AiToa, continuing 
iii ^e fame degree of elevation till it meets the Nile 
again about 17 milea to the foutliward, after having 
made the circuit of the provinces of Gojam and Damot. 
In the middle of this cliff is a vail cave runiiing.ftraight 
northward, with many by paths forming a natural 
labyrinth, of fuilicient bigucfs to Contain the inbabi* 
tauts of the whole village with their cattle. Into this 
Mr Bruce advanced about 100 yards t but be did not 
choofc to go farther, aa the cancue he carried with him 
feemed ready to go out; and the people affored him that 
there was nothing remarkable to be feen at the end. 
The face of this cliff, fronting the fonth, affords a 
very pidurefque view from the plain of Aflba below} 
parts of the houfes appearing at every ftage through 
^he bufhes and thickets of trees. The mouths of the 
cavern above mentioned, as well as of feveral others 
which Mr Bruce did not fee, are hid by almoff im« 
penetrable fences of the woril kind of thorns nor it 
there any other communication betwixt the upper part 
and the houfes but by narrow winding Iheep paths, very 
difficult to be difeovered ; all of them being allowed to 
be ov^grown, as a pait of the natural defence of the 
peopl^ The edge of the cliff is covered with lofty and 
[•b.trees, which feem to form a natural fence to pre- 
t pepplc^fivni fitUing down: and the beauty of the 
43 te AbyfBniaa thorn# bear, feems to 
<Jl^iil 4 e for their had qualities. From the 

of dte diff of Geefli, above where the village is 
fftuatedf the ground flopes with a defeent due north, till 
wecoQie to atriangularmaribupwardsof 86 yards broad, 
;tknd aSfi firotil the edge of the-cliff, and from a priell's 

t nfe where Mr Bfnce refided. On the eaft, the ground 
feends with a very gentle (lope from the large village 
of Sacala, whidt gives its name tp the territory, aud 
ia about fix mffes diflant from the fource, though to 
appearance not above two. About the middle of this 
marfii, -and not quite 40 yards from the foot of the 
mountain ^^Gcefli, rifes a circular hillock about three 
feet from the furface of the-marik itfelf,. though found* 
ed ■ apparently much deeper in it. The diameter of 
'^is hillock is not quite 12 feet, and it is furroiinded 
'^hfeAfiMlllow trench which collcds the water, and fends 
it- blFto the eallw'ard. This is firmly built of fod 
brought from the fides, aud kept conflantly in repair 
by the Agows, who woylhip, the river, and perform 
their religious ceremonies upon this as an altar. In 
the midff of it is a circular hole, in the formation or 
enlargement of which the work of art is evidently dif. 
cernible. It is always kept clear of grafs and aquatic 
plants, and the water in it is perfedly pure and Hmi 
pid, but withou^any ebullition or motion difccrnible 
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Having at lail, creafe or diminifh during all the time of his refidenee 
at Geefh. On putting down the fliaft of a lance, he ‘ 
found a very feeble refiffance at fix feet four inches, 
as if from weak ruflics and grafs; and, about fix inches 
deeper, he found hit lance bad entered into foft earth, 
but met with no obffniflion from lionet or gravel: and 
the fame was confirmed by ufing a heavy plummet, 
with a line befmeared with fuap.—^'Fhit it the nrft foun* 
tain of the Nile. 

The fecund fountain is fituated at about ten feet 
dillant from the former, a little to the well of fonth 
and it only (i inches in diameter, but eight feet 
three inches deep. The third is about 20 feet SSW 
from the firft; the mouth being fomewhat more than 
two feet in diameter, and five feet eight inches in depth, 
Thcfe fountains are made ufe of as altars, and from the 
foot of each iffucs a brifk running rill, which, uniting 
with the water of the firfl trench, goes off nt the 
eaft fide in a llream which, our author conjeAurcs, 
would fill a pipe about two inches diameter. The wa> 
ter of thefe fountains is extremely light and good, aud 
intenfely cold, though expofed to the fcorcliiog heat 
. of the fun, without any (helter; there being no trees 
nearer than the cliff of Geefh. Tlie longitude of the 
principal fountain was found by Mr Bnice to be 36° 
55' 3^' E. from Greenwich. The elevation of tlie 
gronod, according to hit account, mull be very great, 
at the barometer Hood only at 22 Englilh iuebes. 

<• Neither (fays he) did it vary fcnfibly from that 
height any of the following days 1 (laid at Geefh ; and 
thence 1 inferred, that at the fources of the Nile I 
was then more then two miles above the level of the 
fea a prodigious height, to enjoy a (ky perpetually 
clear, as alfo »hot fun never overcafl for a moment 
with clouds from rifing to fetting." In the morning 
of Nov. 6. the thermometer flood at 44°, at noon 
96“, and at funfet 46”. It was fenfibly cold at night, 
and Hill more fo about an hour before funrife. 

The Nile thus formed by the union of dreams from 
tbefc three fountains, runs eallward through the marfh 
for about 30 yards, with very little increafe of its water, 
but ftill dillin£lly vifible, till it ia met by the graffy 
brink of the land defeending from Sacala. By this it 
is turned gradually NE, and then due north ; and in 
the two miles in which it Sows in that diredion it 
receives many fmall flreams from fprings on each fide; 
fo that about this diftance from the fountains it be¬ 
comes a ilream capable of turning a common mill. 
Our traveller was much taken with the beauty of this 
fpot. ** The fmall rifing hills about us (fays he) were 
all thick covered with verdure, efpeciftlly. with clover 
the largeft and fineft I ever faw { the tops of tlie 
heighta covered with trees of a prodigious fize : the 
ilream, at the banks of which we were wting, was lim> 
pid, and pure at the fineft cryflal; the fod covered 
thick with a kind of. bufhy tree, that feemed to affc6l 
to grow to DO height, but, thick with foliage and young 
branches, rather to afllil the furface of the water { 
whilil it bore, in prodigious quantities,, a beautiful 
gfillow flower, not unlike a fingle. rofc of that colour, 


on its furface. The mouth is fome parts of an inch • but without thorns ; and indeed, upon examination,, 
left than three feet diameter, apd at the time our au- we found that it was not a fpccies of the rofe, but of' 
thor firft vifited it (Nov. 5. 1770), the water ftood the hyperkum." _ • r * 

about two inches from the brim, nor did it cither in- Here Mr Brace exults greatly io his fuecAr a# 
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Wfc. having not only fcen the fonutaing of ihe Nile, but 
‘ **•' v *"***' the river iifelf running in a fmall ftrcam j fo that the 
ancient faying of the poet, 

Nte licuit popttlU parvum te Nile viJere, 

could not be applied to him. Here he Jlepped over it, 
he fays, more than 50 times, though he had told us, 
in the preceding page, that it was three yardt over. 
From this ford, however, the Nile turns to the weft- - 
ward ; and, after running over loofeftoneB occafionally 
in that direftion about four miles farther, there is a 
fmall cataradt of about fix feet in height s after which 
it leaves the mountainous country, and takes its courfe 
through the plains of Guutto. Here it flows fo gently 
that its motion is fcarcety to be perceived, but turns 
and winds in its diredlion *'morc than any river he ever 
faw I forming more than 20 iharp angular peninfulas 
in the fpace of five miles. Here the foil is compofed 
of a marftiy clay, quite deftitute of trees, and very dif¬ 
ficult to travel through; and where its ftrcam receives 
no eonfiderable addition. lifuing out from thence, 
however, it is joined by fcvcral rivulets which fall from 
the mountains on each fide, fo that it becomes a con- 
fidcrable ftream, with high and broken banks covered 
with old timber trees for three miles. In its courfe it 
inclines to the north-eaft, and winds very much, till it 
receives firft a fmall river named Diwa, and then ano¬ 
ther named Dee-ohha, or the river Dee. Turning then 
iharply to the eaft, it falls down another catarafl, and 
about three miles below receives the Jemma, a pure 
and limpid ftream, not inferior in fixe to itfcif. Pro¬ 
ceeding ftill to the northward, it receives a number of 
other ftreams, and at laft croffes the foiithern part of 
the lake Tzana or Dcmbca, prefervittg the colour of 
its ftream during its pafiage, and iifuing out at the 
weft fide of it in the territory of Oara. 

There is a ford, though very deep and dangerous, 
at the place where the^Nile firft afltimes the name of 
a river, after emerging from the lake Dembea: but the 
ftream in other places is exceedingly rapid : the banks 
in the courfe of a few miles become very high, and are 
covered with the moft beautiful and variegated verdure 
that can be conceived. It is now confined by the 
mountains of Btgemdcr till it reaches Alata, where 
is the third cataradl. This, we are informed by Mr 
Bruce, is the moil magnificent fight he ever beheld ; 
but he thinks that the height has rather been exagger¬ 
ated by the miflionaries, who make it 50 feet; and 
after many attempts to meafure it, he is of opinion 
that it is nearly 40 feet high. At the time he viiited 
it, the river had been pretty much fwelled by ^rains, 
and fell in one flieet of water, without any interval, for 
the fpace of half an Engliili mile in breadth, with fnch 
a noife as ftunned and made him giddy for fome time. 
The river, for foir.c fpace both above and below the 
fall, was covered with a thick mill, owiw to the fmall 
particles of the water dalhed up into'me air by the 
violence of the (hock. The river, though fwelled be¬ 
yond its ufual fixe, retained its cleamefs, and fell into 
a natural bafon of rock ; the ftream appearing to r^n 
back agaiiift the foot of the precipice over which it« 
falls with great violence; forming innumerable ed¬ 
dies, waves, and being in exccfllve commotion, as may 
caiilyrbe imagined. Jerome Lobo pretends that be 
war,Able to reach the foot of the rock, and fit under 


the prodigious arch of water fpouting over 'it; but Nile. 
Idr Druce does not hefitate to pronounce this to be 
an abfolute falfehood,' The noife trf tire cataratl, 
which, he fays, is like the loudeft thunda',.could not 
but confound and deftruy bis fenlc of hcarring; while 
the rapid motion of the water before his eyes would 
dazzle the fight, make biin giddy, and utterly de¬ 
prive him of all of his intelledlual powers. “ It was a 
moft magnificent fight (fays Mr Bruce), that ages, 
added to the greateft length of human life, wouhb^Aot 
deface or eradicate from my memory : it ftruck me 
with a kind of ftupor, and a total oblivion of where 
1 was, and of every other fublnnarjr concern.'* 

About half a mile below the catara£l,.the Nile is 
confined between two rocks, where it runs in a narrow 
channel with impetuous velocity and great noife. At 
the village of Alata there is a bridge over it, conilfting 
of one arch, and that no more than 25 feet wide. 

This bridge ia ftrongly fixed into the fi^d rock on 
both fides, and fome part of the parapets ftill remain. 

No crocodiles ever come to Alata, nor arc any ever 
feen beyond the catarad. 

Below this tremendous wat^-fall the Nile takes a 
foHth-eaft dire£lion, along the weftern fide of Begem- 
der and Andiara on the right, rnclofing the province 
of Gojam. It receives a great number of ftreams from 
both fides, and after fevcral turns takes at laft a di- 
re6lion almoft due north, and approaches within <52 
miles of its fource. Notwithftanding the vaft increafe 
of its waters, however, it is ftill fordable at fome fea- 
fons of the year ; and the Galla crofs it at ttfi times 
without any difficulty, citlicr by fwimraiitgi, dr on 
goats-fkins blown up like bladders. It ,is. likiesiifi!;^ 
crofled on fmall rafts, placed on tuto ikh^ filled 
wind; or by twifting their hands r(nitA4 the 
the horfes who fwim. over; a method ifi'ifvays 
the women who follow the Abyffiniah armies, and imt . 
obliged to crofs unfordable rivers. In this part of 
the river crocodiles are met with in great otunbersi . 
but the fuperftitious people pretend they have chartna 
fuificicntly powerful to defend themfelvea againft theh* 
voracity.—-The Nile now ieems to have forced its pSf- 
fage through a gap in fome very high mountains which 
bound the country of the Ganges, and falls down a . 
catara£l of 280 feet high ; and immediately Ixdow this 
are two others, both'of very tmnfldci^ble height, 

Thefe mountains run a great way to weftward, ; 
whereHhey arc called Dyre or Tegla, the cafterri end of 
them joining the mountains of Kuetra, where they . - 
have the name of Faxticla, Thefe mountains, 
author informs us, arc all inhabited by Pagan 
but the country is lefs koowu than any othed '^'^he 
African continent. There is plenty of gold waffaed 
down from the mountains by thr torrents io the rainy 
fcafon ; which is the fine gold of Sennaar named Tii~ 
bar. 

The Nile, now running clofc by Sennaar in a direc¬ 
tion nearly north and fouth, makes afterwards a fharp 
turn to the eaft; affording a pleafaot view in the &ir 
feafon, when it is hrim-fuu, and indeed the only orna¬ 
ment of that bare and inhofpitahle country. Leaving 
Sennaar, it pafles by many large towns inhabited by 
Arabs, all of them of a White complexion ; then paf- 
ftng Gerri, and turning to the north-eaft, it joins the 
Tacazze, paifing, during its courfe through this coun¬ 
try. 
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try a large and popoloot town named Cimii, pro* 
bably the Candace of the ancientf. Here Mr Brucd 
foppoCn the ancient tdand or penhifiifai of Meroe to 
have been Stinted. Having at length rteetved the 
great rivcr«Atbara> like Aftaborat of the andents* H 
turna diredlly north for about two degreca i then mak^ 
ing a very unexpedted turn weft by fouth for tnorc 
than two degrcea in longitude, and winding very little, 
it arrivtt at Korti, the nrft town in Barabra, or king*' 
dam of DoiiMla. Fmni Korti it runs almoft footn« 
weft tiB it panes Dotigola, called aUb ^90, the capital 
of Barabra} after whieh it comet to Mofchoi, a don- 
Cderable town and place of refreflimcnt to the cara^ 
vans when they were allowed to pafs from Sgypt to 
Ethiopia. From thence turning to the north-eatt it 
meets with a chain of mountaint in about ax* 15' of 
N. latitude, where is the feveath cataraA named 
AdeL This is likewife very tremendous, though not 
above half as high as that of Alata. l^is courfe is 
BOW continued till it falls into the Mediterranean; 
there being only one other cataraift in the whoU 
fipace, which it much inferior to any of thofe already 
deferibed. 

This vary particolar and abhoraie account of the 
foarces of tM Nile and of the courfe of the river given 
by Mr Bnuec,. hath not cfcaped crftidfm. We find him 
accufed by the reviewers, not only of having brought 
nothing to light that waa not previoufiy known to the 
learned, but even of having revealed nothing which was 
not previoufiy pidilifhed in Guthrie’s Geographical 
OranteMr. Tbw, however, feems by no means a fair 
naA'CHfdid cndctfin. If the fources of the NUe, aa 
e Adhrib ad by Mr Bruce, were known to the author of 
iprnibaKW^ they nusft likewife have been fo 
Jdvery nabdlar of geogiwpliy fince the time of the 
as tbe reviewers have particu- 
v3arhted that bo^, would not fsem to have been the 
. iuioi -,'If any tfaing new was pabfiihed there previous 
'lio tlKtui^pieanmce of Mr Bruce’s work, it muft pro- 
'bettn derived indhredly from himfelf; of 
daoddNoe meldiDd of proceeding that gentleman 
''‘'im., had frequent occafion to' comphni in other cafes, 
ia oB^ed, however, that he has given the name of 
to a ftroam whi^ does not deferve it. This, like 
;-'SiQ otber large rivers, is compofed of innumerable 
tslgamdsno t to vifit tbe top of every one of whidr would 
.indeed as Herculean tsdk. The fourae of the largcft 
branidi therefore, and that which hat the longeft 
eoudie, is undoubte^y to be accounted the fource of 
..\the river | but here it is denied that Mr Bruce had 
■ 'lillpkient information. •• Of the innumerable ftreame 
^Isi^akey) that feed the lake of Tzana, there is one 
euda in- a bog, to which Mr Bruce was coudaOed 
by Wohio, a lying guide, who told him it was the 
fource of the Nile. Mr Broke, in a matter of far 
lefs importimce, wouU not have taken Woldu’s word ; 
but he is perfusded, that in this cafe he fpoke truth j 
beeaufe the, credulous barbarians of ibe neighbouring 
diftriA paid fomething hke worfliip to this brook, 
which, at the diftance of 14 mites from its fource, is 
not- 20 feet broads, mtd nowhere one foot deep. Now • 
ft is almoft unnecefTary to obCerve, that the nstives of 
that country being, according to Mr Bruce’s report, 
paijans. might be expeAed to worfhip the pure and fafli^ 
tary ftream; to which, with other extraordinary quuli^ 
VoL. XIII. Part I. 
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ties, their fuperiUtlon aferibed the pdwer 6f coring the 
bite of a mad dog; Had he traced to its fotirce any 
of the other rivulets which run into the lake Teana# 
It is not unlikely that he might have tnet with fimilar 
loftances of credidity among the ignorant inhabitants 
of its banks. Yet this would not prove any one of 
them in particular to be the head of the Nile. It 
Would betrifling with the patience of our readers tO 
fay one word more on tbe queftion, whether the Pof- 
tuguefe Jefuits or Mr Bruce difeovered what they er- 
raneoufty call the head of tlie Nile. Before either 
they or he had indulged themfelvcs in a vain triumph 
over the labours of antiquity, they ought to have beei 
fure that they had effeAed what antiquity was tlnable 
to acGoinpliih. Now the river deferibed by the Jefuit 
Kircher, wlio oolteAed the information of his brethrenv 
as weU as by Mr Bruce, is not tbe Nile of Whicli the 
ancients were in queft. This is amply proved by the 
prince of modern geographers, the incomparable D'Aii- 
ville (at lead tiU our own Rennet appeared), in a 
copious Memoir publiihed in the zftth volume of thC 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, p. 45--*» 
To this learned difTertation we refer ciur readers ; add¬ 
ing only what teems probable from the writings of 
Diodorus Siculus and Herodottfs, that the ancients 
had two meanings when they fpoke of the head or 
fource of the Nile s Pirft, Literally,' the head or fource 
of that great Weftern ftream now called the 
River ; 'Which contains a much greater weight of 
waters, and has a much longer courfe than tne river 
deferibed by the Jefuits and by Mr Bruce ; and, xdly. 
Metaphorically, the caute of tbe Nile’s inundation.— 
This caute they had difeovered to be the tropical rains, 
which fall in the extent of 16 degrees on each fide of 
tbe line} which made tbe facriftan of Minerva’s temple 
of Sais in Egypt tell that iuqoifitive traveller Hero¬ 
dotus, that the waters of the Nile run in two oppofite 
diredtions from its fource ; the one north into Egypt, 
the other foutli into Ethiopia j and the reports of all 
travellers into Africa ferve to explain and confirm this 
obtervation. The tropical rains they acknowledge, 
give rite to the Nile and all its iribiitaiy dreams which 
flow northward into the kingdom of Sennaar, as well 
as to the Zebee, and fo many large rivers which flow 
fouth into Ethiopia j and then, sccording to tlie incli¬ 
nation of tbe ground, fall into the Indian or Atlantic 
ocean. Such then, according to the Egyptian priefts, 
is the true aiul philofophical futirce of the Nile ; a 
fource difeovered above 3000 years ago, and not, us 
Mr Bruce and the Jefuits have fuppofed, the head of a 
paltry rivulet, one of the innumerable ftreams that 
feed the lake Tzana.” 

On this fevcrc criticifm, however, it is obvious to re¬ 
mark, that if the fource of the Nile had been rlifco- 
vered fo many years ago, there is not the leaft proba- 
biKty that the finding of it fltould have been tleemtd 
an impoilible undertaking, which it moft certainly was, 
by the Uneients.—That the finding out the fountains 
of the river ktelf was an objeA of their inquiry, caii- 
Obt be doubted ; and from the accounts given by Mr 
Bruce, it afipcars very evident that none of the an¬ 
cients had equal fuccete with himfelf { though indeed 
the Jefuits, as has already been obferved, teem to have 
a r^ht to dtfpute It with him. From thS^jh^C. 
fpondence of his accounts with tbift of the JlWB^ it 
K ' 'y^lehrs 
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appears certain that the mofl conftderabie 
' vrhjch flows, into the lake Tzana takes its rife from 
the fountains at Geefli already dcfcribed; and thiu. 
it is the mofl confidcrabie plainly appears from its 
llream beiog^ viflble through the wWc breadth of 
the lake, which is not the cafe with any of the reft... 
The preference given to this ftreapi by the Agows^ 
who worfhip it, feems alfo an inconteftable proof that 
they look upon it to be the great river which pafles 
through Ethiopia and Egypt; nor will the ai^ument 
of the reviewers hold good in fuppq^ng that other 
ftreams are worfliipped, unlefs they, could prove that 
they are fo. As little can it be any objection or 
difparagemeat to Mr Bruce’s labours, that he did not 
difeover the fources of the weftem branch of the Nile 
called the M^hite River. Had he done fo, it might 
next have been objefled that he did not vifit the fprings 
of the Tacazze, or any other branch. That the ori¬ 
gin of the White river was unknown to the ancients 
may readily be allowed ; but fo were the fountains of 
Geclh, as evidently appears from the erroneous po- 
fitibu of the fources of the caflern branch of the Nile 
laid down by Ptolemy. Our traveller, therefore, 
certainly has the merit, if not of difeovering the 
fources, at leafl: of confirming the accounts whi<m the 
jefuits have given of the fources, of the r^ver called 
the Nile; and of which the White river, whether 
greater or fmaller, feems to be accounted only a 
branch. The fuperior veneration paid to the eaftem . 
branch of this celebrated river will alfo appear from 
the variety of names given to it, as well as from the 
import of thefe names; of which Mr Bruce gives the 
following account. 

By the Agows it is named GsshV, Geefat or Stir s 
the firfl of which term flgniftcs a god. It is like- 
wife named Mt father ; and has many other names, all 
of them implying the mofl: profound veneration. 
Having defeended - into Gujam it is named jibay i 
which, according to Mr Bruce, iignifies the river that 
fuddcnly fwells and overflows periodically with rain. 
By the Gongas on the fouth fide of the mountains 
Dyrc and Tagla, it is called Dahli, and by thofe on 
the north fide Koviaft; both of which names fignify a 
v/atehing dog, the latrator anubis, or dog'Jlar. In the 
plain country between Fazurlo and Sennaar it is called 
Nile which fignifies blue; and the Arabs interpret 
this name by the word A*ergue; which name it re¬ 
tains till it reaches Halfaia, where it receives the 
White river. 

I'ormerly the Nile had the name of Sirit, both be¬ 
fore and after it enters Beja, which the Greeks ima¬ 
gined was given to it on account of its black colour 
during the inundation t but Mr Bruce aflures us that 
the river has no fuch colour. He affirms, with great 
probability, that this name in the country of fieja 
imports the river of the dog-Jlar, on whofe vertical ap¬ 
pearance this river overflows; and this idolatrous 
worfhip (fays he} was probably part of the rcafou of 
the queltiou the prophet Jeremiah afks : And what 
baft thou to do in Egypt to drink the water of Se^, 
or the w'atcr profimed by idolatrous rites ?” As for c 
the firfl, it is only the tranflation of tlie word bahar 
applied to the Nile. The inhabitants of the.Barabra 
to this day call it Rabar el Nil, or the fea of the Nile, 
in cdi|^B<hftiii^ion to the Red i«a, for which they 
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ftream -have no- other name than Rabat el Moleeb, or the 
Sak fea. The jun&ion of the three great rivers, the 
Nile flowing on the weft fide of Mcroe} the Tacazze, 
wltich wadies the eaft fide, and joins die Nile at Mag- 
giran in N. Eat. 17” ; and the Mareb, which falls into 
this laft fomething above the junAion, gives the name 
of Triton to the Nile. 

The name JEgyptus, which it has in Homer, and 
which our author fuppqfes to have been a very -an¬ 
cient name even in Ethiopia, is more difficult to ac¬ 
count for. This has been almoft univerfally fuppof-' 
ed to be derived from the black colour of the inun¬ 
dation j but Mr Bruce, for the reafons already given, 
will not admit of this. “ Egypt (fays he) in the 
Ethiopic is called y Gipt, Agar; and an inhabitant of 
the country, for precifely fu it is pronounced; 

which means the country of ditches or canals, drawn 
from the Nile -on both fides at right angles with the 
river: nothing furely is more obvious »an to write 
y Gipt, fo pronounced, Egypt t and, with its termina¬ 
tion ut or oe, Egypiut. The Nile is alfo called Kro^ 
nidet, Jupiter; and has had feveral other, apjpellations 
beftowed upon it by the poets; though thae are ra¬ 
ther of a tranfitory nature than to be ranked among. 
the ancient names of the river. By fome of the an¬ 
cient fathers it has been named Geoaj and by a 
ftrange train of miracles they would have it to be one 
of the rivers of the terreftrial paradife; the fame which 
is faid to have cneompafled the whole land of Cufli or 
Ethiopia. To.effieA this, thej- are obliged to bring 
the river a great number of miles, qot omy ui^er. the 
earih, but under the fea alfo .; but fuch revera»;at<^ 
no refutation. v,. ,■ 

Under the article Eoyvt we hav* el 

ed the caufe of the annual. inttndatiDn. 4 ^.the’ 
that, with regard to the phenomenon Hfi^^otliing^l 
thcr feems neceflary to be added. . We mall theitifoit ‘ 
only cxtraA from Mr Bruce’s work what he.|^.fsid 
concerning the mode of natural oper«tui^;|^p^whict| - 
the tropical rains are produced; which aro''hOw;..iun«t 
verfally allowed to be the caufe of the ove;flo^ 

ing of this and other rivers. 

According to this gentleman, the air is fo much ijk^’ 
refied by the fun during the time that he remains al> 
mofl ftationary over, the tropic of Capricorn, that the 
other winds loaded with vapours rulh in upon the Inndt 
from the Atlantic ocean on the weft, the Indian ocean 
on the eaft, and the cold Southern, ocean beyond the 
Cape. Thus a great quantity of vapour it gathered,, 
as it were, into a focus; and as the fame caufes con¬ 
tinue to operate during the progrefs of the fun . 

ward, a vaft train of clouds, proceed from 
north, which, Mr Bruce informs us, are fometimes ex-: 
tended much farther than at other timet. Thus he tellt- 
ut, that for two years fome white dappled clouds were 
feen at Gondar, on the 7th of January ; the fun being 
then 34° diftant from the zenith, and sot the .lean 
cloudy fpeck having been feen for leveral mouths 
before. About the firfl of March, however, it begins 
to rain at Gondar but only for a few minutes at s time 
in large drops; the fun being, then iftiout 5" diftant 
flrom the zcnitli. The rainyTeafon commences with 
violence at every place when the fun comes dircAly 
over it; and before it copimences at Gondar, green 
bought and leaves appear floating in the Bahar el Abiad, 

or 
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or White river, which, according to the accounts 
given by the GaUa, our author fuppofes to takeiti rife 
in about 5° north latitude. 

The rains therefore precede the fun only about 5*1 
but they continue and increafe after he has palled it. 
In April all the rivers in the fouthem parts of Abyf- 
iinia begin to fweli, and greatly augment the Nile, 
which is now alfo farther augmented by the vaft quan> 
t ‘7 of water poured into the lake Tzana. On the 
brft days of May, the fun paifes the village of Gerri, 
which is the limit of the tropical rains; and it is very 
remarkable, that, though the fun ftill continues to 
operate with unaWed vigour, all his influence cannot 
bring the clouds farther northward than this vilbge f 
the reafon of which Mr Bruce, with great reafon, (up* 
pofes, to be the want of mountains to the northward. 
In confirmation of this opinion, he obferves, that the 
tropical rains flop at the latitu^ of 14.° inflead of i6* 
in the weilern part of the continent. All this time, 
however, they continue violent in Abyifinia ; and in 
the beginning of June the rivers are all full, and conti* 
nue fo while the fun remains ftationary in the tropic of 
Cancer. 

This esceflive rain, which would fweep off the whole 
foil of Egypt into the fea were it to continue with¬ 
out intermiflion, begins to abate as the fun turns fouth- 
ward; and on hJs arrival at the zenith of each place, 
on bis paiTage towards that quarter, they ceafe entire> 
ly : the realon of which is no Icfs difficult to be dif- 
covered than that of their coming on when he arrives 
pt the zenith in his paflage northward. Be the rea- 
it will, however, the fa£t is certain; and not 
fo, but the time of the rains ceafing is exaA to a 
|e day {'Infomuch, that on the ayft of Septem* 
ibe Nile is generally found to be at its higheft at 
CO, and begins to diminiih every day after. Im- 
' vudiately after the fun has pafled the line, be begins 
the rsitiy feafon to the fouthward ; the rains conftanu 
, lycoMiii vm trith violence as he approaches the ze- 
fluth of each place} but the inundation is now pro- 
Ij^oted iu a dwrent’ manner, according to the differ- 
of circdmftances in the fituation of the places. 
From about 6** S. Lat. a chain of high mountains runs 
■U the way along the middle of the continent towards 
the C»e of Good Hope, and interfedly the fouthern 
part of the pcninfula neatly in the fame manner that 
the Nile does the northern. A Arong wind from the 
fouth, flopping the progrefs of the condenfed vapours, 
daffies them againft the cold fummits of this ridge of 
mountains, and forms many rivers, which efcape in the 
either of eafl or wefl as the level prefents it- 
^ Im.' < If this is towards the wefl, they fall down the 
fide* of the mountains into the Atlantic, and if on the 
eafl into the Indian ocean.—The clouds (fays Mr 
Bruce), drawn by the violent adlion of the fun, are 
condenfed, then broken, and fall as rain on the top of 
this high ridge, and fweli every river; while a wind 
from the ocean on the eafl blows like a monfoon up 
each of thefe flreams, in a direction contrary to their 
current during the whole time of the inundation; and 
this enables boats to afesnd into the weftero parts of * 
Bofala, and the interior country, to the mountains 
where lies the gold. The fame effed, from the fame 
caufe, is produced on the weAern fide towards the At¬ 
lantic i the high ridge of mountains being placed be- 
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tw;een the different countries weft and caft, » at Once 1 *^ 
the fource of their riches, and of tbofe rivers which 
conduit to the treafures, ^ich would be othervrife ht- 
acceffibie, in the eaftem parts of the kingdoms of Ba¬ 
nin, Congo, and Angola. 

•* There are three remarkable appearances afttending" 
the inundation of the, Nile. Every morning in Abyi¬ 
finia is clear, and the fun Aiines. About nine, a fmall ^ 
cloud, not above four feet broad, appiais iu the call, 

.whirling violently round as if upon an axis; but ar¬ 
rived near the zenith, it firA abates its motion, then. ' 
loies its form, and extends itfelf greatly, and feems to 
call up vapours from all the oppufitc quarters. Thefe 
clouds having attained nearly the fame height, raffi 
againA each other with great violence, and pul me al¬ 
ways in mind of Eliflu foretelling rain on Mount Car¬ 
mel. The air, impelled before the heavieA mafs, or 
fwifteA mover, makes an impreffion of its form on the 
collcdion of clouds uppoAte ; and the moment it has 
taken pofTcffion of the fpace made to nceivc it, the 
moA violent thunder poilible to be conceived iuftantly 
follows, with rain : after fomc hours the fley again 
clears, with a wind at north: and it is always difiigrec- 
ably cold when the theimomcteris below €3°. 

“ The fecond thing remarkable is the variation of 
the thermometer. When the fun is in the fouthern 
tropic, 3^'’diAant fiom the zenith of Gondar, it is fel- 
dom lower than 72°; but it falls to 60°, and 63®, 
when the fan is immediately vettiual; fo luippily docs 
the approach of rain compenfatc the heat of a too 
fcorching fun. 

The third is that rcmaikable Aop in the citent 
of the rain northward, when the fun, that has condirit- 
ed the vapours from the line, and Ihould feem now 
more than ever to be in the pofleflion of ilitin, Iq Inic 
overruled fuddtnly} till, on its rttuin to Goni, again 
it refumes the abfulute command ovtr the r.un, and u- 
condudts It to the line, to funiilh diAant dduget to 
the fouthward.'’ 

With regard to the Nile itfllf, it has been faid that 
the quantity of earth brought doivii by it from Abyf- 
finia is fo great, that the whole land of E;,7pi is pio- 
duced from it. This queAion, hoatsei, is diliuAeJ 
under the article Egypt, where it is fliowii that this 
cannot poflibly be the cafe.—Among other authori¬ 
ties there quoted was that of Mi Volncy, who Arenn- 
oiifly argues againA the opinion of Mr Savary and 
others, who have maintained that Egypt is the gift of 
the Nile. Not with Aaiulmg this, houtvtr, wc find 
him afferiing that the foil of Egypt has undoubtedly 
been augmented by the Nile : in which cafe it is not 
unreafunablc to fuppofc that it has been produced by 
it altogether.—“ The reader (fays he) will conclude, 
doubtlefs, from what I have faid, that writers have 
flattcicd thcmfelves too much in fuppofing tiny could 
fix the precife limits of the enlargement and iile of 
the Delta. But, though I would rejud all ilhifoiy t ir- 
cumAances, I am far from denying the fart to be v\cll 
founded : it is too plain fiom reafon, and aii examina¬ 
tion of the country. The rife of the ground appears 
to me demonAiated by an obfcrvation on which littlo 
Arefs has been laid. In going from Kofetta to Cairo, 
when the waters ate low, as in the monlh of March, 
we may renuuk, as we go up the nver, that Aiore 


riffis gradually above the water; fo that if oviwwcd 
K » two 
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J^Tilc. two £:et at &ofetta> it overflows from tlirec to four £nrpt} an opioioB which he is at great paius to 
‘ at Famia, and upwards of twelve at Cairo (a). Now refute. Under the article Eqvst, however, it is 
bv rrsfoning from this fadt, we may deduce the proof ihown that the Nile docs not bring down any 
of an increafe by fedimeiit j fur the layer of mud be- quantity of mud fuffickmt for the porpofes affign- 
ing in proportion to the thicknefs of tlic flteets of wa- ed j and with regard to the aigumeut draWu from the 
ter by wliich it is depofitcd, muil be more or leis con- fiiallowneis of the inundation when near the fea, thin 
ideraUe as thefe are of a greater or lefs depth ; and does not prove any yifc of the land { but. as Mr Rea- 
we have fccn that the like gradation is obfenrable from nel has judicioufly obfcrved ia lus remarks on the ia- 
Afouan to the fea. undatiou of the Gauges, arifes from the nature of the 

** On the other hand, the increafe of the Delta ma- fluid itfdf. The reaiun, in (hort, is this: The fUrfltet. 
ntfcAs itfelf in a Ariking manner, by the form of£gypt of the lea is the loweA point to which the waters of 
dong the Mediterranean. When we confider its figure every inundation have a tendency j and when they ar- 
OQ the map, we perceive that the country which is in nve there, they fpread themfehres over it with more 
the line of the river, and evidently formed of foreign ea(e than anywb^e elfe, becauie t:.ey meet with left 
materials, has aifumed a fcinicircular Akape, and that refiAance. Their motion, however, by rcafbn of the 
the A«on s of Ai-abia and Africa, on each fide, have a fmall declivity, is left fwift thaa that of the waters 
diredtion towards the bottom of the Deltas which ma- farther up the river, where the declivity is greater; 
nifcAly difeovers that this country was formerly a and conicqucntly the latter being fomewhat impeded 
gulf, that in time has been filled up. in their motion, are in fame degree accumoiated. The 

** This accumulation is common to all rivers, and ia for£ice-of the inundation therefore, does not form a 
acconnted for in the fame manner in all: the rtun wa- perfeAIy level plain, but one gradually doping from th* 
ter r^id the fnow defeending from the mountains into interior parts of the country towards the fea s id that 
the Valleys, hurry inceffantly along with them the at the greateA diAance from the ocean the water wilt 
ears h they wafh away in their defeent. The heavier always be deepcA, cvenrif we Aiould fuppofc the whole 
pmts, fucli as pebbles and fands, foon Aop, unlefs for- oouotcy to.be perfeflly fmooth, and compofed of tbU 
ced -tiong by a rapid current. But when the waters rooA folid materials.—This theory is eaiily underAood 
meet only with a fine and light earth, they carry away from obferving a quantity of water running along a 
laige quantities with the greateA facility. The Nile, wooden i^ut, which is always more Amllow at the 
met ting with fuch a kind of earth, in Abyffinia and end of the fpout where it runs off than at the other.— 
the interior parts of Africa, its waters are loaded and With regard to Mr Volney’s other argumentu, .they. 
its hed f.llcd with it; nay, it is frequently fo embar- are without doubt contvadidiory ; for if, as hf jltyou 
raiTcd with this fediment as to be Araitened in its the river takes from Abyffinia to give to the 
courfe. But when the inundation rcAores to it its from Tkebais to give to tli« Delta, auRfroai ; 

natural energy, it drives the mud that has accumu. the fea, it undoubtedly feUaws, that it 
hited toward the fea, at the fame that it brings any part of the land whatever, but 

down more for the enfuing feafon ; and this, arrived is fwept into the Mediterranean fea | wMch, 

at its mouth, heaps up, and forms (hoals, where the fome very trifling quantities eucepteck iimoA jirol|Mtbl]r 
declivity does not allow fuflicient aAion to the cur- the cafe. ' 

rent, and where the fea produces an equilibrium of It has been remarked by Mr Pj0OO«flH!|,;;V3|liy }adi'> 
rcfiltance. The Aagnaiion which follows occafions cious travelletv that, Iti theb^^ttiitg of ihnhdll^i 
the groficr particles, which till then had floated, to tioR, the waters of the Nile turn ted, fameetl» 0 ' 
fink ; and ibis takes place more particularly in tliofe green ; and while they remain of that coloor, 
places where there is leaA motion, as towards the unwholefome. He explains this phenomenon by fup* . 

Antres, till the fidcs become gradually enriched by the pofing, that the inun^^tioo at firA bringi away that 

of the upper cauntry and of the Delta itfelf { or green filth which may be about the lakes where it 
for if the Nile takes from Abyffinia to give to the takes its rife } or about the fources of the finali ritent 
Tbv-buis, it likcwifc takes from the Thebais to give which flow into it, near ha principal iimree ( ** for, 
to the D’-ltn, and from the Delta to carry to the fea. fays be, although there » fo little waiter in the Nila 
Wherever its waters have a current, it defpoils the when at loweA, that there it hardly any current in 
fimc territory that it enriches. As wc afeend towards many parts of it, yet it cannot be fuppofed that tb« , ' 
Cairo, when the river is low, we may obferve the banks water Atould fbgnate in the bed of the Nile fq 
worn Act p on each fide and crumbling in large flakes, become green. Afterwards the water begins 
The Nile, whicit undcimines them, depriving their red and AlH more turbid, and then it begins td. btf 
light earth of fupport, it fulls into the bed of the ri- wholcfome.**—This circumAnnee ia explained by Illr 
ver ; for when the water is high, the earth imbibes Bruce in the foUiawii^ manner i The country about 
it f and when the fun anddiought r.-turn, it cracks and Narea and Cafb, where the river Abiad takes its rifcs 
iiiuuldera away in great flakes, which are hurried along is fuB of twsnenfe stiarflies, where, during the dry fea; 
by the Nile.” fon, the water fla||i*iifltes, and becomes impregnated 

Thus does Mr Volnry argue foi* the increafe of the with every kiud of corrupted matter. Thelc, on the 
Delta in the very fame manner that others have ar^ commencement of the runs, overflow into the river 
gued for the produ^lion of the whole country of "Abiad, which takes ills life there. Tlie overflowing 

of 

It would be curious to afeertain in what proportion k contmues up to Afoueo. Some Copts, whnn 
lhavriatenogated on the lubjcfl, allured me that it was much higher through all the $aid than at Cairo.’* 
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of thcfe vaft tnarfhes firft carried the dffcoloqred water 
into Egypt; after which foDows that of the great lake 
Taana, through which the Nile paflea.} wftich having 
been llagnated, and without rain. Under a fcorching 
fun for fix Inontbs» joint ita putrid waters to the 
former. In Abyffinia ^fo, there are very few riven 
that run after November, but all of them Hand in pro* 
digioui poets, which, by the heat of the fun, hkewife 
turn putrid, and on the commencement of the rains 
throw off their ftagnant wtAcr into the Nile; but at 
laft, tbe rains becoming confiant, all this putrid mat* 
ter is carried off, and the fources of the inundation 
become fweet uhd wholefome. The river then pafiin^ 
through the. kingdom of Sennaar, the foH of which is 
this red bole, becomes coloured widi that earth ; and a 
mixture, along with the moving fands of the deferts, of 
which it receives a- great quantity when raifed by the 
wind, precipitates ml the vifeous and putrid matters 
which float in the waters f whence Mr Pococke judi> 
Oioufiy obferves, that the Nile is not wholefome when 
the ivatcr ia clear and green, but when fo red and tur¬ 
bid that it fi;ains the water of . the Mediterranean. 

The rains in Abyffinia, which ceafe about the 8th 
of September, generally leave*a fickly feafon in the 
low country } but the difeafes produced by tbefe rains 
are removed by others which come on about the end 
of Odlober, and ceafe about the 8tb of November. 
On theie rains depend tbe latter crops of the Abyffi- 
nians; and for thefe tbe AgoWs pray to the river, or 
the genius or fpirit tefiding in it. In Eg^pt, how- 
effeA of them is feldom perceived; but'in 
-they prove exceffive: and it has been ob- 
the t^e, after it has fallen, has again rifen 
' 1 eudtner ln.to alarm the wliole country. This 
. hne Msppened in the time of Cleopatra, 
was feppofed to prefage the cxtinAion of the 
gdyetj|i&ent of the.PtoIemks; and in lyjyjt was like- 
yrife'^iMiagfeed to portend fome dreadful calamity. 

' Tbe.qaaotlty (» rain, by which all this inundation 
.Is peCawmed, varies confiderably in different years ; 
at^ieaft at C^^endar, where Mr Bruce had an opportu¬ 
nity of meafiiring it. In 1770 it amounted to 35i 
incm*s; but in 1771 it amounted to no lefs than 
41.355 inches from the vernal equinox to the 8th of 
f^pteinber.—What our author adds concerning the 
varhition of the rainy months feems totally trreeon- 
rcQable with what he had before advanced concerning 
the extreme regularity of the natural caufea by which 
|be tropical rains are produced. ** In 1770 (fays he) 
Augnfl was tlic rainy month ; in 1771, July.-—When 
is the rainy month, the rains genersJly ceafe for 
^'days ill the beginning of Aiigufi, and then a 
^lodJi^ds deal fulls in the latter end of that month 
and firft week of September. lii other years July and 
Auguft are the violent rainy months, while June is 
fair. And lallly, in others. May, June, July, Auguft 
and the firft week of September."—If this is the cafe, 
what becomes of the regular attraAion of the clouds 
by the fun as he advances northward ; of the coming 
on of tbe rains when he arrives at the xenith of any 
place, in his pallage to the tropic of Cancer; and'of 
their ccaling when he comes to the fame point in his 
return fouthward. 

Under the article Ethiopia we have mentioned a 
threat of one of the Ab^ffiuian. monarchs, that he 
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would direA the courfe of the Nile and prevent it f^m 
fertilizing the land of Egypt; and it has tikewiCe been' 
rdated, that confiderahle progrefs w» made. 
undertaking by another emperor. Mn Britce his he- 
ftowed an entire chapter on the fubjeA ; and is of opi¬ 
nion, that" there feems to he no doubt that it is pof- 
fihle to diminiih or divert the courfe of the Nile, that 
it ihould be infufficient to fertilize the country of 
gypt; becaufe the Nile, and all the rivei-s that run into 
it, and all the rains tltat fwell thefe rivers, fall in ». 
country two miles above the level of the fca; there¬ 
fore it cannot he denied, that there is level enough to 
divert many of the rivers into the Red fea, or perhaps 
ftill eaficr by turning the courfe of the river Abiadtill 
it meets the level of the Niger, or pafs through the 

defert into the Mediterranean.--Alphonfo Alhu- 

quei-que is faid to have written frequently to the king 
of Portugal to fend him pioneers from Madeira, with 
people accuftomed to level grounds, and prepare them 
Tor fugar canes ; by whufe ailiftance he meant to turn 
the Nile into the Red fca. This undertaking, how¬ 
ever, if it really had been projeAcd, was never accom- 
plilhed} nor indeed is there any probability that ever- 
lUch a mad attempt was propofed. Indeed, though we 
cannot deny that there is a poffibility in nature of ac- 
Complifhing it, yet the vaft difficulty of turning the- 
courfe of io many large rivers may juilly ftigmatize. 
it as impradicable; not to mention the obftaeles which> 
muft naturally be fuggefted from the apparent inutili¬ 
ty of the undertaking, and thofe which would arife 
from the oppofition of tlie Egyptians. 

It has already been obferved in a quotation from 
the reviewers, that Herodotus was mfunned by the 
facriftan or lecretary of the treafury of Minerva, that 
one half of the waters of the Nile tun north and the 
other foulh. This is alfo taken notice of by Mr-' 
Bruce ; who gives the following explanation of it. 
** The fecrctary was probably of that country himfelf, 
and feems by his obfervatiun to have known more of it 
than all the ancients together. Tn fa£l we have feen, 
that between 13* and 14* north latitude, the Nile, 
with alt its tributaiy ftreams, which have their rife 
and courfe ivitbin the tropical rains, falls down into 
the flat country (the kingdom of Seniiaai), which is 
more than a mile lower than the high' country ia- 
Abyffinia; and thence, with a little inclination, it 
runs into Egypt. Again, In latitude 9*, in the king¬ 
dom of Gingiro, the Zebce runs fouth or fouth-caft, 
into the Inner Ethiopia, as do alfo many otltcr rivers, 
and, as I have heaid from the natives of that country 
empty thcmfelves into a lake, as thofe on the north 
fide of the line do into the lake Tzaiia, thence diflri- 
buting their waters to the call and weft. Thefe be¬ 
come the heads of great rivers, that run through the 
interior countries of Ethiopia (correfponding to thsr 
fea coaftof Melinda and Momboza) into the Indian 
ocean ; whilft, on the well ward, they are the origin, 
of the vaft ftreams that fall into the Atlantic, paf- 
fi^ thrau^h Benin and Congo, fouthward of the 
^irer Gambia and-the Sierra Leona. In fhort, the- 

f icriodibal rains from the tropic of Capricorn to t^e 
ine, being in equal quantity with thofe that fall be¬ 
tween the line and the tropic of Cancer, it is plain,., 
that if the land of Ethiopia floped equally frqi^the- 
Kae fuutliward and northward, the rainathat fatra^ld t 
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gO| tlie one half north and the other half fouth } but gold, ivory, horn* of the rhinoceroi, and fome fine tlile, 
as the ground from 5* north declines all fouthward, it cotton. The baibarity and thieviih difpofition of both Nibmeter. 
foUows, that the rivers which run to the fouihward nations, however, render this trade much infeiior to 
ttmft be equal to thofe that run northward, plus the what it might be. 

rain that falls in the 5° uoith latitude, where the la their religion the Agows are g^ls idolators, pay* 
ground' begins to flope to the fouthward j and there ing divine honours to the Nitei as has already been ob- 
can be little doubt that this is at lead one of the ferred. Mr Bruce who lodged in the houfe of rhe 
reafons why there are in the fouthern continent fa pried of tlietiver, had an opportunity of becoming ac* 
many rivers larger than the Nile, that run both into quainted with many particulars of their devotion. He 
the Indian and Atlantic oceans.” heard him addrefs a prayer to the Nile, in which he 

From this account given to Herodotus, it has been ityled it the ” Mod High God, the Saviour of the 
fuppofed, by fome writers on geography, that the world. In this prayer he ^titioned for fcafutiable 
Nile divides itfelf into two branches, one of which rain, plenty of grafs, and the prefervation ofakindof 
runs northward into Egypt, and one through the ferpents 5 deprecating thunder veiy pathetically. The 
country of the Negroes weftward into the Atlantic rood fublime and lofty titles are given by them to the • 
ocean. This opinion was fird broached by Pliny.— fpirit which they fuj^fe to relide iin the river Nile ; 

It has been adopted by the Nubian geographer, who calling it everlading God, Light of theWoild, Eye of 
urges in fnpport of it, that if the Nile carried down the World, God of Peace, their Saviour, and Father 
all the rains which fall into it from Abyflinia, the of the Univerfe. 

people of Egypt would not be fafe in tbeir houfes. The Agows arc all clothed in hides, which they 
But to this Mr Bruce anfwers, that the wade of wa* manufaflure in a manner peculiar to themfclves. Thelc 
ter in the burning deferts through which the Nile hides arc made in the form of a Ihirt reaching down 
paifes is d> great, tliat unlefs it was fupplied by ano* to their feet, and tied about the middle with a kind 
ther dream, the White River, equal in magnitude to of falh or girdle. The lower part of it refeinblcs a 
itfelf, and which, rifing in a countiy of perpetual large doubk petticoat; one fold of which they turn 
rains, is thus always kept full, it never could reach back over their fhoulders, fadening it with a broach 

Egypt at all, but would be lod in the fands, as is the or ikewer acrofs their bread before, and the married 

cafe with many other very confiderable rivers in Afri- women carry their children in it behind. The younger 
ca. “ The rains (fays be) are colle^ed by the four fort ^'enerally go naked. The women are marriaceable 

great rivers in Abyifinia; the Mareb, the BoWiha, at nine years of age, though they commonly So not 

the Taca/ze, and the Nile. All tbefe principal, and marry till eleven ; and they continue to hear 
their tributary dreamt, would, however, be abforbed, till 30, and fometimes longer. They are genen^^tl(hi 
nor be able to pafs the burning deferts, or find tlieir and below the middle fize, as well as themm> 
way into Egypt, were it not for the White River, nefs is quite unknown among them. y i vv, 

whiclt having its fourcc in a country of almod per- The country of the Agows has U very e|0nrtdl|l' 
petual rains, joins to it a never-failing dream equal fituation, and is of courfe fo teropemte that tlm 

to the Nile itielf.” may eafily be borne, though litue more thus» to* 

We ihall conclude this article with fome account from the equator. The people, however, atv but fhoit 
of the Agow's who inhabit the country about the lived; which may in part be owhip' to the oppreffioa 
fources of the Nile. Thefe, according to Mr Bruce, they labour under. This, accord^ to Hr Bruccj 

arc one of the mud confiderable nations in Abyifinia, is exceifive. Though their country (lays be) 

and can bring into the field about 4cxx> horfe and a abounds with all the ncceifiiries of Kfe, their takes, 

great number of foot; but were once much moie tributes, and fervices, efpecially at prefent, are fo 

powerful than they are now, having been greatly re- multiplied upon them, whild tbeh- didreifes of late 

duced by the invafions of the Galla. Their province have been fo great and frequent, that they are only 
is nowhere more than 60 miles in length, or than 30 the manufaSurers of the commodities they fell, td 
in breadth; notwithdanding which they fupply the fatisfy thefe condant exorbitant demands, and can- 

capital and all the neighbouring country with cattle, not enjoy any -part of their own produce tbemfelvcs, 

honey, butter, wax, hides, and a number of other but live in penury and mifery fearesr to be conceived, 
necefiary articles; whence it has been cudomary for We faw a number of women wrinkled and fun-burnt fiu 
the Abyifinian princes to exa£l a tribute rather than as fcarce to appear human, wandering about undec 1 
military fervkc fiom them. The butter is kept from burning fun, with one and fometimes two cfaihltki 
putrefadion during the long carriage, by mixing it upon their backs; gathering the feeds of best gcafii 
with a fmall quantity of a root fomtwhat like a car- to make a kind of bread. 

rot, which they call mormofo. It is of a yellow co- KILOMETER, or Niloscope, an indniment ufed 

lour, and anfwers the purpofe perfe&ly well; which among the ancients tc meafure the height of the water 

in that climate it is very doubtful if fait could do. of tlie river Nile in its overflowings. 

The latter is befides ufed as money ; being circulated The word comes from MuXw Nile* (and that from 
iiidead of filver cum, and ufed as change for gold. h« <Xvs “ new mud,” or as iome others would have it. 

Brides paint their feet, hands, and nails, with this from-Mw, ** 1 flow,** and »A«f, **mud,”) and 
root. A large quantity of the feed of the plant wasc ** meafure.” The Gieeks more ordinarily call it, 
brought into Europe by Mr Bruce. KuhtnuTcw, 

The Agows cany on a confidenible trade with the The nilomctcr is faid, by feveivil Arabian writers, 

Shangalla and other black favages in the neighbour- to have been firil fit up, fur thi. purpufe, by Jofeph 
hood; exchanging the produce of tbeir country for dpring his regency in Egypt: the meafure of it 
2 , 'Was 
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Milometer, was i6 cubits, this being the height of the increafe of 
' the Nile, which was necefiaiy to the £niitfulnefs of 

^rom the meafure of this ^lamn. Dr Cumberland* 
w)gMt and deduces an mgtimeat, in orfw to prove that the Jewifli 
mtiifum, Egyptian cubit were of the fame length. 

In the French king’s library is an Arabic treatife 
on nilometers, entitled NeilJ!alnal alNil) wherein are 
defcribed all the overflowings of the Nile, from the firft 
year of the Hegita to the 875th. 

Herodotus mentions a column ereAed in a point 
of the ifland Delta, to ferve as a nilometer t and there 
is ilill one of the fame kind in a mofque of the fame 
place. 

As all the riches of Egypt arife from the inunda* 
tions of the Nile, the inhabitants ufed to fupplicate 
them at the hands of their Serapis ) and committed 
the moil execrable ctimes, as aAions, forfootb, of re¬ 
ligion, to obtain the favour. This occafioned Con- 
ftantine exprefsly to prohibit thefe facriiices, &c. and 
to order the nilometer to be removed into the church ( 
whereas, till that time, it had been in the temple of 
Serapis. Julian the Apoilate had it replaced in the 
temple, where it continued till the time of Theodofius 
the Great. 

The only rational and eonflftent account, however, 
wbidi we We of the nilometer it given by the cele¬ 
brated traveller Mr Bruce. “ On the point f of the 
iiland Rhode, between Geeza and Cairo, near the 
fwiddhe of the river, is a round tower cnclofing a neat 
lined with marble. The bottbm of this well 
ifditrW'&me level with the bottom of the Nile, which 
jlSilde secefs to it through a large opening like an 
In the middle of die well rifes a thin co- 
fhees of bine and white marble { of which 
is oiittlK fame plane with the bottom of the 
rilW '^l^s piUar is divided into 20 peeks, of 22 inch¬ 
es theft peeks the two lowermoft are left, 

' with^i^nov diidfidn, to (land for the quantity of 
' Budjrt sfkien the water de^ofltes there. Two pecks 
Wm divided, on the right hand, into 24 digits 
euefh} then on the left, four peeks arc divided into 24 
digits X then on the right, four} and on the left ano¬ 
ther four: again, four on the right, which completes 
the number of 18 peeks from the iirll divifion marked 
on the pillar, each peek being 22 inches. Thus the 
'whole mark^ and unmarked amounts to fomething 
snore than 36 feet Engliih. 

On the night of St John, when, by the falling of 
^jthe dew, they perceive the rain water from Ethiopia 
with the Nile at Cairo, they begin to announce 
,t'ith«^dhntion of the river, having then five peeks of 
watUir IMirked on the nilometer, and two unmarked 
for the flttdge, of which they take no notice. Their 
firft proclamation, /nppofing the Nile to have rifen 
12 digits, is t2 from 6, or it wanes 12 digits to be 
fix peeks. When it has rifen three more. It is nine 
from fix; and fo on, till the whole 18 be fiDed, when 
all the land of Egypt is fit for cultivation. Several 
canals ate then opened, which convey the water into 
the defert, and hinder any farther ftagnation on the 
fields. There is indeed a great deal of more water 
to come fiom Ethiopia; but were the inundation 
fuflered to go on, it would not drain foon enough to 
fit the land/or tillage: and to guard againft tliis mif- 
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chief is the principal ufe of the nilometer, though the 
Turkiih government makes it an engine of taxation. 
From time immemorial the Egyptians paid, as tribute 
to the king, ascertain proportion of the fruit of the' 
ground; and this was anciently afeertained by the ele- 
vatiun of the water on the nilometer, and by the meo» 
furation of the land aAually overflowed. But the Sa;- 
racen government, and afterw'aids the Turkifti, has tax* 
cd the people by the elevation alone of the water, with* 
out attending to its courfe over the country, or the ex¬ 
tent of the land aAually overflowed; and this tax ft 
fometimcB cruelly oppreflive. 

NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obferved on certain 
medals, or round the heads of fome emperors; anfwer- 
ing to the circles of light drawn round the images of 
faints. 

NIMEGUEN, a large, handfome, and ftrong town 
of the Netherlands, and capital of Dutch Gueldeiland, 
with a citadel, an ancient palace, and feveral forts. It 
is noted for the peace concluded there in 1679. 
has a magnificent town houfr, and the inhahitoiitb are 
greatly given to trade. It is fcated on the Vahal or 
Wahal, between the Rhine and the Maefe- It is the 
utmoft eaftern boundary of the Netherlands. It con¬ 
tains two Dutch churches, a French Calvinift and a 
Lutheran church, five Popifli, and feveral hofpitals. 
It was onee a Hans-town and an imperial city. It is 
now the feat of government, has a canal to Arnheim, 
and cenftderable trade to fome parts of Germany : it 
trades alfo in fine beer brewing, fattening of cattle, 
and exporting of its butter, which is extremely good, 
into all the other provinces. It is in E. Long. 5. 50. 
N. Lat. 51. 55. 

NIMETULAHITES, a kind of Turkifti monks, 
fo called from their founder Nimetulahi, famous fur 
his doArines and the aufterity of hk life. 

NIMPO, a city and fea-port town of China, in the 
province of Chekiang. It is feated on the eaftern fca 
of China, over againft Japan. It is a city of the fiift 
rank, and ibnds at the confluence of two fmall rivers, 
which, after their union, form a channel that reaches 
to the fea, and is deep enough to bear veflels of 200 
tons buiden. The walls of Nimpo are 5000 paces in 
circumference, and arc built with freeflone. There 
are five gates, befides tw*o water gates for the paflage 
of barks into the city; a tower feveral ftorics high, 
built of bricks; and a long bridge of boats, faftened 
together with iron chains, over a very broad canal. 
This city is commanded by a citadel built on a very 
high rock, by the foot of which all vefiels mufi ne- 
ceflarily pafs. The Chinefc merchants of Siam and 
Batavia go to this place yearly to buy filks, wliich 
are the fineft in the empire. They have alfo a great 
trade with Japan, it being but two days fail from 
hence: thither they carry filks, ftnifs, fugar, drugt, 
and wine; and bring back copper, gold, and filver. 
£. Long. 122. o. N. Lat. 30. o. 

NIMROD, the fixth fon of Cufti, and in all ap¬ 
pearance much younger than any of his brothers: fur 
Mdfes mentions the tons of Raamah, his fourth bro- 
fher, before he fpcakt of him. What the facred hi- 
ftorian fays of him is fliort; and yet he fays more of 
him than of any other of the pofteiity of Noah, till 
he comes to Abraham. He tells us, that " Nlftrod 
began to be a mighty one in the earththat he Was 
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a « mlglitf hanter before the Lord,” even to a pro. 

' verb i and that ** the beginning of bit kingdom^ was 
Ba^el, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneb, in the'bind 
of Shtnar.” 

From tbta account be it fuppofed to have been a 
tnao of extraordinary ftrength and valour. Some re« 
piefcnt him as a giant { all confidcr him aa a great 
warrior. It ib generally thought, that by the worda 
a m^hty hunttr, » to be undcrflood. that he was a 
jgreat tyrant t but fome of the rabbins interpret thofe 
words favourably, faying, tliat Nimrod was qualified 

by a peculiar dexteiity and ftrength for the chafe, 
4nd that he offered to God the game which he took; 
and fcveral of the modems are of i^nion, that this 
pafiage is not to be underftood of his tyrannical op* 
prefllons, or of hunting of men, but of beafts. It muft 
be owned, that the phrafe brfare the Lord may be taken 
jo a bivourable frnfe, and as a commendation of a 
fbn’s good qualities; but in this place the grnendhy 
of expoiitors underftand it otherwise* 

Hunting muft have been one of the moft tt£|ful em¬ 
ployments in the times juft after the difperfion, whea 
all countries were over*run with wild beafts, of t^ch 
it was' neceflary they <huu\d be cleared, in order to 
make them habiUble; and therefore nothing icemed 
more proper to procure a man efteem and honour in 
thofe ages, than his beiog an expert hunter. By tb» 
exerede, we are told, the ancient Perfians fitted their 
kings for war and government } and hunting is fttU, 
in many countries, confidered as one part of a royal 
education. 

There is nothing in the fliort hiftory of Nimrod 
which cameb the leaft air of reproach, except his 
aame, which fignifies a rAett and that is the circum* 
ftsnce which feems to have oceafioned the injurious 
opinions which have been entertained of him m aU 
ages. Commentator*, being prepoffdTed in general that 
She curfe of Noah fall upon the pofterity of Ham, and 
finding this prince ftigmatized by bis name, have in¬ 
terpreted every paffs^c relating to him to bis dUadvan- 
tage. They reprefent him as rebel i^ainft God, in 
perfuading the defeendants of Noah to difobey the 
diivine command to difpcrfe, and in fetting them to 
build the tower of Babel, with an imptous defign of 
fcaliag heaven. They brand him as an ambitious 
ufurper, and ao infelent oppredbr j and make him the 
sutlor of the adoration of fire, «f idolatrous worlbip 
given to men, and the firft perfecutor on the licorc of 
religion* On the other hand, fome account him a 
virtuous prince, who, far fi'om advifiag the building 
of Bubel, left ike country, and wrntinto Aflyria, be* 
caufe he would not give bis confent to that projefl. 

Nimrod is generaffy thought to have been the firft; 
king after the flood; though fome authors, fuppofing 
«. idaotation or difperiion prior to that of Babel, have 
made kings in fcveral countries before his time. Mix* 
mim is thought by many who contend for the anti» 
qoity of the Egyptian monarchy, to have his 

niga much enrhier than Nimrod; a^ others, the 

unifurmtty of the languages fpoken in Affyri^ Babyhs- 
aia, Syria, and Canaan, aflStm thofe countriei to baiA 
been peopled before the con&fion of tongues. 

The four cities Moles giveat to Nunrod conftituted 
»large kingdom in thofe early times, whnv&w kings 
kni note toan one j Qnl]C it muft be obfivved, that 


poffelSons might at firft have been large, and after* Kinevifii 
wards divided into fcveral parcels i and Nimrod being 
the leader of a nation^ tve may fuppofe his fubjedi 
fettled witfaia thofe Uta^ t wkeHiip he became pof. 
feffed of thofe cities by Wgnaheft m otherwife, does 
not appear; it is mail promwe h« did not build Ba* 
hcl, all the pofterity of Noah foeminf to have been 
equaQy concerned in that affair; nor deNm it appear 
tmrt he built the other three, though the foimdmff of 
them, and many more, with other works, »re i^rihut* 
cd to him by fane authors. It may feem alfo o little 
ftrange, that Nimrod (hould be preftrred to the regal 
dignity, and enjoy the moft cultivated part of the 
earth then known, rather than any other of the elder 
chiefs or heads of oataons, even of the branch of Ham. 

Perhaps k was conferred on him for his dexterity in 
hunting; or, it may be, he did not affume the title of 
king ^ after his father Cufti*s death, who might 
have been fettled there before him, and left him the fo* 
vereignty ; but we incline to think, that he feized Shi*' 
nar from the defeendants eff Sbem, driving out Aftiur^ 
who ftoih thence went and founded Nineveh, and other 
cities in Affyria. 

The Scripture doe^noc inform us when Nimrod be* 
nan his reign: Some date it before the difp^iun} 
but fuck a conjediire docs not feem to fuit with the 
Mofiucal hiftory: for b^ore the difperSon we read of 
no cky but Babel; nor could there weft be more, 
while all mankind were yet in a body together; bo^ 
when Nimrod affumed tte ngal title, there fceiu to 
have been other cities; a circumftiUiee wbick fl to ero St 
was a good while after the dif^rfion. _ 
writers of the Univerfal Kiftoiy placo t}ii_. 
of bis reign 30 jam from dMt ev«Ms til 
lihood it Aould be placed rathet lader tiNUi ed|^.i *, 

Authors have taken a groat deal of pf^.|^|pf 
Nimrod in profane hiftory: foUntt have imagid'bd him 
to be the iaiiic wkh Belu% the ftmnder o|.tho<lhihp» 
loniih empire; others take him talk; Sfiokm 
Affyriaa monarch. Some beUeve faitti twliovebeoil 
Evechous, the firft Chaldean king after the defuge I 
and othm perceive a great refen^ance between awt’ 
and Bacchus, both in adlions and name, ^me of ^ 
Mahommedsn writers fuppofe Nimrod to have bee« 

2 ^hak, a Perfian king m the firft dynafty: others 
contend for his being Cay Cans, the fecoad king of 
the fecond race ; and fome of the Jews fay he is the 
fame with Amraphel the king of ^inar, mentioaed 
by Mufes. But there it no certainty in thefe con* 
jedlurrs, nor have we wiy knowledge of his immedioto 
focceftbra. 

The Scripture mentions nothing as to the of 
Nimrod; hut authors have taken ca.c that fach |Nire& 
feotial circumftance in his hiftoiy ihuuld notbe want* 
ing. Some of the rabfatns pretend he wm flain by 
Eiau, whom they moke his contemporary. There ia 
a tra^tiun that he was kilted by (hr fall of the tower 
of Babel, whidi was uvorthrowti by tempeftuouswindat 
Others fay, thnt as he led an army againft Abiahata* 

God fetit a fquadton of gnats, which dei^oyed moft 
of them; and partieuiaily Nimrod, whofe brain was 
pierced by one of thofe infefls. 

NINE, the laft of the radical ratnbers or charac* 
ters. from the combination of which any definite 
number, however kngc, may be produced. “ It it 
3 obferved 
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Mlaerdi. obfenred arithmeticiaas (fap that tfa« 

produds ot 9 compote aiwayi eitbei: 9 or fonw leffer 
products of 9, if yov^ add t 4 ^<tbcr tQ tiK cbaraflcrt 
of which any of the foripei^ produi^ il compotedt 
thus of 18,, *7, 3<^ are pre^tffts of 9, 

make 9, bf adding t to 8« z to 7* 3 to d*. Torn 
369 is a prodoS: aw of 9 ; and if you add 3» 6 , and 
9, you m^e 18, a leffer produft of 9.*' See iiftnaeV 
DiOptm tn Ntt. Relig. p. <67* i68» &n. «di^ 
fane, grog.), the capita! of AlT^ 
ria» founded by Athnr the foit Sheo^^fjreh. x. 
mr, as others rtadthc teati bylditttrod’mefon ofCnih. 

However this bci yet it muft be owOedi that Hinei> 
vch was one of the moft ancient, the noft famous, the 
moil potent, and largeff cities of the wOiid* It is 
vtry dilHcuh caatSUy to ailign the time of its founda¬ 
tion ; but it cannot be long after the building of 
Babel. It was Atuated upon ^e banks of the Tigris} 
and in the time of the prophet Jonas, who was feat 
thither under Jeroboam II. king of Ifrael, and, as 
Calmet thinks, under the reign of Pul, father of Sar> 
danapaluB, king of Affyria, Niuerch was a ver^ jfreat 
city, its circuit being three dajrs journey {Jonah ih. 3 «) 
Diodorus Siculus, who has given us the dimenfipns of 
it, fays it was 480 itadia in circumference, dr 47 mika^ 
and that it was furrounded with lofty walls and towers} 
the former being 300 feet in height, and fo very broad 
that three chariots might drive on them abreaff } and 
the kuer aoo feet in height, and 1500 in number { 
and dtnbo allows it to hare bedn much greater than 
“ Diodprui 8&;h1us was, however, ceAainly 
, or rather his tranferibdra, as the authors of 
Hiffory think, in plating Nineveh on 
... I, ^oc aU hiitorums as welt as geogra- 
I ot that ^ty, tdff us in exprefs terms 
Tigfl^s. At the time of Jonah’s 
To populous, that it was rec- 
ndib than fix fcore thoufand perfons, 
their right hand from their 

_ iv. i t.), wliich ia gensratir espkined of 

j chiidreB that had not yet attained td the ufe of 
mfen; fo that upon this principle it is computed 
tw the inhabitants of Nineveh were thfn above 
600,000 perfons. 

Kinevch was taken by Arbaces and Belefis, in the 
year of the world 3257, under the reign of Sardana- 
palus, in the time of Ahaz king of Judah, and about 
the time of the foundation of Rome. It was taken a 
fecond time by Aftyans and Nabopolaffar from Chy- 
^Haladanns king of Affyria in the year 3378. After 
Nineveh no more recovered its former fplen- 
l>2» XIH. Part 1 . 
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dour. It was fo cmjrdy rui|pid in tha Ufbe of Lu(^« 
nus Samafatsufis, who lired dQdiix‘'tfaa ainparor Adrian^ 
that no footffeps of it could he &tindy.1ilio^, ai 
the place where it ilood. However, it wls ritbailt 
und^ the Perfians, and deftroyed again by the Sara« 
«ens about the feventh age. ‘ „ , 

Modem travellers fay (a), that the ruins of anuSenC 
Nineveh may ftillbe feen on the caff tin banks of 
Tigris, oppufite to the city Mofnl or Mouful: (SiH 
Mousvi.). Frofaoo hiRurisns ull us, that Ninus firfi 
founded Nineveh} but the Scriptuic affures us, that it 
was Aihur or Nimrod. 

The facred authors make frequent mention of tkk 
city ) and Nahum and Zepbaniah foretold its ruin !ti 
a verv particular and pathetic manner. 

NlNlA, or Ninian, commonly called St Nhmn, a 
holy man among J.he ancient Britons. He reiided at 
or near a place cmled by Ptolemy LuecopiUa, aud by 
Bede CaadiJa Rafa} but the Engliih and Scotch called 
it JVhUberiu. We mention him, bccaufe he is faid to 
have been the firft who converted the Scots and Pi£k 
to the Chriftian faith } which he did during the reign 
of Theodoffus the Younger. Bede informs us, that 
he built a church dedicated to St Martin, in a ftylc 
unknown to the Britons of that time } and adds, tliat 
during his rime the Saxons held this piovincc (Callt^ 
W/ 4 k, BOW Galloway), and that, as in confequcnce of 
tkt labours of this faint the coiiveris to Clirtffidnity 
in^rcafed, an e^ifcopal lec was eftdb],l>'.ied there. Dr 
Henry, coufidenng that few or none of the writings 
of the mod ancient fathers of the Britifti church arc 
now extant, and fmee little being faid of them by 
their cotemporaries, we can know little of their pei - 
fonal hiftory and of the extent of their etudilioii,” 

f ives a ihott account of foine of them. Of St Niaun 
e fays, ** be was a Briton of uoble birth and excel¬ 
lent genius. After he had rcc*. ived at good an edu¬ 
cation ift home as his own country could afford, he 
travelled for his further iuiprove'meiit, and fpent fcvc- 
ral years at Rome, which was then the chief fnt of 
learning as well as of empire. From thence he re¬ 
turned into Britain, and fpent his life in preaching tlie 
gnfpel in the mod uncultivated parts of it, with equal 
Xeol and fuccefs.” 

There is a fmall town called St Ninian, about a mile 
fbuth of Stirling. Its chui ch had been occupied by the 
rebels in I745 as a powder tnaga/iiie; who on tiicir re¬ 
turn blew it up in fueh hade, as to dedroy fome of their 
own people and about fifteen fpe<£tdlois. 

NING-PO-rOti, caUrd by the Europeans lAampo, is 
aa excellent port, on the c.idern coad of China, oppo- 
L fitc 



(a) 1%l8 affertion, however, is far from feetnmg probable} for every trace of k feems to have fo totally 
difappeared, even fo early as A. D. 627, that the vacant fpace afforded a fpacious field for the celebrated bat¬ 
tle between the emprror Ilerarlms and the Perfians. There are few things 10 ancient hidory which have mote 

E uzzled the learned woild, than to deUrmiqe the fpot wdierc this city flood. Mr Ives inforofs us, that fame 
ave imagined it ftood near Jonah’s tomb ; others, however, place it at anbther place, fome hours journey up 
the Tigns. 'fhefe different opinions, howevaf, f<em pei^odly reconcikble} for it appears at lead probable, 
that ancient Ntiicveh took in the whole of the ground mkeh bes between tli^e two ruined places. Mr Ives 
adds, that what confirms this conkiSlurc is, that much of this ground is now billy, owing no doubt to the 
rubbifh of the ancient buildings, 'iliere is one mount of 20O or 300 yards fquarc, which Hands fome yards 
riorth>ead of Jonah’s tomb, wWeon it is likely a fortification OBCe flood. It feems to have been inaw by 
nature, or perhaps both by natme and art, for inch an uk.” 
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fits tollfMt.' .fii|d|l«n 4 riw«i 3 ^ feom ttiii 

p]iee i» 8ft iflliNl «uw T«A*a« 4 ii% 
firft tnade^^ft ibtnr Mtmlftt Chkift. 

Ttie I3kt a»ni>f8AttH<f at ]^g-w are aittelv dUtftu 
)t4 IB foreign onufttriei, efpeeiaily w Jnpnftf n^Mre the 
Cjbinefe exchange them 'for copper* gold* aa4 £)wc* 
Thii eity has four others udder its }nrndi6UM* befides 
ft great aoinber of fortrefies. 

nINON L’Enclos* a celebrated lady in the court 
ftf France, was of a noble hiinily, and bom at Paris ia^ 
iihe yeu* 1615; but rendered herfelf famous by her' 
Hit and gallantries. Her naother was a lady of excm> 
pdftry piety} but her father early infpired her with 
^ lorn of pkafure. Haring loft her pareata at tft 
yearn of age, and finding hmelf miftreu of her own 
adtiofts, ihe refolved aerer to marry: file had aa in* 
eotae c^ 10,000 Uvrea a*year; and, according to the 
lefibas (he had received front her fiither, drew ap a 
phu) of life and gallantry, which (be purfued till ner 
death. Never delicate with refoed to the number, 
bftt always in the choice, of her pleai^nxs, file iacrificed 
nothing <fo intereft; but loved only while her tafte for 
it coiftraued; and had among heradmirerathe gisatdft 
lord's of the court. But though (be oraa in her 
amours, (he had many virtues.—She was sfftufiaat ia 
her friendihip, faithful to what are called lllie law 
iotieur, of Arid veracity, difinterefted, and more yiAiw 
ticulatiy remarkable for the exadeft probity. Womm 
of the aioft rr^e^blc charaders were proud of the 
honour of having he? for their friend; at her Koufe 
was an a(!emblage of every tbing moft agreeable in the 
city and the court { and mothers were extremely de* 
iiroua of fending their fona to that fchool of |K}lite* 
nefs end good tafte, that they might learn fentimenta 
of honour and probity, and thole other virtues tliat 
render men amiable in fociety. But the illuftrioua 
Madame de Sevignd with great jufinefs remarks in her 
letters, that this fchool was dangerous to religion and 
the Chriftian virtues | becaufe Ninon L’Endua made 
nfe of reducing maxima, capable of depriving the miad 
of thofe invaluable treafnrei. Ntnoo was efteemed 
beautiful even in old age; and is (aid to have infpired 
riolent paifions at 80. She died at Paris in 170;. 
This lady had feveral childreo; one of whom, named 
Cf)*valier de FtlSert, occaiioned much difeourfe by the 
tragical manner in which he ended his life. He he- 
ramr in love with Ninon, without knowing that (be 
was his mother; and when he difeovered the fecret of 
his birth, i^bbed himfelf in a fit of defpair. There 
have been publKhcd the pretended Letters of Nkioa 
L'Encloa to the Marquis dc Sevignd. 

NINTH, in mufir. See Iktcrval. 

NINUS, the firft king of the AiTytians, was, ft u 
faid, the fon of Belus. It is added, that he enlarged 
Nineveh and Babylon; con(]|uered Zoroafter king of 
the Baflrians; married Semiramis of Afcalou} Tub* 
doed almoft aU Alia; and died after a glorious reigu 
of Sf2 years, about 11$0 B. C. { but all thtfe f«dft ire 
uocertam. See Semiiamis. 

NIO, an ifland of the Archipelago, between Ntti 
to the north, Armago to tlm eftft, Santerioo to tM« 
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fouth, and Sikino to the weft, and is about 35 miles Kiuhsu 
in circumfereuce. It is remarkable lor nothing but''""■nr"-' 
Homer’s topib, which they pretond is in this luand; 

£ar they afiirm that he died here in bis paflage from 
Samos to Athens. The ifiaad is weU cuirivated, and 
ftoc fo fteVp as the other illands, and the wheat which 
produces ia cxcclknt; but oil and wood are fcarce. 
bii ful^A to the Turks. £. Long. 35.55. N. Lat. 

(ftlxlrift.) according to the fidiions of the 
poet* WM tbf of Tantalua, and wifi: of Am> 

pKkm kii^ of iSdbea t by whom (he had feven font 
and at many daughters. Having become fo proud of 
her fivtility and high birth, as to prefer herfelf before 
Latonn, and to flight the facnfices offered up by the 
Theban matront to that goddefs, Apollo and Diana, 
the obildreu of Latona, reCented this contempt. The 
former (lew the male children and the latter the fe* 
male} n^n which Niobe was ftruck dnmh with grief, 

Ind reasoned uithont fenfation. Cicero is of opinion, 
that on this account the poets feigned her to be turned 
into ftooc. 

The fiory of Niobe ia beautiMly related in the fixth 
hook of the Metamorphoies of Ovid. That poet thus 
defenbea her transfornAtion into ftonc,^ 

TVldow’d and chftdlefs, lamentable ftate i 
A ddefttt fight, among the dead (he fat | 

Harden’d with woes, a ftatne of defpair, 

To ev’ry breath of wind unmov’d her hair f 
Her cheek ftill redd’niag, hot its colour «' 

Faded her eyes, and Set withfit her head. 

No more her pliant tongue iia motion 1 ^' 

But ftanda conged’d wiufift 
Stagnate and dull, witMo h«rpftbfaydp!(,,.,f 
Its current flopp’d, the lififie^ hI(M»d ^ 

Her feet their ufualof^S^ll^/ ^ 

Her arms and neck their graftt^fCgefturct 
Adion and life from every 
Andev*flher eattail|turftioiymimie< 

Yet fiiB (be weeps; aftd n^iri’d by ftonny wladt,^ 

Borne tlme^ the air, ]><«> native countty finds; 

There fix'd, (he ftaiids npou a Heakyjrill i *' 

There yet her maible dteeks etctftal tears diftfi. 

Niobe in this ftatne is reprefeated as in an ecftacy* 
of grief for the loft of her mapring, and about to bei 
converted into Aoae herfelf* She appeart as if de* > 
prived of all (iuifktiM hr the excefs of her forron^ and ' 
nuapable cither of iheadiog tears or of ittterii^ any: 
lamratatiotts, aa has betis remarked by Cicero w thft^v 
third book of his-ThfciilBo Queftions- With htt rfgy, 
hand fiie clafpa one of her htw daughtera, who 
heriirif into her bofoip; which attitude equa% flmHft ** 
the atdent affedioa the mother, and expreffea that 
natural coofideftce which children have in the pro* 
tafiion of a parent. The whole is executed in fuclx 
8 wonderful ftiaftner, that thi^ with the other ftataca 
of her chilAvfl, it feekoaed by Fliny mftong the moil 
boiut^ woritt al ftatifftlty t but he doubts to whftm 
of the Orechm artift* m ought to aferibe the houetu! 
oftbernfaL WehaveftftcerttminformatiiHiatwhatpe* 

nod 



‘ ,(a) Par hxfitatia in temjfio Apoliiois Sofiau^ Niftben com iiheris moikntenii Scopas an Praxiteles ficcerit*. 
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Mtobe riod till* celebrated work waa tninfpoittd (rom Orete* 

II to Rome, nor do we know where it tma 6 r& eiedked. 
KifiB. Flaminius Vacca only fayi, thM all tfaafe fiatue* week 
' found in his time not far from the gate at St JobD, 
and that they were afterwards placed 1^ the 
duke Ferdinand in the gardens of the ViUa dc Medud 
near Rome>—An ingenious and entertaiiHTC tcmrcAM' 
(Dr Moere), fpeaktng of the ftatue of Swobd, ^ya|k 
** The author of Niobe has bad the iudgMtnit aot ^ 
eahibit all the diftrefs which he nj^fat'feiW |>laoed in 
her countenance. Tbit confumenailKaNlijl was afraid 
of diftitrbing her features too much, ibMwbg full srefi 
that the point where he was to otpeft moft Tyrapathy 
was theie, where diftrefs co-operated with heasity, Md 
where our pity met our love. Had he fbnght H O&e ft^ 
farther in oxtre^n, he had loft k.’* 

In the foUowing epigram thia ftatue is afcribcd t!» 
Praxiteles: 

£« f*t 9 *m trut^ 4 i*f. Ex Si Xie«is 

Z*is> ng«|iTiXi|{ ijtMwXo iifyutmta. 

While for my children’s fate I vainly mourn’d* 

The angry gods to mafty ftone me turn’d | 

Praxiteles a nobler feat has done* 

Ue made me live agiin from* being ftone. 

The author of this epigraiA* which is to he found 
in the 4th book of the AuiMogy, it unknown. Sca- 
liger the father* in hit Varrapp Kpigramwiatum, p. 173. 
ai^bes it to CaBimachut* bi^t this appears to be only 
. CwUns Calcagniuua has made a happy 
1 of it into l^atin. 

I fm vertmmt nummM t nie 

!,«iv4mHwKisSSaRf rk lapiJe, 

? the jollowk>S l^tmeh Tcrfion of it wilt 
s* 

kt DUuk 

. „J^pi«n>»nuiff!vet 

frAHttU-^mhmuoup rmux, 

JDo pietro U renirt vkM. 

‘^PHOS^y'the largeft of the Japan iltmds, being 
<Sd6 Aiks long ^ 106 broad. See Jar an. 

SflFPERS* ip the manege, tax friur teeth in the 
lore e borie’f mouth, two in the upper, and 

two TO m loiyer ^w. A horfe puti them forth be> 
tws^^^ fecond ahd third year. 

NAPLES, in Anatomy. See there, N** 112. 

• K^FLE-wout, in Botany. Sec EapsAKa. 

^ HISAK, a month of the Hebrewn anfwering to 
'' ' ch, and which fomedmeii takes from EAruary 
according to the courfe of the moon, it 
. freft month of the facred year, at the cottaae' 
Egypt (Exoi. xii. 3.}, and it was the feventh 
month of the civil year. By Moles it is cidled Abih. 
The name Nifan is only lince the time of Ezra, and 
Che return from the captivity of Babylon. 1 

On the firft day of this month the Jews failed for 
the death of the children of Aaron ( 1 ^. x> l, 3 * j.l 
On the tenth dtj was celebrated n foil for the death 
of Minam the after of Mofes j and cvesy one pro¬ 
vided lumfelf with a lamb for the pafiover. On 
this day the Ifraelites pafled over Jortlan under the 
conduA of Joihua (iv. ip.) On the fourteenth day 
in the evening they facrificed the p&fchal lamb } and 




tht daf inabdiiig* ioM pit 

folessa paftbver (Bsod. a4i« The tb- 

tcenth uey oifored tdie flnelttw bf badey 

as thuftrft frakt of the harveft 6f thikt year (£.evit. 
mein. p. ftc.^ Ihe twenty-firil was the o6xve of fkt 
paflbvCr* whwh was folemniaed with particular cere*, 
ttoaks. The twenty-fixth the Jews faded in memoip** 
of the death of Joihua. On this dsy they began thetP 
prayers to obtain the rains of the fpiing. On tlut 
twenty-ninth they called to mind the fall of the walk( 
•f Jencho. 

NISI rams, in law, a Judicial writ which I’** 
cafes where the jury being impannclled and returned 
before the juftices m the bank, one of the parties tt* 
q|uefts to have fuch a writ for the cafe of the Country* 
in order that the trial may come before the Juftiees in 
the fame county on thek coming thither. The pur¬ 
port of a writ of u^i priut is, that the iheriff is tbe^by 
eommanded to bring to Weftminftcr the men impan- 
nelled, at a oertain day, before the juftices, *’ 
p/iut Jit/lieiarn iotuini regis ad t^fas taj^dat Umr- 
ifor.” 

KISXBIS (anc. gei^.), a city both very ancient, 
very nolde, and of very confiderable ftrength, fituated 
in a diftri^ called Mwpma, in the north of Mefo- 
potomin* tovCards the 'Ingris, from which it is didant 
twb days journey. Some aferibe its origin to Nimrod, 
and fuppolie,it to be the AehadKfUdattt. The Mace- 
doaians caSM it Antlochia of Mygdonia (Plutarch) \ 
fituated at the foot of Mount Maftus (Strabo), It was 
the Roman bulwark againd the Partnians and Perdaiis. 
It fudained three memorable fieges againd the power 
of Sapor, A. D. 338, 346, and 350] but the empe¬ 
ror Jovianus, by an ignominious prace, delivered it up 

to the Perfians, A. D. 363.-A -colony called Srp- 

titma Another Ni/thiti of Aria* (Ptole¬ 

my), near the lake Arias. 

Mr Ives, who pafled through this place in 1758, 
tells ns, that ” it looked pretty at a did^nce, being 
fcated on a confiderable eminence, at the foot of which 
rnni a river, formeriy called the Mygdoniut, with a done 
bridge of eleven atches built over it. Juft by the li¬ 
ver, at the foot of the hill, or hills (for the town is 
fcated on two), begin the ruins of a once more flou- 
riihing place, which reach quite up to the prefent town. 
From every part of this place the mod delightful pro- 
fpeAi woifld appear, were the foil but pioperly culti¬ 
vated and Ranted ( but indead of thofe exceniive wooda 
of fruit trees* which Rawolf fpeaks of as growing 
near the town, not above thirty or forty draggling 
trees of any kind can be perceived ; and ioilead of that 
great extent of arable land on which he dwells fo much, 
a very inconfiderable number of acres ai e now remain¬ 
ing. The town itfelf is defpicable, the dretts extreme¬ 
ly nai row, and the houfea, even thofe which ai e of done, 
are mean. It fuffored grievoufly by the famine of 
1737, lofing almod aRita inhabitants either by death 
Oe defertiun. The ftreets prefented many niiferabk 
obJeiEla, who greedik devoured nnds of cucumbers, 
mid every other refute aitick of food thrown out into 
> the highway. Here the price of bread had iiicn near 
4000 percent, within the lad 14 ycata. 

NISMES, an ancient, large, and flout i{hing town 
bf Fsadee, in X^anguedoc, with a bifliop’s fee, and an 
ocademy. It has fueh a number of manufodures of 
E 3 cloth 
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KnSiIitv. lu'in according to the limitation tlwreof, though he 
nevrr l•.tnfclf makes ufc of it. Yet it is ficquent to 
call up the cldell foQ of a pMt td the houfe of lords 
b) tf rtt of fuinmonst in the name of his father’s baro* 
n3'': bccaufjrtii that cafe then* is no danger of his chiU 
(hen’s lollng nobility in cafe he never takes bis 
leat; for they will liicrtcd to their grandfather. C*e»* 
Hon by wrjt h.i, alio one advantage ovaj* that hf pa¬ 
tent ; for a perfon created by writ ho|oB the dignity 
to him and his heirs, without any worib to tliat par* 
port in the v rit; but in letters patient there mult be 
words to dii ‘£l the Nihentantx, effe the dignity cn* 
durcs only t« the grantee for life, for'a man dr wo¬ 
man may be created noble for theirjjHifa lives, and the 
dignity not defeend to their heirs vwn^ordefeend on¬ 
ly to fome particular heirs i as wl^rii a peerage is U» 
miVL-d to a man and the heirs male of his body by K- 
lizabeth his prefent hdy, aud not to fueh heirs by any 
foi mer or future wife. 

2. Let us next take a view of a few of the principal 
incidents attending the nobility,-^-exclulive of their 
capacity as’ (timbers of parliament, and as heredi¬ 
tary connfeliors of the Crown, for both which we 
xhi to the articles Lords and Parliameut. And 
firll wc muft obferve, that in ctiminal cafes a noble¬ 
man {ball be tried by his peers. The great are al¬ 
ways obnoxious to popular envy; were they to be 
judged by the people, they might be in. danger from 
the prejudice of their judges j and would moreover be 
deprived of the privilege of the meaneft fubjefts, that 
of hting tried by their equals, which is fecured to all 
the realm by magna charta, c. 29. It is faid, that 
this docs not extend to bilhops ; who, though they 
are lords of parliament, and fit there by virtue of their 
biflxiiiies which they bold Jure eeclejtety yet arc not en¬ 
nobled in blood, and confequeutly not peers with the 
nobility. As to pcei-efles, no providon was made for 
tluii tiidl when accufed of treafon or felony, till after 
Eleanor duchi.fj of Glouccdcr, wife to the lord pro- 
ttclor, had been accufed of treafon, and found guilty 
of witchciaft, in an cccleliailicnd fyiiod, through the 
intrigiits of Cardinal Beaufort. This very extraordi- 
mry tiud gave occafiou to a fpccial (latute, 20 Hen. 
VI. c. y. which enafts, that pecrefles, either in their 
own right or by marriage, (hall be tried before the 
f.ime judicature as peers of the realm. If a woman, 
noble in licr own right, marries a commoner, (he 
Hill remains noble, and Ihall be tried by her peers; 
hat if flic be only noble by marriage, then by a i'econd 
niaiiiage with a commoner fhc iofes her dignity ; for 
as by marriage it is gained, by matiage it is alfo loft. 
Yet if a duchefs dowager marrim a barou, Ihe conti¬ 
nues a duchefs ftill: for all the nobility are porw, and 
therefore it is no degradation. A peer or peerefs (ci¬ 
ther in her own right or by marriage) caa&ot be an. 
lifted in civil cafes: and they have alfo many peculiar 
privileges annexed to their peerage in the courfe of 
judicial proceedings. A peer fitting in judgment, gives 
not his verdid upon oath, like an ordinary juryman, 
but upon his honour t he anfwers alfo to hills in chfn- 
cery upon his honour, and not upon bis oath ; bttt| 
witeii he is examined as a witnefs either in civil or cri¬ 
minal cafes, he inuft be fworii} for the refpea which 
the law (hows to the honour of a peer does not extend 
lo fu> at to ovciturn a fettled maxim, that In Ju^ieio 
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nan creiStur r'lAJiinilvt. The honour of peers 1 1 how- NdMIity, 
ever fo highly'tindcred by the law, thru t u iiiucli NoliU. 
more penal to fptcad i<dic icpuits of itiLni, and cer¬ 
tain other great officers of the riabn, than ot other 
sUfU i )ipandal againft them being eallod by the peeu- 
liar uat&Q of /enmUlum maf’nalum, and fubjeCtud to pc- 
■,ctt}^|iHai(hnient by divers ancient ftatutes, 

cmntjut, kne his nobihty but by death or at- 
} thouw there was an initance, in the rcupi of 

ii|wun|lY(«^||||^|p-adation of George NeviK duke 
of BedfoiWf parliament, on account of his 

powerty, whii^lw^crcd him unable to fiippuit his 
dignity. But this is a fingular inftaiiee r whicii ferves 
At the fame time, by having happened, to flioiv the 
power of pariiaiueiit; and, by having ii.iiqii ni*!! bni 
once, to (how how tender the parliament hatli bciu 
in exerting to high a power, it hath b..( n laid in¬ 
deed, that if a baton waftes his eftatc, 1<> that he u not 
able to fuppoTt the dcgiee, the king may degnde him: 
but it is exprofsly held byr later aBthontic,!, tli u a peer 
cannot be degiacled but by a<^t of parliaun, t. 

* Anton. Matthaius obfitves, that nol .litv, amung 
the Romans, was a quite difftrci.t thirg ..(.m what it 
is among ns. The nobles, amonjr flu K .11 r s, weic 
either thofc raifed to the magiltiaiure, dm ended 
from magiilrates : there was uo fueh as >i>bility 
by patent. 

Bartuli fays, that do^n . alter they iia.. held a pio- 
feffor*B chair in an uinvtiliiy for 20 yeais, bttoine 
noble ; and are entitled to all tli'* rights of count.. 

But this claim is not admitted court, .ke. though 
Bartoli’s fcntiments he backed with thofe of fcvi lal 
other authors, paiticulaily Chaflanaius in hi; Confuetr- 
din. Burgundi* , Beyer fur la Coutumt de Bti ry ; i'aUr 
C. de Dig. Def. 9. &c. which hill, however, reftruins 
Bartoli’b i-ule to doctors in law, and *>riucc8 phyli- 
cians. 

By an edift of the French kiPg in 16159, it is de¬ 
clared, that trade (ball ndt derogate from iiobiliu, 
pn vi^'d the perfon do not fell by retail. 

In Bretagne, by Ancient enftom, a iiobh'tr tt h he 
nothing jby tra^Dg even in retail: bul iu rcAil tme si', 
his lights as foon as he c afes tiailic, h.> nub )ity hav¬ 
ing fiept an t)ie tithe. 

In Gcimany, a woman, nol noble by birth, doth 
not become, n>, gr, a countefs or baronefs I ^ uiarry- 
iug a count or baton : a lady of the highi degree in¬ 
deed becomes a princefs by maTtyinq a prince ; but 
this does not hold of a lady of the lower nobility. 

Oil the coaft of Malabar, children arc only capable 
of being noble by the motbei’s fide ; it being allowed 
them to take as many bufbanda as they pleate, and to 
quit them whenever tlyey think good. 

NOBLE, Noiilki a perfon who has a privilege 
which raifes him above a commoner or peafant, either 
by birtli, by office, or by patent from his pnnci,. The 
word comes from t]^^ji>^in nelilit s fbrmed from the 
Ancient no/elMU, “di^fogittifliable, remarkable.’ 

In England, the word lUible is of a narowtr import 
than in other countries ; being confined to perl’ons 
above the degree knights t wheieas, abroad, it com¬ 
prehends not only knights, but what we fimply call 
gentlemen. I'he nobles of England are alfo ccdlud pares 
regni, as being nohritatle purest though gradu impares. 

The Venetian noihjfe is famous : it is in this that 

• the 
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No’ilci, tl)c forcrcigHty of the ftatc refides. It is divided into and coins locked up in the body of the flioiiy (li-atotn, 'h!'Kwi4n« 

tirer.i. clafles. The firft only connprehends 24 families. The cafes of their doors and windows arc made of a i! 

The fecond includes the defeeudants of all thofc who black ftone drawn from the hill of Fiano, two miles 

were entered in the Golden Book, in 1289, and dePtinc.d to the north: it lie» eight £||t Mow the furfacc, in ‘ ^ 

to govern th*e ftatc, which then began to be ariftp^i^Oi/'.. • bed or vein 140 feet UucwP«ft>ng upon a bafe of 
The thiid confills of fuch as have bought >fand. This feems evidently to b a .ftream of lava 

of noble Venetians. This lail. clafa 1 $ 

to the inferior employs ; the two fontimr to Nocera is « place of very confulerable anthjuity ; in 

cntly. Tiic title of nobk . ' the *,3th century is was called de Pagani, to diftiiiguifh 

given to foreign kings, pTioc< 8 <i^||||M|^.>;<-’-; 4 i'<-^*^', it from a city;* Umbria of a fimilar name ; this addi* 

Nobles, among the in lia^ .tion was in allufion to a colony of Saracens whiclt Fre> 

the jtif inuiglnum, or the right o!RPP|^t&e pii^oreilfl# derick pf Suabia brought from Sicily, and fctticd.bere, 

ftatues of their anceftors ( a right tmtohyi^ idlovted that ib^ riiSghf^be out of tlw way of their dangerous 

onl/ to thofe. whofe anceftors had bonte fonie .Viwntiifr -eonttexions w^t^frica: hence Nocera has often been 
oftti-c, that ft, had been euruk aSkt eet^rt % confounded ^p^i|l^;cra by the negligent or ignorant 

ctnfnl. Fora longtime, none but the "tetrfwiwiW ’chroniclers of tK'e Succeeding ^s. The mod remark- 
the wiiUs, bccaufe no perfon but of that fup'erior rank Able event that occurs in its hiftory is the fioge of its 
could brar any curule office ; hence in Li^^, Sailuft, daftlc, A. D. 1384. E. Long. 12. 5;, N. Lat. 43. 2. 
fitc. noVilit.u i: ufed to fignify the patrician order, and Terra NocuktAUA, Earth of'Nocera^ in the materia 
fo oppofed to plehs. To make the true meaning of medica, a fpecies of bole, remarkably heavy, of a gray- 
nohilcs U'll more clear, let it be obferved, that the Ro- ifli-white colour, of an infipid tsfte, and'generally with 
man jiuoph- were divided into nobiks, novi, and igmbilu. fome particles in it which grit between the teeth. It 
NLhiks WLJ -they who had the pifturfis, &c. of tlieir is much efteemed by the Italians as a remedy for venom- 
aii'’..'ftu j : novi weiv fneh as had only their own j igtto~ ous bites, and in levers i but, excepting as an abfor- 
biLs v.ort. j'vdi as had nt'ithcr. See Jvs Imnginit. bent and aftringent, no dependence ia to be had on it* 

T'it, R< ■::mi iK'bility, by way of diftindtion, wore NOCTAMBULI, NocTAMairt.os*s, or Night- 
a half iiio 1 upon their fliocs, cfpecially thofc of pa- aoalkers i a term of equal import with fomnamhuli, 

trieiaii ratik. applied to perfoas who have a habit of riling and 

The Giecian nobilit} were calledas being walking about in their llcep. The word is .1 com- 

defeended from ihoft old heroic anceftors fo famous in pound of the Latin nox, night,” and ambuh, “ I 

? illory. we-,e the PraxrergiJa, ^tfibutiilr, ^Ic- walk.” 

&c. - 1 which had many privileges annex- Schenkius,’Horftius, Claudems, and Hildanus, who 
td to their quality ; amougft which w’as this, that have wrote of fleep, give us divers unhappy hiftories 

they w'orc graflioppcrs in their hair as a badge of no- of fuch notftambuli. When the difeafe is moderate, 

bilityi the perfons aftccled with it only repeat the artions of 

NobiX, a money of account containing fix Ihillingt the day on getting out of bed, and go quietly to the 

and eight pence. places they frequented at other times; but thofe who 

The noble was anciently a real coin ftruck in the liave it in the molt violent degree, go up to dangerous 

reign of Edward HI. and then called theplaces, and do things which would terrify them to 
but it wa'- afterwards called a ro/e-nobk, iretti its being think of when they are awake. Thefe are by fome 
ftt.mpcd wi'h vf fe : it was current kt 6s. 8d. called lunatic night-walkers, becanfc fits are obferved 

I^rOCER a town in Italy, in the dominions of to return with the moft. frequency and violtnre at the 

the king of Naples and .'vici'.y, or, as hf is more cpm- changes of thn moon.—-For the cure fome reeoninundi 
monly called, ihe king t '" the Two Sicilies. It is an purging and a cooling regimen : others are of opinion 
Cpifcopal city, bat might with greater propriety be that the beft method is to place a vcftcl of water at 

ftykd a cluftcr of villages; its fevcral parts'bring cx- the patient’s bedfide in fuch a manner that he vvill n.t- 

tended alo.ig the foo of the mountains, form the turally ftep into it when he gets out of bed ; or if that 
Citta SotaoL, o • low town} -and the biftiop’s palace, fhould foil, a perfon Ihould fit up to watch and beat 
together with fome convents embowered in cyprefs bim.every time it happens. See Stser-WALXEas, or 
groves, cover tb'- peak of a fingle hill in a very pic- Somnambuli. 

titfofquc manner, and coinpofe the Citta Soprana. NOCTILUCA, a fpecies of phofphorua, fo called 

Nocera (a), it is reported, contains near 50,000 bccaufe it Ihines in the dark without any light being 
inhabitants j ii>ey are difperfed in forty patches ef ha- thrown upon it; fuch is the phofphorus made of uiiiie. 
bitation. Their houfes arc couftrudled of two Icindi NOCTURNAL, fomething triatiug to the night, 
of ftone; the common walls arc built with yellow tufa 'in contradiftinAion to diurnal. 

dug out of the hills that lie about a mile to the caft Noctuxnai., Noffur/abium, an inftrument chiefly 
of the town ; which ftone fewns uflqueftionably to have ufed at fea, to take the altitude or dcprcflion of fame 
been formed by a confolidation of fubftances thrown ftars about tbp pole, in order to find tlie latitude and 
out of Vefuvius; bccaufe, on opening 'hefe quarries, hour of the night. 

the workmen have frequently discovered tombs, vafes, • Some nofouniab are hcmifphcrcs, or plaDifpheres, 

• Ms on 

(a) Anciently, Nuccria Alphaterna, a word of unknown etymology. It was a Roman colony, and bad its mint. 

Num. Nucerin. 

1. Caput virile imberbe—Equus ftans capitc reflexo inter crura. A.. IN.. 
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NoSorMl cn the plane of the eqiiinodial. Thofc communljr in 
ule among feamen are two; the one adapted to the 
Node, polar liar, and the firft of the guardi of the Little Bear} 
' the other to the po^&fi and the pointera of the 
Great Bear. ^ 

This inftrnment con^s of two circular plate^ 
applitd to each other. The greater, which has ft 
handle to hold the indrument* is about aj- inches dia^ 
nteter, and is divided into twelve parts, agreeing to the 
twelve months; and each month fubdk^'d into cvety 
fifth day; and fo as that the mid^Ie^f the handle 
correfponds to that day of the year wh^'in the ftn* 
here regarded has the fame right afeenmo with the 
fun. If the inftrument be fitted 
liandle is made moveable, Tht^M^T ^tft circle » 
divided into ta’cnty-four eqOal<^mHor the twenty* 
foul hours of the day, and hour fubdirided intp 
quarters. Thcfe twenty-four hours are acted by 
tweuiy-fuur teeth to be told in the night. Thofe 
Plite at the hour la are diftinguilhed by their length. In 
CCCXLVItiie centre dF the two circular pUites is adjufted a long 
index, moveable upon the upper plate} and the three 
pieces, viz. the two circles and index, art joined by 
a rivet which it jHerced through the centre with a bol^ 
tiuough which the Aar is to be obferved. 

To ufc the noAunial, turn the qpper plate till the 
long tooth, marked it, be againA the day of the 
month on the under plate; then, brining the in* 
Arument near the eye, fufpend it by the handle with 
the plane nearly parallel to the equino£tial} and 
viewing the pole Aar through the hole of the centre, 
turn lire index about, till, by the edge coming from 
the centre, you fee the bnght Aar or guard of the 
l..ittle Bear, (if the inilrument be fitted to that Aar) : 
then that tonth of the upper circle, under the edge of 
the index, is at the hour of the night on the edge of 
the hour circle: which may be known without a light, 
by counting the teeth from the longeA, which is for 
the hour 12. 

NOD, or the Laiut of Non. It was to this country 
that Cam withdrew after his fratricide, (Gen. iv. 16.) 
The Septuagmt, as well asjoiephus, read A^nii/inAead 
of Nod, and have taken it for the name pf a place. It 
is not eaftly known what counttj this was, unlefs per* 
haps it was the country of Nyle or Nyfea, towards 
Ilyrrunia. St Jerome and the Chaldee interpreters 
have takrn tin* word Nod in the fenfc of an appella* 
live, foi imgalbiitJ or furtive} “ He dwelt a fugitive 
in the land.'* But the'Hi hicw reads, “ He dwelt in 
tlicland of Nod.” (Gen. iy. 16.) 

NODAB, a countiy bordering upon Iturea and 
Idumwa, but now uiiknown. We read in the Chro¬ 
nicles, that the tribe of Reuben, affiAed by thofe <if 
Gad and ManafTeb, had a war agaitiA the Hagarites, 
^be Jcturitcs, and the people of NephiAi, and of No- 
dab, in which the llraelitcs had the advantage, 
t Ciir. V. 19. But the time and tlie other parUeulars 
ef this wai are unknown. 

NODATED HrpsaBOt,A, a name given by Sir 
Ifaac Newton to a kind of hyperbola, which, by tap¬ 
ing lound, decuAdtes or crofics itfelf. < 

NODDY. Sec Sterna. 

NODE, a tumour arifing on the bones, and ufudl’y 
procetding from fome venereal caufe { being much the 
lame with what is otherwife called txojlftt. 


NODES, in aAronomy, the two points where the Node, 
orbit of a plsntt iuterfcAs the ecliptic. 

Such are the two points C and D ; of which the Nnetianw 
node C, where the planet afeends northward above the' 
jdoM of the ecliptic, is called the afeending node, o^cccXl.Vl 
the dirkpm’r head, and is marked thus (3. The other |\ 
D, where the planet defeends to the fouth, is 
deJeonJing node, or the dragon's tail, marked 

tbUi tJ. 

The tine the two circles CEDE and 

. CpDH rudled the Bna of nodes. It ap- 

jpears from ol)«||iRbn, that the line of the nodes of 
sdl the planets conAantly changes ;(u place, and Aufts 
its fittu>tk>n from eaA to weA, contrary to the order 
ttf t^Agns} and that the line of the moon’s nodes, 
by innAiograde motion, fiuifhes its circulation in ihe 
oompals of 19 years t ^ter which time, either of the 
nodes baviug receded from any point of the ecliptic, 
returns to the fame again; and when the moon is in 
the node, Aic i$ alfo ieen in the ■ecliptic. If the line ^ 
of nodes werq immoveable, that is, if it had no other 
motion than that whereby it is carried round the iun, 
it would always look to the fame point of the ecliptic, 
or would keep parallel to itielf, m the axis of the 
•arth does. 

From what hath been faid, it is evident, that the 
moon can never be obferved precifely in the ecliptic, 
but twice in every period; that is, when Aie enters 
the nodes. When (he is at her greateA diAance from 
the nodes, viz. in the points £, F, (he k £ud to be m 
her limits. ^ 

The moon muA be in or near ooe of the nodes, when 
there is an eclipfe of the fun or moon. 

To make the foregwng account of ||u; motion of the 
moon’s nodes Aill clearer, let the phAe of N” i^i* 
reprefent that of the ecliptic, S the fun, okttre 
of the earth, L the moon in her orbit D N /9k N 9 
is the line of rite nodes paflSng between the quadmture 

and the moon's place L, in her laA quarter. Let 
now LP, or eay part L$, reprefent the eecris oF 
the fun's adiondt T { add this being refelvqdfibe j^ 
force LR, perpendicular to the plane of the' moW^a 
orlpt, and PR paraUe! to it, it is the former only thift 
has any effed to aker^the pofitiou of the orbit, and 19 
this it is.wholly exerted. Its effedl is twoAtU t 1* l| 
diminiihes its incliaatloa by a motion wluch art 0^ 
conceive as performed round the diameterDa^to wiuc» 

L T k perpendicular, a. Beiug compounded witb the 
moon’s tangential motion at L, it gives it an inter¬ 
mediate dir^ion L/, through which and the centre fp. 
plane being drawn, muA meet the ecliptic nearer the 
coojunAipa C thau before. ' 

NOPUS, or node, in dialing, a certaio poiat or 
pole to the gnomoot/ a dkl, by the lhado# or light 
whereof either the hour of the day in d^s without 
furoitore, or the peeaUris of the fun’s dechnstiur, and 
bk place in the eeliptie» 4 ^~ hi dials with Aitiiituee, 
are Atown. Bee DMi>>x>u<o. 

NOEOMAGGS Mitwvioai'M, (Ptol.); thought 
to be the Cimkas Letumorum of the lower age. Now 
Ltfisun, a city in Normandy.—Another of the Trica~ 
fini; a town of Gallia Narbonei.fis; thought to be 
S. Pol. de trots Chdteanx, fix miles to the weA of Ny- 
ons in Dauphinf. 

KOETIANS, in chuich hiAory,Xhriliian heretics 

in 
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in tl)e third century, fulluwere of Noetius, a pliilofopher 
of Ephefu^, who pretended that he wai another Mofea 
fent by Cod,(and that hU brother was a new Aaron. 
hl» lienfy confiftcd iti affirming that there was but one 
pi'rfan m life Godhead ; and that the Word an^ the 
Holy Spirit were but external denominations Jfhren to 
God in eonfequcncc of different operations: thaiu'ae 
Creator, he u called Father t as Incarnate, S»» t * 84 , 
ab dtfcendiug on the apoftles, Hofy 

NOLA, a Te)7 ancient city, fii|||i|Mysoi^oas and 
ftrong, fituated in a plain to the>)l|^^Hphwyefuvivt, 
in Catania, faid to be built ChahndisM} 

(JuRi^ Siliui Italicus)} according w othein, by the 
Tufeans. At this place Hannibal met with the firft 
check by M<ircellu». Vcfpafiaa added the •ppcHatioa 
jf’iguja Calonia, (Frontinus). At this {dace, or in ita 
neighbourhood, AuguAus is faid to have expired. 1| 
is atfo faid that bells were hr A invented there in the b«> 
ginning of the 5th centnry { hence their Latin nmnes 
NoU or Camparue, It retains its old name to this day, 
but it hath vaiUr fallen (hort of its ancient fpiendour. 
A town of the kingdom of Naples. £. Loog. 1;. N. 
Lat. 41. 5. . 

NOLANA, in botany: A gennsoftbe monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandriaclalsof plants; and 
in the natural method ranking underihe 4tA order, 
Afiutr'ifohte. The corolla is campannlated { the Ayle 
fituated betwixt the geimens; the feeds are bilocular, 
and refemUE berries. 

NOLLE PROSEovi, is where a plaintiff in an ac> 
tion does ncA deelare in a reafonable time $ in which 
cafe it is ufual for the defendant’s attorney to enter a 
rule for the plaii^ff to declare, after which a non 
frof. may be entioed. A nolle profemi it eAcetned a 
voiaatary confewn, that the plaintiff has no caufe of 
a Aion ; and therefore if a plaintiff enters his nolle pro- 
feqm, he diall be amerced j and if an informer caufe 
the imm to be entered, tbe defendant (hall have coAs. 

NOL£^T (Jean Antoine), a deaeon, Ucenttate in 
theology, prcc^Or to the Enfant de Fremee for phy- 
Acs and natural biAory, regius profeffor of phyfics in 
the college <>f Navarre, member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, of the Royal Society of London, of 
the InAitutinn of Bologna, and of the Academy of 
Sciences of Erfort ( was bom at Pimbr^, in the dio* 
cefeof Noyon, on tbe 17th of November 1700, of 
refpeftaUe but not wealthy parents. To make npthe 
want of riches, they determined to give their ion a 

f ood education. They fent him to the college of 
Vermont in BeauvoiAt, and afterwards to Beauvais, 
tbwe to Aniffi his introdudory Audies. Tbe progreft 
'which he made in the different clalTes, determined them 
to fend him to Audy jihilofophy at Paiia. Thence* 
forward they intended him for the derical order j and 
they conAdered the AriAnefs and purity of his mo* 
rals, together with his unwearied apfdicattun to Audy, 
as fufficlent proofs of his vocation. The young 
let yielded without reluAance to the wiAies of his pa* 
rents. As Coon as he was capable of fliowing an in- 
chnatioii for any thing, he bad diArovered a taAe for 
phyAcs; but this was nut liecome his ruling paffion ; be 
theiefoie facriAced it to the Audy of fcholaAic divinity, 
to which he wholly dedic.ued himfelf during his time 
«f piobatioii in 1728. No looiur had he been iineAed 
with the deacuuAup, than he folieited and obtaioed a 


licenfe to preach. This new occupation, however, Nollet. 
did not make him entireljr lofe Aghl of thofe Andies' »—v"“"' 
which had ArA engaged lui sttenfioo. They infenAbly 
began^o occupy a greater ptwUon of his time, which 
was now more equally dividea between theology and 
the fcicnccs. The latter, however, prevailed; and 
thenceforth he entered into the Audy of phyAcs with 
an ardour which was only increafed by that kind of 
privation to which he had been long fnbjefl. He 
was received into the Society of Arts, cAabliihcd 
at Paris under the patrons^ of the late count d« 
Clermont. In 1730, the Abbd Nollet was engaged 
in a work thmjtuuStfy with Reaumur and du Fay of the 
Academy of In 1734, he went to London 

in company M. du Fay, da Hamel, and da 

JuAleu. His merit*procured him ajplace in the Royal 
Society without any folicitation. Two years after, he 
went to Holland, where he formed an intimate con¬ 
nexion with Defaguliera, Gravefande, and Mufeh* 
enbroeck. On his return to Paris, he refumed the 
couife of experimental phyAcs which he had begun in 
1735, and which he contimied till 1760. Thele 
courfesof phyiica ArA fuggcAed the idea of particular 
eourfes in other branches of fcicnce, fuch as in cho. 
itiiAry, anatomy, natural hiAory, &c. In 1738, the 
count de Maurepas prevailed on the cardinal TU ut y 
to cAabliAi a public clafs for experimental phyAcs; 
and the Abbd Nollet was appointed the At A proAT. 
for. In the beginning of the year 1739, he was ad* 
mitted a member of the Royal Academy of Scitnees; 
and in the month of April fullowing, the king of Sat • 
dinia intending to cAabliflt a profefforAiip of phy tics 
at Turin, invited the Abb£ Nollet into hit dominions. 

From thence he travelled into Italy. In 1744, he 
was honouicd with an invitation to Verfaillts, to in- 
AruA the dauphin in experimental philofophy ; the 
king and royal family were often prefent at his lec¬ 
tures. Tile qualities as well of his underAanding as 
jOf hit heart gained him the eibem and confidence of 
his pupil. Going one day in Ante to P^'is, he caufed 
intimation to be made that he was to dine at the 
Thuillerics. M.Tffollct haring gone tliithcr to pay 
his court, the dauphin no fooner perceived him, tlian 
he had the goodnefs to fsy, “ Bmet has the advan¬ 
tage of me, he hat been at your lioufe.” Till the 
period 4^ his death, this prince Aiowed niaiks of the 
ArongeA attachment and favour for this ingiuions phf- 
lofopheis He woidd have wiRicd that lie had been 
m httie more attentive to tbe inipruvimeiit of his for¬ 
tune. He prevailed upon him to go and pay couit 
to a man to power, whofe patronage might have been 
of fervice to him. The Abb6 Nollet accordingly 
waited upon the plarcmen, and made liim a pvcknt^ 
of hit wotks. ** 1 never uad any works of tliat^ 
kind,” faid the patron coldly, and caAing a look at 
the volumes before him. « Sir (replied the Abbe), 
will you allow them to remain in your aiitichaniLcrf 
There perhaps there may be found men of gtiiigs 
who will read them with plcafun..” In the montii of 
April 1749, he roadf a grand tour into Italy, bring 
Ant thilhtr for the puipofe of making obfirvations. 

At Turin, Venice, and Bologna, the Ahlk- Nollet 
appeared as a deputy from th« philofophcrs of the 
rcA L.f Europe. iJuring his fliort A.iy in Italy, the 
ULiidas of cltiiricjty were net the only objert of his- 

tefcardies 
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Tcfearchcs} every part of pliyfics, tlic arts Bjjricul- 
il ture, &c. came equally under his tiutice. lipuii hia 
Kouibre. return tltrough Turini the king of Sardinkf always 
“ ~ ' ' truly fenfiblc of his merit • oiTered him the order of 
Saint Maurice, which he did nut think proper to ac> 
eept without his fuvereign’s permiflion. In 1753 
king inftituted a clafs of experimental philofophy tit 
the royal college of Navarre, and appointed the Abbd 
Nollet profeflor. In 1757, he received from the 
king a brevet appointing him preeepttfr iir phyfiea 
and natural bi(l(wy to tlm Enfant dt Fnante. In the 
month of Augtill, the fame year, he ifn» appoirtted 
profelTor of experimental philofophjr in the icitool of 
Artillery, at that time eftabliflml Lg tt la Fere. In 
the month of November followi^f 1 p'\me admitted 
as a peniionary of the Royld A^^brny cd' Sciences. 
M. dc Cremillo, diieSor general of artillery mid forti* 
fication, having founded a clafs of experimental phi- 
lofophy at Mezieres in 1761, the Abbf Nollet was 
appointed profeflbr. This celebrated and laborious 

J shilofopher, who has rendered the moil important 
ervicca to pbyfics by |he difeoveriea with which be 
has enriched every branch of this fcience, but parf 
ticularly electricity, died at Paris on the 25th of 
Apiil 1770, aged 70; much regretted by the lite* 
I ary woild, and by his friends, of whom his gentle 
chaiaSer and beneficent heart bad procured him 
a great number. He often retired from the gay and 
ipkndid focieties of Paris, to give alfiftance to his 
iclatioiis, who were by no means in affluent circum* 
ilances. His works are, i. Several papers inferted 
in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences; among 
which one on the Pleariiig of Fiihes is particularly 
valuable. 2. Legont de Pfy^que EstJ^frintmtale, 6 vols. 
i2n<o ; a book well compofed, and uniting pleafure 
with inRruAion. 3. lieeaeU de Lettret fur PEUSrii 
cite, 3 \olb. i2mo, 1753. 4. EJfai fur P EhUruitt 
des forps, l vol. l2mo. 5. Recherches fur let caufet 
piirlieulieret det PLenomencs EUSriqurt, one vol. 12mo. 
6 . J,’ Andes experkneet, 3 vols. 12mo, with figures, 1770. 

NOMADES, a name given, in antiquity, to fcvc- 
ral nations, wdiofe whole occupation was to feed and 
tend their flocks; and who had no fixed place of a> 
bode, but were conftantly fliifting, according to the 
conveniences of patturage—The word comes from the 
Cie'ch iifui, pnfo, “ 1 feed.” 

• The moll: celebrated among the Noroadcs were thofe 
of Afiica, who inhabited between Africa properly fo 
called, to the call, and Mauritania to the well. They 
are alfo called Numida or A^t/onWicM.—-Salluft fays, 
they were' a colony of Perfians brought into Africa 
with Hercules. 

'J"he Nomadcs of Afia inhabited the coafls of the 
^ Cafpian fea. The Nomades of Scythia were the in- 
babitaiits of Little Taitary ; wbo iliU retain tbe an* 
cicttt manner of living. 

NOMARCHA, iu antiquity, the governor or com¬ 
mander of a nome, or nomos.—Egypt was anciently 
divided into fcveral regions or quarters, called nonut, 
fiom the Gice-k n/tm, taken in tbe fenfe of a divifion; 
and tlie officer who had the adtmniftration of eaci 
mmt or nrtmos, from the king, was called nomar.ba, 
from and ** command.’* 

NOMBRE-dl-diOs, a town of Mexico, in the 
piovincc of Darien, a l.ttlc to the callward of Portei- 
liello It was foimerly a famous place; but it is now 

2 


nbandone'd, on account of its unlie-althy fituation. W. Nonhnl 
Long, 78. 3;. N, Lat. q. 43. II 

NOMBRlI, poiin, in heraldry, is the next below b'nnnssh 
the fefs point, or the vtiy cciitie the cfcutcheon. 

Suppofing the rfeuteheon divided into two equal 
parts ^ow the fefs, the firft of tlicl'c divifions is the 
nwnbril}’ and the lower the bafe. 

' NOME, or Name, in algebra, denotes any quan¬ 
tity wiCh t firaj^fixed or added to it, wheieby it is 
honinvfled'ttmlllll^^ quantity, upon which the 
w||oic bec(Ut|^^^K|iBuU trinomial, or the like. See 
Aiosuxa- . 

' « NOMENC|£aT 011 « in Roman antiquity^ w’as 
qfually 8 flare who attended upon jrerfons that flood 
candidates for offices, and prompted or fuggefled to 
them the names of all tbe citizens they met, that they 
might court them and call them by their names, which 
among that pecple was the higbefl piece of civility. 

Nomenclators, among the botanical authors, 
are thofe who have employ^ their labours about fet¬ 
tling and adjufling the right names, fynonymes, and 
etymologies of names, in regard to the whole vege¬ 
table world, 

NOMENCLATURE^ homehclatvra, a cata¬ 
logue of feveral of the more ufusl words in any lan¬ 
guage, with their fignifications, compiled in order to 
facilitate the ufe of fuch words to thofe who are to 
learn the tongue; fuch are our Latin, Greek, French, 

&c. Nomenclatures. 

The chemical nomenclature has within tbefe few 
years undergone a total change: we have given a 
table exhibiting thefe new names facing page 598 of 
Volume IV. At that time we were not convinced 
of the propriety of the new theory^, nor was it pof- 
Able to formee that it would ib fobn bh^ain the appro¬ 
bation of tbe htcrary world. True phi^ophy requires, 
however, that wc fliould readily chaqge mnSr opinions 
when we fee fufficient grounds, for to err* i* intman. In 
confequence of Lavoificr's fyllem being now fo ttniver- 
fully adopted, it becomes neceflary for us to iC^plaiu 
his principlef at mote length than was tbo^^rl^i^er 
before. This we think our duty, and v^Wforc 
(ball be our endeavour, in fome pait of the ’^ork, to 
introduce a {qfficient analyfis of this celebrated and 
noW almoft univerfally adopted lyflem. 

NOMENEY, a town in Germany, in the dueby 
of Lorrain, fituated on the river Seillc, 15 miles north 
of Nancy. 

NOMINALS, or Nominalists, a fe£l of fchool 
phiiofopheri, the difciples and followers of Occam, or 
Ocham, an Engliih Cordelier, in the 14th century. 

They were great dealers in words, whence they Were 
vulgarly denominated IPordfelhrs } but had the deno¬ 
mination of Nminaliflt, becaufe, in oppofitioi) to the 
Realift, they maintained, that words, and not things, 
were the objtd of dialcdlics. 

This feft bad its firft rife towards the end of the 
ijth century, and {KTtended to follow Purphjtv and 
Ariftotle $ but it wqaaut till Ocharo’s tine that they 
bore Uie name. The chief of thi- febt, in the 11 th 
century, was a perfon calUd Jchi, who, on -icount 
of his logical fubtilty, was. caJb d the fjl'-jl ,• atid bis 
piincip.il difcipks wete Robert of Pans, Robciin of 
Compiegne, and Arnoul of I.aon. At tlic bcgninu.;,, 
the Nonunals bad the uppu band : but the Rcablls, 
though gitatly divided among thtinklvcs, wtu fup- 
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poUcd hy ’ncn of great phllniei; fuch O') Albcitiis 
II Mdgnu-., 'r. Aqiiina'«, and Duns Scutus. The 
N.nii. niiiial left bscjimc hereby into difrepult; till William 
■'Occam, in tire I4tli century, again revived it, and 
filled Fraure’and Germany with the flame of 4 *^?**^** 
ti >11. Having joined the party of the Franciilian 
monks, who ftrenuoufly oppofed John XXIl* thiW 
]inpe himfelf, and his fucccITora after bitn^ left no mhaoa 
untried to extirpate the philofophy of the Nomlnslillei 
which was decniLd highly pf9u^|i[|j||B l^he inteiirill 
of the church : and hence it the year 

13 39, the uaiverlity of Paris, edid, fo* 

lemnly condemned and prohihited the jphilofopby of 
Ocenin, which was that of the Notitinalifiit, Tho 
coni' quence was, that the Nominalifts floorifitediWoM 
than ever. In the 15th century, the controwrfy was 
cemtinued with more vigour and aiiiniafity’thati befhre | 
and the difputants were not content with uflng ihereljr 
the force of eloquence;, hut had frequently recourfe 
to more hoililc and dangerous weapons; and battles 
were the confequence of a philefophical queftion, 
which neither fide underftood. In moil places, how* 
ever, the Realifls, maintained a maaifeit fuperiority 
over the Nomiualiilt. White the famous Gerfon, and 
the moil eminent of his difciplcs were living, the No* 
minalifts wtre in high efteem and credit m the uni* 
verfity of Paris. But upon the death of thtfc pa- 
trous, the face of things was much changed to their 
difadvantage. In the year 1473, Louis XI. by the 
iniligation of his confeiTur, the biihop of Avranches, 
iiTued out a fevere cditl againll the do'ftrincs of the 
Nominaliila, and ordered all their writings to be i'eiacd 
and fecnrtd, that>they might not be read by the 
people : but the fame monarch mitigated this edic^l 
the year following, afid permitted fome of the books 
of that fetl to be delivered "from their confinement. 
In the year 14A1, he not only granted a full liberty 
to the Nominalifts and their writings, but alfo reftored 
that philofopliical fsdl to its former authority and luf- 
tre in the univerfity. • 

The Nqminalifts were the founders of the uoiverfity 
of Leipfic i and there are many yet abroad who pique 
tliemfelves on being Nominals. 

* 1*116 Numinals, with the Stoics, admit the formal 
conceptions or ideas of things, as the fubjeiSl and foutt* 
dation of univerfality : but to this ^they add names, 
which reprefent and fignify, after the fame univocal 
manner, and without any diftindion, a great variety 
of finglc things alike iu genus and fpecics. 

Whence it is that they are called Nominalt} as pre¬ 
tending, that to become learned, it is not enough to 
have juft ideas of things, but it is Iikewife 'required 
to know th» proper names of the genera and fpecies 
of things, and to be able to exprefs them dearly and 
pitciliely, without ionfufion 01 ambiguity. 

NOMINATIVE, in grammar, the full casb of 
NOUNS which arc declinable. 

The fimple pofition, or laying down of a noun, or 
name, is called the nominalive c/ijf; yet it is not lo pro¬ 
perly a cafe, as the matter nr ground whence the o- 
ther cafes arc to be formed, by the feveral changes and 
iuflcdions given to this firll termination. Its chief ufc 
is to be placed in difeourfe before all verbs, as the fub- 
Jed of the propofition or aflirm.'tion, 

NONA,acityof Dalmatia, rcmatkdbleatprcfentonly 


for ii« rains, which might furnifh abundant malctials Kmia 
to gratify the euiiolity of antiquaries ; but indeed they H 
are fo buried by repeated devaftatioiis, to which that Noncmi- 
unhappy city has been expofed, that larely any veftige *' 
of them aiipears above ground.I went thither (fays 
Fortis in his Travels), iu hopes of finding fomethiiig 
worthy of nuttce.. but was difappointed. Nothing is 
to be feen that indicates the grandeur of the Roman 
times; neither are Ihere any remains of baibarous 
magnificence, td put one in mind of the ages in 
which the kings of the Croat Slav! had their refi- 
den.ee there. It lies on a finall ifland, furrounded by 
n haxhotlr, vrhicti in fitnner times was capable of re- 
but it now become a fetid pool 
of alipfcinuddy river that falls into it, after 
of ab'thi^Tnt mftes tbtough the rich aban- 
'doned fields of that diftrid. The ancient inhabi¬ 
tants turned this water into another channel, and 
made it run through the valley of Drafuich into the 
fca} aud the remains of the bauk niifed by them for 
that purpofe are (till to be feen. Notwithftanding, 
however, the depopulation of .this diltrid, and* the 
dreary fituation of Nona in particular, the new inha¬ 
bitants have nvit loft courage; and animated by the 
privileges granted to them by the mod ferenc repu¬ 
blic,. are endeavouring to bring the population and 
agricultui'e once more into a flourilhing date. Pio- 
per drains for the water would not only render that 
rich territory habitable, but moreover very fertile ; and 
the brackifh marfti that furrounds the walls of Nona 
is well calculated to fupply a coiifiderable quantity of 
fifli, efpecially eels. The government genrroufly gi n- 
ed the inveftiture to private perfons, who already d.. w 
no iiiconilderable advantage irom the fifliiiig ; and did 
they but adopt better methods, they might every year 
fait many thoufands of cels, which would greatly an- 
fwer our internal commerce, and fave at lead a pai t 
of the money that goes out of the country for for< ign 
fait fi(h. To the left of the city of Nona, the walls 
of fome ancient ruinous buildings appear ; which pro¬ 
bably in ancient times were iituated on the inaiti land, 
though now furrounded by water.*- The ft a forms a 
narrow channel in this place, which is eafily fordable, 
and, at low water, thefmalleft boat can fcartely pals.” 

NONAGE, in law, generally fignifies all the time 
aperfon continues under the age of 21; but in a fpe- 
ciat fenfr, it is all the time that a perfun is under the 
age of 14. 

NON, CAVE,a promontory on tlie weft coaft of A- 
frica, oppufitc to the Canary iflands. W. Long. 12. 
o. N. Lat. 44. 28. 

NONCONFORMISTS, tUofe who refufe to join 
the eftablifln d wordiip. 

Noticonfortnifts, in England, art of two forli, Fiift, j}/a,i/f 
Such as abfciitthetnfclvesfi om divine woi (hip in the efta- Camarnt. 
blifhed church through total irrehgiun, and attend tlic 
fervke of no other perfuafinn.Thefc, by the flat, i Eli^.' 
c. 2. 23 Eliz. c. 1. and 3 jac. 1. c. 4. foiftit one 
(liilUng to the poor every l.ord*s day they fo abfent 
tlscrafelvcs, and 2ol. to the king if they cunliiiue fucli 
tlefault for a month together. And if they keep any 
inmate thus irreligioufly difpufcd iu theii houies, they 
foifcit loL per month. 

The fecond fpccieg of nonconformiiU are thofc who 
oITend through a nuilaken or perverfc zeal. Such 

were 
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efteen)ril« by the Engliih lawn enedcd fince the 
fwmifti. of the Reformatiooi to be PapHU and I’ruteftant 
diflcntm : both of which were fuppofed to be equally 
fchifmaticBt in not communica(^ng vrith the natiunid 
church; with thia differencet that the divided 

it upon materialt though errupeoue, reafuna | bat 
many of the diflenters upon inatten of iatUfliereoeCt 
or, in other words, for no reafon a|: all. ** Vet cer* 
B:acijl. tainly (fnp Sir William BiachdSfrnc) our imccfiwa 
'Cummtat, ytett miftakcn in their plans of cotnpullion i|Dd Infeolen* 
ancc. The fin of fchifim, im fuch, is by no means 
the objeA of temporal coertdon uid puOifiiment. 
through weskneis of iatclle^, *111(0111^ mifdirefted 
piety, through perverfeneft and neMh^of tctnpel*i or 
i(which is often the cafe]| through'of feoidsr 
advantage in herding with S parl^<<t!l(ien quarrel Usith 
the ecclefiaftieal eftabUilimcnt, the civil magiftrate hi^ 
nothing to do with it | ooleis their tenets and pnidi(M 
are fuch as threaten ruin or difturbance to the ftate^t 
He 18 bound indeed to prote£^ the cilabiilhed church: 
«id if this c«n be better effiN^ed by adnuiting none 
but its genuine members to offices of truft and emoI«> 
ment, he » certainty at liberty fo to do ( the difpplai 
of offiers being matter of favour and diferetion. But 
this point being once fecured, nU perfecution for di- 
ver/ity of opinions, however ridiculous or abfnrd they 
may be, is contrary to every princtplc of found policy 
and civil freedom. The names and fubordination of 
the clergy, the pofture of devotion, the materials and 
colour of the miniftcr’s garment, the joining in a known 
or unknown form of prdyer, and other matters of the 
fame kind, mud be left to the optiou of every man's 
private judgment. 

“ With regard therefore to ProteJaiU HJtntttt-, al« 
though the experience of their turbulent difpofidon 
in former times occafioned feveral difabilities and re- 
ftri6tions (which 1 fhallmot undertake to juftify) to be 
laid upon them by abundance of fiatutesi yet rt length 
the legiflature, with a true fpirit of magnanimity, ex* 
tended that indulgence to thefe fedaries, which they 
tliemftlvts, when in power, had held to be counte* 
ttancing fchifm, arid denied to the church of Eng* 
land. The penalties are conditionally fufpended by 
the llatuie t W. &. M. ft. i* c. i8. “ for exempting 
their Majefties Proteftant fubjedls, difienting from the 
church ot England, from the penalties of ceitaia laws," 
commonly called the tolefatim aSi which dedcres, that 
neither the laws above mentioned, nor the ftatutos 
I Eli*, c. a. ^ 14. s Jac. I. c. 4 & 5. nor any other 
penal laws made againft Fopilh reculants (except .the 
tellafls}, (hall extend to'any difTenters, other than Pa* 
pifts and fuch as deny the Trirnly t provided, 1. That 
they take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, (or 
make a fimilar affirmation, being Quakers), and fub* 
fenbe the declaration againft Popery. 2. That they 
repair to fome congregation certified to and regiften* 
cd in the court of the bifhop or archdeacon, or at 
the county feffions. 3. That the doors of fuch meet* 
Ing houfc (hall be unlocked, mibarred, and unbolted ; 
IP default of which, the perfont meeting there are ftill 
liable to all the penalties of the former adb. Diftenta 
ing teachers, in order to be exempted from the penaU 
lies of the ftatutes 13 and 14 Car. 11 . c. 4. 17 Cat IL 
c. a. and 32 Car, II. c. x. are alfo to fubfcribe the 
articles of religion mentioned in the ftatute 13 Eliz. 


c. IS. (vis. tholb which oidy concern the confeflton Nonenu* 
of the true Cbriftian faith, and the dodlrme of the fa* furmifts. 
craiAents), with So exprofs exception ofithofe relating 
to the government and powers of the onurcli, and to 
siafsnt miptifm. And by ftatute 10 Aon. c. 2. tins 
toleratiim is ratified and confirmed { and it is declaied, 
that the faid act'(hall at all times be inviolably obferv* 
ad for the exempting fuch Proteftant diffenters as are 
thereby inteaded from the pains and penalties therein 
tototioMd. ^Umillk though the offence of nonconfor* 

'ttitty is by bnmrfiiUy ahrogated, it is fu* 

%Hmded, andlHpvO esift with regard to thefe Pio* 
t^nt diffesters, daring their compliance with the 
candiriOBs impoCei by the ad of tolerarion i and, un* 
der dbefiK'conditions, all perfons, who will approve 
them^ves BO Papifts or uppugness of the Trinity, are 
left at full liberty to adt as their confciencca (liali di* 
ted them in the matter of religtous worlhip. And 
if any perfon (hall wilfully^ malmiottily, or contemp* 
tuouUy difturb any congregatioas affembled in any 
church or permitted meeting houfe, or (hall mifufe any 
preaaher or teacher there, he (haU (by virtue of the 
lame ftatute) be bound over to Utc feffions of the peace, 
and forfeit aoL But* by ftatute 5 Geo. I. c. 4. no 
mayor or principal magiftrate muft appear at any dif* 
renting meeting with the enfigM of his office, on pain 
of dilability to hold that or any other office ; the le* 
gifiature judging it a matter of propriety, that a mode 
of wor(htp, fet up iu uppolition to the national, when 
alk-wed to be exercifed in peace, (hovld be exercifed 
alfo With decency, gratitude, and humility. Neither 
doth the ad of toleration extend to enervate thofe 
claufes of the ftatutes 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4. and 17 
Car. 11 . c, a. Srhioh prohibit (ufdb pain of (ine and 
imprilonmeot) all perfons irM timckiiig fchool, unleft 
they be Itceuied by the ordinary, aad fubfcribe a de* 
claration of conformity to the liturgy of the church, 
and reverently frequent divine fcrvice by tht 

laws of this kingdom. 

** As to what has been faid of the Proteftant ^ 

diffentert would bold equally ftrong for a g«i||{sr^ 4 oIe* ^ 
ration of them t provided their reparation vnat'figfindcd 
only upon difference of opinion m religion, and their 
principkt did not aUb extend to a fubverfion of the 
civil government. If once they could be brought to 
renounce the fupremacy of the Pope, they might 
quietly enjoy their feven fiicrameutt; their purgatory, 

auricular confisffion ; their worfliip of reheks and 
images i nay, even their tranfubftautuition. But while 
they acknowledge a foreign power, fuperior to the fo* 
verciguty of the kingdom, they cannot complain if the 
kwt of that kingdom will not treat them upon the foot* 
ing of good fubjedt. 

The foUowing are the laws tlmt have been enaded 
againft the Papifts j who may be divided into, three 
chffes, perfons profeffing Popery# Popi(h ret^ants 
convid, and Puptfti priefts. i. Perfons profefiing the 
Popilh reiigioa, former penalties for not 

frequenting their church, are diiabled ft'om 

takuig any lands either by defeent or purchafe, after 
18 years of age, uptil they renounce their errors; they 
muft at the age of ax regifter tiieir eftates before 
acquired, and all future conveyances and wills relating 
to them : they are incapable of prefenting to any ad* 
vowfon, or granting to any other perfon any avoid* 

3 an«;e 
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ance of tlic fame; they may not keep or teach any 
fehool, under pam of perpetual imprilonmeut; and, if 
'they wiUinjily fay or hear mafa, they forfeit the one 
zoo, the otlK'y too roerkti, and each (hall fufRjr a year's 
imprifonmenfc. Thus much for petfous, who, from the 
misfortune of family-jirejudices, or otherwifc, have 
conceived an unhappy attachment to the Ronriih 
church from their infancy, and publicly profefs its 
errors. But if any evil jnduftry is ufed to rivet thefc 
errois upon them ; if any perfon another abroad 

Ito relide in any 
or contributes 
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to be educated in the I’opilh reliL 
religious houfe abroad for that pi 
to their maintenance when there ; both the fender, the 
Cent, and the contributor, are difabled to fue in law or 
equity, to be executor or adminiilrator to any perfon, 
to take any legacy or deed of gift, and to bear any 
office in the realm ; and {hall forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and likewife all their real eflate for life. 
And where thefc errors are alfo aggravated by apu> 
Aacy or perveWion; where a perfon is reconciled to 
the fee of Rome, or procures others to be reconciled, 
the offence amounts to liigh treafon. 2. Popifli rt- 
cufants, convidled in a court of law of not attending 
the fervice of the church of Ikngland, are fubjcdl: to 
the following difabilities, penalties, and forfeitures, 
over and above -thofe before mentioned. They are 
confidered as perfons excommunicated { they can hold 
no office or employment: they muA not keep arms in 
their hoiifes, but the fame may be feized by the juf- 
tices of the peace; they may not come within 10 miles 
of London, on pain of tool.; they can bring no ac¬ 
tion at law or fuit in equity; they are not permitted 
to travel above five miles from home, unkfs 1)y li- 
cenfe, upon paia of forfeiting all their goods; and 
they may not come to court, under pain of tool. No 
marriage or burial of fuch rccufant, or baptifm of his 
ohild, %a11 be bad utherwife than by the miniftcra of 
the church of England, under other fevere prnalties. 
A manied woman, when recofant, lhall forfeit two 
thirds of her dower or jointure, may not be executrix 
or adminiftratrix to her Imlhand, nor have any part of 
his goods; and duiing the coverture may be kept in 
prifon, unlefs her hulband redeems her, at the rate of 
j ol. a month, or the third part of all his lands. And 
IdlUy, as a feme-couvert rccufant may be imprifoned, fo 
all others muA, within three months after convidion, 
cither fubmit and renounce their errors, or, if requir¬ 
ed fo to do by four juiliccs, mu A abjure and renounce 
the realm ; and if they do not depart, or if they re¬ 
turn without the king’s licenfe, they lhall be guilty of 
felony, and fuffer death as felons without benefit of 
clergy. There is alfo an inferior fpecies of recufancy, 
(remfing to make the declaration againA Popery en¬ 
joined by Aatute 30 Car. 11 . A. 2. when tendered by 
the proper magiArate); which, if the party refides 
within ten miles of London, makes him an abfolute 
recufant convid ? or, if at a greater diAance, fufpends 
him from having any feat in parliament, keeping arms 
in his houfe, or any horfe above the value of 5I. 3. Po- 
pilh prieAs are in a Aill more dangerous condition. By 
flatute 11 & 12 W. IT I. c. 4. Popilh pricAs, or bi- 
fhops, celfhratiug mafs or exercifing any part of their 
fuudions in England, except in the houfes of ambaf- 
fadors, are litibh* to perpetual impiifonmciit. And by 
the Adtutc 27 Elu. c. 2. any Popilh pricA, born in 
VoL. XIII. Pait I. 


the dominions of the crown of England, who fiiall 
come over hither from beyond fea (unlefs driven by 
flrefs of weatlict and tarrying only a reafonablc time), 
or lhall be in England three days without conforming 
and taking the oaths, is guilty 6f high treafon : and 
all perfons harbouring him are guilty of felony without 
the benefit of clergy. 

This ifsfliart wmmary of the laws againA the Pa- 
piAs; of which the prefident Montefquicn obferves, 
that they are (b rigorous, though not profelLdly of 
the fanguinary kina, that they do all the hurt that 
can poffibly be dune in cold^blood. But in anfwer to 
this, it may be obferved (w’hat foreigners who only 
judge from our fiafaite book arc not fully apprized of), 
that thefe fcldom exerted to their uimoA ri¬ 

gour ; and indeed, if they were, it would be vciy dif¬ 
ficult to excufe them. For they are rather to he ac¬ 
counted for from their hiAory, and the urgency of 
the times which produced them, than to be approved 
(upon a cool review) as a Handing fyAem of law. The 
reAlefs machinations of the Jefuitc during the riign of 
Elizabeth, the turbulence and uoeafinefs of the Pa- 
piAs under the new religious cAablilhmont, and the 
boldnefs of their hopes and wilhes for the fucceilioii of 
the queen of Scuts, obliged the parlinmcnt to cuun- 
tera£t fo dangeions a fpirit by laws of a great, and 
then perhaps neceffaiy, feverity. The powdei-tiLalor, 
in the fuccecdiiig reign, Aruck a panic into Janii s 1 . 
which operated in dificrent way-i; it occ.dioiieJ llie 
enartiiig of new laws againA the PupiAs ; hut dtla- 
red him from putting them in execution. The in¬ 
trigues of Queen Henrietta in the reign of Chaika f. 
the profpedt of a Popilh fiu-ci llbr in that of Cbarhs 11 . 
the alTa^nalion-piot in the reign of King Willi.un, ai.d 
tlie avowed claim of a Popilh pretender to the tiown 
in fubfequent reigns, will account for the cxtc' ion of 
thefe penalties at thofe fevcral periods of our hilloiy.” 

But now that all juA fears of a pretendi.r may he laid 
to have vanilhtd, and the power and influence of llif 
pope has btc nne feeble, ridiculous, and Jcfpicahle, 
not only in Biitain, hut in altnuA every kingdoen of 
Europe : and as in faiSt the Biililh C3tliolii.s fob uiuty 
difclaim the dangerous principles afcriheil to ilum * ; ♦ s-e th.-.r 
the Britilh Icgiflature, giving way to that libeiaiity oflov.'l .\d- 
fentiment becoming Protcllants, have lately repealed‘b# 
the moA rigorous of the above edielt, vh. The pn- 
tiifiiment of Popilh prieAs <>r Jtfuits who tliould be ,'7^3, j,;n. 
found to teach or ofitciate in tin fervices of that church; ;rr' d mtlie 
which afti were felony in foreigners, and high treafon Msraamzs 
in the natives of this kingdom :—''rhe forfeitures of"* Animal. 
Popifh heirs, who had received their education abroad; 
and whofc cllates went to the next ProleAant heir:— •* J *>• 
The power given to the fon, or other relation, bring 
a ProteAant, to take poireflioii of the fathei’j or other 
relation’s cAatc, during the life of the real piuprictor : 

—And the debarring PapiAs from the power of ac¬ 
quiring any legal propeity by purchafe.—In propof. 
iiig the repeal of thefe penalties, it wasobferved, That, 
befides that fome of them had now eeafed to be necel- 
fary, others were at all times a difgrace to hum.iniiv. 

*The imprifonment of a Popifli priell for lift, onl 
officiating in the fervices of his religion, was honihle 
in its nature: And although the nnldncfb of govein- 
ment had hitherto foltencd the rigour of the lau in the 
praftice, it was to he rcmen.beied that the Roman Ci- 
N vIkU 
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Njtieon- tholic pricfts confl.iutly lay at the fl^crcy of the hafeft 
foTtuik) ahandoned of mankind—of common i'lform- 

ll, . Cl a 5 for on the evidence of any of thefe wivtches, the 
magifteridl a.id judicta! power!, n'cre of necefiity bound 
" ^ to enforce all the ihameful penalties of the aft. Others 
of thefe penalties held out the moll powerful tempta* 
tions for the eommiflion of afts of depravity, at the’ 
very thought of which our nature recoils .with horror; 
They feetnod calculated to loofen all the bands of fo> 
ciety ; to diilolve all civil, moral, and hdigicus obliga¬ 
tions and duties, to poifon tlie fourcet of donieltic fe- 
hiily, and to annihilate every principle of honour. 
The encouragement given to children to lay their 
hands upon the ellatcs of their pi^rcpt^ aud the re- 
ilriftiun uliich debars any man from (tut honeil acqui* 
fition of property, need only to be mentioned to ex¬ 
cite indignation in an enlightened age. 

In order the better to fecUre the Englilh edalilillied 
rhurch againft penis from nonconfovmiila of all deno¬ 
minations, Infidels, Turks, Jews, Heretics, Papids, and 
.*5cftaiies, there arc, however, two bulwarks creeled ; 
called llie cerporatioH and trjl a3s .* l)y the former of 
u'hich, no perfon can be legally elcftcd to any office 
rtlaliiig to the government of any city or enrporation, 
iinlefs, within a twelvemonth before, he has received 
the fiicrament of tlie Lord’s fupper according to the 
rites of the church of England; and he is alfo en¬ 
joined to take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy 
.It the fame time that he takes the oath of olfue : or, 
ill default <»f either of thefe r.-qiiifites, fiicli eleftion 
lIi.iU he void. The other, calli d the /<■/?«</, diiefts 
all otilecrs civil and militaiy to take the oaths and 
make the dedamtion rgaiiiil tranruhllantiation, in any 
of the king’s court.', at Wtllmiiifttr, or at the qunrter 
fcfllons, A.thill li.'t kaleiidrir months after their adinif- 
fion ; and alfo witimi the fame tinio to icctivc the fa- 
crament of the I.oid’s fupper, accoiding to the ufage 
of the church of England, in lome public church im¬ 
mediately aflci dniiic fervice and feiinon, and tudeh- 
\er ii.to cinirl a certificate thereof ligiied by the mi- 
ui.Kr and <h'iich warden, and alf.t to piove the fame 
by l«o credible witneffes; upon foifeitinc of 500I. 
nnd difahi'.ity to hold the faui oiTice. And of much 
the fame nato'c with thefe is'tbi. llatutc 7 jac. I. c. 2. 
M'liich permits no perfons to be naturalized or reftored 
in blood, but fveh as undergo a like till: which tell 
having been removed in 175^, in favour of the Jews, • 
was the next felfion of pailiamriit reilorcd again with 
fome p*ecipitatiou. 

Non-Nuturnh, in mvdicine, fo called, becaufe by 
tiicir alnife they become the caufi s of difrafes. 

r*iyfifcian3 have divided the . 'Ui-natiirals into fix 
rhiJli s, VIZ. the air, meats and drirks, fleep and watch¬ 
ing, motion and lell, the p.iffions of the mind, the re- 
t'litions and excretions. See Mldicine, 

Noh OhJlatU’t (nitwnl^Linilmg) a claiife frequent in 
fijtutcs and hturs j at* nt, iirpoitiiig a licenfe from the 
. king t*' <10 a thing, which at common law might be 
Liwfu’.ly done, hiit being riilraintd by aft of parlia¬ 
ment cannot Le done without fuch licenfe. « 

Non jhios. iSee Noti.E Prs/yi//. *■ 

Non-Suit, fignifics'the diopping of a fuit or aftion, 

. or a renouncing thereof by tlie phiintilf or dcfcpdin.t; 

which happens moil coniiriouly upon the difeovery of 


foms ciror in the plainiiil’s pioeeedings when the 
caufc is fo far piocecded in, that thr j ny is ready at 
the bar to deliver in their verdift. 

NONES, (noiis ), in the R'lman kalulvlar, the fifth 
day of the months Ja.iuaiy, February, Hpni, June, 
Auguft, Septenber, November, and Oeceiabtr; and 
the feventh of March, M.-iy, Jnly, and Oclobcr. Mai elt. 
May, July, and Oftober, had fix days in theii nones; 
bccaufe thefe nluoe, in the ancient conllitution of the 
year by Numaj^Hl^I days a-piece, the reil having 
only »9, and : but when Caefar reformed 

the yqar, and rml|Pwher months contain 31 days, he 
did not allot them fill days of nones. 

NONJURORR, thole who refiifed to take the 
oaths to government, and who were in Confequcnce 
under certaiii incap icitiet, and liable to certain fevere 
penalties. It can fearecly be faid that there are any 
nonjurors now in the kingdom ; and it is well known 
that all penalties have been removed both fituni 
Papills and Proteftants, formerly of that denomina¬ 
tion, as well in (Scotland as in England. The mem¬ 
bers of the Epifoopal church of Scotland have long 
been denominated Nonjurors} but jierhaps they arc 
now called fo improperly, as the ground of their dif¬ 
ference ftom the ellablilhment is more on account of 
CccIcfialUcnl than political jniiicipleSk 

NONIU.S (Peter), in Spanifh Nunett, a learned 
Portuguefe, and one of the abk-ft mathematicians of 
the i6th century, was born at Altacer. He was pre¬ 
ceptor to l>ou Hei.ry, King Emmanuel’s foil, aud 
taught the mathematics in the univerfity of Coimbra. 
He publifiied the following works, by which he gain¬ 
ed great reputation % l. D* arte nm/igandi. 2. 
tiiliufus in iheorias fdanetarum Put^4ebiif wliich are 
greatly efttemed, 3. A treatife Xk Crt^i/tulis, 4. A 
treatift on algebra. It is obferved in Furetierc’s dic¬ 
tionary, that Pettr Nonius, in 1530, firfl invented the 
angles of 43; degi ccs made in every meridian, and that 
he called them rhumbs in Jiis language, and calculated 
them by fpherical triangles. Noams died itt.iyyy, 
aged 80. ” v’,!’ 

Nonius, the name wfaidi was not many years ago 
given to the common device for fubciivid.ng the area 
of quadrants and other aftronomtcal i'dhuniCi.ts, from 
the peifiiallon that it was invented by Nuniut or NuntXf 
of whom fome account has been given in the pieecd- 
ing article. The generality of allronomers of the 
prefent age transferring the honour of the iiiventiiin 
from Num% to Peter Petnicr, a native of Fianche 
Comte, have called this method of divifion by his 
name. (Sec Vernier). -Mr Adams, how'cvcr, in liia 
Gtomrtrical and Geographieal EJhys, has lately ihown 
that Clevius the Jefuic may dilpute the invention with 
them both. The truth feems to be, that Nunez ftart- 
ed the idea, Clevius improved it, and V'ernicr carried 
it to itsp'tfent ftatcofperfeftion. Therotlhod .'f Nu¬ 
nez, delcribed in his treatife l)e CrepufiuUs, primed at 
Lilbon 1542, confiHi i» deferibing within the lame 
quadrant 45 contciitric circles, dividing the outeumoft 
into 90 equal p.irts, the next within into 89, the 
next into fiS, &c. till the innermoll was divided into 
46 only. On a quadrant thus divided the* plumb line 
or index mull crofs one or other of the circles very 
near a point of divifion ; whence, by compmation, the 
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Kiinliu degrees and minutes of the arch ini^jht lie eafily afew- 
" taineJ- _Tlii» method is alfo dehribed by Nunez in 

Sound.* "’■** ntque nifh/if HavinatuiU where he 

, would fain perfuade himfelf, that it was not unknown 
to Ptolemj^ But as the degrees arc thus divided 
vtiy unct(uaUy, and as it is very difficult to attain ex- 
actn«-fh in the divilion, efpecially when the numbers 
i.ito wliich the arches arc to be divided are incum- 
I'oiite (ot which there are nolefs titan nine), the me¬ 
thod of diagonals, firft puhli(bed^|S Thomas Digges 
Kfq; in a tivatiie entitled malbemaiicft 

printed at I.oiidon in 1573, to be invented 

by one Ricliard Chenfcler, was lii^ituted in its room. 
Nonius’s method was, however, improved at difftr- 
ent times and by different perfons ; and it mufi; be ac¬ 
knowledged, that if Veinicr faw either the urjgiual or 
any of the improvvracuts (and there can be little doubt 
of his having feen them all), his merit is only that of 

h. iving applied to an ufeful praAical purpofe tlie fpe- 
tulative inv,hition of another perfon. 

Nonius (Marcellus), a grumtnnrian, and Peripate¬ 
tic pliilofopker, born at Tivoli, wrote a trcaiife, en¬ 
titled Df proprietatt finnonum. This author is only 
valuade'for ids giving fragments of ancient authors 
that are nowhere clfc to be found. I'hc ubove treatife 
was printed at Paris in 1614, with notes. 

NONNIU^ or Nonius (Lewis,) a learned phy- 
ficlau of Antwerp in the 17th century, wrote feveial 
works which are edeemed ; the principal of which arc, 

i. An excellent trcitifc entitled Ichlbyophngia^ J'nv de 
Pi/cinm •ftt., 2. Hifpania} which is of great ufe in 
iinderilauding the ancient geography of Spam. 3. A 
comininiary on the medals of Greece, ami ihofe of Ju- 
liiu C.cfiir, Auguflus, and Tiberius, in folio ; it con¬ 
tains Gohziu^'s two works on the fame fubjed. 4. A 
commcntaiy on Goiteius’s account of Greece, the 
Klands, &c. 5, Poems, &c. 

NONNUS, a Greek poet of the 3th centur)’-, and 
native of Panopilis in Egypt, was the aiithoi of an 
heroic pocpi in 48 books, entitled Dlnnyfccorum, and 
u pai^^rafe in verfe of .St John’s Gofpel, which may 
fcrvi* as a oomnicntary upon it. 

NONUPLA, in the Italian mufic, denotes a quick 
time, p'cnliar to j*g». This fpreies of time is othtr- 
wife c.alled the me.ij’ure of rint times, which rcquiivs t«’0 
f.ilU of the hand, and one rife. Ther.' arc three forts 
of iioniipla. I. Konuplu difimi mkimi, or duphi frff/ui- 
^utttta, thill iiiaiked J, whci-c nine ciotchets are to be 
in the b.ir, of wiuth four make a lemibieve in com¬ 
mon time, /. I*, ill the down llrokc fix, and hut tli'^ee 
pp : it IS iifually ht.it cd.igio. 2. Nonupl.t di erame, or 
Jfyui olurvii, nM.ktJ thus %wheiein nine quavers 
make a Irar inlUad of eight in common tunc, i. e. 
Cx down and thiee np : it io beat prijio. 3. A'.- 
nupia di JrmLreme or fipc’" j,tii pni/ieri't uon/i, thus 
diltinguifiifd >% in which nii.e femiqiiavers ate con¬ 
tained in a li’r, whtrtof liMttn arc I’equiied in com¬ 
mon t. me, fix down, and thiee up: it is ordinarily 
beat pnjhfmo. Btfide tbdV, there arc two other fpe- 
cits of iioniipl.1, for vvliieh fee Tru*i,i. 

NOtUTvA souNU, or, as it was called by Captain 
('cok, George’s yohitd, lies Lat. 49. 33. 

W.Loiig.*iy3. 12. It is an entrance or firait to a 
vail inland fe.i on the weft coaft of North Ameika, 
and is faiJ to lefernble the Baltic or Miditerraneaii in 
Europe. Upon the fca-coafl the laud is tolciably liigli 
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and level 1 hut within the/oiuid it rifts into deep hills, Nnotfas 
whieh hive an uiufoi m .ippearance. The trees of which Sfennu. 
the woods are eompofed, aic the Canadian pine, white 
Cyprus, and two or three other forts of puic. lii ge¬ 
neral, the trees grow lute with gieat vtg uir, and .arc 
of a laigc fixe. About the 101 k'. and bordets of the 
woods w«tc feen fomc flrawberry plants, and I'jfpberry, 
currant, i^nd ^oofeberry buftics, all in a ffourifhing 
date. The principal a.iimals let 11 here were racoons, 
tnatteus, and fquirrels. Birds are fir from being nu¬ 
merous, luid thofe that aic to be ficn aic remarkably 
(hy, owing perhaps to their being continually ha- 
raffed by the natives, cither to cat them, or to become 
wffcffed of tWr feathers lo be Wt>rn as onisimtnls. 

The qucbrantaliuejSbs, fliags, a.id gnlK, were fiai. oft 
the coaft { and the two laft wx’ie .dfo f.q" 1' m thw 
found. Though the variety of fi'h ii not n < ;;r ><, 
yet they are in greater qiianthies than b 1. !'iic 
princip.il forts are the conuHon herring, :> lllvir colour¬ 
ed bi cam, and another of a brown colour. Captain 
Cook and Mr King, who vifited this place, con- 
fidcr it as an cxedhiit (heller for Aip^: and in the 
account of y/ Poya^^r to the Pnefk Oeetm, thej gNc 
fonie dircdlions for tailing inlo it. Tlie/e a.id o'h.T 
niatteis of that kind we Iha'l not trouble out luidiis 
with i and pcihups the gencial'ty of them will be bet¬ 
ter pleafed with the following cxtiaft fiom M. ii. s'v 
Voyages to the North-Wcfl Coaft of America. 

“ The people of the Noolka 11 it ion are, in geneu!, 
robuft and well pioportioned:—thiir facts aic lr.\c 
and lull, their elicthh high and piominciit, wuh 
black eyi s i-their nofe> aie hioad ami full, rl. 11 I p. 
thick, and they hivt geiicr.illy veiy fine t.vili, and et 
the ni'jft hiiliunt whiteii' l.s. 

“'I'hc maiiiiir in which the childieii of Nooih 1 aie 
treated, when young, i*. not rioic t xlra ndii.ni v fi, in 
its ftrange, a.ni, a; it Ihonld appiai, total ii m hly, 1. 
ftoin its agreement with the ,’iiloitii. of llieC'niiiil' 
and Tartais, to whom lliiv in » I'ce y.ivcs t!i A. |',o| ’c 
a coiifid lahlc rciVn'ijkinee. 'he luad of lie I ilaiii 
i« lnuuiiJ by the niollKi with kind t>f (i’ht of ft s.i.i) 
folds, as low dotvn as the e_f, iii ,ji,!».t to rive it .s 
certain foim, which, ,it tlii, ti n hi aue, il i '-.liMl.le 
of recfiving. It might hr fiippol a, tliai 1 uii a l.ght 
drawn ligature mull caufc coniiderahle pnii 'o tl, 
cdiild i hut we nivtr obfer.ed that .’’ly' of the mfiinls, 
in fuch a Hate of prepar.ilitui for ftigai-loaf head-., fuf- 
fered any vifible pain or ineoi.veiiiupee. 

“ Though the cuftom of eompt effing tile head in 
this manner gives them an unplc.ifaut appearance, hy 
drtiwing up the evehrovvs, and fometimes piodiie>'ig 
the difagn‘t.ibli. tfktf of fqtiiiiting, as well as of iTitu 11- 
ing the iiofe and dilUnding the noilnls, they arc hy 
no means in ill-looking laci of people. Tli y Invc 
alfo the ciiflom, which is known lo pit vail in fi, timny 
Indian nations, of plucking out the braid hy the rjots, 
on Its firft appearance ; and, a- it eoniimifs to fjiioui, 
to ktrp It down by the fame praAiec. It lo oik of 
the domeftic employments affigned to their v,iv , to 
vpitch this appcaiaitec of ni.i.ih'-od, and to Ciiuli-are 
•the bails as they come forth ; whn h they Jo in a very 
dexterous mantu 1 with t'.cii liiigt 1 >, and w.tliout giving 
the Icaft pain inthe operatuia.—.Soii.t of ihtm, however, 
though we fiiw' but very few of till, ddpofition, w'hen 
they advance in yi .its and become inlirin, fuft'ci^dKir 
btards to grow without inttiiuptioii. But, noWth- 
N 2 ftandbg 
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Neetk* ftanding tSey have fo gteat an aveHion to the hair of important of all fciencea» will not blame onr intcntions« 

Sound, their chin, tut of the bead is an objeA af their atten- even if they ihuuld not approve of the execution. In 
me vanity: it h ftrong, black, and glofiy $ growa to a Cook’s Voyages before rtferred to, we find the fol- 

confiderable length I and is either tied in a kind of knot lowing cdrfervstiona on the religion and language of 
on the top of their heads, or fufiered to hang down the inhabitants of Nootka Sound. • 

their backs in flowing negligence. « Little knowledge we can be fuppofed to have ac- 

In their exterior form they have not the fymnte* qtiiredof the political and religious inflitutions efta- 
try or ele^nce vvhich it found in many ^tber Indian bUflted among tfaefc people. We difcovered, however, 
nations.—Their limbs, though floht and at}iktie» ate that there were fufch men aa chiefs, diflinguilhed by 
erooked and ill (haped} their Ikin, when ckaitfed of the title of yfriqg|^|i|[whom the others are, in fome 

filth and Ochre, is white; and we have feeolbmeoftlie degree, fuboTdl|^^KBtit the authority of each of 

women, when inaftate of cleanlinefs (which, however, t^fe great m^Hj^ to ajitnid no ferther than to 
was by no means a common fight, und ohtainod whh hit own family, who acknowledge him at their head, 

difficulty), who not only pofleffed the kif eomplcmion As they were not all elderiy men, it is poffiblethis title 

of Europe, but features that wofildwae Mtraded no* may be hereditary. 

ticc, for their delicacy and beauty, in thofe parts of « Nothing that we faw could give us any infight 
the world where the qualities of thO human form are into their notions of religion, except the figures alrea* 
belt underftood. But thefe examples of beauty are dy mentioned, called Klunma, Thefe, perhaps, were 
by no means numerous among the women of Nootka, idols ; but as the word aenueti was frequently roen- 
who arc calculated rather to difgult than to charm an tioned when they fpoke of them, we may fnppofe 
European beholder. Their hair, like that of the men, them to be the images of fome of their anceftors, 
IS black; their eyes are of the fame colcwr j and, in whofe memories they venerate. 11118, ^wever, is all 
exterior^ appearance, they are not to be immediately conjecture t foe we could receive nq information con- 
diitinguiflied from the men. In their characters they cerning them f knowing little more of their language 
arc referved and chaltc; and examples of bofe and than to enable us to alk the names of things, and 
immoduii conduCt were very rare among them. There being incapable of holding atty cotiveriation with 
a Cl r women in St George's Sound, whom no offers the natives relative to thc’v traditions''tm their ittflU 
could tempt to meretricious fubmiflions." tutions. 

All icports concerning Nootka Sound a^ce in cha- Their language is neither hnrfh nor di&greeable, 

radlcrizing the inhabitants as “ a very inoneiifive race farther than proceeds from their pronouncing the A 
of people.”—InofEenfive, however, as they are, a cu- and k with lefs foftnefs thau we do. As to the com* 
Horn of a very unnatural, and Ave (hould imagine cruel, pofition of their language, w’C «re enabled to fay but 
kind pievails among them : for, together with many little. It may, however, he infetred from their flow 
other at tides which they expofrd to fale to Cap* and diftinA method of fpeakiitf,'tbit it has few pre* 
tain Cook’s fliips, they brought human Ikulls and pofitions or conjuudfions, and 5 dl^itttte of even a 
hands (part of the flefli ftill remaining on them), lingle interjeSion to exprefs furprile or admiration, 
which they acknowledged they had been feeding on t The afllnity it may bear to other languages, w’c have 
and fome of them, we are told, had evident marks of not been able fufficiently to trace, not having proper 
the fire. ^ ^ ^ fpccimens to compare it with; but from the few Mexi* 

From hence it is too apparent, that the horrid prac* can words we have procured, there is an obvid^agree* 
tice of devouring their enemies txifts here as well as at ment throughout the language, in the fre<|^|fflpw 5 tni* 
New Zealand and other South fea iflands : and hence, nations of the words in of *• 
too, appears what men of even the beft natural difpofi* ** The word was frequently in the 4 iouths 

tions will be, if left entirely to the freedom of their own of the people of Nootka. It feemed to exprefs appio* 
Will, without law to controul or religion to initrudi bation, applaufe, and friendfliip. Whenever they ap- 
them. As there are but two villages of the Sound in* peared to be plcafed or fatisfied at any fight or oc* 
habited, the number of people cannot be tnany j per- currence, they would callout v>aAa/h! wahajb !—It is 
baps they arc about 20oo in all. Our limits prevent Worthy of remark, that as thefe people do eflcntially 
us from being fo minute as we could wilh to be, re- difitr from the natives of the iflands in the Pacific 
fpeftiug the form of their houfes and tlicir manner of ocean, in their perfons, rulloms, and language, we can* 
building them ; of their furnitu'c, decorations, and not fuppofc their refpedlivc progenitors to have belong* 
other tilings of that kind: we can therefore only re* ed to the fame tiibe, when they emigrated into thole 
fer thofe who wilh for further information on this fub* places where we now find their defeendants.” 
ji'ft to Cook, and other Aoyagers and travellers, &c. We cannot finilh this article without taking notice 

*1 he employment of the men is chiefly filhing, &c. of a circumilance, which at the time made a great noife 
whillt the women raanufadure their garments. Their in Europe, aud which it is probable will find a tdace 
ingenuity in this and in the mechanic arts is far from iu the future hiflories of ihe.contending countries, 
being intonfiderablc; and in the imitative arts their A fmall aflbdatlon of Britilh merchants refideijt 
Ikill is vciy great. On thefe fubjeds, however, we in the Eaft Indies had, early in the yean786, form* 
cannot enlarge : we hwe in general made it our bix ed the projedl of opening a trade to this part of the 
iinels, and it ccitainly is our duty, to dwell, where it * world, for the purpofe of fupplying the Chinefe mar* 
••an be done, on the manners or religion of the inha- ket with fiirs. The principal point towards which 
bitanls of the feveral places uhich come under cur thefc expeditions were direded, was Poit Nootka, or 
notice ; and they who know the utility of this in deve* King George’s Sound ; and the adventurers, being in 
lopmg the philofophy of the human mind, the mofl fome degree fstiified w ith their traffic, took mcafures, 
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in the y«r 1788, to fecure to thetnfclm a pel'inancnt 
fettlement; at the fame time that the (hipping em- 
^ ployed ill this expedition wns generally two, and never 
' exceeded the amount of four, fmall veflels. The Spa> 
niards conceited fome jealoufy of the intrufion of the 
Englifh into a part of the world which they had lottg 
been dcfirous to regard as their exclnfive property ( 
and accordingly a Spanifh frigate of 26 guns was de- 
fpatched from the province of Mexico, for the pnrpofe 
of putting an end to this '^he Spaniflt 

frigate arrived in May 1789, aiiMH^d two Eil|f- 
li(h veflcls in the following July, iPR^famc time ti£« 
ing poSeifion of the little fettlemetit which bad been 
formed upon the coaft. Such, in (hort, is the circum* 

■ fiance which was likely to involve us in an expen*' 
five war. Happily, however, for both countries, and 
perhaps for Europe, the matter was at length, after 
great altercation, amicably fettled; and it mud ftill 
be fo frefh in the memories of our readers, that we 
tmft they will excufe us from enlarging furtlier upon 
it—the whole article having extended perhaps to 
more than a fufaciont length. 

NOPAL, Ka^EtTE, or Indian } plants fo 
named by the Indians from w%ich the cochineal is 
colleded in Mexico. Thefe plants bear fruits which 
refemble our figs; tinge the urine of thofe who eat 
them ; and probably communicate to the cochineal 
the property which makes it ufeful to the d>er. The 
Indians of Mexico cultivate the nopal near their habi¬ 
tations, and fow, as it were, the infedi which affords 
the cochtnmil. They make fmall nefls of mofs or fine 
herbs; put twielve or fouiteen cochineals into each 
ned I place three or four of thefe neils on each leaf of 
the nopal; atad fit&ea them there by the prickles of 
the '|[;Iant. In the coinfe of a few days, thoiifands 
of fieall infers iffue out, and fix themfelves upon the 
'^arts of riie leaf which are heft fheltered and adbrd the 
moll nonrifhment. The cochineals are coile&ed feve* 
ral times in the coorfe of the year ; and are deprived 
of life hy leslding them, or by putting them into an 
Wale own. ^&,Cf)CHINFAL. 

CCCXLVI NOPALXOCHQUETZALLI, or Nopai-coch. 
QUETZAL!.!, thc pricHy pcar of Mexico, and common 
over all the Weft Indies. Sec Cactus. 

NOPH. See Memphis. 

NORBURY, a town in England, in Staflbrdfhire, on 
the fouth-weft fide of Ecclefhall. Here is a furprifing 
echo, which, taken 440 yards north-eaft from the ma¬ 
nor houfe, near a little bank under a wood fide, repeats 
in a ftill day 10 or it fyllablcs very diftindly, or la 
or 13, if fpoke very quick. It is remarked that the 
banks «f the Black Meer, in this parifh, grow forward 
every year over the furface of the water, at the rate 
of three or four yards every fcveii years. 

NORDEN {Frederic Lewis), an ingenious travel- 
ler and naval officer in the Danifh fervice, was born 
at Glucklbdt in Holftcin in the year 1708. He was 
well Ikilled in mathematics, fhip building, and e^- 
cially In architefture ; and in 173* obtained a penuon 
to enable him to travel for the purpofc of fludying 
the conflrui>ion of fhips, particularly the galleys and, 
other rowing veffels ufed in, the Mediterranean. He 
fpent near three years in Italy; and Chriftian VI. 
being defirous of obtaining a circumftantial account of 
i:gypt, Mr Norden at Florence received an order to 


] 
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extend his travels to that country. How he aetjuitted Nordheim* 
hinifelf in this commifiion, appears fiora his Travel* | 
into Egypt and Nubia, printed at Copenhagen in, 
folio, 1756 } and which were fooh after tranflated in- 
to Englifh by Dr Peter Tenmleman. In the war be¬ 
tween En gjan d and Spain, Mr Norden, then a cap- 
taid in tMwa^ifh uavy, attended Count Ulric Adol¬ 
phus, a'lm ^taht, to England; and they went Out 
volanteertf‘*twd^ Jd)ui Norris, and afterwards un¬ 
der Sir Chalm*^ luring his ftay in London, 

Mr Nordan dras roa£ W fttlow of thc Royal Sucie^, 
and gave th* ptihhc dravrings of fome ruins and coloffal 
ftatuifs at Egypt, with an account of the 

fame in * iett^ Royal Society, 1741. His 

health at thw thAb wa* dtelining; and taking n tour 
to France, he died af Paris in i7i^x. 

NORDHElM, a town in Germany, in thc Hano¬ 
ver quarter. Of the four larger towns of ;fhis princi¬ 
pality, it is the third in order. It h fituated on the 
Ruhme, which runs into the Letne. It contains 500 
houfes, and, befities a fepnlarizvd Lutheran abbey, has 
one parifh church, and fome charitable foundations, 
and alfo enjoys fome manufadurei. 

NORES (Jafon de}, a fcbolar, poet, and philofo. 
pher, was bom at Nicofia in Cyprus, He loft iiis fin- 
tunc when the Turks made themfelves mafters of that 
ifland in 1570. He retired to Padua; where he ac¬ 
quired great reputation by teaching moral philofophy. 

His charadler had that caft of feverity which is often 
the confcquencc of fcholaftic habits. He was one of 
thofe men who difeufs every thing withont being ca¬ 
pable of feeling any thing. The Pajlor Fido of Gau- 
rini made its appearance ; and paftorals became a fa- 
fhionable fpecies of reading throughout all Itally. No¬ 
tes, who did not reliih works of t!his kind, attacked 
the drodudlion of Guarini; who entirely confuted him 
in a little piece printed at Ferrara in 1588. Nores 
made a reply two years after; and the poet was pic- 
paring an aiifwer ftill more fevere than thc former, 
when his antagonift died of grief occafioned by the 
banifhment of his only fon for having killed a Vene¬ 
tian in a duel. He left behind him a g^eat many works, 
fome in Italian, and others in Latin. The chief of 
his Italian works, are, i. The Poeticks, Padua, 1588, 

4to ; this edition is rare, i\ A Treatifeon Republics, 

1578, 4to ; which he forms on the model of that of 
the Venetians, his mafterb. s. A Trcatife on the 
World and its Parts, Venice, 1571, 8vo. 4. Intro¬ 
duction to three books of Ariftotlc’s Rhetoric, Venice, 

1584, 4to, valuable. J. A I’lcatifc on what Comedy, 

IVagedy, and Epic Poetry, may receive from Moral 
Philofophy. His Latin works are, I. Infiitutio in 
Philofopbiam CUeronUt Padua, 1576, 8vo. a. Brn'u 
»t jyiinSa fumma fraeeptorum de arte di/iendit ex hliis 
Citeronu coZ/tfid, -Venice, 1553, 8vo; a good work. 

3. De C litutione partium humane it livUis philofophix, 

410. 4. Inierpretath in artrm poetlcam Uuratii, &c. 

In all his works we remark great perfpicuity and ac¬ 
curacy, profound erudition, happy exprefiions, an 
cjcfatcd and foraelimes foritible ftyh.—His foil Peter 
Nores, fucceffively fccrctary to feveral cardinals, at 
once a man of letters and a man of bufinefs, left behind 
him different manufcrjpts ; among others, thc life of 
Paul IV. in Italian. 

NORFOLK, a county of England, fo called from 

its 
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.Kotfdk. Its nortlien iltaation in refpcfl of SufTolk, is boundid 
(T—- on the call and nurtb by the Gcmaii otcan ; on the 
fonth by SufToU:, fron wiikli it is paitcd by ttie 
nvers Waveney, and the I.efl’cr Oufe ; and on the 
weft It is feparated from Cambridgcftiire by the Gieater 
Oiife, and from a froall pat t of jLiiicolnihire by the 
Walhes. Accoiding to TeiBplcman^^ H^'iWtends in 
length 57 miles, in breadth 3?,, and 140 it^rcumfe- 
rcncc. It contains an area or i4X(SfquaMwiiU8, one 
city,'32 maikct towns, 711 villages, according to the 
book of rates, though fomc make them. 15001 and 
236,000 inhabitants, as fome have it, and 283,000, 
accoiding to others. It is divided into 31 hundreds, 
1 64 vicarages, and' C 6 q parilhes. • 

'Hie air differs in different pa^ «f the county ac* 
cording to the foil, which in iomc places is mailh}, 
efpecially on the fea coatt, and there the air is foggy 
and unwholefoine; in others it is daycy and chalky, 
poor, lean, and fandy, and there the air ii good. The 
ct unty is aimoft all champaign, except in fome places, 
vhcie life gentle hills. The marfh lands yield rich 
p..lh.rc foi cattle ; the clay grounds peafe, rye, and 
bell ley ; and the fandy heaths feed vaft flocks of large 
flicep, of which fonic village^ aic faid to keep 40CO 
O'- Thcfe heat hi abound alfo in rabbits of a 

JiUtr gi ay colour. Wailingham is noted for produ- 
cug the heft faflrnn. Gicat quantities of mackarcl 
and lu-riing are caught upon thecoaftsof tliis county, 
iho foimcr in the ^uug, and the latter in .Scpttnibci; 
cfpedally at Yarmouth, where they are ciucd 111 a 
p111K(liar manner, and to gieat perfeAion. Wood 
and honey are alfo very plentiful iu this county; and 
on the co.ills jet and ambergreafe arc foinetimcs found. 
The inhabit.itits arc geneially ftrong and aftivc, fa- 
gaciiius and acute. I'hat they are I'o lohuft, is tbe 
in re to bt wondered at, becaufe the coniieon people 
live niiuli on puddings, Norfolk tlmn/lin^i. They 
aie fni the moft part in cafy cir< uniftanccs, and were 
loriiicily iciy quamirome and litigious. In conk* 
quoiuc ol this difpoiition, lawyirs fwaimed among 
tlicni to linb a (kgi<r, that a ilatutc was niudc lo 
(.nly a the ici,;n of Henry VI. toieftrain their iimn- 
btr. The 1 wm fatlurcs ol the county, which is cj- 
• j optili'ii'-, a>e tlntfly voolkii and worfted 

lln^-a’id fUickings, for which tiny art well fupplnd 
with wool ti' ni the va'l flocks of fliecp bred in it. It 
{'1 \cj title of duke to the elder blanch of the family 
of llcwaid. Ills 111 the dioctfc of Norwich, and fends 
twcl.e members lo ]iai1iament, \i/. two knights for 
ihe flit, tv. J citircnj for Noiwuh, and twobuig.ffci 
for c.ica of thf bi;ioughs of l.yioi Regis, Gieat Yai- 
inouth, Tlictford, and Caftltrif 

The Cl unty is well watered, and fiijiplud with 
fiHi by the ’ I vers Vato, Thyrti, Wuvency’, the (fuaftr 
Sind Lcffer Oiffe, and tin Byte, bcfiJos rivulets. The 
Bure abound, in cxrelhnt perch, and the Yure has 
a fifh p.wCn!i.’i to it called the ruj^e. The k.ttcr lifts 
abeiit the puddle of the county ; and alter being 
jtiined by the Wa.Lury and Buie, falls into the fea at 
Vaiiroiiili. At the (quinoxes, efpteially the autijm- 
i.al, the (.'life jjfubjiCt to gient ii'i’.idsition , heirfg 
ioieed In.ek by the ft"a, that entci it with g.eat 
fuiy. This coiiiity was famous at a veiy early pi nod 
for Its f.lhtries, which were extenfisc and s.'luaLlc, and 
ftem to hate been canied on with fp'iit. 1* h.u, alfo 
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been remarkable, for at leaf! 400 yeais pall, for the 
nianufacluic of fine worflcd ft nils. 

Noksolk, a ee'Uiily of Viiginia contiguous lo 
Noith Carolina. 

NoRfOLK IJland, a pretty little ifland of the Soutti 

fea, lying iu ay® 12' 30'' louth latitude, and 168’ j6' 
call longitude. A colony was lately fettled on it: 
and the following account of it is gncii in Govniwr 
fhillift Koyaw to Botany Bay, &c. 

“ Noifolk Wand is about fcvcii leagues in circum* 
frrence ; and formed, like many other 

fmail iffdtids, 9 ||RII& eruption of volcanic matter from 
the bed of the fea, mult douLtlefs have contained a 
Volcano. This concluffon is formed from the vail 
quantity of pumice ftone which is fcatterediii all parts 
of It, and mixed with the foik The crater, or at 
leaft fome traces of its former exiftence, w'ill probably 
be found at tbe fummit of a fmail mountain, which 
riles ncai the middle of the ifland. To this tnuuutaiy 
the cviinniandant has given the name of Mount Pitt, 
The ifland is exceedingly well watered. At or near 
Mount Pitt life's a ftrong and /lopious ftrtam, which 
flowing through a \eiy fine valley, divides itfelf into 

fcv. rai blanches, eady of which rttaiui fufficient force 
to be ufed in turning mills; and in various parts of 
the iilaixd fpringuhaxc been tliicovcred. 

“ The ehnirttc is pure, ialubiioUS, and delightful, 
prtfeived fiom oppufllse heats by conllant breercs 
fiom the fea, and of fo mild a tempcratire thiough- 
out the winter, that vigctatiuii contmucs tlicrc witlu 
out interuiptiun, one crop fucceeding another. Re- 
frefliing fliowcrs from time lo time maintain perjiet uol 
verdure s not indeed of grafs, for nope has yet been 
feen upon the ifland: but of the trees, Ihruhs, and other 
vegetables, which in all parts grow abundantly. On 
the leaves of thcfe, and of fume kinds in p.titici^r, 
the fJiecp, liogs, Rtid goats, not only live, hut 
and ftitteii eeiy n.iich. To the falubrity of the aif 
every individual iu this little colony can bear ample 
tcffuno.iy, fiom the uninttiiiipteJ flatc of good heultli 
which has been in general < uju} cd. 

“ When our fetUci a landed, there waS'fm' a fingle 
acre clear of wood in the ifland, and the trees ,vrcre fo 
bound together by that kind of creeping ftiriih tailed 
Jujfle jack, uiUiwoven in all Uirtdl'ons, as to lender it 
eeiy dilaeult to penetrate far among tlum. Ike 
commandant, fmaU as bis numbers wcic at li-ft, by 
indefatigable activity foon caufed a ipate to he < leaud 
fufEcent for the icquifitc accaa,piuduii' ns, and for 
the produi'llon of efculent vcgetihlis i f all kiinU m 
the gteateft abundance. VHun the lail a.eouuts ai- 
itvcd, ihiec aeus of bfiKy \t’<;e iu a stry thii>.iig 
llote, and ground was pitpared to uetlve lite and In¬ 
dian coin. In the wheat there had b^eti a ddappuint- 
ment, tbe grain tb?t w’a« fowii having been fo much 
injured by tlu wcev.l as to be Uilit for tatioii. 
But the pcoj Ic were all et that time in oon i> odicus 
huufts; and, ac. ording to the dctkirations (.1 M, ILiig 
hiinfclf, in his iettera to Cuvcinoi Tiiillip, tin c vm", 
not a doubt that this colony w(,i 1 J be 1.1 > litn'ti, u 
to fupport itfclf entirely witbeut airillai.ee 11 kl^ th.in 
lour ycirsjaiid with wry little in the ii.iciino ate 
time. Even two years Wuu'.d Le i-.oie ik^ii luflli .wiit 
fot this piiipole, omuld a pu pti ; .j of el. el. cattle 
be fent. 


KoifoiL, 

Norfolk 

lilanJ 
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?;fir'rlk Fifii it! ijrcat j^lenty, and in the pro- 

per ft rfun Vi ly (I'it turtle. ’J’ut, woidj arc iiihAbited 
^ ij by innuii'siablc tubes of birds, ni.i*iy of ♦bem very 
^ qsy 11) pl’i na.'e. The int>ft uftful are pijcous, which 
ate vviy niim^rotis ; and a bird not inbke the Guinea 
foinl, except III colour (being cKiedy white), both of 
whitli were at full lu tame as to f-uTir thtinfelves to 
be t.iken by hand. Of plants that afford vegetables 
fii thetibk, the chief are cabbage palm, the wild 
plantain, the fein tree, a kind of' “* fpinagt, and a 
me whl..li pioduces a diminutive t ^ bearing fome 
ref 1 bljiice to a cuirant. This, itfihopvd, by tranf. 
p>l ii.ung and care, will be much improved ui ftze and 

tlav Mr. 

' “ B-it the produ6lions whit h give the greateft im- 

pjitaiics to Not folk Ifland arc the pines and the flax 
pi int; the former rifiiig to a fiae and perfe^ion un« 
known in other places, andpromiiingthu moft valuable 
fnpply of iniifts and fpars for our nivy in the Eaft In¬ 
dies ; the latter not iefs effimable lor the put poles of 
making fail cloth, cordage, and even the fitiefl inanit* 
faftures, growing m great plenty, and with fuch 
luxuriance as to attain the height of eight feet. The 
Hies ineafui'e frequently l6o, ^Jr even iRo fret in 
eight, and a>'e fonietimcs 9 or to feet in diameter at 
the bottom of the trunk. They life to about 80 feet 
without a branch : the wood is laid to b( of the beff 
quality, almoft as light as that of the be ft Norway 
mafts; and the turpentine obtaiue J f.om it is remark¬ 
able for purity and whitenefs. The fein tiee is found 
alfo of a great "ht-ight for its fpecits, nu-afunng from 
70 to 80 feet, and affords excellent food for the ibeep 
and other fmsdl cattle* A plant producing pi pper, 
and fuppofed to be the true oriental pepper, has been 
difcqvered late-ly in the iftand, gi-owing in great plen¬ 
ty t «nd fpecimens have been fe-nt to England 111 order 
to afeertain this important point.” 

NoitfOTK SiittttJ, accord’ng to the account of Cap* 
tain George Dixon, is lituated in 57® 3' noilh lati¬ 
tude, Wd.ijy"’ 36' well IniigitiKle. It H a very ex- 
teiilive^^i^, but bow far it lli etches to the north¬ 
ward is not known. Their m.iy pofiibly be a pxfftge 
through to tlie Bay of I'l.mds, but neither is this cer¬ 
tain. The ftiorc, in coramoii with the ttft of the 
c laft, abounds wiih pines; thrie are alfo great quanti¬ 
ties of the witch haail. There are various kinds of 
fiowtruig trees and (lirubs, wild goolbeiries, currants, 
and lafpberriis ; wild paifley is found here in great 
pleiit), and It eats escelUntly either as a falad or boil¬ 
ed amongft foup. 'Bhe faranne, or wild lily root, 
grows alfo in grekt plenty and ptrftdlion. There arc 
a very fi w w ild geefe or ducks lecn here, but they are 
ftiy and difiicult of approach. 

NORHAM, a towm in England, in the county of 
Northumbcrlsnd, on tlurriver'JVred, near the month 
of the Till, under the caftic, which was anciintly 
curled on a ftetji rock moated round, for the b'-tter 
fecurky agsinft the incurfions of the Scotch mofs 
troopers. It is of great antiquity ; and its oldchwrch 
haslatily received repairs, and been made a decent 
pi ice t'f worbip. Antiquities have been difeovered 
here. The church lud the piivil gc of a fancluary. 
The caftic has been frequently honoured with Uir 
p-tfri'cC cf fovercign', particularlv KJwaid I. heu* 


received the Oath of treatv flora John Ballol of Scot- Jferia- 
land. It has hien a foii'iidibk ftrudlure, a gieal part' 
of which IS ill ru'iisj the fitc of which, with its de- 
' mefnub, confillidof 1030 acres. 

NOKIA, a hyd'-aulic matliine mneh uf-d m Spain. 

It confiftaull^ vcitical wheel vif 26 fict diameter, on 
the tirt^feif^e of which are fixed a niimher of little 
boxes or^iju|]ft budtHs, for the piirjiolt of uiifing the 
water out of the’ well, communicating with the canid 
below, and to empty it iulo a relervoir above, placed 
by the fide of the wh«l. 'J’he buckets have a later il 
orifice to receive and t6 difeharge the water. The 
axis of this wdieel emTimocd by four fir all beams, 
erofiSag eaph right angles, tapering at the ex¬ 

tremities, etn 4 fot-tnihg eight little aixtis. 'L'h-s wheel 
is near'the centre of the horfe walk, contiguous to 
the vertical axis, into the top of which the hoife beam 
is fixed: but near the bottom it is embraced by four 
little beara^, forming eight arms fimilar to thofc above 
deferibed, on the axis of the water wheel. As the 
mble which they ufe goes round, theCc lionront.d 
arms, fupplying the place v>f cogs, take hold, each i-i 
fucccfllon, of iliofe arms wliii li arc fixed on the a\i. 
of the water wheel, and keep it in 1 citation. 

This machine, than which nothkig can be cheapei, 
throws up aguat quantity of water ; yet undouhrediy 
il has two defcAs : the firft is, that part of the wxlci 
runs out of the biickv ts and falls back into tlic u, 11 
aftei il has been raifcd nearly to the level of the refet- 
voir : the fecond is, that a confidctablc piopouion of 
the Water to be difcbargul la raifcd liiglui than the 
reftrvoir, and falls into it only at the mommt wlitn 
the biwkct is at the highell point of tlit tirclc, amh 
ready to deftend. 

Both tlulc defefts might be remedied with eafe, 
by leaving thefe I'quarc butktts open at one end, mak¬ 
ing thtm fwing on a pivot fixed a little above their 
emtre of grav-ity, and placing the trough of tin rt- 
fervoii in luuh a puntioii as to ftop their pi ogief. vvlii'k 
perpendicular; make them turn upon theirp ,ot, and 

10 difeharge their contents. 

Fiom tlic refeivoir the water is conveyed by <lm- 
nels to every part of the gaulcii; thefe have diviii »ns 
and fubdivilious or beds, fo.nc larj-e, othai vc.y 1 n lil, 
fcpaiatcd from each other by little ili.riinU, i iiu 
which a buy with his fhovtl or his hoediief^s oc 
water, fiift into tlic m-ift diftinl trendies, ,tiid lu •> d- 
fively to all the rdl, tiU all tin beddand trench.. • imve 
been cither covered or filled witli w..ler. 

Mr Townfend, fiom whom we have taken the above 
account, thinks, th it on account of the exticme fini- 
plicity of this inaihiiie, it is an invention of the i.ioll 
remote antiquity. By mtam of it the lulialiitaiits m ly 
morning draw as muah water from the will as will 
ferve through the day, and in the ev ning dill i',ntf 

11 lo every quarter according t.i thv natui of tb r 
crops. The leleivoirs into wl.ieli they 1 •(. tk. .v.- 
ter arc about 20, 30, 01 ev'-n 40 fiii l[.iiri, 1 i<l 
tbreo feet high above the fuifsce tf tie. g'ouiul, wi h 
a JjSne cope on the wall, declining to the wat> r f>>i 
th’ woin^n to wafh and bear I heir clothe, upoh. 

O ir limits preclude us fi.vn follow ing Mr Tov/nftud 
fa. th.r in the defciipti in of a p.!rtitiilar jiora nled at 
Baietlona; which he coiK i iv. I > be the oiigmal diam 
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'tJoiJcum pump, or at lesHl its parent. He compares it with fi- 
miliir inllrumentSi and /hows its advantages and diiad» 
vantages. 

NORICUM (Ptjpienjy, Tacitus); a Roman pro¬ 
vince, litu.Ut.d between the Danube on the north, and 
thus fepaiated from ancient Germany { t|^ Alpes No- 
ricx on the fouth ; the river .iEnas on 
feparaccs itfiom Vindeiicia j and Motif GtyPttofi the 
eaA, which divides it from Fannonia. Nw.contfin- 
ing a gicat part of Auilria, all Saltaburg, Stiria, and 
Catintiiia. It was anciently a kingdom under its owu 
kings (Caifar, Velleius, Suetonius). Noriei the peoply, 
fubdued by Tiberius tindef AuguftiMb « allied of fhe 
Pannouii (Dio, ViUeius). Tacititfy|i«fkoiM Norienm 
among tliofe province^ which were gnveriKd by pro¬ 
curators, officers ftttt by the emperors to receive and 
difpoic of the public levenue according to order- It 
was divided into two provinces, but at what time tvn- 
ccrtain; luppofed as low down as Diocleflan and Coa- 
Hantine, ■»<». the Norkum Rlpenfit running along the 
fouth lido of the Danube I and the Norkum MxMtr- 
raneum, extending towards the Alps. How far each 
of thcle extended in bicadtli does not appear i aU the 
iK'count we have of the matter being from Sextus Ru¬ 
ins, and the Notitta Imperii Occidentalis. Anciently a 
country famous for its non and ilecl (Ploracc) | as is 
.Stiiia at this day, a part of Noiicum. A climate cold, 
and more fparingly fruitful ^Sohnus). 

NORIN, a river which nfes in a corner of the Ve¬ 
netian confines, that runs between the rugged marble 
hills, and is left entirely to itfelf from its very fource ; 
hence a vaft tra£t of land is overflowed by it, and en¬ 
cumbered with reeds, willows, and wild elders. A 
fmall fpacc of ground only remains dry between the 
loots of the bills and the marlh at a place called Pfudt 
and that is all covered with pieces of ancient hewn 
(I ones, fragments of infcriptione, columns, and capitals, 
and bafs reliefs of the belt age, worn and deformed by 
time, and the baihaiifm of the noithern people, who 
begun on that fide to dctlroy Narona. The inhabi¬ 
tants, who go often to cut reeds in the marfh, aflert, 
that the vtlligca of that huge city may flill be feen 
under water. It appears to have been extended over 
the plain a gnat way, and undoubtedly it was three 
miles in length at the foot of the hills. The ancient 
road is now under water; and it is neceflary to afeend 
a very fteep road, in order to pafs the point of a crag¬ 
gy hill, on which probably before the Roman times 
thofe fortifications were credled that colt Vciinius fo 
much labour. 

NORIS (Henry), cardinal, ivho was a great orna- 
iiient of the order of the monks of St Auguftine, was 
defeended from the prefident Jafon, or James de Nvi- 
lis, and born at Verona i6;i. He was carefully 
educated by his father Alexander Noris, originally of 
Ireland, and well known by his Hiftory of Germany. 
He difeovered fiom his infancy an excellent uuder- 
itanding, gieat vivacity, and a quick apprehenfion. 
His father infliniUed him in the rudiments of gram¬ 
mar, and procured an able profclTor of Verona, c^yd 
Mojfuleim, to be his preceptor. At 15 he was admit¬ 
ted a petifiouerin the jefuits college at Rimini, v'herc 
he (tudied plulufophy; after which he applied himfrlf 
to the writings of the fathers of the church, particu- 
Lilly thofe of St Auguflinc : and taking the habit in 
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the convent of the Augufline monks of Rimini, he 
diflineuifluid himf^ among that fratei nity in a fliort' 
time % his cruditioa : uifumucli, that as fuon at he 
was out of his novkiatc or time of piobstiou, the gene* 
ral of the order fent for him to Rome, in order to give 
him ail opportunity of improving himfelf in the more 
fulid branches of kaiuing, did not difappoint lus 
fuperior’s expeSations. himfelf iqi eiitiicly 

to his ftiidy, and fpent wluduaH^s, and even mghls, iti 
the libraty at thf Angeliques Augufline. llis 
conflant cgurldj|||ji to flick to his books 14 hours a 
day ; and this coSHe he contiuued tfl) be became a car¬ 
dinal. By this means be became qualified to inflrud 
others ; and on this errand he was fcntflrftto Feaato, 
and thence to Fcioufa, where.‘he took his degree of < 
dodor of divinity ; after which proceeding to Fadua, 
he applied himfelf to ilnifli his Hiflury of Pclagianiim. 
He had begun it at Rome at the age of 26 ; and hav¬ 
ing completed his defign, tBe book was printed at Flo¬ 
rence and publiflud in ^673. The great duke of I'uf- 
cany invited him the following year to that city, made 
him his chaplain, and profeflbr of ecclefiaflical hiflory 
in the univerfity of Pifa, which his lugbnefs had found¬ 
ed with that view, < 

In his hiftory he fet forth and defended the condem¬ 
nation pronounced, in the eighth general council, 
Bgainft Origen and Mopfuifla, the firlt authors of tlie 
Pelagian criors ; he ^I'o added an account of the 
Schilm of Aquikia, and a Vindication,^ the Books 
written by St Augulline againft ths&l^il^gians and 
Semi-Pelagians. The work had proci^M a great 
reputation, but met with feversl aiitagodifls, to whom 
he publiihed proper anfwers t the difpute grew warm, 
and was carried before the Sovereign tribunal ^ the 
inquifition. Tliere the hiftory was examined with the 
utinoft rigour, and the author difmiited without the 
leaft cenfure. It was reprinted twice afterwards, and 
Mr Noris honoured by Pope Clement X. with the 
title of Qualificator of the Holy Office- Notwich- 
flanding this, the charge was renewed {pe¬ 

lagian Hiftory, and it was dilated 
iuqufiition in 1676 ; but it came out agtiw^th ij&c 
fanic fuccefs as at firft. Mr Noris was fiaSr fiiasivd 
to remain in peace for fixtecn years, and thughi eccle- 
fiallical hiftor}’- at Pila, without any rooleftation, till 
he was called to Rome by Innocent XII. who made 
him undcr-librariau of the Vatican in 1692. Thu 
poll was the way to a cardinal’s bat; his accufers there¬ 
fore took frefti fire, and publiihed feveral new pieces 
againft him- Hence the Pope appointed fomc learned 
divines, who had the character of having taken neither 
fide, to re-examine Father Noris’s books, and make 
their report of them. Their trftimony was fo advan¬ 
tageous to the author, titat his belinefs made him 
counfellor of the inquifition. Yet neither did tins 
binder one of his adverfaries, the moft formivkhle on 
account of his erudiriou, to rife up againft him, and 
attach him warmly, under the alTumed title of a Seru- 
puleus DoBor of the Serkmue, Noris tried to remove 
thefe fcniples in a work which appeared in 1695, un¬ 
der the title of An Hittorical Dilkrtatkui cunccining 
one of the Trimly that fuffered in the Flcfli j vvbtrtiu, 
having jwftified the mpoks of Scythia, who made itk 
oi that expreffion, he vindicated hin.klf alfu hotu the 
imputation of having attainted the Pope’s infallibility, 
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Korlcoping, of ha.'Js abufcd Vincentins LirinenRst and other bi- 
Monnandy ft,opj / Gaul, as favourers of Semi-PebigiaoifnR, and 
' of haf>g himfelf gone into the errors of the Ulbop of 

fpre/ ^ 

H/ anfwers to all thcfr dwcufatlons were fo much 
to tf fatisfaftion of the j^pe, that at length his ho- 
bn«/ honoured him with the porplc in 1695. After 
tlni he was in aU ih^mongregations, and employed in 
th/moft important amirs j (o that he had little time 
to/pend in his (lady, -a thing of which he frequently 
explained to his friends. Upon :i|it death of Oardt> 

A Cafanati, he was made chief btirtlry keeper a£ the 
%tican in 1770; and two years afterwards nominate^ 
^ong others, to reform the kalendar: but he died at 
• Rome in lyc^ of a dtopfy. He was one of the moft 
learned men in the laft century: his writing# abound 
With erudition, and are very elerantly finimed. He 
was a member of the Academy; whence he affumed the 
faame of Eucrates .A^retico. His works are numer* 
ous, and were pubHihedat Verona, in 17*9 and *730, 
in five volumes foKo. 

NORKOElNG, a town of Sweden, in the pro» 
vinee of Eaft Oothlaad, in eafi longitude 15** 30’, bi' 
titude ae/. Its name fignifits ** the northern mar. 
ket,'* in the Swediih language. It ihmds on the banks 
of a large merandUd J^t/da, which coming from the 
hke Vatet^ fsilB a Uttk lower into a gulf called Bra- 
*aiktrw It ip (he largeft and moft populous town in 
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on a great trade, i# very populous, and comprehend# 
a vaft number of towns and villages. It is divided into 
the Upper and Lower ; the Upper bordcis upon Pi¬ 
cardy, and the Lower upon Bretagne. It contaiiib feven 
diocefes or bifliopncs, Rouen, Bayeux, A>rancheb, 
, Lilieux, and Coutances, in whK'h they 
parifisep, and 60 abbeys. The inbabi- 
ioupj, wwd capable of uoderftandtng any 
, fsi but thfey arc chiefly fond of law. The 
P people t>f Denmaik and Noi way, having 
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Sweden, Stockholm, conveniently fitttated 

near thejjlpmi a navigable liver, which brings large 
veffi;!# up tlX'tIte middle of the town. There are fame 
hawlfipime'ftnKts, and the houfes in general are neatly 
buiH, Some of the churches are worth feciag; but 
tlM, greateil ouiofity are the famous copper mines, 
WtrifN there h a vaft number of people conftantly at 
In this article the town carries on a very good 
tffide} a* alfo m feveral other manufadtures, as lea- 
ther^ fteel, and gnnn, which they make the beft in 

large fpace of ground, being ten miles 
but the houfes are fmall and feat- 
!ie inhabitants do not exceed 10,000. The 
^ _ flows through the town, forms a leries of 

cat8tt^,''aud is divided into four principal ftreams, 
which encircle feveral rocky iflands, covered with houfes 
and manufaftories. At the extiemity of the town it is 
navigable for fmall vcftels. Several manufaftoues are 
cftabliihed in the town ; 55 fabrics of cloth, which 
employ 1500 men ; 3 fugar-houfes 5 I of fnuff; 50 
mius for grinding corn, which is exported in large 
quantities; and a brafs foundcry. A falmon fifliery 
gives employment and riches to many of the inhabi- 
tants. 

NORMANDY, a province of France, bounded 
on the north by the Engliih channel; on the eaft by 
Picardy and the Ifle of France ; o the fouth by 
Pcrche and Maine, and one part of Bietagne; and 
on the weft by the ocean. In is about 155 miles in 
length, 85 in breadth, and 600 m circumference. It 
18 one of the moft fertile, aud brings in the lai^tft 
It venue of the kingdom. It abounds in all things 
except wine, but they fupply that defed by qder and 
perry. There are vaft meadows, fat paftnres, and 
the fea yields plenty of fifli. It contains iron, copper, 
end a gicat numbti of rivtrs and harbours. It carries 
VoL. XIII. Pait I. 


entered pTMtee under Rofio, ChaiKs the Simple cedid 
this (sotwti^do them lA pta, which fiom that time 
«rp« fpiUccl J^jssijp^, and contains about R200 fqnare 
(Side#. SHns^stf^tty h Rouen. Rollo v as the firil 
duke, aen'k^ftw a fief of .the crown of Fiance, ai d 
ieverrii ^ fti| fttcpt^brs after him, till WilLani, the 
fieventh duk^ conquered England m 1066: iiom 
vriitcli time it becamea province of England, till it v «« 
toft in the feign of King John, and leuiiitcd to ilu 
cfown of France; but the Englkh ftUl keep the ifla ui" 
on the coafts of Normandy. 

The principal riveis aie the Seine, the F.ure, the 
Anre, the Iton, the Dive, the Andelle, the Ril , 
the Touque, the Drumce, aud the Oinc: atnorg ri. * 
fea ports, the principal ate thofe of Dieppe, Ili-vr", 
Honfleur, Cherburg, and Giauvillc. Rouen is tl e 
principal ciCy. 

NORMANS, a fierce warlike people of Norw.ij, 
Denmark, and ether paits of Scandiuaiia. They at 
different times overran and ravaged moft countiic, in 
Europe: to the refnedtive hiftories of thole com tin s 
we therefore refer for a fuller account of them, a. it 
» impofiible to enlaige upon particulars in th,s place 
Without repeating what has been already faid, or may 
befttid, in different parts of the vvoik. 

ifoB.M4N CharaHert, a fpecies of wilting intrudiKcd 
into England by William I. From fomc old maim* 
fenpts the Norman writing appems to have been tom- 
polcvl of lettds nearly I omhaidic. In ugal giant , 
cbaiters, public mil rument., and law proci dings, ili , 
charadter was iifcd with very litih vaiiatioii fioin the 
reign of tlu Conqueror to that of Edwaid Ilf. fate 
WaiTihO. 

NORRIS, or Noris. See Noris. 

NORRIS (John), alcained Engitihdivine and Pla¬ 
tonic philofophci, was bum in 1657 at ColUngbcini- 
Kingfton, in Wiltfliiie, of which place hisfitlui Mr 
John Noins was then minifttr. He bred liis jn. fnlt 
at Wincheftrt fihoul, and afuiwards fciit him to I'm- 
ter college in Oxfoid, where he was admitted in 
1676; but was elcdfcd fellow of All Sonls in 1680, 
foon after he had taken fais degiee of bachelor of att.. 
From hts fit ft application to pliiloftiphy, Plato becami 
bis favourite author; by de’grccs he gicw deeply ci>i- 
tnoured with the beauties of that divine writer, a> i>e 
thought him ; and took an early ocealion to comii.ui 1- 
catc niB ideal happinefs to tlie public, by printing an 
Engiifh tiauflation of a rhapfody, under the title of 
The Fidure of Love Unveiled, in 1682. He coni- 
n^nced mafter of arts in and the fame )ear 

opened a cuircfpundence with that learned niyilic di¬ 
vine Di Henry More of Chiift's college in Cambridge. 
He had alfo a rorrcfpondencc with the learned Lady 
Mafliam, Dr Cudw-ortli's daughter, and the ingenious 
Mib Aftcll. lie refided at las college, and bad been 
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Xoni*, m holy otdoii five years, when he W'as prefented to the 
North, i-fclory of Newton St JLuc, in Sonierfttfhirc, 1689; 
upon vihicli uceafion he mairicd and rtfigned his fel- 
lovtlhip. In 1691, his diilinguilhed merit procured 
litm the rc^lury of Bemertoii, near Sarum. This liv- 
ing, upwards of aool. a-year, came very feafonahly to 
his growing family ; and was the more for 

the cafint-fs of the paiochtal duty, whicAjm^whn lei- 
fure to make an addition to Ids revenuesfruits 
of Ills genius; the aftivity of which produced a large 
han’ett, that continued incrcafing till 1710, But this 
activity feems to have become fatal to him ; for to- 
wai (Is the latter cud of his life, he grew very infirm, 
and died in 1711, in his 54th year, at Bemerton. He 
was interred in the chancel (jf that cvbrch, where there 
is a handfutiae marble monument eredtedto his memory. 
With this iiiftriplion : ** H. S> Johannes Norris, 
parochix hujus rector, ubi annus viginti bene latuit 
cuur pallorali ct literis vacans, quo in receflii fibi 
pofulc late per orbem fparfa ingenii paris ac pietatis 
iiioiunicnta. Obiit an. Horn. 1711, setatis 54.” As 
to bis character, he had a tin£tu>e of enthufiafin in his 
cotapufition, which led him to imbibe the principles 
of the idt-aliftsin pliilofophy, and the myftics in iheo- 
h-« V; and the whole lui n of l.is poetry (hows, that this 
e’.tht.liafni alone made him a poet. As an idcalift, he 
oppofed Locke,and adorned Malebranrht'^opinion, of 
fi (.ing all tilings in God, with all the advantages of ftyle 
and pcrfpiculty of dcprtilion. In (hort, his errors, 
wUilIi aic hatiiilcfs enough of thcmfelvcs, ought to be 
tafily pardi»n(.d, on account of the geneial excellence of 
hi. wnii'ij. a, cfpecially upon fubj^Cts of pta6tical divi- 
■Niiiity, which arc uni\etTally eftetrard. 

NOIITII, one of the four caiJiiidl points of the 
svorll; being that point of the hori/on which is di- 
rcc'tly oppofite to the fun in mei’dian. The north 
wind 1- generally accompanied with a confidcrablc de» 
yiee of cold. It fometimes blow's with almoft irrtfift- 
ible fuiy. It is often mentioned by the claiiic authors 
under the name of Boreat, which is of Greek original, 
ticc Bnai.ib. 

iVij/iTw yW-. See Polp. 

Nort h (Dudley, lord), the third'baron of that 
accoinphfiud family, was one of the fincll gentlemen 
in the court of King James j but in fupporting that 
chaiacfer, diffipated and gained away the greatell part 
of his fortune. In 1645, he appears to have adled 
with the parliament; and was noiuinatcd by them to 
be adiiiinillrator of the admiialty, in conjuuAion with 
the gtcdt calls of Northumbcrlaud, Eficx, Warwick, 
and others. He lived to the age of 85, the latter part 
oi which he pafled in retirement; and wrote a fmall 
folio of nnfccllanies, in profc and verfe, under this 
title, A Foiell proroifcuouh of fevcral Seafons Produc- 
iion.1, in four paits, ifiyq* 

Nori k (Dudley, lord), fon of the former, was 
nddc knight of the Bath in 1616, at the creation of 
(.'hark.s prince <<f Wales; and fat in many parliaments, 
till excluded by the pi evading party in that which 
condimiifd the king. Fiom that period Lor<^ Nortji 
li^cd priv.iiel) in the country, and towards the eiKp 
of Ills life cntirUined hin.fclf with books, and, as 
Lis numerous iffiic icquired, with economy ; on which 
he wrote a little tract, culled Qlftrvalions and advkrs 
fftnomial, i2mo. IIii. other \»oiks are, P iHagcs re¬ 


lating to the long parliament; the hiftoryof the N»rth. 
life of Lord Edwaid North, the firll baruiuf the' 
family, addrclTed to his cldclt fon ; and a vuime of 
Llfiiys. 

North (Francis lord Guildford, liJtd-ke^cr of 
the gitat fcal in the reigns of Chaiies 11 . and Jankll.) 
was a third fojn of the fccond Dudley lord Nrth, 
baron of Kertfing; and fiudied at St John’s cclegc 
in Cambridge, from whence he removed to the Midle 
Temple, lie acquired French, Italian, Spaniflijjind 
Dutch ; and becu^i not only a good lawyer, butVas 
well verfed in hinory, mathematics, pbilofophy, ad 
mufic. He was afterwards made tbe king’s foheitt- 
general, and was chufen to reprefent tbe borough 'f 
Lynn ip parliament. He fucceeded Sir Hencagi 
Finch in the pofi of attorney-general; and Lord Chief 
Juftice Vaughan, in the place of lord chief-jufiice oi 
the common picas. He was afterwards made keeper 
of the great fcal: and in 1683 was created a baroiT; 
by the title of Lord Guilford, He died at his houfe 
at Wroxton in 1685. He wrote a philofophical effay 
ou mufic i a paper on the gravitation of fluids, con- 
fidered in the bladders of fifhes, pri^d in Lowthorp’s 
abridgement of the Philofophical Tranfadiions; and 
fome other pieces. 

North (Right Hon. Frederick), carl of Guild¬ 
ford, Lord North, lord warden and admiral of the 
Cinque Ports, governor of Dover cafile, lord lieute¬ 
nant and cuitoa rotulorum of Somerfetfiarm chancellor 
of the univeifity of Oxfotd, recorder «h Oloucefter 
and Taunton, an elder brother of the trinity houfe, 
prefident of the Foundling hofpital and of the Afylum, 
a governor of tlie T-tirk-w Company and of the Char¬ 
ter houfe, K. G. and LL. D. was bom April 13. 

1732 ; and married, May 20. 1756, Mifs Ann Speke* 
an heirefs of the ancient family of Dillington in So- 
merfelfhire, by whom be has left two funs and three 
daughters s the eldeft fon George Auguftus, born' 

Sept. ti. 1757, and married. Sept. 30. 1785, to Mifs 
Hobart, furceeds to the earldom and efiates. The 
late earl fucceidcd his father Abguil 4. 1790. His 
lordfiiip fucciedcd the celebrated Mr Charles Townf- 
end as manager of the houfe of commons and chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; and in 1770, on the refigna- 
tiun of the^ duke of Grafton, was made firft lord of 
the treafury; in which office he continued until the 
clofe of the American war, or rather until the forma¬ 
tion of the Rockingham miniilry, which began the 
bufinefs of peace with the colonies. He was a man 
of ilrong msntal faculties ; and as an orator, at once 
commanded attention and enforced conviAion : but 
taking the helm at a time when the king’s party were 
unpopular, and when it was fnppofed that the late 
earl of Bute was the gieat machine by which the ca¬ 
binet was moved, fo he continued in that ftatc of un¬ 
popularity until be refigned tbe feals. During the 
whole of his premierfliip (and to conduA tbe helm at 
that time required uncommonly great abilities) he ilu- 
dioully avoided imppfing any taxes that ihould mate¬ 
rially aifedl the lower clafs of people. The luxuries, 
and not the necefTaries, of life were repeated objcdls 
of Ills budget. As a financier, he flood high, even 
ill the opinion of oppofithta} and they were a combi¬ 
nation of all the grem; talents in the kingdom, but, 
fatally wedded to the dcftrutlive plan of fnbouoig tlic 
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republican fpint of the Americani, hii> adminiftration 
will not only Ibiud tnaiked in the page of hillory with 
an irain n(e v\ ot public treafure, but it will appear 
bifprinblcd with the kindred blood of thoufands of 
Bntifli fubjtrti). To the very lalt moment he fpoke in 
the fenate, however, he defended that war; and faid, 
be was then, as he was formerly, prepared to meet the 
minuull iiivelligation as to his condud in that buh- 
nels; which nothing but the unforcieen intervention 
of Fiance could have prevented from being crowned 
with fuccers. His lordihip waa one «f the firmeft and 
moll (IrenuouB fupporters of the conilltution in churcdi 
and ftate. He died on the 5th of Auguft 1793, Hia 
rerolleflion he retained to his lad moments: bit la* 
mily, except Lord North, who came within a few mi'* 
nutes afterwards, were aflembled round his bed, and he 
took leave of them individually. Their grief did not 
fuffer them to leave the room for feme time after the 
event j and Lady Caroline Douglas was at lad forced 
from It. Even Dr Warren, who mull be llrengthencd 
as far as habit can operate againll nature to endure 
fuch feenes, ran from this, convulfed with forrow. If 
any extent of fytnpatby can leiTea affilftion, this fa> 
mily may find fuch relief; for {ferhapi no man was ever 
more generally beloved by all who had accefs to him 
than the carl of Guildford. 

We may form an opinion of the efiimatian the cele¬ 
brated univeffity of Oxford entertained of their chan¬ 
cellor while Uving, by the very great honour they 
paid to tioiains. About five o’clock m the after¬ 
noon of the 1 5th, the great bell at St Mary’s church 
at Oxford rang out, which was a fignal that the fune¬ 
ral proceffion had arrived in the environs of that city. 
The officers of the univerfity, and the whole body of 
refident (ludents, were previoufly* alTembled in Mag¬ 
dalen College, in order to pay fome tribute to the 
memory of their dcceafed chancellor. They joined the 
proceffion at Magdalen Bridge, and paraded on foot 
before the herfe up the high llreet to Cai fax } from 
thence down the com market to St Giles’s church at 
the tiMm’s end, in a moft folemn manner. Here they 
haltedy'hnd opening to the right and left, the herle 
and othSr carnages palTed through, the whole univer¬ 
fity being uncovered. The herfe and attendants then 
proceeded to Banbury, where bis lordihip’s remains 
were depofitcd in the family vault. 

North Cape, the moll northerly promontory in 
Europe, on the coall of Norway. £. Long. zi. o. 
N. Lat. 78. o. 

North ferry, a fmall village, on the north fide of 
the frith of Forth, at the Queen’s Ferry'paflage. 
There was here formerly a chapel, ferved by the monks 
of Dunfermline, and endowed by Robert I. Near it 
arc large granite quarries, w hich partly fupply London 
with paving fiones, and employ many vcffrls for the 
conveyance, ** The granite (Mr Pennant fays) lies 
in perpendicular* llrata, and above is a reddilh earth, 
filled with micaceous fiiable nodules.” 

North Fjre/anil, a cape or promontory of Kent, 
in the iflc of Thanet, four miles call of Margate. Be¬ 
tween this and the South Foreland arc the Downs, 
throu^'h which all Ihips pafs that are bound to or from 
the weft. E. Long. i. 25. N. I.iit. 51. 25. 

Nok iH-ll'eJl Pajfage, a palf.igr to the Pacific ocean 
through H'uHoii's bay or Divis’s Rraits, and wlitcli 
bath btLii fiequentl} attempted v itliout lutccfs; njt- 


withll.,ndii'g which, man) people are llifl of o,.. iliiu 
tlut It n pratlicablc. 

The idea of a paflage to the Eafl. It dies by the 
north pole, or through fomc opumig iicai to u, w.is 
fuggcllcd as early as the )cai 15.17. The jieifoii who 
had tlic {^ptiour to conttiie this id.a wms Robcit 
Tliortd^a lUStpchant of Brillnl, who addrefltd two pa- 
perst|ie one to King Hm y VIII. the 
other ^SW*'lLiey, ambalfidor from tli. t n'cnnrch ro 
the empdiHUi Charles V. To remove any objcdlton to 
the underiwlting, which might be diawn from tlie 
fuppo&d danger, he infills, in his addrefs t<i the king. 
Upon the ^^^advantages of ronftant da) light ni the 
fcas,mnw xne probability of the climate hung 
tn tboft regioht dmperate daring the fumim r inonthu, 
Zn the paper kddrciTed to Dr Ley, lit oblmvcs that 
cofmographers may us probably be miftaken in the 
opinion whiclt they entertain of the polar n gion" bi - 
iag^impalTable from extreme cold, as tt hasbten found 
they were in fuppofing the countries under the hue to 
be uninhabitable fiom exccllivc heat. 

The poffibility of the paflage was, in confeqtuiuf 
of thefe addreffes, veiy geiiciJly fuppeffed ; and in 
1557, Sir Martin Foibillier faded to 62 m>uh liti- 
tude, where he difcovcrcd the flraits wlii> h h ive 
fince bore bis name. In 1577, B.trne, in a book catii- 
led the Regiment of the Sea, mtntions anoitli-w. (I piU 
fage as one of the five ways to Cathay ; and dwil’i on 
the mildntfs of tlic climate, which, fiom the loi.ftant 
prefenee of tlic fun during fuiinner, he im.ignu •. imill 
be found near the poU. In 1578, Gcoigc IV it, a 
gentleman who had been with Sir h" run rulin'-r 
in his VO) ages of difeoviry, wiote a vtiy iii 1 iiioi s 
difeourfe to ptovc all p nts of the w /rid habit i> li 
does not, however, appear tint any voyii. «a. i r.- 
dertaken, foi the expi.f-. put pole of .11 i ii'iiiiti,; t >Ld 
to India in anoitli-Wift diidl.on, till tin )eu iC ", 
when Henry Iludfon was fent, at the c xp.i' e of lume 
merchants m London, to difcover a ; ifin ' i '!' 
north pole to Japan and China. He laihil fiom 
Giavcfcnd on the ifl of May, .ind on the ill*' of i'l’ic 
fell in with tilt land to t' < wfftwaid, in lat tod , 
which he named liuld-tutth-hpi. On thf 27111 l.i d 1 
covend Spitlliergen, and met with much itt. ' 11 .- 
highell latitude in which he made an o! 1 tvatian wai 
80® 27'. See Huuson. 

In March i6oq, Jones I’oolc v’as fent by ’ii ’Iho- 
mas Smith, and the refl of the Mufeovy C'onipaii), to 
make furthei difcoverics towards the north po'e. Al¬ 
ter great feventy of weather, and much dilhci.lty fiom 
ire, he made the fouth part of Spuftieigeii on the irttli 
of May ; and failing along and I anndiitg the coall, he 
made many accurate difrovciici; but was nut in tl ar 
voyage able to proceed beyontl 71/ 50' 1 'c w i, 

again employed (itSii), in a fm.’ll vefltl culled tlic 
Eliftabeth, to attempt the noith-wdl pail 1,51-; Lot . I 
ter fnrmoiinting nun,beliefs (*i(Ticultks, and pcntio t- 
ing to 80® of latitude, he loll liia fl 'p it .Sp-iib-r- 
gcn. Two voyages, eqinlU unlinrtl lul, wm> Tnoie 

1614 and 1615, by BalF'ii ? id 1 \ ibiiliy ; ilic 1 itti r 
of whom concludes the uiLOunt of lii. di'' ii<, and 


Voi ih-'wef 
I’lflai. 


dangers, with c\ lie 1 ting the coiiip.iii) i hicl. tmploycd 
him not to ad'ciitnrc iiioie than 150’. 01 2fol. at 
moft on ye.wly voyages to tlufe fcas. 

Hitherto iiotliiiij’ h..d been done i»i thij great iin- 
dtitaking but by prisalc adstn'.uicu, liUcd out for 
(J 2 the 
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jWo^h-^eft the duuble purpofe of «lifcovery and prcfent advantage} 
Ptiffage. polar rcgioiia were fuffered to remain unex* 

‘'plcred in that direition, from the year 1615 till 1773 
when the earl of Sandwich, in confequrnce of an a{>> 
plication whx-h had been made to him by the Ro^ 
Society, laid before his majefty a propofal &r an ex* 
pedition to try how far navigation is pjj^al^qftde to¬ 
wards the north pole. Upon recelvingf^jH|pn>ofiiU 
his majefty was pleafed todiredi that' the'WPilj ihoald 
bs immediately undertaken, with every affift^e that 
could contribute to its fuccefs, Accord{i^;fy> the Race- 
horfe and Carcafs bombs were fitted ont the pur* 
pofc, and the command of the exjMfiition ghran to 
Captain Phipps, now Lord Mulgmed*' tiia Lord- 
ftiip's IttftruAiona were to proceed to the pok, or 
as far towards it as polEble, and'Os oeM'Iy upon a me- 
ridutn as the ice or other obftrudtibns ihould admit { 
and during the courfe of the voyage, to make fuch 
oblervations of every kind as might be ufeful to i\pvi> 
gatton, or tend to the promotion of natural know¬ 
ledge. A very accurate account of this voyage was 
puidiihcd by bis Lordfhtp in 1774. He had, by ex¬ 
erting all the powers of a ikilful and intrepid feaman, 
forced his way, on the ill of Auguft, to 80° 37'; but 
could proceed no farther, as he was there oppofed by 
one continued plain of fmooth unbroken ice, bounded 
only by the horizon. 

Many other attempts have been made to difeover 
this pair.ige, by failing along the weftern coaft of Ame¬ 
rica ; but hitherto none of them has been crowned 
with f'lcccR So early as IJ79, Sir Francis Drake 
affared Queen Elizabeth that he had failed fome leagues 
up the ill aits of Anian (fee Am an), and difeovered 
New Albion, to the north of California ; but the ftrait 
is now known to have no exiftence ; and Drake’s real 
d/coveries were nut improved. In 1638, King Charles I. 
fei.t Captain I.uke Fox in one of his pinnaces to at¬ 
tempt the palfage ; but of his proceedings we know 
nothing, but that he reached Port Nclfon in Hudfon’s 
L ty, where he found fome remains of former naviga- 
tois. Next year Captain James was fitted out by the 
nierehants of Pn-iftol for the fame purpofe. Jamei 
was one of the ableft navigators that ever foiled from 
England or any other country ; and his voyages to 
the north wcic printed in 1633. After all the expe¬ 
riments he had made, he concluded that there was no 
l.icli paluige } or if there be, be affirmed that the difeo- 
veiv of it would not be attended with thofe advantages 
winch are commonly cxpecled. His reafons, how¬ 
ever, for tlicfe opinions have been aafwcred, and ma- 
uj fubfiquent attempts have been made to perform 
wliat he thought impolfiblt. The arguments for a 
tiortli-wcll palfage w’crc fo plaufible, that, in 1744, an 

of parl.ameiit was palfed to encourage the difeove- 
ry of it. Among many others. Captain Cook attempted 
the difeovery in vain, and thence adopted James’s opi¬ 
nion. (See Cook’s Oifeoverut, N* 103.) This ede- 
brated navigator, after having proceeded northwards 
to th" weftern extremity of America, and afeertained 
the proximity of the two great continents of Alia alid 
America, rcnirncd to the banJ'sdch iflands, firmly 
perfinded of the imprafticability of a palfage in that 
hemifphcre from the Atlantic into the Pacific ocean, 
cither by an eaftern or a weftern courfe. 

X.atcr voyagers, however, have pretended to dstcfl 
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fome errors in Cook’s difcoveries. and the author of North-esft 
a fmall tradl, entitled An authentic Statement of all the Paflage. 
Fa8t rehaive to Nootka Sound, goes a great way to' 
make the difeovery not yet hopclefs. In his account 
of the expedition under the direflion of MelTrs Etches, 
be fays, that “ one of the firfl difcoveries made by 
thefe ihipt was, that what was by tbe immortal Cook 
laid down as a continuation of tbe north-weft continent 
of America, and lying between tbe northern latitudes 
of 48 and 57, ia on the contrary- an extenfive duller 
of unexplored ifttl^ inhabited by nuneront tribes of 
friendly Indiams, wkb whom a vegobur connexion was 
formed.” 

'I%efe tftands they difeovered, contrary to the afo 
fortion of Captain Cook, to conceal the opening of a 
vbR inland tea, or archipelago, in dl probability 
equal to tbe Mediterranean or Bakic feas, and divid- 
s»|| die great northern contiiwnt of America. The 
Fnneefs Royal penetrated fome hundred leagues among 
them, in a north-eaft courfe, to within aoo leagues of 
Hudfon’s houfo, but bad not then an opportunity to 
explore the extreme termination of that archipelago, 
their commercial concerns ob%ing<them to return to 
tbe China market} Iftit the commanders had the 
ftrungeft leafons to believe, had the time fovoured their 
fnrvey, that they Ihould have been aHe to difeover the 
long withed for paflage between the Atlantic and 
South fea. They conceived, that Ihould neither the 
inland atm of the fea through whkk die Prineefo 
Royal penetrated, nqr a large ftrait named Skr Charles. 
Middleton's about three degrees to the fotftliward, be 
fonnd to reach acrofs the continent, yet that the land 
barrier mtift be very inconfideiabh!} and diat at the 
extremity of this bay a praSttCahkr palfage, either by 
rivers or lakes, will, by perieverance, be fonnd ter¬ 
minating towaids Hudfon's bay. 

Upon the whole, however, it appears to us extremely 
doubtful whether there be fneh a pafi^e ; but h it 
much more likely to be difeovered, if difeovered at all„ 
by the progreifive advances of mercantile enterprife 
than by any immediate expedition undertaken for that 
purpofe. 

Nonra-Eaf Pi^agt, a pafiage to the Sail Indies 
along the northern coafts of Alia, which, like the 
former, hath frequently been attempted, but hitherto 
without fuccefs. Tbe firll attempt was made in 1553, 
by Sir Hugh WiHoughby, who commanded three 
fttips. He departed from die Thames and failed to 
tbe North Cape, where one of his (hips left him, and 
returned home. Tbe other two Ihips being feparated. 

Sir Hugh proceeded farther northward, and dtfeover- 
ed that part of Greenland which the Dutch have 
fince called Spitnhtrg; but the feverity of tbe cold' 
obliging him to return to the fouthward, be was for¬ 
ced, by bad weather, tnco the river Arxioa, in Mufo 
covite Lapland, where, not being able to coqie out, 
he was found the next fpring frozen to death, with all 
his Ihip’s company} having the notes of his voyage 
and his lall will lying before him, whereby it appear¬ 
ed that he lived till January. But Richard Chancel¬ 
lor, in the third ihip, with better fuccefs, in the mean¬ 
while entered Wardhuyi, where be waited fome time 
for his companions fo nd putprifo } uncertain whether 
they were loft, or driven farther by ftrefs of weather. 

He held a council 00 what he Ihould du ; whether to 

return, 
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Korth-eaft rcttim, oi* pttrfue hit voyage. Whatever danger might 
PoiTage. be in the ]alt» every uue agreed to it* that they might 
' not feem to have left courage than their captain. 
They therefore fet fail, and in a few days feund them* 
fclvca in a ftsi where they could no longer^rcdve txnr 
night. Thia fliip, wanderiiqfr about, entered £0011 at* 
ter into a large bay or gulf. Here they caA andtnr, 
in fight of land (and while they were examining the 
coaft, they difeovered a hihing boat. Cbancellor get¬ 
ting into his Aoop, went towards it} hut ihe fifhermen 
took to flight. ^ followed, aijtdf overthkii^^ them, 
lliowcd thm fuch civiliticB as conraated their a&S' 
tions to him t and they carried him to the|dace where 
now is the famous port of ^ Michael the Archangel. 
Thefe people immediately fpread through aB the coafla 
an account of the arrival of thofe ftrangem { and peogple 
came fiom fieveral parts to fee them, and anthem que'» 
ftlons. They, in thar turn, examined the otbeia, land 
fouud that the country they were b was JR.uffia, go* 
verned by the mighty emperor John Baiiiowitz. Chan* 
celior Inim Archangel travelled on fledges to the Czar 
at Mofeuw ; from Whom, overjoyed at the profped 
of upeiuiig a m{>ntime commerce with Europe, ht 
obtained ptirileges for the Enghih merchants, and let¬ 
ters to Eing Edward VI. who was not, however, alive 
to receive them. 

In 1585, Mr Jolm Davis in two barks difeovered 
Cape Delulation, which is fuppofed to be part of 
Greenland | and two years after advanced as far as 
l.at. 72%,^herC‘he difeovered the ftrait which ftill 
bears his mime* To enumerate all the attempts which 
have beea mdde to difuover a north-eaft paflage, would 
fwdl the article to very little purpofe. The Englifh, 
Dutch, and Danes, have all attempted it without fuc* 
The laft voyage from England for this par- 
pide was made in 16^ under the patronage of the 
duke of York. That unfortunate prince, who was 
on all occafions eameti for the promotion of commerce, 
and the Lord Berkeley, &c. fitted out a ihip, cozn- 
man^^.by Captain Wood, for an attempt once more 
to ^ad wWrth<eall paflage to Indb, accompanied with 
a the king’s. They were encouraged to 

this^t^pt, after it had been fo longdefpaired of, 
by feveral new reports and reafbniugs : fome of 
which feem not to have been very well giounded—^s, 

“ 1. On the coal! of Corea, near Japan, whales had 
been found with Engliih and Dutch hatpoons flick¬ 
ing in them. This » no infallible proof that (hips 
could get thither by a noith-eall paflage, although 
whales might. 

« 2 . That, 20 years before, fome Dutchmen had 
failed within one degree of the north pole, and found 
it temperate weather there : and that therefore Wil- 
lism Barents, the Dutch navigator who wintered at 
Nova Zembla b the year 1596, fliould have failed 
further to the north before turning eaftward j in which 
cffe, faid they, he would nut have found fo much ob- 
ftru^on from the ice. 

“ 3. Tbat two Dutch fliips had lately failed 3OD 
leagues to the eaftwaid of Nova Zembla; but their 
Eatt India Company had ftified that dcfign, as againfl 
their interell:—and fuch like other airy nports. But 
this attempt proved very unfortunate. They doubled 
the Noith Cape, and came among much ite and drift 


wood, in 76* of north latitude, fleering to tlie coaft of Notdan^’ 
Nova Zembla, where the king’s Ihip ftruck upon the ^ 
rocks, and was fbon beat to pieces; and Captain Wood 
returned home with an opinion, " that fuch a paflage 
was utterly impraf^lcsble, and that Nova ZembU is a 
part of thp coRtineot of Greenland." 

^Th^lp (wcf, however, are not yet deemed imiwac- 
ticabNwihBx The Count de BuSon holds it for cer* 
tab, rl p i| p re it a pafage from Europe to China by 
the uortHEes, The reafon yrhy it has been fo often 
attempebd ia lub, he tbbka, is, that fear prevented 
the laodfstakess keepii^ at a fuflicient diflance 
frots hmd, and i|nm approaching the pote, which they 
prohhhiy imwaHid to be an immenfe rock. Hence he 
cSrma, that m any farther attempts k made to find 
A paflage to HSuai and Japan by the north feat, it 
will,l^ aaceflary ta keep at a diflance from the land 
add ice } to fleer diredtly towards the pole; and 
ta explore the moft open feat, tvherc nnqueftiuiMbly, 
fliya he, there it little or no ice. This opinion ha« 
been lately revived by the Hon, Dabes Barrington, 
who fays, tlmt if the paflage be attempted by the pole 
it&I^ ^ has very little doiwt of its being accomphlhcd. 

■Sec Nwth-PoLM. 

NORTHAMPTON, a town in England, capital 
of a county of the fame name, fituated in W. I.o»g. 
o. 5J. N. Lat. j2. 15, According to Camden, it 
was formerly called Norih-afandon, fiom its lituation 
to the north of the river Nen, called anciently jli'fona, 
by which and another lefler river it is almoft < nilofeil. 

Dr Gibfon fays, that the ancient Saxon annals railed 
both it and Southampton Amply Hamten ; and after¬ 
wards, to diftinguilh tbcni, called the one, fioni its filu- 
Xtion, Soutbamten, and the other Noiihamton ; but 
never North-afandon, Though it does not appear to 
be a place of very great antiquity, nor to have emerged 
from obfcuiity till after the Conqueft, it has feiit nieui- 
bera to parliament fince the reign of Edward I, ami 
being in the heart of the kingdom, feveral pailiaments 
have been held at it. There was alfo a callle, and a 
church dedicated to St Andrew, built by Simon dc 
Saudto Licio, commonly calKd Stnln, the firfl earl 
of Nortitampton of that name. It is faid to have 
been burnt down duting the Danilh depredations ; 
but in thereigo of St Edward it appears to liave been 
a coiifiderable place. It was beheged by the barons 
in their war with King John ; at which time that mi¬ 
litary work called Bunjhill, is fnppofcd to have been 
raifcd. In the time of Henry Ill. it Tided with the 
barons, when it was bcTieged and taken by the king. 

Here the bloody battle was fought in which Henry VI. 
was taken pnioner. It was entirely confumed by a 
moil dreadful fire in 1675 » hbeiul 

contributions from all parts of the country, it hath, 
fo recovered itfelf, that it is now one of the bcatefl 
and beit built townaof the kingdom. Among the pub¬ 
lic buildings which are all lofty, the moil icmarkablc 
are the church called AU’heUetvt (which (lands at 
the meeting of four fpacious (Irects), the filTions and 
|flizc houle, and the George inn, which belongs to 
the poor of the town. A countv hofpilal or infir¬ 
mary has been lately built here, after the manner of 
thole of Bath, London, Briftol, u-c. It has a con- 
Tiderable manufadpre of flioes and florki-igs; and its 

fiuit. 
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jMortliuAf* fairs arc noted for liorfcs both for draiijjht and fadJIc; 

bcfldcs, it is a great thiougbfaic for the north and 
weft roads. It was forincily walled, and bad feven 
, churches within and two without. The horfcmarket 
is reckoned to exceed all others in the kingdom^ it 
being deemed the centre of all its horfe maueta and 
horfc fairs, both for faddle and h3rnef%%aqfj|||ie chief 
rendezvous of the jockics both from umljMBi X<oq« 
don. Its principal manufacture is fliSp^pr which 
great numbers are fent beyond fea } anot^ nest to 
that, {lockings and lace, as we have hinlaad at above. 
It is the richer and more populou8,by being a trough* 
fare boUi in the north and welt ropds | btft,'beibg 
8o miles from the fea, it can have, ob commerce by 
navigation. The w-alls of this tot^ sfere above two 
miles in compafs. It is fuppofed Jto 'contain about 
1083 houfes, and 5200 inhabitants.' It had formerly 
a nunnery in the neighboanug meadows, with fe- 
veial other monalteries ; and of its very old cailte 
on the weft fide of the town, a fmall part of the 
ruins are fiill to be feen. Some difeontented fcholan 


at one view : and even in the fens, the inhabitants Noithamp* 

feem to enjoy a good Hate of hcjltli, and to be little 

aife^ted by the water which frequently oveiflows their ^ 11 

grounds, cfpci:i.dly in winter, but is never fufftred to 

remain long upon it. Its foil is exceeding fertile both 

in corn and poilurage ; but it labours under a fearcity 

of fuel, as it doth not produce much wood, and, by 

lying at a diftauce from the fea, cannot be ealily fup* 

plied with coal. Its commodities, befidcs corn, are 

Iheep, wool, black cattle, and faltpetre ; and its ma- 

Dufai^ures are fear^s, tammies, fhalloons, boots, and 

(boas. Befides d^ay lelTer brooks and ilreams, it is 

well watered by the rivers Nen, Welland, Oufe, and 

Learn i the three firil of which are large, aud for the 

moll part navigable. 


NORTHAMPTON, a county of North America, 
itt Virginm, forming the fouth part of the peniufula 
OB the eallern coaft of Virginia. 

NORTH noCKs,(olherwife called Palruk*srociit 
from a feat of ftonc amongft them called St Patmi’t 
ehain whence the rocks have taken this fecond name ; 


came hither from Oxford and Cambridge, about the 
<nd of the reign of Henry HI. and, with the king's 
l.'ave, profecuted tJieir iludics here academically tor 
three years ; during which there was the face of an 
luiiverfity, till it was put a Hop to by exprefs prohibi¬ 
tion, bt'caufe it was a damage to both univerfities. 
The public horfe races arc on a neighbouring down, 
railed Pye-Leys. In and about the towm arc abundance 
of cherry gardens. Within half a mile of the town is 
one of the croffes erefted by King Edward I. in me¬ 
mory of his queen Eleanor, whoTc corpfc was relied 
there in its way to Weftminfter. On the north fide 
of the river, near that crofs, many Roman coins have 
been ploughed up. At Guilelborough, north-weft of 
Koithampton, are to be feen the veiliges of a Roman 
<- 3 mp, the fituation of which is the more remarkable, 
?s lying between the Ncn and the Avon, the only pafs 
fiom the north to the fouth parts of England not in- 
tercepted by any river. This camp was fecured only 
by a finglc iiitrcnchmcnt, which was, however, very 
broad and deep. 

NorthamftOKshirf, a county of England, is lltu- 
ated in the very heart of the kingdom : bounded on 
the tad by the counties of Bedford and Huntingdon ; 
on the fouth, by thofe oi Buckingham and Oxford} 
on the weft by Warwickftiire ; and on the north by 
the counties of Leicrfter, Rutland, and Lincoln, which 


fituated in the harbour of Donaghadec, in the county 
of Down, and province of Ulftcr, yi Ireland. I'rom 
north to fouth they an: about two thirds of a league, 
between which is clean good groiuid. But care mull 
be taken of the fouth rock, on which many fhips have 
perilhed : for it is ovci flowed by every tide, and no 
crew can fave their lives if the wind blows high. This 
rock Hands a full mile from the Ihore. 

NORTH Sea. See North Su* 

NORTHERN lights, the fame with aurora 
BOREALIS, under which article we have given a co¬ 
pious account of this phenomenon, and of the fup¬ 
pofed caufes of it. Natural fcience, however, does not 
arrive at perfedion at once, and it is well if it does fo 
after trials repeated for years with care and accuracy. 
How far the caufes that have been affigned for this 
appearance will account for it, or whether they will 
be able to remove all dilftculties, it is not for us to 
determine ; but it is the part of philofophers to hear 
all fides, and to attend with patient afliduity to every 
hypothefis, rejeding or receiving as rcafuu, after the 
llridclt inveftigation, lhall feem to favour the one fide 
or the other. Wiftitng to lay before our readeis every 
thing important either in fcience or in literature, we 
cannot let pafs the opportunity which the prefent ar¬ 
ticle affords us, of mentioning a hypothefis which 
Dodor Stearns, an American, formed,' about the 


are feparated from it by the Lcftcr Avon, and the 
Welland. Its greatell length is about 50 miles, its 
greauft breadth about 20, and its circumference about 
130. It contains 330 parilhes. There are in it one 
city, II market towns, 25,000 houfes, and 150,000 
inhabitants. Nine members are returned to parlia¬ 
ment for this county, viz. two knights for the {hire, 
two for the city of Peterborough, two for each of 
the towns of Northampton and Brockly, and one fur 
1 ligham Ferrers. It lies in the mid-laud circuit, and 
in tlie'diocefc of Peterborough, As this county is 
dry, VC til cultivated, fiee fiotn mai flies, except the fc*i^ 
about Peterborough, in the centre of the kingdom, 
.ii)d of Louife at a diftance from ilic fea, it enjoys a 
V ry puio aud wliolefome air. In confcqviLUcc of this 
n „ vLiy populous, and fo full of towns and cliuithes, 
that 30 fpirts or llct]ilcs may be feen m many places 
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year 1788, to account for the appearances called mi- 
rora boreaBt, and aurora auJlraHs, For this laft, fee 
Aurora Borealis, N® 3. 

Dodor Stearns fuppofes that thefc phenomena ori¬ 
ginate from aqueous, nitrous, fulphurcous, bitumiuous, 
and other exhalations, from the fume^ of various 
kinds of earths or other minerals, vegetables, anini.il8, 
fires, volcanoes, &c. Thefe, he thinks, become rarefied, 
and being charged with atlcdrical fluid, become fpe- 
cifically lighter than the circumambient air; hence, of 
courfe, they afeend j aud being elevated to the upper 
r»gioii8 of the air, aud driven by the winds from warm- 
., to < older climalea, the cold makes them combine 
and ftiffen. When they are afterwards agitated by 
c! Ik rent currents of air, they fpaikle aud c .ichle 
like the hairs of cats and other animals when il.fleucd 
v.ith told. This corufcation in qu.te cold .lUno- 

Iphcies, 
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Northum- fplieros, and in thofc which arc more temperate, sp. 
” ■ pcara in different pontion<! in the horizon, xenith, or 
otbtrwife, according to the iitualion of the fpeftator, 
and the politioii of the elevated exhalation*. The 
difleience of colour* the Doftor fiippofes to arifefrom 
the different qnalitie* of the aiticUs combined, thofe 
of the moll inflammable nature Ihining with the great* 
cA luAre. ® 

The Doftor likewife tries to account for theCe lights 
not appearing, or but feldom appearing, in ancient 
time*. The atmofphere, he thinlu, waa not inpreg* 
nattd with materiak proper to produce them. He 
imagines that the incrcaied conlutnption of fuel, in 
America in particular, the burning of volcanoe*, and 
the approach of blaaing Aars, whofe atmofpberes have 
been fo expanded by the fun’* heat that part of them 
have fallen into the earth’s atmofphere, and comma* 
nicated to it new matter, have fo changed and prt* 
pared our ait, that whenever its coniiflence is proper, 
then, if the light of the fun and moon is not too power* 
ful, the aurora borealis will appear. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, the moA northerly 
county of England, and formerly a diftind kingdom, 
is bounded on the north and wdft by the river Tweed, 
which divides it from Scotland, the Cheviot lulls, and 
part of Cumberland } walhcd on the caA by the Ger- 
man ocean; and feparated friim Durham on the ,foutb 
by the rivers Tyne aad Derwent. This county, 
which gives the title of dute to a nobleman who mar¬ 
ried the dws^bter of Algernon duke of Somerfet, 
whofe motIhW WM heirefs of the Picrcy family, ex- 
tends aho^ 66 miles in length from north to fouth, and 
about 47 in breadth from edA to weA, It is remarkably 
populous, containi^ 12 market towns, 280 villages, 
nd 460 pariflies. The fiice of the country, cfpecialiy 
towards the wcA, is roughened with huge mountains, 
the moAyemarkable of which are the Cheviot bills, 
and the high ridge called Ridefdak } but the lands are 
level towards the fca fide and the borders of Dur¬ 
ham. The climate, like that of every othe* moun¬ 
tainous" Ctmntry in the ncighbouihood of tliC fea, is 
moiA add nlfagreeable: the air, however, i* pure and 
healthy, £s being well ventilated by breeze* and flrong 
gales of wind ; and in winter mitigated by the warm 
vapours from the two feas, the Irilh and the German 
ocean, between which it is fituated. The foil varies 
in different paits of the county. Among the hills it 
is barren ; though it affords good paAiire for iheep, 
which cover thofi* mountain*. The low country, when 
properly cultivated, produces plenty of wheat, and all 
forts of grain ; and great part of it is laid out in mea¬ 
dow lands and rich enclofures. Northumbtrlaud is 
well watered with many rivers, rivulets, and fountains: 
its greateA rivers are the Tweed and the Tyne. The 
Tyne is compofed of two Areams called Muth and 
North Tyne : the firA 1 ifes on the verge of Cumber¬ 
land, near AlAon Moor ; enters Northumberland, run¬ 
ning north to Haltwefel; then bends eaAerly, and re¬ 
ceiving the two fmall rivers EiA and WeA Alon, unites 
above Hexham with the other btanch, taking its rife 
at a mountain called Fane-hettd in the weAcrn part of 
the county, thence called Ttne-dale; is fwellcd in its 
courfe by the little riier .SLelet joins the Read near 
BilUngham ; and running in a direA linetotbe fuuth- 
calt, IS united with the (outhern Tyne, forming a large 
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a large river that walhcs NewcaAIe, and falls into the 
German ocean near Tiiimouth. 

In all probability the mountains of Northumberland 
contain lead ore and other mineralised metals in their 
bowels, as they in all refpefts refemble thofe parts of 
WtJesM d^fe Bpdand where lead mines have been found 
and WMWBlejL Perliaps the inhabitants are diverted 
ffow this nature, by the certain profits 

and coWliHlfmployment they enjoy in working the 
coal pita, with which this county abounds. The city 
of London and the greateA part of England, are fup- 
plted trithf fuel from thefc Aores of Northumberland, 
whi^ are inexhdtiAible, enrich the proprietors, and 
cmp^l^ an incimible number of hands and fliipping. 

658,81^ itfiialdroni are annually (hipped for 
London. 

Th^re arc no natural woods of any coiifequrnce in 
^Is county t but many plantations belonging to the 
feats of noblemen and gentlemen, of uhichherc is a 
great number. As for pot herbs, roots, falading, 
and every article of the kitchen garden and orchard, 
they are here raifed in great j^enty by the ufual 
means of cultivation ; as are alfo the fruits of more 
delicate flavour, fuch as the apricot, peach, and nec¬ 
tarine. ^ The ipontanepus fruits it pi oduces in cutn- 
mon with other parts of Great Britain, arc the crab- 
apple, the floe or bullace, the liarel nut, the acorn, 
hips, and haws, with tlie beirics of the bramble, 
the juniper, wood Arawberrits, cranberrits, and bil¬ 
berries. 

Northumberland ralfes a good number of excellent 
horfes and black cattle, and affords paftiire for n- “* 
ous flocks of ftieep; both the cattle " 
a large breed, but the wool !■ -‘'Urtcr than that which 
the more fouthern produce. The hills and 

mountflins a^<»md with a vanety of game, fuch as icd 
dccr. Aixea, hares, rabbits, lieatlicock, groiifc, par¬ 
tridge, quail, plover, teal, and woodcock : indeed, this 
is counted one of the bcA fporling counties in Gnat 
Britain. Tlte fea and rivers are weU flocked uith fifli; 
cfpecialiy the Tweed, in which a vaA number of fal- 
mon is caught and carried to Tinmouth, vi here being 
pickled, they are conveyed by fca to London, and fold 
under the name of Ntwetijle Salmon. 

The Northumbrians were anciently fligmatized as a 
favage, barbarous people, addlAid to cruelty, and in¬ 
ured to rapine. The truth is, before the union of the 
two crowns of England and Scotland, the bordereis on 
each fide were cxtramcly licentious and ungovernable, 
trained up to war from their infancy, and habituated 
to plunder by the mutual incurfions made into each 
kingdom; incurfions which neither truce nut treaty 
could totally prevent. People of a pacific difpofition, 
who propofed to cam their livelihood by agntulturc, 
would not on any terras remain in a country expufed 
to the firA violence of a bold and defperate enemy ; 
therefore the lands lay uncultivated, and in a gieai 
meafure deferted by every body but lawltfs adventu- 
rtrs, who fiihliAed by theft and rapine. There was a 
rtJA 50 miles in length and 6 in bre.idth, lietwten 
Berwick and Carlifle, known by the name of the De~ 
halfiible Land, to which both nations hurl claim, though 
it belonged to neither j and this was occupied by a let 
of banditti who plundered on cacli fide, and what they 
Hole in one 1 ingdom, th'-y fold openly in the other ; 
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Ko tl»wn« tl fy wfre io dcicttrou# in their occupation, that 
niiaiis u!* hjt br.ad .ippiied to the horiis of the 
yorthivft .^ dole, they twilled them in fuch a 

“ manner, that, when the right owiieii law tbeOi is tht 
marhet, they did not know their own propadye 
Wardens were appointed to guard thg^i ij||^gi^e s or 
bordeni iti each kingdom ( and thefe wjwPjlpr id* 
ways conferred on ooblcineR of the filwdMHhr for 
ittfiuence, valour, and integrity. The wPlwDOTder 
was divided into three marches, called die Wffit 
and miJellf marchtt f the gentlemen of the eotmtrf were 
condituted deputy wardm, who h^sld 
regulated the watches, difo^iaed tlut|n^tk, andto^ 
meafures for alTembling them in armkji|||^ firftdKna.t 
but in the time of peace betweepi^lM^two 
they were chiefly employed ia fp^miling jafb.> 
lence and rapine of tbe bordererai Since ^ ^***11^ 
of the crowns, however, Northumberland » tdtauy' 
cbaiiged, both with rcfpe& to the improvement of tlpp 
lands, and the reformation of the inhabitants. The 
grounds, being now foeure from incurfion and infok, 
are fettled by creditatde farmers, and cultivated like 
other parts of the kingdom. As hoftilities have long 
ceuied. the people have foigot the ofo of arms, and 
cxercifcd theinfelves in the more eligible avocations of 
peace; in breeding Ihccp and cattk, manuring the 
grounds, working at the ccal pits, and in different 
blanches of commerce and mauufafturc. In tbeir 
perfotts they are generally tall, ftrong, bold, hardy, 
aidficih colouted; and though Icfs unpolilhed than 
their anceffors, not quite fo civilized as their fouthern 
neigiA.,,,,. "jq,g commonalty are well fed, lodged, 
and clothed ; aiu them remarkably diftinguilhed 
by a kind of jhihheicth o. nthurkt being a psrticnlar 
way of pronouncing the letter A, m jf they hawked it 
up from the windpipe, like the cawing of rooks. In 
other refpefts, the language they ipcak is an uncouth 
mixture of the Englifli and Scottilh dialcAs. There 
is no material dmindtion between the falhionable 
people of Northumberland and thofe of the fame rank 
in other parts of the kingdom ; the fame form of 
education will produce the fame ciFcds in all countries. 
Tile gentlemen of Noithumberland, however, are re- 
markable fur their courage, hofpttality, and hard drink¬ 
ing. The number of inhabitants it reckoned 136,400, 
of bottfes 32,740. 

A great number of Roman monuments have been 
found in this county; but the moll remarkable curio- 
lily of that kind confifts in the rewiaint of Hadrian’s 
vallum and the wall of Severut. See ^msah, note (a), 
and ri KVi’s fVall. 

The moll noted towns in Northuml>eriaad,are New- 
callk, Morpeth, Alnwick, Berwick, Hexham, and 
North Shields, it fends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. 

NORTHW ICK, a fmall town of Cbelhire, long 
celcbiated fur its rock fait and brine pits.* Theilra- 
tum of lalt bea about 40 yards deep; and feme of 
the pit), are hollowed into the form of a temple. The 
defceiit is through a dome, the roof foppurted bg 
rows of pillars about two yards thiok, and feveral tn 
height; and when illuminated with a fuflicivnt nupi- 
ber of candles, they make a mofl moquifiern* appeal- 
ance. Above the fait is a bed of whitilh <lay (JrgiU 
U CATtud-cinertaJ, ufed ia making the Liveipuol eaith- 
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en ware; and in the fame place is alfo dug a good deal Keftsa 
of tbe gypfum, or plafter Hone. The foflil ult is ge- . II 
aerally yellow, and femipellucid, fometimes debated N"rway. 
with A dull greeniftt earth ; and is often found, but in' 
foialt quantities, quite clear and colouVlefs. The 
town is fitoated near the river Dane, and is tolerably 
haodfomc t it has a market on Friditys. It is so miles 
north-eaft of Chrfter, and 173 north-weft of London, 

W- Long. 3. 3& N. Lat. 53. 16. 

NORTON, in Cheftiire, a good modem alms houfe, 
founded by P«>y Smoke, Efo; on tbe ftte of a priory 
of oantms rei^rof St A^aftine, fonnded by Wil- 
Sam, Am ofNig^s, A. D. 115$, who did not live 
to complete hit defim 1 for Euftaee „dc BurgaviUe 

r anted to Hugh dc Catherine paftares for too fheep, 

4!8fe he ftmflted the church m aft refoeCls conform¬ 
ably to the intent of the founders. It was granted 
afocrwi^s to R. Brooke, Efo. 

NORTON’S sovNO, watmeovered inCapt. Cook's 
laft voyage, and ans fo named in honour of Sir Fletcher . 

Norton (Lord Grantley), a near relation of Mr, after- \ 
wards King. It extends as for as N. Lat. 64” 55'. 

There is no good ftation for fliips, nor even a totmble 
harbour in all the found. Mr Kiag, on bis landing here, 
difeemed many fpaciout mlkys, with rivevs flowing 
through them, well wooded, dbd bounded with hills 
of a moderate height. Onq «£ the rivers towards 
the north-weft fcemed to be c^flderable; and he was 
inclined to fuppofe, from its difoRion,,' that it dif- 
charged itfolf into the foa from thn-Jhead'itf the hay. 

Some of his people, penetrating beyWad 1ll|it'into the 
eountry, found the trees to be of a larger fixe tbe 
farther they proceeded. %. Long. 19^. tg- N. Xmt. 

64. 31. 

NORWAY, a country of Europe (lor the map foicr 
DKyiMAtK), lying between the 57th and 73d degreca 
of north latitude^ and between tbe 5th and 31ft de- 

S crees of longitude call from London; extending lit 
ength about 1000 miles, in a direR line from Lindef- 
naes, in me diocefe of Chriftianfoad, to the North Cape, 
at the exhrmity of Finmark. Its breadth, from the 
frontiers oi Sweden weftward to Cape Statl, may a- 
mount to ab^ut 300 miles ; but from thence the coun¬ 
try becomes gradually narrower towards the north* 

Ob tbe fouth k is bounded by the Schagen rock, or 
Categatr, tbe etitrance into the Baltic; on the call it 
is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of high moun¬ 
tains ; and on the weft and north it is waflied by the 
northern ocean. In the fouthern part of Norway, the 
country ia craggy, abrupt, and mountainous, diveiii- 
fled fometimes with fertile and even delightful fpots. 

In thefe refpecls it refembles Switzer-land: the pro- 
IpeRs and the meteorological phenomena feem to be 
very iimilar. The range of the thermometer is of 
great extent j in the fommer having rifen to 88°, and 
ill the winter fallen to —*40°: in genend! it is between 
80’ aud -—33°. 

Refpedling tbe populatioo of Norwa^ it is difficult 
to attain to certainty. An author of fome nbte (Coxe) 
feems to think It amounts to 7 y&, 00 o; but he appears 
to have over-rated it conflof^y* 

‘t’hc Nb fgi^^ jgti^j(S -aiyTr^t'jwell clothed, well 
!' dge^, fmk'i open, and undaunted. 

[.very ci^fidcrablc refemblatice 
to the pCafon'ts of Sdiiitzerland. The loil is too thin 

for 
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N(jr«^ fot the {doagli : corn is therefore obtained from the Norway i» divided into the fo»r government* of 
neighbouring ftates I and the chief employment of tbc Aggerbut> Bergen, Dioutlieini, and Wardhus, be* 

peatants of Norway is grazing. The following <at» fide* that of Bahus, which is now fuhjedl to Sweden, 

tract from Mr Coxt, being a defeription df the feem< Thft pitomee of Aggerhus comprehends the fouth-eaft 
near ChnftiMa, is »ot befide our purpofe* and miy ISofwoy, extending in length about goo miles, 

C««V perhaps be difagreeable to our readeriv are CSirifiiana, the fee of a biihop, 

“PProwhed Chriftiana, the country waa tiling i»etiai|^tun fee of Dronthclm, where 

more wild and hilly, but ftiU, very fertile «nd ^gne* tll*^ Of jufiice is held, in prefence of 

able ( and about two miles from the tqviji vre came to fhc the govcnior of the province s Ag» 

the top of a mountain, and bnrft upon a* fine a view geibd&/abont »j miles to the foutb-wefi: of Chriltia- 
M'cver I behsldi From the ppiiit iit which we fiood i|at FredefiehilpiU or Frederickftadt, in the fiege of 
in raptures, the grounds laid out in rich eiudaCurok udiich Cbailes Xtl. of Sweden loft his life; Salt*- 
gradually Hoped to the fea | Wow us appeared Chr£ Ix^i^Toniherm'AQeen, Htmmar, and Hollen. 
ftiana, iituated at the extremky of an extenfive and Jurgen lies in thr rooft foutber. 

, fertile valley, forming a femicircutar bend along the ,ly and wefterlyj^ii^.vi^ NofWay, including the city of 
Ihore of a moft beautiful bay, which, being eoclofed the lame name,''ii^ch i# an epifcopal lee, and a place 
by hills, uplands, and ferefts, had the appearai^ td* a of coofi^terable tihde $ and Staft-hanger, Iituated lu 
large lake. Behind, before, and around, the inland tiic bay of Bnckenfior, about 8o mites to the I'ciutb- 
piountams of Norway Fofe on mountains covered with ward of Betgen. The third province, called Disn- 
. dark forefts of pines and fir, the uiexhauftible riche* ihtm or Trenlhtim^ extend* about 500 milts uluiig 
I of the noith. The moft diftant fummit* were caped the coaft ; and is but thinly peopled. The chief town 
with eternal fnow. From the glow of the atrno- Drontheim, feated on a little gulf at the mouth of 
fphere, the warmi^ of the weather, the variety of the the river Nider, is the only metropolitan fee in Nor- 
produftions, and the mild beauties of the adjacent way ; and cairiea on a confideraUe trade in mafis, 
Icenery, I could fcarcely believe that 1 was nearly in dei^, tar, copper, and iron. Leetflrand, Stiondm, 
the doth degree of northom latitude.** Scoerdale, Opdal, Romfdael, and Suleudail, are like- 

The coaft of Norway, extending above 300 leagues, wife places of fome traffic. The mnllurn divilion of 
is ftudded with a multitude of fmall iftands, affording Drontheim, called the fub-govcrnmrni of Salien., coiii- 
babitation to fifbcrinen atid pilot*, and pafture to a ptehends the town* Mtlanger and .Sihten. The 
few cattish;■‘Thtiy form an infinite number of narrow province of Wardhus, extending to the Ninth Cape, 
channeltj,.lixlfi a Mtural barrier of rocks, which ren> and including the iftands, is divided mto twopaits; 
ders Norway inacceffible to the naval power ofitsene- namely, Finmark and Norwegian Lapland. I'lie chur 
mica At^mpt* of this kidd are the more dangerous, town, which is very inconfiderable, Hands upon a.i 
at the fhoie is generally bold, fteep, and impending | ifland called W^ard, from whence the place and the 
£q. that cloiie to the rocks the depth of the fea amounts government derive their name. The proiiucc of Ba- 
to loo, 300 , or 300 fiithoiM. The perils of the north bus, though now yielded to the Swedes, is itckuiied 
fea are moreover increafed by fudden ,ftorms, funk part of Norway, being a narrow trad of laud, 
rocks, violent currents, and dreadful whinpoolt. The about 90 miles in length, lying uii the cuaft of the 
moft remarkable voitex on this coaft is called Mojkoe^ Categate. 

Jtrom% from the fmall ifland Mofkoe, belonging to the The great chain of Norway mountains, 1 mining 
diftriA of Lofoden in the province of Nordland. In from north to fouth, called indmcieutly RmlJifU, SutL- 
timexof &od, the ftream runs up between Lofoden JleM, Siartjifld, and Siorete/g, is known 111 difliunt 
and Mbmoe with the moft boifterous rapidity ; but in parts by other appellations { fuch as Dojnft//, 
its ebb CO the fea, it roars like a thoufand catarads, ftid, Sagnificld, FtUJield, Halntftld, Uiitiluti^njl^ld, 
fo as to be heard at the diftance of many leagues The foMrfiild, Byglejitld, HukUJieldy and Hangfeld. The 
furface exhibits different vertices} and if in one of height and breadth of this extenfive chain liktuife 
thefe any fhip or velTtl is abforbed, it it whirled down vary in different parts. To pafs the mountain 11 ir- 
to the bottom, and dafhed in pieces againft the rocks, danger, a man muft travel about 70 Englifli miles, 
Thefe violent whirlpools continue without intervals, whereas Filctield may be about 50 over. 'I'his lalt 
except for a quarter of an hour, at high and low wa- rifes about two miles and a half in perpendicular 
ter, in calm weather} for the boiling gradually return* height 1 but Dofrefield is counted the higheft moun- 
as the fiood or ebb advances. When its fury is height* tain of Norw'oy, if not of Europe. The iiver Dtivane 
enedhy i^,ftarin, no vcffel ought to venture within a winds along the fide of it in a feipentine cHiuifc, io a« 
league of it. Whales have bcca frequently abforbed to be met nine tiroes by ihofe who travel the winter 
witniu the vortex, and howled and bellowed hidcoufly road to tbc other fide of the chain. The bndgci ai * 
in their fruktef* endeavours to difengage tfaerofelvcs. thrown over roaring cataradls, and but indifferently 
A bear, in attempting to Mm from Lofoden to Mof- failened to the fteep rock* on Vithci fide } fo that the 
koe, .was oMe hurried into this wbirlpoel, from whole exhibits a very dreadful appearanct, fufficn nt 
whence he ftruggled in vain for deliverance, roaring fo to deter the traveller from hazarding fuch adangcious 
loud a* to he heard os fhpre 1 but notwithftanding all pa|fage ; for which reafon, people generally choolc 
his efforts, he was bdme down apd deflroyed. Large the road over Filefield, which is much inor.* tedious, 
trees being abforbed by the fucked This, however, is the poll road uftd by the king’s 

down, and rifeaspiu ^tf^tterttdf«»fo 5 M|t^ Theic carriages. The way is diftinguifhcd by pofls fixed at 
are three vortices of Ihq'tfiimc kind }fli|ptl^ of the diftance of 300 paces fiom each other, that, la 

Ferroe. " ' ' , .'j, fnowy or daik weather, the traveller may not be be- 
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^-ildered* For the conrenience of retting and rcfrcfb- racoRTeneneet. *rhey ddinit of Httle trablc grouad ; Norway, 
'mg, there are two mountain ftores or houfea maintain< they render the country in fome parts impalTable, and\— 
ed on Filcfield, as well as op«*n other mnuntains, at the everywhere difficult to travelkra: they afford llicltcr 
expenre of the public, and fumiihed wkh ttre^ liffKtt tb wild beafta, which come from their lurking holes, 
and kitchen utenllls. Nothing can be nhore'ffifttiallQd and make terribU harock among the iloctes ofcattle : 
dieary than thofemQontaiiM<mreredwdt)t|!MMlf.fiWiF» they expofe the fheep and coats, as well as the pea* 
where neither houfe, tree, nor Usnng cr«at;»«ri^’M font, to daily acOidenta of fallum OTcr precipices: they 
fecn, but here and there a foHt.n7 rein oecafion hidden torrent^ and ^s of fnow, which dc* 

chance a few wanderii^ Laptandns. feefld with tneredihk impetuoSty, and often fwcep 

In travelhog from Sweden to NordenfieSda, t!heit in away the laboors of iIm bttttandinan ( and they are fub- 
enly one way of avoiding this chain of mountains} tpd to dreadful'dlfruiUtons, by which huge rocks are 
that is, where it is interrupted by a long deep v^ley, ^t irom their fidcs, and, barling down, overwhelm 
extending from Romfdale to GuldbflMt^idale. In tm pUdns below with hievitablc ruin. The peafants 
year i6i3, a body of loc^ Scots, t^dpuided by^rn* frequently build their houfes on the edge of a fteep 

dair, and fent over as auxiliaries tl^e Swedes,,werq pecipice, to which they mull dimb by ladders, at the 

put to the fword in this defile, by the peaffinta of OuId> twaard of their lives i and when a perfon diet, the 
brand, who never give quarter. corpCe wiift be let down with ropes, before it can be 

llefidcs this chain, there » a great number of de- laid in the coffin. In winter the mail is often drawn 
tached mountains over all the country, that form val> Up the fides of fteep mountains. Even in the king's 
leys and ridges, inhabited by the plants. Some of road, travellers are expofed to the frequent rifks of 
thefe are of incredible height, and others exhibit very fbUing Over thofe dreadful rocks; for they are oUiged 
remarkable appearances. In failing up Joering Creek to pafs over narrow pathways, without rails or riiing 
on the left hand, the fight is nftonifhed with a group on the fides, either ftiored up with rotten pofts, or 
of mountains, refembling the profpe^k of a city, with fufpended by iron bolts fattened in the mountains, 
old Gothic towers and edifices. In theparitti of Oer- In the narrow pafs of Naeroe is a remarkable way of 
ikong is tbc high mountain Skopihorn, the top of this kind, which, above 600 years ago, the famous 
which reprefents the figure of a fortification, with re- King Surre caufed to be made for the paflage of his 
gular walls and battions. In the diftri£t of Hilgcland cavsury; and even this would hove been found impaf- 
appears a very high range of mountains, with feven fable by any other liorfes than thofe of Nofway, which 
puinaclcs or tretts, known by the appellation of the are tifed to climb the rocks like goats. ikilUttier very 
Seven Si/lers, difcemible a great way off at fea. To difficult and dangerous road is that betweeit'Shogttadt 
the fouthward of this range, though in the fame di- and Vang-in>Volders, along the fide of a fteep moiui- 
fti iifl, rifes the famous mountain Torghattent fo called tarn, in tome places fo narrow, that if two travellers 
bc'caufe the fummit refembles a man’s head with a hat on horfeback (liould meet in the night, they .would 
on, under which appeals a finglc eye, formed by Ru find it impra^icable either to pafs each other, or lura 
aperture through the mountain, 150 ells high, and jtDSd back. In fuch jt cafe tbrfr lives could not be fuvtd,. 
ells in length. The fun maybe feen through this unlefs one of thaqi fhould alight, and throw his horfe 
fiiiprifing cavity, which is paffable by the foot of tra- headlong into the lake below, and then cling to the 
vcllcrs. On the top of the mountain we find a refer- rotk, until the other eoidd pafs. When a fheep or 
voir of water, as large as a moderate fifh pond : in the goat makes a falfs ttep to the {iroje&ion of a rock, 
lower pait is a cavern, through which a line 400 fa- from whence it can neither afeend nor defeend, the 
thorns in length’, being let down, did not reach the owner hazards his own life to preferve that of the ani- 
bottoni. At Herroe in Sundmoer is another cavern maL He direfU himfclf to be lowered down from the 


called Doljleen, fuppofed to reach under the fea to 
Scotland; which, however, is no more than an idle 
tradition. In the year 1750, two clergymen entered 
this fubterranean cavity, and proceeded a confiderable 
W'sy, until they heard the fea dafhing over their heads: 
the pafi'age was as wide aud high as an onlinaty 
ehurch, the fides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted. 
They defeended one flight of natural flairs; but arriv¬ 
ing at another, they were afraid to penetrate farther t 
they had gone fo far, however, that two candles were 
ennfumed in their piogrefs and return. A cavern of a 
very curious nature, fciving as a conduit to a ftream of 
water, penetrates through the fides of the mountain 
Limur. In the diftrifl of Rake, in the iieighbonidiood 
of Fredciitkfliall, are three cavities in a rotk } one of 
W’hich is fo deep, that a fmall ftonc dropped down, does 
not teach the bottom in lefs than two minutes; and 
then the found it produces is pleafant and melodiout, 
not unlike the found of a bdl. 

The vaft mountains and nigged rocks that deform 
the face of this country arc produflive of numberltfs 


top of the mountain, fitting on a crofa flick, tied to 
the end of a long rope 1 and when he arrives at the 
place where the creature ftandt, he fattens it to the 
fame cord, and it is drawn up with himfelf. Perhaps 
the other end of the r<q>c is held by one perfon only } 
and there RK fome inftances in which the affittant has 
been dragged down by the weight of his friend, fo 
that both have jperifhed. When either man or beaft 
has had the misfoitnnc to fall over very high precMces, 
they have not only been fuffocated by the irpencuinoD of 
the air, but their bodies have been always burft before 
they reached the ground. Sometimes entire crefts of 
rocks, many fathoms in length and breadth, have 
fallen down at once, creating fuch a vkderit agitation 
of the air, as feemed R prelude to the yrorld’s dilfolu- 
tion. At Steenbroe In Laerdale, a ihipendons mafs, 
larger than any cattle in the unlverfe, appears to have 
been fevered and tumbled from the mountain in large, 
fkarp, and ragged fragments, through which the river 
roars with hti^us bellowing. In the year 1731, a 
prumointorj oh Sundmoer, called Rammtrtjield, that 

hung 
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'Korwif. bunjif over Kordal Creek, faddcnlf gave way* and 
' plunged into the water; which fwejlfd to fuch a de* 

gree, that the church of Strand, though half a 
on the other fide of the bank, waa oversowed t 
creek, however, was not filled up { on the conlmr^'Hth* 
fi/hermcn declare they find no difference in the depth* 
which 18 faid to exceed 900 fathoms. 

The remarkable rirers of Norway are tbefe 1 The 
Nied,^ffu)ng from Tydalea, on the borders of Sweden* 
runs weftward into the lake Selboe; and afterwards* 
turning to the northward, pa&Cil by the city of 
theun, to which it anciently gave the name of 
and NiJr^a i Suk Ely* that defoending from SulOw 
field, runs with a rapid coorie through Nordale into 
the fca: Gulen, which rifes near Sffarsfield in the 
north ; and running 20 leagues weffward, through 
Aalen, Illotaalcn, Storen, and Melliuus, difoha;q(es lt« 
fclf into the fea, about a league to the weft'i^ Droa« 
tbeiin. In the year 1544, this river buried itfelf under 
, ground : from whence it again burft forth with fuch 
violence, that the earth and fioiics thrown up by the 
ei iiption filled the valky, and formed a dam ; which, 
however, was fot^p ^oken and waihed away hy the 
foi ee of the water. Divers churches, 48 farm houfes, 
with 250 persons, were.dcftroycd on this occafion.—. 
Otterocii, a large river, taking its nfe from the raoun> 
tain Agde, runs about 30 leagues through Seeterdalc 
and Efie, and dlfembogues itfelf into the cataraft of 
Wiland. The river Syre rifes near the mountain 
J.ang, andveiodMts couife through the vale of Syre 
into the his* nf Lunde in the diocefe of Chriffianfatid i 
thence it continuea its way to the fea, into which it 
difeharges itlclf through a narrow ilrait formed by 
two rocks. This contradiion augments its impetuo- 
fity* fo that it ihoots like an arrow into the ka, in 
which it produces a very great agitation. Nid and 
Sheen are two confiderable rivers, iffuitig out of Tille- 
mark. Their water-falls have been diverted, with in¬ 
finite hibour, by canals and paffages cut through the 
rocks, for the convenience of floating down the Umber. 
Tyre^rd or Dramme, is in the neighbourhood of 
Honifoffe, joined by two rivers from Oedale and Ha- 
deland, and difembogues itklf into the fea near Brag- 
iicfs. Loven rifes in the higbefi: part of Nummedid, 
and luns through Konlberg to the fca nearLaurwig. 
Glaainen is the laigeft river of Norway, diffingnilhcd 
by the name of Stor Elvin, or the great river. It de¬ 
rives its origin from the mountain Dofre, from whence 
it winds all along the plains of Oeftetdsle and Soloe} 
then joins the Vorme, another confiderable river rifing 
out ofMiocs and Guldbrandfdale. Tbefe being joined, 
traveric the lake Oeycren i and thence iffuing, run on 
to Sarp 04 iU' Frederickfladt. 

Norway abounds with frefii wjater lijtcs} the prin¬ 
cipal of which are Ryfvand in Nordland, Snaafen, 
Selboe, the Greater and Leffer Miocs, Slirevand, 
Speidillc, Rand, Vefln, .Saren, Moduro, Eund, Nor- 
fac, Iluidfoe, Farifvand, and Oeyevand : all tbefe 
are well flocked with filh, and navigable for large 
veffels. Wars have been formerly carried on upon 
thefe inland feas; in fame of which are fmall floating 
iflands, or parcels of earth, with trees on them, fepa- 
rated from the n«dn 14 nd, and probaWy preferved in 
conipaA maffes by the roots of trees, flirnhi, and Rr^lk, 
iuUrwovcn in the foil. In the year I ah* tamily 
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feat of Borge, near Frederickfladt* being a aubl 4 
edifice, with lofty towers add-battlements* fuddenly' 
funk into an abyfs 100 fathom* deep, whidh was in- 
flantaiulq^y filled by a pkoe water 300 ella in 
Itngth, upd half ns tsroad. Fourteen perii»«8. 
with of PAldPiL jperiflted k this oataflropfae, 

.. (li^fioaed by the river Glaamen preoipi- 

tatiug ^lOown a iw|(tcr 4 all near Sarp, and under- 
mping tne foundothm. Of all the watei-falls ill 
nofjwdjr thta. of Satfi k the mofl dangerous fi>r its 
hriffht and r^^ity. The outrsot drives 17 mills | 
a^ roars with 4sidh violence, that the water, being 
dhfited and cokoputed among the rocks, rifes in 
the 'form of t^^^here -a beautiful rahibow mf be 
always feen khe«Js“the fun Urines. In ancient times 
this cataraa triiWiij made, ufe bf the execution of 
traitors and other oklefiMflors : they were thrown 
down alive, that they be drifted in pieces on 
the points ^ rocks, and die in a dreadful commotion* 
analogous to tbofc they had endeavoured to excite in 
the community. 

Great part of Norway is covered with foirfii of 
wood, which (Conflitute the principal article of com- 
merce in this country. They chiefly conhft of fir and 
pine, for which great furos are received from foieigneis, 
who export an imraenfc buiuber of mads, bf ams, pknki, 
mid boards. Befits, an incredible quantity is coufumed 
at home in buihiiug houfes, llitps, bridges, piUs, mules, 
and fences; over and above lU? vaft demand for char¬ 
coal to the founderics, and fuel for dumrilic ufc,.—. 
Nay, in lome places, the trees aic felled for no other 
purpofe bat to clear the ground and to be bunitd 
into aflic*s for manure. A good quantity of timber 
is yearly exported to Scotland and Spam: but this 
is inconfiderable when compared to the v all exports 
from Diammen, Fredciicklbsll or Frederickfladt, 
CUriftiana, Skeen, Arendal, Chrillianfaiid, Chiiflian’s 
Bay, and Drontheim. The mafts and large beams 
art floated down the rivcis, and tlie reft is divided into 
boards at the faw mills. Thefe works fupply a vaU 
number of families with a comfortable fubfillence.— 
A tenth part of all fawed timber belongs to his Uamflt 
majeily, and makes a confideisble bisnck of Ills re¬ 
venue. The forefts in Norway are fo vaft and thick, 
that the people feeni to think there can never be 
a fcarcity of wood, efpecially as the foil is peculuriy 
adapted for the produtiion of timber : they tht re- 
fore deftroy it with a waftcful liand ( infomuch that 
more wood rots in Norway than is burned in the 
whole kingdom of Denmark. The heft timber grows 
in the provinces of Saltan, Hellcland, Romidale, 
Guldbrandfdale, Oeftcrdalc, Soloe, Valders, Hall- 
ingdale, Sogniliord, Tellcmark, and the lordftip of 
Nedcne. . 

The climate of Norway it wry different in different 
parts of the kingdom. At Bergen the winter is fo 
moderate, that the feat are always open and praAi- 
cable both to mariners and fiftermen, except in 
creeks and bays, that reach far up into the country 
towards Filefield, when the keen north-call wind 
bbwt from the laud. On the call fide of Norway 
from the frontiers of Sweden to Filefield, the cold 
generally fets in about the middle of OAober with 
great feverity, and lafts till the middle of April; du* 


great 
ring which 


interval the waters are frozen to a very 
F 2 confiderable 
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confiJtrdblc thickncfs, and the face of the country u ftoved to » lefa falubrioua dinsate, wheieby they may Norway. 

' coNcred with fnow. In the year 1719, 7500 Swedea, ^ve a chance oCdying the fooner. In confuinptiona, v — " 

vho intinded to attack Drontheim, penlhed |a the moift air on the lea fide ia found to be 

fnow on the ineuintain of Roden or Tydd, i^^h t^reeable to the lungs in refpirwion. Norway, 

paiBtcs Jeniptcland iu Sweden from the dio«fe of miitg a mauntainoua country interfedled by creeks, 

Drontheim. A company of'aoCr abounding whh lakes, rivera, and frow, mutt be ftih'- 

men under Major Emahua, found theatt alifiRMSen to • jefl to mquent rains; and from fodden thaws the 

dc.-ith on the ridge of the meantun, whifc hid inhabitants are fometiniea expofed to terrible difafters. 
been furprded by a ftorm eceetnpanied with |WjdW* Vatt maffes of fnow frtting from precipices overwhelm 
hail, and c'ctreme cold. Some of thefo oohirti^'i^- men, cattle, boats, hoitfes, nay even whole villages.— 
tims appeared fitting, fome lying, and Oth^ kseegpg 4hoiit two eeatunes ag9, a whodc pmifli was covered 
fa a poftore of praying. They hadiMit k pieces their tdd^'^eftroyed by an immenfe mafa of fnow s and fc- 
muikets, and burned the little afforded!— vcfal doifteftic tttenfils, as fciffars, knives^ and bafons, 

/The Generals Labarre and Zoega iMillmii' lives J and have been at different times brought to light by a 
of the whole corps, confitting>^»^||lnialr|f^ lo,O00, no rivulet that runs niidcr the fnow, which has been gra* 
more than 4500 furvived this dn^frdwaftrophe. dually hardened and increaftd by repeated frofts and 
The cold IS (lilt more inteiifir' in that part of Nor- imuuM aeceffions. 
way called .FinMori, fittiated in Ibe^ frigid zone n«ur The winds that chiefly prevail on the weitern coaft 
the polar circle. But if the winter it generally cold, arc thofe that blow from the footh j whereas, on the 
the fmnmer is often exoeffively hot in Norway, The other fide of Filcfield, the winds'that produce and ■ 
rays of the fun are reverberated from the fidcs of the continue the hard frotts are always northerly. In the 
mountsins fo as to render the weather clofe and fultry fummer, there it a kind of regulm* trade-wind on the 
in the valleys; befidec, the fnn’s abfence briow the coatt of ^rgen. Ill the forenooir the fea begins to 
honron ii> fo fliort, tliat the atmolpbcre and moun- be cooled with a wefterly breeze, which continues till 
t. ms have not time to cool. The heat is fo great, that midnight. Then the land breetfc begins from the raft, 

»’getation is temarkably quick. Barley it fown, and blovts till about ten in the morning. The coail 
yiows, ripens, and is reaped, in the fpace of fix weeks is likcwifr fubjeft to fudden fqiud}t and ftorms. Hur- 
or two months. The longed day at Bergen confifts ncanes fomctimes rife »t fca; and in thefe latitudes 
of 19 liours; the fun rifing at half an hour after two, the phenomeiton called a waKr-J^tmt b nofuncommon. 
aiid (vtti »g at half an hour after nine. ♦The Ihorteft One of thefe in the neighbourhood of Efjwo Is faid to 
d.iv dm s not evceed fix houis; for the fun nfes at nine have fucked up with the water fomC laftV'df herrings, 
in the moinmg, and fets at three in tbf afternoon.— which were afterwards dropped on Kolter, It mountain 
fi the beginning of the year the daylight incieafes 1200 feet bigh- 

w ith 1 emai kabtc celerity ; and, at the approach of The frefti water of Norway it not very light or 
w Intel, dccrcrfes in the fame proportion. In fmo- pore; but on the contrary is generally turbid, and de- 
li.ei one may read and write at midnight by the light pofitrs a fediment of adventitious matter, being fomc. 
of the fliy. Chriftian V. while he refided at Dron- times impiegnated.with ochre and particles of non.— 
thcim, ufed to fup at midnight without candles. In Neveithelefs it it agiCeable to the tafte, and remarkably 
the diftiiift of Tromfen, at the extremity of Norway, falubrious ; asappeart from the good heakh of the com- 
the fun H eniitmually in view at midfummer. It u mon people, who drink little or no other liquor, 
fccii to circulate day and night round the north pole. The foil of Norway varies in different places ac- 
contrafting its orbit, and then gradually enlarging it, cor ling to the fituation of rock or valley. The moun- 
until at length it leaves the honron. In the depth of tains here, as in every other country, are bare and 
winter, theiefore, it is for fome weeks invifibte t and barren; but the earth waihed down from them by 
all the light perceived at noon is a faint glimmering the rains enriches and fertilizes the valleys. In thefe 
for about an hour and a half, proceeding from the the foil geuerally confifts of black mould, fand, loam, 
reflexion of tlie fun’s rays from the higheft mountains, chalk, and gravel, lying over one another in unequal 
But the inhabitants of thefe provinces are fupplied ftrata, and foroetimes m three or four focceffions: the 
with other lights that enaWc them to follow their em- mould tl«t lies uppermoft is veiy fine and mellow, 
ploymenis in the open air. The fley being generally and fit to nourjfh all forts of vegetables. Tliere is 
lei me, the moonftiine is remaik ibly bright, and, be- alfo clay found in different parts of this kingdom, of 
ing rrflefted fiom the mountains, illuminates the which the inhabitants begin to make earthen ware > 
valleys. They are alfo affifted by the Aurora Bo- but bricks and tiles aie not ufed in building. The 
realis, wli.ch is very frequent in the northern partt of face of the country is in many places deformed by 
Riirope. -large fwamps and marihes, vciy dangeroHS to the tra- 

The n r of Norway is generally pure and folubrimis. vefier. Near I.eeffoe in the diocefe of Chriftianfand, 

01 the fea coafts, indeed, it is rendered moitt by va- a wooden caufeway is extended near a mile over a 
pours and exlialations i but in the midland parts of the morafs; and if a horfe or any other animal Aoold make 
eoiintry, towards the mountains, the climate is fo dry, a falfe ftep, he will fink at onct into the abyfs, never 
that meal may be kept for many years without be^g to rife ngain. 

woim e.iten or d.imagcd in the leaft. The inhabitanls In a cold country like Norway, roughened with 
have no idea of ficknefs, except what is occafiontd by rocks and mountains, interfperfed with bogs, and co- ' 
rxeeflea. It is faid, that in the vale of GiildbranJ the vered with forefts, we cannot expeft to find agriculture 
inh.ibinnts live to foch extreme old age, that they in perfoaipn. The ploughed lands, in refpea to moun- 
bccomc weary of lile, and caufo themfelvcs to be r**- tains, woods, meadows, and wattes, do not exceed 
- iha 
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.^ 1 ***^.. proportion of i to 8 o; fo that the whole country 
^‘iocs **05 P™‘^**ce corn to maintain above hidf the luAn* 
her of its inhabitants. The peifdats are difcoonunp^ 
from the pradiice of huibandry by the frequenc^dr 
accidents that feera peculiar to the climate. Even in 
the fruitful'provinces of Guldbrandfdatcf Ocfterdatet 
and Sotoer, as well aa in other places, when tlws corn 
appears in the mofi flounflring cwidition the wh<^ 
hope of the harveft is fometitaet deftnoyed intone 
night by a fudden froft that aipt the btade and extiu- 
guilhrs the vegetation. The hingdoto it meettovitr 
vifited by fome unfavouriible years, in whith the ffttt 
feera s to have loit hit genial power t the vegetablet lure 
ilutited; the trees bud and bloom, yet bear no fruit i 
• and the grain, though it nfcs, will yet produce 
nothing but empty ears and llraw. This calamity, 
however, rarely occurs j and in general the Cttl^ifated 
parts of Norway yield plentiful crops of excellent 
rye, barley, and oats. The moil fruitful proviocea 
arc Nurdland, Inderbarre, and Nuraedale, in the dio> 
cefe of Drontheim ; Sognifiord and Vaas, in that 
of Bergen ; Jedderen, Ryefyllk, Raabygdelag, and 
the lordfhip of hledcnes, in the diocefe of Chnftian- 
fand i Hedcmsrk in the diocMc of Aggethus; Ha- 
dcland, Toten, Romenge, Ringerige, and GuIdLiaiidf* 
dale: thefe territories not only produce gram enough 
for then owd confumptioii, but hkewile fuppurt 
their neighbours, and even fupply part of Sweden.--— 
Peaie are tikewife propagated in this country, to- 

f ether whjb wheat, but k-wheat, hops, hemp, and flax, 
ut not to 'iny Cfonfide'rable advantage. The meadows 
are well ftored with pailurage fur fheep and cattle, 
and the fields are piodu£live of thofe vegetables which 
are common in other northern countries. Within 
thefe 50 years the people of Norway have beftowed 
fome attention on the cult me of gardens, which in 
former times was fo ncgledtcd, that the pties and' 
towns were fupplied with leeks, cabbage, and roots, 
from England and Holland. At pie&nt, however, 
the Norwegians raiie their own culinary and garden 
roots and vegetables, which thrive there as well as in 
any other country. The fciirvy being a diicafe that* 
prevaiK along the fea coail, Nature has frattered upon 
it a variety of heibs lificacious in the cure of that di- 
ftv-mptr; fuch as angelica, iofe-» 011, gentian, creiTes, 
treloil, forrcl, feurvy-grafs, and a plant called wvcAV 
gra/i, that grows in great plenty on the iflands of 
Noithland; from whence the people of the continent 
fetch &vrny boat loads of it, to be prefeived in barrels 
as a fuccedaiieiim for cabbag”. There are atfo a few 
noxious vegetables little known in any country but 
Norway. In Gutdbrurdfdale is a fpeeits ofgiafs called 
Jeffnapf / the root of which is fo poifonous, that any 
beaft which eats of it dies immediately, the belly 
burfting; nay, the camivoioua fowls that prey upon 
the carcafs of the beall meet with the fame fate : chil- 
dreit have been more than once poifoned by this root, 
wliich nevertbelcfs is fomettmes a(ed externally as an 
amulet for arthritic diforders. Another vegetable per¬ 
nicious to the oatlk IS the Gramen ^/ragitm Nor- 
wfgttnfe, which is faid to mollify the bones of the 
cattle which feed upon it. Among the noxious plants 
of Norway we may alfq reckon the'igle.gtal*, f«fal 
to fheep and goats } the toar-grafs, whieiv affects 
hoifes aud cows with a fort of kih irgy ; and the plant 
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torboe, or hifie-fpring, which prodoeek nexriy the 
lime effect on horfes, but ia not at all prejudkal to 
ctowaj'fheep, or any ruminating auimals. Tim herb 
* turtCf^iuM; nnlikehugeUca, operates* ^ily in the fame 
manner Y yet the are fakt <to'feed upon tt with 
^idBnr'1||elifh ) th<k hair begins to fall off 

by fisdibK^ou ^tis plxnt, they cure themiclvea bjr 
eating thcfelh of’anmlU. 

cMmnon fril^'|l«cs thrive tolenhly wdfi 'hi 
therinhabitMita of which have watj hf 
cherriea,< >n<l peari^ Some kinds of tilumt a«- 

iain kttatiimj I'^ji^icb^ia feMom me cafe with grap«a» 
a. Jlot citen the appletand peart 
t that whiidt fpam 
to perfedtioQ. Great 
'hries ate piMUced m different 
I fUcb a* the hagebai, a kind 
of flues; an infiuiron of whidh >u wine makes a'^alaiit 
cooling liquor; juniper berries, OQriiiths red and white,, 
foelbar or fun berries, mi^berrieB, gcMifebernes, black¬ 
berries, ftmwberries, Ac, Wilh many other fpecies 
that feem to be natives of'Horwny and Sweden. 
Among thofe are the traii<£bar, the produce of the 
myrtiliut repens, red aud aullerc, found in the fpitng 
in perfeSiua under the fnow, and much rehllied 
by the reindeer | orakebecr, refembling btibei ries, 
deemed a povmrful antiicorbutic; agerbeer, laiger and 
blacker than bilberries, of a pleafant acid, ripeued by 
cold, and ufed as chernts lor an infution ui wine; 
and finally tyltebeer, a red plealant berry growing ou 
a fhorl Hem, with leaves like thofe of box, they are 
plucked off by handfuls, and feut to Dcnmai k to be 
picft-ivcd lur the-table, where they arc eaten by way 
of dcifeit. 

Of the trees that grow wild in Nuiway, the prin¬ 
cipal are the fir and the pine. The tirft yield an an¬ 
nual revenue of 1,000,000 of rixdoUais, it we inelude 
the advantages lefulting from the law mills and the 
mails; one ot which lad has been known to iell for 200 
nxdollars. The red hr ttve, which grows on the inouii'^ 
tains, isfo rich 111 turpentineXs to be alraoll incorrupti¬ 
ble. Some of the houfes belonging to the Not» ay pea- 
fants, built of this timber, are fuppoled to be above 400 
years itaudiiig. In Guldbraodidale tiie boule is dill 
to be feen danding 111 which King Ulaf lodged hve 
uights, above 700 yeats ago, when he travelled lound 
the kingdom to convert the people to the Cbridun 
faith. Even too years after tire irtnik of toe hr ticc 
has been cut down, the peaiants burn the* roots tor tar, 
which is a vciy profitable commodity. In the fens, 
the refill of the fit tree is by lUlure transformed into 
a fubflaiicc which may be called Nortt/ay fraathicen/e. 
Tiie buds or pine apples of this tree, boiled iii (tale 
beer, make au excellent medicine for the icurvy ; lefs 
unpieafant to the tade, though as efiicacioub, as tar- 
water. The pine tree is more tail and beautiful than, 
the fir, though inferior to it in ilrength aud c]ua]ity : 
fur wliie'h reafon the planks of it are fold at an infc- 
not price, and the peaixiits wade it without letnorle. 
Nprwuy bkcwifc pr^uces fume forells ut oak, which' 
% found to be exceUeut fur fiiip-buildiiig. Hue alfo 
g'ow plenty of elm trees ) the baik of which, being 
powde’icd, IS boiled up with other food to i.itun hogs, 
a*d even cnired 1} the poor among then meal: alfo 
the afit, from which tike pesfa.its didil a balfiim i|fed ire 
3 cenaio. 
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Tttomvf. certain difordcrs, an 4 which is ufcd both externally connliy copper mines have been difcovcted; but the Korway. 
'and internally. Manj)r other trees fioundi in this ^tincipal, and pei haps the nchcll in all Huiopct is at' 
country, an enameration of which would prove ioo ' i^oraasi. about too Englilh miles from Diunthiinu 
tedious. Hazels giow here in fucK <ubundance, wotk yields annually about iioo flnp pounds of 

100 tons of tlie nuts are annually exported from jkr- jitriit oopper t the founderies belonging to it conluine 
gen alone. ^ yearly about 141OOO lads of coali and 500 fathoms of 

A great diverfity of ftonet is 'found itt ‘Korway* wood. Hie next in importance is the copper work 


fome of which are of a furprldng %uril^ Sevcr 4 
mountains confid chiefly of a brown pebble, which 44> 
cays with age; uay, it fometimes dmolves, and drops 
into the fea, and the cemcniit being thus loofened, a 
terrible difruption c^ues. In fome plitees the paf 
and black pebbles are intermixed '> 

lead, diver, and gold. The groui>i||g|^gtam 
is covered with the fr^nu^ts have been 

precipitated from the (ununits ipMMi^i^llCauiB, and bra« 
ken by their fall into 'innumeratliia mivers. Between 
20 and 30 years ago, 4 n the heighbottrbood of Bergen, 
a man was fuddemy overwhelmed with fuch a mafs, 
which formed a kind of vault around him. In this 
dreadful tomb he remain^ ahve for feveral weeks. By 
his loud cries the place of his confinement was diu 
covered: but it was found impoffible to remove the 
huge ftones by which lie was enclofed. All that his 
fnends could do for him was, to lower down meat and 
dunk through fume crevices ; but at length the fioucs 
fell in, and cnifhed him to death. 

In Norway arc inexhauftible quarries of excrilent 
niaible, black, white, blue, gray, and variegated; to¬ 
gether with fome detached pieces of alabafier, feveral 
kinds of fpar, chalk-fionc, cemcnt-ilone, fand-fionc, 
miH-ilone,baking-fl:one, Hate, talc, magnets; and fwine- 
ilonc, a produftion natural to Norway and Sweden, 
of a brown colour, fetid fmell, in texture refembhng 
tryftal, and deriving its name ^om a fuppofed efficacy 
in curing a difleinpcr incident to fwine. Here alfo is 
found the amianthus or flone-fiax, of which iiicom- 
buflihle cloth may be made. Norway, howevei, af- 
folds no (lints, but plenty of pyrites or quarts, beau¬ 
tiful crjftals, granites, amethyftr, agate, thundcr- 
llones, and eagle-fiones. Gold has formerly been 
found in a fmall quantity in the diocefe of Clirifiian- 
faiid, and coined into ducats. There is at prefent 
a vtiy confiJerable filvcrmiue wrought at Konglberg 
00 t!ie account and at the riik of his Danifh majeity: tlic 
ore is firpi ifingly rich, but interrupted in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the vein is often loft. Many maffes of pure 
lilver have been found; and, among the reft, one piece 
weighing 560 pounds, preferved in the royal mufeum 
at Copenhagen. Such is the nehnefs of thefe mines, 
that the annual produce amounts invalueto a ton and 
a half in gold. About 500Q 1 eoplc are daily em¬ 
ployed, and earn theii fubfillence, in thofe fiupendous 
works (a). Other filvci mines are piofe^:iitedatJarl(berg, 
but not to the lame advantage; and here the ore is 
mixed with lead and copper. In many parts of this 


wood. 

Lykken, abo«t 20 miles from Drontbeim. A thud 
mine is carried on at Indfet or Qimkne, at the di- 
ftance of 30 miles from the fame place; and here they 
precipitate the copper from its menftruum* by means 
ol'hon. There M a fourth copper work at Silboe, 

Sibontjo miles difiaat from Drontheim, though the 
tesit confidetabie of the four. Other copper mines 
of lefs note are worked in different parts of the king- 
donti Iron is fliU in greater plenty, and w'as the fii ft 
inet 4 wrought in this country. Many hundred thou- 
fasui quintus are annually exported, chiefly in bars, 
and part of it in (loves, pots, kettles, and cannon: 
the vattonal profit arifing from this metal is eftimated 
at 300,000 rixdeUars. There is a fpectes called mocr- 
iron, found in large lumps amdng tlie moraffes: of 
this the peafants make their owp dpmeftic tools and 
utenfils, (uch as knivcic feytbes, ano axes. The lead 
found mixed in the filver oie is an article of fmall im- 

E oitancc in Norway; yet fome mines of this metal 
ave been lately opened in tlie diftriA of Sober by 
the proprietors of the copper work at Oudal. A vi¬ 
triol work has been begun near Kongiherg : the mines 
yield great plenty of fulphur; n’hicb, however, the 
Norwegians will not take the trouble to tfiolt aod de¬ 
purate, becaufe immenfe quantities are £niad at a 
cheaper rate in the iHand of Iceland. Ahugs is found 
between the (late flakes near Chriftiana in fuch plenty, 
that works have been fet up for refining this mineral, 
though theyliave not yet bi ought it to any degree of 
tranfparency. Hia Danifli majefiy has cftablilhed fait 
works in the peninl'ula of Vrioe, about fix £nglj(h 
miles fiom Toniberg, whece this mineral is extra&ted 
in large quantities from the fea water. 

Beudes the animals cominon to other countries, Nor- 
*v’ay is faid to contain many of the uncommon and du¬ 
bious kind; fuch as the kraken, meroiaid, fea ferpent, 

Ac. See thefe articles. 

Many Daniih, £ngli(h, Scotch, Dutch, and Ger¬ 
man families have now fettled in Norway; and indeed 
form no inconfiderble part of the trading people : but 
the original inhabitants are the defeendants of thofe 
ferocious Normanni, who harafftd almoft all the coafts 
of Europe with piratical armaments in the 8th, 9th, 
and lothccutuiies, 

« Our firil certain knowledge of the inhabitants of 
this country (fays Pennant f) was from the defola-t'^rAZM/. 
tion they brought on the fouthein nations by their 
piratical itivafioiis. Their country had before that 
period the name of ffortmannaland, and the inhabi¬ 
tants 
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(A) Mr Coxe tells ns, that hr vifited thofe roiiqp. They formerly, he fays, produced annually 70,000!. 
but at prifcnt yield little more than 50,000!. cxpences generally exceed the profits ; and government 

gains only by the number of miners employed. The mines of cobalt, and the preparation of Prullian blue, 
are much mpi-e pruduAivc. The latter goes through 270 hands, and the number of men tn ployed are 
356. It is fuppofed, that, at this period (1793), it may produce to government a profit of i6,oooL 
•-year. s 
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Norway, tants Not Imam ; a tiilr whivh uicl(j6lcd other adjacent pliOwd prince of Denmaik had part of tite goyemmei^S NorwtqiJ^ 
I - pfopip, G.fat Bntain and Ireland wttc ravaged 1 ^ ftod more may be expeded from bit Tirtue and atTi- 

tiicni in 845 ; and they contiiiiud their invaimn when the power ihall come tthcdly into U» ow» 

they elFiAed the conqued of DigUad, under ijmv ha.iat. ’ ^ 

leader Canulfe the Great. They went op the S<?ine as Toc Norwegian* aro gencn^Y foymed, taP, 
far as Pans, burnt the town, and forced it* weak ay>*r 'ftllffdf, and nabuft, bmm;, bafdy, boneft, bo^pitaUe, 
narch to purchafe their abfence at the price of foartecot t yet fawB||e, ralb, quarrclfomc, and Hthi 

thouiand marks. They plundered Spam, wad at length glbut. Tw fame chttr«&er wUI nearly fuit the inha> 
can led their excurfiona through the Mcdttcrraoeatt to bditot* of every tnottntaiipus country in the northenv 
Italy, and even into Skily. They ufed harrow veSels, cl^t^ Thmr wotndoW well fliaped, tall, comelyi, 
like their anbeftors the Sitones; and, befid^ oars* remarkably fair* and ob%il»g*' '^be nobility of Norw 
added the improvement of two fails ; and viiSjuiined way We bl^edy monosed bf ibe kings of Den-, 
them with falted proviiions, bifeoit, cheeie, and beer.' thaHtj Ih a|||W|||||BevW totbe 

Their (hips were at firft fmall; but in after times they, qonrt t,.W>t<M ^B R|[0 oeg^^ated fnto the rank of 
• were large enough to hold 100 or 12D men. But the peafanttt fo{nP||P|ks, ImttDvm', have been lately 
multitude of veifels was amazing. The fleet 6f Hamid raHcd to that Every freeboldei in Norway 

Blaatand confided of 700. A hundred thouiand ti( enjoys the right ol^imogetnture and power of rc- 
thefe favages have at once failed from Scandioavhi, fo demption} and it it rdtf wDal to fee » peafant inba- 
juftly ftyled Ojfficina gentiumt aut eerti vebit vqgnhs ne- biting the fame bottfe whtcb baa been poflellM 400 
tionum. P(obablyneceflity, more than ambition, eaufed years by bb anceflors. ^PfaevedUWmfr, or freehold, 
them to difeharge their country of its eauberant num- cannot be alienated by &le or o&erwife from the 
brrs. Multitudes were deftroyed ; bttt multhndes re» right heir, cidicd oddt’mtnd r if lie it not able to re¬ 
mained, and ^opkdv>iorc favourable climates. deem the eilate, he declares his incapacity every lotli 

** Their king, Olaus, was a mm^ert to ChriRianhy year at the frilions {tmd if he, or his heirs to the third 
in 994 { Bernaid an Enghlhman had the hunoui of generation, Ihould acquire wealth enough for iliai 
baptizing lum, when Olaus happened tu touch at one purpofe, the pqflb&r tmfert mud reugn lus pof- 
of the Scilly illand*. He plundered with great fpirit feirion. 

during fevcral years ; and m 1006 received the crown The mounttpAbers acquire furprifing drength and 
of martyrdom frum bis pagan fuhjeCls. But religious dextenty by hard living, cold, laborious excrcifc, climb- 
zeal flrd gave the red of Europe a kuowle^e of theur ing rocks, fltating on the fnow, and handling arms, 
country and W Weets of its commerce. The Hanfe which they carry frum their youth to defend tlieiii- 
towns pouibdtbeir miiSonaries, and reaped a tern- fcivcs againd the wild beads of the foreft. Tliofe who 
poral harried. By the year 1204, the merehants ob- dwell in the maritime parts of Norway cxercife the 
tamed from the wife pnnee Suer every encouragement employments of fifliing and navigation, and become 
to commerce; and by that means introduced wealth and very expert mariners. 

civilization into his bairen kingdom. England by The pcafaats of Norway never employ any handi- 
every method cherifhtd the advantages refuliing from craftfmeii for nereifanes to themfelvcs and families: 
an intercourfe with Noiway, and Beigen was the em- they are their own hatters, (hoemakers, taylors, tan- 
ponum. Henry III. in 1217, entered into a league iters, weavers, caipentCrs, fmttbs, and juinei,: they 

with its monarch Haquin ; by which both princes Ui- are even expert at (hip-buiUling ; and fome of them 

polated for free accef, for their fubjefts into their re- make excellent violins. But their geneial turn is for 
fpedive kingdoms, free trade, and fecurity to their carving in wood, which they execute in a futpnfing 
perfoiis. In 1269, Henry cutered into another treaty manner with a common knife of their own foiging. 

with Magnus; in which it was agreed, that no goods They arc taught in their youth to wrcftle, nde, Iwim, 

(hould be exported from either kingdom except they (kate, climb, (hoot, and forge iron. Their amufemeuts 
had been paid for ; and theie n, befides a humane conGft m making verTcs, blowing the horn, 01 plaviiig 
proviflou on both frdes, for the fecunty of the per- upon a kind of guitar, and the violin : this lall kind 
fons and effcdls of the fubje^ls who ihould fuffer mtp- of mufu; they perform even at funerals. The Norwe- 
wreck on their feveral coails.” gians have evinced their valour and fidelityin a thciufaiid 

The inhabitants now fpcak the fame language that different iiiilances. The country was always dtilradcd 
it ufed in Denmark, though their original tongue by intcRine quarrels, which raged from generation to 
is the dialoA now fpoken in Iceland. They proieft graeration. Even the farmers Rand upon their piiiic- 
thc Lutheran religion, under an archbiRiop cRahliRted tuk, and challenge one another to fingtc combat wuh 
at Drontheim, with four fulfnigans; nnmdy, of Ber- their knives. On fnch uccafions they book themfcives 
gen, StaiFanger, Hammer, and ChriRiana. By the together by their behi, and fight until one of them 1* 
union of Cafmar, the two kingdoms of Norway and kifled or mortally wounded. At weddings and public 
Denmark were united under one monarch; and then feaiis they dnnk to intoxication, quatiel, fight, and 
the people of Lotli nations enjoyed confiderable pnvi- murder generally enfues. The very common people 
leges: but the Daiiiih government foon became abio- are likewifc paifiunate, ambitious of gloiyaiid indi pin- 
lute j and Norway was ruled defpotically by a vic-eroy, dezre, and vain of their pedigree. The nobihty md 
who redded in the capital, and prcfidtd in the fupreroc nilrehants of Norway fare fumptuoufly ; but the 
court, to which appeals were made from the lubordi- pcafaiit lives with the utmoR icmpcmnce and liuga- 
nate courts of judicature. A gi cat change has, how- lity, exc-pt at feRivals: his common bread is made 
(ver, taken place fince the pre&nt amiable And accom- of oatmeal, rolLd into bioad tbri cakes, like thofc 
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' JJpnr^y, ufed in Scotland* In time of fcarcity, they boii, dry, frame that fitt the hole, and tntnfmits the rayj of light, 
'snd grind the bark of the dr tree into a kind of dour It is fixed or removed with a long pole occaiionatly. 
Whirh they mix with Ofit meal j the bat k of the elm enters the houie, upon bufiuefs or 

tree IS ufed in the fame manner. In tho(e parta whera ..jjlBwlMtit takes hold of this pole, according to an. 
a fiihcry is carried on, they knead the roes of cod ' ^he cciliug i; about eight fe<.t high in 

with their oat meal, Of thefe kfi, mixed with batv the*%ddld^ ttnd, ^ being arched like a’cupola, the 
ley meal, they make hafiy' {tttdding fincke of the file Hfiderneath rolla about, until it finds 

riched with a pickltd herring or falttd tl vent at the noki, which is called A'wr. Under this 

fifii they have in plenty on wefea coafi. "^ey'inwit opening fiaads a thick table with benches, and a 

and eat groufe, partridge, hare, red deer, and ttnt- htg^i feat at tha Upper eofi for the inafter of the family: 

deer, 'fliey kill cow s, (Keep, and for (heir he haS likeyvfife Jf, fittktl Cu^oard for bis own ufc, lu 

winter ftoikt tbefc they pidkle, orfatoke^ or dry for locks up his.valuable efiedts. The 

nfe. They make cheeie of theif jdl^'%td A liquov blalroi^of the roof are ooated with the bark of the 
called Jyre of thdr four whey : <||H|||i<^«(pmtrtofity' T'hirchtrliftii* which is counted ineorniptible : this again 
druik mixed with water i bot djflHmde a ot ,» Covered with turf, which yields a good crop of 
firong ale for Chtiftmas, wedm MiB Pw^enlngs, and 'gHifa for goats and flieep, and is often mowed as hay 
ot' er enWtainmeDts. FroBir^|Mir temperance and '^r^e fattner. 

exerciie, joined to the pulfity ana elafticity of their xhe Norwegians carry on a eonfiderable trade with 
air, they enjoy good healch, and often attain to afar» foreign nations. The duty oU the pioduce of their 
pi ifing degree of longidvity. Nothing is more common own country exported, amounts annually to looioos 
than to fee a hearty Norwegian turned of lOo. In rlxdoUars. Thcfe commodities are, copper wrought 
the year 1733, four coUples danced before his Dmifh and unwronght) iron caft into cannon, fioves, and 
niajefty at Frederiokftall: thiir ages, when joined, pots, or forged into bars; leAdL^fo fwaU quantity j 
exceeded 800 years. Neverthelefs, tbs Norwegians mails, timber, deal boards, planlCi^ foarble, miUilones, 
me fubje£l to various difeafear fuch as the fcab, the hcintig, cod, ling, falmon, lobfiittf, flounders, cow 
leprofy, the feurvy, the catarrh, the rbeumatifm, hides, goat Ikins, feal fldns, the fori of bears, wolves, 
gout, and epilepfy. Thedrefs of the Norway peafants foxes, beavers, ermines, martene, foe. down, feathers, 
conlifto of a wide loofe jacket lUa^ of coarhc cfoth, butter, tallow, train oil, tar, luntper And other forts 
with waificoat and bir.^chesof thefatbe. Their heads of henies, and nuts; fait, aiumi jrlafi, vitriol, and 
are covered with flapped bats, or caps ornamented with pot afhes. All other commodiOeP'Attd, articles of 
ribbons. They wear Ihoes without outer foies, and in luxury the Norwegians import from nations, 

the winter leathern bufleins. They have Iikewife fnow The nature of the ground does net admh^^f touch im* 
(hoes and long Ikates, with which they travel at a provement in agriculture : neverthchdaj farmers 
great pace, either on the land at ice. There is a are not deficient in induflry and flcitl to dmtU marfliei, 
corps of foldiers thus accoutred, who can outmarch and render the ground arable and fit for pafture. Many 
the fwifitft horfes. The Norwegian peafaiit never are employed in graring and breeding cattle i tuat A 
wears a neckcloth, except on extraordinary occafions: much greater number is engaged in felling wood, float* 
be opens his neck and breaft to the weather, and ing timber, bumthg charcoal, and extraaing tar foam 
lets the fnow beat into hie bofom. His body is the roots of the trees which have been cut down in 
girt round with a broad leathern belt, adorned with the filver, oopptr, and iron mines ; in the navigation 
brafs plates, from which depends a brafs chain that and fiihcry. A'CduCderable number of people earn a 
fuftains a large knife, gimlet, and other tackle. The comfortable livelihood by bunting, ftiooting, and bird 
women are dreffed in clofc laced jackets, having catching. Every individual is at hberty to purfue the 
leathern girdles decorated with ornaments of filver. game, upeciaUy in the moubtains and commons: there* 
They Iikewife wear filver chains round their necks, tore every peauint is expert in the nfe of fire arms } 
to the ends of which are fixed gilt medals. Their and there are exeellent markfmen among the moun* 
caps and handkerchief are almoft covered with fmall tains, who make ufe of foe bow to kill thofe. animals, 
plates of filver, brafs, and tin, large rings, and but- whofo ikins,,being valuable, would be damag^ by the 
tuns. A maiden bride appears with her hair platted, foot of fire arms. 

and, together with her clothes, hung full of fuch Norway can produce above 14,000 excdlent fea- 
jingling trinkets. men. The army of this country amounts to 30,000 

The churches, public edifices, and many private effeftive men} and the annual revenue exceeds 800,000 
houfes in Norway, are built of ftone 1 but the people rixdoUari. 

in genera! live in wooden houfes, made of the trimka NontrMt Rst, in Boology. Sec Mus. 
of fir and pine tree laid upon each other, And Joined NORWICH, the capital of the county of Nor- 
by mortifes at the comers. Thcfe are counied more folk in Bnghiod, fituated in E. Long. t. e6. N- Lat. 
dry, warm, and healthy, than ftone or brick buOd- 5a. 40. It is fnppofod to have had its name, which 
ings. In the whole diocefe of Bergen, one hardly fignifies ♦* a caftle totlie north,*' from its fituation ia 
fees a farm houfe with a chimney or window: they refpedl of Caftor, the ancient Venta Iceuorutu, three 
are generally lighted by a fquare hole in tlie top of or four miles to the fottth of it, out of whofe mills i|E 
the houfe, which lets in the light, and lets out ^e foemi to have rifen. In its infancy, in the reign of 
fmoke. In fummer this hole is left quite open : in the Etheldrcd, it was plundered and burnt by Suenu the 
winter, it is covered whh what they call a Jiaui that la Dane, when he invaded England with a great army, 
she membrane of fome animal, ftretched upon a wooden Afterwards it recovered; and in the reign of Edward 
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waidcd by the Romans foi tlic intpoUaiit feniiees h<; MtfinilLtbezi 'I'his not a little cbagriticd him, NnwidB. 

"had none them. As for Sjphax, aitci the lof* of$n at't nas contrary to the fanner pra&ice of the Ro*'*'**v***^ 
dominiotib, no was kept in coiiiltiemcnt foi fome time (nans; nhj in the prtfceding Wlir'jbtil comi&anicated. _ ‘ 

at Alba; fiem nhtnn, being u moved in oider to grace ' their intentions to WjIu and eonfolted'iiim on ah oc. , j 
Scipio s ti lumph, he died at Tibur in his way to Route, cations. Wheuj then^V, the confuU appbed to him fur the 
Zonsias adds, that his Corpfe was decently intetiM; It body ofhis troops to aft mconcert with their forces, Romiinii 
that all the Numidian pnfoners were rele|>fcdtfJipTMide’anfwer, »* That they (hould have a I'einfwc*- 
ihdt Vcrmina, by the dflift.mce of the Roaplrtst iae* lM«n him when they ftood la need of It 

peactdblf poffifBon of his father’s throne, but be proeoiy^, to him # confider, that 

part of llic Maitiefylian kingdom had JtM’’|e bid ext^mely W^jkeued the CaithagiftMus, 


part of the Maitiefylian kingdom had bid ext^mcly 

ncxed to MaitniiTa's dominions, in order^l^^y ^ aLt itn^ 1'^ ^ 
puiice for his fingular fit^^ity and clofir dUlilm wiRjfe' ieatd^^pl 
the Romans, i of hisirl^ 

Thu feems to beeouatenanced hytni|j«||n|||^^ of It. ' 

Livy, who gives os fnffickmtly to 

phax’s family* fora confiderable tune «i4iicbwf^ii 

cluihin ofVhc^ioiid Fttnic war, reigned * Ctoioaid& 

of Nun.>di . Tor he intimates, that thu RoiilM|| 

Syphd\’b Vrandjfew* and probilbly Wu^ropdfdd b| 

vated with a powmul army Ktttnidbina tipon thef^^V|r^ttbi^ 
Caitiiaginianxfrontsers *« few |«ats before the begin« 
mog of the third Punic war, xhis be feetos to have lAtwHm be 


ofWs'vla 
of It. ■ 
Howti 

tpprsaidf 

Ronb 


it vifit, 
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done, either in order to cover ^tbem, or to enable the 
Carthaginians to make an irruption into MatiniiTa's ter* 
ritories. Cato, however, pretended that theiu forces, 
lu conjundtion with thofe of Cirthage, liad a defign fo 
invade the Roman domtnions, which he urged ns a rea» 
fon to induce the confenpt fatheis to deft toy the Afti* 
tan republic. 

Nothing IS fuither requifite, in older to complete 
the biftory of this fawous priuce, than to exhibit to 
our readeis view foinc point of his couduft towardi the 
decline, and at the cloft, of life; tlit wife difpotitions 
made s^er his death by JSmilianus, in oider to the 
regulation of his domeftic afTans; and iuine particu* 
lai< rtiatnig to his charadler, genius, and habit of 
body, dravi'n fiom the moil ctLbraivd Gitek and Ru> 
oiah authors. 

By dr«\\ ing a line of tirtum’ allalion around the Car¬ 
thaginian aimy under AiUrulf. 1 , pofltd upon an emi¬ 
nent e, Mihniila tut off all maniici of fupplies fiom 
tlitm ; which mtioduced both the plague and famine 
into their camp. As the body of Nun.idiaii troops em¬ 
ployed in this blockade was not near fu tiumuous as 
the Carthaginian forces, it is evident, that the line 
here mentioned muff have been cxticmcly ffrong, and 
confequetitly the effedt of great labour and 111. The 
Carthaginians, finding thtmftlves reduced to the laft 
extiemity, concluded a peace Jiipou the following 
terms, whith Mafinifla diAatcd to them: 1, That 
they (hould deliver vp all deferters. i. That they 
(hould Kcal their exiles, who had taken refuge in his 
dominions. 3. That they (liould pay him yooo talents 
<if filler witiiiii the fjwee of 50 yeaia. 4. That then 
foldieis ilioidd pafs undti the jugum, each of them 
carrying off only a tingle garmint. As M.Aiiilia him- 
fclf, tliongb between 80 and 90 jeais of ag., eoii- 
dudlcd the whole eiiteipule, lie muff hne b in ex¬ 
tremely well*vcifed 111 foitifieation, and other btanrht^^o 
of the military ait. His uudeiHanding hkew.lv. jiCSe 
muff have letainid to the laft. This happiiicd a (toil 
time beioiL' the beginning of tfit thud Puiik wai. bte 
CAlTHA&'^ 

Soon after, the coiifuh lauded an arm) in Afiiea, la 
order to lay liege to CaitL.ige, without iinpaitinj to 


with .^ifisu«isj|»ii 
cd 1 


ty vigkeued the Caithagiaiaiis, 

B to the bdNA !of ruin, his pre- 
iijia fhobla to reap tiie fi tuts 
f i||i'dlbg him the lead intelligence 

fknrned to its natural bias, 

Romant. Finding his end 
tO^mWiHis, then a tribune in 
pto t vitit: ffom him. What he 
it, ww tps invqff Jiim w itli full 
sld^bmandhft^te as he ffiiiuld 
pfaiklien. The 
ifltuMd|^RQ|tt young heto's abi- 
impiMtV%%gratUudc and af- 
l^grbr^ict^t Was adopted, 10- ^ 

’Si^bchcvingtliHt dvatiil III It IvtS 

perfonal e lututnM 'vir) i’hht 
ncinfoimed In, v/iic''’ 

he h id t-Tipower- * 

na^BiUte manner of all in- puf- 


feffbniB^^ Ojnd dhide Hii Jnngdom amongll hu foni. 
To which h# fubjolhed, *• I require, tint vvlntivn 
.Snliltii^^eKhy deato% (bBUiie executed as pmieUnl- 
ly as if 1 my^f had appointed it by my will.” II i- 
viog uttetod taefe words, lie «9.ptft:d, at about 90 ) cai s 
of ^ 

Taisprince, durtfig hit youth, had met with (li in(>-c 
reverfes of fortune. However, Lys A ppiaii, bi n g 
fupportad by fbe Divme prot&Aion, be cnjiqed in uu- 
interrupted couife of profperity for a long fn 1 • ( 
years. His<kingdom extended from Miniitaun t, 
the weftern confines ofCyrenaica( fiom wlume t .]< 
peais, that he was "one of the molt poweitul pnim . oi 
Aftica. Many of the iiihnbitant, i>i tins vail tiad In 
civilized in a wonderful tnanuir, tiaehiiqr them to iiil- 
tivatc their foil, and to nap thole natutal .idvaiitagi 1 
whieh the feitihty of feme paits ot ilieii couiiliy o(- 
fered them. He was of a inoii lobuft habit of body 
than any of lus eotrmporanes, being bleded w illi tiu 
gieatcff health and vigour ; which tvasdoiibtlefs owinj^ 
to his extremt tempi ranee, and the tods be iiieel 
fantly fuffamed. We an niformed by Polybius, that 
fometiines be Hood upon the fame fput of giound fioin 
niorniiig till evening, without the lead motion, and at 
others continued at long in a fitting pofturc, Hf 
would remain 011 hoifehaek for feverai days and nights 
together, without being fentible of the lead fatigue. 
Nothing can bettei evince the flrcngtb of his tonllitu- 
tion, tlian his youngeft fon, named Stembal, hi/xniiaf 
or Sttmlmtu, who was but foui years old at hi« dt- 
^tafe. Tliough 90 yeais of age, he pciloimed all the 
t .eieifes uftd by young men, and always rode without 
a faddle. Pliny tell, us, that he itignid above fio 
yeais. He was an abh eotniuander, and much facili- 
tatid the leduttion of Carthag'. Plut.ireh f.'om Po¬ 
ly b.us obfciVvb, that the day aftci a gicat vidory wro» 
T 3 over 
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over the Carthaginians, MafinilTa was feen fitting at ury and pUafure, 
dooi of his tent, eating a piece of blown bread. 

&n d.>s ulates, that to the laft he could mount h» 
boric without any afliflance. According to Appian he 
left a numerous well diiciplined aimy, and an unmenfe 
quantity of wealth, behind him. 

MalintiTa, before his death, gave hu ring to bit eld» 
ell foo Miiipfa; but left the dillribution of dl bin 
othet effefts and pofleffioni'nmongft his childtiftO W,* 
tirely to iEmihanuf. Of, 54 fon* that farrived him^ 
only three were legittittate, to Gul^a* 

and Maftanabal. ^mfliihiuS, -* 



he had cxpited, divided 
government of it, among 
others he gave confideiai 
who was a prince of a p8CifiK| 
foR, he iiingncd Ciita, 
of his refidene e, m cxclufit 
the nex*^ to him, being h pmCC 
had the command of tb^arm?, Atvd 
all allaifb relating to PCRCC 
cue. And Mannfts|>d, Jb" 
mill ition of juttioe, ltd' 
tdiicanoTi, allotted 
immci fe treafurea 
of tin m dignified b* 

Att( 1 lit had made , .j tbit yotJBg 

noblem m departed from Citth^ hita % bo< 

dy of Numidian troopi, Ontni&s 

to .tibfuiee the Roipm) army that vrdi thed willing a» 
gairll the CuthaginianS. ^ 

Mallanabal and Gulitfia dicdddob fitther, 

as .ippe «s from the cxpnrfa tefthdwy gf 6aQ«ll* W# 
find nothing more remarbahle of ia^ befid«» 

wlut his been already related, ihah tlim^olattereon* 
tinurd to afii'l the Romans in the third Ftmic Waf, and 
that the former was pretty well vedfe* In the Greek 
Imgu ij[c. Micipfa therefore became foie poffelTor of the 
kingdom of Numidia. In his reign, and under the con. 
lulate of M. Plautius Hypfieui and M. Fulv.us Haccus, 
according to Orofius, a great part of /hfnea was co> 
\ered w.th locufts, which defttoycd ail the produce of 
the eaith, ai d even devouted dty wood. Rut at laC 
they weie .ill cirr.ed by the w.nd into the Aft lean fca, 
out of which b.mg thrown in vafl. heaps upon the 
(hore, a plague enfutd, which fwtpt away an infinite 
number of aiiimah of all kinds, fn Numidia only 
boo,coon en peiillied, andin Afnca Piopiia 200,000 ; 
.niongil the re (I, 30,000 Roman folditis quarteied in 
md about tTiiea for the defence of the lattei piovince. 
At Utita, in paniculai, the n utahty raged to fuch 
a degree, that 1500 diad bod wpe earned out of 
one gate in a day. Micipfa had two funs, Adherbal 
ind Iliempfal, whom he educated in his palace, toge¬ 
ther with ins nephew fugurtha. That young pnnee 
w uS tilt fon of Maftanabil j but Ins mother having 
been only a concubine, Malioifia had taken no great no¬ 
tice of him. Howeier, Micipfa conhdtiinghim as a 
pnnee of the blood, took as much care of him as h^ 
did of his own childien. 

I c iiitha pofTtflcHl feicial eminent qualities, whuh 
giiiied him uiiiverfal efttem. lie was vciy handfon t, 
endued with gieat ilrength of bud}, and adorned with 
tl c hiitil iiiUllefliial cn lownients. lit did not devote 
Viiiif P, 13 jou^g tiu'i cj .imorlj do, to Sflifc of lux- 
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lie ufed to exercife himfelf, with Nunidla. 
perfons of his age, in running, riding, hurling 
javelin, and other manly exerctlcs, fuited to the mar¬ 
tial genius of the Numidians , and though be furpafled 
all has fclkiw fportfmen, there was not one of them but 
lovil8 bant. The chafe was his only delight; but it 
lions and othei favage beafis. Salliift, to 
^ l^raAcTf tells us, that he excelled m all 
'.^ke very httle of himfelfi 

HIS sm afiemblage of fine talents and per- 
;£rft charmed Micipfa, who thought them 
I bis kwigdom. However, be foon be- 
, that he was confideiably advanced in 
i^Udtcu in their infancy ; that mankind 
r^d after power, and that nothing was 
' ang men run greater lengths than a vt- 
nnlimited ambiuon. Tbefc^^^lions' foon 
^..jealoufy, and determined hul^o q* pole Ju- 
dangers, foae*of wh,eh, hecn- 
* tertaineifi I>6|«s, iqight prove fatal to him. In order to 
t|u6, he him ^ Command of a body of forcea 
, iphtcb hcient tb the Romafts, who were at that 
rikie beficguig Kumantja in Spain. But Jugurtha, by 
ius admirable condwfl, not only cfcaped all thoie dan- 
gets, but hkewtfe 'won the eftcem of the whole army, 
and the fnendfiiip of Scapio, who fent a high charac¬ 
ter of him to his UDcle Miapfa. However, .that ge- 

J eral gave him feme prudent advice in relation to his 
ature condu<^; obfervmg, no doubt, in him certain 
fparks of ambition, which, if lighted into a flame, he 
apprehended might one day be produclive of the mod 
fatal confequcneis. , j j 

Before this lait expedition, Micipfa had endeavour- 



pi nice to lay ahde all thoughts 
After his icturn from Spam the whole nation almoit 
adored him. The heroic bravery he had Ihown theie. 

Ins undaunted courage, (oitied to the utmoll calmnefs 
of mind, which enabled him to preferve a jull medium 
between a timoinus forefight and an impetuous rafh- 
nefs, a circumfiance raiely to be met with in pcifons 
of bii age, and above all the advantageous tellimo- 
nials of his condud given by bcipio, attraded an uni. 
vcrfal cileem. Nay, Micipfa himfeii, (harmed with 
the high opinion the Roman general had entertained of 
Ins merit, thangedhis b&havioui towaids him $ rcfolv- 
ing, if poiiible, to win Ins afiedionb}! ktndnefs. He 
tbeiefoie adopted him, and declared him joint heir 
with his two foils to the crown. Finding, foroe few 
years aftei wards, that hisaend approached, be fent for 
all three to his bed fide, where, in the prefence of the 
whole court, he defiud Juguitha to recoiled with what 
extieme terdernefs he had tieated him, and confequent- 
ly to confider bow well he had deferved at his hands. ^ 
He then ent'e&ted him to proted his children on all who ne- 
orialion", who, being beiore related to him by thevcrtheleft 
t to f blood, wcienowby then father’s bounty be- 
u Ills I lethren. In ordei to fix him the more 
„ ir iiitercft, he Iikcwife comphmented him upon 
Ills ..lavei), addrtfs, and eonfumniate prudence. He 
iuilhcr iniinuated, that neither arms nor treafures ron- 
llitute the fireegth of a kingdom ; but fiunds, who 
aie neither won bj aims nor gold, but by real (tiviits 
anl an inviolable hdelit). •* Nowr, wlitit (eo. rinuicl 
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Nuniidi!!.^ he) can we fin.l better ft iendj than in hrolhcrs ? And R.,-na»s, \\l/nh hit LtUer in hia lad momenta affured Num.dl». 

how can that man whn l).conic3 an enemy to Ins reU- him would be a ttrongpr fonport to him Uian all the --- 

turns rtpo t any coHlidtnce ns or depend upairilriin* Hoops and tteafarc# ta %ht unjvcrfe, dcfpatchcd dtpu- 
„ A 1 to Adhevbal and Hi- tit** to Rome to contplam of thtfe holUlitks. Rut 

emp a , And you (faid he) I enjoin always to pay whilft he loft hi* time in finding thither fruitlefs depu* 
the h'ghcft reverence to Jugurtha. Endeavour to ami> tationi, Jugnrtba overthrew him in a pitched battle, 
tate, and ir pomblc furpafs, las exalted mcrii, ^at^V — j e.._ ..t 

world may not hereafter obftrve Micipfa‘« edited fd 
to have reflc&ed greater glory upon bis ^ 
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his own children.** Soon after, Micipfa, w,. 
ing to Diodorus, was a prince of an amiail^ 
ejtpired. Though Jugurtha did not l^clkAtP'^ 
to fpeak his real fentiments with regata 
he feeitifld extremely pleafed with fo gr 
and made him an anfwcr fuitaUe to (hi* 

Idowever, ^hat prince « the fame time was d( 
withm himtiV to put in execution the fiehein#* 
formed ai the fiege of Numantia, which Wtt'wggefti 
to him b^fome fa^ious and ahaudonad SiWan ui&.m 
cers, with whom he there coutrafted an acquaintance. 3 
The purport of this febeme was, that he ihoold extort ‘ 
the crown by force' from hit ^wo Cottfins, at footi M 
their father's eyes were clofed*w which they iufinuated 
might cafily be effefled by his own valour, and the 
venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a (hort time 
after the old king’s death, he found means to aifaffi* 
nate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida where his tre*. 
fures were depofited, and dnve Adherbal out of hit 
domiaions. That unhappy prince found himfelf oblige 
cd to fly to Rome, where ht endeavoured to engage 
the confeript fathers to e^uufe his quarrel} but, not* 
withftandiog the juftice of his caufc, they bad not vir* 
tor enough elTedually to fupport him. Jugurtha's am- 
baffadoiX, by diftributing tail fums of money amongft 
the fenators, brought them fo far over, that a majority 
palliated his inhuman proceedings. This encouraged 
thofe minifters to declare, that Hiempfal had been 
killed by the Numidians on account of his cxceflivc 
cruelty; that Adhtibal was tlic aggreffor in the Lte 
troubles *, and that he was only chagiined becauiu he 
could not make thathavock among liis countrymen he 
would willingly have done. They therefore entreated 
the fenate to form a judgment of Jugurtha's bt Uaviour 
in Africa from his conduft at Numantia, rather than 
from the fuggeftioiis of liis enemies. Upon which, by 
far the greateft part of the fenate difcoveredthemfclves 
prejudiced in liis favour. A few, howevtr, that were 
not loft to honour, nor abandoned to con uption, in- 
iifted upon bringing him to condign puniftimcnt. But 
as they could not prevail, he had the belt part of Nu- 
midia allotted him, and Adherbal was foiced to reft 
fatisfied with the other. 

Jugurtha finding now by experience that every thing 
was venal at Rome, as Ins filends at Numantia had 
befoie informed him, thought he might pnrfue liis 
towering projedls without any obfl ruction tiom that 
quarter. He therefore, imincdiattly after the laft di- 
vifion of Micipfa's dominions, threw off the ma(k, 
attacked his coufin by open forte. As Adhtrha' 
ii prince of a pacific difpofition, and ahnoll iii a _ 
fpeAs the leverfe of Jugurtha, he was bj no u < .ins a 
match for him. The latter therefore piUagtd the for- 
nici’s iimtories, ftormed feveial of his forlielks, and 
overran a good part of his kingdom without oppofi- 
tion. Adheibal, dtpctiding on the fritndihip ol the 



and loon after fliut him up in Cirta. During the fiege 
of tbi|«ity, a Roman comsniffion arrived there, in or. 
der ts^^rfuade both panics to an accommudatiun i 
but finding Jugurthq vntn&abk* the commifiioners 
retdmed h^e wjthp^ fo much aH conferring with 
Adheibid. A fecopd^atation, compofed cf fenators 
of the with iBmihus Sraurus, pre> 

fidest qf the t heir head, landed feme time 

nfrer at Dtioai/C^^ fiK^<H>ed Jugurtha to appear be*, 
fore then. at feemed to he under 

da^i^iil 8p|^hss|!hn)^)«ipeeially at Scaurus reproaik* 
" lUm enonnnt* evitees, and threatened him 

^r^tnent of the KoalM if 1 m did not im* 
■‘^ife'lliiB’fiefleqf'Cnitllh However, the Nu- 
y All hdfirtrw, mliiireftftible power of 

' Rome, fo molli- 

I, A^ethal at his mercy, in 

!ha[ hm'^t^Grta furrcndcivd to him, 
idM„0a1^JPia^ }ie fiioiUd fparc the life of 
tnemiiljltfitiyi'ant, m violation of 
the IsMt hf Mtilffe 4^ as well as the enpitu- 

lntiip%'WhM^ of the town, oidir* 

ed himto'bejpnt toanoft «r«el death. The mer¬ 
chants llkewi^ and ih« Numidians in the place 
capable of bearing anas, be eaufed without diliunttun 
to be pdt td the fa-ortf,' * ^ 

Every peHbn at Rome itiipind with any feniiments 
of batnanuy, was finick with horror at the nius of 
this tragical event. However, all the venal fmatois 
fliiU CoSctirMd tpitk Jugurtha's minifters in pallutiiig 
fait enormous crime*., Notwithflanding wliuh, the 
people, excited thereto by Caius Memniius thnr tii- 
bune, who bitterly inveighed againft the venality of 
the fenate, refolved not to let fo flagrant an inllance of 
villany go unpunifbed. This difpofition in thim in¬ 
duced the confeript fathers likeuife to dedal c the ir 
intention to ebaftife Jugurtha. In ordet to this, an 
aiiny was levied to invade Numidia, and the iH>n>m.iud 
of it given to the conful Cdpurnius Bcflia, a piifon of 
good abilities, but rendend unfit for the cvpediitun he 
uas to go upon by his iuI.itiuUc avarice. Jiigiiitlia 
being informed of the great pieparations making at 
Rome to attack liis dominions, fent his Ton thither to 
avert the impending ftoim. The young prince waa 
plentifully fiipplicd with moniy, which he had oidtia 
to diftribute liberally amougil the leading men. But 
Beilin, propofing to himfelf gnat advantages from an 
luvafion ul Numidia, dcfiatiJ all his intrigues, and 
got a decree paffed, ordering him and his attindants 
to depart Italy in ten days, utikfs they were come to 
deliver up the king himlclf, and all his tei rituries, to 
theiepublic by way of dulitiun. Which decree hung 
' itifiid to them, they rcturiiid without io much as 
Iviiig c.ittred the gates of Rome; and the conful 
f ujii after landed with apowtifiil army i.i Africa. I*'or 
fome time he earned on the war there vciy hrilkly, 
reduced ftveral ftroiig holds, and took many Numi¬ 
dians prifoiicrs. But upon the arrival of Scaunir, a 
peace was granted Jngiiitha upon advantageous Umis. 

That 
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NumWu. That prince comin'f fmm Vao a, tit- plac.- of hi', rcfi- gMit kmcci t , u’h.tli cccafioiicd a piofr/nitiwn of ihe I’uaildli. 
“v~— deuce, to the Roman camp, in order to conf.r u th gaiUv fehutors, ti at v ns tatiii'd on, ioi lome tinv,’““"-'v-'-' 
Ikllia and Sraurns, and the pre^iininarics of thv tiea- w tfcti iW nWhofl Jitat a.id stole,ice. Jaiciin Mitdhn 
ty hting immediately afur fettled between tlum in the conful, Jutioff thde traniaifo is, U.-d ^ 

pnv.ite conh*-ciicca, cwry body at Home was coaviu- aJRgntd biro foe hw provi(iM;| and ccmfequtntly "as 
c<d that the prince of the fenate and the conful had to ap|Jiointed gtiicral of the army deftintd to ad ag.iinfl,'* 
ihcir avduet factificed the republic. The imligna'' A® he perfcAly difreffaided wt.tlth, the 

tion thertuf of the people in general d Iplaypd itlelf fluni)|,^an found him fuptiior to ail bis temptations; 
in the Itrongclt manner. Memmios alfo 61 ed tbena lirhifidKji^; 4 igrettta>Ufitification to him. To tins he 
\\ iih his fpeeches. It was therefore refolved to defpatch other virtues which conftitute the great 

the praetor Caflins, a perfon they could coiidde m, to cwpgwfl Jiigurtha fouad'bim iu all refpedts in,* 

Numidia, to prevail upon Jugurtbatp come to Rotne^ acCi^)}kv That prince therefore Was now forced to 
that tliey might leam from the king Jhisnfelf which of rejn^^^jasudud according to the niptions of Me< 
them genet als and fenatort Had hMM'feduced by the caution; and to exert his utnmft 

peftilent influence of corraj^M^ m to compenfate for that hitherto fo 

there, he found means to bnto'sone wbttis Sa}ca, a expedient which now beg^n to fad him. 

man of gieat authority amdm^the plii^^tUi batv(tf</Jl|w|^, Metellus’s lieutenant, beinglikeuufe a jlcrfon 
irfatiable avarice, by whofe anu^nce W efeiped vrt^' w junOo'^an merit, the Ramans reduced Vacca, a 
impunity. N*y, by the eiScacy-of gold, he not ol^|f Intge opii^t city, and the muft celebraCed matt in 
eluded ^1 the endeavours of'thet!«op)|l| Kumid>m They dfo defeated Jugurtha in a^hched 

bung him to mbled‘ > |iatt)e}'0«enhtet*^ Bomilciiri one w his genciala, up- 

one of Ills attendants, io ^ di; the Imnks (af the Muthullus t and, in line, forced 

fun of Micipfa, latfc jftrpisMa |^ | M ht 'the Kumldian monarch to take ftelter in a place ren- 

Tliat young prince t»*ii ei!dwEBd.^y dered alnioft inacceffible by the rocks and woods with 

piobity, wcllsvilh^'tiff %o which it was covered. However, Jugurtha flgnalircd 

-apply fur the kingdom ofedtt^ to hiitefelf in a furpriiing manner, exhibiting all that could 
Juguitha’s ears, he prev^pt^ by ^this be expe^ed from the courage, abilities, and attention 

excctahlc ftep. HoiirpV«r,,^he'WaA tAllwcd th 1^0 of a coiifummate general, to whom defpair adminiftcis 
Italy immediately. ‘ \ ~ ' li^lh ftrength, and fuggeills new lights. But his troops 

Jiigui-tha had fearce fet foot in Africa^ *btf& he ns could not make head againil the Romans t they were 
<uved advice that the fenatt hud atimilttd idieihamc- again worfted by Marius, though they ab%«d, Mctel- 
ful peace concluded with him by Beftia aud Scaurua. las to raife the fiegr of Zama. Jugurtha therefore, 

Soon after, the conful Albinas UrUni&toi^d k Rotnan finding; his country ever}'where ravaged, his tnoft <^u> 
ai my into Numidia, flattening hitnielif frith the hopes tcRt cities plundered, his fcRtrefles reduced, hit towqs 
of reducing Jugurtha to ruafon belbiw the expiration of burnt, valt numbers of his fubjefts put to the fword 
his confiilate. In this, however, he found wimfelf dV'* and taken pi ifoners, began to think ft riouily of coming tj 
cti\ed ; for that crafty prince, by yarious artifices fo to an accommodation with the Romans. His favouriteu he- 
amuled and inipofed upon Albinus, that nothing of Bomilcar, in whom he repofed the higheft confidence, 
moment happened that campaign. This rendered him but who had been gained over to the enemy by Me- 
iliongly fufpcAcd of having betrayed his country, af- tellus, obferving tl^ difpofition, found it no difliLuIt 
ter the example of his predeceflbrs. His brother Aulus, matter to perfuade him to deliver up his elephants, 
vho fueceeded him in the command of the army, was maney, arms, horfes, and deferters, in whom the main 
iiill more unfuccefsful; for after rifing from before Su« llrength of his army confifted, into the hands of the 
thul, where the king’s treafures were dcpofited, he Romans. Some of ihefe laft, in order to avoid the pu- 
inarched Ins forces into a defile out of which he found nifliment due to their crime, retired to Bocchus king 
it inipolllhiu to extnc.ite himfclf. He therefore was of Mauritania, and hfted in his ferviee. But Meteilus 
obliged to fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of paf- ordeimg him to repaii to Tifidium, a city of Numidia, 
ling under theyu^uM, with all his men, and to quit thereto receive faither direilions, and he refufing a 
Numidia entirely in ten days time, in order to deliver compliance with that order, holhlities were renewed 
Ills troops from immediate deflrudliDn. 'The avaricious with greater fury than ever. Fortune now feemed to 
difpofition of the Roman commander had prompted declare in favour of Jugurtha: be retook Vacca, and 
him to befiege Sutliul, the polfiffion of which place he mafiacred all the Roman garrifon, except Turpilius 
imagined would make him mailer of all the wealth of the commandant. However, fopn after, a Roman le- 
Jugurtlia, and co.ifequently paved the way to fuch a giou feired again upon it, and treated the inhabitants 
Icandalous treaty. However, this was declared void with the utmoft fcverily. About tliis time, one of Maf- 
as foon as known at Rome, as being concluded with- tanabal’s fnn'-) named Gauda, wlioih Micipfa in his 
out the authority of the people. Tiie Roman troops will had appumted tp fucceed to the crown in cafe 
retired into AfricaPropiia, which they bad now redu- h<. two ligitimate fons and Jugurtha died without 
ced into the form of a Roman province, and th(dy , • ' * to the ^at« m favour of Marius, who 

took up their winter quai teis. %'*%•* t. •i-twi-vt to fupplant MeUilus. That 

In the mean time Cams Mamillius Limetanm, tri- pnm. ... , j, *’^analDg impaiud by a de- 

bune of the people, excited the plebeians to inquire dining ftatc ot ......1 a more eaiy prey to the 

into the conduA of thofe pcifons by whofe alTillancc bafe and infamous adulation of Marius. 'The Roman, 

Jugurtha had found means to dude all the deciees of lootbing his vanity, all'aud him, that is he was the 
the Icnale. This put the body of the people into a next hcii to the ciown, he might depend upon being 

1 
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Num fixed upon {’■• K iv, <;iin lliionc, m fio i -n 

wd'. titlii-i I .Ik'lor t.iL' p j and t.itli:- o.'.d ina <hort 
time happt n, wlicii cm. he -jipiui d at the hestd of the 
‘■Roman a’my^wuh an uiilini.tcd vummiSIotu tioon nf* 
ter, Bumilcaraiid NabJ .Ha Uiriiiid a dellgo to aiTaflttiate 
Jugurtlw, at the mftigatioii oi Mv-lellnt.; but lhi» be¬ 
ing deti6l.d, Boinilcar and moil uf kis acconiplicet 
fulFtred death. The plot how ever Ind fuch 
upon Juguitha, th.il he enjoyedafterwavdfittotfaBGuijT 
lity or Tepofe. He ftifpeaed perfoneof 
none, Numidians as weU as foreigners, of, 
defigns againft him. Perpetual terrors *" 
over his mind; infotnuch that he never 
deep but by ftealtb, and often changed 
, plebmn manner. Starting from hil i 
frequently fnatch his fwora, and break 
moft^oleful cries: So ftrongly was he 
fpirit of fear, jetdoufy, and diftradlion 1 
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liuo ni alliarKi with h'ln. fn confequeiicr of which, Numijii, 
haviij 1 einforicd hit t»attuh.m ttoops with a powei- 
ful body of Maurit iniaqs, he turned the tablet upon 
Mtullua, a.id obliged him to keep clofe within his 
eitlrcnchmct'ts. Sallafi inloims us, that Jugurilu 
bribed Bocchus’a mmiftirs to uifliieiiccth.it piinecin 
his favour; and that having obtained an audience, li: 
infmuated, that, fltould Nuraidia be fuhduetk M.iuii- 
taniamttfl: be involved ip its rum, cfpccially as the Ro¬ 
mans feetned to have vowed tlic deftruftion of all the 
thrones in the univerfe. In fupport of wdut he ad¬ 
vanced, he produced feveral inflauces vciy appofitc to 
the pmnt in view. However, the fame author feems 
to intimate, that Boqchns was determined to nlfiil Ju- 

E urtfaa agatnd ^ enemies 1 ^ the fi’ght the Romans 
ad formerly That prince, at the fitil 

>• breaking out thrwtfj hid fenf ambafladors to Rome, 

. ^ -^,- ‘ ,,ii|a propofe an dlthnAve ind defhufive alliance to the re- 

Jugurtha having deflroyed great aitmt^ of fhfalict which, thoqgluif the utmoftconfequente to it 
friends on fufpicioii of their having he*rf<«ww«nied in jttUfttM*, it few of tiie moft venal and infamous 

the late confpiracy, and many more of them d^ferting whd l»e« abandl^d to eomiption, preveot- 

to the Romans and Bocchus king of he' tiking ’^hts imidouhtedly wrought 

found himfclf, b a manner, deftituth of cetbfdBeiin, is 

generals, and all perfons capaUe of aifiding 1 dm kt dy mlfP fi^iott to him; For both the 

carrying on the war. Thie threw him into a deep me- tdiftted the number of thur 

lancholy, which rendered him diflatisfied with every wiverto circumfiibcet, fo Ait fome had lo, io, 
thing, and made him fatigue his troops with a variety 8tc.‘'t» tl!^ fharc) tht^, kings therefore ware uidi- 

of contradidory motions. Sometimes he would ad- mtted In ^hpartbpUrimd of courfe all degrees of af- 

vance with great ccltrity agaiiiA the enemy, and at didt^ rdhltHte to them ftom marriage had little force, 

others retreat with no finall fwiftiicf, from them. Then It ia obfervable, that the poiterity of thofc ancient na- 

hc refumed his former courage; but foon after de- tbns have the fameeoftom prevailing amongfl them at 

fpaired either of the valour or fidelity of the forces un- this day, 

der his Command. All his movements therefore prov- Such was the fitoation of af^irs in Numidia, when Mai luifue* 
ed oitfdecefsful, and at laft he was forced by Metel- Mctellus received advice of the promotion of Manus Me~ 

lus to t battle. That part of the Nuinidian army to the eonfulate. But, notwithflanding this inju-**^"*' 

which Jugurtha commanded, behaved with fome to- rious treatment, be generoufly endeavoured to dtaw 
fulution t but the other fled at the firft onfet. The off Bocchus drom Jugurtha, though this would fai-i- 
Romana therefore entirely defeated them, took all their litate the redtf^on of Numidia For his rival. To 
Aondarda, and made a few of them prifoners. But ftw this end ambaffadors were defpatched to the Mam i- 
nf them were Aain in the aiffioii; fince, as SalluA oh- tanian court, who intimated to Bocchus, ** That 
ferves, the Numidians truAed mdi^ to their heeU than it would be highly imprudent to come to a rupture 
to their arms for fafety in this engagement. with the Romans without any caufe at all; and that he 

Metellus purfueJ Jugurtha aud his fugitives to Tha- had now a fine opportunity of concluding a moA ad- 
la. His march to this place being through vaA de- vantageous treaty with them, which was much prefer- 
ferts, was extremely tedious and difficult. But be- able to a war. To which they added, that whatever 
ing fupplied with leathern bottles and wooden veffels dependence he might place upon his riches, he ought 
of all fixes taken from the huts of the Numidians, not to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by em- 
which were fiUed with water brought by the natives, broiling liimftlf with other Rates, when he could eafi- 
who had lubmitted to him, he advanced towards that ly avoid this j th.vt it was much cafier to begin a war 
city. He had no fooner begun his march, than a moA than to end it, which it was in the power of the vi£lor 
copious bower of rain, a thing very uncommon in alone to do; that, in fine, he would by no means'con- 
thofe deftrts, proved a great and feafonable refrefh- fult theinUrcA of hisfubjeas if he foUowed the defpe- 
ment to his troops. This fo animated them, that upon rate fortunes of Jugurtha.” To which Bocchus re- 
their arrival before Thala, they attacked the town with plied, « That for his part there was nothing be wifii- 
fuch vigour, that Jugurtha with his family, and ed for more than peace j but that he could n*t help pi- 
treafures depofited therein, thought proper to aban- tying the deplorable condition of Jugurtha j that if 
don it, Auer a brave defence, it was reduced; the the Romans, therefore, would grant that unfortunate 
garrifon, confiAing of Roman deferters, fetting fiu- »o prince ihc fame terms they had offered him, he would 
the king’s palace, and confuming thtmfelves, togctl.u hung about an accommodation.'' McleUus, let the 
with every thing valuable to them, in tlw ” jAiuntanian monarch know, that it was not iii his 

gurtha. being now reduced to 

tin-* • •• ‘ jiii.aerabK took care to keep up a private negotiation with mm 

lo the confi.ies of tiU the new conful Manus’s arrival. By this conduit 
Mauritania; “and engaged "BoccIius king of thit he ferved two wife ends. FirA, He Dreveiitcd thereby 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter Bo.-vhus fiom coming to a general aaion with hin 

troops It 
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troop* j wl»lo’a was the very thing Jugurtha 
at hoping that this, whatever the event mi{,ht he, 
would render a retonciliation betwixt him and the 
ilumans imprefticable. Secondly, This inatlion en¬ 
abled tiim to difcover fonietiiiRj^ of the genius and 
tUfpofition of the Moors ; a nation of whom the Ro¬ 
mans, till then, had fcarce farmed any idea) which, 
he imagined, might be of nu fmall feivice, mthertp 
himfelf or his fucce0brt, in the future prufectttloa of 
the war. 

Juguitha, bang informed that Marios, with h au- 
mcrous army, was landed at Utica, advifed Boeebua 
to retire, with part of the troops, to fome pkee of 
difficult accefs, whiM he himfiia took poft upa» ano¬ 
ther inacceffible foot with the remnoitijg corps. By 
this meafure, he hoped the ^ngi|Ut* be obIi|p:d 
to divide their forces, and be 

pofed to his efforts and attacks. 
gined, that feeing no formidable body #P)W**'s ' 
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dtllred, on this occiif..'n feems here to be afflgncd} though Numtiha. 
[.ht he, we aie told by Saliull, in ooi foiniity to the Roman' 
genius, that ucithir avjili.. nor refenunent prompted 
him to fo barbarous an aiflion, but only a dcliie to 
Rrike a terror tdtftldhc Nuraidians. 

1%e Ntll^idienS^ ever after this exploit, dreaded the 
wrtr Itattoew Maitfus * who now# Jn lus own opinion. 


would believe the enemy in ao comii) 
againft them; which might: .^ecafiott 
difcipline, the bfoalatteadsstt of ^aitow 
and confeqnently prodtace 
c\cr, he was difappobud , 

Marius, far from ful^bg k itelimitHilo # 
take place, trained tip hb 
chiefly of new leviea, hi fb pentm # 
they were foon equtd into 
that ever appeared in thfit field- 
numbers of the Gatulian maraodtfl, 





—• l^adeccffor’s great a- 

pt^culariy the redudi 6 o of Tbala, a 
'llipd fituation, nearly nefembUng Cap- 
:y| blow, he gi«dna% prefeated him- 
'Mibe places of ffi^gth b t^e enemy’s 
'iC^liioh eitlier, opened tMr gates, or 
' his approach^ being teniMd srith 
to the onforttmeate ^stena'of Cap- 
by force, he laid is athe*; and in 
reateft part of Numidia with blood, 
i$oii. Then, aRer^ao obftinafe de- 
a tkat fet^ned impregnable, 

,H:dtfcha, wh<!n: Jugurtha kept 
I la the mean time, Jugurtha 
<0 (jW^Ctrad upon^ Bocchus, by his re- 

__ u adsaace into Nomidia, where 

tjjpreffed* was obliged to have 
iNieonw Ho his al^ nuttliod of bribing the Maunu- 
niaa miniften, in coder to put that prince in motion, 
lib proitiiRd him a third part of his kingdom. 


{Mwvided they could ehhtr drive the Romans out of 
dWt ofTlpWIt L Africa, or get all the Numidian dominioas confinned 
, WediHpnr of him by treaty. 

17 Jngurtha’s parties, and had Ukt tO Wte-takioi that do confiderablc a ceffion could not faU hf^gaging 
Ke gains prince himfelf near the city of Citti, ,Theiie advanta- Boedins to fupport Jugurtha with his whe^ power, 
a great ad- though not of any great bmnoilAhOe, intimidated The two African monarchs therefore, havltb joined 


ur- ®o‘=‘^kus, who now madc'oveiti^ fhf la.ocaoimadA- 
tlu, ''“^'”^*tion} but the Romans, not being b&icntly fatisfied 
of hit fincerity, paid no great attention to uiem. In 
the mean time Marios pt^cd on bis conqueftt, redu¬ 
cing fevcral places of Icfs note, and at Ian refolded to 
hcfiege Capia. That this enterprife might be con- 
duAm with the greater fecrecy, he fuffered not the 
lead hint of his defign to tranfpire, even amOngft any 
of his officers. On the contrary, in order to blind them, 
he detached A. Manlius, one of his lieutenants, with 
fome hght-armed cohorts, to the eity of Lares, where 
he had fixed his principal magazine, and depoiited the 
military cheft. Before Manlius left the camp, that 
he might the more effeBually amufe him, he inti¬ 
mated, that himfelf wkh the army fliould take the 
fame route in a few days: but inilead of that, he 
bent his march towards the Tanais, and in fix days 
time arrived upon the banka of that river. Here 
he pitched his tents for a flior^ time, in order to re- 
freih bis troops; which having done, he advanced 
to Capfa, and made himfelf roafter of it. As the 
fituation of this city rendered it extremely commo¬ 
dious to Jugurtha, whofe plan of operations, ever 
fince the commencement of the war, it had exceed¬ 
ingly favoured, he levelled It with the ground after 
it had been delivered up to the foldiera to be plunder¬ 
ed. The citirens likewife, being more ffrongly gt 
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their forces, furptifed Marins near Cirta as he nbs go¬ 
ing into winter quarters. The Roman geoerdl Oras fo 
pufhed on this occafion, that the barbarians though 
themfelves certain of viRory, and doubted not but they 
ihouldhe able to cxtinguifli the Roman name in Ntt- 
midia. But their incaution and too great feonrityJ"Sf“rtk® 
enabled Marius to give them a total defeat; which 
was followed four after by fo complete an over- 
throw, that their numerous array, confiUiiig of 90,000 
men, by the acceffion of a powerful corps of Moors, 
commanded by Bocchus’s fon Volux, was entirely min¬ 
ed. Sylla, Marius’s lieutenant, moil eminently diilin- 
guiihed liimfdf in the laff aflioii, which laid the founda¬ 
tion of his future greatnefs. Bacchus, now looking 
upon Jugurtha’s condition as defperate, and not being 
willing tc run the nik of lofing his dominions, ihowed 
a difpofition to clap up a peace with Rome. However, 
the republic gave him to underffand, that he muff not 
expeft to be ranked amongft its friends, till he had 
delivered up into the coiifulti hands Jugurtha, the in- 
veteiate enemy of the Roman name. The Maurita¬ 
nian monarch, having entertained a high idea of an 
alliance with that ffate, refolved to fatisf} it in this 
particular $ and was confirmed in his rdblutioii by one 
Dabar, a Nutrxdian prince, the fon of Maffugrada, 
and defeended by h» nadtheris fide from Mafiuiffa. 


— - -, - ^ - --*-jF ry Being clofely attached to the Romans, and extremely 

cached to that prince than any of the other Numidjsui^>.,p;reeablc to Bocebus on account of his noble difpofi- 
on account of the extraordinary privileges he indiily' d , he defeated ail the intrigues of Afpar, Juguriha’s 
them with, and of couife bearing a mote implaeablc miniffcr. Upon Sylla's arrival at the Mauritanian 

hatred to the Romans, he put to the fword or fold court, the a ffair there feemed to be entirely Itttled. 

for lUves. The true motive of the conful’s conduti; However, Bocchus, who was for ever projedling new 
2 defigns, 
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***■ *oH''tl7«»n, in the 
highett oegcec perfidious, debated within himfelft 
ther be fhould facnfice S^lla or Jugurtha, wh^iitere 
both then iq hts power. He was a Itoo* IbsAuit- 
ing with uncertainty, and combated byiLPphknu^V 
of fentiments. The fudden tsbnges vrmK dii^y. 
ed themfelvea in, h» countenance, anohia 

whole perfon, evidently ihowed how ftron^hk t«i«4 
was agitated. But at laft he retutned «s WSta de- 
fign, to which the bias of his mind 'fadhHM^turally 
to lead him. He thm^efore delivered udi |lugurtlla in" 
to the handt of Sytk, to be conduit td |iiCBrioi« 
who, by that fttcceftfhl event, happily this 

dangerous war. The kingdom of NuBii^ 1*#t #OW 
reduced to a new form: Bocchus, fbr liM sk^^aitt 
fervices, had the country of the Ma^xfyli, ta^^oua 
to Mauritania, afBgned him: wMotjU from^itf 
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Sgned for Juba’s adhering fo clofely afterwards to ttie 
Pompeian faftion. 

In confequcnce of the indignity Cx&r had offered •* 
Juba, and the difpotitiuB it haq oecafioaed* that prince ]r ^ ^ ^ 
did ^far great damage in the civil wars betwixt him CaJUr’t 
and jhsmpey. By a Sratagem he drew Curio, one of iMUicnsatii 
his Iwutenants, into a general a&ion, which it was Ms 
intered at that time to have^voidcd. He cauCed it to 
be given out all over Africa Propria and Numidia, that 
be was retired into fome Mmote coual;r| at a great di< 
ftance from the Roman territories, This coming to 
Curio’s ters, whp wes then befleging Utica, it bin¬ 
der^ him from talung the qehe^ry precautions 
i^inft a furprtfe. Sooh after, Roman general re- 
erivmg intelligmioe that a fm^T body of Numidians 
tm i^roacbhiil-JMii mtmp, he hknfelf at the hend 
41 hfs force* jm order to attack them, and, for fear 


took the name of jVJwn Sfium^ia Pri>*, they foouH Weape, began hts march in the nigbt, 

pna, or the coun^ of the h^yli, eras diltded into, Ihokklg tipah kimieff as lure of vi^lory. Some of th--ir 
..— r., ^ ^^em to 
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Tranfac- 
rioM after 


thiee parts; One of which was riven to HiCmpfa!, ano- 
ther to Mandreftal, both deicendaatl of Mafinifiai 
and the third the Romans annexed w AiHea Propria, 
or the Roman province adjacen^ to it. beesRuc 

of Jugurtha after he had graced Ma^'i triumph, 
at which ceremony he was led jlu el^s, towetW 
witli, his two fons, through the ffreeti of Rome, 
we have already laid before our readers. See Juoux* 

THA. 

Jttgurtha’a two fons furvived him, but fpent their 
Uvea in captivity at Venufia. However, one of them, 
®* named pitjwhu, was, for a Ihort time, releafed from 
' bis coawsement by Aponius, who bedeged Aceme in 
the Jttt between the Romans and the Italian alUes. 
That general brought this prince to his army, where 
lie treated him as king, in order to draw the Numidian 
forces off from the Roman fervice. Accordingly thofe 
Numidians no fooner heard that the fon of their old 
king was fighting for the allies, than they began to 
defert by companies; which obliged Julius Cselar the 
conful to part with all his Numisjliati cavalry, and fend 
them back into Africa. Some few years after this 
event, Pompey defeated Cneiua Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, and Hiarbas one of the kings of Numidia, kill* 
ing 17,000 of their men npon the fpot. Not fatisfied 
with this viftory, that general punued the fugitives 
to their camp, which he foon forced, put Dumitius 
to the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then 
reduced that part of Numidia which belonged to Hiar* 
bas, who feems to have fucceeded Mandreftal above- 
I mentioned i and gave it to Hiempfiil, a neighbouring 

I Numidian prince, defeended from MafifinilTa, who bad 

I nx always oppofed the Marian faftion. 
f nfar m* Suetonius informs us, that a difpute happened be* 

*'Its Juba, tween Hiempfal and one Mafintha, a noble Numidian, 
whom, it is probable, he had in fome refpedf injured 
when Julius Cwfar firft began to make a ngure in the 
world. The fame author adds, that Caslar warmly 
efpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and even grofsly in- 
fulted Juba, Hiempfal’s fon, when he attempted to 
vindicate liis fathcr’a condoft on this occafion. H 

more unp2l 


pw^l vfwm fiirthjtr animat^ him. In fhort, 
ab^k day brcric tfp with the Nnmidiaus, 

whcia^e attacked wifdi great: bravery, though bis men 
Were tihen fafting, and vaftly fatigued by their fomd 
and precipitate march. In the mean time, Juba, who, 
immedu^y after the propagation of the rumour 
above mimtiotied. Had taken care to march privately, 
with the main body of the Numidian army, to fupport 
the detachment Cent before to decoy Curio, advanced 
to the rehef of hts men. The Romans had met with a 
great refiftance before he appeared | fo that he ealily 
broke them, killed Curio, with a great part of his 
troops, upon the fpot, parTned the reft to then camp, 
which he plundered, and took many of them puloiicrfr. 

Moft of the fugitives, who endeavoured to make then 
cfcape on board the ftups in the port of Utica, wetc 
either flain by the purfuers, or drowned. The rv> 
niainder fell into the hands of Varus, who would have 
faved them ; but Juba, who arrogated to hiinfeU the 
honour of this victory, ordered moil ol them to be put 
to the fword. it 

This viftory infufed new life and vigour into thejuba o,ar. 
Fumpciiin fadion, who thereupon conftired gK.it 
nouis upon Juba, and gave him the title of ittig 'f all 
NunuJta. But Cairar and bis adherents declared hint 
an enemy to the ftate of Rome, adjudging to Boeduw 
and Bogud, two African prtncce entirely in their in* 
tereft, the fovcrcignty of his dominions. Juba aftei* 
wards, uniting his forces with thofe of Scipiu, reduced 
Cxfar to great extremities, and would in all piobabi* 

Iity have totally ruined him, had he not been rehivcd 
by Publius Sittius. That general, haring formed a 
confiderable corps, coniiftiiig of Roman exiles, and 
Mauntanian troops fent him by Bocchus, according 
to Dio, or, as Cxfar will have it, Bogud, made an 
irruption into Gaitulia and Numidia, whilit Juba was 
employed in Africa Propria. As he ravaged thefc 
countries in a dreadful manner, Juba immediately ro¬ 
te J to ij^rned with the beft part of his army, to preferve them 
* deftruaion. However, Cxfar knowing his 

unp4®"liorfe to be afraid of the enemy's elephants, did not 


pulled him by the beard, than which^i --. o x-x 

donable affront could not be offered toln African. In t^hmk proper to attack Sapio in the •bfen« of the 
fhort, he fereened Mafintha from the infnlts and vio- Numidian, fall his own elephants, an^d a frelb rem* 
lencc of his enemies} from whence a rcafon may be af* forcement of tioops, hourly expedltd, amved from 
voi. XIII. Paul. ^ 
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Witli this acceffion of ftrength,he imagined him- NUMITOR, the fon of Procas king of Alba, and Nuniitor 
fclf able to give a good account, both of the Roman the brother of Amullus. Procas before his death made II 

force* with which he wa* to ,^ope, and the haibarian*. him and Amulius joint heirs to the crown, on condition 
In the mean time Seipio defpattdied.reiterated expre^es of their reigning annnally by turn* : but Amulius, on’ "“s' 
to Jaba to haifen to hit aiTtdan^c ; not 2i^> :fettif|| poifeflion of the throne, excluded Numitor, 

vail, upon him to move out of Numidia, tiB foU Xiapfus he ordered to be put to death, and 

niifed him the poiTefllon of all tlie Roman dohs|nhl!n'*'i0' ^hfj^ %lvia, Numitur’s only daughter, to bc« 

Africa, if tWey could from thence expel Cxfan pp»ei*^toh^\ <ri«s,|)rincxl^^ becoming pregnant, dc- 

immcdktely ^t him in l^otion ; fu that,..batting,lent ^e. ^aa.^ith child by the gi^ Mart ( and 

a lar« detachWnt to make head ngatnR ^ttiuiji, he forth, Remnt and Romnlus, who 

marched witV of hi* troop* to afhft Scipio, at AAi^tot, and reftore'd Numitor to the 

However, Catfa^stt lad ovmh^w.Sdplo». *!^Ct'^;llee Rrmv* and^ 

I..alneni)s, near thil^town of'l%ti{^^. ai# fl^e^ __ pidcc or.ihoney otherwife called 

their campa. A* l^pio waa the furpi®^ and ’ 

defeated, Jtiba fe^ ^to Nt^idia.tR^hut waiting fi^ and father of Joflnia, 

Cxlar.’* approach -'the hodyj^'the J iof ^ip ^te^r'J^raiin.The Greeks gave .him the 

detached againil hav'iing'^K]^d^e9@}i^^^ Tbiaman is knov .1 iu 

perfed by that general, none pf .%W father of jfofltua. 

receive mm. . Abandooed countries, who 

fought death in .a.fingle i-flimhat devote?, or nph^y, to a rt-ligioua 

having killed.hiih, cauied life. ' 

*4 one of Kifi flavc*. , . '-vi'} in the ancient Chriftianchurch, 

^^***‘'^'**'*®virginity, before the 

^“^“^1*11 “r frica Propria, C^f»^«ade'h 1 iiii^ld 5 ;‘wiMljer^^^ ■ ko^wn in the world, a» appears 

• province, which he redote^ .i^,.jt;:Roman from Cyprian and Tertulian. Thefe, 

Crifpus Saih^hif to'ji^eni k ;hr ^^lity ^p^titj^hrut, for ;a^ fometimea called ecchjtafiical 

with private mRn>fu^/tp,|d|^^iih>d. 1^1(111^4^ the in- we^ .^^^oniy enrolled in the canon or 

habitants, and, by that" t^esi9»7-,^t it/?>«t of titeir mtricuhl of the church. They differed from the 
power ever to fliake ofl the ^omtui yoke.; VHowever, mr^aRic-virgins chiefly in tliis, that they jhved. private- 
liocchus and Bogud ftill preferveda fort of fOvefefgn- ly in their fathers houl'cs, whereas the oy^ek’lived in 
ty in the countiy pf ^W .MafTsftKjxnd Mauritania, phnsirairiitieB ; hut their proftffion of virg^t1^|[^s not 
fince tlie former of thpA deferted Cm- Co as fo make U criminal for them to t)iin^jafter- 

f;tr, lent an army into to; plpiiifbi^Ppmpeians} ward?, if they thought lit. As to the confeenktioa of 

and the latter, with his forpes, ji'^fkined \imory to J^gin*, it had fomc things peculiar in itt Jb'was 
declare for Caifar at the ever mfimoritW® battle of .pjluaHy performed publicly in the church by the bifliop.' 

Muiula. Bogud, afterwards iiding ■ ilitb.'iAntony The- virgin made a public pvofeGion of her rcfolutiou, 
againft OAavius, fent a body of forces to afliS hi;n in , and then the bifliop put upon her the accuftomed ha- 
Spaiu j at which time the Tingilaniana revoking from bit of facred virgins. One part of this habit was a 
him, lloechus, with an army corotiofcd of Romans in veil, called the facrum •vdamen ; another was a kind of 
the intereft of Ch^avius, -who,,'paflw'd over from Spain ,mitre or. coronet worn upon the head. At prefent, 
iulo Africa, and his own fiibjeSs, pofTeflied himfclf of when a. woman is to be made a nun, the habit, veil, and 
Mauritania Tingitana. Bogud . flied to Antony; and ring of the candidate arc carried to the altar ; and flic 
Oftavius, after the conclulioft of the war, honoured hcrfcif, accompanied by her neareft relation.^, is con- 
thc inhabitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Ro- diifted to the bifliop, who, after mafs nnd an anthem, 
man citizens. He likewi(e confirmed Bocchtis king ;(the fubject of vvhtch is, “ that flie ought to have-her 
of Mauritania Casfarienfis, or the country of the Maf lamp lighted, btcaufe the bridegroom k coming to 
frefyli, in the pofllffion of'^^gitania, which he had meet her),” pronounces the bcnediflioui. then ftie rife* 
conquered, as a reward for hfgjjiinportalit ftrvices. In up, and the bifliop confeevates the new habit, fprink- 
this he imitated the example df his great prcdecclTor ling it with holy water. "When the candidate has put 
Julius Caifar, who divided fume of the fruitful plains on her religious habit, flic prefents hcrfclf before the 
of Numidia among the foldicrs .if P. Sittius, who had hilhop, and ling*, on her knees, Ancllla Chrifli fum, 
conquered ^eat part of that country, auJ appointed Ac.; then flie receives the vejli and afteiwards the ring, 

Sittius hitnfelf fovcrcign of tliat diftrift, Sittius, as by which flic is married to.CIhriftj and laftly, the crown 
has been intimated above, having taken Cirta, killed of virginity.' When flie is crowned, an anathema is dc- 
Sabura, Juba’s general, entirely difperfed Lie forces, pounced a^infl, all who lhal} attempt to make her 
and either cut on or taken p’-ifoners moft pf tbtfiPqm- her vWws. ' In fome few inftances, perhaps, it 

pelan fugitives that efcaped from the battle uf Thkp- may have lisppened that nunneries, iRcmafterit s,' dec. 
fus, |tighly deferred to be diftinguiflied in fp etniucLt a may have been ufcful as well to moralitysnd religion as 
manner. After Bocchus’s deatli, Mauritania and th fu literature : in the grpfs, liowever, they have been 

Maflxfylian Numidia were in all refpefts confidcred lii /hly prejudicial} aud liowever well they might be 

Roman provipec*^^ ■, ppnftd to do when viewed in theoryj in fact theyare 

NUMISMA'I'OGRAPHIA, a term ufed f .r the unnatural and impious. It was furciy far from the in- 

defeription and knowledge bf ancient wins and ro. dais, tcniioii of Pj-pvidi.nca,ta fecludc youth and beauty in a 

whether of gedd, filver, or braf*. Sec Coitts aud Mr- cloillcrcd ruin, 01 to deny them the innocent enjoyment 
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NUNCIO, 



Kun>.to 


]V’» iiti 


NUN 

NUNCIO* Or Nt^TlO| Bi 
pope to feme C it! oJit puiiLi. oi (late, or a pufon who 
at‘'ends on th* pipe's hchctlf at a congrtC, or au af« 
' niSIy of f(\ei il diTi'i..'ladors. 

N UNCUT AT IVE, in the fchooh, fomething that 
IS only nominal, of*his no exiftenee but in name, 

NvNCifir ih IFtll ar Te/lamenU a will nuide ■•er* 
ball), and not put ra writing. See the articles Wfat. 
and TrsTAMrar. 

NUNUINA, a goddefs among Uw ^iM^eht hea¬ 
thens, fuppofed to ha\e the care of th« l^fication of 
infants. And becaufe male infants wet« purified tune 
days after then buth, her name » derived nonut^ 
OI the ninth, though female infaqts vrere the 

eighth day t whieh puiification was try 

the Romans. *• a' 

haUNDINAL, NmdiHahti » name whn^-^ Ros 
m ins gave to the eight fi.fi letters of the alphaliet iifed 
in then knlendar. 

Tina hnes ofktters) A* B,JC» IX 0 » H, is 

C ' led and lepeated fucceffiv^ ftiom this fifft to the 
d*iy of the yeai: one of thefe always m^refied tlte 
maihet days, oi the afiembiice called fimfi no 

vendtnift becaufe they retumedorvety aide days. The 
country people, aftti working tight days fu^offively, 
came to town thv ninth, to thttr tevttA^nmmtodi.* 
tica, and to info, m themfelves of whot iwted to reli 
gion and government. Thus the hundiaal day bein| 
undei A on the fii fi, ninth, feventeenth, and twenty 
fifth davs of Januaiv, &c. the letter I) will be th 
nundinal hrttci of the year followi ig. Thtfc nundi 
nals bear a very great refemblance to the domtutca 
letteis, which icturn every eight days, as the nundiOal 
did every nine. ‘ 

NUNDOCOMAR, a Rajah in Bengal, and heai 
of the Branmis, who, in 1775, was coudemmd to Si 
Ignomuiious death by F nghlfi ! ms nee intioduced 
Ul an Euglilh remit oi |uftlei nevely tftilillflied, foi i 
forgery chatged to have bei ii i c n n itti 1 f j hi n nuini 
5 tars btfore. That he w is g iiltj of the deed c. iino 
bcqutftionid; but theic was liiiei) ioinethiti' '1 in 
in tondemning a imn by an ex pojl Ja lo Im. ift bon 
his fite with the utmoft foititude, m the full t nh 
dence that his foul would foon be reunitu' to the uni 
verfal fpnit whence it had Ipunig Set Mt taphy 
SICS, Part III. Cb. TV. Of the h >n(iltt\ of th’ Srul 
Monte Nooto, in the environs ol Naplt , b'oek 
up the valley of Averno. “ This im lU* 111 (Mr Sv ’i 
burnt tells us) aiofe in the yen fn aftci le 

peated quikingv, the earth buill afundei, end mad( 
way foi a diluge of hot afhts and flamtv, whith idiiq 
CKtiemtlv high, and datktning tht atmolpheie, fel 
down again and formed a cueiilai mound four tnile 
in ciicumferente, and icoo ftet high, with a laigi 
cup in the middle. Tlie w n i 1 ding aUerwards, waft 
cd the lighter paitieles ovti the countrj, hlamd ve 

till./t ilir nnimaUvrilO eiazed. the eOU 
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an ambalTador fiom the fequcnce was, that the place was defeited, till Don 

Ptdio de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, encouraged the 
inhabit ints b) example and otheiwifi to leturn. 

“ Pait of Montt NuoVo is cultivated, but the larger 
portion of Its deehv ity is Wildly oveigtow n with pnekly 
Woom, and rank weeds that emit a vti y fetid lulphu* 
reoUs fmejl. The crater is fhallow, its inliJe clad with 
fhrubs, and the bltlc area at the bottom plantui with 
fig and niulbeny trees j a tnoft ftijkmg ipceiau 1 of 
the amaning viciflitudes that take place m this otraoi- 
dinary country. 1 faw no traces of lava or melt..i 
matter, and few ftones within. 

« Neof l 3 w toot of this mountain the fubterraneous 
files a^ Orith fuch immediate powCf, that even the fand 
at the bottom of the fca ri heated to an luiolerablc dc< 


Nureui- 

lirr4,s 


gtee.” 

NUPTIAL KITES, the cerOn^ies attcuduug the 
fifiemniutum of maiuage, which wei different in dif- 
ferem ages and countries. We cannot omit heie a 
which was pia^lifeJ by the Romans on tlieft 
Occarmns { was this t Immediately afu 1 the«hicf 
ceremonwa wre over, the new man ted man threw 
nutt about the room foi the boj s to fcramble foi. Va¬ 
rious reofons hive been afUgned forit f hut that which 
moft generally prevails, and fecins to be the moft juft, 
w, that by riiis bA the bndegrooro Bgnificd his rtlolu- 
t.on to abandon trifles, and commence a fenous toiirft 
of Ufe { whom e nucthus t '/c’Zif jn this fcnle* becan.c a 
pttweib. They might alio be an emblem of fertility. 

The ancient Giteks had a perfon to eonduA the 
bride from hci own to the bridegroom's houfe, mJ 
hence he was called bj the Gieeks Nympfj^oq , whuh 
term was aftervi arda ufed both by the Romana and the 
Jews. 

NITRFMBLRG, an imperial city of Germany, 
e-apital of B tfriuoiy of the fame name, fituatid m h. 
Long. 11’, N. Lat. 47. 10. Tt ftands on tlu K g- 
II tz, ovr which't has levetal bridgei, be’h of woid 
and fionc, at tlu bottom of a li 11, rtc milts fioni 
rjurtlnirg, 87 fuim Munich, 46 fnmi W uitzhur , 
and’50 fioM Ratifbon j ai d i> thought by Jon e to bt 
'he .‘•Ijodunum, and by others the Caflruin Noiuun 
of tlie aneitfiit-. 

'i 1 1 eity hto derived its nime from the lull, upo 
whii h il nidi tin e iftle, e li’ed, in Latn, Cailn m No' 
riium, 1 jund wlue'i the eitv w is Kgl 11 to In 1 uill 

and wl • ihecnpcrorsformnlyWt.nl, iiil lun 
they Kdqe Itill, ,vheii they nals by that ci y ituv 
tliiie ritfti r, ^pietims itlicks tlie iiowii, f. pie 
iluthe,, bulkin , ind other 01 iiametof Cbaileinapn 
fz), wliiJi leii d alii the «rop 101 I lopolJ, wliei 
he went tlnlht aftu Ins ilcdlKin, lo r lei'e tin ho 
mairf <.t the civ. Hh 

1.1 IS tin c ugh It, u i thofi oi Rednt/ and Ochw u 
rack, whnh pafs bs it- walls, (mnifli the inlnbtiarits 
befidea othci advai tages, v itli the roeins ot miking 
all forts of ftolhi, dye., and other maiiufiiteiea ( i)- 

\) 7 . anc 
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kmagi c, uchly embrouUud , tht iinpunl nu po j with pUtts of lO^ , tin ftlovffu triihunUtiCtl 

the apple, the golden feepni, Old Iwo . , i.etion and coioriation 

affemble in this city the hill di 11 1 it he Kilds vdiices depct.dii)„ Upon it, ai. inliinte nui.ilnr c 

(n) There is m Nurembeit,, a. J in tl c neighbouing viUiges aepet.01 „ j 
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and t<^it Rrfasch art earned and fold 


dies. 


It is a large and well built town, but not very po¬ 
pulous. Its fortaficationa fra a double wall, flanked 
with towers monnting caADOA, and a deep ditch. The 
magiftratts, and molt of the inbabiUuts, are Luther- 
ans. There aie a gie.nt many thurches and chapels in 
jl. In that of St Stbald is a hrais monument vX the 
faint; aud a p<&ine, Tcprtftnling tl»e creation the 
woild, by the celebrated Albert Durer, wlm was • na¬ 
tive of the town ; but the fineft cbdrch in the town it 
that of Si Giles. In that of the Holy Ohoft ar« ktp% 
moft of the jewels pf the empire, together with the 
pretended fpear with which our Saviour’s fide wM 
pierced, a thorn of biS crown, and a piece of the man¬ 
ger wherein he was laid. Here are alfo a great many 
hofpitals, one in particular for foundlings, and another 
for pilgrims} with a gymnafium, an anatomical th^ 
tre, a granary, a fine public library, the old imperial 
fortrels or caftle, feme lemains of the old citadd ot tlii^ 
hut graves of Nuremberg, feveral Latin anacft* 

demy of painting, a well furnHhed arfenal^ « Teutonic 
faonfe in which the Roman Otholic fervice it totoated, 
and a mint. Mr Keyflcr fays, there are uptcirds of 
500 ftrects in it, about 140 fountains, idchi^hes, 44 
lehgious houfes, 1* bridges, 10 maritet places, and 
25,000 inhabitants; and that its territdnes, befides the 
lapital and four other .towns, contain above 500 vil¬ 
lages, and about ifiotdilson the Regnitz. The trade 
of this city, though tqmn the decline, is ftill very^gital, 
many of its manufitSurw being ttiU exported to aU 
paits of the world { among which may be reckoned a 
great variety of curious toys in ivory, wood, and metal, 
already mentioned. The city has alfo diftingoiflied 
itfelf in the arts of painting and engraving. When the 
emperor Henry VI. afiifted at a tournament in Nurem¬ 
berg, he laifcd 38 burghers to the ikgrae of nobility, 
the defccndaiits of whom are called Mtieumt, and have 
the government of the city entirely in their hands j 
the whole council, except eight mafiers of companies, 
who are fummoned only on extraordinary occafions, 
coniifiiiig of them. Among the fine brafs cannon in 
the arfenal, is one that is charged at the breech, and 
may be fir^ eight times to a minute ; and two that 
tarry balls of eighty pounds. The city keeps, in con- 
ilant pay, feven companies, confiftmg each, in time of 
peace, of loo men, but, in time of war, of 185 j two 
troops of cuitalBers, each confifitng of 85 men ; and 
two companies of invalids. There are alfo 24 compa¬ 
nies of bnrghers, well armed and difciplined. On the 
new bi.dgc, which is fsid to have con 100,000 guil¬ 
ders, are two pyiamids, on the top of one of which is 
a dove with yn olive branch in her bill, and on the 
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even in the In- other an imperial black eagle. Mufic alfo floariihes 
greatly in Nuremberg; aud thofe wno dtligfat in me¬ 
chanic arts and manufaflures cannot anywhere better 
gratify their curiofity. As an tmperisl city, it has a, 
feat and voice at the diets of the empird and circle, 
paying to the chamber of Wetzlar 812 rixdoUars each 
term. The territory belonging to the city is pretty 
larges oontainiog, befides two confiderable forefts of 
]^M, the S^bgld and Lmrmst feveral 

towas 

W# bk<^ipsiiimlMed i^ready that certun families 
calledjpiiti^iafis to the exclufion of the reft, poflefs 
the offices of she fenale. They are compofM of 4a 
vhkA two eaftellans, or TCipctual fe- 
fitft ^oo» has his wfidenw 
aaftellans aflemble fometimes in 


.Nttrem*^ 

berg 

0 

Kiu^ng. 


in the 1 

the ilHth five or fix of the chief members^, to 
bold a coaoeil (a). And, as thh city glories 
in being one of tbe fitft which embraced lAitlmranifm, 
It preferVes t^hepHvQ^e of that in oivfi matters, not 
admitungony t^MIhoUcs to the magiftiimy or freedom 
of the t<Mfa4 the Catholics there haviii^ the liberty 
oalv of refni^oiag uu^ the proteRion of the reft, and 
pertonaiiw thdid f^lgiods worlhip in a eonunandery of 
Malta, aiM this hat at certain hours, not todifturb the 
Luthi^SS ffikcwiie affinnble there, although in 
pofteffikm m all the ether churches. 

This city is particularly noted for its antiquity, 
grandeur, fortifications, its triple walls of hewn ftone, 
its laige and deep moat, ks fine houfes, laige churches, 
its wide ftreets, always clean, and for its curious and 
large library, and its magazine ftored with every thing 
proper for its defence. 

nursery, in gardening, is a piece of lead fet 
a|»rt for raifing and propagating aQ forts of trees and 
plants to fupply the garden and other plantations. 

NURSING OP cHiLDREM. See Lactatio. 

Tbe following obfervations are faid to be the refult 
of long experience f. A child, when it comes into th< 
world, is almoft a round ball; it is the nuifc’s part 
afiift nature, in bringing it to a proper ihape. The 
child fliould be laid (the firft month) upon a thin mat- 
trefs, rather longer than itfelf, which the nnrfe will 
keep upon her lap, that thechild may always lie ftraigbt, 
and only fit up as the nurfe flants the mattiefs. To fet 
a child quite upright before the end of tbe firft monthr 
hurts the eyes, by making the white part of the eye 
appear below the upper eyelid. Afterwards the nurfe 
will begin to fet it up and dance it by degrees. Tbe 
child muft be kept as dry as poi^le. 

The clothing fiiould be very light, and not much 
longer than the child, that the Ten may be got at 
with cafe, in order to have than <wcn r^bed in the 

day 


workmen, very kigenioos in making feUural kmds pf toys of wood, which are carried through all {h« fiitrs of 
Germany, and from thence through all Europe. Tbefe toys are called Nurembergs; aud they have fo great a 
fale, that it even exceeds deferiptiM. Tbit employniwnt affords a livelihood to the greateft part of tbe inhabi¬ 
tants of the city ; and they make a very confiderablei^t,from this traffic. 

(c) Of thefe 4X members, there are only 34 chofimtAn* the patrician {iuniUet j the other eight are taken 
from among the burghers, and make in a manner a fmsU feparatc body. 

(d) This fecret council is compofed of feven principal chiefs of the republic, and for that reafoti is called 
frptttnvh Ate. It determines the moft important affairs ; and is the dtpofitorv of the precious ftones of tbe cm- 
piiL, of the imperial cfown, tbe cnfigns, feak, and keys of the city. ' 
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Hmdiif d«r witli a TOm hand or amnd, and in piitirnW the 
'—-' iniide of them. 

Rubbing a child all over takei off fcurf, aud makes 
the blood circulate. The one breaft (hould be rubbed 
with the hands one way, and the other the othidr way, 
night and morning at lead:. 

The ankle bones and infide of the knees Ihould be 
rubbed twice a day; this will ilrcagthen thofe narta, 
and make the child ftretch its knees and kert th/ttii 
fiat, which is the foundation of an crea a^ f^erul 
perfon. ' % 

A nurfe ought to keep a child as liMht Vher arms 
as poiiible, leu the legs ihould be craiapdis the 
toes turacd inwards. Let her always s^Ud’a 

legs loofe. The oftener the poftueeils dhhMMlt the 
better. ri>. 

'Buffing a child about, and eaercifiag it la open 
air in weather, is of the greateft Kttieef, • In 4. 
ties, children are not to be kept In hot rosmbi^ hot to 
hare as much mr ae poffiblc. 

Want of exerdfe is thecaufe of laigc'kcftdtk weak 
and knotted joints, a contnuRed breaU| sr ' ‘ 

Sons coughs and tttiffed lungs, an 

aud waddling gait, behdea a utAaetous tifaitt 

ills. 

The child's flefli is to be kept perfeiftly dean, by 
conftantly wafhing its limbs and likewife its neck 
and ears) beginning with warm water, till by de¬ 
grees It will not only bear, but like to be -walhed with 
cold. 

Rifing early in the morning is good for all children, 
provided they awake of themfelves, wiiich they gene¬ 
rally do : but they are never to be waked out of their 
Oecp, and as foon as poffiblc to be brought to regular 
floeps in the day. 

When laid in bed or cradle, their legs arc always to 
be laid ffraight. 

Children, till they are two or three years old, muft 
never be fuffered to walk, long enough at a time to be 
weary. 

Girls might be trained to the proper management 
of children, if a premium were given in free Ichuols, 
workhoufes, &c. to thofe that brought up the fineft 
child Co one year old. 

If the mother cannot fuckle the child, get a whole- 
feme cheeiful woman, with young milk, who has 
been ufed to tend young children. After the firft fix 
months, fmall broths, andjjinnocent foods of any kind, 
may do as well as living wholly upon nulk. 

A principal thing to be always attended to is, to 
give young children conftant exercife, and to keep them 
in a proper pofture. 

With aegard to the child's drefs in the day, let it 
be a Ihirt; a petticoat of fine flannel, two ^ or three 
inches longer than the child’s feet, with a dimity top 
(commonly called a to tie behind; over 

that a furcingle made of fine buckTamt two inonei 
broad, covered over with fattn or fine ticken, with a 
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Two caps are to be put on the bead, till the child NufemU 
has got moft of its teeth. I . 

1 he child|B drefs for the night may be a fliirt, a 
blanket to tic on, and a thin gown to tie over the 
blanket. 

NUSANCE, or Nuisance, in law, a thing done 
to the annoyance of another. 

Nuifanccs are either public or private.—A public 
nuifance is an offeuce againft the public in general, 
either by doing what tends to the annoyance of all the 
king's fttbje&s, or by neglcfting to do what the com¬ 
mon good requites: in which cafe, 41 annoyances and 
injuries to ftrects, highways, bridges, and large rivers, 
as alfo diforderly aichoufes, bawdy-houfes, gaming 
boufes, ftagria for rope-dancers, fitc, are held to be com¬ 
mon nuilances.'—A private nui&nce u, when only one 
perfon or femily is annoyed by the doing of any thing; 

M where a perfon ftops up the light of another's houie, 
or builds in fuch a manner that the rain falls from his 
houfe ujMfi hti neighbour’s. 

NU'r, amniRg bo tanilts, denotes a rFaiCAariuM 
of an extraordinary hardnefs, cncloiing a ktruel or 
feed. 

NUTATION, in aftronomy, a kind of tremulous 
motion of the axis of the earth, whereby, in each an¬ 
nual revolution, it is twice iiatined to the ecbptic, and 
as often returns to its former polition. 

NUTCRACKER. .See Con v us, N* 8. P,,,,. 

“ This bird (fays Buffon) is diffinguifhed from the <.csxi.vir. 
jays and maraies by the fhape oi its bill, wbuh is 
ftraighter, blunter, and compofed of two unequal 
pieces. Its inftinfl is alfo different; for it prefers the 
refidence of high mountains, and its difpofition is not 
fo iTiucb thiAured with cunning and fufpicion." 

They live upon hand nuts, acorns, wild henries, the 
kernels of pine tops, and even on inlcdls. 

“ fiefides the biilliancy of the plumage, the nut¬ 
cracker is remarkable for the triangular white fpots 
which are fpread over its whole body, except the head. 

Thefe fpots are fmallcr on the upper part, and broad- 
et on the breaft ; their effe£^ is the greater, us they 
are contrafled with the brown ground. 

“ Thefe birds arc moft attached, as I have obfmed 
above, to mountainous fitnatioiis. They aie comtnou 
in Auvtrgne, Savoy, Lorraine, Franthe-Comptt, .Swii- 
ztrland, the Berganmique, in Auflria, iii the moun¬ 
tains which are covered with foretts of pines. They 
alfo occur in Sweden, though only iu the Tout lie in 
parts of that country. The people in Germanj (..ill 
them Tuikey buds, Italian birds, African bird-, 
which language means no more than that they arc 
foreign. 

“ Though the nutcrackew are not birds of paflagc, 
they fly fometimes from the mountains to the plains. 

Eiifch fays, that flutks of them are often obferved to 
accompany other birds into different parts of Gcnna- 
ny, efpeeiaily where, there are pine jforLfts. But in 
1754, great flights of them entered Fiance, patiicu- 
l;iijy Burgundy, where there are few pines; they were 


ribbon faftened*to it to tic It on, which anfwers every y . „ i .u , »i.' c ir a ,i « 

purnofe of ftays, and has none of their inconveniences. Jfc,fatigued on their arnval, that they fuffeicd then.- 
Over this pm a robe, or a flip and frock, or whatever ^Wfflvcs to be caught by the hand, 
you like bSft ; provided it is faftened behind, and not « We cannot find in writers of natural hiftory any 
’ . . 1 . .v -'-details with regard to their laying, their inmhation, 


much longer than tbc child’s feet, that their motions details with regard to their ayiij, n«r m 
may be ft.iaiy obferved. 
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Kvatteh, Jcc. for tlicT Hnant inxcceflible fpoM, tihere th«y cn- 
Muuncg. jay undifttiroed fafety and felicity.’' 

NirTHATCHf in oinithology. See SittAi its 

genetic name. In this place we AlsU only extrad 
from BuiTun an account of two fpeckt of foreign biids 
related to the nuthatch. 

1. "Ibe gt t'U hoxik-lilled nuthatch<^*^ It it the lai'- 
geft of the known nuthatches: its biU* thon^ prets* 
ty ftrai^lit^ is inflated at the middle, and a little hook¬ 
ed at the end; tlie nodrils are round; the qU01s of 
the tail and of the wings edged with orange do a 
brown ground; the throat white ; the head and back 
gray } the under fide of the body whitilh. Such 
the principal properties of the bird. It was obfervtffi 
by Sloane in Jamaica. 

“ Its total length is about feren inches and a half; 
the bill is eight lines and one third i the upper mandtUe 
a little protuberant neai the middle; the mid toe, ei|^ 
lines and one third; the alar extent, eleven inches ahd 
a quarter; the tail about twenty-three lines.” ^ ^ 

2. The J\)oHtd or Surinam nutbateb, i.iij M^ hh u an<>I tifC 
ther American nuthatch, with a hookco^l; bbt dif¬ 
fers fiom the preceding in fixe, plumage, and climate: 
it inhabits Dutch Guiana. 

“ The upper fide of the head and of the body is of 
a dull alh colour; tbe fupenor coverts of the wings 
of the fame colour, but terminated with white; tlie 
throat white ; the breaft and all the under fide of the 
body cinereous, and more dilute than the upper fide, 
with white llieaks feattcred on the bread and fidcs, 
which foiins a fort of fpeckling; the b&end lege 
brown. • 

** Total length, about fix inches} the bl 0 » an inch ; 
the tarfus, ftven lines and a half { the mid. toe, eight 
or nine lines, and longer than the bind toe, whofe nail 
is tbe fttonged; the tail, about eighteen lines, con- 
fitting of twelve nearly equal quills, and exceeds the 
sMiigs thirteen or fourteen lines.” 

NUTMEG. Sec Mvristka, its generic name. 

I’hc tree which produces this fruit, was formerly 
thought to grow only in tbe Banda iflands. It is 
now pad a doubt, however, that it grow’s in the Ifie 
of France and in all or moil; of the ifles of the South 
feas. It feems a little remarkable that this trade, whu h 
is certainiya lucrative one, iliould have been fu long mo¬ 
nopolized by the Dutch. Their cunning and defire to 
retain it in their own hands feems to account for the 
idea that fo generally prevailed formeily that it grew 
only in their fettleiHentS. It was repoited as eaily as 
the year 1751, upon what appealed at that time to be 
go Ji1 groundi, that it waslik' ,y to be produc cd in the 
Weft Indies. An Englifh failu'- faid he bad feen fomc 
trcis in Jamaica, and the govcinur on inquiry found 
it fo, and that they agreed exaftly with the deferip- 
lioD given of thofe in the Spice lllands in the EiiA In¬ 
dies. This account, which was given it) the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine for January 1751, wf have a^jver feen 
confiimid ; and therefore we fuppofe that the expeAa- 
tions formed were cither frtiftnited or premattire ; 
however, it is ct rtain> as we have obferved under tiu* 
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and New Guinea, which was printed at Paris m 177 ?» Nuimsg, 
and tianflated into Englitti and printed at Buiy St Nutiitiou. 
Edmund’s in 1781, &c. and to Bougainville’s soyage,' 
and Dr llawkcfworth’s compilation of Englifh voy¬ 
ages? 

It will not, however, we truft, be deemed improper, 
nor befide our purpofc, if we lay before our leaders 
f|^4^0wuig jRKOtint of tbe dangerous confequctices 
itbif artl^,to cxcefs. It was given by Dr 
iqd.jlj'thc Gentleman’s Maga- 
' '' ' 

Dowor liilefia, about thirty-fix 
couftitytion, and who enjoyed a 
ho’^ng fidt, fluting foiuc days, 

|it in Hi heid» by wsy of re- 
which weighed au toge- 
ik, in eating them,, fame 
fooner done, hut he 
pain in the head, 

, 4^ was ia^ontly deprived of 
,,fti>d of althu fenfes. Hr was 
jhe iRpaincd two days and two 
oBi^Sed with laifitude, always 
“ 'ttble to fkep. The thiid 
ftate, which is called a ro- 
, 'Intermitting pttlfe. Cepha- 
and among others the fpirit of 
cetduilic vitriol, and theeflence of caftorram, were ad- 
mlnittered in good fpirit of fal at imonise. The fourth 
day he recovered a little, but bad abfoiWtdy loft his 
memory, fo as not to ri member the Irail ^S|ftg he had 
done in his life. A continued fever then came on, ac¬ 
companied by an obflinate watchfulnefs; a palpittij^ion 
of the heart teemed to be the forerunner of other ff mp- 
soms, and he was finally firuck with a palfy in ail 1 ^ 
limbs. 

“ At the expiration of eight days, he recovered the 
uft of reafon, and faid, that during tbe firft four days 
or his illntfs, be ftumd to himfelf to have conftantly 
a thick veil before his eyes, and that a great nnmber 
of fpaiks and flatties (ontiuiially tflucd from it. All 
the bad fymptoms of this malady yielded at Lift fuc- 
ciilivcly to the continued life of remedies fuittd to his 
condition ; and in three months tunc he was petfedly 
recovered, but be was particulaily indebted for his cure 
to meicunal and ammoniacal remedies. 

“ According to chemical principles, it might per¬ 
haps be faid, Uiat the aromatic and oily fait contain¬ 
ed in nutmeg, of which this patiept had taken too 
large a dole, had immedwtaly excited fo great an agj- 
tation in the humours, and fo rapid a motion in the 
animal ipirits, at. in fome mcafure to partake of the 
nature of fire, and that a vifeid and narcotic fiilphur, 
which refides likewife in the nutmeg, though in a lefs 
fenfible tnanneiv being carried at'the fame time into 
tbe mafs of blooflij „by fuddeuly fixing tbe ..nimal fpi- 
nts, and imere^lig their Qonrfe in the netvei, had 
afterwards mtiftaine ftupor iqthe limbs, the aphony, 
and the palfy. But I leave others to explain thefc 
phenomena} my oidy view, by communicating tin's 


generic name, that a wild fpccici of it grows at l^iitEobfervatioii, being to (bow that the immodeiate ufe of 
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bi'go. To avoid repetition, or the appearance of pio 
lixity, we nmft refer thofe who wifh for farther infor- 
iiiT’in tifpcdling the trade in this article to M. P. 
•S'lnnciat's account of $ voyage to the Spice lllands 
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nutiiiig may be attended with vciy gicat dangir.’ 

NlTTRlTiON, in the aninul economy, is 'be re- 
pai.ing the cnhtiiiual lofs which the (i.llcici't p.irti of 
the body undergo. The motion of ibc pdil» of the 

bodr. 
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body, tbe ftlftion of thiie paits wj*h each ctl u, and 
tTpccnlly tht action of the air, would dt tlioy tht body 
cntirdy, jf tbe loi<i v\ ti, not repa»."ed by a pu>jurdi<.t, 
couta'iiiiig ujilntnc jiucfs ; 'uliicli being digefttd in 
th' ftonieh, and afttiv\a'‘ds conveUrd into cliyk-, mix 
with the blood, and an difuibuted through the whole 
body fur its nutrition. 

In young perfons, the nutritive jhkres not oiijjf^feyve 
to repair the parts that are damaged, but iii> 

creafe them, w'hich is called ' 

In grown perfon*, the cutit^C w ctutiyufeere con- 

ntiv r^^rnnsiinafrmnrr&tvii *n t^ci 
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in intcimittcuts, piiticularly obftinatc quartans and 
in cuiitagious dylenttry. The ^ryebriM Jgnatu is a' 
tiLt of the lame kind ptoducing gourd-like fnut, the 
of which arc improperly caikd St Ignatios’s 

1 mi_ r. ar * I 1 _ f‘ __ 


ftantly dcrquainating, and again renewrit^ 
fame manner the parts rubbed off* OV 
rated from the flemy parts of the ‘{up 

plied with new SCffii j a wotwd ' ^ * plated 

perfon grows plump and fat- ^ t '* * '“f¥^ 

BOfTon, ill order to aceouot‘%'djtt|;i$ti<M^ fh^pofes 
tlie body of tU' ttniBiai or Teg«flita|frWi!itfe jH ^ind Cf 
mould, in whk 9 k'f!he’'a>tt|i«e)‘ neeplip^U^tnltion 
is muddled and i^oulated f^ion- 

tiiiucs ht) of 'What nature ia<thie an 

ammal or vegetable aflimilatea Qn l^,<eWjJf|^ftl)m;aftCe ? 
What power is it that coAfthonietfltyA. matter 

the aftivity and motion (rteddriii*y *to*\wi^cjM 4 te Jhis 
mould ? and, if fuch a force escidl, ##^ld If.liol l)c by 
a fimilar force that the intetndl hJiaaldSt^elf ihight be 
reproduced ? " 

As to the fiift qiieftion, he fuppofes that there «*• 
ids in natnre an lufuute number of living organickl 
parts, and that all oigani/ed bodies conlill of fuch or- 
ganical paAs ; tint their produ.'t'on coils nature no¬ 
thing, Ifttce their ex’ftcnce la coiitlant and invariable } 
fo that the matter which the animal or vegetable af- 
itmilatcs to its fubftance, is an organical matter of tbe 
ftme nature with that of the ammal or vegetable, 
which confcquenlly may augment Us volume without 
changing its form or altering the quality of the fub¬ 
ftance in the mould. 

As to the feionJ qucftion : Thcic exill (fayshcj in 
nature ccitain powers, as that ol gimity', thathavi no 
afhuity with the ixternal qualities of the body, hut 
art upon the mod ultimate pait-, and penct. itc tb. .n 
throughout, and which can iicvti fall under the obiti- 
vation of our ienfes. 

And as to the thitd qmllmii, he aniwers. that Inc 
internal mould itfelf is reproduced, not on'y by a (i- 
inilar power, but it is plain that H is the vc y fame 
power that caufes the unfolding and n prodiu tmu thcie- 
of: for it is fufficient (proceeds he), tl slm an 01 gs- 
iii/cd body that unfolds itfelf, there be fome pot liuu- 
Idi to the eshok, in order that this put may one d y 
become itfelf an orgaiiired body, alU\^ttlKr like that 
of w'hteh it is aftually a part. 

NITX moschata. SeeMvRisTicA andNsTMte. 

Nux Pillachm. 8ee Pis t At uiA. , , . . , 

Nlx FomUa, a flat, compreffed, round 
the breadth of a fliilling, biought from the Laft Indies. 
It is found to be a ceitain poifon for dogs, cats, S.'-. 
and It is nat to be doubted thit it would alfo prtne 
fatal to tuank'ud. Its fucl-ce is not much coi 1 ug. - 
ed; and its texluic is fnm like lu ni, and of a pale 
prayith-browii colour. It i> fa.d to be uli a> a jt- 
cilL agaiiifl the hite of a 0 ecu of 'V lUr rn..ho. It 
H conhdfably bitter ami dchieuoi ; but his b.cii 
ufej in doko fiom f.vc to ten gi mi twice a-tlay oi It', 


beans. Tbefe, as alfo the woods or roots of fome 
fuch trees, called hyimm cokhmum o\ fnaitm/oodt are 
very narcotic bitttis like the nux vomica. 

NUYTS (Peter), a native of Holl.ind, and a lead¬ 
ing cliarai’lcr in that extraordinary tranfaflion wduch 
happened between the Japanefe and the Dutch about 
the year 1628. In 1627 Nuyls arrived in Batavia 
from Holland, and was m the fame year ap|K>inted 
isjnbaflkdor to the emperor of Japan by the governor 
ttud council of Batavia. 

He icpaired to that empiie in id28 ; and being a 
mail of a haughty ditpofiiion, and cxtiemely vain, he 
believed it praCtit able to pafs upon the natives foi an 
amhafiador from llie kmg of Ilollanel. Upon his 
aflumiug thi- title he wr» much moie honouiably k- 
«eived, cantflitd) and refp-c'bd, thiii foimei numllns 
had'been. Bbt he was loon detetUd, lepiimauiUd, 
and rcpioathid in the fevereft manner, fe'iit ba. k 10 
tlie poll, and o»deud to return to Batavia wiili all 
thv ciKumdaneis of difgiacc iinaginabk ; notwiih- 
Anndiug which, lit. iuterv.ll wai fo gi«iit, lh.it, iiitUad 
of being puiiiflieJ au he ikfeivid, he was inimednnly 
afteiward' piomoted to the govtrnmciit of ihc illnul 
of Poimofa, of which he toek poffe'lTion the yeai fol¬ 
lowing. 

He entered upon the admimfti. tion of altuis in th it 
iflandwith the fame difjiifition that he bu! tlown 
while ambaflador, and wuh the moft impl.u liih n- 
fentment agaiull the Japanrie, neither wi. ii long 
befoie ar oppoitiiiiiij of! tsd, i. he thought, of le- 
MOgiijg hnnfelf to the full. Two lai„i‘ Japauilt (hips, 
with iipw.ird8 of fivt hundred in<n on bo.iuh e.. m in¬ 
to the poit; upon which he took it lulo Ins tunil to 
difirin All 1 uniig tlum, iii the fiine manner At ihr 
Duteh Vtif 's aie ticated 'it Japan. Thi | ip meft did 
a’l the) > ould tvi dtftnd ihcmlelvo. fiom liiis ill ufasir ; 
but at lifl, foi wa.it of wall r, they \vi re fointl lo fub- 
nut. Covt.nor Nuyis wen* ftillfulher. AVlKiitluy 
h’d fill.died then affairs at I'ormola, andwei diliioub 
c’l pMULcdiig, recouling to thiir inllruflioii'., to Clii- 
in, he pot 111 m oil with Jaii words and Inc P''’* 
niife. til the nionfojn was over. They bi,>an Ukii 
t(, he vsiv impuirn, and defii-d to have then e.m- 
i.m aid f n uih-.d, that tluy iii-ght return hoot ; 
hut the I’-ivv.i'ioi h.td recourfe to n w .ufifici «, .ind, 
hy a f 1 ss e-t faff, piomtfci, end ivoured to hunk. 
Ikni tiom nikiUg uli of ibe feafon piojier for lliat 

I'.ie fspanefe, howtttr, foon perceived bis defign ; 
and -at k. g*l', by a lx 11 at tempt, .uiompliflied wb..f 
by fiii means .-nd bu i.ble u.tuaty they could mu 
obtain; for, by a d mig an 1 well co.icirted a- 
fort, thty touL Iiia* ppiontia and jhaiU him nnd on* 
of the coumil fign a treaty for kem 11> t'xu h 
beity, fret depailuit, anti inikmiiily, v.iu li w is af- 
tvcwaivls latifaed by thi whole c«m.t<l. k'uyts ' 

• Sifl tonbiitd m Bat ivin, and aft-iuaiU ' idijit* 
the jipaiicfe, notwuhituidiiig tht mo" < .> 'uli a- 
tu V. 11 his pait to Ik uiid, and tviii to 'uh any kiiid 
of d.alh vherc he was, i.ithso than to be !< nl to 
Tspau. Hcwasfenl'h. e, how. • cr, in II'. was 

^ fub.r.it'e I 
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ffttantcr fubnitteJ to the mercy or diferttSon of tKe emperor i 
i «nd the confequcncewas,that,thooghu»prifoned,hewa8 

well ufed, and could go anywhere, provided hi* guards 
were with him, which ww more thao he could poffi- 
bly have cxpeAed. He now looked fpr nothing but 
the continuance of hts confinement for life. On 
particular orcafion, however, i. e. at the funeral of the 
emperor's father, at the tequed of the Dutch he waa 
fet free, and returned again to Batavia, to the furprife 
tvf that people, who, however, adopted ever after a very 
different conduft with rtfpeft to the Japanefc. 

NUZZER, orKUxeLaanaH} a pjcfcnt or offering 
from an inferior to a fuperior. In HindoiUn no man 
ever approaches his fuperior for the firft time on buG* 
nefs without an offering of at Icaft a gold or filver ru¬ 
pee in his right hand t which if not taken is a mark of 
disfavour. Nuzzemnah is alfo ufed for the fum paid 
to the govemnient as an acknowledgment for n gra|lt 
of lands or any public office. 

NYCHTHEMERON, among thi» ^geiewts, figai* 
fled the whole natural day, or day and R^htt coiififtiag 
of i4 houn, or 34 equal parts. This way of conilder- 
ing the day was particularly adopted by the Jews, and 
feems to owe its origin to that expreffion of Mofes, in 
the firll chapter of Genefis, •* the evening and the morn¬ 
ing were the fitO: day.”—Before the Jew's had intro¬ 
duced the Greek language into their difeonrfe, they 
ufed to fignify this fpace of time by the Ample expref¬ 
fion of a night and a day. 

It IS proper here to obferve, that all the eafiem 
countries reckoned any part of a day of 34 hours for 
a whole day ; and fay a thing that w«» doMe oti the 
third or feventh day, &c. from that laft Owntioned, was 
■done after three or feven days. And dM Hebrews, 
having no word which exaftly anfwers to the'Greek 
fignifying ” a natural day of 34 hours,” 
ufe nigh and day, or day and night, for it. So that to‘ 
fay a thing happened after three days and three nights, 
was, with them, the fame as to fay it happened after 
three days, or on the third day. 'This, being remem¬ 
bered, will explain what is meant by “ the Son of 
Man’s being three days and three nights in tlie heart 
of the earth.” 

NYCTALOPIA. See Medicinc, N® 361. 

NYCTANTHES, Arabian Jasminf : A genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the diandna clafs 
of plants { and in the natural method ranking with 
the 44th order, Sapiaria. The corolla and calyx are 
oftofid; the periantliium dicoccous. There are five 
fptcies : the moft remarkable of which are, t. The 
aibor triflis, or forrowful tire. This tree, or fhriib, 
the pariataeu of the Bramins, grows naturally in fandy 
places in India, particularly iu the iflauds of Ceylon 
and Java, where it is produced in great abundance, 
and attains the height of 18 or 20 feet. It nfes with 
a four-cornered ftem, bearing leaves that are oval, and 
taper to a point. They fland oppofite, on fbortfoot- 
ftdks ; are of a fhining brownilh green on the upper 
fide, a more vivid green on the under, and of a tafte 
that is aflringeiit and fomewhat bitter. From the 
middle nb, on the under furface of the leaves, procetif 
on both fides a number of cofiulae, or fmaller nbs, 
which run nearly to the margin, and mark the furface 
with the imprefikm of their aichcd furrows. The 
fioweis, which are white and highly odoriferous, hav- 
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ing a fwcet dcleftablc fraell crotilating the bell honey, 
confift. of one petal deeply divided into eight partt, 
which are narrower towards the flalk, and dilated to¬ 
wards the fummit. They ftand upon fbotffalks, which 
emerge from the origin of the leaves ; are rigid, ob¬ 
liquely mfed towards the lop, grow oppofite in pairs, 
and are divided into three fhort leffer branches, which 
each |li^|Ktrta fivciiowers^ced clofe together, with¬ 
out parttal footfibifflka. The fruit is dry, capfular, 
membrauaceoiii^ 


It is guner^ alra^'ofthtsjplaiit, that tiiefiowera 
open ia,t}}e^vem«ig, Aiid fall «B the fucceeding day. 
Fsdirisdtii iM^/^NIadaBua, however, reftrift the affer- 
taoB, kf ftoip ttiShim] oMhrvation, that tb» 

effed to place only in Ibcii fiowers as are 

immcdkiti^titider the influence «the fuiar raya. Grim- 
mist ritmaous kiiib j[iai»vt«riuin Ctyimiam, tba. tihe 
flowers of- affisrd o fragrant wiuar, which is 

cosdialy t dN flfa gi'ond fteqneBidy enjoyed with fuc- 
Oefs in iiityklnilirams eff- t}w ey«. The tube of the 
hw the fmeu of and, being 

poiittditsNM’^tttCli'dthlm wood, is ufed by the 
nat^ai c^ ehafl for imparting a grateful 

fragraaiqjfr which they rub or anoint 

with the 

3. The fainlHM!, nutadls tike the other fpeotes, for 
the fragranejr of iU flowers, is a native hkewife of 
India t and is cultivated in our ftoves, where it gene¬ 
rally lifes with a twining ftem to the heij^ of tS or 
30 feet. The leaves are oppofite, fimple, and entire; 
but in different parts of the plant afluaae different 
forms : the lower leaves being hcart-ftiaped and hltmt; 
the oval and (harp. The flowers are white, 

ineKpnmbly fragrant, and generally appear with tA ha 
the warm fummer months. Strong loam is its props# 
foil. There is a variety of this fpecies with a doufaie 
flower, which is much larger and more fragrant than the 
former. 

NYCTASTRATEGI, among the ancients, were 
officers appointed to prevent fites in the night, or to give 
alarm and call affiftance when a fire broke out. At 
Rome they had the command of the watch, and were 
called noSurn$ triumvtrt, from their office and number. 

NYCTICORAX, in oinithology, the night raven; 
a fpecics of A rdf a. * 

NYE (Philip), an Engliih noncouformift, a native 
of Sullcx, defeended of a gented family there, was 
born about 1596. After a proper foundation at the 
grammar fchool, he was fent to Oxford, and entered 
a commoner of Brazen Note college in 1615, whence he 
removed in a little time to Magdalen hall, under a pu¬ 
ritanical tutor. He took the degpucs in arts iu 1619 
and 1622, about which time he entered into holy or¬ 
ders, aud was, feme time in ifiio, curate of St Mi¬ 
chael’s church in Cornhill, London, l^efolving, how- 
ever, to rejed: the cOnftitutton of the church of Eng¬ 
land, he beesune obnoxious to all the ccnfarei of the 
epifcopal court; to avoid which, he went, with others 
of his perfuafion, to Holland, in 1633. He continued 
for the moft part at Arnheim, in Guelderland, till 
1640 ; when, the power of the parliament beginiiiiig 
to prevail over the king, he returned home, and was 
foon after made minifter of Kiitibolton in Hunting- 
donfture, by "Edward lord Kimbolton, then earl of 
Manchefter. In tfi 43 ' ^vas appointed one of the 
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^y** of divines, tnd became a great champion of the 

rrefl>yterians, and a zealous affertor of the folemn 
league and covenant ; and, having married the daugh* 
ter of StepheA Mar&ali, was feiit with his fatherdn* 
law into Scotland the fame year, to.ezpedite the ta¬ 
king of their covertant, Accoidingly he harangued 
that peofde, in fome fpeeches on the otsafi^o) in 
which he t<dd them, among other ehjgjpi, that: t^e^ 
were entered into fuch-a covenant and le^jfve as vwuld 
never be fo^otten by tl^ and 'iiplM and 
" both riroold have occi^mt 'to i^in^nihmr’ltifnith joy; 
that it waa fudt i^. fbi^ and 

ether circumftmicea, that the lilta.h^y^j*^*“' 
age, fui&cieatly warranted hothb 
• i fwt aa God did fwear fet 
and kingdoms, lb kin|{donis mt 
prciVsrvatioa and falvauoo of kiiij 
Saviour Jef^ Chnft in Englic^.^, 
hotii bouiefj^:{iarSam^st tobkilie 
year; at whirahl^e Ikt ptyaebcd a 
of it, fliowiag..jhES;watr»it from fierijd^ 
warded for good ferviotif^^ ^ 
near London^ in the room 
was ejeded from it Not k 
began to tUihke the proceedlj 
wf divines, and diffemedfr^^ , , , .. ^ ^ 

cipliae.int^c^ to be fettled bydo^g 
with the Independents when they became tha;j^gnhi|^ 
faction, ^.hejpaid his court to the grandees 
who ofte#^inade ufe of his council. In Decemw 
he jiraa i^thy them, with Stephen Marihall, to tM 
kmg-at Cariibrook caftle, in the ifle of Wig^t, « at* 
tendance upon the comniiiSoncTS thin appointed to 
Clo the lour dethroning votes, as they are how call- 
; i^. m. I. To acknovdedge the war raifed f^aiuft 
kiaitobe|ull; a. To abolift epifcopacy ; g.Tpfettll 
the power of the militia In perfuns nominated by the 
two hoofes; 4. To facrifice all thofe that had adtiercd 
to him: for which fervice they were rewarded with no 
lefs than 500I. a piece. Nye was alfo employed about 
that lime by the fame mailers to get fubferiptions from 
the apprentices in London, &c. againil a perfonal 
treaty with the king, while the citizens of that metro- 
ndlis were petitioning for one. April the next year 
he was employed, as well as Marihall and jofeph Ca¬ 
ryl, by^ the Independents, to invite the fecured and fc- 
eluded members to (it in the houfe again, but without 
fuccefa. In iSjl he was appointed one of the triers 
for the approbation of public preachers; in which of¬ 
fice he not only ptoctuedhis fbnto be clerk, but, with 
the aihilance of his father-in 4 aw, obtained for himfelf 
a living of 400I. a year. In 1654, he was joined with 
Dr Lazarus Seaman, Samuel Clark, Richard Vines, 
Obadiah Sedgwick, Jofeph Caryl, tee. as an affiilant 
to the commilBoners appennted by parliament to ejeSt 
fuch as were then called fcandalous and ignorant mi- 
oiilers and fchoolmaftevs in the city of London. Af¬ 
ter Charles II's refloration in it was debated 

by the healing parliament, for fcveral hours together, 
whether be and John Goodwin fhould be excepted for 
life; but the refult was, that if Philip Nye, clerk, 
fhould after the ift of September, in the fame year 
16(?o, accept or excrcifc any office, ecclefiallical, ci¬ 
vil, or military, he Oiould, to all intents and purpofes 
in law, ftand as if he had been totally excepted for 
VouXIII. Parti. 
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life. Nbvemhrr tddz he was vehemently ftifpcAcd to Kylsnd, 
be engaged in Tongue’s plot; but the ftifpieion was 
never proved. He died in the parifli of St MithaePs, , 

Cornhill, London, on Sept. ay. 167a, and was tuned 
in the upper vault of the faid church. Wood fays he 
was a dangeroukand feditious perfon, a politic pulpit- 
drifer of independency, an infatiable efurient z/ter 
etches, and wltat not* to raife a family, and to heap 
up wealth. 

NYLAND, a provilicc of Finland in Sweden, ly¬ 
ing on the gulf of Finland, to the weft of the province r 

of Carelia- ' 

m apy NYLrGHAU, In zoology, of the genus Bot, a native 

.‘iJilijM!:; dfthc'intcrior parts of India. “It feems(l'ays Bewick in 
of * rbis Hift. of Quadr.) to be of a middle nai ure bet|vecti 
|br the the cow and the deer, and carries the appearance of 
Itoth in itsform. In fize, it is as much fmalkr than the 
oao,88ltulargerthan tbcotlier; its body, hornu, and 
ti^l, are not unlike thofe of a bull; and the head, neel:, 

«nd J[;ga» are Gmilar to thofe of a deer. The colour 
in generid ^i^ or gray, from a mixture of black hairs 
and white; aB along the ridge or edge of the neck. 


the hair is blacker, longer, mtd mure ered, inaxmg a 
Ihort, thin, and upright mi^nc, reaching down to the 
hump. Its hontji are feven inches long, fix inehes 
rouim at the root, tapering by degrees, and terminating 
in a blunt point: the ears are large and beautiful, 
feven inches in length, and fpread to a eoiiGdciiddc 
breadth ; they are white on the edge and on the in- 
fide, except where two black bands mark the holluw 
of the,ear with a zebra-like variety. The height of 
thia animal, at the (houlder is four feet one inch ; be- 
hindihe ibms, U only meafures four feet. 

“‘TJW'frinalcf differsconfiderably from the m.de both 
in height and thicknefs, being milch fmalhr; in ihape 
and c^ttt very much referabling a <leer; and has no 
horns. She has four nipples, and is fuppofed to go nine 
months with young. She commonly has one at a bit ih, 
but fomrlimts two. 

“ Several of this fpccics were brought to this coun¬ 
try in the year 1767, which continued to breed annu¬ 
ally for fome years after. Dr Hunter, who had nnr 
of them in hisenftody for fome time, deferibi.* it as a 
harmlcfs and gentle animal; that it feemed pleafcil with 
every kind of familial it y, always lickedthehsnd that ci¬ 
ther ftroked or fed it, and never once attempted to td'e 
its horns tiffenfivcly. It feemed to have mutli depen¬ 
dence on its organs of fmcll, and fiiufTcdkcenly whenever 
any pcrfoii came in fight: It did fo llkewife w'hen t icd 
or drink was brought to it} Zttd would not talk the 
bread which was odered, if the hand that prefented it 
happened to fmell of turpentine. 

“ Its manner of fighting is remarkable, and is de- 
feribed thus. Two of the males at Lord Clive’s, being 
put into an enclofure, were obferved, while they were 
at fome diftance from each other, to prepare for the 
attack, by falliag down upon their knees ; they ilieii 
Aiuffled towards ea< h other, keeping flill upon tin ir 
knees ; and at the diftance of a few yards they made a 
fpring, and darted againil each other w'ith great force. 

“ The following anecdote will fci veto fliow, that du¬ 
ring the 1-utting feafon thefe animals are fierce and vi. 
cious, and not to be depended upon. A labouring man, 
without knowing that the animal was near him, went 
up to the oullidtf of the ciiclofurc; the nyl-ghtow, > 
X / the 
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Kyiwfk. the quicfcnefs of lightning darted agamft ibe woodwork 
with fucli violence, that he broke it to pieces, and broke 
off one of his horns clbfe to the root* The death of 
ttie animal, which happened foon after, was fuppofed 
to be owing to the injury he fuilained,,b7 the blow. 

*• Dernier fa|ps, tlut it is the favourite amufeihent 
of the Mogul emperor to hunt the n;I-ghau} and tll^ 
he kills tiiem in great numbers, add tributes^qnsr* 
ters of them to his omrabs; which {hows thld};thcy 
are edecincd good aiul delicious food. 

“ The nyl-ghau is frequently brought from the inte¬ 
rior pans of Afiu, as a rare and valuable prefest'to the na.. 
bobs and other great men at our fettlements ih India, 

‘ “ It remains to be conlidered, w'hether thistle ani^-il_yj,— 

mal fhight not be propagated with fuccefs in this qoup-‘ ‘ot'Seuj 
try. That it will breed here is evident from exp<srin ”*■ 
cnee; and if it ihould prove docile enough 
trained to labour, its great fwiftnefs and 
ffrength might be applied to the muff valual|B.;^^r- 
pefts.” ^ ■. 

NYMPH, in mythology, an appeimo^ .gtyeir to 
ccitain inferior goddeffes, inhabiting the mountains, 
woods, waters, &c. faid to be the daughters of Occ- 
anus and Tetbys. All tht univeffe,wai reprefented as 
full of thefc nymphs, who arc diltingniflied into fcvc^' 
ral ranks or claffes. The general diviiioti of tliem 
is into celeftial and tcrrtftriai j the former of them., 
were called vranta, and were fuppofed to be intellf« 
genees that governed the heavenly bodies or fphenal. 

Tlie terrellrial nymphs, called epigtU, prctjdcd dvirt* 
the fcveral parts of the inferior world ; and w«f divi* 


the people woriltippiag, and believing her to be the 
deity whom (he reprelentcd. The nymphs, it was the 
popular perfuatiou, occaiionally appeared ; and ny'm- 
pholepfy is charaderized a«' a frenzy, which arofe from 
having beheld them. SupcrlUtion difpofed tlie mind to 
«d6^t deltdiDh for reality, and gave to tt fancied vilion 
of coRvidibn; The foundation was per- 
jhilf an indired, Mftiid, or obfeure view 

-»hich hid ipproached the foun. 


KyWph. 


of 

tain on A 
flic had 


tWl _ 

«aD^^ 
omilfumihii 



^ hr wu iktirihg after. 

„ , 

otMt on Mount-’ 

*-.v. 'Und ortc by 

TVophoiuM. . thefc were 
;tet bore foiMtifekbbhoe tdihat 
wit .formed by art, and mouth 

!. The defceBtMd the. landing 
iad^, ocoahonally 
,. -ed* tt Iijri»i';fitbati! 4 ’;i!»'' a, moiinuin 
and they related,' that f fiarm of bees 
fribgy by vriiom it difeovered. 

of caves wei;'<tbe nymphs, 
local. On Citlftron in Boeo- 
ftanti were poffefihd by nymphs 
once aUb oracular, was 
iain. Their dwellings had 
a yr 3 l or fpring of water; the fbrmec often 
of moifture condenfed or exuding froni the 
lides; and this, in many inftas^ief^ being 
i with (lony particles, concteted, kjftdsVmarked 
by incrujlation, the ground workllu all ages 



ded into thofe of the water and thbfe of the anj^iii^tries of,idle talcs framed or adopted 

The nymphs of the water were the of di^touijld^ credulous people. 


nymphs of the ocean ; the nereidt, the n'ylbphi of riie 
fea} the naiadt and ep/jydriades, tlie nymphs,.of the 
fountains; and the ivnuiadef, the nymphs of the lakes. 
The nymphs of the earth were the arcades, or nymphs 
of the mountains ; the napat, nymphs of the meadows: 
and the dryads and hamadryads, who were nymphs of 
the forefts and groves. Bclidcs thefc, we meet with 
nymphs who took tlicir names from particular coun¬ 
tries, rivers, &e. as the citharoniades, fo called from 
Mount Cithoeron in Bccotia : the dodonides, from Do- 
dona ; tiberiaJes, from the Tiber, &c.—Goats were 
fomctiincs facrifieed to the nymphs ; but their con- 
ftaiit offerings, were milk, oil, honey, and wine. 

We have the following account of nymjihs in Chand¬ 
ler’s Greece. “They were fuppofed to enjoy longevity, 
but not to be immortal. , They wer? believed to delight 
in fpriogs and fountains. They are dd'eribed as ileep- 
Icfs, and as dreaded by the country people. Tliey were 
fufceptible of jjrffion. The Argu.iauts, it is related, 
landing on the fhorc of tlie Propontis-to dine in their 
way to Colehos, fent Hylas, a boy, for water, who 
difeovered a lonely fonntaiu, in which the nymphs Eu- 
nic.>, Malis, and Nyclieia were preparing to dance; 
and theft feeing him were enamoured, and,'feizing him 
by the hand as be was Klling bis vafe, pulled him in. 
The deities, thei; copartners in the cave, are fuch as 
prefided with them over rural and paftoral affairs. 

“ The old Athenians; were ever ready to cry out, A 
god ! or a goddtfs 1 The tyrant Ptfiffratus entered the 
eity in a chariot with a tall woman dreffed in armour 
■TW-o^'tilsrtle Minerva, and regained the Acropolis, 
whic\i he had been forced to abandon, by this llratagem } 


V A cave i<^ Paphlagonia was facred to the 
who inhabited the mountains about HeracUa. Zbl 
long and wide, and pervaded by cold' water, dear.." 
eryffal. Thcic oJfo were feen bowls of ffone, 8 b ‘4 
nymphs and their webs and diitaffs, and curious werk^ 
exciting adiniiation. The poet who iias deferibed this 
grotto, deferves not to be regarded, as fcrvilcly copy¬ 
ing Homer; he may juilly daim to rank as an ori¬ 
ginal topographer. 

“ The piety of Archidamus furnifhed a retreat for the 
nymphs, where they might (ind (belter and provifion, 
if diffreffed ; whether the fun parched up their trees, 
or Jupiter enthroned in clouds upon the modiataiii top 
feared them with hia red lightning and te^pl^-riiun- 
der, pouring down a deliBge,tCiI.ra4> or'bilghtening 
the fummiti with his fnow,^* ■-L 

Nymi>h, among naturajift^ %at ftate of winged 
infefts between their living Inj the Ibno of a w'orm and 
their appearing in the yringed or moft perfeft fta^te. 

The eggs of infefts are ffrff hatched into a kind of 
worms or maggots; which afterwards pafs into the 
nymph ftate, furrounded with fftclls or cafes of their 
own (kins; fb that, in reality, thefe nymphs are only* 
the embryo infefts, wrapped up in this covering; Dom 
whence they at laft get loofe, though not without great 
difficulty. 

During this nymph ffate the creature lufes its mo-- 
tion. Swammerdam calls it nympha aarelia, or (imply 
aurtlla s and others give it the name of chryfaVis, a 
term of the like import. See the article Chrysalis. 

NrMFH-Bunh, fitiiated about 10 leagues off' tiiecoaft 
of the county of Waterford, and province of Munfter 
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in Ireland, ij a great filhing pi ice, and i x league* minuft parts, 
S. S. E. from the high head of Du’igar^ 11. It 
abounds with cod, hng, ikate, bream, whiling, and 
ot'aer lifl' ; which was dif-oveied by Mr Do}le, yiho 
on Jtdy ij. 1736 failtd to it, in company with fc?c8 
min, >n board the Nymph, a fmatl veilii of about i» 
guns. This j laic IS welt adapted for a fithmg'com* 
p tny, the great pubbe advantages of ttdpchi 
teryevidiot, 

NYMPHiE, in iRiatoaijy,itiao inembmii)«eous parts, 
fitaated on each fide the nma. ^ey itj^ a red co- 
lopi, and c3veinoutftm$lmre, {oacyrl^ tbp 

wattkt. u«dw 0 conk'k thioat. 
inullii, fometimes larger j and ar* iJie 

piifaputium ef the ditons, and jexfujlidj^^^^itirioy 
hde^f the jahia. ’ 

NYMPHsEA* the WATia^i,. 
mooogynta ovd^, beU^ging to the 
pilots; and id the datura! method 
54th oriett The conalOa 

the calyx tetin^>Uous 01 pent 
multilocular and truncated. 
of which thO' moft temarkabl^ 
and alba, or yellow and white of 

«hi(h aie natives of wwits dfd 

ditches. Lmna-us tills IIS, that fwiltetw|idbtid«f|l>e 
leaves and roots of the foimcr; and that 
of It will diivc away crickets and blattse, or COi^ 
roaches, put of huuies.*—Tlie root of the fecond imt 
an ailnngeut and bittei tafte, hki thoft of mofl aqua- 
tip plants that run deep into the mud. The High¬ 
landers make a dye with it of a dark chefadt colour. 

The lotus, with hiart-fliapid toothed Ic^vdSi ajplanit 
ht to be pcinliar to Egypt, » tbua mentioned 
liy Hciodotus f: ** When the riser Nile b become 
full, and all the giounds round It an a peiiefi fea, 
there grows a vail quantity if bins, which the Egyp¬ 
tian# call htut, in the wstci. Alter they have cut 
them, they diy them in the fun , then ha\mg parch¬ 
ed the feid within the lotus, which is moll like the 
poppy, they m.kt bread of it, baking it with hre. 

The root alfo of tlie lotus is eatable, t liily btcoming 
fweet, being lound, and of the fi,..e oi an apple." M. 

Savaryf mentions it asg'owinr in the iivulits and 
on the fidcB of the Ltkis; and that tlicie aic two foits 
or vaneties of the plant, the one with a white, the 
other with a blttilli fiower. “ The calyx (he fays) 
blows like a brge tulip, and diifufts a fweet fincU, 
rcfcmbhng that ot the lily. Tlic inft fpic is products 
a round root like that of a p..^ato, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the banks of the lake Min/all feed upon it. 

The rivulets in the enviroi# of Damictta aie covered 
with this mijcftic flower, which nits upwatds of two 
feet above the watei. 4. In the Eail and Weft In- 
dies g ow a fpccies of this plant, named nelumlo by 
the inhabitants of Ctyion. The leaves whiih reft 
upon the furfacc of the water aic fmooth, undivided, 
petfedlly round, thick, luget (haped, and about one 
loot and a half m diametci. The footftalk ot the 
IcavcB IS pnikly , and infcried, not into thin baft, 01 
matgin, as in n oft plants, but in the centii of the 
lower dilk 01 furfacc. From this cint'c, upon the 
uppci fuifite, ifTue like lav , a gicat number oi laigc 
nl ot 111 \is, whuh towaids thi circumference aic 
divided and fubdivided into a fmaE number of veiy 
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The floweisTirc laigc, fleih ioloincd,**'»*mh»s. 
and luiiltft of numc uus pt als, d ipofed, is in the —— 
other fpccies of watci lily, in two or more ro vs. The 
feed vcilel u, ihaped like a top, being broad and iii- 
cular above, natrow anl almoft pointed miow. It is 
divided into feveral diftind cells, whi> h foini fo many, 

Utige round holes upon the furfacc of tl e iruit; eaih 
coittaiaing a finglc feed.—^With the flowir of this 
plant, which is farreda^nong the heathens, they adorn 
the altars of th^r temples : tbiy p.uit th u gods ut- 
tingupou it j Md make ufc of iuchpiduu-. to ani¬ 
mate theof the pious on their d,.ithbed, and 
tp raife thi^traflledions to heaven. Tiie ftalks, which 
^c u&d as a pot hetb, are of a wond rful lin^th. 

Tlie root is very long, exterds itftlf trinfverfeiy, is 
.of the ihickncfa of a man’s arm, join’cd and fibrous, 
xiUdth lopg Intel vals hetnixc the joints, liic fthiu 
l^fB^hlWd tlie joints in vertiolli or whirl". 5 A Ipt- 
Cies igjf ttymphaca, called the Chnefe/nn and 
4 hjghly extolled in that country foi us cx- 
Si^nt virowC mid ranked by then phyiii lans imu tg , 
thi fe pUflts wrhtcdi are employed iti the compoiiuou of 
the Itquor of mmortalajf. The feeds ate there eaten as 
We eat fdbetds in EniopC: they arc moie del cate 
when they are green, hut harder of digrilion , they 
81* preferred in many diilkiint ways with fngir. I he 
root ot this plant is alfo admitted by the C hui ft to 
their tables : in whatever mannei it be p’cpaud, it is 
equally wboUfoine. Great quantities of it aiL pu k- 
heo with fait and vmgu, whichtheypnfeivctoi.tr 
With th*it 1 >ce. When ,educed to pondti, it mikis 
CXCkUeilt Ibttp with water and milk 1 lie k-tve < t 
the qoBtt&ir are much uftd foi wi ipp ng up fiuils, 
fllh, (alt prpvifions, &c. When dry, the Chiiule mix 
them WUD then {boLing totaeco, to render it fnlttr 
and mildei. 

The high vcniiation in which tlic nym^b'^a lotos was 
held by the Egy pti >u8, 1, fully known; and it tin hour 
It is cqudly Vtiunltd by the Hindoo*. Sn \\ il 1 ini 
Jones, in ipeaking of Bnmha, Viihiu u, u 1 SI iva, a. 
cinblimatieal upufentat ons of the Deity, iiyv, 

“ The firft opciations of thife thut pivtis ai 
evidently defeiibed in the diffcient Pouiaias bv a 
numbii of allegories { and from them we miy dediici 
the Ionian philofuphy of piimasval wjtei, the d rtri le 
of the mundane egg, and the veneiaiion paid to the 
nrmphra or lotos, which was anciently levetid in 
1 gypt, as It ’6 at preftnt in Uindoftan, Thibet, ind 
Nepal The 1 hibeiians aie faid to embtlhih thiir 
timples and altars with it; and a native of Nepal 
iride proftrations bcfoic it on entrnug my ftudy 
whcie the fine plant and beautiful fluweis lay for ex¬ 
amination." 

Nimphaa (amongft the ancitnu), doubtful what 
111 urturis they weie, fume tiki them to have been 
grottos, deriving their name from the ftatuis oi the 
nymphs with which they well adorned, but that tiiey 
were confidcrable works appears from their b< ing ex¬ 
ecuted by the emperors, (Ammian, Virtor, Capitohnus) 
or by the city prelects. In in inft.i]ptioii, the trim 
IS written nymfium. None of .ill tlufe nymph xa has 
lafteddowtj to out tune. Some yeais fiiict, imktd, a 
fquare budding of inaihle was difeuviicd betwem 
Napks and Vtfuvius, with only one entrance, and 
fomc fteps that went down to it. On the ngiit And a» .* 

X a " you 
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Tiyit-ph*' you cuter, towards the head, tliere it a fountain of the 
“•*’» piircll water; along wiiich, by way of guard aa it 
w'crc, is laid a nak^d Arcthul'a of the whiteil marble; 

^thc bottom or ground is of variegated marble, and 
cnconipafTed with a canal fed by ihe^ srater from the 
fouiitain : the walls arc fet round with Ihellt and 
lubblci of various colours $ by the fetting of whkh, 
as by fo uiany ilrokcs iu a pidure, are exprefl!^ the 
12 months of the year, and tiie four political mues; 
aifo the rape of Proferpine; Pan pluping os his reed, 
and footlitng his dock j hcfides the reprefientations of looited uii< 
nymphs fwitnming, failing, and wantoning iSlI^lhcB, &c« lus 

It fectns pretty evident that the nymphsea wi^pub|ij|;( 
baths; for at the fame time that they iWnifhe%. 
with plendiig grottos, they were alfo fupplie^ !|rittii' 
cooling ftreams, by which they were rendepedii9e||eiEh 
ingly delightful, and drew great numbers «fp( 
frequent them. Silcncefeems to have beena^ 
lar reqnidte there, as appears by this inferiptiouj, 
loci, hile, lava, face. That building be^;!|eiS 
and Veftivius mcntiuiicd above, t^as'edmtoly ;oW 
thefe nyinphtca. 

NYMPHiEUM, (Plntarcb) ; the name of a faciyd ,ev 
place, near Apollonta i;j lUyricum, fending forth conv m 
ttnu.dly lire iu detached ftreams from a green valley 
and verdant meadows. Dio Cailius adds, that the Are 
neither burns np nor parches the earth, but that herha. 


reafon of his infirmities and old age, would never reach 
the capital, ufurped all the anthority at Rome. Pre¬ 
fuming upon his intereft, he obliged Tigeilinus, who 
commanded, jointly with him, the praetorian guards, 
to refigp his coiumifilon. He made feveral magnifi* 
and. expesfive entei^llptenu, inviting fuch as 
cotwTh^ armies, diftri> 

'Irt^iedlai^CwBS fauap^ the peopk, md with (howa 
and othdi^i^t^P^ 4 wh^>,he dhdy exhibited, nined 
fo great 'i^ .j^MiS# all ranks, that he already 
•I ibvairjgii, r iepate, dread* 
ctifraardihary honours updia 
sdtended him when he 
hnd ihhd rceourfe to burn f^ the 
jr ddarees, as if he kad h^en- alita^' 
ereign powei^ Thja ha£e,pom* 
i%0 fuch a degree^- that be ufurped, 
deg;reeB, hut pace, an ab* 
|ir' He a&ed aa ioverepi indeed, hut 
rat o^uly declared hi^4*iSgn of feizing 
“a p§^cr, however wa^.jpeat, and he 
‘t!jalba’'s power j^ae was, how* 
the difclofureof fais defigns waa 
^ Galhl ' was Bgaia acknowledged 
C 4 nd tt(^;.hxitwith(landiog bis artifices^ 
')i^rdi0^h by the Ibldiera.who were proclaim* 
si. See Nsitev 

If ON, a confiderablc town of Switzerlaadi in tha 


invefti^ 

aot 

'fbi 

•-thil 


aiul trees grow' and thrive near it, and therefore fMth. 

placv is called nymphaum: near which was an orac|^|| ^'<dimton of Pern, and capital of a bailiwick of the fame 

fiicli a nature, that the fire, to (how that the name, with a caftic. It Hands delightfuUy apoit the 

..1 _j_j .La. r_fc:_ic. .1_.''illii.''_ e __/■*_ .l.._...1_ 


granted, conlunicd the frankiue:eofe thruam' 
but repelled it, in calc the defire was rtje^edv It wrfs 
tiKie ti'iut a (lecping fatyr was oncecaugi)t.'h^brbu^t 
to Sylla ns be returned from the ^liihridiue' war* 
Ihis munller had the fame features at the poets aferibe. 
to the ialyr. He was interrogated by Syila and by 
bis interpreters; but his articulations w'cre uni.itelli- 
gible, and the Roman fpumed from, him a creature 
which feerned to partake of the nature of a bcaft more 
than that of a man. 

NvMPHiEUMjin antiquity, a public hall magnificently 
decorated, fur entertainments, &c. and where thofe 
who wanted convenience at home held their marriage 
fcads ; whence the name. 

NYMPHIDIUS (Sabinus), a perfon of mean de- 
feent, but ajipointed by Nero colleague of TigcUinus 
in the command of the prastorian guards. About the 
time, however, that the German legions revolted from 
this dcfpicable prince, he was alfo betrayed by Nymphi- 
d:U3 and abandoned by his guards. 

Nymph'dius began now to entertain thoughts of 


tending to t-fpoufe the caufe of Galba, afiTured the 
guards that Ntro was lied, and prumifed them fuch 
fums as neither Galba nor any other was able to dif* 
charge. This promife fetured for the prefent the cm- 
jtire to Galba, occafioned afterwards the loft of it, 
and, filially, produced the dcftriiflion of Nymphidius 
and the guards themfelvis. After Nero’s death, how¬ 
ever, and on the acknowledgment of Galba as em¬ 
peror, he renewed his ambition; and having, by his 
immcijfc largeflcs, gained the affeftions of the prse- 
peifuadiiig himfelf that Galba, by 
I 3 


evening. A city 

the top of Mount Pamaffus, and filcred to Bacchus. 

NYSLOT, a ftrong town of Ruffia, in Livonia, 
with a caftle; feated on the river Narva, among large 
marlhes. £. Long. i 6 , 55. N. Lat. 58. 46. 

NYSSA, in botany: A genua of the order of 
dioecia, belonging to the polygamia clafs of plants t 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th 
order, Hohracea. The hermaphrodite calyx is quin* 
qnepartite; there is no corolla; the ftamina are five t 
there is one piftil; the fniit a plum inferior. The 
male calyx is quinqurparti'.e, no corolla, and ten ft*. 

.ininiu 


Kyoa 

II 

Nyfla. 


edge of the Jake of Geneva, in the very pbiett w;b«« 
widen, and in a mod charming Uouoilf. 

. ^oRUnc^y called Pajif it Vatti. It was formerl^.UllJhi^r 
GeUnia NoioJunuttt i and, aa a proofefilill^-i- 

tiquity, feveral Roman infcriptlonsr and other 
remains have been frequently difeovered in the outdciaii^ 
of the town. £. Lung. 5. 10. N. Lat. 46. 24 
NYSA, or Nyssa (anc. geog.), a town of £thio- 
p!a, at the fouth of Egypt. Some place it in Arabia.- 
This chy, with another of the fame name in India, waa- 
facred to the god Bacchus, who was educated there by 
the nymphs of the place, and who received the name, 
of D'tonyfas, which feems to be compounded of. Aisf 
and Mens, the name of his father, and that of the* 
place of his education. The god made this place the 
feat of his empire, and the capital' of the conquered, 
nations of the eaft. AccUii&| fijme giugraphers,. 
there were no Icfs than tea of titii name. One 
of thefe was famous <» of Euboea for its 

vines, which grew in fuch on l^ommon manner, that 
_ if a twig was planted in the ^proknd in the morniug, 

feizing the fovereignty himfelf. However, lie did it immediately produced g>^>cs whiph were full ripe in 
npt iinmediattly declare his ambitious views; but pre* the evening. A city of Thrace:. another featod on 
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mitta. There is only one fpeciet, the nj[fa aqua^ca or 
tupelo tree. It ia a deciduous tree or Ihrub, a native of 
inuift or watery places in Ainerica> and coiiiids of two 
varieties: i.‘The entire.lcaved $ Bnd» 2. The ferrated* 
leaved tujrelo. 

The eotire^lcaved tupelo trcet in ita native foil and 
climatci grows to near 20 feet high thi^ coimtn 
ita iiae varies according to the nature of ibil dr n- 
tuatioa. lb a raoiA rich etith. weU HwUet'udt It comes 
■ear to so feeti In otfasrs* that «rc. 4 ie|i(iloi» it makes 
flower progreft, and in Uie end ijt |H'Opwntihid^y‘ lower, ^ 
The branches are itet very dttttntbdf ‘ 
with a regular traak* at the top of « 
rally grow. The leaves are of a lancei 
of a find light green colour. Th^« 

■nd are very ornamental, of a '' ‘ 
grow alternately on pretty idnjg 
ten retain their-.verdore we in 
flowers, whidi me not very omameutl 
from the fidei olthe branches, grawiOj 
ly, foinetimes many together, on a ' 
are of a greenifli colour $ and, ta^ 
they naturally grow, art fucce^eid! 
clofing oval, acute, fuxrotred nuts 
fcldora produce fruit. ' 

The ferratcd-lcaved tnpdo tree grows ufi 
30 feet in height t and divides into branches 
top like the other. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 
of a light green colour, and come out without order 
OB long flaotflalks. The flowers come out flronvUie 
wings ef the leaves on lung footflaiks. They txic fmsdl, 
df n gaecnifli colour) and arc fucceeded by dftipes, 
cnntniniiiv fbarp^painted nuts, about tbc fide vr n 
olive. 

The propagation of thefe trees is from flwds, which 
dbme from America. As foon as they arrive, they 
Aeuld be fown in large pots of light fandy earth an 
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inch deep. The gardener (no plants come up the llrft 
fpring), after this work is done, Ihould plunge his 
|K>ts up to their rims in the natural ground; and if 
It be a moift place, it will be the better. Weedit^ 
muft be obferved during the fummer s and a few furte* 
buihes fliould be pricked round the pots in November, 
which will prevent the ground from freezing, and for* 
ward the coming op ofthe feeds. In the next fpring, 
the pots Ihould beiplunged into an hotbed, and after 
that the feedf jj(NU foon appear. At much air at pof* 
Able, and WMltmg, fhouid be i^orded them; and 
it ri&k' they mofi^'bkrdeued foon, to be fet out. The pots 
gfbbOr ‘,j|houI4 tlMai be plunged to their rims again in the 
V'ittdsp^'i'nnturm BWiild; where they are to remain tul OAober. 
points, ' Watering muft be given them ; and they ihould alfo 
foft, be flutdedfin the heat of the day. In OAober, they 

®**‘®*' g'^*‘b‘»«fe pl«nt»* or elfc 
'"‘lit i^i^nr a hot-bed frame, or fome other cover, dur- 
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The third fpring they ihould be taken 
- . r P***' planted in a fmaller, 

' in which wcir growth may be affifted by a gentle heat 
hi a bed; but n they nre planted up to the rims in a 
ipoift place, and (haded in diy weather, they will grow 
Utery weD. Though by this time they ihould have be¬ 
come hardy, yet it will be proper to (heker them the 
winter following in bad weather. They will require 
Itttie more care during their ftay in the pots, which 
v^y be either two, three, or more years, if they are 
laiw enough ; when in fpnng they may be turned out, 
until the mould, into the |daces where they are to re- 
tnabt, which ought always to be moift and properly 
(heltered. 

NYU-CHS^ or Kik, an empire which arofe in 
Eaftern Tiktary in the beginning of the 13th century. 
From the fouler of this empire the late Chinefc em¬ 
peror KaUg-bi faid that his family was defeended. See 
China and Tartaxv. 



O Tbe 114th Fetter and fourth vowel of our al- 
5 pbabet; pronounced as in the words $to/e, rofty 

Itc. 

The found of this letter is often fo foft as to require 
it double, and that chiefly in the middle of words; as 
gooft^ reprooff &c- And in fome words, this 00 is pro¬ 
nounced like u fliort, as in food. Hood, See. 

As a numeral, O was fometimes ufed fiar 11 among 
the ancients; and with a daih over it thus, for 
11 , 000 . 

Ill the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is read oput 
nnduSum ,* O. C. (^opera confilioqut} O. D. M. operte, 
. donum mutiut; and Ol 1 . 0 . o/>us loeatum. 

The Greeks had two O’s; viz. omicorn, », and 
omega, •; the (Irft pronounced on the tip of t^e lips 
with a (harper found; the fecond in the middle of the 
mouth, with a fuller found, equal to 00 in our lan¬ 
guage. The long and (hort pronunciation of our U 


sre equivalent to the two Greek ones; the firft, as in 
fuppoie ; the fecond, as in ebey. 

O IS ufually denoted long by a fervile a fubjoined, 
as moan; or by e at the end of the fyllable, as ione ; 
when tbefe vowels are not ufed, it is generally (hort. 

Among the Iiifh, the letter O, at the beginning of 
the name of a family, is a cliaracler of dignity aancxed 
to great houfes. Thus, in the htftory of Ireland, we 
frequently meet with the 0 Needs, 0 Carrots, &c. con- 
fiderable houfes in that iflaiid. 

Camden obferves, tfiat it is the cullom of the lords 
of Ireland to prefix an O to their names to di(tingiii(h 
them from the commonalty. 

The ancients ufed O as a mark of triple time; fiom 
a notion that the ternary, or number 3, was the moil 
perfefl of numbers, and therefore properly exprelTed 
by a circle, the mod perftdl of figures. ', '' 

It Is not, ftriAly fpeaking, the letter O, byl the 

figprcw 
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mitta. There is only one fpeciet, the nj[fa aqua^ca or 
tupelo tree. It ia a deciduous tree or Ihrub, a native of 
inuift or watery places in Ainerica> and coiiiids of two 
varieties: i.‘The entire.lcaved $ Bnd» 2. The ferrated* 
leaved tujrelo. 

The eotire^lcaved tupelo trcet in ita native foil and 
climatci grows to near 20 feet high thi^ coimtn 
ita iiae varies according to the nature of ibil dr n- 
tuatioa. lb a raoiA rich etith. weU HwUet'udt It comes 
■ear to so feeti In otfasrs* that «rc. 4 ie|i(iloi» it makes 
flower progreft, and in Uie end ijt |H'Opwntihid^y‘ lower, ^ 
The branches are itet very dttttntbdf ‘ 
with a regular traak* at the top of « 
rally grow. The leaves are of a lancei 
of a find light green colour. Th^« 

■nd are very ornamental, of a '' ‘ 
grow alternately on pretty idnjg 
ten retain their-.verdore we in 
flowers, whidi me not very omameutl 
from the fidei olthe branches, grawiOj 
ly, foinetimes many together, on a ' 
are of a greenifli colour $ and, ta^ 
they naturally grow, art fucce^eid! 
clofing oval, acute, fuxrotred nuts 
fcldora produce fruit. ' 

The ferratcd-lcaved tnpdo tree grows ufi 
30 feet in height t and divides into branches 
top like the other. The leaves are oblong, pointed, 
of a light green colour, and come out without order 
OB long flaotflalks. The flowers come out flronvUie 
wings ef the leaves on lung footflaiks. They txic fmsdl, 
df n gaecnifli colour) and arc fucceeded by dftipes, 
cnntniniiiv fbarp^painted nuts, about tbc fide vr n 
olive. 

The propagation of thefe trees is from flwds, which 
dbme from America. As foon as they arrive, they 
Aeuld be fown in large pots of light fandy earth an 
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inch deep. The gardener (no plants come up the llrft 
fpring), after this work is done, Ihould plunge his 
|K>ts up to their rims in the natural ground; and if 
It be a moift place, it will be the better. Weedit^ 
muft be obferved during the fummer s and a few furte* 
buihes fliould be pricked round the pots in November, 
which will prevent the ground from freezing, and for* 
ward the coming op ofthe feeds. In the next fpring, 
the pots Ihould beiplunged into an hotbed, and after 
that the feedf jj(NU foon appear. At much air at pof* 
Able, and WMltmg, fhouid be i^orded them; and 
it ri&k' they mofi^'bkrdeued foon, to be fet out. The pots 
gfbbOr ‘,j|houI4 tlMai be plunged to their rims again in the 
V'ittdsp^'i'nnturm BWiild; where they are to remain tul OAober. 
points, ' Watering muft be given them ; and they ihould alfo 
foft, be flutdedfin the heat of the day. In OAober, they 

®**‘®*' g'^*‘b‘»«fe pl«nt»* or elfc 
'"‘lit i^i^nr a hot-bed frame, or fome other cover, dur- 
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The third fpring they ihould be taken 
- . r P***' planted in a fmaller, 

' in which wcir growth may be affifted by a gentle heat 
hi a bed; but n they nre planted up to the rims in a 
ipoift place, and (haded in diy weather, they will grow 
Utery weD. Though by this time they ihould have be¬ 
come hardy, yet it will be proper to (heker them the 
winter following in bad weather. They will require 
Itttie more care during their ftay in the pots, which 
v^y be either two, three, or more years, if they are 
laiw enough ; when in fpnng they may be turned out, 
until the mould, into the |daces where they are to re- 
tnabt, which ought always to be moift and properly 
(heltered. 

NYU-CHS^ or Kik, an empire which arofe in 
Eaftern Tiktary in the beginning of the 13th century. 
From the fouler of this empire the late Chinefc em¬ 
peror KaUg-bi faid that his family was defeended. See 
China and Tartaxv. 



O Tbe 114th Fetter and fourth vowel of our al- 
5 pbabet; pronounced as in the words $to/e, rofty 

Itc. 

The found of this letter is often fo foft as to require 
it double, and that chiefly in the middle of words; as 
gooft^ reprooff &c- And in fome words, this 00 is pro¬ 
nounced like u fliort, as in food. Hood, See. 

As a numeral, O was fometimes ufed fiar 11 among 
the ancients; and with a daih over it thus, for 
11 , 000 . 

Ill the notes of the ancients, O. CON. is read oput 
nnduSum ,* O. C. (^opera confilioqut} O. D. M. operte, 
. donum mutiut; and Ol 1 . 0 . o/>us loeatum. 

The Greeks had two O’s; viz. omicorn, », and 
omega, •; the (Irft pronounced on the tip of t^e lips 
with a (harper found; the fecond in the middle of the 
mouth, with a fuller found, equal to 00 in our lan¬ 
guage. The long and (hort pronunciation of our U 


sre equivalent to the two Greek ones; the firft, as in 
fuppoie ; the fecond, as in ebey. 

O IS ufually denoted long by a fervile a fubjoined, 
as moan; or by e at the end of the fyllable, as ione ; 
when tbefe vowels are not ufed, it is generally (hort. 

Among the Iiifh, the letter O, at the beginning of 
the name of a family, is a cliaracler of dignity aancxed 
to great houfes. Thus, in the htftory of Ireland, we 
frequently meet with the 0 Needs, 0 Carrots, &c. con- 
fiderable houfes in that iflaiid. 

Camden obferves, tfiat it is the cullom of the lords 
of Ireland to prefix an O to their names to di(tingiii(h 
them from the commonalty. 

The ancients ufed O as a mark of triple time; fiom 
a notion that the ternary, or number 3, was the moil 
perfefl of numbers, and therefore properly exprelTed 
by a circle, the mod perftdl of figures. ', '' 

It Is not, ftriAly fpeaking, the letter O, byl the 

figprcw 
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figure of a circle Oi or double COt by wbich the mo. 
dern aucicots In muiic ufed to expreia what they call* 
ed tmpo petfeao, or triple time. Hence the Italians 
call it cireo/o. 

The fuven antiphonci, or alternate hymns of feren 
rerfes, &c. fung by the clioir In the time of Aiivcnt« 
were formeily called 0 , from thor beginning with fuch 
an exclamation. 

O is an adverb of calling, or interjei^oa of forrow 
or wilhing. 

OAK, in botany. See Qurtcoa. ' 

The oak has been long known by the of mo> ■ 
narcb of th« leoods, and very jurfly. It was well 
known, and often very elegantly deferibed, by the an¬ 
cient poeu. The follovring defeription from Vji^il is 
exquifite; ' 


] 
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reft, near CliadJtflty, wh'ch was in full verdure in 
winter, getting its leavea again after the autumn ones ' 
fell ofif In Huntri’s Evelyn** Sylva, we have an .ic- 
count of a very rcm.iikuble oak at Greeutiak ; which 
Gough, in his edition of Camden, thus minutely dc- 
feribes« The Greendale oal., with a road cut through 
}t, bears one green branch. Stich branches as have 
been cut or broken off are guarded from wet by Uad. 
The diameter’of thk tree at thk top, whence the 
branclics iffu«^ U 14 feet 8 iucbea t nt the furfiice of 
the ground If if ftet} circuinfercnce there 35 feetj 
height heigfat of the arch 10, width 

wr Isv^ll^Meutims feveral emw oaks of extraordir 

unary fi« m,?l^rkfiip paefc." 
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yduti annofo validam mm robore quercuitt 
Alpini Bortit, nunc bine, nunc JiatiLut UKno 
Eruert inter fe certant; if firtdort akt • . ^ 

Conjinnunt terrain conctffo Jlipitejfrvndft 
Ipfa hard jeopdis f et quantum verikevd aurat 
JEtberiat, tantum radice in Tarlara fendif, 

^tt. iv. 44JI:, 

As o’er th’ aerial Alps fublimcly fpread, ‘ 

Some aged oai uprears his reverend head ; 

This way and that the furious tempefts blow, , 
To lay the monarch of the mountains low ; 

Th* imperial plant, though nodding at the foun^ " 
Though all his fcatter’d honours wew the 
Safe in his ftrengtb, and feated on the rocks ' 

I n naked majefty defies the fliork: 

High as the head fhoots tow’ring to the Ikies, 

So deep the root in hell’s foundation lies. 

Pitt. 

The ancient druids had a moll profound veneiation 
JTiJI.£or oak trees. Pliny f lays, that the dtuid. (a* the 
ari.«, 44 Gauls call tlieir magicians or wife men) held nothing 
fo facred as the miflctoc, and the tree on which it 
grows, provided it be an oak. *A’hey make choice of 
oak groves in preference to all otheis, and perform no 
rites without oak leaves; fo that they feem to have 
the name of druids from thence, if we derive their 
name from the Greek,” &c. (See Eruios— defini¬ 
tion, and N® It.) Maximjis Tyrius fays the Cckas 
or Gauls worlhipped Jupiter under the figure of a 
lofty oak ( a ). 

This ufeful tree grows to fuch a furpiifing magiii- 
* tude, that were there not many v‘ll authenticated m- 
Ifanccs of them in our own coun* y, they would c er- 
tainly appear difficult of belief. In the i8th volume 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine wc have the dimenfions 
of a leaf twelve inches in length and fevn in bieadlh, 
and all the leaves of the fame tree were equally large. 
On the eftate of Woodhall, piirchafed in 1775 by Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, Bart. late governor of Madras, an. 
oak was felled which fold fos 43I. and meafured 24 
feet round. Wc arc alfo told of one in Millwood fo- 
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Magazine for 1773 we have an 
very effentially from the osm* 
edtltbout St Thomas in Dcvonlhirc, 
lUnty called Eueomie oak, from one 
le who Oiccefsfully cultivated it near 
as'ftraight and naUdibme as a fii } 
'raen, and its wood as hard as that 
Its growth is fo quick, as to 
yeft-B the altitude and gii ih of the 
. It is cultivated in various places { 
retlhire, &t. 

Hamel du Monceau, of the Royal Academy 
alirlfitfehces at Paris (who wrote a rreatife On hnfband- 
ry), gave an account in the year 1749 of an oak which 
he had kept in water cielit yeaiand which yielded 
fine leaves every fpring. The tree had, he fliys, four 
or five branches; the largeft 19 or 20 lines round, 
and mere'than 18 inches long. It throve more in the 
two fir^ years than it would have done in the beft 
earth; it Mtcrwaids loft its vigour, and rather decayed}. 
which he attributed to a deleft in the roots rather than 
to a want of aliment. 

M. dc Buifoti made fome experiments on oak trees { 
the rcfult of which is recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1754 ' He bad compared barked with un- 
liai ked trees ; and proves, wc think with fiicccfs, from 
a vaiiety of trials, that timber barked and dried 
ftandtng, is always heavier and confidcrably ftrongcr 
than timber kept in its bark. 

I'hc haik of oak trees was formerly thought to be 
exlumcly ufeful in vegetation. One load (Mr Mills in 
bis Tieatile on Hufliandry informs us) of oak bark, 
laid in a heap and rotted, after the tanners have ufed 
it foi drelfing of leather, will do more fervioc to ftiff 
cold land, and its effefts will laft bnger, than two 
loads of the liclieft dung; but tWf has been ftrenu- 
oully conuovcited. (Sec OAtJUavat.) 

The bark, in medicine, is alfo a ftrong aftringent; 
and hence Hands 11 commended in bsemorthagies, al- 
vinc ffuxcs, and other preternatural or immoderate 
fecrctions } and in tliefe it is fometimes attended with 
good effefts. bonie have alleged, that by the 'ifc of 
this bark every purpofe can be anfwered which may be 
obtained from Peruviau bark. But after fcveral very 

fair 


(a) Camden informs'us of a tradition (which, like moft other traditions of this nature, feems to be founded 
^In^qprancc and fofttrtd by credulity) refpefling an oak mar Malwood raffle, where Rufus was k'lhd, viz. 
thatvt oudded on Chriftmas day, and wiiheicd before night. This ticc, the fame tiadition reports to have bttn 
that ngainft which Tyrrel’s arrow glanced. 
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fair trialst Vfc haM h) lo means Found this to bt. the 
'caff. BefiJea th^ hatk, the bu!», the aooins and 
their cnpi a-e uled; as alfo tht g Uls, whn.h are cx- 
crLfccnces caufed by infecls on the oaks of tht eadtrn 
countries, of whtth there are div.rs lortt; fomc per- 
feftly round and fmooth, fome rougher with fmall pro- 
tubeiances, but all gener.illy having a round hole in 
them. All the parts of the oak are flypttc, bindrngt 
and ufeful in all kinds of fluxes and bleedings* either 
inward or outwaid. The bark is frequently ufid in 
gargarifms, for the relaxation of tW ti^uia, and for 
fore mouths and throats t it Is idfo ufed mjeftringent 
clyfters and injections, again ft thepri' 
ani. The acorns, beaten to powder, aw 
> taken by the vulgar for pains in the ftde* 
officinal preparation is the aqua aelN]St$Nto' 

Oak Ltaviet, The ufes of oal S^g^g, 

in hot-beds, is generally known, 
thefc purpoiea, Hbwever, oak leavea 
anfwer equally Wll, or sather better, 

Dr Hunter’s eimion of Enelyn'’iTi 
Trees, we find the following dire6:iou 
W. Spccchly; The leaves are to be 
as pomble after they fail from tne 
into heaps, they fliould immediati 
fome place near the liot-houfcs, when 
couch. Mr Spccchly fays, it was his cuftotkt'* , ^ , 

them round with charcoal huidles, or any thing 
to keep them from being blown about the garden in 
windy weather. In this place they tread them well, 
and water them in cafe they happen to have been 
brougltt in dry. The heap is made fix or feven feet 
thick, and covered over with old mats, or aay thing 
idfe, to prevent the upper leaves from being blown 
assay. In a few days the heap will come to a firong 
beat. For the fiift ycai or two in which he ufed thele 
leaves, our author did not continue them in the lieap 
longer than ten days or a fortnight; but by this me¬ 
thod of numagement thcyfeiiled fo much when brought 
to the hot-houft, that a fupply was very foon requited; 
and he afterwards found, that it was proper to kt them 
remain fiv,. or fix weeks in the heaps before they aic 
brought to the bot-houfe. In getting them into the 
pine pots, if they .qJ^icar diy, tli'-y arc to be watered, 
and again trodden dow'ti txi cedi igly well, m layers, 
till the pits aie quite full. The whole is then covered 
with tan bark, to the fhitkntfs of two inches, and 
well trodden down, till the fuifatc becomes fmooth 
and even. Ou this the pme pots aie to be placed in 
tbe manner they are to ftjnd, beginning with the- 
middle row firft, and filbng up the fpace. between the 
pots with tan. In this man iki wc ate to piotecd to 
the next row, till the whole be fnudied ; and th»s ope¬ 
ration IS performed in the fame mannei as when tan 
only 18 ufed. The Ic ives require no farther trouble 
through the whole fi-afon ; at tiny will retain a ron- 
ftant and regular he it for 12 months without Ihrring 
or turning ; and oui author infot m us, that if he may 
jutlge from their appealance when taken out (being 
always entire and perfeft), it ii. p-.ibable they would 
continue tbeirhe-ittlirou -ti a faeoad yeai ; but, a- an 
annual fupply of leaves i. eafi'y ohtai.i. J, the expin- 
ment i, hardly woilh ni-kfjg. After this, the pines 
will have no occafion to be moved but at fiatid tim-s 
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of their management, si/, at the fliifting them in their Oak 
pots, &c. whvii at each ttnie a little nefli tan flionld' 
be added to make up the de-ficiency arifiug from the 
fettling of the beds } but this will be inconfidcrable, 
as the leaves do not fettle much after their long couch¬ 
ing. During the firft two years of our author’s prac¬ 
tice he did not ufe any tan, but plunged the pine pots 
into the leaves, and juft covered the fnifacc of the 
beds, when finifiied, with a little fsw-duft, to give it 
a ncdtnefs. This method, howevet, was attended 
with one incoavcnicnce; for, by the caking of the 
leaves thmjL^ruqk from the ftdes of the pots, whereby 
they becimie expokd to tbe air, aqd at the fame time 
the heat of tbe beds svas permitted to cfcape. 

** Mkny^’powerful reafons (fays Mr Spcechly) may 
be ifiven why oak leaves are preferable to tanners 

■Jl[t ^tbey always heat regularly; for during the 
It^^me that I have ufed them, which is near feven 
I never once knew of their heating with vio- 
anw^bhis is fo frequently the cafe with tan, that 
I aflmn, and indeed it is well known to every perfon 
coaverfanC in the management of the hot-houfr, that 
nines fuffer more from this one circumftance, than all 
nie other accidents put together, iiifcfts excepted.— 

When this accident happens near the time of their 
fttiiting, the efleft is foon feen in the fruit, which is 
pcceedingly fmall and ill-fhaped. Sometimes theie 
iHll be little or no fiuit at all; theiefore gsideners 
who make ufe of tan only for their pines, fliould be 
moft particularly careful to avoid an over heat at that 
critiCu jtmdture—the time of fliowing the fiuit. 

** f. Tbe heat of oak leaves is coiiftaiit; whereas 
tanner’s bark generally turns cold in a very fhort time 
after its furious heat is gone off. Tins obliges the gar¬ 
dener to give it frequ-nt turnings m oidei to promote 
its heating. Thcfe frequent turnings, not to mention 
the cxpcnce, ate attended with the woift confequcnces; 
for by the continual moving of the pots backw.iids 
and forwaids, the pines arc expofed to the exti ernes of 
heat and told, wheieby their growth is confidcrably 
ietaidi.d ; whereas, when leaves are ufed, the ptiicj 
will have no orcafion to be moved but at the times of 
potting, &c. The pines have one pecuitai advantage 
in thiv undiftuibed fltuation ; their loots grow through 
the bottoms of the pots, and mat among the leaves in 
a fuipilling minner. Fiom the vigour of the plants 
when in this lituation, it is highly ptohable that the 
leavib, even in this (late, afford them an uncommon 
and agreeable nounflimcnt. 

“ 3. There is a faving in point of cxpencc ; which 
is no inconflderable objeA in places where tan cannot 
be had but from a great diftancc. 

“ 4. The laft ground of pief.’rencc is, that decayed 
leaves make good manure; whereas rotten tan is < x- 
perimentally found to be of no value. I have oft n 
tried It both on faiul and clay, and on wet and diy 
laud ; and never could difeover in any of iny cxpiii- 
ments, that it deferved the name of a manure ; whi r .is 
dee lyed leaves are the ncheft, and of all other!) the 
moft proper mauuie for a garden. 1-e.iveb mixed with 
dung make excellent hot-beds; and I find tb it b. ds 
compounded in this manner, preftrve then heat much 
longer than when made eitiiely with duii<r; and.-x 
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Oak. boA calea, tl»e application of leaves will be a confider- 
able faviiig of dung, which is a circumftance on many 
accounts agreeable.” 

OAK-Uaf Call*. Thefe are of fevend kinds; the 
remarkable fpecies called the mufirtom gaU is never 
found on any other vegetable fubilance but tliefe 
leaves i and befide this there are a great number of 
otiier kinds. 

The double gall of thefe leaves is very lingular, bc- 
caufe the generality of produAwn# of this kind alFeA 
only one ude of a leaf or branch, kad grow all one 
way: whereas this kind of gall estends itfelf both 
ways, and is feen on each fide if the leaf, na fonn of 
two protuberances, oppolite the one to the other. 
Thefe are of differently irregular lhapes, but thdr na¬ 
tural figure feims that of two cones, with brQs 4 bafes, 
and very obtufe points, though fometimet thifcy ^are 
round, or very neatly fo. 

Thefe make their firft appearance on the’lnf 
April, and remain on it till June or lon^r. 
arc at firll green, but afterwards yellowflhr and 4^ 
fofter to the touch than many other of (he pt^tt&ioflB 
of thtk kind: they arc ufually about the fize of a hii|p, 
pea, but fometimes they grow to riie bignds of a 
When opined,. 4hey are found to be of that khtcl 
which aie inhabited each by one iiifedt only, and each 
contains one cavity. The cavity in this is, however. 
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containing only one chryfalis, as it ought in its natu¬ 
ral Hate to do, we are never certain that this is the 
piopcr inhabitant, as it may be one ui thife diilroy- 
ers who has eaten up the other, and fupplied its place. 
See Arnis and Oai Pt/etkoti, * 

Ojh Savt^dtt/l ib now found to anfwer the purpofes 
of tanning, as well, at leaft, as the bark. See Tam- 
XIHO. 

OdK of Ymi/klm. See CnxNoroDtVM." 

OAKllAM, OcKHAit, or Oahm, infeB4aQgaage, 
denotes the matter of old jpopes oqtwifled and pulled 
out into looie-lump, w.tttdertohe ufed in caulking 
the feame,tre«iiia^^ -apdlidads of a iliip, for Hupping 
or preventu^l^ks. 

OAE!HA]^PT0bl,.Mowb of Devonlhire,, which 
fendb two nem^nni to patUataent t fituated in W.'Long. 
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ng ia Chaldean mythology, repre- 
iaan and half a filh, Aucoiding to 
fabulous writers, A» monllcr was 
^'Ctialdeans t to whbm he taught a 
irudcnce fo perfi^ as to be incapable 
la difcharging the duties of his of- 
day bn dry land, but retired every 
n or the river. See Mythoiogy, 


0 long piece of timber, flat at one end and 


Lrgtr than in any other gall of the fize, or even io^ , ItepmOr fquare at the other; and which being ap- 
inany others of three times the fize ; the fides of JpHed to the fide of a floating veffel, ferves to make it 


being vety little thicker than Ac ftibftance of toe 
leaf. ■ , . 

It is not eafy to afeertain the origin bf fevjl^ai 
fpecics of flies which are at times feen in Aistnanner 
tx> come out of the fame fpicies of galls. It feeffls 
the common courfe of nature, that only one fpcciesnf 
infed forms one kind of gall; yet it may be, that 
two or three kinds may give origin to the fame kind. 
There is, however, another occafion of our feeing dif¬ 
ferent fpecics come out of different galls of the fame 
kind : and tliib is the effed of Ae enemies of the pro¬ 
per inhabitants. 

It might appear Aat the parent fly, when flie had 
formed a gall for the habitation of her worm offspi ing, 
had placed it in an impregnable fortrefs ; but this is 
nut the cafe ; for it frequently happens, that a fly, as 
ftnall perhaps as Aat which gave urigla to the gall, 
produces a worm which is of the carnivorous kind, as 
the other feeds on vegetable juices. This little fly. 
Will knowing that where there is one of ihtfe protu¬ 
berances on a leaf, Aere is a tender and defencelcli in- 
fed within, pierces the fidcs of the gall, and depofites 
her egg witbin^t. This, when it hatch , into a woim, 
f-eds upon the proper inhabitant; an.i finally, aftei 
devouring it, paffes into the chryialis ilalc, and tlirncc 
. appears in the foim of its parent fly, and is feen mak¬ 
ing its way out of the gall, in the place oi the proper 
inhabitant. 

On opening thefe leaf-galls, v hich arc properly the 
habitation only of one animal, it is common to find 
two, the itronger preying upon the body of the other, 
and fucking its juices as it does thufe of the leaf: 
often it is found wholly employed in devouring its un¬ 
offending neighbour at once: this is probably the cafe 
when its time of eating it nearly over; and, in fine, 
^vti B Uj^iy f iiid the gall inhabited by only one infed, or 


advance upon the water. 

That part of the oar which is out of the veflel, and 
which enters into the water, it called Ae iiaJt, or 
ooqJlhtiMt and Aat which is within board is termed 
Ae MOM, whofe extremity being fmall enough to be 
^fped by the rowers, or perfuns managing the OtUOf 
IS called the handle. 

To pufh the boat or veffel forwards by means of 
this iiiftruraent, the rowers turn their backs forward, 
and, dipping the blade of the oar in the crater, puU 
the handle forward fo that the blade at the fiimc time 
may move aft in the water : but fince the blade c.iiinot 
be fo moved, without linking Ae water, this impul- 
fion is the fame as if the water were to Iti ike the blade 
fium the Acrn towards the head: Ac veffel isthcrefuie 
ncceflarily moved according to this direflion. Hence 
it follows, that (he will advance with the greater ra¬ 
pidity, by as much as the oar flrikes the water more 
forcibly. Thus it is ivideut, Aat an oar ads upon the 
fide of a boat or veffel like a lever of the fecond clafs, 
whofe fultrmn is the flation t^on wlfirii the oar refts 
on the boat's gunnel. In large vtffels, this ilalion is 
ufually called the 1 onv-fort j but ht lights and boats it 
IS always termed the rvwdoch. 

OAktSTUS, or Oaristys, a term in the Greek 
poetry, fignifying a dialogue between a hufhand and 
his wife i fuch as that in the fixtb book of the Iliad 
between Hedor and Andioinachr. 

Scaliger obfervea^ that the oariftus is not properly 
any particular little jioeni, or entire piece of poetiy ; 
but always a part of a great one. He adds, that the 
paffage now cited in Homer is the only proper oa- 
iillus extant in the ancient poets. 

OAT, in botany. SecAvkNA. 

Under the word Aveha it was ol.fervcd, that the 
native place of the common oat, ciliivatcd in our fii Ids, 

is 
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t>»t, »» unknown; that the only account of it, in it* natu> finite and omnipreftnt Being, who created and fuf- 

0 »di. ral ftate, which we then had, i* in Anion's Voyage $ tain* the univerlc, to wiDiers all the impertinence of ‘ 
'and that the report of fuch an author refpefting fails idle converfation, of wliicli great part is commonly ui- 
in'natural hiftoiy is not entitled to implicit credit, tered at rnWom, hi trays a i'pirit fu piofane, that no* 
We had not rtien feen the Travels of Mr Bruce, whole thing ftiort of experience coidd make us believe it 
botanical knowledge is veiy fuperior to that, of moil pofliblc for a creature endowed with reafou and rcflcc* 
voyagers, or wc fljould ^vvjit^atiooad hi# jiccoiist of tion to be habitually guilty of a praftit c fo iinpiou*. 
the outs which he wii^ it) « No man can plead in extenuation of this crime, that 

fraall territory in far ^burcc <i£ he is tempted to fwear by the importunity of any ap- 

iheNilcj (See “ Wijd^^s Pl^ajbe!),grow petite or pa 0 ion implanted in the human hreaft: for 

up here, fpontaneoafly to and Oze, the utterance of^ profane'oath communicates no plea- 

capable often of coa<»ajlfog .h«^ the-^N kis fure, and.uneafihefs: i.t neither elevates the 

rider, and fome of the ^eaker, the hearer, 

inch ia cireumferctnc^ vS(!%«;y hkivc, ;) ^uniteri-^d^^oravlatu, fwayed by thefc coufidera- 

^ap^ranee-of fmall cades. The jb^hlg ^^ipg ikte 'BB: tiuns, and "by.tile fenfe which they put upon certain 
*fort of t^e of this gr^u in .any pd^c^l^i^ptowth t texts of refufe to fwear upon any occalion, 

the a}>peHno{l thinnuik of it» bit gi|PB|^ yegated <ven,iit tl^dtiiequifijliion of. a magliirate, and in a court 
with a changeable'purple c^pur t groundlefs; and feeiu 

good. 1 tmbn. wade the tneid -from an inepiuidty to diUtnguilh between 

brance of Sooi|^d."''' .!|^§i^np|i^b|^;a.nd abufe' of fwcariug. It is uiique- 

the Abyfllnians could never be .to call upon God to witnefs iniper- 

cukes, which they faid were bittepr^|i Wjj ||fel^l^; ' ia iSph, his tremendous name as a mere rx-. 

macha, and made them thirfty. fhkH' in. eoirvmation; but it by no means follows, 

cldedly of opinion, that the wild oat may not pioufly call upon him to w’itnefs 

oat in its orij^isai Hate; and that ' .^t^fhs of^nortance, or invokeJiis name with revc- 

everywhere in Europe. From the rettce and fwpinity. No individual could, without 

ftates, this opinion feems to be w'cll founde<^f ^^^Mfe |profs profimeiiefs, pray for a thoufand times more 
OATH, an aiiii'mstion or proitiife, accionipml ^^ '^ftlth than he may ever have occalion to life; but it 
with an invocation of God to witnefs what wC ta never thought profane to pray “day by day for 

and with an imprecation of his vengeance, or a 1^, bread, for rain from heaven, and fruitful fta- 

niinciation of his favour, if what we a'flirm be falfe, or If it be lawful to alk of God thefc earthly 

what we promife be not performed (a). he alone can bellow them; it cannot 

The laws of all civilized Hates have rcq<l^!9d the f«0^^^^^|daWful, where the lives or properties of 
fecnrltyuiQf an oath for evidence given in *’eMllW-.of pt^OHigaboura, or the feciirity of goveinincnt is con- 
juftfofe, and on other occafions of high importance Cernco, tb invoke him with reverence to witnefs the 

mid. the Chriftian religion utterly prohibits fwcaring, truth of our alTertious, or the fiiiccrily of our iuten, 
■except when oaths are required by legal authority. In- tions; becaufe of our truth in many cafes, and of our 
deed no ferious .and feflci^iing theiil, whether he ad- fincerity in all, none but he can be the witnefs. 
init the truth of revelation or not, can look upon The text of Scrijitixre ‘upon which (lie (fakers 
fwcaring on trivial occalions as any thing elfc than a chiefly reft, their argument for the unlawfulnefs of all 

Jin of a very heinous nature. To call upon that in- fweariiig under the Gofpel, is our S.iviour’s prohibi- 
VoL. Xm. Part I. y tion 


(a) The word oalh is a corrupt tun of the Saxon eotl>. It is often in England called a eorporal oath, becaufc, 
in the days of popery, the perfon was fworn over the hoft or corpus Chrijli. 

(a) The various oaths required by different nations at different times, and the various forms, &c. of im- 
pouidXilicm, is a fubjcdl of very confiderable extent and curiolity : An account of them does not fall within 
the ppfof the prefent article ; it would indeed extend it to an undue length : we casnot, however, omit ob- 
ferving, what is doubtlefs very remarkable, that the grand iinpollor Mahomet taught the Mollems, that 
their oaths might be diffolved. This wonderful doiSlriue is contained in the CM\ chapter of the Koran; 
which, to free himfelf from his promife and oath to Hafsa his fponfe, be prcictidcd was revealed. What the 
ufc of oaths is in fuch circuaillaiiees, or what fecuriiy they afford for performance, it is 4 iificult to 
afeertain. . 

It is alfo very remarkable, that an oath refpefltng marriages was the caufe of the firll divorce at Rome. 
The civcumftance happened about the year of the city 525, Pollliuniius Albiniis and Spurius Carvilitis being 
-coufuls. The cenfors of this year obferving the population declining, and imagining it proceeded from iiite- 
relled marriages and promi&uous cohabitation, obliged all the citizens to fw'car, that they would not marry 
with any other view than that of peopling the repubhe. It raifed, however, many fcruples, and occafioncd 
many domeftic ruptures. Among the reft, one Carvilius Ruga, a man of dlftiu^ion, imugiiicd that be was 
bound by his oath to divorce his wife, whom he pailionately loved, becaufe (lie was barren, which was the fii ft 
inftance of a divorce at Rome from its foundation, though the maiviage laws of the kings allowcd"^t it after¬ 
wards, however, became fhamefully frequent. This is alfo a ilriking inftance of the great attention paid to 
oaths among the Romans; it is remarked indeed by all writers, that they paid a nioft profound refpeft t® 
them t and on that we kuow they founded theit hopes of fuccefs in vrar. 
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0»tb. tlon (Mat. v. 54.): ^ liay into you, fwear not at all.” multipljr oatba, and to hold out to the people lempta- Ortli. 
But whoever lhall take the trouble of turning over hw tions to perjure themfelvts. The Cecunty which au' 

Bible, and looking at the context, will perceive, that oath affords, depends entirely upon the reverence 

it is only in vrjimry amnerfationt and by no mean! in which attaches to it in the mind of him by whom it is 

courts of juftice, that our Lord prohibits his ftdbw- given} bat that reverence is much weakened by the 

CJ 8 from fwearing at all. 'fhcre is no evidence what- frequency of oaths, and by the carelefs manner in 

ever, that fwearing by heavea, hYthetarth, by Jerufa- which they are too often adoriuiftered. An excellent 

lem, or by theinown htadt, was the form of a judicial moralift | olives, with truth,, that “ the levity and | MrPitliy. 

oath in ufc among the Jews. On the contrary, we are ftequcncy with which paths arc adminiftcred, has * 

•See rntt-Xoli. by Maimouidet*, that •* if any mart fwear by hea- brought aboufa general Inadverti^y to the obliga- 
iv cn tbt .yen or by earth, yet this is sot an oath j” urbich furc- tion of them, which both iu a religious and political 
Hate. jy could not have faid, had Inch hcca the forma of view is muchtb be Ismeated j and it merits (continues 
judicial fwearing. Indeed they eouW iWit have ad- 'he) pi^^ OOnfideration, whether the requiring of 
initted fuch forms into their coiats wHfaattt exprefely oaths otr^^ny frivolous occafions, efpccially in the 
violating the law of Moh», who coniWRds them to apA the qualificatioq for petty o&cea, has 

“ Fear the Lord (Jehovah) their Gott, to fem him, any othirto make them cheap in tbetnbda 
and to fwear by his name.'L Bat the Jews, «s every of the powid of tea cannot travel regu- 

oiic knows, had fuch a rewHceucc for the ittiine ^^> 9 ^ frow to the confumer without coffiug 

•uah, that they would not pronounce it on « l^ft } and the lame fccurity for 

lions, and therefore could not fweai- by thajl^my|M^ office, namely that of an oath, 

common convcrfation. Hence, to gcafiify'Aheft ‘fWft* *• '• vmrdm and an archU^op, 

penlity to common fwearing, they invented fudtOith* from a and the chitfji^fjti of England. 

a.s, by heaven, by emrtb, by JeruJalm, by ti» Up ^thy I<et t^^^g (Matinue its own laudtions, if they be 
had, &c. and by this contrivance they thought ,to thomj^jjMjlp'B^e { but let it fpare the folemnity of 
avoid the guik of .profaning the name Jbbovah, it is neceffary, from the want of 

Thefc, however, being appeals to infenfible objeas, to depend upon, to accept a man’s 

either had no meaning, or were in faft, as our Sa- tJfNa ®r own account, let it annex to prevanca- 
viour juttly argues, oaths by that God whofe crea- (WOU ^MWties proportioned to the public confequence 
turcs they were; fo that the Jew who fwore thesp^^fj^ offence.” 

was Hill guilty of profanenefa towards the very JJMjid^ ' . .That thefe pernicious confcquences of frequent oaths 
TAH whofe name his funerftition would not permitROt f*h ooly ‘R England, we have the evidence of 
to pronounce. But what putt it 'beyond all ffimbt another fefpdlable writer, whofe acutenefs wcU qua« 
that the ufc of judicial oaths is not wholly ptxdmMftd l>|«d 1^ to obferve, whilft his ftation in fociety fur- 
in the gofpel, is the condudl of our Saviour ainalyif.M uiffiedJhna with the bell opportunities of oWerving;, 
well as of his apoftlc St Paul. When Jefus was the effeSs of repeated fwearing ujpon the morals of 
fimply iped by the high prieft, what it was which Scotchmen. ‘<Cuffomhoufe oaths (fays Lord Karnes*) * 
certain f^Ifc witneffes tellilicd againft him? we are have become fo familiar among us, as to be fwallowed^^S<'*’ 3 '"/ 
told by./the evangelifts, that “ he held his peace without a wry face { and it is ceitain that bribery and'^"’ 
but being adjured by the 'living God to declare whe- peijury in elefting parliment members are not ap- 
thcr he was the Chrift, the Son of Cod, or not, he proaching to the fame cool llate ? Men creep on to 
immediately anfwered the high priefl:, without ob- vice by degrees. Perjury, in order to fupport a friend, 
jefting to the oath (for fuch it was) upon which he has bicontc cuilomaiy of late years; witnefs fiditious 
was examined. ” St Paul, in his Epiflle to the Ro- qualifications in the eleftors of parliament-men, which 
. mansf, fays, ‘ Godtfmy wUmft, that, without ceafing, ate made effcftual by perjury : yet fuch is the dege- 

MarJph^l^ make mention of you in my prayersand to the neracy of the picfent times (c), that no man is the 

tjfhy. Corinthians, ftill more Ihongly, * I call God for a re^ worfe thought of upon that account. We mull not 
cord upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I came not as flatter ourlclves, that the poilbn will reach no farther : 

yet to Connth* Both thefe exprtflions are of the a man wlio boggles not at peijury to ferve »ffijend, 

nature of oaths ; and the author of the Epiftle to the will in time become fuch an adept, at to coajijlk per- 
Hebrews fpeaks of the cufloiu of fwearing judicially jury in order to ruin a irieud when he becomes an 
without any mark of cenfure or difapprobation ; ‘ Men enemy.” 

verily fwear by the greater ; a''d an oath, for confir- Befidts the frequency of oaths, we have mentioned 
mation, is to them an end of all ffrife.” the irreveunt manner in which they arc too often ad- 

But though a nation has an undoubted right to miniffcrcd as one of the caufes which make them cheap 

require the fecurity of an oath upon occafions of r iu the cllimation of the people. In this view, the 

importance, we do not hefitate to fay, that, in our form of tlic oath, and the cerematuee with which it is 
«pinion, it ia fomething worle than bad policy to required to bt taken, are of conffdenble importance. 

“The 


(c) Swdt was the cafe when his Lordiliip wrote. Some dccilions of the houfe of peers, however, have fiuce 
that perkik changed men’s opinions refpeAing the legality of thefe votes and the innocence of the means by 
which they were made effedual. It U to be hoped that fuch a reformation will foon be made of the laws by 
which elcdions arc regulated i» Scotland, as will render the temptations to perjury lefs numerous than they 
have bitberto been. , 
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Tlic fornns of oaths lo Chilftlan 
Mr Paley) are very different; but in none I b^eve 
wurfe contrived either to convey the meaning or to 
imprefs the obligation of an oath, than in Eagbod. 
In that country the juror, after repeating the promife 
or affirmation tvhich the oath it intended to confirm, 
adds, ' fo help me God,t* or more fraouently the fnb< 
fiance of the oath it repeated to the by |he of> 
fiLcr or magifirate who adminifters it f awing in the 
conclufiDD, * fa help you Go^.* The eneigy of the 
fcntence refides in the partide Jbi h c. hae lege, 
• upon condition aS my f^hiiw the la'ttth, or per¬ 
forming this promffie, ma^ hclp‘<*|ii^ fnd not 
otherwife.' The juror, whilfi he hear% ogntl^^tt the 
words of the oath, holds his r^ht hi^s 4 -hp 4 h * Bible, 
«r other book containing the fuag ' The con- 

clullon of the oadt fometimes Oetu ad- 

juvet, et hat /im 8 a numgelia,* or * firh 4 ^ehitOstd,a«i| 
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countries (fays quefiions as fliall be alked of them. They would do 
well, however, to remember, that as oaths are deii|»ed' 
for the fecurity of the pahhe, they muft be interpMbd 
in the fenfe in which the public intends them, other- 
wife they afford no fecurity. But the fenb of the 
public is the law; and as it belongs to the court to 
declare wliat the mind of the law is, the witnefs, 
who has any doubt concerning the extent of the ob¬ 
ligation impofed on him by the words at this oath, 
(hould apply to the court for a foluiion of that doubt, 
which will be a hdir guide to him refpeiting the evi¬ 
dence whidh be U to give. Should the court, in re- 


Oath. 


.forma a 
irjaror, 
ililathe 



the contents of this hook d which hifi 
connexion between the words and a^l 
which before was wanting. Tbeji 
book.” 

This ohfeure and elliptical 
thor jufiiy oldrerves, b iD calcU 
Juror with reverence: and he feei 

E 'erence due to the form of judicb 
. In that country the juror holds 
hand towards heaven, and fwears by Almi^' 
and as he fiiall anfwer to God at the great 
judgment, '* that he will tell the truth, the t^kule 
truth, and nothing but the truth, fo far as he knowf, Ot 
it (hall be alked of him.” This, if admini^lMlcl Vririt 
dignity and reverence, is an oath fufficien^ 
and well calculated to have the proper effed ajpim the 
mind of the )uror, as it brings immediately into his 
iriew the Author of his being, and the awful day of final 
retribution when every man (hall receive the things 
done in his body according to that he hath done, whe¬ 
ther it be good or evil. But when the mggittrate, as 
is too often the cafe, repeats this folemn invocation 
without riling from his fe.it at the name of the (u- 
premc Being, and in a tone of carclelfncfs which may 
convey to the ignorant juror an opinion that he has 
himfelf no ferious belief that tliere ever will be a great 
day of judgment, the form, however excellent, makes 
not its full impreffion. 

But let us fuppofe the oath to be adminillcred with 
the greatell dignity and reverence, the words of the 
promife itfelf api>. ar to us by no means unexcep¬ 
tionable. In a trial on life and death, we ihould be 
glad to know wu. this oath binds the witnefs to de. 
dare. Is he to tell alt that he hmtvs touching the mat¬ 
ter in quefiion ? or only all thdt lhall be ajked of him ’ 
If he be obliged, in virtue of his oath, to tell all that 
he knows, the claufe—“ Or it lhall be alked of you” 
is fuperfluous, and calculated to ^ifiead. If he be 
bound to tell nothing more of the truth than what 
(hall be alked of him, the word or Ihould be changed 
into andi he fliould fwear “ to tell the truth, &c. fo 
for as he knows, and it lhall be alked of him.” The 
court, we believe, conliders the witnefs as bound 
to declare every thing which he knows touching the 
matter in quefiion. The greater part of witncflls, 
on the other hand, confider themfelves as bound no 
faither by their oatli than to giic trueanfwers to fuch 


*n 

folving the ddskts of'a witnefs, give an opinion con¬ 
cerning th'i fottfe of any other part of the oath contrary 
to what he ap|i(ti^endt to be the deiign of the law' 111 
iropofing it, bo'wMt JM) difregard fuch opinion ; 
bceaufe b is doubtful that the 

colirt h«» #right and bccaufe in all mural 

iqodfonu men mu(l!*tj|||hMity determined by their own 

.. ■ c- , 

’ ^^piitre afonecafe, and but one, in which, what- 
eyet fenfe be twt upon the words of the oath, no writ- 
nefe ia obliged to declare the whole truth. It is when 
dedfararion would tend to accufe himfelf of loroe 
legal crime ; for as the laws of .Scotland and England 
conftrain so man to become his own accufer, they 
muft be eonfidered as impofing the oath of tethmony 
with this tacit refervation. ” The exception, liow- 
, ivcrf, mull be confined to legal cnnies. A point 
^ inour, of delicacy, or of reputation, may make .1 
witnefe backward to difclbfe fome circutullance 
vhkAlf!^ is acquainted} but is no excufe for conical. 

it could be fliown, that the law which iin- 
rfihe'ottb* intended to allow this mjiilgcncc to 
fuch motives. The exception is alfo withdiawn by 
Compa^ between the magifirate and the witntls, 
when an accomplice is admitted to give evidence 
againll the partiieis of his ctime.” But thefe arc a fort 
of witneffes to whom a fenliblc jury will always Illicit 
with a very cautious ear. 

Oaths aic tillnr ajfettory or promiffory. Affcitory 
oaths arc required both to tonliiiii out vtiacity in 
evidence, and to give fecurity to the public that we 
believe ceitain propofitions conceived to be of public 
importaiKc. An oath in evidence binds the juror to 
declare whit he knows to be true, and nothing hut 
what he knows to be true. An oath requited to al- 
fute the public of our belief in the truth of ary propo- 
fitiun, cannot, W'lthout the guilt of pcijury, be taken 
by any man, who, at the time of fwearing, has the 
llightcll doubt whether the piopolition be really tiue. 

Such an oath, however, though it unqiicilioiiably re¬ 
quires the fincerity of the juioi’s belief at the tunc 
whiii It IS given cannot oblige him to continue in th^t 
.;>ebcf as long as he may live ; for belief is nut in any 
man's powci ; it is the necellary co»fcqufncc of evi¬ 
dence, which compels the affciit of the mind accoidiiig 
as it appears to piepondeiatc on the one fide or on the 
other. No man, llitreforc, can be juftly aecuftJ of 
perjury for holding opinions contrary to thole ’.IikIj 
he may formerly have fwoni to believe} be<aufe In- 
belief at the time of emitting his oath may have been ^ 

the iieceffary rtlult of the evidence which then ap¬ 
peared before him ; and his change of opinion may 
have refulted with the fame ticcelEty from fuperior 
y 2 cvidei.ee 
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-Oath evidence which had been lince thrown into the op- 

II paiite fcale« and made it preponderate. On this ac> 

Obad iah. 

wc cannot help thinking, that all aflertory 
oaths, except fuch as are neceifary to .confirm telH- 
niony rcfpciSingyifi?/, ought either to be abolifltcd oT 
expreffed w-ith great caution. Of truths intuitively 
certain or capable of rigid demonftration, no man of 
common ifenfe can entertain a doubt •, and therefore 
the .public never requires from individuals the folem- 
nity of an oath as an afiurance of their believing fuch 
truths. But with refpe^ to fhti truth of propolitiuns 
which admit of nothing ftiperior to moral evidence 
on either fide, a man of the \nioft fteady Virtue tnaf, 
think diiTcrently at different period* ^ hif hfe; and 
in fuch cafes, the effc^l: of 4 a^oatp|f^ k have any 
effedi, can only be eitf - 

againll the light, or to 
ly queftioned by thofe w 
belief. 

Promiflbry oaths cannot, 

* jury, be given by him, who, at the __ 

knows that it will not be in bis poW^ to 
promife, or who does not ferioufly intend 
A promiiTory' oath canno4 without '^eat 
given by any man, who at the time of fspring be> 
Tieves the object of the promife to be. ih 'ftfitif Unlaw¬ 
ful ; for if he ferioufly mean to fulfil hi* oath, he 
calls upon Almighty God to witnefs his intention to; 
comnnt a crime. ProniiiTory oaths give to the puf 
lie greater feciirity than a Ample promife j beoi! 
the juror having the thoughts of God and of,religion 
mure upon his mittd at the one time than at 
offends with a liighcrhand, and in more Oi0g*^$^^ppt ' 
of the divine power, knowledge, upd ikSlI 
lie viiil.ites an oath, thau w’lien he fwiesm* a 
Yet it is icrtain that promiflbry oaths, though more 
foiemn and facred, cannot be binding, when the pro¬ 
mife without an oath wouiJ not be fo in an inferior 
degree } for the fcveral cafes of vvliicli, fee Promjss 
and ALUEOiAser. 

C'Tcrtithm Oath, See Kino. 

OATllLAW, the name of a parifli in Angus, 
about two ..miles from Porfar, chieily rtinarkable for 
the remaiilB of a Roman camp called Eiitlk-dyhes (vul¬ 
garly Black-dyiti), which is about a mile well of the 
chiiivh. 

OBADIAPI, or thei^OnADiAH, a cano- 
»ieal book of the 01 1 Tellament, which is contained in 
one fingle chapter ; and is pr.ttly an invective againft 
the ciue'ty of the Edomites, who mocked and derided 
the ihildrcn of Ifrael as they paiT i into cajiiivity ; and 
tviih other enemies, their co.ii. derates, invaded and 
opptefied thofe ftrangerv, and divided the fpoil aa.O!'<'.i. 
ihemfel'*".; and paitiv a p:ed-o\i(>n of the i. 
ot ifrael, and oi the victory and triumph of liie ... 
*hurch over her enemies. 

Obadiah, the prophet, is believed to have been the 
-fame with the governor of AhaL’s hoiifc, mentioned 
in the firfl book of Kings, (>;v.:i. 3, &c.) who hid and 
fed the hundred prophets w liom jeatbel would have 
deftroyed ; and feme fay, that he was that Obadii.h 
w bom JoAnh made overfrer of the works of the t rn- 
jlc, (2 CUroD. xxxiv. 17.) The truth is, that vvl • n 
kc lived or propluTicd is wholly uncertain : though 
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moft writers wake him cotemporary wjth Hofea, A- ObadtaTi 
mosiS and Joel. 

Obadiah, a valiant man of David’s army, who came ^ 
to join him in the wilderncfs, with feveraJ otiicrs of the 
tribe of Gad, (i Chron. xii. 9.) 

This was alfo the name of one of thofe whom King 
Jehofhaphat feni into the cities of Judah to inflruA the 
peophein "^cir religioq, (2 Chron. xvii. 7.) It was 
alfo the oimk of one of ilie principal men of Judah, 
who figned the covenant tliat Nehemiah renewed with 
the Lord, (Nehem. x. e.) 

OBED^OM.fon of Jeduthun, a Levite, (i Chr. 

'xvk jStJ ‘Ultd father of Sbemaimh, Jehozabad, Joab, 

$ 4 csri ^i^l^el, Ammiel, Iffacbar, and Feulthai. 

He family,fay8 the Scripture,.( t Clir. 

. .. • . ’%,vuk; . i vT. . -r_.j t-t -jiYA 1-r__ .t. a' .» • ? . 
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Lprd bleded him $ tod this ts 
‘When David transferred 
fnant^to the qity of Jerufakm, Uz- 
^ laid hands on thq.'airiki which he 
*’%nger qjf falling,.-WUS fmitten of 
niti fpoti, ' ipavidt terrified at this 
liioy^ tb%?.^ii^ iuto. the place he 
byru houfe, hut fet it up in 
edom, #bkh was ntor the place 
been fttock dead. But ^the prdence 
[only created no temporal misf9it.une to 
of this Luvite, but on the contrary the 
d upon him all forts of bleirings } wdiich 
^^‘ed David fomc months after to remove it lo 
kce he had appointed for it. Afterwards Obc d- 
' his Tons were afiigned to be'keepers of the 
he temple, (1 .Chron. xv. i8, 2j.) In .the 
>k of Samuel, (vi. lo.) Obed-edom is c^lh- 
Gittite, probably becaufc he was of Gathtiek*. 
..Ition, a city of the Levites beyond Jordan, (Jolh. xxiv 
24, 2y.) 

OBEX.ISK, in architcdlure, a truncated, quadrati>- 
gular, and fltnder pyramid, raifed as an ornament, and 
frequently charged cither with infcriptions or hierogly¬ 
phics. 

Oheliflts appear to be'of very great antiquity, and to 
have been liilt raifed to tranfmit topollcrity precepts of 
philofophy, which were cut in hieroglyphical charac¬ 
ters : afterwards they were ufed to immortalize th*' 
great aiSioiis of heroes, and the memory of perfuns be¬ 
loved. The firfl obclilk mentioned in hiftory was that 
of Ramafes king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan 
war, which was 40 cubits b'gh. Phius, another king 
of Egypt, railed ot of yj v,Abita ; and Ptolemy. Phi- 
88 cubits, ii'i *' ’ •’noe. 

■•tFomeint] ' .... 

■^‘he hours op a Horizontal dial, 

■ , Thfjy were called by the 
.t tht fuHp bcoanfe they 
i '0 »» flylcs or t'nomons 

W 

call them filiarto-h s needles ; whence tOv ' I 

them and the French 

The famouB obelilks called the devil’s arroTvst now 
reduced to three, the ftnirth having been taken down 
in the laft century, Hand about half a mile from the 
town of Borough-Bridge to the foiuh-wrft, in three 
fitlcls, feparated by a lane, 200 feet afunder, nearly on 
high gttnind floping every way. Mr Drake urges 

many 


ladelpl'.its, anotiu 
Augu''u'j ern'.cO 
which ferved to 
drawn on lli. 
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many arguments fur their Roman antiquity* an d jl ain* 
ly proves thim to bo natural and brought from BBhnp> 
ton quarries about five miles oiT, or from Ickly i 6 
mites oiT. The crofs in the town* 12 feet higb, fs of 
the fame kind of Hone. The caHermoH or highcft is 
22 feet and a half high by.g. broad* and.i4'{ ill girth j the 
fecond 21 i- by 55 J- j t 6 l ^'|k^'^tofc 4 ey*B 

jneafures differ. The dutii]^are ciiti"]^i^p^#onebut 
not through : the tallcft Hands alaBe*r iasaJi^nt'td the 
fouth. Plot and StuJceley, iJirm'theta ,t9.:be Britiih 
tBonumeuts* originally hewn fquare* fup> 

pofed that they were Mercu«es»- their 

beads and inferiptiontf | but in’XidS 
mans* he'«ci‘^»owledges that heend 
that there ^ae no cavity tp reedys' 

Qii the' ndirth Hde of PishrH^ ' 
two fquare obeli&^ of a dWle . 
feet t* inches wknn 

the fides, ^^itrtdgheft about 18 f 
fumethiiig like a traidairi^ 


into a round btfe. They 
tween them w a |;raye en 
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meanration* was the keeping of the obit. In religioui 
botiles tlicy had a rcgillcr, v/herein they entered the 
, obits or obitual days of their founders und benefactors j 
, which was thence termed the $tiiuary. The tenure ef' 
obit or chantry lands is taken away and extiuift by 
t Edward VI. c. 14. and 15 Car. II. c. 9. 

OBLATI, in church hillory* were fecular perfons* 
who devoted themfelves and their eHates to fome nio> 
nailery* into which they were admitted as a kind of 
lay brothers. The forndil of their admilfion was put* 
ting the b«Q ro;|i4tof.the i^urch round their necks, as 
a mark o^ feryiijade. * Th^ wore areligious habit* but 
different %>.ai; that e«F the monks. 

1;. in general^ denotes any aft 
t becomes bonnd to another to dia 
y of money* be furety* or 


OBLIOAfig 

whereby a pa 
ifnmething 


cular Hones of the 
four and a half* and Jfeftt 
outfides rude carving, aiid the tops 
called the Qiant'* grave, and aferibed 
farius* who is faid to have been asaall 
columns, and capable of Hretchiug hu aitpl 
to the other; to have deHroyed robberr* 1^.’ 
in Englewood foreft; and lu have had KO 
hereabouts called Sir JtJugk's parlour ; bpt 
tures i'efpe6Ving them are fo various and c 
ibjkt our readers will readily excufe our enl) 
i^iem. 

A little to the weH of thefe is a Hone called the 
Giant's Thumb, fix feet higti, 14 inches at the bafe 
cdntradlcd to 10, which is no more than a rude crofs* 
fuch as is at Langtown in Cmnlierland and elfewhcre j 
tlie fiicle of tiie crofs 18 inches diameter. 

M. Pouchard, in the memoirs of the Academy of 
liilVripiiotis, gives a very curious account <-f fomc ce¬ 
lebrated Egyptian obcliflis. Wc cannot afford room to 
follow him ; but thof< who wilU for further informa¬ 
tion on the fubjedl, and who are not pofftlfed of the 
original* will find a very good account of them in the 
Gentkmaa’s Magar.ine for June 1748. 

OBJECT, ill philofophy, fomcthlng apprehended 
er prcftiitcd to tv;e mind by fenfation or imagination. 
See METAPATrsiC?* Part I. Chap. I. Scdl. II. 

ObjECt-G/a/* or J/vr'-yi-j/v, llu'glafs 

plated at IhrtfT? ttbe which is next the ob- 

jedt. See Optics arid Microscope. 

OBJECTION, fometbing ingcd to overthrow a 
pofition* or a difficulty railed agaiiiH an allegation or 
propofiiion of a perfon we are difputiiig with. 

OBJECTIVE, is ufed in the fehools, in fpeaking 
of a thing which exifla no otberwife than as an objetl 
known. The exiHeiice of fucli a thing is faid to be 
objcdlivc. 

OBIT, (Lat.) lignifics a funeial folemnily, or of¬ 
fice for the dead, moll commoiilv performed when the 
corpft lies in the church .nnintened; Alfo the ar.iii- 
verfary office. (2 Cro. 51 Dyer 315). The atuiiv.r- 
fary of any perfun’s death was caileJ tlie otil ; and to 
cbferve fuch day witli prayers aud lu-i'** or other com* 


ns are 4 i||; 1 lli^e kinds* vfo. natural* civil, 
,:^^||turBl obligations are entirely founded 
; civil obligation on civil authority 
y fottodation in natural equity ; and 
mb^^bligatii^aB are tbofe which, being founded on 
i^g^l(biiil;^uity, Are farther enforced by civil authuri*’ 
'ity. " ' 

In- a .tei|^ fehfa, obligation fignifies a bond* wherein 
ctitItKiaed a ra^ty, with a condition annexed for 
A paynasnt of money, &rc. The difference between 
aafasiiin(j,* billis, tkat the latter is generally without a 
condit^, though it may be made obliga- 
obligatlohs arc fometimes by matter of rc- 
ffatutes and recognizances. See the article 



moifc See Morai. Philosovhys 

^DLlQJIE', in geometry* fomcthiiig aflant, or 
that deviates from the perpendicular. Thus an ob¬ 
lique angle is either an acute or obtufe one* /. e. any 
angle except a right one. 

OsLivst Ctifis, in grammar, arc all the cafes except 
the nominative. Sec Grammar. 

OnLisyn JAne, that which, falliiig on another line, 
makes oblique angles with it* viz, one acuaiti||#ad the 
other obtufe. 

Ont.tsisrf Planes, in dialling, are tliofe which decline 
from the zenith, or incline towards the horizon. Sue 
Dial. 

Sailing, in navigation* is when a (hip fails 
upon fotne rhumb between the four cardinal points* 
making an oblique angle with the meridian ; in which 
cafe Hie continually changes both latitude luidlongitude. 
Sec Navio iTiov, Cbap. VI 11 . 

in anatomy, a name given to fevcral 

..Rk. p rticnbrly in the head, eyes, and abdomen, 
Sec 1 ■•'•ii, 'Table of the Mujclts. 

’ ' ''NG, in general, denotes a figure that is 

lonjfer tlian broad ; fuch is a parallelogram. 

OiiOIjARTA, in botany : A genus of the angio- 
fpermi.i order, belonging to the didynainia clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking undcr*the 
40th order, Perfonat*. The calyx is bifid ; the corolla 
campaniilated and quadrifid; the capfuls unilocnl.o, 
bnalved, and fwlyfpennous ; the ftamina riling from 
the divifions of the corolla. 

OBOLUS, an ancient fdver money of Athens,, the 
fixth part of A drachma y worth fomewhat more than a 

penny 


Oblate 

il 

Obalus, 
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'Obelut penny-fartliiag fterling.—The word comes froaq|ithe bwliUagt the defign of Monfieiir Pcrault j it is 80 feet- Ohferw N 
ii Greek •C«>uwt or “ fpit, or broach j" eitb# be- hi^ aad at lop is a terrace. <iry- 

ObfcTTa. injprcflion j or becaufc, accord- ' The difference in longitude between this and the' 

_,ing to Eullatliitt*, it was ia form thereof. Butthofe Greenwich obfervatory is a® ao'. 

-now in the cabinets of the antiquaries are round. In it is a cave or cellar, of 170 feet defeent, forex* 

OaoLirs, in medicine, is ufed for a weight of ten periments that are to be made far from the fun, &c. 

-grains, or Haifa fcruple. particuMy fuch as rdate.Jto ooftgelations, refrigera- 

OBOTH, an encampment of the Hebrews in the tions, indun^ioitl, conferlt&tions, &c. 
wildemefs. From Punon they went to Oboth, and J. Tytdwi Brahe’s obfervatory, which was in the 

-fromObothto Ije-abarim, (Numb. xxt. io<xxxiii. 43.) little iaaqd Wc«j» or Bcarlct IHand, between the 

Ptolemy fpcaks of a city called Oboda, or Eboda, coafts of.l^oBeD and Zealand in the i^tic. It wan 

in Arabia Petraa, which is the fimie at Oboth./ crewed ana^rhifhed wth inftrumenis at his own ex- 
Pliny and the geographer Stephann* mention it alfo. pencct 'Wed by him Uraitiiurg. Here he fpeat 
Stephanus makes it belong to the.jlii&athsBan*, and twenty yhaj^;i^.nbferving tjjc ftars; thcrefult is his 
Pliny to the Helmodeant, « people^^lldabia. It was catalogue.^ , 

at Oboth that they worihipped tneciKC^bodos, which i4. obfer<iii^)ry.. Ffftber Xc Compte defetjbes 
TertuUian joins with Dufaret^ jM>oiait#ghdiiir4ki{^ qf ft crewed and fmnifited 

this country. . of ,Chm 

OBRECHT (Ulric), a leiined Gwpjit^haift iflf 4 miffionw^ priiicipally Fa- 

noble family at Stralburg in 1646, W® oh«f obferver.— 

chairs of civil law and hiitory with great |Mp^Cming1y large | but the divi- 

He was of the Proteftant religion font whi^Xe^ cpntriysmcc in fonse refpefts 

XIV. made himfelf matter ox Stiifburg,.,.aiMl ^ Europeans. The 

there with his court, he was prevailed on to’ehande f, xbdSaeal fphere of fix feet dia- 

and accordingly abjured in 1684, and pitt his inttru- i-- .-jxr- f k fphere of fix feet diametef t an 

meat into the bands of Boifuetbi^p of ncanx./'The of fix feet diameter} a large qua- 

next year the king nominated hian ta prefide in- radiiM; a fextant eight feet radius i and 

name in the fenate of Stralbotg, with the titleef plhl^'V.^^^|B*l globe fix feet diameter, 
tor royal, in imitation of the -fneient P rrmnM|||t^rft '' ub&rsatories, as they arc very ufeful, and indeed 
which time Mr Obrecht applied himfelf -.abfs^^il^ a^ceffary for attrouomers, fo they have be- 

public affairs. He was the editor, trantfat^*’^ and common than they were. There is a 

writer, of feveral learned works ; and dijod dx. Oxford, built by tlie truftees 

OBREPTITIOUS, an appeUatiodM^iiolIgttt!!*, ^ir'lSi^'^foidcliffe, at the cxpencc of nearly 3o,ocxjl. 
patent, or other inftruments, obtained At Cambridge there is as yet no public obfervatory. 

furprife, or by concealing from him the truth. Over the great gate of Trinity college, ipdeed, there 

OBSCURE, foraething that is dark and refiefls is one which is called J»r A’rw/on'r, becaufethis 
little light in material objcils, or that is not clear and great philofopher liad ufed it; but it is gone to decay, 
intelligible in the objects of the intellcA. It were well if the univerfity would repair and preferve 

OBSECRATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby it in memory of that truly great man. In St John’s, 
the orator implores the afliftance of God or man. too, there is a fmall one. The late ingenious Mr 

OBSEQUENS (Julius), a Latin writer, conjee- Cotes had ufed to give lectures in Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
turedaHH^ave lived before the emperor Honorius’s on experimental philofopky. There are feveral very 
rcign.^He made a colleftion of the prodigies which good ones in the Scotch univcrfities } and there is an 
Livy related in his hiftory. There are feveral editions excellent one lately erefted at Dublin, 
of thofc remains. Lycoflhenes endeavoured to fupply 5- Bramins obfervatory at Benares. Of this Sir 
what was w-anting in the original. Robert Barker gives the following account, (Phil. 

OBSEQUIES, the fame with funeral folcmoities. Tranf. Vol. LXVXI. p. 598.) “ Benares in the Eall 
See Fuhcbal. Indies, one of the principal feminaries of the Bramint 

OBSERVATION, among navigators, fignifics the or priefts of the original Gentoos of Kindoftan, con- 
taking the fun’s or the ftar-; meridian altitude, in or- tinues ttill to be the place o'^, lort of that feft of 
der thereby to find the latitude. people j and there are m. '‘Vir’ Jlic charities, hof- 

OBSERVATORY, a place deftined for obferving pit js, and pagodas, wher., iqtne thoufands of them 
the heavenly bodies; being generally a build' ig ereded now rellde. Having frequcotly heard that the an¬ 
on feme eminence, covered with a terrace kt making cient Brarnius had a knowltgc of aftronomy, and b<- 
aftronomical obfervations. iug confii med in this by their information of an ap- 

Tbe more celebrated obfervatories are, i. The proaching cclipfe both of the fun and 3A00D, J made 
Greenwich obfervatory, built in 1676, by order of inquiry, when at that place in the year 177a,. among 
Charles II. at the folicitation of Sir Jonas Moore and the principal Bramins, to endeavour to git fome iii- 
Sir Chrittopher Wren ; and furnifhed with the mott formation relative to the manner in which they were 
accurate inftruments; particularly a noble fcxtant of acquainted of an approaching cclipfe. The mott in- 
f(vcn feet radius, with tclefcopic fights. telligcnt that I could meet with, however, gave me 

2. The 'Paris obfervatory, built by the order of but little fatisfaftion. I was tolJ, that tbtefe matters 
Louis XIV. in the Fauxbourg St Jacques. were ceufined to a few, who were in puflefllon of 

It is a very fingult’', but withal a very magnificent certain books and records; fome containing the my- 
2 fteries 
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0!>retTt. fteric* of their religion; and other* the table* 

. nomical obforvations, written in the Sbanlcrit Ian- 

I guage, which few underltood but themfelvett that 

they w’ould take me to a place which had been con- 
ftrudied for the purpofc of making fuch obfervations 
I was inquiring after, and from whence they .fap- 
pofed the learned Bramhie laade theira#. I net* then 
condufled to an ancient bnijkbttg of |fce lower 
part of which, in it* pre&ist {ttaaitahjlf jl^woowirted 
into a ftaUe for horhe*, and « recepul^^Sb' bibber { 
but, by the number of courtyard* a^^.apaPtmenta, 
it appeared that it muft once have been''h 9 edifice for 
thetrfe of fame public body of pet^le. ^W* entered 
thia building, and went up a ftalreafe the^p of « 
part of it* near to the river Gangs*, that a large 

terrace, where, to my furprife and fiatiai^^iqfl, 1 Aw 
a n*imber of iaftriunentt yet^retn^oong* in the greateft 
prefencation,' ftupendonfiy l^e, dts 

fpot, add bttik of Aone, fome ^ ‘ ’ 

of 20 feet tn licight { and 
have been ere^d *oo yedisi tqjfo, ■ 
divifion* on tbefeeetid .n»ee«im 
as accurately'dAided, as d^-itJ 
formance of a dtodera «rt^- 
conftrudlion of thefe ififtpatitentB 'e: 
tical esaftnd!'* in thi^fixiog, bearings SttI 
veral parti, in the neceffary and fumetent 


[hrawh 
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the place : a braf* pin s* fixed at the 

centre or ai i f B of the quadrant, from whence, the Bra> ^ 
miq ioformdd me, they firetched a wire to the cirentn* 
ference when an obfervation U'a« to be made j from 
which, it occurred to me, the obferver muft have moved 
hi* eye up or down the circumference, by mean* of n 
ladder or Arne fuch contrivance, to raife and lowe# 
himfelf, until he ^d difeovered the altitude of any of 
the heavenly bodies in their paflage over the meridiau, 
fo exprefled on the arq* of thefe quadrants: thefe area 
were va-y exa^ly dividtid into nine large fe&ion*} 
each of which again into ten, making ninety leiTer di- 
' vifions or degqeM J Jimd thoife alfo into twenty, expref- 
fing three «uh, of about two-tenth* of an inch 

afunder; i* prQba|>le they had fome method 

of dividing (U^re minute divifion* at the 

time of obfe^m^Si^'' r; ’ ■ 

: permit me to take down the 

partieolar dimenfian^^thc moft capital inftrument, or 
thNSap^er e^l^llodial fun dial, reprefented by figure a, 

infirumest to exprcls foAr 
the fividow of a gnomon upon two quadrants, 
one sifted to'the eafi, and the other to the wefi of it; 
an^htdeed the chief part of their inftrument* at this 
pjade a;^Mr to be .conftru^led for the fame purpofiv 
except tno’qiia^flt*, and a braf* inftrument that will 
. be defttrlbad hereidter. 

. “ Figwe s » O^her inftrument for the purpofc of 


the very large ftoues that compofed them, In tiWt 

• • t 1 iT /I • j i_ a ‘ >' ‘ m 


joining and fattening each into the other by m^Oi ^fi'i^yletoijniniBg the hour of the day by the lhadow 
lead and iron. •'/7' " W« gnomon, whiohftnqd* perpendicular to,and in the 

“ ITie Ctuation of the two lai^ quadranji*^ the oeotre.jOft a fiat eireular ftonc, fupported in an oblique 
inftrument marked a in the plate, whofe radtgi&^ti^ fitux^qn by means of four upright ftones and a crof* 

feet two inches, by their being at riglit r. j-e.i - 

gnomon at twenty>five degree* elevation, are 
into fuch an oblique fituation as to render them idle . 
moft difficult, not only to conllruft of fuch a magni¬ 
tude, but to fecure in their pofttiun for fo long a pe¬ 
riod, and afibrds a ftriking inftance of tlie ability of 
the archite^l in their conftrui^ian ; for, by the fliadow 
of the gnomon thrown on the quadrants, they do not 
appear to have altered in tlic leaft from their original 
pofition ; and fo true is the line of the gnomon, that, 
by applying the eye to a ftnall iron ring of an inch 
diameter at one end, the fight is carried through three 
others of the fame dimenfion, to the extremity at the 
other end, diftant 38 feet 8 inches, without obftruc- 
tion } fuch is the firmnef* and art with which this in- 
Arument hat been executed. This performance is the 
more wdtidcrful and extraordinary when compared with 
the works of the artificers of Hindoftan at this day, 
who are not unde, a Immediate diredion of an Eu¬ 
ropean mechanic " ‘.rts appear to have declined 
equally with feienee in the eaft. 

Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Campbell, at that 
time chief engineer iu the Eaft India Company's 
fcrvice at Bengal, made a perfpe£Uvc drawing of the 
whole of the apparatus that could be brought within 
his eye at one view; but 1 lament he could not re- 
prefent fome very large quadrants, whofe radii were 
about twenty feet, they being on the fide from whence 
he took his drawing. Their defeription however 
is, tliat they are rxaft quarters of circles of dif¬ 
ferent radii, the largeft of which I judged to be 20 
feet, conflrudled very exaAly on the ndes of ftonc 
walls, built perpendicular, and fituated, 1 fuppofe, in 


pieqei fp the ffiadow of the gnomon, which is a 
Ad, is thrown upon the divifion of 
xhdk ili^S^ribed on the face of the flat circular 
ftonc. 

“ Figure c is a brafs circle, about two feet diame¬ 
ter, moving vertically upon two pivots between two 
ftonc pillars, having an index or hand turning round 
horizontally on the centre of this circle, which is di¬ 
vided into 360 parts ; but there are no counter divifions 
on the index to fubclivide tliofe on the circle. This 
inftrument appears to be made for taking ^||pPglc of 
a ftar at fetting or rifing, or for taking the ipniuth or 
amplitude of the fun at rifing or fetting. 

“ The life of the inftrument, figure o, I was at a lofs 
to account for. It confifts of two circular walls ; the 
outer of which is about forty feet diapaeter, and eight 
feet high ; the wall within ^out half that height, and 
appears intended for a plaoMo ftand on to obferve the 
divifions on the upper circle of the outer wall, rather 
than for any other purpofe; and yet both circles are 
divided into 360 degrees, each degree being fubdivided 
into twe- ly Icffcr divifions, the fame as the quadrants. 
There iv a door-way to pafs into the inner circle, and 
a pillar la the centre, of the fame height with the 
lower citcle, having a hole in it, being the centre of 
both circles, and ieems t* be a focket for an iron rod 
to be placed perpendicular into it. The divifions on 
thefe, as well as all the other inftruments, will bear a. 
nice examination with a pair of compafles. 

** Figure E is a fmaller equino£lial fun diaI,«on- 
ftrufled upon the fame principle as the large one A. 

“ I cannot quit this fubje£l without obferving,, 
that the Bramins,. without the afilftance of optical 

glafleei.. 
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inoft*l!AnfiderabIe : tKe Tom falls into it in Lat. if 8. Octiileiit 
and the Irtis in Lat. 61. and Long. 86. The exaA || 
courfc of thin river was unknown till the country 
furveycd hy the Rulllans; who have given us tolerable ' 
thaps of H and of all Siberia. The Ob^ forms the 
boundary between Europe and Alia, and its courfe Ip 
upwards of'2060 miles in length. 

' OCQjE^lil^s in gse^raphyr, the wcflward qsar* 
or that part of the hotison where 
the tile fun thcrete, defeends into, the 

lowef'hi^iitupihere: incdntradilUndionto.oWmii. Hence 
we ate oteitiental for any thing belonging 

to the weftii is oec^deatal bezoar, occidental pei^ 

&c. ' :\-’l - ■ 

OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a tem applied to the 
parts of the «^ci|mt, or back-pan of the woU.^ ) 
OCCULT,'io^tihiav hidden, fecret, or invi^li:.' 
The.tmcult ni^miucy ^Mla, 

^ult <i^i«% id pHilor^y, wets 'tjtofe qna- 
which baffled the ihveftigatioii 
ijh&h. they wetfc unable to 
rifflto i howdver.'tOi acknowledge 
tbemMees and the vul- 
.gti''hy^{|ll^!ip{Pj^!l^,''cairaDg what they did not know 
-SiHi''' ,'<■■■ ■ 

teeofnctryy is nfed for a hne that is 
fcatce. pmeivable, drawn with the point ■of the com- 
a leaden pencil. Thefe lines are tiled in fe* 

' dpefations,' as the raifing of plans, dcfigiis of 
pieces of perl'pedivc, &:c. They are,.td be 
i^ffiiceS.whch the work is finilhcd. ' 

■ .(^fflKLTATION, in a'ftronomy, the 

hid from our fight, by the inu^fikn^^ .. 
kMw df the moon or fomc other planet* ' ■ * 

: ^'i-dCCUPANCy, inlaw, is the taking 
'khofe things which before belonged to nobody.’.:,® 

IS the true ground and foundation of all 
or of holding thofc thinp in fcveralty, wjiich 
law of nature, unqualified by that of fDcietiy,'-.ifr^,.'. 
common to all mankind. But, when once it was h*, 
gieed that every thing capable of ownerlliip fliould 
have an owner, natural reafon fuggefted, that he who 
could firfi declare his intention of appropriating apy , 
thing to his own life, and, in confequence of fuch 
iatentiou, aflually took it into pofiefflon, Ihould tlteft*;, 
by gain the abrolute property of it; according, 
rule of the law of nations, recognized by the c^., 

Rome, ^odnulliusejl, idrationenMuraRoctupadkeoik^J 
xedilur, , 

This right of occupancy, IS far^as it concerns real 
property, hath been confined bynh* laws of England 
within a very narrow coihpafs; Was extended only ' 
to a fmgle iiiftaucc; oamtiyivSidteit^4 mas Was tenant 
pour mtte wV, or had an eftat«%i^ed ^ hithfeU oidy 
(without mentioning bis heirs) ioe the Mt t^aitofhlsr 
man. and died during the life of or 

him by whofe life it was holdcn t in this d"'* ' 

could firft enter OA the land, might lawi 
the poiftflion fo hklg Me^uy qut visj' 
of occupancy. , 

This feenia to have been recurring to 
and calling in the law of nature to afeertain the pro* 
perty of the land, when left W’ithout a legal oyonet. 

For it did not revert to the grantcr, whohad p»led 
with all his intereit, fo long as t^uy fue m it 

did 
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Occu]pinc). did not sfchcat to the lord of the fee j for all efcheiitt left, the ftatales give it to the executors,^ &,c. Inlliad Oc^’up.nicf. 

' muft be of the abfohite entire fee, and not of any par- of the firft occupant} but they wdl not create a refi*' 

ticular eftate carved out of it, much lefs of fp minute due on purpofe to give it to the executors. Thf y 

^ remnant as this ; it did not belong to the jprantee} mdy mean to provide an appointed initead of a cafual, 

for he was dtad : it did not defeend to his heira (. fur a certain inftead of an uncertain,. o^ner, of lands 
there were no words of inheritance in the grant .: sor which before were nobody?#.! i|nd tbettbf to fupply 

could it veil in his executors} for no executors could this cafus onuffiu, and render the difpoMbn of the law 

fucceed to a freehold. Belonging tbeps^oSTt^'to tto* in all refpea* entirely bolfsifm) this being the only 
body, like the iaretlhat jaenu of tht Rq^lM p ^the law inftance wherein a title to'in^e^te could ever be ac- 
left it open to be feized and appropriiiteiffir, thd iirft fipired by occupancy. ‘ 

perfon that could enter upon it, dinriagtl^ Ble : of ee- For there can be np,|^«r cafe devifed, wherein 
jfiuy vie, under the name of an occupMd. But there there is not feme owner of the land appointed by the 
was no right of occupancy allowed, where the. king law. In the cafe of a foie coipwation, as a parfon of 
had the reverfion of the lands: for the reverfioner hath a church, whra he 4ii(|S oi:.^efigns, though there be no 
^ an equal right with any other man to enter upon the aaual owner a fueciHTor be appointed, 

vacant poffeffion I and where the king’s title and a fubi. yet there is * ownerfW^^ fubfitting in 

jeeVs interfere, the. king’s (hall always he preferred, contcmjdatiblri®li#i; MJd when the fucceffor is ap- 
Againft the king therefore thcreqisuld be .Doj^r tjointed, his .ijl^piM^fhal! have a retrofpea and 
cupant, bccanfc nuHtmimput oeewmt eshrtioa baekwardsVIfe»toerftitle him to all the pro- 

in the cafe of a fubjefi, had the fits, the foftast.'4bat the vacancy commenced 

granted to a man W Am during th^pi of >15/% . S&ndjj'ia fll d&er Manccs, When the imiant dies in- 
que vie, timi* the heir might, and ft® irt)»:«nter aM; n# other owner of the lands is to be found 

hold poffffiion, -and is called in law a f ' ltt;thft |»«Tnoii courfe of defeects, thers the law vefls 

as havuig# fpecial cxclufive right, hy the teri%^|tl^ in the king, or in the.ifubordinaie lord of 

original grant, to enter upon and oectipy the ejfohea|, . 

jacetts, during the refidue of the eftate g^llied'^ Bf» ^ljli(^#ine cafes, where the laws of other na- 
though fome have thought him fo called with no veiy ' occupancy, as in lands newly 

great popriety ; and that fuch eftate is rather a dee .. ctieai^WiliieKetpBg of an ifland in a river, or by 
fcendible freehold. But the title of eommon ee^paii 0 the' ittlu'ifi^^l^.'dercliaion of the fca } in tbefe inftan- 
is now reduced almoll: to nothing by two ftatiiteif.i the : ''«<S«,,,/thd;;l6'W/lt>f England afiigns tliem an immediate 
one, 29 Car. II. c. 3. which enads, that whci#r^e^^ 3 ;tWSW tells us, that if an ifland arife 

IS no fpecial occupant, in whom the eftate may vUft,’ M mWiSifof a river, it belongs in common to 
the tenant pour autre vie may devife it by will, or h W.ho k*'*® lands on each fide thereof; but if it 

foall go to the executors, and be aflets in their kiodi % qjjjifer to onC bank than the other, it belongs only 
for payment of debts: the other that of l+ Geb. II. who is proprietor of the neardl fliorc ; which 

c. ao. which enaAs, that it Avail veft not only in the i» agreeable to, and probal^ly copied from, the civil 
executors, but, in cafe the tenant dies inteftatc, in the law. Yet; .this feems only to be rcafonable, where the 
adraiuittratom alfo; and go in courfc of a diftribution foil of the river is equally divided between the owners 
like a chattel intereft. o( the oppoflie fliores: for if the whole foil is the free- 

By thefe two ftatutes the title of eoirtmon oceupaney is hold of any one man, as it muft be whenever a fcvcral 
Utterly extina and aboliftied : though that of jpecial fifliery is claimed, there it feems juft (and fo is the ufual 
occupancy, by the heir at law, continues to this day ; praffice) that the ifleta, or little iflands, ariCng in 
fuch heir being held to fucceed to the anceftor’s eftate, any part of the river, flmll be the property of him who 
•not by defeent, for then he muft take an eftate of in- owneth the pifeary and the foil. However, in cafe a 
heritance, but as an occupant, fpccially marked out new ifland rife in the fea, though the civil law gives it 
and appointed by the original grant. The doftrinc to the fiift occupant, yet our’s gives it t<. tlic king, 
of common occupancy may, however, be ufefully re- And as to lands gained from the fea ; either by nllu- 
membered on the following account, amongft others ; vion, by tlie walliing up of fand and earth, fo as in 
That, as by the common law no occupancy could be time to make terra Jirnm; or by derclitlion, as when 
of incorporeal hereditamenfs, as of rents, tithes, ad- the fea flirinks back below the ufual water mark ; in 
vowfons, commons, or the like, (becaufe, with refpea thefe cafes the law is held to be, that if this gain be 
to them, there could be no aaual entry made, or corpo- .by little and little, by fmall and imperceptible dc- 
ral feiiin had; and therefore .by the death of the gran- grecs, it ftiall go to the owner of the land adjoining, 
tee par autre vie- a grant of fuch hereditaments was For Je minimis non curat lex : and, befides, tlicfc owu- 
entircly determined)': fo now, it is apprehended, not- ers being often lofers by the breaking in of the fea, or 
withftanding thofe ftatutes, fuch grant would be de- at charges to keep it out, this poflihlc gain is thcic- 
iermined likewife ; and the hereditaments could not fore a reciprocal confidcration for fuch pofliblc charge 
be dcvifable, nor veft in the executors, nor go in a. or lofs. But if the alluvion or derelidlion be fudden 
courfe of diftribution. For the ftatutes muft not he con- and coniidcrable, in this cafe it belongs to the king ; 
ftrued fq as to create any new eftate, or to keep that for, as the king is lord of the fea, and fo owner of the 
alive which by the common law was determined, and foil while it is covered with water, it is hut rcafonable 
thereby to defeat the granter’s reverfion ; but merely he fliould have the foil w'hen the water has left it dry. 
to difpofe of an intcreft in being, to which by law So that the quantity of ground gained, and the time 
there was no owner, and which thAefore was'left during which it is gained, are what make it cither the 
open to the firft occupant. When there is a refidue king’s or the fuhiedt’s property. In the fame manner, 
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if a river, Tunniirg between twa iordihips, by degrees 
gains upon the one, and thereby leaves the other dry; 
, the owner who lofes his ground thus imperceptibly baa 
no remedy : hot if the coorfe of the river he changed 
by a fuddeo and-yicilent flood, or other hafty Jiwans, 
and ihereby a rtwm lofi^'liis ground, he {hallltovewhat 
the river has left in -any other place as recompenie 
for this fndden lofs. Ai^^is law of alluvions amt de- 
reli^ions, with is nearly the fameta 

the'imperial Jaw; from- whence indeed thofe our detap« 
minations feem to.have.been*drawn and adopted: hot 
we ourfelves, as iflanders, have applied them to -wa- 
rine increafes; and have given our fovereign the pre* 
rogativc he enjoys, as well, iipbig^- the particular rea« 
Ions before mentioned, as' odter general 

ground of prerogative, which i^i||»|iwady rcnarkiBd, 
that whatever hath no other- opwh^iiis’yefted by law in 


the king. See Par,aooATJv 4 (,»; . 

OCCUPANT, in law, the|Si|bn that fiiA 
or gets poilcCBen of a thing. ■« ' 
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the reft of the inferior deities, were honoured with li- Oeesnas 
batioos and lacrifices. Prayers were offered to them, II 
and they were entreated to protect failors from llorms Ochimw.- 
and dangerous tempefts. The Argonauts, before they' 
proceeded to their expeditionv made itn offering of 
flour, honey, and oil, on the fea ihore, to all the dci> 
tiet of the fea, and facrificed bulla to them, and entreat* 

<«d their proteiftion. When the Sacrifice was made on 
the fea the blotid of the vi&im was received in 
„n wficl j hut when it was in open fea, they permitted 
tbci btoM to tun down into thr waters. When the {ea 
was calm, they generally offered a lamb or ayonngpig} 
but il it was agitated by the winds and rough, a black 
bull was deem^ the.moft acceptable vidtim. 

OCEANUS, i l Pagan mythology, the fon of Coe- ^ 
loB and Terra, the hufhand of Tltctit, and the father ' 
of the rivers and, ^MtnUins, called Qeeamdtt, Tbran* 
fM^ftso^ed biiA'the Fottier of all thiagt^ imagining 
A^nced by which, according 


...-6- , . . ^ the firft princ-ple from which eve.y 

OCCUPATION, in a legal feflffe,'ls wlten fpliiflfc. .<yBgTihi||^h«ijed. Homer reprefents Juno vifiting 
or tenure; as in deeds it is frequfcntly fu4, limits of the earthy and acknow. 

lands are, or were lately, in, tbe'temire or'WSdupa^pd *f v.«,. 


I'hetis as the parents of the gods., 
t^eprdeated whh a bull’s head, as an emblem 
and bellowing of ti.e ocean when agitated 


of fuch a perfon.-—It it like wife <i^e<l 
myftery. _ ‘ 


C C UP IE R S ^ W A t L IM o, a'f «rm;uib^ jJ| ighiifilt- 
works for the perfons who are ' 

allot in particular places what 

made, tltat the markets may not be bVwliS^a# Wid 
fee that all is carried fairly and equally 
lord and the tenant. -f, , 

OCEAN, that huge mafs of fidt waters wbranpili, 
•ompafi-s all parts of the globe, and by meanili'of'#h»^.; 
in the prefent improved ftate of narigatioh, aif 
tcrcourl’e fubfifts between places the moft 

The ocean is diftinguiftud into three grand'divi* 
floiis. I. The Atlantic oceSn, which divides Europe 
and Africa from America, which is generally about 
3000 miles wide. 2. The Pacific ocean, or Sooth 
lea, which divides America from Alia, and is gene* 
rally about 10,000 miles over. And, 3. The Indian 
ocean, which feparates the Eaft Indies from Africa ; 
which is 3000 miles over. The other feas, which are 
called oceans, are only parts or branches of thefe, and 
iiriialty receive their names from the countries they 
border upon. 

For the faltnefs, tides, &c, of the ocean, fee the 
articles Sea, Tides, &c. 

OCEANIUES (fab. hift.), fea nymphs, daughters 
of Octauus, from whom they received their name, and 
of the goddefs Tethys or Thetis. They were 300080 
cording to Apollodorus, who mentiona the nameaof fe- 
Ttn of them; Af.a, Styx, EleAra, Donis, Eurynomc, 
Amphii rite, and Metis. Hefiod fpeaks of the eldeft of 
them, whicii he reckons 41, Fitho, Admete. Prynno, 
lanthe, RhoJia, Hippo, Callirhoe, Urania, Clymcnc, 
Tdyia, Pafithuc, Clythia, Zeuxo, Galuxaure, Plexaure, 
Perfds, Pluto, Tboc, Polydora, Mclobofis, Dione, 
Cerceis, Xanthe, Acafta, lanira, Telcftho, Europa, 
Mcneftho, Petnea, Eudora, Calypfo, Tyche, Ooyroe, 
Crifia, Amphiro, with thofe mentioned by Apollodo- 
riis, except Ainphitritc. Hyginus mentions ifl whofe 
uaiiK-s arc alitioll all different from thofe of Apollodo¬ 
rus and Hefiod; which difference proceeds from the 
BMittlatiuu of the original texU Tlie Oceanidesy hkc 



,According to Homer, he was the father even of all 
^hc go^ and on that account he received frequent 
them. He is ofen, indeed almofl always, re-- 
’^re&nited as ai: old man with along f Dwi.ig beard, and' 
i'^tiiig. upon the waves of the fea. He often holds a 
jiikesn his hand, while ftips under fail appear at a* 
diftsQ^e, or a fea monfirr ila'-ls near him. Oceanus 
proved, over every part of the fea, and even the rivers 
werefubjeAed to his power. The ancbuts were fu- 
perftittoBS in their wo. fl ip of him, aii« revered wlth- 
great folemnity a dci‘y to whole care they intrufied 
tbem&lves when going on any oyage. 

OCEIA, a woman who preuded over the faced 
rites of Vefta for 57 years with the greateft fanetity. 
She died in the reign of Tiberius, and the daugiwer of 
Domiiius facceeded her. 

OCELLUS iht Lucawiar, an ancient Greek p'ai- 
lofopher of the fchotl ff I’ythagoras, who lived before 
Plcto. His work let^. mt tlcttlot, or “ The Univerfe,” 
is .je only piece of bis wliicb is enme down entire to. 

and was written originally 111 the JOoric diale A, 
but was tranllated by another baud into the Attie. 
William Chriftian, and after him Lewis Nogarola, 
tranllated this work into Latin ; and we have feverid 
editions of it, both in Greek and Latin. 

OCELOT, the Mexican cat. See Felis. 

OCELOXOCHITL, or ttger-flower, in bo¬ 
tany: A large Mexican plant, compofed of three, 
pointed petals, ted, but towards the middle of a mixed 
white and yellaw, repreienting in fome degree the 
&ots of that wild animal from which it takes its name. 
The plant has leaves alfo refembling thofk of the iris| 
and a bulbous root. See Hate CCCL. 

OCHINUS (Bcrnardtn), a celebrated Italian, was 
•borne at Siene in 1487, and firft became a Cordelier: 
but he quickly returned into the world, applied him- 
felf to the ftudy of phyfic, and acquired the efteem of 
Cardinal Julius de Medicis, afterwards Pope Clement 
VIL At kagth, again changiug his mind, be tefum- 

c 4 
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OchitKH. cd lu8 monk’s habit is a penitentiid mood; and not great diftrefs into Moravia, where he fcU 4 n with the O-lunisr 
' content with this, but aiming at higher pcrfeflion, he ooeinians, and joined them. Staniflaus LtrtiicnietfKi, 1 ! 
embraced in 1534 the reformed fcdi of the Capuchins, the gre«t patron of this fed, gives the following ac- 
He praftifed, with a moil rigorous eKaftnefl, all the count of bis laft days in hia Rejormai, Rolen. O- 
rules of the*order; which, being then in its inbney, chinas, fays he, retired into Mordy]^ and into Poland, 
he contributed fo much to improve and enlarge, that mttd crch there he was n^lt oul.of th&fdacb of Calvin’s 
forne writers have called him the founder of H. He was letters. He returned idlo Moravia‘after King Sigif- 
certainly made viear-generai of it, and became in the mund’s edid ; who tii .^(%jBuni%ed with baniftuneiit 
higheft degree etninent for his pulpit He ill thofe that were calM'^rjtheiS^^r-AtheiOs, &c. 

delivered his fermons with fo much Some gentlemen endeaV^^4d to k^pibini in Poland.; 

nefs, and fpoke fo copioufly, that hit au> but he anfwered, that mmbi’uit obej^tiie magihratesi 

dience wherever be was: never indeed waf'it ffian more and that he would obey them, even were he to die 
fuccefsful or more applauded. His extraordinary’ me- among the wolves in the woods. During his travels, 
rit procured him the nivour of Pope Paul HI. who^ it be fell fick of the plagtilie^at Pindkfow, and received 
is faid, made him hit father confeflbr, and preacher, there aH’ p tflffla.-hf kindnefa from one of tlic 

He was thus the daiUng both of jirinoe and people | hrethten, nanu dM a^^siuSi'. His daughter and two 
when, falling into the company of one John Vildiil.]t Coia, whom him, died of the 

Spaniard, .who had imbibed Luther’s doSrine .'^^gue } but bii(||id 1 wkd bus wife before he had left 

many, he became a profelyte. He wii Kdridi. As for hih%lf,' hit continued his journey to 

ail'! began to preach in faw>ur of Pro^^&|lij^.4.whi^ Mormvi^Kiand.^ith'^^^rea weeks died at Slakow, m 
being obferved, 'fee was fuminoned 1 %'. ^ 

and was to his way thither when -dtara^f'' tj' yarlduily reprefented by different 

Peter Martyr, with whom, it is for men like him have 

come acquainted at Naples. * This «odd'nnd bad, faid and written 

him not to put himfeif into the pope’s .Of Bayle fays, that the 

they both agreed to withdraw to foine p2ace^'^t|pSli$i'^y; t change of his re- 

Ochinus went firft to Ferrara, where he difguII^||ih;ii^i;')iigt^M^^OMS^™e.''^b acknowledged, in a preface, 
fclf in the drefs ofafold'cr; and proceeding'i&ntinucd, without danger of hit 
to Geneva, an-'ved there in 1C42, and memed'tmttb the manner he had 

woman of I ucl^. He did not, however, fet 4 bf|;-l|iBr:(^f||iM^^®i^ir;iSi>‘ fonje years, he would never have laid 
but went to Augfbuig, where he publiflied fdhie of hi$ order ; bot as he did not find 

_ . ^mfi^ that CDtrrage which js requilltc to un- 

In 1^47 he was inv.ud, together with Peter,Mar» took fanftuary in a Proteftaut 

tvr, into Biigland by Arehbifliop Cranmer, IfeOt hi ' OTTObf^/Iiib Writings Ore numerous but not bulky, 
might have their joint affiilance in carrying ott'K^ re- . iHip^ai^CRACY; that form of government where» 
funnation. I'hey arrived ii: December; lUd going itllinli^S ,.|^{mtace have the chief adniiniftraiion of af- 
to Lambeth, were kindly received by Cranmer. They fisirifei.S'.j; ;.. ' “ ' 

wee enter: lined there for fome time ; and Ochinus; GCHNA, in'botany : A genus of the monogynia 
as well as Maityr, was made a prebendary of Canter- ttrder, belonging th the polyandria daft of plants; and 
bi ry (a). He laboured heartily in the conduct“of the in the natuml naethod ranking with thofe of which the 
icfori.iation; and his dialogue upon the unjuft ufurped order is doubtful. The corolla is pentapctalous; the 
primury of the hiil'iip of Rome, wastranilated into Latin calyx pcnlaphylious ) the hurries monofpermous, and 
by Ponet bii'hop of ' Vinchellei, and publiflied in t549> afiEixed to a large roundifli receptacle. 

But ij”jn ihedeath of Edwan VI. licing forced as well OCFIRE, in natural hiilory, a genus of earths, 
as Martyr to leave F.ngland, they retired to Stra/Lurg, llightly coherent, and compofed of fine, fmooth, foft; 
where they arrived in 1553. From this city Oe'..i-iu8 argillaceous particles, rough to the touch, and readily 

went to Bafil, and was invited thCnce in 1 $$$ to Zu- diffufible in water. Ochres are of various colours, as 

ticli, to he raiiiifter of an Italian church which was ga- ted, blue, yellow, browh, green, &c. 
theriiig there. This church confifledof fome refugees OCHROMA, in botany : A genus of the pentan- 
froni Locarno, one of the four bailiwicks which the dria order, Itclonging to the inonudelphia clafs of 

Switzers poflefs in Italy ; they being hindered from pldnts { and in the natural method ranking under the 

the public exercife of the reformed religion by the op- ■37th order, {lolumnifer*. Ifec corolla confiils of fix 
pofition of the Pupifli cantons. Ochinus bad no petals, three of which are external, and the other three 
diiliciilty to fubferibe the articles of faith agreed Upon internal; the anther® unite and form a fpiral pillar 

by the charch of Zurich, and met irt that city with round the Itvlc ; the capfule is long, and has five lo- 

BulUnger, who proved a very good friend to him. He culainents, and contains a namber of black round feeds, 

governed this Italian church till 1563, when lie was Of this there is only one fpccies, viz. theochroma la- 

banifhed thence by the magillrates W the town lor gopus, the downtree vw corkwood. This tree is fre- 

publifliing fome dialogues, wlicrcin he delended the quent in Jamaica, is of fpeedy growth, and rifes to 

doArine of polygamy. From Zurich he went to about ay or 30 feet. The flowers are large and yel- 

Bafil; but *001 being fulfered to flay there, he fled in low. The capfulcs arc about five inches long, round- 

‘ Z 2 ed 


(a) According to Wood, Atlicn. Oxon. but itrcfts^olely on his authority, fo far as we know. 
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O'W, eil, niid cowed with a thin Ikin; which when dry belong to the Roman church at large. By thla means Ookley 
Ockham. gg- gyg longitudinal fegments, and leaves the he gave them the poiTeffion of au almoll infinite li 

’ fruit greatly refembiing a hare’s foot. The down is number of eftates, in the name of the church of Rome : ^ ®**‘“** 
fhoi-tt foft, and filkyt it is ufed' fometimes to Ruff but on this account. Pope Nicolas's bull was revoked 
beds and piUowa i tmti) like <Aher vegetable downs, is by John XXII. who condemned the ufe without the 
apt to get into jclotsi an iufipid clear gum exudes dominion, by hii JEx/rava^an/a ad Ctnditorem, alfo 
from the tree When wo^^i^d. The bark is tough, condemned, by another Extravaganta cum inter, the 
and its fibres are ii^ h^t^olatcd form : it might be do£Irine about the pofiefiion of ^ates by Chrill and 
made into ropiei.^ . The aided wood is fo very light his apoflles. Ockham andCefena were alfe excommu* 

.tiid buoyant, ipi. to be .>ufed by the filhermeti in Ja> nicated, becaufe they Had departed from Avignon 
maica for their oeU infteii^ of pieces of cork. without the pope’s licenfe, and had -written againlt 

OCHUS, ¥lciq|<iof Perfia, fon of. Artaxerxei. He him.. Ockham, however, was abfolvcd, as is faid, 
was cruel and avaricious; and ia order to ftrengthen from this cenfure before he died, which was about the 
liimfelf on his throne, he eadrdwsd all his brothera year 1347. 

and fitters. His fubjcAs ii!e«^t«|. (..but he reduced We have feveral pieces of fats, which are written 
tliem to obedience, and added to hit Other do- with confiderable wit and fubtility. The reformed 

minions. Bagoas faia ''fivodilt^>c^|mP^'poifoned h)^ chutch fometimes makes ufeof his reafpning apyuR 
for the infults he had offered lo A^-fhc god of tlte .ithe church of Rome. Melchior Ctddaft. pmted, 
Egyptians; and be gave his flelh to be eaten by citti^ in his jtre^ife upon monarchy, 4lji!/’qif^^ns of 
and made handles for kpives wkfa his fa^nes. . !« feem# p,ckha^^.' ;!||lis[<: works are mentioned fay nany au¬ 
to be not « little remarkable, t^t’afl ihofetaonReia Ihers. ' i .; 

who difgraced humanity’ ^by .apAfil^';' |^OCK|^P;«wjmon), a learnedorient^ftry** bom 

themfelves below the level .of and educated at Qt^n^s college, 

condign punittiment; and t^ ' da 4 hridj|e, where he diitinguiflied hi^df by hisin- 

whether we refer to ancient or tfedfir^ &p lication to literature. At the ufual time he 

of Cyzicus, who was kiUed W, thi!i.;^gon«^.jj^A , and that of bachelor in di- 

prince of Perfia, who refufed " marking very young, was precluded from 

try for fear of giving all the in his college, and this occafioned his be- 

gold.—A river of India or%f Bai%rfin;ml^BpPbj| ^terwards involved in many difficulties. In 1705, 

Perfia; He exchanged this name for #«i,]>rcfented to the vicarage of Swavefey in Cam- 

Nothus. See Persia. A-'- ' » nnd in 171X he was chofen Arabic pro- 

OCKHAM, Occam, or OcC^am ‘' fcff<mof the univerf^^^ He was pei-feft matter of the 

was a celebrated fcfaolaftic divine ly the iij|ih Arabic and other oriental tongues: the learned Re- 

of the order oF Cordeliers. He wks a naiiyc .of:£ug- land. faid of him. Vir, fi quis alius harum literarum 
land, and difciple to the famous I!>uns peritut,"' , Afterwards, however, he had the raisfor- 

was head of the Nominalitts i and acquit^ ffmimtich tune td b*'Confined for feme time in Cambridge caftb 
celebrity, as to be denominated tbS JDee- for debt. The above preferments, notwithftanding, he 

tor. . ‘ enjoyed ttU his death, which happened on the 9th of 

At the reqoctt of Michael de Cefena, general of his AugUtt 1720. He wrote, i. IntroduSio ad Linguat 
order, he became a party man with Lewis of Ravierc, Orwtktlet. 2. Thehiftory of the prefent Jews through- 
who was an avowed enemy of the church of Rome | out the world; tranllated from the Italian of Leo Mo- 
and he really wrote vigoroufly againft Pope John XXII. dena, a Venetian rabbi. 3. The improvement of hu- 
and his fucceffors. Trithemius informs us, that he man reafon, exhibited iu the life of Hai Ebn Yokdhan, 
wfed to fay to Lewis, “ My Lord, let your fword de- tranflated from the Arabic. 4. An account of South- 
fend me, and my pen (hall be always ready to fupport weft Barbary, containing what is moft remarkable in 
you.” He treated Charles and Clement in a book he the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco ; written by a per- 
wrote againft them with a grofs feurrility. fon who had been a flave there a confiderable time, and 

This, however, was a bold, dangerous, and impru- tranflated from his manufeript; g. The hiflory of the ' 
dent ttep, and cannot well be defended on any proper Saracens, colleded from the moft authentic. Arabic 
principle. The eiFe£I of it, as might beexpcAed, was authors, in-n^ssols. Svo, He was hot only well (killed 
au accufation againft him and Cefena. They were in the learned languages, but alfo in the modem, at 
charged with maintaining, that neither Chrift nor hit French, Spanifh, Italian, &c. 
apoltles had any pofleffions at all, either in common OCR A, a vlfcous vegetable fubftance well knowm 
or as private property. Hiis dodrine gave rife to that in the Weft Indies, where it is ufed to thicken fouja 
pleafant queftion called the bread of the Cordeliers ; and for other purpofes. 

and confided in determming, whether the dominion OCRISIA (fab..hift.)>, the wife of Corniculas, was 
of things confumed in the ufe, fuch as bread and wine, one of the attendants of Tanaquil the wife of Tarqui- 
belonged tb them, or only the fimple^ nfe of them, nibs Prifeut. As- (he was throwing into the .flames 
witbodt the dominion ? Their rule not permitting them for offenMs' fome «f the meats that were ferved on the 
to have any thing as property. Pope Nicolai III. who table of larqnin, (he fuddenly faw, as is reported, its 
had been of tlfeiv order, devifed a method to enrirh the fire what Ovid calls atfeani forma viriHs. She in* 
them, without breaking their rule. To this end he formed the queen of it; and when by her command 
made an ordinance, that they (hould have only the (he had approached near it, (he conceived a fon who 
vfufruft of the eftates which (hould be given to them, was named Servius Tullius, and ^as educated in the 
and that the (oil and fund of all fuch donations (hould king’s family.. He afterwards fucceeded to the va- 

cant 
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0 < 3 :»e«erii cant throne. Some fuppofc that Vulcan had affumed poet began ; but when he mentioned Tu Marctllut 

II _ that form which was prefented to the eycf of Ocrifla, trisy Ihe fwooned away. This tender and pathetic OfiaTlanaa 
OiftaTia. anj gpj ^^g jj,g |„„g q( encomium upon the merit and the virtues of young * 

" Rome. MarceUua. (he liberally rewai^edt #nd Virgil received 

OCTAETERIS, a cycle or term of eight ycarst 10,000 feEerces, according to; f^e ySL as. Cd. for 
in the Grecian chronology, at the conclufion of which every one of the verfes., O^via Imd t»fo daughters 
three entire lunar months were added. This cycle was by Antony, Antonia M^ok; and Antbnia Minor.->~ 
in ufe till Meton's invention of the golden number or The elder married L, .j^mitluf ;;Abcnobarbus, by 
cycle of 19 years. * , v: 4,, " whom (he had Cn. !Doh^tiu$k was the father of 

OCTAGON, or Octocok, in geomet fjff^l ^fignre the emperor Nero by Ag.ripp^f th^dkiighter of Gcr- 
of eight fides and angles; and this, Iides m.-inicus. Antonia was’^as virtuous and 

and angles are equal, iacalled a rigular oJtttginii or one as beautiful as her mother, marriei^i>rufus the fon of 
that may be inferibed in a circle, Tiberius, by whom (he. had Gemakicus and Claudius, 

OcTAson, in Fortification, demotes b place that has who reigned before The- death of Marccllus 

^ eight baftinns. , '^ec FoaTiFicA,Tib>i> conftantly prey^, ,ihe mind of Odl-ivia, who 

OCTAHEDAPN, or OcTAtnaoH, in geometry, died of grief ot n^dMeholy, klwiat ii years before the 
ot» of the fif«..«egu}ar bodies, confiding of eight Ghriftisn era. t^othey^jbld great regard to her 

and twilat?r?rl terangles. ..snemory, and piiSljeiw^d <Iii^ foneral oration himfelf* 

(wMw ‘‘ eight,” and (Wm j ,Tht Roman peo^jkjiTB filled! their regard to her 

or hu(bima,^*) tFe 8th clafs in Linnxos’s £&]||pifyftem'| wiQiintg paydilr divine honours.—A 

confiftit^ of l^nts with hermaphrodite wbicji' 4 *b|^ter of tbie emp^or C|nudiQs by MelTalina. She 

arc furnmed with eight (lamina, or tnj|^|j^||ntS ofj^:>Wj|l>ii|b<^9tbed but by the intrigues of 

ncration.. • See Botany, p. 430. flw,t^A^oiwrted, to the emperor Nero in 

OCTANT, or OcTita, ii^aftronoray, thaVi^ll'. She waafoon after divorced 

of two pb'nets, wherein they are diftant an eig] ^ i | )»tt'*^fr-nh^ ptttiyfiMllHHyenoefs; and the emperor married 
of a circle, or 45® degrees from each other. "'’'^^Jt^ifed her enmity upon Oftavia by 

OCTAPLA, in matters of facred literatuir^ 'i^' ^j^^ll^e iMrtjiilied into Campania. She 

notes a Polyglot Bible, confiding of eight coliubfit^^ by the people 5 but Poppxa, 

and as many different vcrfions of the facred text; viKW'’j hROviUed on fair ruin, caufed her again to 

the original Hebrew both in Hebrew and Greek eha»' 'ig- an ifiand, where (he was ordered to kill 

rafters, Greek verfions, &c. v’ :^ning her veins. Her head was cut off 

OCTATEUCH, an appellation given to the eight m Poppten^ 

fird books of the Old Tcftaraent. pANUS, or Octavius C.«;sAa, was nc- 

OCT A VE, in mufic. See Imtervau , . Iljus Caffar the diftator, being the fon of 

OCTAVIA, daughter of Caius Oftavius and fider Aoctl by Oftavius a fenator, and afterwards 

to Augudus Cicfar. See the following attklcuv She bemii|lft;'||^£^nd emperor of Rome. He was bom 
was one of the mod illufirious ladies of ancient Rome; in tw.year of the city C91, during the confulfiiip of 
her virtues and her beauty were equally con^^noits.-* Cicero. IJ|i uitclc Julius Casfar adopted him, and 
Prideaux fays (he was much handfomer than Cleopa- left him the greated part of his fortune. When he 
tra. She married Claudius Marcellus, and after W was but ao years of age, he w'as raifed to the conful- 
dcath M. Antony. Her marriage with Antony (vta fliip. His youth and inexperience were ridiculed by 
a political match, to reconcile her brother and him his enemies; notwithdanding which obdacle, his pni> 
together. Antony proved for fome time attentive dence and valour raifed his confequcnce. Ide made 
to her: but when he had feen Cleopatra, he neglcfted war againd his opponents on pretence of avenging the 
and defpifed her; and when (he attempted to with- alfaflination of his uncle. He engaged in five civil 
draw him from this illegal amour by going to meet wars with great fuccefs, viz. The wars of Mutina, 
kim at Athens, (he was rebuked and totally banidied PeruCa, Philippi, Sicily, and Aftium: the fird and 
from his prefence. This a(Front was highly refented laft of wl-.ich were againd M. Antony; the fecond 
by her brother { and though Oftavia endeavoured to againd L. Antony, brother of the triumvir ; the third 
pacify him by palliating Antony’s behaviour, yet he was againd Bratus and Caifius ; and the fourth againd 
rcfolved to revenge her caufe by arras. After the battle Sext. Pompey, fon of Pompey the Great. He united' 
of Aftium and the dcatli of Antonyj Oftavia, forget- his forces with Antony's at the battle of Philippi; 
ful of her own injuries, took into her houfe all the and had be not been fupported by the aftivity and 
children of her hulband, and treated them with extra- braveiy of his colleague, he would doubtlefs have been 
ordinary tendernefs. MarceUus, her fon by her fird totally ruined in that engagement. In this triura- 
huiband, was married to a niece of Augudus, and viratc with Antony and Lepidus, he obtained the 
openly intended as a fucceifor to his uncle. His fud- wedern parts of the Roman empire; and, like his other 
den death plunged all the family into the greated colleagues, more firmly to eiUblKh his power, he pro¬ 
grief. Virgil, whom Augudus patronized, undertook feribed his enemies and cut them off. The triumvirate 
of himfelf to pay a melancholy tribute to the memory laded for 10 years. He had given his fider Oftavia in 
of a young man whom Rome had looked upon as her marriage to Antony,to make their alliance more lading; 
future father and patron. He was defired to repeat but when Cleopatra had charmed this unfortunate man,, 
his compofition in the prefcnce, of tlie emperor and Oftavia was repudiated. Auguilus immediately took 
his fider. Oftavia buril into tc.iri even when the up arms to avenge the wrongs of his fider; but perhaps 

more.* 
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0 < 9 «vianui,Tnore eager to remove a man wfjofc power and es- io'tlie kalindar of Numa, Julius Cxfar, &c. The OAobef 
oetoW. iiVence kept hhu in fcontinuvl fear and contt.ant de- innate gave this month tfie namein compli- Ev>us 

’ pendence. Both parties met at Adtium to decide ttent to Fa^ftina, the wife of the emperor Antoninus} | 

the fate of Rome.' Antony was fupported by all the' Commodus would haVe it called InviBut s tnd Domi> , ** 
power of the eaft; t«li Attgufius by Italy. Cleopa- tJan named it Dmitianut ; but in fpite of aH thefe at- 

tra fled from the.battle '^n 6o fh^ps; and hi^^flight tempts it ftill retains its original name. This month 

ruined the intcTeft of Att^ony, who followed her into waS facred to Mars, and un^ his protedlion. 

Egypt. The contoeroyjfdfeh v»*ent into Egypt Octobs* :E5'uw, a hOrfe annually facrificed to Mars 

Hkewife, befiegedJ^sw^^a,and ho.n^tired with l-mag* in'the month of Oflober, either becaufe the horfe is 

niheent funeral uh famg itatff colleague hnd thi^t^ef a iiSarlikeanimat/ortO’;|>um(k him for the taking of 

brated queen, whom th^^Bf^f being led in the viSa^ Troy. A race was run with shariots, drawn by two 

triumph at Rome had driven W commit ftitcide. • 'Af> hoHes, previous to the facrificeS, and'he that ran. quick' 

ter he had eftabliihed peace all over the world, he fliut eil was adjudged to be the vidi^. 
the gates of the temple of A.U. C. 753. He OCTOSTYLE, iu the ancitet Shtbit^utc, is the 
was twice drtermiried to lay ddiba the.fupremepo.wer face of an edifice adorned with eight eolufflps. 
immediately after the vidlory* over Antony* OCULUS, the ivs, in anatomy,’ fpiee them, N® 141, 

and on account of Im IRhealthJl'v^ft ^.s two faichnit . Otui-vi Belit in natund hiftory, the 

friends Mecasnas ai^^-'AgripJ» dlifiladed hiiQi anflvv .'pH^ldcid gems* of a graytih white coloi|l^^1ri^^ated 
contended, that if he dld^e ^otdd leave it'to be'' add with a Hack oentyidfl^eiis: it 

prey of the moft pow'clW, aud ^ajpofe himfiftf pf form, and its variegatioiit'vtry beau* 

greateft dangers. He d^ -at^Nola in the 7<St’|^ ^utty the pupil and iris oEthbeye j'whence 

of his age, after he had ;' ' ' ' 

yy years.—^He was an iaAive'or Lafts Mutabilu. ' See Hydro' 
the good of the Romans iyiththeigy^l»ftaijnc^fm^\.^p|.'k«s, '* 

care. He vifited all the^p^aviDc^eS■l^J^‘See Asteria. 

Sardinia, and his confuriiTaate.prttdebp^-IWl!!^|i ^ |^dc<f^^tA 3 (j^fMOPHYX.LON, in botany: a name given 
occafioned many falutary to a new genus of plants* the charadfers 

cufed of licentioufncfs and adulter^sthich are thefe : The flower is of the ilamineoui 
nefs of his heart, the fldelitrjf of hil frtebi having no petals ; this {lands upon the embryo 

many good qualities which the poets ra^Mruit, which afterwards becomes an oblong quadrarigu* 

nized have perhaps truly celebrated, , ||^^ar feed-velTel, divided into four cells, and containine 

though in the eye of ftrift religion aiid^'i^wl " roundiiliand very fmall feeds ( its leaves are like thom 
ty but little, amends for hit natuml of the common ocymum or bafil, whence its name | 

ambitious of being efteemed handfome { W^as and its place of growth is in damp marfhes. Boccone 

publicly reported to be the fon of Api^^''y^^rdtng has ddferibed it under the improper name of glmttf 
to his mother’s declaration, he wifted'^•llB^rcrs gnfti^owered, glau>e> 

to reprefent him with the figure and attribift^^W that OCYMITM, basil ; a genus of the gymnofpermia 
god. Like Apollo, his eyes were dear*''Btid he af* order* belongiog'to the didyuamiaclafs of {Amts; and in 
fefted to have it thought that they pofleffed foffle dfc natural method ranking under the 4*4 order, Ftf- 
vine irradiation, and was w'ell pleafcd if* when he fiX'. The upper lip of the calyx is orbiculatcd* 

ed his eyes upon any body, they held down their eyes the inferior one quadrifid ; the corolla is refupinated* 
as if overcome by the glaring brightnefs of the fub. with one lip quadrifid, the other undivided; the cx> 

He diftinguifhed himfclf by his learning ; he was a terior filament fends out a refleded procefs at the bafe, 
complete matter of the Greek language, and wrote There are eight fpecics, all of them natives of warm 
fome tragedies, befidcs memoirs of his life and other climates, rifing from fix inches to two feet in height* 
works, svhich are now loft. He married four times } and having a ftrong aromatic fmeQ* refembling that of 
but he was unhappy in all thefe connexions ( and his cloves. One of the fpecies is nfed in the kitchen, par* 
only daughter Julia difgraced berfelf and her father tkukrly by the French cooks, who make great ufe of 
by the debauchery and licentioufncfs of her manners, it in their bupi and fauces. This rifes about ten inches 
lie recommended at hie death his adopted fon Tibc- high, fending out branches by peii < oppofite, frofti the 
rius as his fucceffor. He left his fortune partly to bottom; the ftalks and blanches are four-cornered } 
him and to Drufus, and made donations to the army the leaves are oval, fpear-fhaped* ending in teute points* 
and Roman people. The title of Auguft.is was and are indented on their edges; the whole plant ia 
conferred upon him by the fenate after the battle of hairy, and has a ttrong feent of cloves too powerful for 
Adlium and the final deftruftion of the Roman fc- moft perfons, but to fome it is very agreeable. Theft 
public. The title continued afterwards, being given plants are propagated by feeds, and will thrive in this 
to his fuccefiors in the empire. Virgil it faid to have country in the open air* and will even ripen their feeds 
written his iEneid at the defire of Au^ttus* whom if placed in a ftove or airy glafs-carc. 
he reprefents under the amiable and perfcA charafier OCZAlCOW, or OdZAKorr, a town of Turkey in 
pf Aineas. The name of Odtavius was very common Europe, and capital of a fangiack of the fame name* 
at Rome,; it was the name of a variety of men of fnhhbttrf by Tartars. During a late war, here was a 
very confiderable rank. Turkifh garrifon of 10,600 men. However, it was 

OCTOBER, in chronology* the eighth month of taken by the Ruflians in 1737, and all thofe that refift- 
lloinulus’s year* which the name implies ; but tenth ed were put to the fword. The Ruffians themfclves lott 

, 18,00a 
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Oceakow iS,ooo tnen in the aflault. The Turkt returned the or chiefs of certain divifionSt whofe number is ftot fix- Ods . 

fame year with 70,ocx> men to retake it $ but were oh; ed ; beinn; fomctimes ten, and (bmetimes twenty. 1 

Oda-Bachi. jigej to retire, after the lofs of ao,ooo. In 1738, the Their pay it fix doubles per month j and they are di-, 

Ruifiant withdrew their garrifon, and deOioliihed the ftinguifh^ by a large felt, a foot broad and above a' 

fortifications'. It it feated on the river Bog, to the foot long, hanging on the bacit, with two long ofirich 
weft of the Nieper, or rather where they both tinitc feathers..^ 

and fall into the Black fca. It is 4a miles fouth-weft OD^,^ jpoetry, a fong, it>r codtfrafition proper to 
of Bialagrod, and 190 north hf eaft of Coaftantino^e, be fung«'^'S« PoETHvL./.«»rr' 1^. , , 

It has been lately a fubjed of great con^^jbetween OII£^, a prophet being at Sa- 

the Rufiians and Turks. The afi«r it OUT mvi^ si^heu the Ifraelitw of .tribes retuioed 

readers memories} but the folbwing iQo||^|iaAlcu}ar fr^.t^K war, with their^;j^j^qg;^P(4^h, together with 
account of the place, will not, we triil^-'M unaecep- of the people w Jouah ci^tives, he went out 

table to our readers.-—'It is called by Turks Dstaia ^ meet them, and faid, *' You have feen that the Lord 
Crmmdfh i« featj^dat the influx of. the Nieper into God of your fathers wi# .jo wrath againft Judah ; he 
the lUaek.fei^ iaa|.|iMles from lender, to the fouth- has therefore dc]jvei«d4(^ into your hands, and you- 
caft. Th^ river is^. here above a mile broad. Hi- have {lain them h^iUhanl^ lp J^at your cruelty has 
thar the galleys retire which guaid .the afeended up iD|^,|%uriaithan this, you 

mout^ ;of.'!|ii§^^r, to prevent the Coifacks djf the Bhildrep of Judah, who are 

rating Black fca. Here ja no^prtii^^i^ yiWbrethren, and .would add this fin.to the manjr 

good anchmi^e^ ..It is defended by a cadjlP||mrFoua^ ^^hers you have commtted t ^tiicreforc, hear the couit- 
cd with walb,.«3' feet high; thote of^|^,Wuwn are ^ yim.^^.4<md back thefe captives, left the, 

Kiiich lower,. There are about aoQ^t^|^^|e,,at. Itl^uld pojsi'.Oiit fals fury upon you.*’ Oded hav— 

zakow. Below the caftle are two ;k^d|^/f|i«k]|Wt’''fome .the chiefs of Samaiia fc- 

fituated on the idtclivity of a Mil, which ai^..'bjf ithcirtfCTOnftrances prevailed with 

fide has nothing but precipices. To the fouththe c^iyet-at liberty (a Chroa. 
towns is > another finsll caftle, where is fome ^1^,..,., 

to prevent vtifelsfrom coming up the river. of the,(!|qgtives behig obtained, the 

alfo a tower, in which are always fiime Turks , te^^ care of them, gave them 

the watch to difeuver from afar any of the Cofecl^^^|ppflw|Pj|adund o^mt-fiecefiary ailiftancc. After 
at fca, and give notice of them to the galleys by a fig- . ^iP»^^tmi{hed them with horfes, becaufc the- 

nak The city is inhabited by Tartars, though garif*'^ them were fe tired and exhaufted tbat- 

ibned by Turks. £. Long. 50. 50. N. Lat. 46. 50. ' IH^ble tu walk- Tims they, conducted them 

ODA, in the Turki/h feraglio, fignifies a clafs, or- jli^^^n&|^ieh was in the confines of the land of Ju- 
der, or chamber. The grand figniur’s pages are di- <^hat is come to our knowledge con*, 

vided into five clafTes or chambers. The firft, which ■..'Cecnmj^felprppbet Oded. 

is the lowed indignity, is called thcgnrd^.iiSi^ from the capital of the ifle of Fiinen, a. 

the greater number of perfons that cumpofe B f thele jdace-i^Bicb high autiquity, that fume Danifh writ- 
are the junibrs, who arc taught to read, wriju:, and ers derive .its. foundation and name from Odin the 

fpeak the languages. The fecond is called the god and )b«o.S)f the Gothic nations. “ Its name 

gJa, W'here from the age of 14 or 15 years, till at^uttt Mrtajinly occuri (fays Mr Coxc) in the carlieft ages of. 

20, they are trained up to arms, and the ftudy of idl the Daniftt hiftory •, and it was town of great note 
the polite learning the Turks are acquainted with. The long before Copenhagen exifted.- Odeiifee ftands up- 
third chamber, called iilar oda, couiUU'Of 200 pages, on a fmall river, oot navigable, and about two miles, 
who, befidcs their other exercifes, arc under the from the bay of Stegeftrund. Many of the hiAilcs 
comotand of the kilardgi-bachi, and ferve in the pan- arc ancient,, bearing dates about the middle of the 
^ andBuitery. The fourth confifts only of 24, who 1:6th century; but part is newly builtit contains 
are under the command of the khazineoa-bachi, and about 5200 inhabitants, who carry on fome commerce,, 
have charge of the treafore in the grand fignior's exporting chiefly grain and leather; the latter is 
appartroent, which they never enter with dothes tliat much clleemed, and its guodnefs is fuppofed to arife 
have pockets. The fifth is called kat: oda or. frivy from a certain property iriihc river water, in which it 
tbamber ; and is compofedof only 40 pages who attend, is foaked fur tanning. The Danilb cavalry arc fu|)- 
in the prince’s chamber. Every night eight of thefe plied from thence with the greateft part of thei#' 
pages keep guard in the grand.fignior’s bedchamber leathern accoutreinents. 

while he fleeps ; they lake care that the light, which- “ Odenfee is the feat of a bilhop, which was founded- 
}S conftantly kept in the room, does not glare in his by Harold Blaatand in 980, and is the ricbeft in Den— 

eyes, left it Ihould awake him: and if they find him mark next to CoMnhagen. It has a fchool, endowed 

difturbed with troublefome dreams, they caufe him to by the celebrated Margaret of Valdemar, in which 
be awaked by one of their agas. a certain number of fciiolars, from fix to 16 years of 

OnABackit at OddahaM, an oflScer in the Turkilh age, arc iuftrudted gratis they live and board in the 
loldicry, equivalent to a fcrjeant or corporal among us. town, and each - receives a yearly penfioii; other feho- 
Tbc common foldiers and janizaries, called eldarhu, af- larlhips have been alfo founded by private perfons.. 
ter having ferved a ctitain teim of yesrs, are always The whole number amounted to 70. There is alfo- 
preferred and made biquclairs ; and of liquclairs in a gymnafmm, iuftituted by Chrillian IV. for the ad- 
'time become odohachis, i. e. corporals of cuuipanies, uufUotivf ftudixts at the age of 16. Ihe feniiiiary 

was* 
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iO^mrai t/(r 3 s tlill further improved hy the liberalityof Holberg the diule£i of the Anglo-Saxons, H^oden or 8 Od!*. 

!! the Dani/h liiilorian, who protetfled letter* with the name given by the ancient Scythians to their fupreme' 

^yjiich he atUivnted themv It is now god, and affiimed, about 70 years before the Chriftian 
“'greatly fallen from its former flonrifhing (late, con- era, by Sigge, a Scythian prince, who conquered the 
tabling, when I paffed thlhDUgh the town, only eight northern nations, made great changes in their govern* 
ftudents. The cathedfabfs a large old brick building, tnent,'m3ntier*>rfcHgion, and enjoyed great honours, and 
which has nothing remarttable except fome coftly mo* had even divine honours paid him. According to the , 
numents of 8 private pahfflt feimily. The church, account given .of this conqueror by Snorro, the an* 
which formerly heiongaiMd the convent of Rccolets, ' cient hittorian of NoVWay, and his commentator Tor- 
contains the fepulclire^df John king of Denmark, and feus, Odin was p Scythian, who withdrew himfelf, 
of his fon ChriAi&n It®'• ^E. tong. lO. 27. N. Lat. with many others in his train, by flight, from the.ven* 

55. 28. ^Mice of the Romans, under the cotiduA of Pompey} 

ODENx\TUS, a celebrated prince of Palmyra4 ai^ living officiated as a pridl ift his own couatiyi'he 
He very early inured himfelf to bear fatigues, and by affisa^d |ip direflion of the religious worlbi^ as- well 
hunting leopards and wild beaSs, accuftomed himfelf as thit civil government, of the nations which he con* 
to the labours of a military life.-'He was a faithful qtieted; Having fubdued Dennrtarkj Swedtdt »nd Nor* 
friend to the Romaiis} and wbett Aurelian bad been way, he retired to Sweden, where he Therfr' is 

taken piifoner by Sapor king of Ptrfia, OdenatiA nothing certain in this account} but it iipt^bab^ that 
warmly interelled himfelf in mscaufe, and folicited tjb'e god, whofe prophet or priefl this Scythiaii pretend* 
his Tcleafe, by writing lo the conqueror, and by fend-- led to was named Odin, and that the Ignorance of 
ing him prefents. The king of Perha was aneddeii Huccccding ages confounded the deify-with his prieft, 
at this liberty of Odenatus, he tore the letteri,\ 4 a 4 eoinpofing ^ of the attributes of the one, and the 
ordered the prefents that were offered tO^-lhf^wiii «Mffory of 'nie other, the charadier of the northern 
into a river, and in order to puliijh OdeaalBiy'^hd -iffmffueror. Me deluded the people by his enchant- 
had the impudence, as he called it, to ^y hoisaffi^'to .^d^ats apd fkill in magic : having cut off the head of 
fo great a monarch as himfelf, he cpmihdndid'him Htmer, who in his lifetime was in great reputa- 

appear before him, on pain of being devoted ^‘laffant .^v tioit for wifdom, he caufed it to be embalmed, and 
deitrudion with all his family, if he dafed'^O irelttre,^^‘.perfuadcd the Scandinavians that he had reftored it to 
Odenatus defpifed this hhughty fupiindi^^’Saj^rs^v rthe ufe of fpeech $ and he caufed it to pronounce what* 
and oppofed force by force. He obtaiuelr^i^ ever oracles he wanted. The Icelandic chronicles re* 

fiderable advantages over the troops of the - ’ prefent Odin ns the mud eloquent and perfuafive of 

king and took his wife prifoner, with a great men } they aferibe to him the introdudion of the art 

booty. Thefe ferviccs were obferved of poetry among the Scandinavians, and likewife the 

by the Romans; and Gallieous, the then invention of the Runic charaders. He had alfo the 

named Odenatus as his colleague on thev|^i^ej and addrefs to perfuaJe his followers, that he could rhn 
gave the title of jiugujltu to his children, to bis over, the world in the twinkling of an eye ; that he 
wife the celebrated ZenObia. Odenatus tnveS^ with bad thediredion of the air and tempefls; that he could 
new power, refolved to fignalize himfelf more con* transform himfelf into all forts of fliapes, could raife 
fpicuoufly by conquering the barbarians of the north: .the- dead, could foretel things to come, deprive his 
but his exulting was of Ihort duration t be perilhed enemies, by enchantment, of health and vigour, and 
by the dagger of one of his ov'n relations, whom he difeover all the treafures concealed in the earth. They 
had (lightly offended at a domeftic entertainment.— add, that by his tender and melodious airs, he could 
He died at Emeffa about the 267th year of the Cbri* make the plains and mountains open and expand with 
Ilian era. Zenobia fucccedcd to his titles and ho* delight 3 and that the ghofli, thus attradled, would 
Hours. leave their infernal caverns, and (land motionlefs about 

ODER, a river of Germany, which has its fource him. Nor was he lefs dreadful and furious in battle } 
near a town of the fame name in Silefla, and on the changing himfelf into the (hape of a bear, a wild bull, 
confines of Moravia. It runs north through that or a lion, and amidfi ranks of enemies commirting the 
province, and then into the Marche of Brandenburg moil horrible dcvaflatiou, without receiving any wound 
and Pomerania, where it forms a large lake, afterwards himfelf. 

falling into the Baltic fca by l^rcc mouths ; between Dr Henry gives this account of him : “ Odin is be- Henry't 
which lie the iflands Ufedom and Wolin. ItpalTesby lieved to have been the name of the one true God 

feveral tow'iis; as Katibor, Oppelcn, Breilau, Glogan among the firll colonies who came from the eafl ’'and<<'"»»VoLll. 

and Groffen, in Silefia; Franefort, Lebus, and Cuf- peopled Germany and Scandinavia, and among their 
trill, in^ Brandenburg 5 and'Garfz, Stetin, Cammin, pofterity for feveral ages.. But at length a mighty 
Wallin, Ufedom, and Wolgaft, in Pomerania. conqueror, the leader of a new army of adventurers 

ODEUM, in Grecian antiquity, a mufic theatre from the cad, over-run the north of Europe, created 
built by Pericles j the inffdc of which waf filled with a great empire, airumed the'name of Odin, and claim* 
feats and ranges of pillars, and on the outfide the cd the honours which had been formerly paid to that 
roof defeeuded (helving downv/ards from a point in the deity. From Ihenceforward this deified mortal, un¬ 
centre, with many bendings, in imitation of the king der the name of Odin or IVodin, bei^ame tiie chief ob- 
of Perfia’s paviKon. Here the mufical pj izes wen- con- Jed of the idolatrous worihip of tli.' Saxons and Danes 

tended for; and here alfo, according to Ariftophanes in this illand, as viell as of many oilier n ttiohs. Ilav* 

was a tribunal. ' ing been a mighty and fiK.ct fi.i ni warrior, he was be- 

•ODIN (fee Frea), in mythology, called alfo ill lieved to be the gifd of war, who gave vidory,- and 

« revived 
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Odin 
11 . 

Uc Odio 
et Atia. 


revived courage in the conflift. Having civilized, in 
fome meafure, the countries which he conquered, and 
introduced arts ^formerly unknown, he was alfo wor- 
(hip^ed as tKc god of arts and artifts. In a word, to 
this Odin his deluded worshippers itnpiouOy aferibed 
ail the attributes which belong only to the true God t 
to him they built magnificent temples, offered ma^ 
facrificcss and confecrated the fburcti day of the week, 
which is ftlll called by hit name in EhglNuil and in 
all the other countries where he wasJormfj^'Wtjrlhi: 
ped. Notwithfianding all this, the found^ jptf 
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kingdoms of the AngTo>Saxon heptait^y-, 
be defeended from Wodin, and 
dillance oiily of a few generations.,^, i' > • 

* ^o/JvV jRrr- We have |his account <jiiF irin ^ugh's 
CsKhden - - 


Ewic parim, in thuOrl^neys, near the 
fea, are which freqacBtly iirthc higWij^' 

pear on the church of St Michael ^ete 

often fecJi fi^ tif lights, called fires fent ^t^Vditt 
guard their iK^hs, hut now ceafed. T^r|^iy bcia, 
meteor, or feme infiammable matter as ht 

Charmoutbj-'Borfet.” 

ODINUS, a celebrated htfro of antiqaity, 
flouri (bed about 70 years befotf the Chriftian erf* ^ 
the northtm parts of ancient Germany, or in the 
dern kingdom of Denmark. He was at the fame 
a priefi, a foldier, a poet, a monarch, and a viAoit^l 
He impofed upon the credulity of his fupcrfittiouil^ 
countrymen, and made them believe that he could 
raife the dead, and that he was acquainted with fntu« 
Tity. When he had extended his power, and increafed 
his fame by conqueft and by artifice, he determined to 
die in a different way from other men. He affemhled 
his friends, and with the iharp point of a lance he made 
in his body nine difierent wopnds in t)ie form of a circle; 
and when expiring he declared that be was going to 
Scythia, where he ftiould become an immortsd god. 
He added, that he would prepare blifs and felicity for 
thofe of his countrymen who lived a virtuous life, who 
fought with bravery, and who died like heroes in the 
field of battle. Thefe injun£lions had the wifhed>for 
effefl: his countrymen Aiperilitiouny l^ieved him, 
and confiantly recommended themfelves xW his"protec¬ 
tion when they engaged in battle; and they entreated 
hhn to receive the fouls of fuch as fell in war. 

De ihiio et Atia. See Falfe Imvruonmbnt. 

The writ de odio et atia was anciently ufed to be di- 
re 61 ed to the flteriff, commanding him to inquire whe¬ 
ther a prifoner charged with murder was committed 
upon juft caufc of lufpicion, or merely propter ofium et 
atiam, for hatred and ill will; and if upon the inqui- 
fitiOD due c^tife of fufpicion did not then appear, then 
there iffqed another writ for the iheriif to admit him 
to bail. I'his writ, according to Brafton, ought not 
to be denied to any man ; it being exprefsly ordered 
to. he made out gratis, without any denial, by magna 
eharttt, c. 26. and ftatute Weftm. 2. 13 £dw. 1 . c. 29. 
But the ftatute of Glocefter, 6 Edw. I. c. 9. reftrain- 
ed it in the cafe of killing by -mifadventure or felf de¬ 
fence, and the ftatute 28 Edw. III. c. 9. abolifiicd it 
in all cafes whatfoever: but as the ftat. 42 Ed. HI. c. i. 
repealed all ftatutes then in being, contrary to the 
great charter, Sir Edward Coke is of opinion that the 
writ de odio et atia was thereby revived. See Host At 
Corpus. 

VoL. XIII. Part I. 


ODO (St,) fecond abbot of Cloiiy in France, was 
illuftrious for learning and piety in the lotli century. 
The fanClity ofi his life contributed greatly to enlarge 
the congregation of Cluny; and he was fo efteemed,' 
that popes, bifhops, and fecular princes, ufually chol'e 
him the arbiter of their difpiitcs. He died about the 
year 942, and his works at^lirinted in the Bibliothequc 
of Cluny. ; , 

Odo Cantianus, fo callef)' iM|;;being a native of Kent 
In England, was a Benedifliu^ monk in. the 12th cen- 
' tury, tn which order htf learning and eloquence raifed 
him to the dignity prior and abbot. Archbilhop 
Bucket was his frienil'if.’il^ihis panegyric was made by 
.Johlt.of lSalifbtlr|U ^i|i^poied Commentaries on 
' Elintiueuc)v Book of Kings; Moral 

nu thi tri^Hfes entitled, De Onere 

'■ De Moriim &et^qfiUis I De Fitiis et Virtu- 

■' ■^^:!^Apim4,‘6cc. 

^^JpQ^^ACEJR., jfeco^ing to Ennodius, was meanly 
only 4 it private .mn in the guards of the 
* |Ugi^#q 4 ,when A. D. 476, under the con- 
and Armatus) the barbarians chofe 
. The barbarians thought, as they 
kly.n, they had a right at leaft to pari of 
!4^andtQg it they were rcfiifcd, and 
a revolt. Odoaccr is fitid to 
of Uncommon parts, capable alike 
an army or governing a llalc. Hav- 
country when he was very young, 





OSu. 


Odj'jf.y 


as he was of a ■ ftature remarkably 
" ll^fUS/admitted among the emperor’s guards, 
in that ftation till the above yearj 
i himfelf at the head of the barbarians 


in the 


Who, though of different nation.!, 
had una^^^lfy^hofeii him for their leader, he march¬ 
ed ag^tift'''Pi'eftrii, and his Ton Augullulus, who ftill 
refufed to fliarc any of the lauds in Italy. The Ro¬ 
mans were Inferior both in numbers and valour, and 
were eafily conquered: Oreftes was ordered to be llain ; 
but the emperor Anguftulus was fpared, and, though 
ftripped of his dignity, was treated with humanity, 
and allowed a liberal fum for his own fupport and for 
that of his relations. Odoaosr was proclaimed king of 
Italy ; but affuined neither the purple nor any other 
mark of imperial confeqiience. He w'as afti rwanls 
defeated and ilain by Thcodoric the Oftroguth. Sec 
Ostrogoth. 

ODONTALGIA, the toothach. See M^oi- 
CiHE, N° 210 and 411. 

ODONTOIDE, ill anatomy, an appellation given 
to the procefs of the fecund vertebra of the neck, from 
its refcniblance to a tooth. 

ODOROUS, or OiioRiFEROos, appellations given 
to whatever finells ftrongly, whether they be; fetid or 
agreeable; but chiefly to things whole finell is brilk 
and pleufant. 

ODY S.SEY, the name of ab epic poem compofed' 
by Ilumer, wiiicli, w’hen compared with the Iliad, 
exhibits its author as the fettiiig fun, whofe gran¬ 
deur remains without the heat of liis meridian beams. 

The poet’s tWfign in the Odyffey was to paint the 
miferies of a kingdom in the abfrncc of its fupremc 
governor, and the evil confcquenccs rcfulting from a 
dITregaid of law, and of that fubordination without 
which focicty cannot exill. With tliis view'he lets 
A s before 
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Oojrffey before bis countrymen tbe adventures of a prince who 
II had beeu obliged to forfake his native countrj', and 

Ofc!fm.i to Jteati an army of his fiibjefts in a foreign expedi-- 
tion ; and he artfully contrives, without interrupting 
the narrative, to make the reader acquainted with the 
flate of the country nil. the abfence of its fovereign. 
The chief having gtorioufly fioiflicd the ciiterprife in 
V. hich he was engaged^ jWit* returning with his army ; 
but in fpite of" all h^^gernefs to be at home, he 
was detained oh the v^y by tempcils for feveral years, 
and caft upon feveral countries dilFcring frotn each o- 
tlicr in manners and in government. In thefe dangers 
his companions, not flridtlyidbeyiug his orders, periflt 
through their own fault. Iiitllc mean time the gran¬ 
dees of his country ahdfr'-the freeddnr which his ab¬ 
fence gave them ; dohfume bis eftatc; coiifpiry tpide- 
ftroy his foil; endeavour to coihpcl his queen tb acceftfe 
one of them for her hiifband ; and indulge thelh^lves 
in every fiwcics of violence, from a pcrfunlion thatjhe 
would never return. In this they were difs^poi?^^* 
He returns ; and difeovering liimfelf only hU 
and fome others who had maiotailled their 
he is an eye witnefs of the infolen^re of 
punillics them according to their.def^rts, hnd yeltdret . 
to his iflaiid that tranquillity and' rdpofe 
had been a ftrangcr during the many 
iVnee. 

Such is the fable of the Odyfley, 
is no opportunity of difjjlaying that vigirnym’? 
limity wiiich charadlcri-/.c tlic Iliad. ** ^e; 

t Blj'.r't from the dignity of gods and heroes f; and 
J.iHuiij. achievements; but in recompenfe we have'mo#e?|iii!^ 
ling pidures of ancient manners. Inftead of *thf| fe¬ 
rocity which reigns in the other poem, thid prelehfs us 
with the mod amiable images of hofpi^Uty and hu¬ 
manity ; entertains us with many a wonderful adven¬ 
ture ; and inftruds us by fuch a conftant vein of mo¬ 
rality and virtue which runs through the poem,” 
fometimes in precepts, and always in the condud of 
the hero, that vve ihould not wonder if Greece, which 
gave the appellation of wife to men who uttered fingle 
lentences of truth, had given to Homer the title of 
the father of virtue, for introducing into his work fuch 
a number of moral maxims. As a poem, however, 
the Odyffey has its faults. The laft twelve books arc 
tedious and languid ; and we are difappointed by the 
calm behaviour of Pentlopc upon the difeovery of her 
long lod buibapd. 

OECONOMICS, the art of managing the affairs 
f)f a family or community; Pm! hence «he perfoii who 
takes care of the revenues and other affairs of churches, 
monaderies, and the like, is termed aconomus. 

OECONOMY, denotes the prudent condud, or 
difcrcct and frugal man.agcment, whether of a man's 
own edate or that of another. 

minimal Okconomy, comprehends the various opera- 
lious of nature in the generation, nutrition and prefer- 
+ See animals f. The dodrine of the animal eco- 

nearly eonneded with phyfiology, which ex- 
&.C. plains the feveral parts of the human body, their druc- 
ture, ufe, See. {>ee Anatomy andMEOicisi. 

OECUMENICAL, lignifics the fame with general 
®r univerfal ; as, cccnmenical council, bifjiop, &c. 

OEDEMA, orPHiEOMATjc Tumour, in medi¬ 
cine and furgery, a fort uf tumour attended with pale- 
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►Id, yielding little refiftancc, rttaiiiing the . Ordwa 
print of the finger when prefled with it, and accompa- fl 
nied with little or no pain. Oegwa. 

This tumour obtains no certain fitbatirm in any par* 
ticulnr part of the body, fince the head, eyuids, 
hands, and fometimes part, fometimes the whole body, 
i^ afflided with it. When the lad mentioned is the 
cafe, the patient isfaid to be troubled with a cachexy, 
leucuphlegmatia, or dropfy. But if any paiticular 
part is mofC fubjed to this diforder than another, it 
if. cwtainly the feet, w'hich are at that time called 
fmt^letl or eulematouf feet. 

’OEDERA, in botany; A genus of the polygamia 
fegisagBta order, belonging to the fyngenefia clafs of 
pkots. The calyces are multiflorous i the corollets' 
tabular, hermaphrodite,, and One or two'^tminine pnes 
.ligulatei the receptacle is chaffy; the bi^pus with nu- 
sntrous chaff'. •, 

‘OEpIPUS, the unfortunate kin^of ^ehcs,whofe 
hidory ie partly fabulous, fionrilhe^aljqut 1266 B. C. 

It is was given by his father tpra Ihepherd,. 

who wts Oi^md to put him to deaths :ia order to 

« revent the misfortunes with which ;.e was threatened 
y an oracle. But the ihepherd, being unwilling to 
^;,^ill him with his own hands, tied him by the feet 
; 'tp a tree, that he might be devoured by wild beads. 

•.The infant was however found in this fituation by 
another ihepherd named Phorhas,- who carried him to- 
Polybua king of Coiinth j where the queen, having 
no children, educated him with as much care as if he. 

■ had been her own fon. W'hcn he was grown up, he 
was informed that he was not the fon of Polybus : on 
which, by order of the oracle, he went to feek for 
his father in Phocis ; but fcarce was he arrived in that 
country, when he met his father on the road, and 
killeti him without knowing him. A Ihuit time after, 
having delivered the country from the monder called 
the Sphinx, he married Jocada, without knowing that 
(he was-liis mother, and had four children by her ; but 
afterwards, being informed of his inced, he quitted the 
throne, and, thinking himfelf unworthy of the lights 
put out his eyes, Etcocles and Polynices, who were 
celebrated Ahongd the Greeks, were born of this in* 
ceftuous mamage. 

OEGWA, a town on the Gold coad of Africa, 
ftanding, according to Artus, on the brow of an eini* 
nence, railing itfeif by a gentle afeent to a cooffder* 
able height, and defended by rocks, againd which the 
waves beat with the ntmod violeuoe, the noife of which 
is heard at a great didauce. 

Barbot affirms, that Oegwa contains above 500 
houfes disjoined by narrow crooked dreetl $ and that 
from the fea it has the appearance of an amphitheatre. 

Drs Marchias reduces the number of honfes to 200, 
in the centre of which ftands a large fquare bnilding,. 
tlie repofitory of their gold dud and other Hmhio- 
diticB. The houfes are built of earth and ci^, bui 
convenient, and well furnilhed with chairs, ^oolss 
mats, carpets, earthen pots, and even looking glaifes, 
which lad they purchafe from the Europeans. No 
part of the coad is better provided with all kinds of 
eatables, which arc font in from the adjacent cantons, 
and fold in public markets. Every thing is bought 
and fold with gold dud, which is the daudai'd of all 
oibcf cotumodilies, and brought hither in great abun¬ 
dance 




OelacJ, 
Oeniinthe. 
‘ — - ‘ 
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dance from all quarters of Fctu, Abrambo, Afllento, 
and Mandingo. The gold is fold by weight, and the 
quantity determined by nice fcales, made in the coun¬ 
try before it was fi’cquented by the Bhropcans; a 
proof that thofe negroes are not wholly ignorant of 
the more refined principles of mechanics. Next to 
gold, the chief commerce of the place conliftwttw 
tlie fale of fi(h, df which they catch prodigwus quan 


Ocnos. 
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cif. It grows in great plenty all over Pembrokcflnre, Omanthe 
and is called by the inhabitantS/^/I'iir-^wyfrjf/ root; it 
is much ufed by them in cataplal^nis. for the felon or 
worll kind cf whitlow. T^ey eat fome parts of it, but 
carefully avoid the roots or llalk. Thcfe indeed arc 
of a moft pernicious nature,, and never fail to prove in- 
nantly fatal, uiilefs a proper remedy is applied. The 
following inflauce, in addition to what has been faid, 


tiiics on the coaft. Although the natives '3^ brave of the efi’efts of this plant pn man, is given in th^Jen- 

and warlike, yet in time of peape no people,Are moye .tlcman’s Magazine for Jail” 1747- * 

;_ ...1_1__. irii_e?-_c_:r_u. •_r- .l.. e.ij. _ __ 


induftrious, their whole time being employed ja 0,,^ 
ing Ml or cultivating the fruits of the cart^ They 
are. extremely expert in throwing, the. line, imtf. 
by the hook i wr is their intrepidity in combating 
the elementih and purfuing their employments in au 

_ j_»' ^ 


Three French prifosers being in the fields near the 
town of Pembroke, dog up a large quantity of a plant 
with its roots (which tnpy.took to be wild celery) to 
eat with their'bread.^«^^utter for dinner. After 
waflting it, whihs^yat inW^Mlds, they all three ate, 


kinds inf iefs aftoniiliing. Every day in the or ra^r only taKcdt.of^the ^ts. 

week, ,cs:fei^^’Jwcdnefday, which is facred to the . Af<rthcy were entering lown* one of them was 


FeticliCi^t^h^^'^^ldoy in their feveral occupations, and 
HO fcafo]^ ol the yekr is exempted from fifliingi Their 
ilanoes wea^lt 'ftomis which would endanger the 
largcft ihtppiqg; and the negroes haye'-the dexterity 
of making their advantage of thofe fetifons, wbic^. 
oblige otlicrs to difeontinue ftieir labours, by tliroWJi 


feiz4d. witti conviiifions. The other two ran and feat 
who endeavoured fird to bleed, and then 
' tomit hiia; but in yain, and be died prefently. 

. > .{Jgnqmat pf the caufe of their comrade’s death, and 
. of,their, own danger, they gave of^efe roots 10 eight 
' prifometfi, who all ale fom*of them with their 


ing their lines with the fame fuccefs in tcmpelludus.V'i dinner.; 
as in calm weather. - . ,,(r A'MW diinutcs after, the two who gathered the 

OELAND, an ifland of Sweden, fcated 011 theiVi'^laiits ^ere'Mzed in the fame manner as the (lift ; of 
Baltic fea, between the continent of Gothland and theVrf-Vwhich...oiie ‘died: The other was bled, and an emetic 
file of Gothland. It lies between 56” and 57^-'of north, great'difficulty forced down, on account of his 

latitude, and between 17® and 18° of call longitude. .;&w 4 k^l^g (iet. This operating, he recovered ; but was 
It is afiout 60 miles in length, and 15 in breadth j - Jqiftel’time much afftdltd with a dizzinefs in his head, 
having a wholefome air, and a fertile foil, with rifih^' 1 tKoukh not lick, or in the Icaft difordered in his Uo- 
bills, and feveral caltles. It has no town of any great ' ' The other eight, being bled and vomited im 

note. ' ' 

OENANTHE, watex dropwort; A genus of 
the digynia order, belonging (o the pentanclria clafs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 45th order, Umbellatd!. The florets are diiform ; 
thofe of the dife feflile and barren ; the fruit crowned 
with the calyx. There are five fpccies; of which 
the molt remarkable is the crocata, or lietnlock drop- 
wort, grow'ing frequently on the banks of ditches, ri¬ 
vers, and lakes, in many parts of Britain. The root 
and leaves of this plant arc a ilrong poifon ; feveral 
perfoos have pcrillied by eating it through miftake, 
either for water parfnips or for celery', which laft it 
refcmbles pretty much in its leaves.’ So exceedingly 
dcleterioi's is this plant, that Mr Lightfoot tells us 
vhe has heard the late Mr Chrilloplier d’Ehret, the 
celebrated botanic painter, fay, that while he was 
drawing it, the fmell or effluvia only rendered him fo 
giddy, that be was feveral times obliged to quit the 
room, and walk out in the frelh air to recover himfclf 5 
but rccollc&ing at laft what might be the probable 
caufe of his repeated illncfs, he opened the door and 
■windows of the room, and the free air then enabled 
him to finifti his work without any more returns of 
the giddinefs. Mr Lightfoot informs us, that he has 
given a fpoonful of the juice of this plant to a dag, 
but without any other effcA than that of making him 
very lick and llupid. J n about an hour be recovered; 
and our author has feen a goat eat it w'ith impunity. 

To fuch of the human fpetics as have unfortunately 
ate any part of this plant, a vomit is the moft approved 
iemedy. 

Lobel calls this vegetable auanthe aquatica cicula fa^ 


, were foon well. 

This vegetable is fo extremely like celery, and tlicrc- 
fore, as;ia the above cafe, fo apt to be millaken for it, 
thatit'tonnot be enough guarded againft byall who Lave 
a proper rdgard for themfclvcs. In the plate (fee Plate 
CCCXL'V’II.), X is the ftiape of the root, a, I'hc 
part cut off from 'the ftalk. 6 , A branch taken fiom 
the bottom of the llalk, where the leaves are lavg:,-!!. 
e, A top branch with the umbels of flovv'ers. </, An 
anterior view of the flower in its natural fi/e. e, A 
pofterior view of the fame. /, The anterior appear¬ 
ance of the flower thrmigli a microfcopc. g, The po¬ 
fterior view of the fame, t, A view of the rudiments 
of the fruit after the decay of the flower. /, 'I’he fame 
magnified. A *, The ihape of a leaf of celery. Ji, a 
leaf of parllcy.—Tbefe two are printed, to prevent any 
unhappy miilakc in eating the poifonous plant inftcad 
of either. We have added to the figures of this dan¬ 
gerous plant thcfe leaves of celery and parfley, which, 
as wc have faicl, it greatly rcfembles, in order to fliow 
oiir readers how careful they ought to be in cafe of an 
accident becaufe of tliis fimiluriiy. 

GEN Tv IF, in botany, a fpecies of iris. See Isis, 

OKNOi’TaE, in Grecian antiquity, a kind of 
ccnfors «t Athens, who regulated entertainments, 
and look care that none drank loo much, nor too 
little. 

OENOS, in ornithology, the name ufed by authors 
for the ftock.dovc, or wood-pigcoii, called alfo by fome 
vinago, foraewhat larger than the common pigeon, 
but of t|p fame fliape and general colour. Its neck 
is of a fine changeable hue, as differently oppofed to 
the light; «md its breaft, fiioulders, and wings, are of 
A a 2 a 
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Ocnotlifra. a fine pnrplifii hue, or red wine colour, from whence it 
' ha.^ its name vinago. Its legs are red, and feathered- a 
little below the joint. 

OENOTHERA, tree-primrose : A genus of 
the monogytiia order, belonging to the odtandria clafs 
of plants : and in the natural method ranking under 
the 17th order, Caljcanlhm*> The calyx is quadrifid; 
the petals four $ the capfuie cylindric beneath; the 
feeds naked. There are feven fpecies; the moft rc- 
markihle of which are, 

1. The biennis, or common biennial tree-primrofie. 

It hath a long, thick, deeply ftriking root; crowni^ 
with many large, oral, fpear-fhaped, plane, fpreading 
leaves ; upright, thick, firm, rough, hairy fiems, rifing 
three or four feet high ( gatliUted with long, narrow, 
lanceolate', clofc fitting leaves,, irregularly; and git all 
the axillas, from the middle upward, large brigln.yel* 
low fiou'crs. , ■ ' 

2. Oflovalvis, or odovalved, fmooth, biennial ^tinse* 
primrofe, hath upright, firm, fomewbat hairy fteihi, 
rifing a yard high; oblong, fpear-lhaped, pointed, 
plane, fmooth leaves ; and at the araUas wge hrig^. 
yellow flowers. * 

3. The fruticofa, or fltrubby, narrow-leaved pevennlal 
. trec-primrofe, hath long thick roots t upright ttodet'' 

ihrubby-likc red Hems, two or three high | Cpeat 
ihaped, lightly indented leaves : and at the axillas pe..' 
dunculatcd clutters of yellow flowers, fucceeded - by- 
pcdicclloted, acute angled capfules. 

4. The pumila, or low perennial tree-primrofe, hidlh 
fibrous roots, crowned with many oval, fpear-lbaped, 
clofe fitting leaves; {lender herbaceous ftems from lo 
to 12 inches long; garnittted with fpear-ttiaped, blunt, 
fmooth leaves, having very-fliort footttalks ; and at the 
axillas fmallifli bright yellow flowers, fucceeded by 
acute-angled capfules. 

All thefc plants flower very profufely in June and 
July, coming out almott half the length of uie ttalks 
from the axillas ; and as the ttalk advances in ftature 
new flowers are produced, fucceeding thofe below ; in 
which order the plants continue flowering from about 
midfuminer till Oftoher; each flower is moderately 
large and confpicuous, coufifting of four plane petals, 
which with the calyx forms a very long tube below, 
and fpreading above, generally expand moft towards 
the evening ; an.d are fucceeded by plenty of feed in 
autumn for propagation. 

Thefe plants are exotics from America; but are all 
very hardy, profper in any common foil and fituation, 
and have been long in the EngKfli gardens, efpecially 
the three firtt forts ; but the cciio^ra biennis is the 
moft commonly known. 

I'he firtt and fecond fpecies are. biennial, and the 
third and fourth are perennial in root. 

They are proper to be employed as plants of orna¬ 
ment for embclliihing the pleafure garden ; they may 
be placed anyvs'here, and will efleA a very agreeable 
variety three or four months with their plentiful blow 
of flowers. 

The biennial kinds mijtt be raifed annually from 
feed, for they totally perifh. after tlicy have flowered. 
But the perennials, -once raifed, continue for years bp 
the root. ^ 

The propagation of all the forts is by fcM, and tlie 
perennial alfo by parting the rooie. 


OENOTRIA, an ancient name of Italy { fo called 
from the Oenotri, (Virgil); inhabiting between Paiftum 
and Tarentum, (Ovid). Originally Arcadians, (Dio- 
nyfiui Halicaipafixus), who came under the copduA 
of Oenotrus ion of Lycaon, 17 generations before the 
war of Troy, or 459 years, at 27 years each generation, 
an^gave name to the people. Cato derives the name 
from Oenotrus, king of the Sabines and Etrufeans ; but 
Varro from Oenotrus, king of the Latins; and Servius 
from the Greek name for wine, for which Italy was 
fanious; of which opinion is Strabo. 

QK^TRIDES (Strabo, Pliny), two fraall iflands 
^ tiUp^i^fcan fea, over againft Veiia, a town of Lu- 
canht^';called Pontia »nd JJcia / now Pe^za and IpUfs, 
on the epaft of the Frincipato Citra, or to the weft of 
‘ Naples. So called from the Oenotri, an a^ent peopit; 
of Iti^. 

OESEL, an illand of the Baltic fea, at the Entrance 
of the gulf of Livonia. It is about 70 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, and contains 10 jj^ariihes. It is de¬ 
fended by the fortreffes of Aireniburg and Sonneburg. 
It lies between 22“ and 24° of eaft. longitude, and be- 
, tween 58® and 59® of north latitude. 

.OESOPHAGUS, in anatomy, the Go la, or Gullet, 
:|&w membranaceous canal, reaching from the fauces to 
,'the ttomacb, and conveying into it the food taken in 
at the mouth. Sec Anatomv, N® 92. , 

OESTRUS, in zoology, a genus of infcdliB belong¬ 
ing to the order of diptera. It has no mouth ; but 
three punfturcs, without trunk or beak : Antennso 
taper, proceeding from a lenticular joint. There are 
five fpecies. 

1. Bovis, the breeze or gad -Thorax yellow, 
with a black tranfverfe line between the wings : Ab¬ 
domen tawny, with fine black tranfverre lines; laft 
fegment black: Wings wXitc, wi.h a brown ttanf- 
verfi^ line, and three brown fpots. Size of the large 
blue fly« Depofites its eggs under the Ikin on the 
backs of oxen, where the maggots are nourittied the 
whole winter till the month of June; and plague the 
cattle fo all the fummer, that they aie obliged to fly 
for refuge into the water, and dare not quit it the 
whole day. 

2. The hamorrhoidalis.-~IiodY long, black, covered 
with tawny hair; middle of the thorax lefs hairy: 
wings immaculate; antennae very Ihort: Length half 
an inch. Depofites hs eggs in the rcAum of hoifes, 
and occafious great torments. See Botts. • 

3. Ovis, the gray jfy.—-Spotted. with black ; front 
pale yellow ; legs brownilh; wings with (hort black 
veins: length half an inch. Breeds in the frontal 
finus of (beep ; where the maggots hatched from the 
eggs, lodge the whole winter, vellicating the internal 
membranes, and often bringing on death. 

5. T'iis Body black: but the head, tliorax,* 

and abdomen, covered with pale red hair, except the' 
firtt fegment of the latter, wUch is covered with white 
hair; the wings immaculate. Breeds in the fauces of 
horfes, entering by their nofe. 

5. The /ormw/*.—Thorax yellow ; with a black line 
between the wings, which are immaculate: Abdomen 
tawny, laft fegment black. Iiifett the back of the 
rein deer, fo as greatly to retard the breed. The 
rein deer of Lapland are obliged every year to fly to 
the Alpine mountains, to efcape the puifuit of thefc 
, infers 2 
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Orirui infefia : y«t a fourth part of their numhcr perifli by 
||. them at two yca'S old 5 the reft arc^maciatcd, and 
Ottinj;. have their fijina fpoiled. It is one oflle moft curious 
” *» genera of infefts. They are diftinguilhefl into feveral 
fpccks, by reafon of the different places wherein they 
depolite their eggs. Some, inftrufted by nature that 
their eggs cannot be hatched but under the fltins of 
living creatures, fuch as bulls, cows, rein deer, ftags, 
and camels, ftx upon them at the inftant of laying their 
eggs, iFrom the hinder pan of their body iffues a 
whimblcof wonderful ftrudure. It tsffeh^ cylinder, 
campofed of fotir tube^ wliich drftkd'tttt^lhe pieces 
of a fpying glafs ; tbs'lift is armed hoobf 

and is the .gimblet with ryhich the dsllri bow througl^ 
toogh hides of horned chttlei ^hef^ animal feems 
to experience no pain from 'the pon^ure,. unlefs the 
infc(£t, plunging too deep^ tlftcks <fpme bervous ftbre; 
in which cafe^ the beaft runs abbdt^ and becomes fa* 
rlous. The eggs^tefij^ hatehed, the grab feeds on 
the matter of the wouad. The place of its ahods 
forms upon the body of the quadrupeds a buncltjl^e* 
times abtqve^an inch high. Wfjpn full growd, t^larva 
breaka through^ the tumor, and (lides dh^Uo the 
ground; for-doing which it takes the cool of ^e 
morning, that it may neither be overpowered by the 
heat of the day, nor chilled by the cold of^:he night; 
it then digs itfelf a burrow, into which it retires. 
Its ikiii grows hard, and turns to a very folid flicli. 
There-it is transformed to a (duyfalis, and afterwards 
to a winged infedl. Nature has provided for every 
exigence: the (hell wherein the oeftrus is enclofed,' is 
of fo ftrong a texture that it could not make its way 
out, if at one of the ends there were not a fmall valve, 
faftened only by a aery flight filament. The firft piilh 
the osftrus makes, the dmir gives way and the prifon 
opens. The infedt wings its way to woods and places 
fKquented by cattle, 

OETA (anc. gcog.}, a mountain of Theffaly, ex¬ 
tending from Thermopyiss weftward to the Sinus 
Ambracius, and in fome meafttre cutting at right 
angles the mountainous country ftrett^Vng out he* 
tween Parnaffus to the fouth, aadPindiuHn th^ north. 
At Tkermopylse it is very rough and bigh,- rifitig and 
<ading in ihatp and ftee^ rocks, affori^ag a narrow 
paSiW hetu^en it and the fea from l^lieflaly to Lo- 
,,|ie^J[ 5 tcabo), with two paths over it; the one above 
■f.. , - j high ; the other through the 

Munj^^tbe ^nianes;, much eafier and readier for 
this iuwas'that Leonidas was attacked 
m-'yef^^t^-ifC^Perfians fPauLuias). Here Hercules 
od-thc funeru pile (Silius Itsdieus, Ovid); 
tb^ l^p'^cnce ca)kd (Livy}, who fays, that 
inouMuius to the caft ard^ called Oeta; 
aiie^||^t]t^ {)«lets allege, that ds)^, night, funi and 
from (Sftheca, Statiihi, Silius Italicus, 
jftiirM)—circumftuneei lybich Ihow 
the,hi!^P% cd^ia mountain. « 

a tdnm of Germany, in Vpptf Bavaria, 
under \he JufSdidtiba of Buchhaufen. ft M divided 
into the uj^V and dm lower town, and feated bn the 
river Inn, eight m^es weft of Buckhaufen. S,. Long, 
12. 4^. N. Lat. 48, ol There is a great refort of pil¬ 
grims to the old cnajpidi. 

Oetinc, or a town of Germany, in the 

circle of Suabia, and capital of a county of the fame* 


name, feated on the river Wirnkr, E. Long. 10. 4J. Oetuig 

N. Lat. 48. 52. rittJ 

Oeting, a county of Gcrmlny, in the circle of Soa* Offerings.^ 

bia, bounded on the north and eaft by Franconia; on 
the fouth by the duchy of Neuburg; ■ and on the weft 
by that of Wirtemberg. It is about 40 miles from 
eaft to weft, and 20 from north to fouths 

OFFA’s-dykk, an intrenchment caft up by OlFa, 
a Saxon king, to defend England agatnft the inettr- 
fions of the Welih. runs through Hertfordfliire, 
Shropibire, Mootgoni|i||yve, Deabighlliire, and Fliot- 

■'GFFANTO, a rivCr of Italy, in the kingdom of 
' 'feples. It rifes in the Apennine mountains, in the 
Farther Principato ; and paihitg by Conza, and Monte- 
Verde,-it afterwards feparates the Capitanata ffcm the 
Bafilicata and the Terra-di-Bari, and then it falls' into 
the gulf of Venice, near Salpe. 

'C&FENCE, in taw, an adt committed againft the 
law, or omitted where the law requires it. 

, OFFERINGS. The Hebrews had feveral kinds 
iblbfEeringa, which they prefented at the temple. Some 
’virtVe free-will offeijngs, and others were of obligation. 

The firft fruits, the tenths, the fin offerings, were of 
bMtgation; the peace offerings, vows, offerings of 
wine, oil, bread, fait, and other things, which were 
made to the temple or to the minifters of tlic l.ord,- 
wete offerings of devotion. The Hebrews called all 
offerings in general etrian. But the offerings of bread^ 
fait, fruits, and liquors, as wine and oil, which were pre- 
iented to the temple, they called minckn. The facrifices 
are not properly offerings, and are not commonly in¬ 
cluded under that name. See Coxban and Sacxi; ice. 

The offerings of grain, meal, bread, cakes, fruits, 
wine, fait, and oil, were common in the temple. Some¬ 
times thefe offerings were alone, and fometimes they 
accompanied the facrifices. Honey was never offered 
with the facrifices; but it might be offered alone in 
the quality of firft fruits. Now thefe were the rules 
that were obfev » 1 in the prefenting of tbofe offerings,, 
called in \vmincL:, or k$rhou mincha ; in the Sep- 
tuagint, t^erin^s of fncrifice ; and the fame by St Je¬ 
rome. obhitionem facrtji, n } but by our tranflators, meat 
offerings (Lc''. ii. i, &c.) There were five forts of 
thefe offerings; i. Fine flour or meal. 2. Cakes of 
feveral forts, baked in an oven. 3. Cakes baked upon 
a plate. 4. Another fort of cakes, baked upon a gri¬ 
diron, or plate with holes in it. 5. The firft fruits of 
the new corn, which were offered either pure and -with¬ 
out mixture, or roafted or parched in the ear, or out 
of the car. 

The cakes were kneaded with oil olive, or fried with 
oil in a pan, or only dipped in oil after they were baked. 

The bread offered to be prefented upon the altar, was. 
to be without leaven ; for leaven was never offered ilp- 
on the adtar, nor with the facrifices. But they might 
make prefents of common bread tb Vhe priefts and ini- 
nifters of the temple. See Cake, fcc. 

The offerings now mentioned were appointed on ac¬ 
count of the poorer fort, who could not go to the charge 
of facrificing animals. And even Chofe that offered 
living vi£ttins were not cxcufcd from giving meal, 
wine, and fait, which was to go along with the great¬ 
er facrifices. And alfo thofe that offered ordy ob¬ 
lations of bread or of meal, offered alfo oil, incenfe,, 

LU,, 
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'OffoHngi, fait, and wine, which were in a manner the fcafoning The word lii primarily ufed in fpeaking of the officer Office 
Office, of priefl in waiting received the offeiings frdin of judicature a^ policy $ as the office of fecrctary of 

' the hand of him that olftred them; laid a part of them ftate, the ofiiccWf a flicriff, of a juftice of peace, &.c. Officer#, 
upon the altar, and referved th^ reft for his own fub- OrriCE alfo fignifics a place or apartmrnt appoint* 
fiiknce : that was his right as a miniflcr of the Lord, cd for officers to attend in, in order to difeharge their 
Nothing was burnt quite up but the incenfc, of which refpeftive duties and employments; as the fccretary’s 
the prieft kept back nothing for his ownihare. office, ordnance office, excife office, fignet office, pa- 

When an Ifraclitc offered a loaf to the prieft, or a per office, pipe office, fix clerks office, &c. 
whole cake, the prieft broke the loaf or the cake into Office, in architeagre, denotes all the apart* 
two parts, fetting that part a^e that he referved to ments appointed for the neceffary occaftons of a pa* 
himfelf, and broke the otheE||Sa crumbs ; poured oil lace or great houfe j as kitchen, pantries, confedliona-* 
upon it, fait, wine,' and inceiH^Tand fpread the whole ries, &c. 

upon the fire of the altar. If thefc offerings be ac* Office,. in the canon la#, ia ufual for a benefice, 
companied by an animal for a facrifice, it was all ^at has no jurifdidlion annexed to it. 
thrown upon the vidiin, to be confumed along with Duty upott Otucss ami Pa^oru, a branch of the 
it. * king’s extraordinary perpctiial.revcnuc, confifting in a 

If thefe offerings were the ears of new corn, either payment of is. in the pound (over and above all other 
of wheat or barley, thefe cars were parched at the fire duties) out of all falarics, fcea,, andjperqaifites of of- 
«r in the flame, and rubbed in the hand, and then of* flees and penfiuns payable by the sMltwh. This high* 
fered to the prieft in a veffcl j over which he put o 3 , ly popular taxation was impofed by flat. 31 Geo. IL 
rncenfe, wine, and fait, and then burnt it upon the aU c. as. and is under the direftion of the conuaiffioners 
lar, firft having taken as much of it as of right of, the ftind tax. ^ 

longed to himfelf. ^ OFFICER, a perfon poffeffed of a poll or office. 

The greateft part of thefe offerings were voluntary;i,^.^See>the preceding article, 
and of pure devotion. But w'hcn an animal was offciW:' 'I'he great officers of the crown, or Hate, are, The 
ed in facrifice, they were not at liberty to omit thcle' . lord high lleward, the. lord high chancellor, the lord 
ofterings. Every thing was to be fupplied that wasto high treafurer, the lord prefident of the council, the 
accompany,the facrifice, and which ferved as a fealoR.* lord privy fcal, the lord chamberlain, the lord high 
ing to the vidlim. There are fome cafes in which the con liable, and the earl marlhal; each of which fee uu* 

law requires only offerings of corn, or bread : for ex* der its proper article. 

ample, when they offered the firft fruits of their bar* J^'^umcommiffioned OrricsRS, arc ferjeant majors, qnar* 
veil, whether they were offered folemnly by the whole ter mafter ferjeanls, ferjeants, corporals, drum and fife 
nation, or by the devotion of private pc rfoiis. majors; who are nominated by their rtfpedlive cap* 

As to the-quantity of meal, oil, wine, or fait, which tains, ant) appointed by the commanding officers 

was to go along witli the facrifiecs, we cannot calily of regiments, and by them reduced without a court 

fee that the law had determined it. Generally the martial. 

prieft threw an handful ot meal or crumbs upon the Orderly non-comm!ffi<ined OrfiCfxs, are thofc who are 
fire of the altar, witli wine, oil, and fall in proportion, orderly^ or on duty for that week ; wl|o, on hearing 
and all the incenfe. All the reft belonged to him, the the drum beat for orders, are to repair to the place 

quantity depended upon the libcrali:^ of tlie offerer, appointed to receive them, and to take down in writ* 

We obferve in more places tlian one, 'I'.at Mofea ap- ing, in the orderly book, w'hat is diflated by th« ad* 
points an affaron, or the tenth part of an ephali of jutant, or ferjeant major: they arc then immediately 
meal, for tbofe that h.nd not wherewithal to offer the to fliow thefe orders to the .officers of the company, 

appointed fin ofl'eriiigs (l.ev. v. ii. xiv. 21.) In the and afterwards warn the-mcb-for duty, 

folcmii offerings of thcfirtt fruits for the whole nation, Flag Ofucbrs. Sec Flao and Admik.&ls. 

they offered an, entire fheaf of corn, a lamb of a year Commi/jian Ofrirrm, are fiich as are appointed by 
old, two tenths or two affurons of fine meal mixed with the king’s commiffion. Such are all from the genertti 
oil, and a quarter of an bin of wine for the libation, to the cornet and etifign inclufivc. They are thus cal- 
(l.ev. xxiii. lo, ii, 12, &c.) led in contradiftinftlion to^ -commiffioned officers.' 

In the facrifice of jcaloufy (Numb. V. 15,), when a SecNon-commjJ^onedOfircfRS. 
icaloiis hufband accufed his wife of infidelity, the huf* General Ohicfks, are thufe wbofe command is not 
band offered the tenth part of a fatum of barley-meal, limited to a finglc company, troop, or regiment ( but 
vyithout oil or incenfe, becaufe, it was a facrifice of jea- extends to a body of forces compofed of feyerSil regi- 
loufy, to difeover whether his wife was guilty or not. ments; fuch are the general, lieutenant general, major 
The offerings of the fruits of the earth, of bread,, general, and brigadier. 

-of wine, oil, and fall,-arc the moft ancient of any that OtFiCSRS af the Houfehold. See the article House* 
have come to our knowledge. Cain offered to the hold. 

Lord of the fruits of the earth, the firft fuiits of Lis Staff'OtncTRt^ are fuch as, in the king’s prefence, 
labour (Gen. iv. 3, 4.) Abel offered the firfilings of bear a white ftaff or ,watid ; and at other timbs, on 
his flocks, and of their fat. The heathen have no* their going abroad, have it carried before them by a 
thing more ancient in their religion, that thefe forts footman bare-headed : fuch arc the }ord Reward, lord 
of offerings made to their gods. They offered clean chamberlain, lord treafurer, &c. 

wheat, flour, and bread. The white flaff is taken for a comtniifion ; and, ajt 

OFFICE, a particular charge or Iruft, ora dignity the king’s death, each of thefc officers breaks hir flaff 
attended with a public fiindlion, Sec Honovk.—' over the herfe made for the king’s body, and by this 

I means 
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:!T» means lays down his commiffion, and difcharges all his 
inferior officers. 

Subaltern Off:C f.Ka, arc all who adipinider jnfllce in 
the name vf fubjcils; as thofe who aft under the 
carl marflial, admiral, &c. In the army, the fubaltcrn 
officers are the lieutenants, cornets, cniigns, ferjeants, 
and corporals. * 

OFFICIAL, in the canon law, an ecclermdtcal 
judge, appointed by a biffiop, chapter, abbot, &c. 
wdth charge of the fpiritual jurifdiftioit of the dio* 
refe. 

OrFiciAL, is alfo a deputy appointed by an arch¬ 
deacon as his affidant, who fits as judge in the arch- 
deaeonls court. 

OFFICINAL, in pharmacy, an appellation given 
ttp fuch medicines, wlicther fimple or compound, as 
are required to be condantly kept in the apothecaries 
Ihops. The ^owal Jimplts are appointed, among us, 
by the College ofi|||hTficians; and the manner of mak¬ 
ing the compb^His direfted in their difpenfatory. 
ScePHAtMACY. 

OFFING, or Offin, in the fea language, that part 
of the fea a good diftaiicc from fhore, whei#thcre is,^, 
deep water, and no need of a pilot to conduft 
ffiip : thus, if a Ihip from fliore be feen failing oiii to.;] 
fe'award, they {&j, Jbe Jlands for the ojing i and if ja'* 
ffiip, having > the ffiorc near her, have another a good 
way without her, or towards the fea, they fay, that 
Jhip it in fie 

OFF-SETS, in gardening, are the young ffioots 
that fpring from the roots of plants; wliiph being 
carefully feparated, and planted iu a proper foil, ferre 
to propagate the fpccies. 

Off-sets, in furveying, are jicrpendiculars let fall, 
and incafuring from the ftationary lines to the hedge, 
fence, or extremity of an enclofure. 

OGEE, or O. G. in architefture, a moulding con¬ 
fiding of two members, the one concave and the other 
convex ; or of a round and hollow, like an S. See 
Architecture. 

OGHAMS, a particular kind of deganography, or 
writing in cypher praftifed by the Irifli} of which 
there were three kinds s The firfl was compofed of 
certain lines and marks,, which derived their jmwer 
from their fituation and polltion, as they Hand in re¬ 
lation to one principal fine, over or under which they 
are placed, or through which they are drawn ; the 
principal line is horizontal, and ferveth for a rule or 
guflJe^whofe upper pai-t i*- called the left, and the un¬ 
der fide the right; above,' -.u.der, and through which 
line, the charafters or marks are drawn, which Hand 
in the place of vowels, confonants, diphthongs, and 
triphthongs. Some authors have doubted the exid- 
cnce of this fpccies of writing in cypher, called Ogham 
among the Iriffi: but thefe doubts arc perluaps ill 
founded ; for feveral MSS. in tills charafter dill cxid, 
from which Mr Aftle has given a plate of them. 

OGILBY (John), an cmineut writer, was bom in 
or near Edinburgh, about the 17th of November 1600. 
His father having fpent his edate, and being prifoner 
in the King’s Bench for debt, could contribute but 
httle to his education; however, he obtained fome 
knowledge in the Latin grammar, and afterwards fo 
much money as to procure bis father’s difeharge from 
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prlfon, and to bind himfelf an apprentice to a dancing- Ogilby 
mailer in London ; when, by his dexterity in his pm- || 
feffion, and bis cumplaifant behaviour to his mailer’s Offygl'*- 
fcholars, he obtained money to buy out the remainder' 
of his iinie, and fet up for himielf. But being af¬ 
terwards appointed to dance in the duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s great mallv, he by a falfc dep drained a vein in 
the inlide of his leg, which occalioned bis being ever 
after fomewhat lame. "When Tlionias carl of Stiajiurd 
was made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he was entertain¬ 
ed as a dancing mader in his family, and made one of 
the eari’s troop of gUlfds; at which time he compof-' 
j;d a humorous piece called the CharaSer of a Trooper, 

He was foun after appointed mader of the revels in 
Ireland, and built a theatre at Dublin. About the 
time of the conclufion of the war in England, lie left 
Ireland; and, being ffiipwrccked, came to London in a 
neceffitoui condition ;' but foon after walked to Cam¬ 
bridge, where, being affided by feveral fcholars, he be¬ 
came fo complete a mader of the Latin tongue, that 
in 1649 he publiffied a tranOation of Virgil. He foon 
after Earned Greek; and in 1660 publiffied, in folio, 

tFanpation of Homer’s Iliad, with Annotations. A- 
....hbiit two years after he went into Ireland, wherlUle 
was made mader of the revels by patent. He then 
' built another theatre in Dublin, which cod hina about 
'ioool. He pnbliffiedat London, in folio, a trandatioa 
of Homer’s Odyffey, with Annotations ; and after¬ 
wards wrote two heroic poems, entitled the Epbefan 
Matron, and the Roman Slave. He next compofed 
.the Carolics, an epic poem, in 12 books, in honour of 
King Charles 1 . but this was entirely lod in the fire of 
London; when Mr Ogilby’s houfe in Wliite Friars 
was burnt down, and his whole fortune, except to the 
value of five pounds, dellroyed. Fie, however, foon 
procured bis huufe to be rebuilt, fet up a printing- 
office within it, was appointed his majedy’s cofmo- 
graplier and geographic printer, and printed feveral 
great works, tranflated or colleflcd by himfelf and 
his affidants, particularly his Atlas. He died in 
1676. 

OGIVE, ill architefture, an arch or branch of a 
Gothic vault; which, indead of being circular, pnOcR 
diagonally fi-om one angle to’another, and forms a 
crol's with the ether arches. The middle, where the 
ogives crofs each other, is called the key; being cut iu 
form of a rofc, or a cul dt lampe. The members or 
mouldings of the ogives are called nerves, branches, or 
reins ; and the arches which feparate the ogives, double 
arches, 

OGYGES, king of tlie Thebans, or, according to 
others, of Ogygia and Aftse, afterwards called Baotia 
and Jttica. He is recorded to have been the fird founder 
of Thebes and Eleufis. The famous deluge happened 
in his time, iff which fome fay he pjcrifficd with all his 
fubjrfts, 1796 B. C. 

OGYGIA (Homer), theifland of Calypfo ; placed 
by Pliny in the Sinus Scylaceus, in the Ionian fea, 
oppofitc to the promontory Lacinium; by Mela in the 
drait of Sicily, c;alling it Mat} which others place 
at the promontory Circcium, and call it the ifljiid of 
Circe. 

Or.vciA, the ancient name of Thebes in Bosolia : 
fo called from Ogyges, an ancient king, under whom 

happened 
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happened a great 'deluge, 1020 year# before the firft pour of boiling water, 
Olympiad. ” ' 

OHIO, a river of North America, called by the 
French the Rcautiful River, has its fourcc between the 
Allegany monotaini and the lake Erie } and running 
fouth-wclt through 9, moil ddigbtful country, and alfo 
receiving many fmaller rivers in its paflage, at length 
falls into the Miflil&ppi, in about jy degrees of latitude. 

The French had fereral forts on and near it; but the 
whole country through which it flows was ceded by 
the peace of 1763 to the Britifli. 

OHETEROA, one of tltejSouth fea iflands late* 
ly difeovered, is iituated in W. Long. 150. 47. S. 

Lat. 22. 27. It is neither fertile nor populous; nor 
has it any harbour or anchorage fit for Ihtpping, and 
the dirpofition of the people is Loltile to fuch as vifit 
tliem. 

OIL, in natural biftory, an unifluous iaflanunabk 
fubllance, drawn from feveral natural bodies, as animal 
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w'ill thus be njoiftened fo as to 
afford an oil in the fame manner as almonds ( and thus' 
an oil may be procured from linfecd, hemp feed, let* 
tiice feed, white poppy feed, &c. 

As to the treatment of oils obtained by expreflton, 
they ihould be fuffered to-depurate themfelves by iland- 
ing in a moderately cool plac^ to feparate from their 
water, and depofite their fieccs; from both which they 
ought to be carefully freed. And if they are not thu# 
rendered fufliciently pure, they may be walhed well 
with frefh water, then thproughly feparated from it 
again by the feparating g^s, whereby they will be 
rendered bright and clear,.. 

The next clafs of oils are thofe made by infufion, or 
decodtion, wherein the virtues of fome herb or flower 
arc drawn out in the oil; the oil of rofes, chamj* 
rofle, hypericum, alder^ &C'. However, thefe require 
to be differently treated: thns, for the feented flowers, 
particularly rofes, infolation becaufe much 

boiling would exhale their more^m^nt parts: but 
oils impregnated with green herbs, as thofe of chamo¬ 
mile and alder, require long boiling, before they irceive 


Ol. 


and vegetable fnbflances 

Animal oils are their fats, which are originaUy ve< 
getablc oils ! all animal fubSancesyiald thetDffiqguhet., 

tfitb their volatile falts, in dift^'llation. ..^grcA colour defired. And, in general, uooils will 

4 lFegetablc oils are obtained by expreflion, infuiitm^^^t^r to be boiled any longer than there remains fome 
and diilillation. t^uicous humidity, without turning black. 

, The oils by expreffion are obtained from the feedf There arc many compound oils prepared in the fame 
leaves, fruk, and bark of plants; thus, the feed of manner, vix, by Iwiling and infolation, and then (lniiti» 


ffard, and of the fqn flower, almonds, nuts, beech mafl, 
&c. afford a copious oil by expre^lEon j and the kavss' 
of rofeinary, mint, rue, wormwood, thyme, fage, &c. 
the berries of juniper, olives, Indian cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, &c. the barks of cinnamon, faffafnis, and clove, 
yield a coufidcrable proportion oFeiTcntial oil by diftil* 
lation. 

The method of procuring oils by expreflion is very 
fimpie : thnis if either fweet or bitter almonds, that are 
frefh, be pounded in a mortar, the oil may be forced 
out with a prefs, not heated : and in the fame manner 
fhoiild the oil be prefled from linfeed and muftard. The 
avoiding the ufc of heat, in preparing tltefe oils in¬ 
tended for inteimai medicinal ufc, is great import¬ 
ance, as beat gives them a very prejudicial rancid- 
nefs. 

This method holdf of all thofe vegetable matters 
that contain a copious oil, in a loofe manner, or in cer¬ 
tain cavities or receptacles; the fidcs whereof being 
broken, or fqueczed, makes them let go the oil they 
contain : tod thus the zell or oil of lemon peel, orange 
peel, citron peel, Arc. may be readily obtained by pref- 
fure, without the ufe of fire. B;.t how far this method 
of obtaining -oils niay be .applied to advantage, feems 
not hitherto confidered. It has been commonly ap¬ 
plied to olives, almonds, linfeed, rape fo-d, beech inafl, 
ben-nut, walnuts, bay^bcitics, mace, nutmeg. See. but 
not, that we ktioyv of, to juniper berries, cafliew nuts, 
Indian cloves, pine apples, and many other fiibftunccs 
that Height be enumerated, both of foreign and domef- 
tic growth. It has, however, been of late fuccefsfully 
applied to muflard feed, fo as to extraft a curious gold- 
coloured oil, leaving a cake behind^ fit for making the 
common table mullard. 

Certain dry matters, as well as moift ones, may be 
■made to afford oils by expreffion, by grinding them 
into a meal, which being fufpended to receive the va- 


ing off the oil for ufe. 

The fame contrivance has likewife its ufe in making 
eflcnccs for the fervicc of the perfumer; not only where 
effential^ils cannot be well obtained in fufficient quan^ 
tities, but alfo where they are too dear. The effential 
oil of jeflamine flowers, honcyfucklcs, fweet briar, da- 
malk rofes, lilies of the valley, &c. are either extremely 
dear, or fcarccly obtainable by diflillation; and, in 
fome of them, the odorous matter is fo fubtle, as al- 
moil tobe loll in the operation. But if thefe flowers 
be barely infufed in fine oil of nuts, or oil of ben, 
drawn without heat, and kept in a cool place, their 
fubtile odorous matter will thus pafs into the oil, tod 
richly impregnate it with their flavour. And thefe 
efiences may be rendered .ftill mors perfeft by draining 
off the oil at firft put oil*, tod letting it ftand again, 
without heat, upon froffi.^Ws; repeating the opera¬ 
tion twice or thrice. 

Oils or fats may likewife be obtained, by boiling and 
expreffion, from certain animal fubftances'} for the mem¬ 
branes which contain the fat, being chopped fmaU, 
and fet in a pan over the Tt, become fit for th^c&vns 
bags, and, by preffure, atftjrd a large quantity of f»t t 
as we fee in the art of chandlery, which thus ehtt^adlihg 
the oily matter, leaves a cake belund, comtncmly. ctdled 
gravee. 

As to the efftotial oils of vegetables, they hre; ob¬ 
tained by diilillation with an alembic and a large r^i- 
ger^tory. Water muft be added to the materials.in 
fufficient quadnty, to prevent their burning ; tod they 
ffioidd be macerated^ digefted in that water, a little 
time before dfftiOation. The oil comes over with the 
water t and either fwims on the top, br finks to the 
bottom, abcordihg as it is fpecifically heavier or lighter 
than ^ater. 

This procefs is applicable to the diftiiling of the cf- 
fcDtial oils from flowers, leaves, barks, roots, woods, 

gums^ 
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gums, anti baifams, with a flij'bt alleniiion of circum- 
’ lianccB, as by longer digcftion, biiiltcr dillillation, &c. 
according to tbc tenaciiy and bardncfs of lUe fubjctft, 
the pondcrofjty of the oil, &.c. 

Efl'ential oils may be divided into two claffes, ac¬ 
cording to their ilifTercnt fpeciJlc gravities; fome float¬ 
ing upon water, and others readily nnking to the bot¬ 
tom. Thus, the cQcntial oils of cloves, cinnamon, and 
faflafras, readily fiuk, whereas thofe of luTcnder, mar¬ 
joram, mint, Ac. fwim, in water : the lighteft of thefc 
efl’ential oik is, perhaps, that of citron peel, which 
even floats in fpirit of vvitifTi and the heavieil feeins to 
be oil of fafTafras. "*■'.V 

For obtaining the full qn^ntity of the more ponder¬ 
ous oik from cinnamon, cT^cs, fafl'afras, Ac., it is 
pr*pcr to I educe the fvihjefts to powder; to digeft this 
powder for fome days in a wann place, with thrice its 
quantity of foft river water, made very falinc by the 
addition of fea falter fliarp with oil of vitriol; to ufe 
the draineddec-oft"*, or Ikjuor left behind in the ftill, 
iiifhad of common water, for frclh digeftion ; to ufe 
for the fame purpofe the water of the fecond running, 
after being cleared of its oil; »ot to diftil too'large a 
quantity of ihcfe fuhjecls at once ; to Umvc a confidcr- 
ahlc part of the flill, t.r about one fourth, empty ; to 
life a briik fire, or a ftrong boiling heat, at the firft, 
hut to flacken it afterwards ; to have a low 11 ill head, 
v/ilh a proper internal lidge atid current leading to the 
nofc of the worm ; and, finally, to cohahate the wa¬ 
ter, or pour hack the liquor of the fecund running 
upon the matter in the lUll, repeatitig this once or 
twice. 

The diveftions here laid down for obtaining the pon¬ 
derous oils to advantage, are eafily tvaiisfcrrccl to the 
obtaining of the lighter ; lo tlial wt need not dwell 
partieulatly upon them. 

Many of the efl'ential oik being dear, it is^ very 
common praftice to adulttrate or clebafe them fcvetal 
ways, fo as to render them cheaper both to the feller 
and the buyer. Thefc feveval ways feem rcdiieible 
to three general kinds, each of which has its pro¬ 
per imihod of detedlion,, viz. 1. With cNprelied 

oik. 2. With alcohol. Ands 3. With cheaper elfen- 

tial 'oils. ■ ^.,.1,': 

If an effemial oil be s^ti'Iterated with an txprclfed 

oil, it is eafy to difeove.’- the fraud ; by adding a little 
fpirit'of wine to a few drops of the fufpefted efl’ential 
oil, and (baking them together; for the fpirit will 
difl’ofvc all the o.u that is efrential, or procured by di- 
(lillation, and leave all the txyrc.Tcd oil that was mixed 
with it, untouehed. 

If an efl’ential oil he adulterated with alkohol, or 
rcdlified fpiiil o-' wine, it may be done in any propor¬ 
tion, up to that of an equal quantity, without being 
eafily difcovcrahlc either by the fmelFor tafte : the 
way to difeovtr this ftuud, is to put a few drops of 
the oil into a glafs of f.air water ; and if the oil be 
adullciated with fpitit, the water will immediately turn 
milky, and, by continuing to fliake the glafs, the whole 
quantity of fpirit will he abfurbed by the water, and 
leave the oil pure at top. 

Finally, If an clTculial oil be adulterated by a cheap¬ 
er efl’ential oil, this is commonly dune very artfully ; 
the method is to put fir wood, turpentine, or oil of 
VoL. XIII. Tart I. 


turjK'ntinc, into the flill, along with the herbs to he 
diltilled for their oil, fuch as rofemary, lavender, ori¬ 
ganum, &c. and hy this means the oil of ^turpentine 
dillilled from thefc ingredients comes over in great 
'quantity, and intimately blended with the oil ot the 
genuine ingredient. The nils thus adulltiaUd always 
difeover themfelvis In time, by their own flavour be¬ 
ing overpowered hy the turpentine fmcll: hut the 
ready way to dtte£i the fraud, is to drench a piece of 
rag, or paper, in the oil, and l.old it hcfoi ? the fire ; 
for thus the gweful flavour of the plant will fly off, 
and leave tlie naked turpentine fcci;t Vahii’d. 

The virtues of oik, being the fanie with thole of the 
{ubflaocci from whence they are obt.iie.ed, iney be 
learned under tlicir fevcral articles,' to which we refer. 

We have this account of dilTereut oik in the ilLnd 

jyfadagafear in the Univerfal Hiftorv'. 

Oik are of dilfercnt forts, the moll common arc 
thofe of menach-tanhetatihe, mcnach figr.ifviog oil, 
menachil, mciiach-chuuivaa, nicnach-mafouLia, me- 
nach-vourave, menacb-apocapoue,mcnach-viul.ing, und 
nictiiach-arante. Menacb-tanhetanhe is drawn ft um a 
particular plant, called, in the language cf llic coun- 
’ i*y, lauhetanhe, and known in Europe by the mune «f 
ifaima CkrijH., or ricinus. Menachil is an oil from the 
feed of ferame, which they call voancaze ; a greet qiian- 
tity whereof k made in the valley of Andaiiile. Me- 
nach-chouivau is drawn from a fruit of the fi/c of eii 
almond, extremely good in liquors or meats. Menach- 
mafoutra is drawn from nuts, the fruit of the tree 
which produces dragou’s blood. Men.n Ii-vouravc is 
drawn from a fruit named fontji. Meiiach-apr.< ..poiic 
is fqueczed from the fruit apocapmic, extremely poi- 
fonoiis. Meiiach-vintang is an oil from large iieonii., 
or malt. Meuach-arame is drawn from nuts, 'ihe fruit 
of the tree from which the gum tacamahaca is pro¬ 
duced. 

Rork Oir.. See Pstrolec^m. 

Effiviinl 0)} nf Rofts. See itoeus. 

MelhcJof P-rhyiiij; RancitlOihs. See Chemist ry, 
'N° iqv,!. 

OINTMENT, in pharmacy. Sec lTNr;t’i.,NT. 

OKEHAM, the cajiital of Rutlandfliite, in Eng¬ 
land, feated in a rich and jdeafant valley, culled the 
vale of Calmtu. It is pretty well built, has a good 
church, a frec-fehool, and an hofpilal. W. Long. o. 
45. N. Lat. 52. 40. 

OKINGHAM, OcKiNOHAM, or Woxw^ham, a 
large town of Berkihire, in England, nolcd for the 
manufa£liire of filk {lockings. W. Long. o. 50. N. 
Lat. 51. 26. 

OLAUS MAGNUS. Sec Magnus. 

OKRA. Sec Hrai.scus. 

. OLAX, in botany: A genus of the monogym’a 01- 
der, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking with thofe of which the 
order is doubtful. The calyx is entire the corolla 
funncl-lhapcd and trifid j the ncdlarium ttlraphyl- 
lous. 

OLD ACE. Sec Longevity. Many methods 
have been propofed for lengthening life, and render¬ 
ing old age comfortable. Cornaro’s Trcatife on this 
fubjedl is known to every body, and needs not he 
quoted. To fome of our readers the following fet of 

B b refolutions 
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rLfoliitions will ju-rhaps be new, and may certainly be 
ufcful. 

The old men lliuuld refolve, except .the rcafoas for 
a change be invincible, to live and to die in the pub¬ 
lic proKflion of the religion in which they were born and 
bred. 'I’o avoid all profane talk and intricate de¬ 
bates on faered topics. To endeavour to get the bet¬ 
ter of the iniruf'onB of indolence of mind and body, 
thofc certain harbingers of enfrebiing age. Rather 
to wear cut, than to ruft out. 'Po nfe early, and as 
often as pollible to go tj) bed before midnight. Not 
to nod in company, nor to iiidu'ge lepolc too fre- 
ijiicntly on the couch in the day. To wafle as little 
of life in deep as may be, for we ihall have enough in 
the grave. Not to give up walking ; nor to ride on 
horfcback to fatigue. Experience, and u late medical 
opinion, determine to ride five miles every day : No¬ 
thing contributes more to the prefervation of appetite, 
and the prolongation of life. Clieyne’s direction to 
the valetudinary, “ to make excrcife a part of their 
religion,” to be rclig.ioufly obferved. To continue 
the pradlice of reading, purfued for more than fifty 
years, in books on all fubjeits ; for variety is the fait 
of the mind as well asof life. Other petiplc’s thoug;hl^c ,• 
like the hell converfation of one’s companions, are 'gtS''’'' 
nentlly better and more agreeable than one’s ow^. 
Trecjuer.tly to think over the virtues of one’s acqualuX* 
taiicf, old and new. To admit every cheerful ray of 
luiifhinc on the imagination. To avoid reirofpeftion 
111! a pall fricsidlhip, which had much of love in it; 
for memory often comes when (he is not invited. To 
try to think more of the living and lefs of the dead { 
tor the dead belong to a world of their own. To live 
within one’s income, be it large or little. Not to let 
I'airioii of any fort run away with the iinderftanding. 
Not to encourage romantic hopes nor fears. Not to 
drive away hope, the Jovtreign balm of life, though 
l.c is the gveateft of all flattciers. Not to be under 
th'_ dominion of fupfillitioa or citli jliiilm. Not wil- 
I,to iiiidcrtake any thing for which the nerves of 
the mind or llie b.idy are not llrong . i.'Migli. Not to 
run the race of tonipelitiori, or to be in another’s way. 
To avoid being jollied loo !iiii,.!i in the ilrect, being 
overeottic by the noife of the carriages, and not to be 
c.'ii 1 ied even by curioiity itl’clf into a large crowd. To 
llrivc to embody that dignified fentiment, ” to write 
; 'u.-i.-s in dull, but kiiidiK'fles in marble.” Not to 
. ivc the rei.'is to conilitntional impatience, for it is 
.oil to huriy on the Hitt expreflions into the indeccn- 
i.y of fweariiig. To recolleft, that he w'ho can keep 
h;, own t iviper may be matter of another’s. If one 
tni.not he a ftoic, in bcarifig and forbearing, on every 
t-ving occafioii, yet it may not be itnpoffible to pull 
ti;e chcck-ttring againlt the morofenefs of fpicen or 
the impetaoli'.y cf pecviftinefs. Anger is a (hoit mad- 
m fs. Not to fall in love, now on the precipice of 
thrcefcore, t’-or expeit to be fallen in love with. A 
connexion betw'eeii fommer and winter is an impro¬ 
per one. Love, like lire, is a good fervant, but a 
had matter. Eovc is death, when the animal fpirits 
arc gone. To contrive to have as few vacant hours 
upon one’s hands as poffiblc, that idlenefs, the mo¬ 
ther of crimes and vices, may not pay its vifit. I’o 
be alwavs doing of fomething, and to have fometliing 
to do. To fill up one’s lime, and to have a good deal 
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to fill up : for time is the materials that life is made Old. 
of. If one is not able by fituation, or through the 
neceffity of railing the fupplies within the year, or by 
habit (for virtue itfelf is but habit), to do much oilen- 
tatioiis good, yet do as little harm us pofllblc. T'o make 
the beil and the mott of every thing. Not to in¬ 
dulge too much ill the luxury of the table, nor yet to 
undeiUve the coiittitiition. The gout, rheutnaiifin, 
and dropfy, in the language of the Speflator, feem 
Ip be hovering over the dilbes. Wine, the great pur¬ 
veyor of pleaiure, and the fecond in rank among the 
fenfes, otters bis fervicc, when love takes his leave. 

It is iiatuiril to catch lipid of every (lelp, when the 
fpirits begin to-droop. Xiove and wine are good cor¬ 
dials, but are not proper for the beverage of cominuit 
ufc. Refolve not to go to bed on a full meal. -A 
light fupper and a good confciencc are the bed re¬ 
ceipts for a good night’s reft, and the parents of iin- 
ditturbing dreams. Not lo be enwvated by the flatu¬ 
lency of tea. Let the fecond w' third morniug’s 
thought be to confidcr of the emjJoyment for tlie 
day ; and one of the laft at night to inquire wliai has 
been done in the courfe of it. Not to let one’s tongue 
run at the cxpence of truth. Not to be too comniu- 
Ulieative nor iinreferved. A clofc tongue, with an 
Open couiitenance, are the fafett jiaffpoits through the 
journey of the world. To correct (he error of too 
much talking, and reftrain the narralivcncf-j of the ap¬ 
proaching climacteric. To take the good-natured fule 
in converfation. However, not to praifc every body, 
for that is to praifc nobody. Not to be iiiqiiifilivc, 
and eager to know fecret.s, nor be thought to have m 
head full of otiiev people’s attairj. Not to make an 
enemy, r.or to loie a li lend. To aim at tlic etteem 
of the public, and to leave a good name hchiiid. Not 
to be lingular in drels, in behaviour, in notions, or 
e.’;preliio!i.- of thoughls. Never to give bad ad- 
vi. e, and to llrivc not to let a had cxaiu^ilc. Seldom 
to give advice till aflted, for it appiai*s like giving 
fomething that is fuperfluous to one’s felf. Not to 
like or dii'ike too much at firll light. Not to won¬ 
der, for all wonder is ignorance that poffeirion ialls 
Ihort of cxpeclaiion. The,,,longing of twenty years 
may be difappointed iu rtlMt 'linanl’wcrcd gratification 
of a lingle hour. Whilft we are wifliing, we fee the 
bell fide ; after vve have taken pafl'cHioii, the word, 

Refolve to attend to the argmnents on both lides, 
and to hear every body againtl c\cry body. The mind 
ought not to be made up, but upon (be bed evidence. 

To be attettionate to rcl .t' .n.>, wbicli is a kind of felf- 
love, in preference to all other acquaintance. But not to 
.omit paying the commanding rcfpetl to merit, which 
is fuptrior to all the aecideutal chains of kindred. 

Not to debilitate the mind by n-.w and future com- 
pofitions. -lake the fpidcr, it may Ipiii itlVl; to death. 

The mind, like the field, mutt have its fallow fcafon. 

The leifure of the pen has created honourable ac¬ 
quaintance, and pleated all it has wilhed to pleufe. 

'i’o refolve not to be too free of promifes, for per¬ 
formances are fomelimes very ditticult things. Not to 
be too much alone, nor to read, nor meditate, or talk 
too mudi on points that may awaken tender fenfa- 
tiuiis, and be too pathetic for the foul. To enjoy tire 
prefent, nut to be made too unhappy by refledion on 
the patt, not to be oppretted by invincible gloom on 
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OI'l the future. To give and receive comfort, tlioft nc- the fucccilion j and a variety of fa£lion$ were raifed, OliU-nburg, 

'bur •* diftre/fed mind. To be coiillaiitly particularly in Sweden and Norway, for the pi'omo- 

• u< ur , {(, Providence for the plenty hitherto poifet- lion of dift’erent peii'ons j aaJ various, anlmoiities and 

fed, which has preferved one from the dependence oh numerous difeords were excited by the feveral pasties, 
party, pei-fosis, and opissions, and kept one out of debt. in order eaeli to tibtahi their own ends. 

Tlie appearance of a happy fituation, aisd opportuni* As foon as ihefc iistrigues were known in Denmark, 
ties of tailing many worldly felicities’ (for content has the fenate refolvcd to proceed to the election of a 
Icidom perverted itfelf into difeoutent), has induced kissg ; for it did inst appear expedient to commit the 
many to conclude, that one muft be pleafed with one’s government of afl'airs to the quet.n dov/ager at a iinse 

lot in liie ; and it uccafions many to look with the when they had every thing to fear from tlie two neigh- 

eye of itinucenl envy. .To rcfolve more than ever to bouritsg crowns. At this time a lord of great weight, 
fliun every public ftetion turd refponfibility of eundufl. proper'y, and ambition, fought the queen in niarrui^*., 

To be falisfied with being mailer of one’s fe-lf, one’s the more cafdy to pave his way to the throne. Tin 

habits, now a fcciind nature',.<nd one’s time. Deter- is a fail mentioned liy Pontanus and Meurfnis, though 

\ mined not to folicit, nnlefs tramped tipon by fortune, neither takes notice of his name. But as for a grt’it 

live and die in the harnefs of trade, or a profeillun. nninber of years there was no precedent for electing a 

To take care that pity (humanity is not here meant) king out of the body of nobility, though agreeable ui 

does not find out one in the endurance of any calami- law, the queen entered into the vie\?s of the fenate, 

ly. When pity is within call, contempt is not far off. and declared flie would give licr hand t'j no prb' • 

Ni>t to wifti to hMt a g’rcater hold of life, nor to quit who Ihould not be judged deferving of the crown by 

that hold. The poffible tenure of cxilleucc is of too the fupreme council of the nation, 
fiiort poflclfion for the long night that is to fuccced ; The advantages winch wotdd have accrued from an- 

therefore not a moment to be kill. Not to lofe fight, nexing the duchy of SIcfwick and lioillein to tli.* 

even for a fingle day, of thefe good and proverbilil;crown, made the fenate lirft'call tlwir eye. Atb 
dorlors—diet—merryinaii—and quiet. Refolvcd ^ 'phtis. This matterrequired no long deliberation ; all 

r•.•mcmber and to rccmnrnLud, towards tranquillity and faw the convcnicncce refidting from fv.ch an unicii. 

longevity, the three oral maxims of Sir Hans Sloane and gave their affent. Immediately a.i einbaffy wa, 

—“Never to quarrel with one’s felf—one’s wife— defpatcheJ with the offer to Adolphus,; but tliat prince 
or one’s prince.” Lallly, Not to put one’s felf too confulting the good of his fubjedls, whole inteu-it 
f,'sell in the power of the eleincntr., thofe gieat one- would have been abforbrd in the fuperior weight of 
•l ies to the human frame ; namely, the fun—tl»e wind Denmark, declined it,,with a moderation niid Jilin- 
—the raiii—-iind the night air. ^erefi-cdnefs, altogether uncommon an ong 

O.'D Mtin t^f the Momtiiin. Bee Assassins. However, that he might not be wanting in relpi i^t to 

OLDCAWTLE (Sir John), called the O-ml Lori the fenate, he propofed to them his nepliwA' Chrilliau, 

Cobhfim, was born in the rtigii of Kd ward III. and fccoiid fon to ThcoJuric, count of Oldenburg, a prince 

was the firll author as well as llie firll martyr among bred up at the court c,f AJulphiis from his inlancy. 

the Englilh nobility: he obtained his peerage by mar- The propofition was fo agrecahlc to the fenate, that, 
lying the heirefs of that Lord Cohham who with fo without lofs of time, the ainbalTaJors were fciiL to 
much virtue and patrioiifm oppofed-the tyranny of Theodoric, to demand citlier of his fins he iiionlfl 
Richard II. By his means the famous (lalute againll pitch ujion for their king. Thcodnric’s anfvver to tiic 
provifbrs was revived, and guarded againll by feverer anibalfadors was remarkable: “ I have ihrtc fo.is, 
penalties; he was one of the leaders of the reforming fays he, of very oppoiiie qualities. One la p.drion- 
party 5 was at great c3W|ac«'^ procuring and difperf- ately fond of pleafnrc and women; another bi.ail.v”. 
ing copies of Wicklifl^%;i^tir»K® among the people, nothing but w.ar, without regnrdiug the jiii1.,.c <-l ibc 
as well as by malntainmg a'ttumber of his dil'ciplcs as ctuifc ; but the third is moderate in his UifjHj'ilki i, 
itinerant preachers. In the reign of Henry V. he was prel'cts peace to the din of arms, yet (lands u.irivalh-'L 
accufed of herefy ; the growth of wlilch was altribut* in valour, gencrofity, and magnani;nity.” He bid 
<d to his itiflu'-itce. Being n domellic in the king’s he painted thefe chaiaAcrs for the fenate’ '. inforina- 
court, the king -Iclayrd hi.s piofeention that he might tion, defiring they would ehoofc which of the yuu ig 
rcafon with him himfelf; but not being able to re- princes they believed would render tlie kingdom h.qi- 
claim him to the eliurch of Rome, he in great difplca- pied. It W8I((|I matter which would admit of no he- 
•furc refigned him to its ctnfurc. He was apprehended litation : with one voice the fenate declared for lliai, 
andcondcmnedfci-licrcry; hut efcaping from the Tow- prince whole panegyric the father had fo warmly 
er, lay concealed for four years in Walts, until the ru- drawn ; and under thefe happy aufpices commeii .-cil 
inour of a pretewded confpiracy was raifed againll him, the origin of the grandeur of thehoufe of Oldenburg, 
and a price fet upon his head : he was at laft feized, at this day feated on the throne of Denmark, 
and executed ill St Giles’s Fields } being hung alive in Oi.DhNBtrao (Henry), a learned German g.-r. 
chains upon a gallows, and burned by a fire placed tleman in the 17th century, was defeended from ibj 
underneath. He wrote “ Twelve Conclufiuns, ad- no’olc family of his name, who were earls of the c,)i,;:- 
dreffed to the ParliarnLnt of England.” ty of Oldenburg,, in the north part of ^Vellphalin, fo. 

OLDENBURG, a title of the royal boufe of many generationa. He was bom in the duchy i f 
Denmark. The origin of this illullrious family, we Bremen in the Lower Saxony ; and during the long 
are told, is this :— Englilh parliament in King Cnarlcs I.’s time, was ap- 

Oii the death of Chriftopher king of Denmark, See, pointed confui for his fountrymen, at London, alter 
in I44l>, without iffue, tin.re was a great contell about the ufurpatioji of Cromw.-ll : but being difeharged ol 
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Oldriibtirg that eini> 1 oy, he was made tutor to the lord Henry 
II O’Bryan, an Irifli nobleman, whom he attended to the 
OUliam. univcrfity of Oxford, where he was admitted to fludy 
in the Bodleian library in the beginning of the year 
1656. Ho was afterwards tutor to William lord Ca- 
venJiflt, and was acquainted with Milton the poet. 
During his refidcncc at Oxford, he became alfo ac¬ 
quainted with the members of that body there which 
gare birth to the Rojal Society; and upon the founda¬ 
tion of this latter, lie was elcrted fellow ; and when 
the focicly found it necefiary to have two fecretarics, 
he was chofen afllflant fecretary to Dr Wilkins. He 
applied hiinfelf with extraordinary diligence to the buli- 
iieis of his ofricc, and began the publteatiun of the I’hi- 
lofophicnl 'rranfadioiis with N° I. in 1664. Incjrdcr 
to difeharge this talk with greater credit to himfelf 
and the focicty, he held a corrcfpondence with more 
than feventy learned perfons, and others, upon avail 
variety of fabjccls, in different parts of the world. 
This fatigue would have been infupportablc, had not 
he, as he told Dr Lifter, managed it fo as to make one 
letter aufwer another ; and that to be always frelh, he 
never read a lelttr before he liad pen, ink, and paper, 
ready to aafwer it forthwith ; fo that the multitude of, 
his letters cloyed him not, nor ever lay upon his hands. 
Among others, be was a conftant correfpondent of Mr 
Robert Boyle, with whom he had a very intimate 
friciuUhip ; and he tranflated fcvcral of that ingenious 
gentleman’s works into Latin. 

Ml Olden Imrg continued to puMilh thcTranfaiflions, 
as before, to N 'XXXVI. June 25. 1677. After which 
the publication was difeontinued till the January fol¬ 
lowing, w'hcn it was again refumed by his fucceffor in 
the fecretary’s olTice, Mr Nehcmiah Grew, who car¬ 
ried it ou till the end of February 1678. Our author 
dying at his lioufe at Charleton, near Greenwich in 
Kent, in the month of Auguft that year, w'as inte.'icd 
there. 

Ol.DENLANDIA, in botany ; A genua of the 
tetrandria mouogynia clafs. Its cliaraders are tliefe : 
The eir.palement of the flower is pcrmaartit, lltting up¬ 
on the germcn; the flower has four oval pctvds, which 
fpread open, and four ftnrnina, terminated by fmall 
fiimn.its; it hath a roundilh germen, fltuated under 
the flower, crowned by an indented lligtna j the gcr- 
tnen afterwards turns to a globular capfule, with two 
cells filled with fmall feeds. We have hut one fpccies 
of this plant in the Englifli gardens : but Linnaeus 
enumerates fix. 

OJ.DHAM (John), an c'ninent Lnglifti poet in 
the I7t.h century, fon of a Noncomfllmilf minlftcr, 
was educated under his fatht r, and then fent to Ed- 
nmnd-hall in Oxford. He became uflier to the free- 
f.;}ioc)l at Croydon in Surry ; where he received a vi- 
fii fio.ni the earls of Rochefterand Dorfet, Sir Charles 
Sedlcy, and other perfons of diftindlion, merely upon 
the rs putation of fome vevfes of his which they had feeu 
ill mpnufcWpt. He was tutor to fevcral gentlemen’s 
fons luccefllvely ; and having faved a fmall fum of 
inoney, came to London, and became a pcrfe'^1 vo¬ 
tary to the bottle, being an agremblc companion. 
He was quickly found out here by the nobleme:i who 
Ind viljtcc! him at Croydon, who brought him ac¬ 
quainted with Mr Drydcn. He livf-d moltly with 
the cat! of Kitigllon at Holme-I’icrpoint in Not- 


tinghamlhire, where he died of tiie fmallpox in 1683, OlJ-Hcad 
in the 3cth y^ar of his age. His acquaintance with II 
learned authors appears by his fatircs againft the Je- 
fuits, in which there is as much learning- as wit difeo- • 
vered.' Mr Diy'den elleemed him highly. His works 
ai-e printed in 2 vols. i2mo. They chiefly confift of 
fat ires, odes, tranflatioiis, paraphrafes of Horace and 
other authors, elegiac verfes, imitations, parodies, fa¬ 
miliar epiftles, &c. 

OLD-HEAD, fltuated in the county of Cork, and 
province of Munfter, four mdes fouth of K/nfale, iu 
the barony df Courcies, Ireland ; it is a promontoi-y, 
running far into the fca, on which is a lighthoufe for 
the convenience of dripping. A mile from its extre¬ 
mity is an ancient caftle of the lords of Kinfalr, built 
from one fide of the ifthraus to tire other, which dfe- 
feiidcd all the hinds towards the head : this place was 
formerly called Duncearma, and was the old feat of the 
Ii ifh kings. The ilUimus, by the jwprking of the fea, 
was quite penetrattd through, fo form a ftupen- 
dous arch, under which boats might pafs from one 
bay to the other. Anvong the rocks of this coaft there 
are aviaries of good havks; alfo the fca eagibs or of- 
s build their nclls and breed tliem. 

LDMIXON (John), was defeended from an an¬ 
cient family in Somerfeilhire : he was a violent party- 
writer and malevolent critic, who would fcarccly have 
been remembered, if Pope, in refentment of bis abufe, 
had not condemned him to immortality in bis Dnn- 
ciad. His party-wiitings ptoeured him a place in the 
revenue at Livei'pool, where lie died at an advanced 
age in the year 1743. Befidcs his fugitive temporary 
pieces, he wrote a liiftory of the Stuarts, in folio $ a 
Critical Hiftory of England, 2 vols. 8vo ; a volume of 
Poems, fome dramatic pieces, &c.; none of tlmm wor¬ 
thy of notice, his principal talent being that of falfify- 
ing liiftory.. 

Old-wife, or Wrnjfe. Sec Labrus. 

Old-wife Fifi. See Balistes. 

Old-womak’s island, a narrow flip of land, about 
two miles long, fepamted from Bombay in the Eaft 
Indies by an arm of the.which, however, is paff- 
ablc at low water. It' 49 tV)|%i)ates at one extremity in 
a fmall eminence, ou vii^'i^.’ai^^'1ook-ont lioufe is kept 
for veffils. Near the mtdille airt three tombs kept con- 
ftantly wliite, as land-marks into the harbour. From 
the end' of the ifland a dangerous ledge of rocks ftioota 
forth, which are not very ealily cleared. It produces 
only paflure for a few cattle. 

Ol.F.A, in botaliy, the ohvf-trre: A genus of the 
mouogynia order, belonging to the diandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
44th order, Sapiena. The corolla is quadrifld, with- 
the fegmenls nearly ovate. The fruit is r. monofper* 
molts plum. 

I’hcre are three fpecics of the olea. 1 .1 he Euro¬ 
pea, or common olive tree, riles with uprigtit folid 
ilems, brauebing numeroufly on every fide, 20 or 30 
feet high; fpear-fliapcd, llifl, oppofite h-aves, two or 
three inches long, and half an inch or more broad ; 
and at the axi'ilas fmall cliiftets of white flowers, fuc- 
ceeded by oval fruit. 

This fpccies is the principal fort cultivated for its 
fruit; the varieties of which arc uumetous, varying in 
colour, and quality. 
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It Is a native of the fouthtirn warm paits of Europt, Oliyca have an acrid, hitter, extremely dXagrceahle Olcai. 
and is cultivated in great (|uuiit>iics iu the fouih of tafte j p’cklcd (as wc receive them from abroad) they 
France, Italy, and I’ortiigal, for tl»e fruit to make prove Icfs dil'agreeable. The Luc-.'a olives, which 
the olive ml,* which is in fu great repute, and is tranf- arc fmaller than the others, have the wcafcelt tafte j 


ported to all parts, to the great advantage of thofe 
countries where the trees gmw in the open ground ; 
the green fruit is alfu iu'mucit ellccin fur pickling, of 
which we may fee plenty in the Ihops. 

3 . I’he capeh/ts, or cape box 4 eaved olive, rifea 
with fhruhby ftetns, branching numerotrfly from the 
bottom, fixor'feven feet high; imall, o\al, thick, 
ftiff, Ihining leaves; and at the axillas fmall clufters of 
whitilh flowers, fucceeded by finall fruit of inferior 
value. 

\ 5. Olea odorattfftma (Indian name, quefa ; japanefe 

ittrii'CtSkio Ran, it.• 8 ju Ran) isthus delcribed by'l'hun* 
berg, hulbit Jthrqfis, foUit enjiformihtt, f^libut, Jlori- 
bm pendalis. (Sec Plate CCCXLIX.) The flower of 
the olea odoratiffima is by fomc faid to give the fine 
flavour to the grten tea; but Thonberg attributes the 
faid flavour to the CemeUie feferque, 

Olive trees are eafily propagated by fhoots ; which, 
when care has been taken to engraft them properly, 
bear fruit in the fpace of eight or ten years. Thot'e 
kinds of olive trees which produce the pureft oil, and 
bear the greateft quantity of fruit, arc ingrafted on 
the flocks of inferior kinds. 

Different names are afligned by the French to the 
different varieties of the olive tree ; and of thefe they 
reckon 19, whilft in Florence arc cultivated no fewer 
than 32. 

Olive fhoots are ingrafted when in flower. If the 
operation has been delayed, and the tree bears fruit, 
it is thought fufficient to take oil’ a ring of bark, two 
fingers breadth in extent, above the highefl graft’. In 
that cafe the branches do not decay tlie iirft year; 
they afford nourifliment to the fruit, and are not lopped 
cdF till the following fpring. ' Olive trees are common¬ 
ly planted iu the form of a quincunx, and in rows at 
a confiderable diflance from one another. Between 
the rows is is ufual to plant vines, or to fow fume 
kind of gyain. It is obfervi;^^ that olives, like many 
other fruit trees, bears;t|i^ iwily once in two years. 
The whole alt of drefBt^, thefe trees confifts in remov¬ 
ing the fuperfluous wdCfij'j for it is remarked, that 
trees loaded with too mudi wood produce neither fo 
much fruit nor of fo good a quality. 

Their propagation in England is commonly hy layers. 

The laying is performed on the young branches in 
fpring. Give plenty of watei all fuinmer, and they will 
fometimes be rooted and lit for potting oft in autumn; 
bnt fometimes they require two fiimmers to be rooted 
effedually : when, however, they are properly rooted, 
take them off early in autumn, and pot them feparate- 
ly: give water, and place them in the lhadc till they 
have taken frtfh root; and in October remove them 
into the green-houfe, &c. 

Thofe you intend to plant in the open ground, as 
before fuggefted, fliould be kept in pots, in order to 
have occafional flicker of a garden frame two or three 
rears, till they have acquired fome fixe, and arc hard- 
uu^io the full air; tlien tr.anfp!ant them into a warm 
border againit a wall: mulch their roots in winter, and 
* mat their tops in frofty weather. 


the iipanifti, or larger, tlic ftrongeft ; the Provence, 
which are of a middling file, are gcncraily tlie tnoft 
efteemed. 

When olives arc intended for prefervation, they are 
gathered before they arc ripe. The art of preparing 
them conlills in removing their bitternefs, in prtferv- 
ing them green, and in impregnating them with a 
brine of aruinatiied Tea fait, which gives them mi' a- 
gieealilc tallc. For this pnrpofe different methods 
are employed. Formerly they ufed a mixture of a 
pound of quicklime, with fix pounds of newly fifted 
wood allies; but of late, inftead of the allies, they 
employ nothing but a lye. This, it is alleged, foftens 
the olives, makes them more agreeable to the tafte, 
and lefs hurtful to the conflitution. ' In fomc parts 
of Pjovcnce, after the olives have lain fome time in 
the brine, they remoye them, take out the kernel, and 
put a caper in its place. Thefe olives tliey preferve in 
excellent oil; and when thus prepared, they flrongly 
'• flimiilate the appetite iu winter. Olives perfedlly ripe 
' are foft and of a dark red colour. They are then eaten 
without any preparation, excepting only a feafoiiing of 
pepper, fait, and oil; for they arc extremely tart, bit¬ 
ter, and corrofivc. 

The oil is undoubtedly that part of the produce of 
olive trees which is of greatett value. The quality 
of it depends on the nature of the foil where the trees 
grow, on the kind of olive from which it is cxprcired, 
on the care which is taken in the gathering and pref- 
fing of the fruit, and likewife on the feparation of 
the part to be extradfed. Unripe olives give an into¬ 
lerable bitternefs to the oil; when they are over ripe, 
the oil lias an unguinous tafte : it is therefore of im¬ 
portance to choofe the true point of maturity. When 
the fitualion is favourable, thofe fpecies of olives arc 
cultivated which yield fine oils ; otherwife, they cul¬ 
tivate fuch fpecies of trees as bear a great quantity of 
fruit, and theyexliacf oil from it, for the ufc of foap- 
crics, and for lamps. 

They gather the olives about the months of No¬ 
vember or December. It is beft to put tliem as foon 
as polliblc into bafkets, or into bags made-of wool or 
hair, and to prefs them immediately, in order to ex- 
traft a fine oil. Thofe who make oil only for foap- 
eries, let them remain in -heaps for fome time in their 
ftoi c houfes; when afterwards preffed, they yield a 
much greater quantity of oil. Thofe even w'ho ex- 
tradi oil to be ufed in food, fometimes allow them to 
ferment in heaps, that they may have more oil; hut 
this is extremely hurtful to the quality of the oil, and is 
the reafon why fine oil is fo very rare. M. Duiiatncl 
recommends not to mix found olives with thofe in 
which a fermentation has already begun, and ftill Id's 
witli fuch as are putrified: iu both cafes, tlie oil which 
is extradfed is of a bad quality, and unfit fur preferva¬ 
tion. In order to have the oil in its purity, we iniift 
allow it to depofitc its fediment, and then pour it oil' 
into another vcffel. The oil extradted from tlie pulp 
only of olives is the molt perfect which can be ob¬ 
tained, and will keep for feveral years 5 but that which 

is. 
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'!>!«. is txtniScd from the kerntl only, or from the nut, or injures their yoting branches ; therefore let the fiin-OhsginoM 
—V—'fiom the whole olive ground in the common way in cipal part be potted in rich earth, and placed among 

public mills, has always more or fewer difvdls, lofes the grecn-houlc fliiubs, and managed as others of that 

its limpidity in a certain time, and is vesy apt to be- kind. • 

comciancid. Care mull taken likeuife to keep the Thefe trees are often lent over from Italy to the 
oil in proper ycflcls well ftiMt. After all, in the courfc ludian warchoufes i»i l.,ondon, along with orange- 

of time, olive oil lofes its qualities, becomes difagree- trees. See. where pretty large plants may be purehahd 

able to the taftc and fmell, dimiiiiihus in lluidity, and rcafunably, which Ihould be managed a* directed for 
at length thickens confidcrably. orange trees that are imported from the fame country. 

The refufe of the lirft prcfliiig, when fqueczed a See CiTRVt. 
fecond time, yields an oil, but thicker and lefs pure OLEAGINOUS, fdmething that partakes of the 
than the former. What remains after the fecond nature of oil, or out of which oil may be exprefl’ed. 

prefling, when mixed with a little water and placed m OLEANDER, or rose bav, neriam ; A genus 
a pan over the fire, produces by preffure a third oil, of the peutandria monogrnia clafs. Its charaders arc 

but of a very inferior quality. What remains after all thefe: The emjKiletnent of the flower is pcrniaiieur 

the oil is exprelTcd, is termed g>i^nou, and is of no and cut into five acute fcgmeiits; the Cower has t.iic 
farther ufe but as fuel. funnel-fnaped petal, cut into five broad obtufe feg- 


Thc fediment, or yierer, of new oil, we name after 
the aucients, amiirca: it is an excellent remedy in 
rheumatic aft'eftions. Iti Paris the wax ufed for Ihocs 
is commonly made of the diegs of defecated oil and 
fmoke-black. 

Oil of olives is an ingredient in the eompofition of 
a great many bnlfams, ointments, plaftcrs, mollilying 
and relaxing liniments. It is of an emollient and fpl- 
vent nature i mitigates gripes of the colic, and tire pains 
accompanying dyCentcry ; and is one the heft remedies 
when one has chanced to fwallow corrolivc poifons ; 
but it by no means prevents the fatal accidents which 
cnfuc from the bite of a fnake, as has been pretend¬ 
ed. It is an efFe(£lual cure, as M. Bourgeois tells us, 
for the fling of wafps, bees, and other infe^ls. A, 
bandage foaked in the oif is immediately applied -to 
tlje fling, and a cure is obtained without any inflatn- 
niat’on or fwelliiig. 

Olive oil is of no ufe in painting, becaufe it never 
dries cirmplctely. The beil foap is made of it, mixed 
with Alicant falt-wort and quicklime. 

Great drought, as well as much rain, is extremely 
injurious to the crop of. olives. This fruit is much 
expofed to the attacks of a worm peculiar to itfclf, 
and which injures it fo much, that after the olives arc 
gathered the produce of the oil extradled from them 
is dtminiflicd one half. 

The wood of the olive tree is beautifully veined, 
and has a pretty agreeable fmell: it is in great elleem 
with cabinetmakers, on account of the fine polilh 
which it alTumes. It is of a relinous nature, and con- 
fcquently excellent for burning. 

As the laurel branch is the fymbol of glory, fo the 
olive branch covered with leaves has from the moft an¬ 
cient times been the emblem of concord, the Tymbui of 
fi’indfliip and peace. 

The leaves of olive trees have an aflringent quality. 
Many people ufe them in making gargles for inflam¬ 
mations of the thioat. 

I’ht fe plants in this country mull: be kept princi¬ 
pally ill pots fur moving to the ihelter of a grecn-houfe 
in winter} for they are too tender to profper well in the 
open gi'ouud in this climate: though fometimes they 
are planted againft a warm fouth wall, and fhdtered oc- 
cafionally from froft in winter, by mulching the roots, 
and matting their tops; whereby they may be pre- 
I'trvtd, and will fometimes produce fruit for pickling : 
.u very fevere winter, liowcvcr, often kills or greatly 


ments, which are oblique; it hath a nciftariuin, ter¬ 
minating the tube, which is torn into haiiy fcgnicnts ; 
it hatli five fliort awl-(haped flamiiia within the lube; 
it hath an oblong germen, which is bifid, with fcarce 
any flyle, crowned by fingle ftigmas; the germen af- 
tera'ards luins to two Jung, taper, acutc-poiuted pods, 
filled with oblong feeds lying over each other like the 
fcales of a fllh, and crowned w ith down. There are 
four fpecics. 

Thefe plants arc generally propagated by layers in 
this couutiy ; for although they will take root from 
cuttings, yet that being au uncertain method, the 
other is generally preferred ; and as the plants are very 
apt to produce fuckers or flioots from theirroots, thofc 
are bell adapted for laying ; for the old branches will 
not put out roots: when thefe are laid down, they 
fliould be flit at a joint, in the fame manner as is prac- 
tifeil in laying of carnations. There are few plants 
wbicli are equal to them either to the fight or fmell, 
for their feeut is very like that of the flowers of tbq 
white thorn ; and tlie bunches of flowefs will be vary 
large if the plants aie ftrong. 

It is from “ humid,” becaufe it 

grows in humidThe plant itl'elf has a force 
which is infupcrable ; excites fo great and 

violent an inflammatioilk-wl^ftmcdiately to put a flop 
to deglutition ; and ^^flbeived into the flomach, 
that part is rendered of retaining any thing { 

the pernicious drug exerting its force, and purging 
both upwards and downwards. 

Neriuin in qualitieii refembles the apocynum. See 
Apocynvm. But when handled and examined upon 
an empty Aomach, in a clufe chamber, it caufes a 
numbnefs coming by degrees, with a pain in the head; 
which flrows that fomclliing poifonoua belongs even to 
the fmell, though there is no danger if it be received 
in the open air as may be found upon tri.d. Antidotes 
againfl its poifon are vinegar and all ncidi;. 

OLEARIUS (Adam), minifler to the duke of 
Holflein, and fecretary to the embafly font in 1633 to 
the great duke of Mufeovy and to the king of Perfia. 
He fpent fix years in this employment : and, on his 
return, publiflied a relation of his journeys, with maps 
and figures, at Slcfwic, 1O56, in folio. He wrote an 
AbrUgntent of the Chronklu of Hvijlcin from , 1448 
to 1663 ; and was appointed librariuu to the duAc of 
Holllcin, ill which capacity he probably died. He 
has the charadter of an able mathematician, an adept 
3 in 
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dfarius hi miific, and a good orieutalift, efpccially^ in the Per- given in fmall draughts, or by clyfter, or by einbroca- OUaAory 

lian language. tion, it is an excellent and wonderful vermifuge. _ It 

Oirmn. OttARius (Godfrey), fin of Godftey Olearius, OLFACTORY nerves. See An atom y, N° i 36 
D. D. fupenntendent of Halle in Saxony, was born and 140. 

there in l 6 ^g. He became profelTor of Greek at OLGA, queen of Igor the fccond monarch of 
Leipfic ; and (howe<l his abilities in that language by Rullia, who flourifhed about the year 880, having fiic- 

52 exercitations on the dominical epiftlcs, and upon ceeded his father Ruric, who died in 878. Olga was 

thofc parts of the epiftlcs in the New Tcllament which born in Plefcow, and was of the bed family in that 

are read in the public exercifes, and which among the city. She bore him one fon, called Smeli^aw. Igor 

L'ltiierans are the fubjeft of part of their fermons. He being murdoxd by the Drewenfes, or Drcwliani, Olga 

difeharged the moll important polls in the univcrlity, revenged his death. She went afterwards, for what 

and among other dignities was ten times rcdlor of it. rcafon we know not, to Cundaiitinuple, where Ihe was 

His learning and iiiduftry were difplayed in io6 theo- K-iptivcd, and received the name of Hflma, 

logic<il difpotations, 6 i in plulofophy, feme program- Tlu; emperor John Zimifees was her godfather, and 
nas upon difficult points, fevcral fpecches and thcolo- fell in love with her as we are told ; but (he, alleging 

•'ll‘cil couiifels'; which make two thick volumes : be- their fpirilual alliance, refufed to marry him. Her 


fide his Moral Theology, his introdudtion to Theology, 
which treats of cafes of confcicncc, and his Hertneneu/i- 
cit Sarra. He lived to a good old age, dying in 1713. 
His ildeft fon of his own name was a man of genius 
and learning, a profelTor in the fame iioiverlity, who 
publilhcd I'everal works, but died young of a confump- 
thni before his father. • 

OLECRANUhl.or Olecranon, in anatomy, the 
protuberance of the ulna, which pi events the joint of 
the elbow from being bent back beyond a certain 
length. See Amatomv, N° 51. 

OLENUS, a Greek poet, older than Orpheus, 
came from Xaiithe, a city of Lycia. He compofed 
feveral hymns, which were lung in the ifland of Delos 
upon fellival days. Olcniis is faid to have been one 
of the founders of tlie oracle at Delphi; to have been 
the firll who filled at that place the office of prieft of 
Apollo ; and to have given refponfes in verfe : but the 
truth of tUefe afleriions is very doubtfid. 

OLE RON, an ifland of France, on the coall of 
Aunis and Saintonge, about five miles from the con- 
tinent, It is 12 miles in length, and five in breadth ; 
and is very fertile, containing about 1-2,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, who art cKccllent feameii. It t*. defended by a 
caftle, which is well fortified { and felrere is a light- 
boufe placed there for tfis dird^oU of Ihips. It is 14 
miles foiith-eaft of Roi^||^ei;'-W. Long. i. 26. N, 
Lat. 46. 10. 

Sea Laws of laws relative to ma- 

ritime affairs, made in the time of Richard I. when he 
was at the illand of Oleron. Thefc laws, being ac¬ 
counted the mo'l exctlltnl fea lews in the world, and 
recorded in the black book of the admiralty, bee Sd- 
den’s Mare CAaufum. 

OLEUM PALMJE CHRisTi, commonly Called ea- 
fior ml, is extrafted from tin kernel of the fruit pro¬ 
duced by the /Acinus ylinericatius, (bee Ricinus). 
This oil has been much ufed as a purgative in medi¬ 
cine. It acb gently on the bowels, with little or no 
irritation. By many phylicians it has been deemtd 
a fovereign remedy in bilious, calculous, and nephii- 
tlc complaints ; but its tafte is extremely naufeons, and, 
■when frequently ufed, it is apt to relax the tone of the 
bowels. It is recommended to be given in clyllcrs ; and 
Dr Caiivanc of Bath affirms, that when children can¬ 
not he made to fwnllpw any medicine, if the navel 
atfd^iypochondria be nibbed with this oil, it will 
^produce one or two phyfical Itoo’s. He adds, that 


example made fome impreflion upon -her fubjefls, a 
good number of whom became convcrls to (Jhrillia- 
nity j but none upon her fon, who reigned for a long 
time after her death, which happened at Peredaw, in 
the 80th year of her age, 14 years after her haptifm. 
The Ruffians to this day rank her among their iaints, 
and commemorate her fellival on the i ith of July. 

OLIBANUM, in pbaimacy, a gummy rel'in, the 
produdl of the jnniferus lycia (Lin.), brought fiom 
Turkey and the Eall Indies, uffially in drops or tcais 
like thofe of niallich, but larger; of a pale yellovvilh, 
and fomciimcs reddilli, colour; a moderately warm 
pungent talle, and a ftrong, not very agreeable findl. 
This drug has received many different appellations, 
according to its difl'creiit appearances ; the lingle teais 
art called limply oUbanum or thus ; when two arc join- 
ed together, they have been called thus mafeuLm, and 
when very large, thus fxmininum : fometimes four or 
five, about t'i>. bigiicfs of filberds, arc found adhering 
to a piece of the bark of the tree which they exuded 
from ; thefe have been named thus cortico/um: the liner 
powder which rubs off from the tears in the carriage, 
tniea thuris / and the coarfer powder, mauua thuris, 'I’liii 
drug is not however, in any of its Hates, what is now 
railed thus or frankincenfe in the lliops. See the article 
1 HUS. 

Olibanum confifls of about iqiial parts of a gimimy 
and rcfitioiis I'ubllance ; tlie firil foluble in wattr, the 
other in rcclified fpirit. With regard to its virtues, 
abundance have been attributed to it, particularly in 
diforders of the head and bread, in lia:nioptocs, and 
in alvine and uterine fluxes : hut its real efl'efts in thefe 
cafes arc far fiom anfwcring the promifes of the 'rc- 
eomir.i-nderB. Riverius is faid to have had large experi¬ 
ence of the good efiVAs of' this drug in picurifics, efpe- 
cially epidemic ones ; he diredts a fcooped apple to be 
iilkd with a dram of olibanum, then covered and roafl- 
ed under the aflies ; this is to be taken for a dofe, three 
ounces of earduus water after it, and the patient co¬ 
vered up warm in bed ; in a fhort time, he lays, eiibci 
a plentiful fweat, or a gentle diarrhoea, enfues, wfiitli, 
carry off the difeafe. Geoffrey informs us, that he 
has frequently made ufeof this medicine after vencfcc- 
tion, with good fiicccfs; but acknowledges that it has 
fometimes failed. 

OLIGoS'-DRA, in natural hiflory, the name of a 
gfuis of cryllals compofed of very few phmes, as the 
name i xprclTcs. The word ij coit poui.ded of «Aiy*< “ a 

few,” 
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Oligarchy fev:,'* and “ a plane." The bodies of this clafa 
I) are oryflals of the imperfect kind; being compofed 
Ohvare*. columns affined irregularly to fomc folid b.’.ly at 
'one end, and the other terminated by a pyramid : hut 
the cohioin and pyramid being both pentangular, the 
wliole cunfills only of ten planes, and not, as the eom* 
mon kind, of 12. 

OLIGARCHY, a form of government where- 
in the adininillration of affairs is confined to a few 
hands. 

OLIO, or OcLio, a favoury difli, or food, compof¬ 
ed of a great variety of ingredients ; ahielly found at 
Spanifh tables. 

The forms of olios arc various. To give a notion 
of this Itrange alTcinblage, we ^iliall here add one from 
an approved author. 

Take rump of beef, neats tongues boiled and dried, 
and Bologna faufages ; boil them together, and, after 
boib'ng two hums, add mutton, pork, venifon and 
bacon, cut in bits; as alfo turnips, carrots, onions, 
and cabbage, borage, endive, marigolds, forrel, and 
fpinacli; then fpiees, as faffron, cloves, mace, nut¬ 
meg, &c. This done, in another pot put a turkey 
or goofe, with capons, pheafants, wigeons, and ducks, 
partridges, teals, and (lock-doves, fnipes, qut.ils, and 
larks, Sand boil them in water and Lit. In a third 
vcfiel, prepare a fauce of white wine, llrong broth, 
butter, bottoms of artichokes, and chefnuts, with 
cauliflowers, bread, maiTow, yolks of eggs, mace, and 
faffron, Lallly, Dili) the olio, by firfk laying out the 
beef and veal, then the venifon, mutton, tongues, and 
faufages, and the roots over all; then the largeft 
fowls, then the fmalleil, and laflly pour on the fauce. 

OLISIPO, (Pliny, Antonine, inferiptions); a town 
of I^ufUania, fituatcJ on the north fide of the frith of 
the Tagus ; of fuel) antiquliy, that Solinus thought it 
was built by Ulyflls ; and Mela, probably to favour 
this opinion, writes, according to the common copies, 
UlyJfipQi both of them perhaps deceived by the ii.ni- 
larity of found. It was a municipiam, with the fur- 
name Felirilas JuUa, a privilege granted by the muni¬ 
ficence of Aiigullus, (Inferiptions, Pliny). Now 
Lifbon, capital of Portugal, fituated on the north 
bank of the Tagus, diflant about ten miles from its 
month. See Lisbon. 

OLIVAREZ (Count de), by name Ihn Gafpar de 
Cu»man, favourite and miriiflcr to Don Philip IV, of 
Spain, about 1620; a man of great parts and bound- 
lel's ambition. Philip no fijoner became king, than 
he became the fubje£l of thi' his favourite. The king 
liad abilities, it is true, but they lay donnant; and 
whilll he fpent his time in lilllefs inadlivity, the 
whole government was under the dircdlion of Oliva¬ 
rez. The count’s management, indeed, was fiiffici- 
cntly dexterous in accomplilhing his own defigns ; for 
by the bed framed excul'es, and on the moil plaufible 
pretexts, he removed all fuch as he thought flood in 
his way ; nor did he flop there, but fometimes perfe- 
cnled his rivals even to death, of which Don Rodrigo 
Caldcrona was a melancholy iuflance, an inllance which 
at tliat time excited univerfal cunipaffion. This minifler, 
in fliort, had a genius of no common kind ; added to 
which, he had a difpofition which fpurned all con- 
troul. 

He had pcrfccutcJ the late miniftry for their pufilla- 
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The bodies of this clafs nimity in the maeagcfnent of affairs; he therefore Olivmz. 


thiiiiglit it nreefiary, a-id it was certainly prudent, to ■ 
purfvic new n'.t.ai'i.in.'n His fi-lf-furdciency, though un¬ 
bounded, svaj con:. ;ded t idcr the veil of sdruined 
modcily, and he wasearefi! to make it appear tliat 
he was wholiy tHk^r. up iih the things of his own 
province. His p'In Its were of h refined perhaps, hut 
not of a very nfclnl, tendency; for hU imprudence, or 
ids wrong notions on the I'ubjeft, made him renew a 
war with Holhind, contrary to the univerfid opinion 
of the council and the people. By the fame impru¬ 
dence, or by Ibmething worle, he provoked England, 
and obliged Jitr to endeavour to humble the pride 
and lefien the authority of the houfe of Aullri.i. 
Thus far he had been of little fcrvice to his country, 
having only provoked the refentment of the m«i!c 
powerful ftates, particularly Enghmd, France, Holland, 
&c. to cenfpire for its ruin. It is remarkable tliat 
Olivarez, notwithftanding this, never loft his credit; 
and indeed things fo turned aliout in the end, that 
though Spain for a whole year was put to the feverefl 
trials, it acquired a degree of fame which fufficiently, 
in the general opinion,-overbalanced fume little lofs. 
Olivarez, too was particularly fortuu.ite in making the 
peace ; in which tranfadlion he gained a very ceniidcr- 
able advantage over Richelieu, fo that things appeared 
to be dill in a very favourable train. Fortune, ho'wcver, 
was not always quite fo indulgent to the fehemes of 
this minifler : he again drew .Spain into a war with 
Mantua, contrary to the fentiments of the wifefl. men; 
from which is juflly dated its dccleuiion, if not its 
ruin. 

On the w'hole, Olivarez feems to have been always 
averfe to 'peace ; and with fuch a refliefs difpofition, 
it is undoubtedly wonderful that he held liis place 
fo long and with fo few complaints as he did. - 

It was certainly owing to his ambition and obfti* 
nacy, that an almoft general tvar was excited about 
the year 1627, and which, as wc have faid, proved 
fo fatal to Spain. So averfe, indeed, does he appear 
to have been to peace, thajt he ufed every means in 
his power to prevenb the 'Ireftoration of it in Italy ; 
and for this very purpofej|W/^nt Feria into Milan, 
whom he knew to % of fuch a temper and 

abilities as fiiited bis ; for he was naturally 

averfe to quiet. He endeavoured to break the al¬ 
liances of the duke of Mantua by various llratagems ; 
but they did not fuccccd : the fehemes of Olivarez 
and ilie intrigues of Feria being totally defeated. Our 
minifler had foon after this another caufe of mortifica¬ 
tion, on Richelieu’s being created a duke and peer of 
France, and unanimoufly admitted among the Vene¬ 
tian nobility; which could not fail to be a feverc flroke 
on Olivarez, who confidered him as bis implacable 
enemy. 

The people at length began to fee and to be dif- 
pleafed with his condu£l; and w'ith reafon, had they 
known it all, for it was in many inftances cruel and 
dctcllable. Indeed the difi'crenccswhich at that time had 
fo long fubfillcd between France and Spain were the 
cfledlofthc private animofity between him andRichelieu. 
Things, however, fo turned about, and Spain wpis fo 
unufually fuccefsful, that the faults of the miiufliir 
were overlooked for the time ; but this unexpciScd 
good fortune had no other cfTcdt than that of making 

him 
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OUvwe*.^ him far more infolcnt than ever. He was, in every the populace 
inftance, one of the moft headftrong and obllinate men ~ 
in the world; he had fet hi* heart on the reduftion of 
Cafal in Ital)*, and he was determined on it at what¬ 
ever hazard ; this fuulifli enterprife was, however, un¬ 
accountably defeated, and the Spaniili army experien¬ 
ced a total defeat. 

The revolt of the Catalans, whom he wilhed to de¬ 
prive of their privileges, was the next confequence of 
his folly ? he had privately employed the Marquis dc 
los Velcr to extinguifh this rebellion; but the cruelty 
of the meafures ufed for this pnrpofc only inflamed 
it the more. The revolution of Portugal, another 
difaftrous event, was alfo tlie refult of'his obllinacy 
^nd rigour. 

VHiis ferie* of ill fortune, which ought to have 
opened the eyes of the Catholic king and his Aiinifters, 
feemed to infatuate both. The great fecret by which 
Olivarez had governed his tnaftcr was being the com¬ 
panion, or at lead the confidant, of liis pleafurcs. 

While he affefted to deceive the world with a fpe- 
cious appearance of religion and piety, he was not 
only immerfed in vice himfelf„ but encouraged and 
promoted it in his prince, to the fcandal of hit fub- 
je^s, and the prejudice of his affairs. At this time, 
of all others the moft improper, Olivarez produced 
a baftard of his, hitherto called Julian ; he had taken 
fo little care of this fon, that, not able to fubfift in 
Spain he had paffed over to the Indies, where, in 
very mean ftations, he had fcarce got bread. On 
him he now beflowcd the name of Don Henrico dt 
Guxman} and bringing him with great pomp and 
fpleudour to court, either flattered or forced the con- 
ftablc of Caftile to give him his daughter; in conC- 
deration of which alliance he was to devolve upon him 
his, duchy of St Lucar. In the beginning of his ad- 
tniuiflnition, by fume accident or other, he prefented 
to the king a memorial, in relation to an affair upon 
whtc'h hie majefly had already received one from Don 
Balthafar dc Zuniga: upon comparing them, they 
contradid:ed each other flatly. The king ordered a 
a perfon of great qua]ity.;|d ^i^uire thoroughly into 
this butinefs; in confeqhfMi^^'^rr^hieh Don Baltha- 

WfiK truth, and that of 


far’fi memorial appear 
Olivarez the reverfe of was veiy angry; 

but the count regained liis'* favour, by procuring for 
Jiim the fair aflreft Calderona. By this woman he had 
a fon, of whom no great notice was taken ; but now, 
to obfeure the folly of the count duke, this youth, 
fcarce in the 14th year of his age, was produced, with 
the title of Don Juan of Aujlrta, and declared gcneral- 
if&mo of the army agaiiift Portugsd; while the heir 
apparent to the crown, Don Balthafar, was left under 
the tuition, or rutiier in the cuftody of the countefs 
of Olivarez ; at which condudl the queen was chag¬ 
rined, the people enraged, and the world in general 
j^niflied. 

*^Hi8 fehemes now began to be entirely broken and 
defeated everywhere and in every kind ; he fell under 
tlic difpleafuvc of the queen, the emperor, the gran¬ 
dees, and the people all at once, and experienced the 
difgrace he had long merited. His ill fortune, which 
cam/«^pon him with tli'e force of a torrent, did not, 
.-itJvvcver, wholly overpower him j he was indeed ob¬ 
liged to conceal hitnfelf, in order to avoid the rage of 

^ VoL. XIII, Part I. 
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hut lie had ftill confidence enough to 
offer an apology for his condu^l, which poirdTcd no 
inconfiderahle Ihare of wit and humour, well temper-' 
ed with fpirit and mafterly reafuniiig. It was not, 
however, of any confequence to him; for he was 
baniflicd to Toro, where, worn out by infirmities, 
or overcome by defpair, he ended his day* about the 
year 1645. 

OLIVE, in.botaay. SocOma. 

Oitrs Prefs. In order to obtain the olive oil, the 
olives are firft bruifed in a rough trough, under a mill- 
ftone, rolling perpendicularly over them ; and when 
fufficicntly maftied, put into the maye or trough, m, 
of iin olive prefs, where aa are the upright beams, or 
cheeks; b, the female, and c, the male ferew ; f, the 
board on which the ferew preffes; £•, a cubical piece 
of wood, called a block i h, the peel, a circular board, 
to be put under the bloak. By turning the ferew, all 
the liquor is prefled out of the maftied olives, and is 
called virgin oil ; after which, hot water being poured 
upon the remainder in the prefs, a coarfer oil is ob¬ 
tained. Olive oil keeps only about a year, after which 
it degenerates. 

Ourf. Colour, a yellow mingled with black. 

Olivi (Peter John), was born in France, and died 
in 1297, in the fiftieth year of his age. In his youth 
he wrote a book in praife of the Virgin Mary, which 
was condemned during the pontificate of Nicholas III. 
as containing fome things too extravagant. He afitcr- 
wards was frequently accufed by the brothers of his or¬ 
der, whofc refentment he had drawn upon kimfelF by his 
feverc reproofs of their luxury, and his endeavours to 
rccal them to the poverty and rigour of their firft in- 
ftitution. After his death his body was Jug up, he 
was condemned as a heretic, and his writings were 
bimnt, and remained prohibited till the time of .Sixtus 
IV. who having ordered them to he examined, declared 
they contained nothing cxprefsly contrary to the Ca¬ 
tholic faith. The propofuion* condemned by John 
are mentioned by Einmericus, in hia Dire^ory of tlie 
Inquifition, under twenty-two heads, Tlie chief of 
them are, “ That the Pope was the inyfttcal Antichnil; 
that St Francis was the nngel in the Revelation faid 
to have the mark of the living God, and that his rule 
was the true gofpel; that the perfedf ft.ite of the 
church began with St Francis; and that Chrift and his 
apoftles had no property, either in common or in parti¬ 
cular, but only the ufufruft of what they enjoyed.” 

OLIVER (Ifaac), an excellent Englilh painter, 
born in lyyfi, eminent both for biltory and portraits. 
Several fine miitiatures of this mafter are to be feen in 
the collcftions of our nobility and gentry; fome of 
them portraits of himfelf. As he was a very-gnotl dc- 
figner, his drawings aie finiflicd in an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of perfeftion; many being copies after Parmegiano. 
Rubens and Vandyck painted James I. after a minia¬ 
ture of Oliver's, which is a fuflicient icllimony of his 
merit. He died in 1617. 

Otivi.a (Peter), the fon and difciple of Ifaac Oli¬ 
ver, was born in 1601. He arrived at a degree of j)tr- 
feftion in miniature portaits coiifcfl'edly fiipeiior to his 
father, or any of his coteniporaries, as he d'd not con¬ 
fine his fubjefts to a head only. In the collcdlions of 
Charles 1 . and James If. there were 13 hiftoriiai fub- 
jefts painted by this Oliver; of ^ihich feven aic ftiil 
C e p'cfcrved 
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OUvrt, pvefertcd in tlie clofct of Queen Caroline at K.en(ing- 
Vlivetan. jqj, . .,nj g capital painting of his wife is in the pof- 
feflioii of the duchels of Portland. He died in 1660. 

OLIVE'r, or Mount of Ouvrh (anc. gcog.), was 
fituated to llic cad of the city of Jcrufalem, and part¬ 
ed from the city only by the brook Kidron, and by 
the valley of JihoJhaphat, which dretches out from the 
north to the fouth. It was upon this mount that So¬ 
lomon built temples to the gods of the Ammonites 
(1 Kings xi. 7.) and of the Moabites, out of com- 
plaifance to his wives, who were natives of thefe na¬ 
tions. Hence it is that the Mount of Olives is called 
the mountain of corrvfiion (z Kings xxiii. 13.) Jo- 
fephus fays, that this mountain is at the diltance of 
live iladia, or furlongs, from Jcrufalem, which make 
625 geometrical paces, or the length of a Sabbath 
Jay’s journey, fays St Luke (Adis i. 12.) The Mount 
of Olives had three fummits, or was compofed of three 
fcveral mountains, ranged one after another from north 
to fouth. The middle fumniit is that from whence 
our Saviour afeended into heaven. It was upon that 
towards the fouth that Solomon built temples to his 
idols. The fummit which is moil to the north is 
dillaut two furlongs from the middlemoft. This 
is the higheft of the three, and is commonly called 
Galilee. 

In the time of Iving Uzziah, the Mount of Olives 
was fo lh.attered by an earthquake, that half of the 
earth that was on the wellern fide fell down, and 
Tolled four furlongs or 500 paces from thence, towards 
the mountain which was oppofile to it oii the call; fo 
that the earth blocked up the highways, and covered 
the king’s gardens, 

Mr Maundrell tells us that he and his company 
going out of Jcrufalem at St Stephen’s gate, and crofs- 
iiig the valley of JchoHiaphat, began immediately to 
ai’cend the muunlaiti; that being got above two-thirds 
of the way up, they came to certain grottos cut with 
intricate windings and caverns under ground, which 
were called the Icpulehres of the prophets ; that a little 
higher up were twelve arched vaults under ground. 
Handing fide by fide, and built in memory of the 
apoftlcs, who arc faid to have compiled their creed in 
this place j that fixty paces higher they came to the 
place where Chrill is faid to have uttered his prophecy 
concerning tlie final dcftruclion of Jerttfalein } and a 
little on the right hand, to another, where he is faid 
to have dictated a fecond time the Lord’s prayer to 
his difciples j that fomewhat higher is the cave of a 
faint ealied Pelagia; a little above that, a pillar de¬ 
noting the place where an an.;el gave the BlelTed Vir¬ 
gin three days warning of her death ; and at the top 
of all, the place of our blefied Lord’s afeenfion. 

OLIVLTAN (Robert), related to the famous Cal¬ 
vin, printed at Neufchutel m 1535, in folio, a veriioo 
of the Bible into French, the liril which had been 
tran/lated from the original Hebrew and Greek. It 
is written in an uncouth and barbarous llyle, and is far 
from being faithful. The eharafters in which it is 
printed are Gothic, and tlic language of it is no Icfs 
io. It is valued only bccaiifc it is rare to be found. 
Calvin is thought to have had a very eonfidcrab'i' fliare 
in this tranflation. Olivctaii furvivtd his pubiK atiun 
but a Ihort time ; for he was poifoiied at Rome the 
year after, of which his trannaiion is alleged to have 
been the caul'e. Ollvetan’s Bible, revifed by John Cal¬ 


vin and N. Malinger, was reprinted at Geneva, in 1540, 
in quarto. 'I’his edition is Hill rarer than the former. 
It is called the PiUe tie I’Epee, becaufc the printer had ^ 
a fword for bis fign. , 

OLIVIER (Claude Matthien), advocate of the par¬ 
liament of Aix, was horn at Marfeillcs in 1701, and ap¬ 
peared at the bar with eclat. He had a chief hand in tire 
dlablilliment of the academy of Marfeilles, and was one 
of its original members. He poffcffed a quick and lively 
genius. A few hours retirement from fociety and from 
his pleafures were frequently fuiiicient to enable him 
to fpcak and write, even on important caufes ; but liia 
works commonly bore marks of halle. Given to exeefa 
in every thing, he would' employ a fortnight in ftudy- 
ing the Code and the Digcft, or in ftoring his mind 
with the beauties of Dcmo'Hhenes, Homer, Cict'^-j, 
or Bofl’uet; and then abandon himfclf for another fort¬ 
night, frequently a whole month, to a life of frivolity 
and diillpation. He died in 1736, at the age of 3$. 
He publilhed i. L'HiJloire de Philippe roi de Mace¬ 
doine, *t pere d’Alexandre U Grand, 2 vols. 12 mo. No 
writer has fo ably handled the hillory of the age of 
Pliilip, the intcrc/ls o| the different nations of Greece, 
and their manners and cuflums : but the conduct of the 
work is extremely dcfi-clive. The digreflions arc too 
frequent, and often tedious. Tbe ftyle is in no refpcdl: 
fuitable to a hillory. It is in general dry, uncoH' 
neded, and like the ftyle of a difl'ertation. Some¬ 
times, however, we find in it paflages full of fire and 
beauty, and turns of exprelfion truly original. A dif- 
eafe of the brain, with which he was attacked, and- 
under which he laboured fcveral years, prevented him' 
from putting his laft hand to the work. 2. Memoire 
fur let feconri donnet mix Remains par let Marfeilloit- 
pendant la 2tle Guerre Putiique. 3. Memoire fur let fe- 
cours donnet aux Romaint par let Marfeilloit dunttU la 
Guerre coiilre let Gaulois. 

OLMUTZ, a town of Germany, in Moravia, iwltln 
a bilhop’s fee, and a famous uuiverfity. Thc'publtiCr 
buildings are vci'y handfome, particularly the Jefatta 
college. It is a populous, trading, and very ftrong 
place ; and yet it was t^ei>',.wtth the whole garrifon,. 
by the king of Pruffiaii'i8:;|'ij4** Ittly *758 he be- 
fieged it again; atid had almuft taken the 

place he was obligcdj'^^rjiirc the fiege, to go and 
meet the Ruffian army*' 'If is feated on the river Mo* 
rave. E. I.oiig. 17. 3?. N. I.at. 49. 30. 

OLOCENTROS, in natural hillory, a name given 
by the old Greeks to a fmall animal of the fpidcr kind, 
whole bite was accountnl mortal. It is the fame with 
the folipuga, fo called from its Hinging, or biting molt 
violently, in places, or fcafons, where the fun had the 
mod power, as Africa, &c. The name folifnga was 
a corrupt way of writing that word ; and this feeins alfo 
a falfe way of writing the word heliocentros, which fig« 
niCes the fanif as folipuga. 

OI.YMPIA (Maldachini Donna), a woman of a 
very uncommon charailcr. She flouriflicil about the 
middle of the lall century. She was fiiler-in-law to 
Pope Innocent X. and had tlic addrefs to acquire an 
unlimited power over this vain, weak, and injudicious 
eccleliallic. Her fon Caniillo was promoted to the 
cardinalate, under the title of Pamjihilio; but faBrng in 
love with the Princefs Rulfana, a beautiful young wi^*^ 
he laid afidc his hat, and married. The crime, if it wa^ 
one, was dleemed by the Romans in general at leaft ve-'v 
3 nial. 
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Olym pia, nial. 'fhe popc» however, was difpleared ; and Olym* 
r—"Y' pia procured their bani(hmcnt, being afraid left her 

daughter-in-law (hould leiTcn l»er authority in the faerrd 
court. This authority, equally unnatural and unootn- 
mon, refledled neither honour on her who held it, nor 
on the man wIjo allowed her to hold it. Such elevated 
Atuations, however, whether they are the reward of 
merit, the cflfcdf of chance, or acquired by cunning, 
are feldom very fecurc. Olympia, who had procured 
the difgrace of many who did not deferve it, and who 
had herfclf long ntcrited fuch a fate, at length experi¬ 
enced both difgrsce and banifhment. This was obtained 
by means of Cafdinal Fanxifhllo, a great favourite of 
the pope's. The immediate 6aufe of it was this ; The 
Kmpe had determined, in order fb lefTcn his own trouble, 
t<S».dopt a nephew, and to make him a UarJinul Patron, 
in order to give audience to amhafTadurs aad minillers, 
and in his abfcncc to prefidc at the rouncil. For this 
purpofe, at the rccouimi ndatiou of his favourite, his 
holinefs made choice of Aftalli, brother of the marquis 
Altalli, who had married a niece of Olympia. Olympia 
indeed was (lightly coufultcd on the affair, and fhowed 
no difapprobation of the appointraenti, The pope, how¬ 
ever, no foonergot him fived in nis new olfiec, than he 
(bowed his own wcaknefs by repenting of it. Olympia 
too was difpleafed, and by her foliciiatiuns procured 
the difgrace of Aftalli, before he had enjoyed either 
the honours or emoluments of his ofSce. Panzirollo, 
howevet't foon managed matters fo as to turn thefcales: 
be prevailed on the pope again to countenance and 
honour Aftalli} and, what was more, had influence fuf- 
ficient to perfuade him to difgrace Olympia, and to 
banilh her the court. She had indeed abufed her au¬ 
thority in a moll fcandalons manner, and had gained 
fuch an abfolutc afeendant over the pope, that in eveiy 
thing his will had been fubfervicnt to her dii^atcs.— 

He^ avarice and ambition were unbounded : (lie dif- 
'poii^ of all-bencftces, which were kept vacant till (lie 
wflyittformed hcrfelf of their value : (lie rated an office 
uf toOO crowns for three years, at one year's revenue, 
and if for life, at 12 yean, purchafe, one half of which 
fum (lie required to be jpaad. in advance i (lie gave au¬ 
dience upon public affakl^^fbpa^^.new laws, abrogated 
thofe of former pope8». in council with Inno¬ 

cent, with bundles of mcfflloiaaU in' her hands. It was 
■generally faid that they together in a criminal 
corrcfpondcnce, and that (he had charmed him by fomc 
fecret incantation. In the i.^rotcllant countries the 
loves and intrigues of Innocent and Donna Olympia 
•were reprefcntcu upon the ftage ; and feverc farcafins 
Were daily put into the hands of Pafquin at Rome.— 

As (lie had ufurped fuch an ablblutc autliui ity, the new 
cardinal nephew faw the neceflity of ruining her credit; 
he therefore Heconded the endeavours of Panzirollo.— 

He infinuated to the pope, that his reputation had fuf- 
fcrcd greatly among tlic Catholics by her fcand.dons 
proceedings, and that his nuncios were treated with 
difrefpcdl ar.d contempt at the courts of the emperor, 

' France, and Spain. Upon thefe reprefciitations, Inno¬ 
cent at length, hut with great rehuftance, baiii(hcd 
Olympia, and was reconciled to Piince Camillo and the 
Princefs Roffana ; though foiiie authors affirm that her 
baniftunent was no more than a political retreat, and 
>s<l 5 t (he ftill fn private dirct'lcd the affairs of tlic pope. 

^ A woman of Olympia’s charaflcr, however, with fuch 
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unbounded ambition, fuch an extravagant luft for power, 
and fuch an ambitious defire of wealth, and wlio had ' 
once poffeffcd fo great an afcendency over fucli a man 
as Innocent, was not to be fo cafily put off* She ^as 
biiniflicdin 1650; but in i653» again affumed the 
fupreme dircaioii of affairs jull as before her difgrace. 
She again accomplifticd the difgrace of Aftalli, and 
procured the promotion of Azzolini to the office of 
fccretary of the briefs. In 1^*54, his holinefs rsfigned 
himfolf entirely into the hands of this affumiiig woinanj 
who, obferving his infirmities daily iiicrcafing, redoubled 
her rapacity, difpofing of henelices to the higheft bid¬ 
ders in all parts of Italy. She w.as again, however, in 
hazard of being difplaced by a new favourite, S'/*, the 
cardinal de liciz ; and had not the pope's diffohiliort 
prevented it, it would in all probability quickly h ivt 
taken place. During his lall illiicfs he received not h.ng 
but from the hands of Donna Olympia, who was at 
great pains to prolong hio life,watched continually at his 
bed fide, and jircvcnteil the aiiibairadors or others fioin 
dillurbi.tg him with difeourfe? upon buliiiels. She is 
faid, iduring the lall ten days of nis life, when ho cin- 
tinued w'thout the life of reafim, to hav.; amaffed about 
half a niilhon of crowns. She did not find the Ine- 
ceediiig pope (z\!exaiid''r VII.) fo cafy to be play-'d 
upon a.i his weak prcdcccffor : a number of memorials 
were feiit in aguiull her, and his holinefs was well dif- 
pofed to attend to them ; he ordered her to retire 
from Rome, and at the fame time began to examine 
witiicfl’es reipcdling her condudl. She was cut off, 
however, before the trial was finiflicd, by the plague, 
which, in 1636, afflidled Rome and its neighhouih.}od. 
Her eftate was not confifeated as was generally ex- 
pedled ; and the prince l’.amphilio was allowed to ifne- 
cecd her. The pope only referved for his own relations 
about a million of crowns. 

Olympia (anc. g<og.), with the furnatne Pifat’t 
(Str.ibo) ; fo called from the territory of Pifa in IClis 5 
deferibed by Sirabo, “ as the temple of Jupiter Olym- 
pins, before which (lands a grove oF wild olive tiec-, 
in which is the ftadiuni, or (oot-courfc, fo called be- 
caiife the eighth part of a mile ; and by whii.h the 
zYlphcus, corning down from Arcadia, rune.” f)lyin- 
pia, however, was famous not merely for the tcnijile 
of Jupiter, but alfo for a temple of Juno, 63 feet long, 
with columns round it of the Doiic order ; and a 
Metroiim or temple of the mother of the gods, a l.irge 
Doric edifice ; with holy treafurie.'i, Thefe, and the 
porticoes, a gymnafinm, prytaiuuin, and many more 
building.s, eliiefly in the entlofurc, with the Jionl'cs of 
the prierts and other inhabit.mts, made Olympia no in- 
coiifiderable pl.icc. The ttudinni was in the grove of 
wild olive trees, before the great temple ; and I'far it 
was the hippodrome or courfe for tlic raeets of horfes 
and chariots. The Alpheus flowed by from Arcadia 
with a copious and very pleafant ftream, which was re¬ 
ceived on the coaft by the Sicilian fea. 

The temple of Jupiter was of the Doric order, C,% 
feet high to the pediment, 95 wide, and 230 long ; the 
cell t'Hcomp.inVd with columns. It w.vs ererteil witli 
the country (lone ; the roof not of earth baked, but of 
Pentelic marble ; the (labs dil’pofed as tiles ; the way 
to it up a winding ftaireafe, 'I'he two pediments were 
enriched with fculptiirc ; and one had over the centre 
a ftiitue of Victory gilded ; and underneath a votive 
C e t buckler 
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OtympU. buckler of gold. At each comer was a gilded vafe. 
■' Above the columns were fixed 21 gilded bucklers, of¬ 
fered at the conclufion of the Acharan war by the Ro¬ 
man general Muminius. The gates in the two fronts 
were of brafs, and over them were carved the labours 
of Hercules. ^Vithin the cell were double colonnades, 
between which was the approach to the image. 

The Jupiter of Olympia was accounted alone fuflfi- 
cient to immortalize its maker, Phidias. It was of 
ivory and gold, the head crowned with olive. In the 
right hand w'as a ftatue of Viftory 5 in the left" a 
flowered feeptre, compofed of various metals, on which 
was an eagle. The fandals were of gold, as alfo the 
vellmcnt, which was curioufly embofled with lilies and 
animals. The throne was gold inlaid with ebony and 
ivorj'-, and ihidded with jewels, intermixed with paint¬ 
ings and exquifite figures in relievo. The pillars be¬ 
tween the feel contributed to its fupport. Before it 
were walls, ferving as a fence, decorated principally 
with the exploits of Hercules; the portion oppofite to 
the door of a bine colour. It was the office of a fa¬ 
mily dcfcc-nded from Phidias, called phaJrunta or the 
poiyiers, to keep the work bright and clean. The 
veil or curtain was cloth rich with the purple dye of 
Phoenicia and with Affyrian embroidery, an offering 
of King Antiochus, and was let down from above by 
loofeniiig the firings. The image impreffed on the fpec- 
tator an opinion that it was higher and wider than it 
lucafurcd. Its magnitude was fuch, that though the 
temple was very large, the artift feemed to have erred 
in the pioportions. The god, fitting, nearly touched 
the ceiling with his head; fuggefling an idea, that if 
he were to rife up, he would dcllroy the roof. A part 
of the pavement before it was of black marble, enclofed 
in a rim of Parian or white, where they poured oil to 
preferve the ivory. 

The altar of Jupiter Olympias was of grea*" antiqui¬ 
ty, and compofed of allies from tlie thighs of the vic¬ 
tims, wliich were carried up and conftimed on the top 
with wood of the white poplar tree. The aflies alfo of 
the prytaneum, in which a peiqietual five was kept on 
a hearth, were removed annually on a fixed day, and 
fjiread on it, being firft mingled with water from the 
Alpheus. The cement, it was affirmed, could be made 
with that fluid only ; and therefore this river was much 
rcfpertej, and cllceroed the moft friendly of any to the 
go.l. On each fide of the altar were ftene fteps. Its 
lieight was 22 feet. Girls and women, when allowed 
to he at Olympia, were fulTercd to afeend the bafe- 
meiit, which was 125 feet in cireumference. The people 
of Eli- faciiliced daily, and j. ivate perfons as often as 
they cliol'e. 

Religion flourifhed at Olympia, and many deities 
were worlhipptd befides Jupiter. Paufanias has enu¬ 
merated above fio altars of various fhapes and kinds. 
One of the unknown gods flood by the great altar. 
Tlie people of Elis offered on all thefe monthly } lay¬ 
ing on them boughs of olive} burning incenfe, and 
wlieai mixed with honey ; and pouring libations of fuch 
liquors as the ritual prtferibed. At the latter ceremony 
fometimes a form of prayer was ufc<l, and they fung 
hymns compofed in the Doric dialeft. 

Olympia was fituated on an eminence, between two 
mountains calk'd O^and Olympus, Though its ancient 
fpiciidour is gone, the plate reuiiiids the traveller of 


of what it once was. It is in the Morea, being now Olympiacfi 
a fmall place called hon^mteu, 50 miles fouth of X.C- Olympias.' 
panto, in E. I.ong. 22. o. N. Lat. 37. 40. 

OLYMPIAD, the fpace of four years, whereby 
the Greeks reckoned time.—The firft Olympiad fell, 
according to the accurate and learned computation of 
feme of the moderns, cxadlly 776 years before the 
firft year of Chrift, or 775 before the year of his birth, 
in the year of the Julian period 3938, and 22 years be¬ 
fore the building of the city of Rome. The games 
were exhibited at the time of the full moon next after 
the funamer folftice ; therefore the Olympiads were 
of unequal length, be<^ufe the time of the fall 
moon differs 11 days evei^ year, and for that reafon 
they fometimes began the next day after the folftice, 
and at other times four weeks after. The computa¬ 
tion by Olympiads ceafed, as fome fuppofc, after the 
364th, in the year 440 of the-Chriftian era. It was 
univerfally adopted not only by the Greeks, but by 
many of the neiglihouring countries ; though ftill the 
Pythian games ferved as an epoch to the people of 
Delphi and to the Bieotians; the Nemwan games to 
the Argives and Arcadians; and the Ifthtnian to the 
Corinthians and the inhabitants of the Peloponnefiaii 
ifthmus. To the Olympiads liiftory is much indebted. 

They have ferved to fix the time of many momen¬ 
tous events; and indeed before this method of com¬ 
puting time was obferved, every page of hiftory is 
inoftly fabulous, and filled with obfeurity and contra- 
diiftion, and no true chronological account can be pro¬ 
perly cftablifticd and maintained with certainty. 

OLYMPIAS, a celebrated woman, who was daugh¬ 
ter of a king of Epirus, and who married Philip king 
of Macedonia, by whom fhc had Alexander the Great. 

Her haughtinefs, and more probably her infidelity, 
obliged Philip to repudiate her, and to marry Cl^- 
patra, the niece of King Attains. Olympia*.was 
fenfible of this injury, and Alexander lhowea h». 4 ljf- 
approbation of his father’s mcafures, by retiring fi'OBl 
the court to liis mother. The murder of 
which foon followed this difgrace, and which fomc 
have attributed to the intrigues of Olympias, was 
prodiidive of the great«R.»xti:avagancc8. The queen 
paid the greateft honfonr/^ '^cr faufband’s murderer. 

She gathered his . litbbs, placed a crown of 

gold on his head, and laid his alhes near thofe of 
Philip. The adininiftration of Alexander, who had 
fiicceedcd his father, w.is in fome inilances offenfive to 
Olympias ; but when the ambition of her fon was con¬ 
cerned, Ihc did not fcniple to declare publicly that 
Alexander was not the fon of Philip, but that he 
was the offspring of an enormous ferpent who had 
fupernaturally introduced liimfclf into her bed. When 
Alexander was dead, Olympias feiaed the government 
of Macedonia ; and, to eftnhlifli her iifurpation, flte 
cniclly put to death Aridxus, with his wife Eury- 
dice, as alfo Nicanor the brother of Caffander, with 
too leading men of Maccdon, who were inimical to 
her intereft. Such barbarities did not long remain 
unpunillied ; Caffander befieged her in Pydiia, where 
(he had retired with the remains of her family, and 
flic was obliged to furrendcr after an ohftinatc fiege. 

The conqueror ordered her to be accufed, and to be 
put to death. A body of 200 foldiers were ordefii >4 
to put the bloody commands into execution, but tiie 

fplcndour 
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Olympi#. fplendour and majefly of tlic queen difarnied tlicir 
'courage ; and die was at iaft niafTacrcd by thofe whom 
file had cruelly deprived of their children, about 316 
years before ihe Chriilian era. 

OLYMPIC GAMES, were folemn ganaes among the 
ancient Greeks, fo called from Olympian Jupiter, to 
wiiom they were dedicated ; and by fome faid to be 
firil; inftituted by him, after his viftoq' over the 
foils of Titan ; others aferibe their inftitution to Her¬ 
cules, not the fon of Alcmena, but one of much 

f ieatcr antiquity; others to Pclops; and others to 
Icrcules the fon of Alcmena. By whorafoever they 
were inflituted, we know t;li^, at a period rather early, 
they had fallen into difufe. The wars which prevail¬ 
ed among the Greeks, for a while, totally interrupted 
We religious ceremonies and exhibitions with which 
they had been accuflomcd to honour the common gods 
and heroes j but the Olympic games were reflored 
on the following occafion. Aniidll the calamities 
which afiiitfled or threatened Pcloponncfus, Iphitiis, 
a defeendant of Oxylus, to whom the province of 
r * ^*®d fallen in the general paitition of the pe- 

tiinfula, applied to the Delphjc oracle. The prieils 
of Apollo, ever difpofed to favour the views of kings 
and legiflators, anfwered agreeably to liis wilh, that 
the fcltivals anciently celebrated at Olympia, 011 the 
Alpheus, mull be renewed, and an armillice proclaim¬ 
ed for all the dates tvilling to partake of them, and 
defirous to avert the vengeance of heaven. Fortified 
by this authority, and afltded by the advice of I.ycur- 
gus, Iphitus took meafures, not only for rcftorliig 
the Olympic folcmnity, but for rendering it perpetual. 
The injunction- of the oracle was fpeedily difl'ufed 
through the remoteft parts of Greece by the nume¬ 
rous votaries who frequented the facred fhrine. The 
armiftice was proclaimed in Peloponncfus, and prepa¬ 
rations were made in Elcia for exhibiting Ihows and 
pKttforming facriiices. In the heroic ages, feats of bo- 
dtlf ftreftgth and addrefs were deltincd to the honour 
of deceafed warriors 5 hymns and faerihees were re- 
ferved for the gods ; but the flexible texture of Gre¬ 
cian fuperflilion, eafily confounding the exprcirums of 
rerpedtful gratitude andpious veneration, enabled Jphi- 
tus to unite both in hig tuftitution. 

The feftival, which {nlied five days, began and 
ended w'ith a facrificc to Olympian Jove. The inter¬ 
mediate time was chiefly filled up by the gymnallie 
exercifes, iii which all freemen of Grecian txtraflion 
were invited to contend, provided they had been born 
in lawful wedlock, and had lived untainted by any in¬ 
famous immoral ftain. The preparation for this part 
of the entertainment was made in the gymtuifiiim of 
Elis, a fpaciotis edifice, furrourided by a double range 
of pillars, with an open area in the middle. Ad¬ 
joining were various apartments, containing baths, 
and other conveniences for the combatants. The 
neighbouring country was gradually adorned with por¬ 
ticoes, ftiady walks and groves, interfperfed with feats 
and benches; the whole originally dettined to relieve 
the fatigues and anxiety of the candidates for Olym¬ 
pic fame ; and frequented in later times, by fophifts 
and philofophers, who were fond to contemplate wif- 
dom, and commmiicato knowledge, in thofe delight¬ 
ful retreats. The orJei of the athletic exercifes, or 
combats, w.as eftablillied by Lycurgus, and corre- 


fponded alinofl cxaiFlly to that deferibed by Hdmcr, in Olytrpie. 
the 23d book of ilic Iliad, and eighth of the OdylTcy.' 

Iphitus, we arc told, appointed the other ceremonies 
and entertainments ; fettled the regular return of the 
feflival at the fad of every fourth year, in the month 
of July; and gave to the whole folcmnity that form 
and arrangement, which it preferved with little va¬ 
riation above a ihoufand years; a period exceeding 
the duration of the moft famous kingdoms and re¬ 
publics of aatiquity. Among the benefadors of Olym¬ 
pia, at a much later period, w.as reckoned Herod, who 
W.1S afterwards king of Judsea. String, on his way to 
Rome, the games neglected or dwindling into infignifi- 
cance from the poverty of the Eleans, hedilplaycd vafl 
munificence as prcfidcnt, and provided an amjile reve¬ 
nue forthtir future fupport and dignity. 

The care and management of the Olympics belong¬ 
ed for the moft part to the Eleans; who on that ac¬ 
count enjoyed their poflefilons without molcftalion, 
or fear of war or violence. They appointed a eertain 
number of judges, who were to lake care that thofe 
who offered tliemfelvcs us competitors fliould perform 
their prciiaratory exercifes ; and thefc judges, during 
the folcmnity, fat naked, having before them a crow ti 
of viCIory, formed of -wild olive, which was prefeuted 
to whomfoever they adjudged it. Thofe who were 
conquerors were called Olympknices, and were loadul 
with honours by their countrymen. At thefc games 
women were not allowed to he prefentand if any wo¬ 
man was found, during the folcmnity, to have paffed 
the river Alphciis, flic was to be thrown headlong 
from a rock. This, however, was fometiines negleCi- 
cd ; for we find not only women prcfeiit at the cele¬ 
bration, but alfo fome among the combatants, and 
fome rewarded with the crown. The preparations 
for thefc fcAivals were great. No pevfon was permit¬ 
ted to enter the lifts, if he liad not regularly cxercifed 
hiinfelf ten months before the celebration at the pu¬ 
blic gymaafium of Elis. No unfair dealings were al¬ 
lowed ; whoever attempted to bribe his adverfary was 
fubjefted to a fevere fine ; and even the father and re¬ 
lations were obliged to fwear that they would have 
reeourfe to no artifice which might decide the viclory 
in favour of their friends. No criminals, nor fuch as 
were coiine^ied with impious and guilty perfons, were 
fiiffered to prefent themfelvcs as combatants. Tlic 
wreftlers were appointed by lot. Some little balls fu- 
perferihed u ilh a letter were tlirown into a filver 
urn, and fuch as drew the fame letter were obliged to 
contend one with the other. He who had an odd let¬ 
ter remained thclaft ; and he often had tlic advantage, 
as he was to encounter the Iaft who had obtained the 
fuperiority over his adverfary. In thefc games were 
exhibited running, le.aping, wrcllling, boxing, and 
the throwing of the quoit, which was called altogether 
or rjvinqufrtium. Befides thefc, there vver’' 
horfe and chariot races, and alfo contentions in poetry, 
eloquence, and the fine arts. The only reward that 
the conqueror obtained was a crown of olive. This, 
as fome fuppofc, was in nitmory of the labours ot 
Hercules, which were aeeomplifticd for the uiiivcrfal 
good of mankind, and for which the liero elaiineJ no 
other reward but the eonfcioufritfa oi having been the 
friend of mankind. So fmall and trifling a reward 
ilimulated courage and virtue, and was the fouree of 
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Oljrmfite. greater Iionoiira than the tnoft unbounded treafurea. 
The llatiies of the eonquerovs, called Olympiunic*, weri 
erected at Olympia in the facred wood of Jupiter. 

Tlieir return home was that of a warlike conqueror ; 
they were drawn in a chariot by four liorfes, and 
everywhere received with the greatell acclamations. 
Their entrance into their native city was not through 
the gates ; to make it more grand and more folcmn, a 
breach was made in the walls. Painters and poets 
were employed in celebrating their names; and indeed 
the viclories fctcrally obtained at Olympia are the 
fiibjeds of the moll beautiful odes of Pindar. The 
combatants were n.ikcd. A fearf was originall)’’ tied 
round their waill; but when it had entangled one of 
the adverfaries, and been the caufc that he loft the 
virtory, it was laid afide, and no regard was paid to 
decency. The Olympic games were obftrved every 
fifth year, or, to (peak with greater cxadlnefs, after 
a revolution of four years, and in the firft month of 
the filth year, and they continued for five fucccfllve 
days. As they were the moll ancient and moft fo- 
lemn of all the fellivals of the Greeks, it will not ap¬ 
pear wonderful, that they drew fo many people, not 
only inhaliitants of Greece, but of the neighbouring 
iilands and countries. 

Such is the account of Grecian writers, who have, 
doubtlcfs, often afevibed to pofitive inftitution many in¬ 
ventions and nfages naturally refultingfrom the progref* 
five manners of fociety. When we come to examine the 
l£lcan games in their more improved ftate, together 
with the innumerable imitations of them in other pro¬ 
vinces of Greece, there wiU occur reafons for believing, 
that many regulations, referred by an «’afy rolution 
to the legillativc wifdom of Iphilus or I.yciirgus, 
were introduced bytinic or accident, continued through 
cullum, improved by repeated trials, and confirmed 
* Citlint l>y ® fenfe of their utility f. Yet fuch an inllitntion 
Jl-jhty tf as the Olympiad, even in its Icall perfeft form, inuft 
fjrcai. have been attended with manifeft advantages to fo¬ 
ciety. 'It is fulficient barely to mention the fiifpen- 
fion of hollilitics which took place, not only during 
the celebration of the feftival, but a confidcrable time 
both before and after it. Confidered as a religious 
ceremony, at which the whole Grecian name was in¬ 
vited, and even enjoined, to allift, it was well adapted 
to facilitate intercovirfo, to promote knowledge, to 
foften prejudice, and to liaftcn the progrefs of eivi- 
liv.ation and humanity. Greece, and particularly Pe- 
loponnefiis, was the centre from which the adventu¬ 
rous fpirit of its inhabitants h td diffufed innumerable 
colonies through the furrounding nations. To tlufc 
widely feparated communities, which, notwilhftandiiig 
their common origin, feemed to havoloft all connexion 
and corrcfpoiidcnce, the Olympiad ferved as a com¬ 
mon bond of alliance and point of re-union. The 
celebrity of this feftival continually attradled to it the 
charaelers moft diftinguilhed for genius and enterprife, 
whofe fame would have otherwife been unknown and 
loft in the boundlefs extent of Grecian territory. The 
remote inhabitants, not only of European Greece, 
but of Alia and Africa, being affcmbled to ti e wor- 
fliip of common gods, were formed to the fenfe of a 
general intereft, and excited to the purfuit of n.itionnl 
honour and profperity. Strangers of firnilar difpofi- 
tioiis might confirm in Elis the fucred and iiidift'o- 


hiblc ties of hofpitality. If their commumtici were Oiymptu 
endangered by any barbarous power, they might here || 
fulicit affillaiice from their Grecian brethren. On other OniAr. 
occafions they might explain the beneftts which, in ' "* 
peace or war, their rcfpedlivc countries were licft qua¬ 
lified to communicate. And the Olympic feftival 
might thus ferve the purpofe of refideiit arnbaffadors, 
and other inftitutiuns alike unknown to antiquity. 

OLYMPU.S, the name of feveral mountains.—One 
hounding Bithynia on the fouth.-—Another in the 
idandof Cyprus, on whofe top was a temple of Venus, 
which women were not permitted either to enter or to 
fee (Strabo.)—A third, Olympus of Galatia (Lxvj). 

—A fourth, of Lycia, writh a nuhle eogtiominal t<A\ n, 
near the fcacoaft (Strabo, Cicero), extinCl in Plit.y’s 
time, there remaining only a citadel; the town was 
ilroyed by P. Servilius Ifauri'cus (Elorus), having 
been the retreat of pirates. From this mountain there 
was an extenfvve profpctl of I^ycia, Pamphilia, and 
Pifidia (Strabo).—A fifth, Olympus of Myfia (Pto¬ 
lemy ) ; thence furnamed Olympena, anciently Minor ( 
one of the liigheft mountains, and furnamed Myfiut 
(Thcoplnaftus ;) fitual-d on the Propontis, and thence 
extending more inland.—A fixth,onthc north ofThef- 
faly, or on the confines of Mac.dotiia ; famous for the 
fable of the giants (Virgil, Horace, Seneca); reckon¬ 
ed the higheft in the whole world, and to exceed the 
flight of birds (Apuleius), which is the rcafon of its 
being called heaven, than which nothing is higher t 
the ierenity and calmnefs wh,j:h reign there are cele¬ 
brated by Homer, Lucan, and Claudian. 

OLYRA, in botany: A genus of the triandfia 
order, belonging to the momecia clafs of plants; and in 
the natur.il method ranking under the 4.111 order, Crn- 
mitta. Tile male calyx is a biflorous and ariftated 
glume ; the corolla « beardlefs glume ; the female ca¬ 
lyx is an uniflordui, patulous, and ovate glume ; .-tba 
ftyle is bifid, and the feed cartilaginous. 

OMAR (Ebn A 1 Kliattab) fucceffor of Abd'llWri 
—^The Mohammedan impofture, like every other fitlfe* 
hood of its kind, copies after the truth as far as waa 
thought convenient or pfopieiri; and miracles being the 
grand proof of revektid^, .lt '^j|ras to be expcdlcd that 
all pretences to that at kaft the ap¬ 

pearances of them. Pc'rf 'iyfiems of faith arc more 
abfurd than Mohammed’s ; yet, though he difetaimed 
minii'lcs, it was fupporied, as we arc told by latter writ¬ 
ers, by a variety of *Iu‘in, which, however, unfon- 
tuiiatcly for the creed they were contrived to flip- 
port, arc too trifling, alifurd, and contradictory, to 
deferve the fmalleft attention. 

They tell us, but upon grounds too vague and' in¬ 
determinate to command belief, that Omar was mira- 
culoufly converted to this faith : a man he is report¬ 
ed to have been, before this event, truly refpeSable, 
and in particularly a violent oppofer of the Arabian 
prophet. Moha-vimed, it feems, felt this oppofition, 
and regretted it; he therefore, with the fervour, and, 
as it h.ippened, with the fnccefs of a true prophet, ac¬ 
cording to his followers account, prayed for the coiiver- 
fion of this his dangerous aiitagunill. Omar, it is faid, 
had no fooner read the zoth chapter of the Koran than 
he was convinced: upon which he inftantly repaired to 
Mohammed and his followers, and declared his eonver- 
fiun. It is faid, that at one time he intended to 
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•nur. murder tbc prophet s and various causes arc alTigned for 
■'the prcventiou of this ihocking piece of facrilege. After 
his vrundciful coiiverlion, the Mohaminedun writers 
inform us tljat he war furuamed y// Faruk, or the 
“ divider becaufe, fay tliey, when a certain Modern 
was condemned by Mohammed for his iniquitous treat¬ 
ment of a Jew, and appealed afterwards troin the fen- 
tence of the prophet to Omar, lie cut him in two 
witli his feimitar, fur not acqulcfcing in the docilion 
of fo upright a judge: which circumftance when 
Mohammed heard, tie gave him tlie furnamc of yf/ 
Faruk, or “ the divider^caufe, by this aftioii, 
he had fliown hiinfelf capable of pei'fcAly dittinguith- 
ing between truth and falfehood. A 1 Kodai athrms, 
that 39 of Omar’s adherents followed his example the 
fiwi\e day he profcfl'ed himlclf a votary of Muliammcd. 
The converlion of Hamxa and Omar Ebn A 1 Khattab 
happened in the year preceding the firft flight of the 
Mollems into Ethiopia, or the fourth year of Mo¬ 
hammed's million, according to Ahulfcda. lie was 
unqiieftionably a great acqmlition to the prophet, and 
enabled him to carry on his fchemes to lar mure pur- 
pufe than he could poflibly hj^vc dune without’’him, 
or if he had continued his enemy. Omar at length 
found his fcrviccs in the caufe he had undertaken luf- 
ficicntly honoured and amply rewarded ; for on the 
death of Abu Beer, who had fucceeded the Irnpollor 
hiinfelf, he was promoted to the regal and pontiiical 
dignity. The title firfl affigned him was the caliph of 
the caliph of the apojile of God; or in other words the 
futcejfoc of the fuceffur of Mohammed; but the A tabs 
conlidering that tins title, by the addition tu be an¬ 
nexed to it at the accelliou of every future calipli, 
would be too long, they, by tiniverfal confent, fa- 
lutcd him the emperor of the believers ; which illullri- 
ous title, at this Juncture conferred on Omar, defeend- 
' «d afterwards to all the fucceflurs of tliut prince. Our 
Headers will not expedt us to follow the caliph with 
iriimite exartnefs through the Iranfa^tiuns of his reign. 
This would indeed fwell our article beyond all propor¬ 
tion. We (liall therefore contine ourfelves to foinc 
of the leading fafts. 

His arms appear to.'lia|ve beett particularly fiioccfs- 
ful; the Pcifians lie cd^i|deTed, and jerufaiem fub- 
mitted to his power ; norebeg he appear to have been 
checked in a lingle inllancc. In confcqucnce, however, 
of his fuccefs, an attempt made to aflairinatc him. 
The faft is thus related ; WatV.' k Ebn Mofafer, a re- 
folute young Arab, was procured by the king of Ghaf- 
fan, and fent to Medina for this very purpole. Some 
time after his arrival, obferving Omar to fall adeep 
Under a tree on which he had placed himfclf, fo as 
not to be difeovered by any perion, he drew his dag¬ 
ger, and was upon the point of llahbing him, when, 
lifting up his eyes, he faw a lion walking round about 
him, and licking his feet. Nor did the liuii ceafe to 
guard the caliph till he awoke; but tlieii inflantly 
went away. 7 ’his phenomenon flruck Wathek with 
a piufound reverence for Omar, whom lit now revered 
as the peculiar care of heaven. He therefore came 
down from the tree, on w'l’.ich the lion had forced him 
to remain, killed the eahph's hand, coiifeded his crime, 
and cmhractd the Moiiamincdaii religion ; being fu 
flrongly aflcclcd with the wonderful deliverance he 
had been an eye witnefs of. His life, however, was 


at length ended by alTaflinatlon ; for abimt two years Omar, 
after the concliiiion of the Nohawandian war, in 
which the Arabs probably llill farther extended their 
conquefls, though no account of their military ope¬ 
rations during that period has reached us, that is, in 
the 43(1 year of the Hegira, according to Abu Jaafar 
A 1 Tabari, the caliph Omar Ebn Al Khattab was 
affailinatcd by a Perhaii (lave; of which horrid fadt 
the Arab writers have handed down the following 
particulars: Abu Lulua, a Perflan of the Magiaii 
fcdl, whofe name was Firu*, one of Al Moglieira 
Ebn Al Shaabah’s flaves, was obliged by his mailer 
to pay daily two dirhems, in conformity to the Mo- 
harninedaii cultora, for the free cxercifc of this reli¬ 
gion. Firiiz refenting this treatment, complained of 
it to the caliph, and defired that fome part at lead of 
the tribute cxndled of him might be remitted ; but 
this favour being refufed by Omar, the Perflan 
threatened his dellruftion ; which lie foon after ef- 
fetlcd, by ftahbing him thrice in the belly with a dag¬ 
ger, while he was in the mofque at Medina perform¬ 
ing his morning devotions. The Arabs then prefenC 
perceiving that the villain had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of their fovcrcign, immediately ruflied upon 
him I but he made fo defperate a defence, that he 
wounded 13 of the aflailaiits, and feven of them 
mortally. At lafl, one of the caliph's attendants 
threw his vett over him, and fei/.ed him ; tipou 
which he ftahbcd hiinfelf and foon after expired. 
According to Thcophanes, this Eiruz was an apo- 
Jlate or reneg.ade, and confcquently had Lci’orc 
cinbracctl the Mohammedan religion ; hut this 
ail'ertiisd is by no mt atis probable; becaufe on his 
becoming a convert to Iflamifm, he miift. liave been 
maiiumiited by his mailer, and on his relapling into 
Magifm, he would have been put to death by the 
caliph’s order : neither of which particulars are con- 
fiftent with what we find related by the Arab hilto- 
rians, and even by our Greek chronographer himltlf. 

Omar langiiilhcd three days and then died, in the 
month of Dhu'lhajja, and the 23d year of the Hegira, 
which began in the year of our Eord 643. Authors 
are not agreed with regard to the duration of his ca¬ 
liphate. The Arab hillorians, whom we arc inclined 
to follow, fay' that be reigned between 10 and it 
years. TlKopfraiies aflirms, that he was murdered in 
the I2th y'ear of his caliphate, and Dionylius Tclma- 
reiiiis extends the length of his reigu to 12 complete 
years. Only one of the wounds given him by Finiz 
was mortal, and that he received under liis navel. At 
his death he was 63 years old ; which, as we arc told 
by an Aral) author, was the age of Mohammed him- 
ielf, Abu Beer, and Aycflia, one of the prophet's 
wives, when they died. When Omar fell in the 
mofque, Abd’alrahman Ebn Awf,one of Mohammed’s 
firfl converts, fiipplied his place during the remainder 
of the fervice ; and three days before his death. Sahib 
Ebn Tarfib, at bis command, oiFiciated for him. His 
body was interred in Ayefha’s apartment, near that 
of the pro]»het Mohammed. We arc informed by 
Entychius, that during bis caliphair he performed the 
pilgrimage to Mecca nine limes. His extenfive con- 
qiielb made the Moflem i-mpire one of the mofl, power«- 
fnl and formidable monarchie.'- in the world. His difpo- 
htionisrcprcfcntcd to us, with evident partiality indeed, 
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Ombi. as one of the heft poflibie, and his temperance has always 
' been highly extolled. 

OMBl, a city ot ancient Egypt, afterwards called 
Arfmtie and Crocuciilopolis, was the capital of one of 
the nomes into whiclr tliat country was divided, and 
is remarkable, in the annals of idolatry, for the hatred 
of its inhabitants to the religion of their ncighbom's 
the citizens of Tcntyra. 

The genius of paganifiti was fo complying with rc- 
fpert to the objetfs of religious worfliip, that al¬ 
though each nation, each city, and almoll every fa¬ 
mily, had its own tutelar god, we know not a fingle 
inftance, out of Egypt, of one tribe of Pagans perfe- 
cuting another for worfhipping gods difl’erent from 
theirs. The Jews and Chriltians were indeed perfe- 
cuted by the Romans, not however for worfhipping 
the true God, but becaufc, together w'ith him, they 
would not worfliip Jupiter, Juno, aud all the rabble 
of heathen divinities. 

'I’he reafon of the alinoff iiniverfal tolerance of ido¬ 
laters to one another, and of the intolerance of all 
to the Jews and ChrifUans, is very obvious. Not a 
fiiigle Pagan, a very few philofophcrs perhaps excepted, 
ever thought of paying his adoration to the Supreme 
and felf-exiflent Being, but to inferior divinities, to 
wliom it was fuppofed that the care of particular pec- 
fons, families, cities, and nations was coiifigncd by the 
God of the univeife. The confcqucncc was, that, as 
no perfon denied the divinity of his neighbour’s ob¬ 
ject of worlhip, an intercommunity of gods was ererj- 
wherc admitted, and all joined occafionally in adoring 
the gods of the various nations. By the Jews and 
Chrillians this communion was reje£ted as in the bigh- 
cfl degree impious ; and it could not well be maintain¬ 
ed between the citifens of Ombi and thofc of Tcn¬ 
tyra. 

That brutes were worfliippcd in Egypt is univerfally 
known (Sec Polvthiiism) ; and Diodorus the Sici- 
* lian informs us, in a pafl'age quoted by Eufebius *, 

)! cities and nomes of Egypt being at one 

Mcjih. ed. time prone to rebellion, and to enter into confpiracies 
agninll monarchical government, one of their moll 
politic kings contrived to introduce into the neigh¬ 
bouring nomes the worfliip of different animals ; fo 
tliat while each reverenced the deity which itfelf held 
facred, and defpiCLd that which its neighbours had 
confccrated, they could hardly be brought to join cor¬ 
dially in one common defign to the diflurbance of the 
gf»vcrnment.” 

In this diflribution of gods he conferred upon Orabi 
the eroeocii/f, and upon Tentyr’. the mortal enemy of 
that monfter, the ichneumon. The confequence of which 
was, that while the Ombites worfhipped the crocodile, 
the Tentyrites took every opportunity of flauglitering 
})im, infomuch that, according to^trabo, the very 
voice of an inhabitant of Tcntyra'put the crocodile 
to flight. This, we coiifefs, is a very improbable 
fa£l ; but it is certain that the mutual hatred of thofe 
cities, on account of their hoflile gods, rofe to fuch 
a height, that whenever the inhabitants' of tlie'one 
were engaged in the more folemn rites of their rt 
gion, thofe of the t>ther were furc to embrace the 
opportunity of fetting fire to their houfes, and ren¬ 
dering them every injury in their power to inflift. 
And what may, to a fupcrficial thinker, appear extra- 
en'diiiary, though it will excite no wonder in the brcall 


of him wlio has ftudied mankind, this animofity con* Ombre, 
tinued between the inhabitants of the two cities long' 
after the crocodile and ichneumon had loll their di¬ 
vinity. 

The condufl of the Egyptian monarch was admi¬ 
rably calculated for preventing the nation from com¬ 
bining againfl the government; and it extended its 
influence over the whole kingdom. Diodorus informs 
us, that he afligned to each nome an animal to wor¬ 
lhip, which was hated, killed, and fometiincs fed up¬ 
on by the inhabitants of the neighbouring nome ; and 
we know upon higher authority than his, that the 
Ifraelitei could not offer facrifiecs in Egypt, bccaufc 
the bullock was deemed facred over the whole coun¬ 
try. 

OMBRE, a celebrated game at cards, borrowaci 
from the Spaniards, and played by two, by three, or 
by five perfons, but generally by three. When three 
play at this game, nine cards are dealt to each party ; 
the whole ombre pack being only 40 s becaufc the 
eights, nines, and tens, are thrown out of the pack. 

There arc two forts of counters for (lakes, the greater 
and the Icffer j the lal\.having the fame pi-oportion to 
the other as a penny to a (hilling: of the greater coun¬ 
ters each man Hakes one for the game; and one of the 
Icffer for palling for the hand, when eldcll, and for 
every card taken in. As to the order and value of the 
cards, the ace of fpades, called Jpadillo, is always the 
kiglicll trump, in wliatfoever fuit the trump be ; the 
wanUley Or black diicc, is the fccoad •, and the hajlot 
or acc of clubs, is always the third : the next in order 
is the king, the queen, the knave, the feven, the fix, 
the five, four, and three. Of the black there are ix 
trnmps ; of the red, 12. The Icaft final! cards of the 
red are always the bell, and the moll of the black ; 
except the duce aud red feven, both of which are called 
the maniiles, and are always fecond when the red as h 
trump. The red ace, when a trump, enters iDljo tbe 
fourth place, and is called punto, otherwife it ». -01^ . 
called an acc. The three principal cards are calledldi^' 
tiidortt i which have this, privilege,they- arc not 
obliged to attend an leads; but 

for want of a fm^ tnii||9j;^^;,perfoa may renounce 
trumps, and play-iny ( and when thefe are 

all in the fame hip^f thdl^iicrs pay three of the great¬ 
er counters a-piebh ; and ’.vitb thefe three for a foun¬ 
dation, he may count 1 a many matadorcs as he has 
cards in an uninterrupr-dicries of trumps; for all which 
the others are to jiay one counter a-plece. He who 
hath the firll hand is called ombre, and has his choice 
of playing the game, of naming the trump, and of ta-^ 
king in as many and as few cards as he pleafes ; and' 
after him the fecond, &c. But if he does not -name 
the trump before he looks on the cards he has taken in, 
any other may prevent him, by naming what trump 
he pleafes. 1 h: that has the firll hand flnmld neither 
take in, nor pLij, unlefs he has at leall three fore tricks 
in his baud : for, as he wins the game who wins moft 
tricks, he that can -.via five of the nine has-a fare game; 
which is alfo the cafe if he wins four, and can fo divide 
the tricks as that one perfon may win two, and the 
other three. 

If a perfon plays without difearding or changing 
any cards, tins is called p!ayw» fans prendre; and if 
another -.vins more tricks than lie, he is faid to mfln co-* 
dilfe. The over-fights in the couefe of the game arc 

called 
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Oj.l.;r, whicii tronflation (v.^'v'“^’*1 ,, r if -- 

fvrians could cxpcrrS*^ r'"'’ 

and fafldon it i,„„ i 7nan manners, 

i, in in,. ■ Volilcin of no eafy foIuUon. The 
fait is be A/bi-rim, that is, the com- 

uanVof'Jb I'he tribe of Aiher ob- 

.1 .'■."’ftice in the neitrhbourhood of Tyre j 

fte In? " ‘ And Ilebmn, and R b. and 

H.'imn’on''*”to ZIdon the jri-t-at.’ The 
con'p-tricotribe of the Aiherites then, and not 
thcAflu ’’’ people who niai\ufaclured the 

bcndici * 

,, j-that as it may, the ivory of which thefe imple- 
j*'erc formed v.-as imported from the ifles of 
that is, from Greece and its neighbourhood. 
'jT'fe iHands, it is cetlain, never produced ivory.’ 
. luy mull therefore have imported it from fonie otlier 
country ; but no other country, to which the Greeks 
and their neighbours could have extended thrir com- 
merer, except the north of 7\frica, produced that com. 
modity. The conclulion then Is, that the maritime 
ftates of Alia Minor, Greece, and probably the He- 
trufeant on the weft coaft of Ita^/, carried on a gain- 
fnl commerce with Spain and Barbary at a very early 
period. 

We have now feen that the original Tarfliilli on the 
coaft^of Afia Minor did no. produce the metals im- 
portSd by Solomon’s fleet ; that no T’arfldlh is to .be 
found in the eaftern p.artf of the globe ; th.rt the Tar- 
fliilh we are in quell of wtEfe undoubtedly fituated fome- 
wbere tov^rds the weft of Judea ; we have Ihown that, 
the mercantile people of Afia Minor, Greece, and pro¬ 
bably of Italy, aftually imported fotne of tbofe articles 
from the coaft of Africa; we have hazarded a con- 
jedlure, that Spain was the modern Tarlhifh, and that 
very, country from which Solomon imported his filver, 
and the Tyrians their filver, iron, tin, and lead. Let 
tu ticiw make a ttial whether we cannot exhibit feme 
internal proofs in fupport of the hypothdis we hav€ 
above iidtipted. 

“ The ancients divided S{}ain into three parts, Bie- 
tica, Liufttania,' ;,nd Tarraconcnlls. Bsetica is the 
modern Andalufia. Tt ftretched along the Fretum 
Hetculeum, or Straits of Gibraltar, to the mouth of 
the Guadalqiitvcr, This region is thought by feme to 
h8V5.^}}cen the Elyfian Fields pf the poets. The rivtr 
which divides it, I'arujfm by Ari- 

ftotle, Stefichorus, Strabaf*^«faniar,, Strph. liyzant. 
and Aviamis. Hdc too we have a c.ty .and a lake of 
the fame name. But TartclTus is pt.fitivcly the very 
fame with Tarfhifli. The Phoenicians, hy changing fchtn 
into ihau, made it Tarfilh. l"be Greeks manufadured 
the reft, by changing Tartifh intoefrartis, and in pro- 
cefs of time into T*jTi)eiro«, *11^1 the Phoenicians 
adlually changed jef- 'tn intoii certain ; for ]*Iii. 
tarch tells us in the life of Sylla, that in their Ian- 
guage an ox was called thor, which is, no doubt, the 
fame w'itli the Htbrew^Zw. 

krlhift ** From this dedu£lion, it appears highly probable 
leaft, that the Spauilli B*tica was originally called 
Tarjlnfli. Indeed this funilarity of nimes has operat- 
VoL. Xni. Part. I. 
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Blit how the Af- cd fo powerfully on the learned Boehart, and on forae 
other moderns of no mean figure, that they have po.' 
fitivcly affirmed, as jofephus had done b. fore tlicm, 
that the patriarch TarlhilU aiStually fettled in that 
country. Tliis 1 lltould think not altogether pro. 
bablc; hut that his dcfccndanls who fettled oil the 
coaft of Alia Minor colonized B*lica, aid cairicd on 
an uninterrupted commerce to tl’.at country, along 
with the Phoenicians, for many centuries after it was 
peopled, and that from the circimiftanccs above nar. 
rated, it was denuniinatcd Tmfhtjl', arc fatls too p.J. 
pable to admit of contradidion. 

“ Let us now fee whothti th's Paetlca, where I liave 
endeavoured to fix the fituaiion of thr Tarlhilh of the 
Scriptnre.s, was adlually fiirniffied ivlili thofc articles of 
oommerce which are faid to have Iven impoitcd from 
that country. To enlarge on this topic t'onld be al¬ 
together ftiperfluous. Diodorus .Sicnlus, Str.iho, Po- 
lybiuii, Pliny, Solinus, and, in one word, all the Greek 
and Roman hillorians who h.-ive iiient toned that region, 
have unaniinoufly exhibited it as the native land of 
filver, iron, and tin ,* to thefe, contrary to the opinions 
of the celebrated modern traveller, tliey likewii'e add 
gold in very large quantities.” 

Our aiitltar having thus afeertained the iituation of 
Tarfliilh, proteeds to prove, by a mnfa of evidtnee too 
large for our infertion, that the F.doniitcs and Ty 
rians had doubled the Cape, ami almoft eneompalRd 
Africa, long before the era of Solomon. 'I'licn refer¬ 
ring to I Kings, chap. ix. and x, 2 C-'hron. viii. ix. 

2 Kings xy.ii. and 2 Chron. xx. he ol ferves, that from 
thefe authorities it appears indubitable, t1i.it the Ik.H 
of Solomon and Hiram filled from Elnth and E/.ioii- 
geber 5 that the voyages to Ophlr and Tarlliilh wvre 
cxaAly the fame, performed at one and the fame time, 
by till very lame fleet; which mull nccrfl'arily liave en- 
compaiTcd tlie pcninfiila of Africa before it could ar- 
rive at the country of T.irfliifli. This being the cafe, 
the trade-!.! might cafily enough coliei£l the g iM ou 
the coall of Guinea, or on what is now vuig.iily 
called the Gold Coajl. The ivory they might ri.idily 
enough procure on the Barbary coaft, opiidfiie to 
Tarlhifli. In Africa, too, they might limit apii, 
m'liukies, baboons, &c. ; and peacock.!, or rather par- 
rots, and parroquets, they might furprife in tiic forclls 
which abounded on the coail. In Sjiain, filver, iron, 
lead, and tin, were, one may fay, the native produce 
of the foil. Even at this early period, the Phainici.iii 
navigators bad difeovered the Cairileiidcs, or Seiliy 
iflands and Cornwall; and from that region, in com¬ 
pany with the merchants, may have fupplied them 
with that rare commodity. 

” I have fuppofed that the navy of Solomon and Pli. 
ram uolledled their gold in the coiirfc of their voyage 
fomewhcrc on the coaft of Africs, beyond the Cape, 
for the following rcafons; Had they found the golden 
fleece at Sofila (a), or any part of the coaft of Afri¬ 
ca, they would have chofen to return and unlade at 
EJoth or Eziou-geber, rather than purfuc a long and 1 
dangerous courfc, quite round Africa, to 'I’.irrt'illi { 
to which laft count-y they might have fliapvd their 

F f courfe 


Opliir. 


(a) That Sofila oppofite to the iiTuid of Madagafcar was Ophir, was an ancient conjeilure. See Boebart^ 
Chan. L. II. Cap. 27. p. i6o. 410. 
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courff inucli more commonly from Zidon, Tyre, 
'Jiippa, 5 ;o. IVit htinjr oblijred to double the Cape 
'ui qiiert of fotnc of tlii-fe articles which they were en- 
joiiKtl 10 import, they puflicd onward to,Tarlliifti, 
and returned by the Pillars of Htrcules to Tyre, or 
perhaps to jo]>j).!, &c. Their next voyage coinmcn- 
ceJ from one or other of ihefe ports, from which they 
diredled their eotirfe to Tarliiiflt ; and having taken 
in p-iri of their lading there, they afterwards coafted 
roi’-iid Africa, and fo arrived once more at Eloth or 
Ezio-i-geber. 

“ f.et US now attend to the fpace of time in which 
tl.rfe vviyages were performed. We are told esprefs- 
ly (a Chron. ix. 21.) that once every three years 
fame the (hips of Tarfuilh, iec. This is exattly the 
time one v. onld initiirally imagine ncceffary U» per¬ 
form fiiili :i didaiit voyage, at a peiioil when na/iga- 
tion was Hill in its infancy, and mariners feldom ad- 
vontuied to lofc figlit of the cor.it. Of this wc have 
an irrefragable proof in the hillory of a voyage round 
the very fame continent, undertaken and accomplifhed 
in the very fame ipace of time, about two centuries 
afici. 


performed a voyage round P.hjca, in that age, in the Ophir- 

fame manner as that of Nec.'.hdia two centuries af- -»— 

ter 

“ Upon the whole, 1 conclutle,, that the original 
Ophir, which is really Aulir or AiiV, was (Ituated on 
the fouth of Arabia Pelix, between (Shvba and Havilah, 
which lafl. was enoonipaned by one of be branches of 
the river of Paradife: that the iiatnc j.v\ufr, 

was, in confequeiicc of its rcfemblance, h procefs of 
time transferred to a region on the coall cf Africa ; 
and that from it lirft and then Africa v.-is deno¬ 
minated : that the primitive 'Parlhiih was Ciliila, and 
that the Jews applied this name co all the coni»i,.fi;ial 
fiales on the coalt of Alla Minor, and pcriiaps u^Jialy, 
there being ftiong preluniptions that the Tyrrhcvtaris> 

■were eolunills from 'I'ailhifh; that Pa-tica, and pr¬ 
imps fomc other regions of Spam, be'ug planted wif, 
colonies from T.irdnih, likewife acquired the name of 
Tarihilh ; that the, Tyrians - were ftricfly conneded 
with the merchants of 'J'arfliilh in their commercial 
enEcrprifts ; that '^I’arfliifli was certainly (ituated weil- 
ward from Judea, Phceiiicia, &.c. ; that no other coun¬ 
try in the wtllcru quarters produced the commodities. 


“ AVe learn from Plerodotus, E. II. cap. 149. that 
af tile latter kings of Egypt, whom the 
•Script lire calls Pharaoh Nfrh'i, built a great number of 
Ihips, bvith on the Rid fea and the Mediterfancuii. The 
fame hi-doriaa, Lib. IV. cap. 42. informs ns, th.atthis 
Ciiterpriling monarch projefled a voyage round the 
the Lontment of Africa, which was acfually accom- 
ph.'hcd in the (pace of three years. In the conduct of 
til's ent.*'.ptife, he emjiKiycd Phucnician mariners, as 
Kolomoii had done before him. I’hcfe, we may fup- 
j)ofe, were alfilted in the courfe of litis navigation by 
charts or journals, or at Icall by tr.aditional accounts 
derived fiami their ancellors : ‘ 'Phefc navigators (fays 
the liiftorian) took their departure from a pore on the 
Red fea, and failing from thence into the fouthern 
ocean, and, in the begiiitiing of Eulumn, landing on the 
ro'ill of A frica, there tlu y (owed fume grain which they 
b id carried out with tliein on board their vefTcls. In this 
pLce they waited till the crop was ripened; and, having 
cut it down, they proceeded on their voyage, Having 
(bent two years In this navigation, in the third they 
returned to Egypt, by the Pillars of Hercules. Tliefe 
n aci lire, adds the author, reported a faot, 'which, for 
. part, he ccmhl by no means believe to be true , 
II I'Tivly, that in one part < f thiir courfe their fhadows^ 
fell on iheir right ; a ciii un.llance iich gives confi- 
ih'ia’il., weight to the tru’h i the relatior 

•' Let it now l,e obferved, .'.lat Plnrnician mariners 
ravigiiti d the fleet of vS .,1 .mini ; the I’.nne people con- 
dn.Ued that of tlechn ; the fleet of Nccho fpent three 
ytais III ihe coinfc ot if.i voyage; that of Solomon 
tin! the fume ''i its courfe about two centuries before; 
the fleet of N,.cho faded Iroin a port on the- Red fe,a ; 
ihit of Si h.inon took its depaiture from Eloth or 
K/.ion-giber, (ituated on the lame fen : the fleet of the 
former returned by the Pdlais of Heiei * ; that of 
the latter, according to the hy]u;tlie(ib, piirfind tlie 
very fame roul;'. Such a coincidence of fimi.'.ir cir- 
cumflanecs iinitcl with thofe addueeJ in the ji'iccd- 
ing part of this ailicle, fiem to piove alinoH to a 
ieinonihatioa, that the navy of Huatn and Solomon 


imported by llie two kings, except Spain and the 
oppofite coalls ; that this country, in thofe ages, pro¬ 
duced not only filver, iron, tin, and lead, but Itke- 
wife gold in great abundance ; that the merchants of 
Kittini imported ivory, of which the Afherites rfladc 
benches f.H the Tyrians ; which commodity they bm(l 
have purchal'ed on the cnafi of Bafbitry, where the Jew* 
and Phceiiiciaiis would find the fame article; thatTar- 
fliilh being (itiuited in Spain, it w-a* impofliblc for a 
fleet failing, from Eloth or Ezion-geber, to arrive at 
that country without encompalHiig Africa ; that, ofOpj^;'i^ 
courfe, the fleet in queliion did aclually encompafs'^^'d iiii'fls 
that continent ; that the Ophir of Solothon mull bave^if "wef 
been fituated fomewhere on the ebaft of Africa, 
the well of the Cape, becaufe fjpin it the courfe to 
Tarihilh was more eligible i^jan to return the fame 
way back to E/.ioii-gcber,” 

Our author fujiports this concluflon by many othef 
arguments and authorities, which thv. limits preferibed 
us will not permit us to detail; but perhaps the arti¬ 
cle might be deemed incomplete if we did not (how 
hou' he obviates an objeAion that will readily occur 
to his theory. “ If tW ^rig^inal Ophir was feated on 
the coafl of Arabia FiW|c^J[|^d the modern rtg'lto of 
the fame name on the*.Weft>eoall of Africa,^^it may 
be made a queftion, how the latter country came to 
"be denominated from the former ,? Nothing (fays T* 

author) can be more cafy than toiinfwcr this qucltion. 

The praft'ce of adapting the name of an ancient counlryfwered. 
to a newly difcovCr^ one, refcmbling the other in ap¬ 
pearance, in fituatic^'lrt figure, in didauce, in the na¬ 
ture of the c'iinates^prodtidlions, &c. has ev. r been fo 
c-oinmun, that lb prowlicc iiillances would be aiiogetbcr 
fuperfluous. The newly difeovered region on the 
coalt of . 4 .frica abounded with the fame fpecies of com- 
modities by whch the original one was dilUnguiflied ; 
and of courfe, he name of the latter was annexed to 
the former.” 

VVltethcr Mr Bruce’s hypothefis, or Dr Doig’s, re- 
fpeAing the long difputed lituation of Solomon’s Ophir^ 
bi the t rue one, it is not for us to decide. Both arc 

plaufible, 



Ophira 

II 

Ophry*. 
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plaufiblc, both are fupportcd 

uncommon erudition ; but thma. tluu the 

arguments of eitlier writer f ‘-'">1“- 

' tation of thofc adduced 

(Jl- 

OPHIRA, in bota..^,^ i tnonogynia 
ordi r, belonging to t)j/«andria clafs of plants. I he 
involucrum is bfvalro' '• toi-olla te- 

trapi latous above } •*= ’’‘^‘''7 

OPHITES i„alural hittory, a fort of variegated 
marble, of a du’ik g'ound, fprinkkd with ipota 
of a lighter gTcC otherwife called/r/rn/iw. See the 
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article Mar at 
7phites, 


church hiftory, Chriilian heretics, fo 
called both veneration they had for tlie fer- 

pent that r‘‘optcd Eve, and the worlliip they paid to 
a real fer^*'*^ • pt'^tcaded that the ferpent was 
jefus C*"**'* *-^***^ taught men the knowledge 

of goo ' They diilinguidted between 

and • Jefus, they faid, was born of the Virgin, 
but '^ihrill came down from heaven to be united with 
hir» Jefus was crucified, but Chrift had left him to 
rAUrn to heaven. They diftiffguifiied the God of the 
Jews, whom they termed Jaldabaoth, from the fu- 
premc God : to the former they aferibed the body, to 
the latter the foul of men. They had a live ferpent, 
which they kept in a kind of cage ; at certain times 
they opened the cage door, and called the ferpent: 
the animat came out, and mounting upon the table, 
twined itfclf about fome loaves of bread ; this bread 
they broke a.nd diflributed it to the company, who all 
kiifed the ferpent: this they called their Eucharifi. 

OPHIIYS, TWVBi-AnE ; A genus of the diandria 
order, belonging to the gynanuria clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 7th order, 
Orchidea. The ne^farium is a little carinated below. 
The fpecies are numerous j btit the moft remarkable 
are the following ; 

I. The ovata, avatdeavtd Dphrys, of common twy* 
hlade, hath a bdiboiif-, fibraicd root ; crowned by two 
oval, broad, obtufe, veined, oppofitc leaves ; an credl, 
fucculeut, green llalk, fix or eight inches high, na¬ 
ked above, and lenniuated hy a loofe fpike of green- 
ifli flowcib, In-.ving the lip of the riciftarium bifid. 
The flowers Af ll.is I'j c. ies rcfcmble the fujare of gnnls. 

i, 'The j'ph'uV.i, fpira( prcp'it, or triple ladies trrjis, 
hath bulhnU^, oblong, a^tygat.'d roots; crowned hy 
a ctufter ol oval, potirttoS'fibbed leaves ; ciett limple 
flalks, hair a foot high ; terminated hy long fjiikes of 
wliitc oiiorlfer jua (loA'ersi, Uangitig to one fide, having 
the lip of th; neclai-ium entire, and crciiated. 

3. I’he nidus ■fiis, or bird's n.Jlt hath a bulbous, fi- 
bratid, cliiiler .i root; Upnght,0ick, fucculenl ll.dks, 
afoot h'gh, fhraiiud by the l^ves, and lerminatid 
by loolt ipikes of pale brown 'Bowers : having the 
lip of the nediarlum bifid. 

The anlhroptiplutra, man-Jhaped ophrys, or man-or- 
this, hath a roundifii bulbous root, crowned with three 
or four oblong leaves ; upright thick (talks, riling a 
foot and a luif h'gh ; adorned with narrow leaves, and 
terminated by loofe fpikc’ of greenifli flowers, rcpve- 
fenting the figure of a naked man ; the lip of the nec- 
tariuni linear tripartite, with the middle fegmeiil loiig- 
ell and b'fid. There is a variety with browuiih flow¬ 
ers tinged with gietif. 


5. Theor,'^-/ 7 -o»-fA«, hath two roui'difli 
bulbous roots, Clowned wilii oblong leaves; erett leafy 
flalks, from (ix to to or 12 liiehes high, terminated hy 
fpikes of infect- (lupt<1 greeni (It flowers, having tlichp 
of the ncdtai'ium .dmoit livc-lohed. This wonderful 
fpecies exhibits flowers in dilfereiit varieties, that repre- 
fent fingnlar h)',ures of (lies, bets, and other infetls ; 
and arc of diflerciil colours 111 the varieties. 

Cl, T'hc monoickls, or ntujly ophrys, hath a roiindifh 
bulbous root ; crowned wit It three or four oblong 
leaves; an creel .jked ilalk, fix iuehes higli; teimi- 
nated by a loofe Ipike of yelluwiih, imiflty feeuteJ 
flowers. 

Allthefe fix fpecies of ophrys flower in fummer, at 
diffeicnt limes in diifercnt forts, fioin May until J-ly ; 
and in moil of the fort.s exliibit a liiigul.ivly curio'as 
appearance. Tlie plants arc all pciviinial in root, which 
are of the hiilhous flcl.'iy kind, fro.11 wliieli tin. fiower- 
itiilks rife annually ill fpring, avul di eay in autimin ; -it 
which period is the proper time f.ir removing the rooti 
from one place to another. 'I'lii y all grow wild iii 
Britain, &c.; are rcfulcnts of woods, l^ogs, man'i.y 
grounds, (Icrile pallures, chalky foils, and the like 
places, uhere they flourilh and difpli'y ihi ir liiij/jkir 
flowers in great abundance, from which places they 
are introduc^ into gardens for vaiiety ; and havl ig 
procured fome plants at the proper feafon, and pl.uitcd 
them in foiU and iltuations foinewhat fimildr to that 
where they naturally grow, the roots will abide for fc- 
vcral ycats, and flower annually. 

As to their propagation, it may be tiled hy feed in 
a (hady border, as foon as it is ripe ; likcvvlfe by oi'- 
fets from the root, though they multiply fparingly in 
gardens; however, roots of fome (Itiiiding may Le 
examined at the proper feafon, and any offstts I’ep.i- 
rated and planted in the [iropei places. 

OPHTHALMOSCOTY, a branch of phyfiogno- 
my, which deduces the knowli, dge of a man’s temper 
and manner from the appearance of his eyes. 

OPHTHALMIA, m mLilicme, an iiiflamnuiti'iu 
of the nieii'diranes which iiivell tlie eye ; cfji •ccnily 
of the adnata, or albugiiieoiKi coat. See Mfc.oiv:iNi., 
N'^ 177. 

OPl ATE.S, medli’iiies of a thieker confilloiice tli lu 
a fyrup, pr.'pared with uiiiiim fearcely fliii.i. Tluy 
confilt of vaiious iiigrcdients, iimde up with lioi.. y 
or fynip ; and are to he ufed for a long time ei¬ 
ther for purgative, alterative, or eorroboiative inten¬ 
tions. 

The word opiate is alfo iifed, in general, for any 
medicine given with an intention to procure deep, whe¬ 
ther ill the form of ilei'lujiies, dii/ps, or pills. 

OPirflON is that juilgineiil which the mind forms 
of any propofilion tor the truth or f.ilfebood of which 
there is not fufficient evidence to produce fcience or 
abfolute belief. 

That the three angles of a plane triangle arc etjtial 
to two right angles, is not a matter of upiniin, not lan 
it with piv>pricty he eidlcd an ohjeA of the m.-ithimri- 
tician’s brlief; he dots more than ht live it ; he Ltu.tcs 
it to be true. When two or tlnee men, under no 
temptation to deceive, dielare that they were witnef- 
fes of an uncommon, though not preternatural event, 
their tt dimony is complete evidence, and produces ab- 
folutc heUif in the uunds of thofe to whom it is given ; 

I* f a but 




Or'i ipn but It dofs not produce fc'untt like rigid dcmonftration. 

11 Tlie fact is Hot doubted, but thoic who hare it on 
Opium. 

rcpi'rt do not kno-m it to be true, as they know the 
""" truth of propofitions intuitively or demonftrably cer* 
tain. Wlicn one or two men relate a ftory including 
many circumlhinccti to a third perti)n,'and another 
comes who pofilively contradiels it either in whole or 
in part, he to whom thofc jairiiig teflimonies are given, 
weighs all the circumitances in his own mind, balances 
the one againil.the other, and lends an alfent, wore or 
lefs wavering, to that lidc on which the evidence ap¬ 
pears to preponderate. This affent is his opinion re- 
ipedling thef_£ls of which he has received fuch dift’er- 
enl account*. 

Opinions are often formed of events not yet in be¬ 
ing. Were an officer from the combined armies, w'hich 
juft now f belicging Valenciennes, to come into 
the room where we arc writing, and tell us that thofc 
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ftrumetit that has being ftuck into Op'mtn. 

the head makes at ^ from-- 

thefe wounds the opt ^ taken 

off by a pcrlon who gc ,-,cld, and put up 

in a vel.el which he car., ^ his girdle ; at 

the fame time that this o^. colleded, the oppo- 
file iide ot the poppy head . funded, and the opium 
collected from it the next day.-pbey diftinguilh, how¬ 
ever, the produce of the firfl that of the 

fucceeding ones ; for the hrtt affoided by the 
plant is greatly fuperior to wba obtained after¬ 
wards. After they have colleftc.^be opium, they 
moillen it with a fmall quantity of wv.^ or honey,.and 
work it a long time upon a flat, hard, ah fmooth board, , , , 
with a thick and llrong iiillrument of i.. w'ood* 
till it becomes of tiic confiftencc of pile , then 
work it up with their hands, and foi-m it 1,^ cakes or 
rolls for falc. 


armies are in good health and high fpirits} that every 
Ikot which they fire upon the fortrefs produces fome 
efftd; and that they have plenty of excellent provi- 
fions, M'hilrt the befieged are perilhing by hunger; we' 
ll'.ould abfohitely ie/iVs'e every faft which he had told us 
upon the evidence of his tellimony ; but/W’C could on¬ 
ly be of opinion that the gamfon muft fnrrender. 
In forming opinions of this kind, UJpoiili 'which, in a 
great meafure depends our fuccefa' i#, any purfuit, 
every circumftancc fhould be carefullyatt'Cftdcd to, and 
our judgments guided by former experience. Truth 
is a thing of fucli importance to man, that he fliould 
always purfue tiie heft methods for attaining it; and 
when the objeft eludes all his rcfearchc.s, he ftioiild re¬ 
medy the difappointmciit, by attaching himfelf to that 
which has the ftrongeft refeinblancc to it ; and that 
which moft refembles truth is calKd ^roiuZ/ 7 /.^', as the 
judgment which is foinicdof it is termed opinion. See 
raOBABlLlTV. 

OPITS, or OpiTius (Martin), a celebrated Ger¬ 
man poet, bora at Breflaw. He i.equired great fame 
by his Latin, and more by his G.rman poems; and, 
rctiiing to Dantzic, wrote a hillory of the ancient 
Daci: lie died of the plague in 1O39. 

OriTs (Henry), a IcanieJ Lutheran divine, born at 
Altcnburg in Mifnia in 1642. He was profeffor of 
theology and of the oriental languages at Kiel, where 
he acquired great reputation by a variety of excellent 
Works cciiccriiiiig oriental literature and Hebrew anti- 
ruities. He died in 1712. 

OPIUM, in the materia medica, is an infpiffated 

i 'll Ice, partly of the nfinous and paitly of the gummy 
iii.d, brought to us in cakes from eight ounces to a 
pound weight. It is veiy heavy, of a denfe texture, 
and not perfeftly dry ; but, in general, cafily receives 
an iniprelTion from the Pnger : its colour is a browiiifli 
yellriw, lo very dark ami duffiy that at firft it appears 
black ; it has a dead and faint fineil, and its tafte is 
very'bitter and acrid. It is to be chofen moderately 
firip, and not too foft ; itsfinell and tafte fhould be very 
ftrong, and care is to be taken that there be no dirty 
or ftony niatter in it. 

Opium is the juice of the papaver alburn, or white 
poppy, with whjch the fields of Afia Minor are in 
many places fown, as ours arc with corn. When the 
heads arc near ripening, they wound them with au in- 


Opitim at prefeni. is in great efteem, andij one of 
the moft valuable of all the firaplc medicines^ In its 
effeds oil the animal I'yftcm, it is the moft extrauninary 
fubftance in nature. It touches the nerves as it verez»«/rh ^ 
by magic and irreliftible power, and fteeps the fenlvin/ty »» the 
forgctfulnefs; even in oppo'fition to the determined tj 

of the philofopher or pliyfiologift, apprtfed of its nar-*^*' r iarn 
cotic elTeA. 

I'he modification of matter is infinite; and who (hall 
truly fay by what pectiliar or fpecific configuration of 
its parts, opium, even 4 in the quaatky of a fmglc grain, 
adminlftcred to the human bofty, (tiidl affuage the moft 
raging paif, and procure profound fleep i 

The action of matter upon matter, thus exemplified 
in the effeCt of opium on the animal fyftem,yi8 not lefs 
aftonifliing and iiicomprehenfible, than that of fpirit 
upon matter, or the agency of mind on the motive 
powers of the body. 

The firft effefis of opium are like thofe of a ftronj^^ 
ftimulating cordial, but arc fuoi^j^fucccedcd by univeruii 
languor or incfilUbla propenfi^'to fleep, attended with 
dreams of-the tnoll rapturous and enthufiaftic kind, s 
After thofi contiaiy cfiefts are over, which are gene- ' 
rally terminated by a profufe fweat, the body.beeomes 
cold and torpid; the mind penfive and defponding} 
the head is affeded with ftupor, and the ftomach with 
ficknefs and naufea. ' ’ 

It is not our bufinefV.^st^er is it in our pouWy to 
reconcile that diverfity l^^^pon which has 
vailed concerntng thc manhe^ln which opium'pIt^uOrt 
its effeifts; or to determine whether it ails Amply on 
the brain and nerves, or, acco*3iiag, to the experiments 
of Fontana, on the mafs of blood only. 

Opium is thffffioft lovercign remedy in the materia 
medica, fur eafing'Ji|K and procuring fleep, nM alfo 
the moft certain autHg^ll^odic yet known ; but, like 
other powerful mcdwihw, becomes highly noxic.u; to 
the human conftitution, nbd even mortal, when irap.o- 
perly admiriiftercd. Its liberal and long-contimicd ufe 
has been obferved greatly to injure the brain and 
nerves, and to dtminifh their influence on the vital 
ovgaiii of the body. By its firft efl'etts, which ate 
exhilarating, it excites a kind of tempoiary delirium, 
which difliputes and cxh.'<u(ls the fpirits ; and, by its 
fubfequent naicetic power, occafions confufion of ideas 
and lefs of rntrat^ry, attemkd with naufea, giddinefs, 

hcadach,, 
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headac^l, and conftuMtion of tlv*"’'*'*' * 

'it fecns to fufpM;d ortlimi.ufh feci-ct.ons 

and excretions of the body, <>''*7 

excepted. ' 

Tiiofc who take opium b«orne enervated 

and toon look old • whm ’»* ‘•“«y 

and experience the laniru«-“^ dejctlion of fpirits com¬ 
mon to fueh as dniik *“ 5 

the bad effetis of whir'"^ '* I'acc, like thofc, 

they are not cafiiy .■*’«ved without a repetition of 
the dofe. 

By the indiferi*"^*^^ preparation pf 

opium called Go/y’^ cordld, many children arc year¬ 
ly cut off; for' ‘® frequently given dofe after dofe, 
without rnodi^^’®'** ignorant women and merce¬ 
nary nurfes, ^ cries of infants and lull them 

to lleep, rendered ftupid, in- 

»aive, am'^cki-'ty- 

Opiiiy is univerfally known to be tjfed as a luxury- 
in the Grofe informs us, that moft of the 

hard .Vbouring people at Surat, and efpecialty the por- 
great quantiiics of this drug, which, they pre- 
teid, enables them to work, an*!! carry heavier burdens 
flan they otherwife could do. Someof thefe, ourauthor 
klTures us, will take more than an ounce at a time 
without detriment. Many people in opulent circum- 
ftancee foUow the fame cuftora, but with very different 
motives. Some ofe it merely for the fake of the plcaf- 
ing delirium it ettuHons ; others fur venereal purpo- 
fes, as by this meahs they can lengthen the amorous 
congrefs as much as they pleafe, though they thus are 
certain to bring on an abfolute impotency and prema¬ 
ture old ^ge at laft. For this purpofe it is ufu^ly ta¬ 
ken in milk ; aud when they have a mind to check or 
put.an end to its operation, they fwalluw a f^ioonful or 
two of lime juice, or any fimdar acid. 

Belides thefe effefts of opium, it is faid by the In¬ 
dians to have a very fingular one in bringing on a 
feeming heavinefs of the head and fleepinefsof the eye, 
at the. fame time that it really produces great watch- 
futnefs. It is alfo confidered as a great infpirer of 
couri^e, or rather infenlibility to danger; fo that the 
commanders make no fcruple of allowing large quan¬ 
tities of it to the fuldiers when they are going to 
battle or engaged in any hazardous enterprife. 

•P)* hell opium in tlte ■^O^ld is faid to come from 
^ Plitl^on the rjvery,Oaiw|^i'W«i‘C, at leall, the great- 
'ieft traffic of it iaiilade^id from whence it is expoit- 
cd all over India; though in fume parts, cfpecially 
on the Malay coaft 4 ,"it is prohibited under pain of 
death, on account of the madm-L, and murders con- 
feqiient upon that T.adnefs, wh'ch^ j|!5|r, occalioiicd by it; 
notwilhftanding which IVvere .m^ibltiun, however, it 
is plentifully finuggleJ into, all-roefe coiin»rics.—The 
foil about the Ganges is accou^^tid bed for prodiieing 
the ftronged kind of opium ; of which the foUtnving re¬ 
markable inftanee is rtl sled. “ A nabob of ti.cfc pa.ts 
having invited an Englifli fadoiy to an ciitertainmi.nt, 
a young gentleman, a writer in the Company’s fcrvice, 
fauntcring about the garden, plucked a poppy and 
fucked the head of it. In conKqnence of this he fell 
into a profound deep ; of which the nabob being ap- 
prifed, and likewife informed of the particular bed 
out of which he had t-aken the flower, < xpreffed his 
forrow ; acquainting his friends at the fame time that 
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the poifon was too ftroiig to admit of any remedy; Opium, 
which accordingly proved true, and the unfortunate 
gentleman never awaked.” 

Opium applied externally is emollient, relaxing, and 
difcutientr'hnd greatly promotes fuppuration : if long 
kept upoh'-tKe fkin, it takes off the hair, and always 
occafions an itching in it: fometimes it exiilccrates it, 
and raifes little blifters, if applied to a tender part. 
Sometimes, on exteraal appheation, it allays pain, aud 
even occafions fleep : hut it muit. by no meaas be ap¬ 
plied to the head, cfpecially to the futures of the 
Ikull; for it has been known to have the mod terrible 
efleds in this application, and even to bring on death 
itfclf.' 

It appears, too, from fomc curious experiractils made Ah fxprri- 
by Dr Leigh, to aA as the mod powerful of all dyptics. mentalinqui^ 
” Having laid bare the crural artery of a rabbit (fays '7 
the Dodlor), 1 divided it, when the blood indantly^^'^r^^" 
flew out with confiderable velocity ; Come of a droug^jf"”^’ 
folution was then applied to the divided artery, the 
ends of which in a fliort fpace of time contradlcd, and 
the hxmorrhagy ceafed. The fame experiment was 
performed on the brachial artery with like fuccefa.” 

The efFc^lj of a drong folution of opium upon the 
heart, app^i^.from the fame experiments-to be very ex¬ 
traordinary. X opened the thorax of a rabbit (fays the 
Dodor), a^^b^ilTedfion placed the heart in full view; 
the aorta was divided, and ilie animal bled lill it ex¬ 
pired. After the heart had remained motionlcfs ten mi¬ 
nutes,andeveryappearance of lifehad ceafed fur thefame 
length of time, 1 poured on the heart a quantity of my 
drong folution ; it was indaully thrown into motion,, 
which continued two minutes : 1 then added more of the 
folution, and the a£fion was again renewed. By thus 
repeating my applications, the motions of the heart 
were fupported more than ten minutes. I afterwards 
opened the thorax of a rabbit, and, without doing any 
injury to the large blood veffels, placed the heart in 
view. A quantity of my drong folution was then ap¬ 
plied to it, which fo accelerated the motions as to ren¬ 
der it impofllble to number them : by renew'ing the 
application, thefe were continued for fome confiderable 
time. The furface of the heart now appeared uncom¬ 
monly red, and continued fo fome time.” 

Opium contains gum, refill, effential oil, fait, and 
earthy matter ; but its narcotic or fomniferous power 
has been experimentally found to refidc in its ejential 
oil. 

OPOBALSAMUM, in the materia incdica. Opo- 
balfam, or balm of Gilead. Sec Amvxis. 

Mr Bruce, the celebrated traveller, W'hom we have 
frequently bad eccalion to introduce to our readers with 
that praife to which we think his labours have fully 
entitled him, employs fcveral pages of his Appendix 
in afeertaining the antiquity and native foil ol the bal- 
fam tree, with other particulars of that nature ; after- 
which lie gives us the following account of the opo- 
balfamuin, or juice flowing from it: “ At fiid when j6 
is received into the bottle or vafe from the wound 
from whence it iffues, it is of a light yellow colour, 
apparently turbid, iu which there is a «hitifli cad, 

\vi,ich 1 apprehend aie the globules of air that per. 
vadc the whole of it in its lirll date of fermentation j 
it then appears very light upon ihaking. As it fettles 
and cools, it turns clear, aud lofcs that milkiucfs which 

it 
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Dpobalf.!- it firfl. had when flowing from the tree into the buttle, 
mu'-.i, [|,g colour of liuiK-y, and appears more 

heavy than at liril. After being kept for 
y.ars, it grows a much deeper yellow, and of the co¬ 
lour ofgolil. I have foiue of it, wliicli, as I have al¬ 
ready mentioned in niy 'I'tavels, I got from the cadi of 
Medina in the 1768 ; it is now Hill deeper in colour, 
full as much lo a» the yellowed honey. It is perfcilly 
fluid, and ha* loft very little either of its tafte, fmell, 
or weiglit. 'I'lie finell at liril is violent an<l llrtjngly 
pufigent, giving a fenfation to the brain like to tl^t of 
Volatile falls when raihly drawn up by an i^Q^bua 
pei'lon. This lulls in proportion to .its frefliniliflii for 
being neglected, and the bottle uncorked, it'o^ujckly 
lotes this quality, as it probably will at la(l b^y age, 
whatever care is taken of it. 

“ In its pure and frefli Hate it diflblves eaflly in 
water. If dropped on a woollen cloth,' it will walh out 
ealily, and leaves no Rain. It is of an acrid, rough, 
pungent taRe ; is ufed by the Arabs in all complaints 
of the ftomach and bowels, is reckoned a powerful an^ 
tifeptic, and of ufe in preventing any infe£lion of the 
plague. Thei'e qualities it now enjoys, in all probabi¬ 
lity, in common with the various balfams we have re¬ 
ceived from the new world, fuch as the bal(am of Tolu, 
of Peru, and the reR ; but it is alw 4 y$ oifed,- and in 
particular ellecmed by the ladies as.'gi’cofmetic : As 
fuch it has kept up its reputation is the call to this 
very day. The manner of applyinl'- it is this; You 
firR go into the tepid bath till the pores are fufRciently 
opened ; you then anoint yourfelf with a fmall quan¬ 
tity, and as much as the vefl'cls w'ill abforb. Never- 
fading youth and beauty are faid to be the confequencet 
of this. The purchafe is eafy.enough. Ido not hear 
that it ever has been thought rcRorativc after the lofs 
of either.” 

OPOCALPASITM, OrocAasAsoM, or Apocal- 
p Asu M ; a gummy rslinous fubilance, which has a Rrong 
refemblance to the bell liquid myrrh, and which in the 
time of Galen tH'ty mixed w’ith myrrh. It was diiScult, 
according to this writer, to dillinguifli the one from 
the other unlefs by their effefls. It was a poifonous 
juice, whicli frequently produced lethargy and fudden 
Rrangling. lie declares that he has known feVeral 
perfons who died in confeqnencc of inadvertently tak¬ 
ing myrrh -in whicli there was a mixture of opocarba- 
fnm. Perhaps it was only a juice compofed of a folu- 
tion of euphoibia, in which drops of ojjtiom were ma¬ 
cerated. Poifons of this kind have fre’^'.tithc immemo¬ 
rial been a.s common in Africa as arrows poifon- 

cd with the juice of-tbe mancanilla is lii America. 

Mr Bruce, the Abyfliriiaii traveller,'fays that he faw 
in a Mahometan village a large tree, which was fo co¬ 
vered with knots and balls of gnra on the upper part 
of the trunk and on the large branches, that it had 
a monllrouB appearance. From fome inquiries which 
he made on this fuhjcA, he found that certain mer¬ 
chants had brought tliis tree from the country of the 
good myrrh, which is Troglodytria (for it dots not 
grow in Arabia), and that they had planted it for the 
lake of its gum ; with which thtfe MufTnlmans Raich 
the blue Rnfra of Surat, which they receive damaged 
from Mocha, in order to barter them with the Galla 
and the Abyflinians. This tree is called Jaffa / and 
Mr Bruce declares that he has fecn it completely co- 
Ttu'ed with beautiful crimfun flowers of a very uticom- 


nion tlruAure. The fame traveller obferves, that the Opocalpa- 
fafla gum is well \ilculatcd, both on account of its hi"’> 
abundance and its coiour, to augment the quantity of 
myrrh; and he is the more contirmed in liis opinion, 
becaufe every thing lv.id|j him to think that no other 
guminifcrous tree, poflefl^of the fame properties with 
the lalTa, grows in the myVji country. In Ihort, he 
thinks it almoR beyond a iSoubt.tliat the gurn of the 
falfa tree is the opocalpafum,;\and he fuppoles Galtu 
millaken in aferibing any fatal property to this drug ; 
and that many were believed to\c killed by it, vvliofe 
death might, perhaps, with mo^ juRicc, have been 
..placed to the account of the pliylician. Mr Bruce 
adds, that though the Trogloditcs 6f the myrrh coun¬ 
try are at prefent more ignorant ihita formerly, they 
arc nevertlicJefs well acquainted with Ke properties of 
their limples : -and that wbiid they wilh to increaie the 
fale of their commodities, they would nei^{r mix with 
them a poifon which muR ncccflarily diminilh it. In this 
wu accede .to his opinion } but we muR iiRer from 
him when'hc'fays that no gutn or refin with \hich we 
are acquainted is a mortal poiibn : the favages l^f both, 
hemiiphercs are acquainted with but too many oftilicm. 

The gum of thc faffa tree, according to Mr Bruce, ia 
of a dofe fmuuth grain, of a brown dull colour, bat 
fometimes very tianfparent ; it fwdls and becomes^ 
white in water; it has a great refemblance in its pro-\ 
perties to gum tragacunth, and may be eaten with all 
fafety. From all this it appears ttotv the opocalpafum 
mentioned by Piiiiy- is not the falfa gum deferibed by 
Mr Bruce. 

OrOPANAX, in the materia medica, is a gum- 
refln of a tolerably lirm texture, ufually brought to us 
in loofe granules or drops, and fometimes in large 
malTcs, formed of a number of thefe bonncdled by. a 
quantity of matter of the fame kiiid ; but thefe, art 
ufually loaded with exti-aneoas matter, and are greatjj 
inferior <0 the pure loofe kipd. ... The drops or gra¬ 
nules of the fine opopanax fin the ontflde of a 
brownilH red colour, and df'“B 'duiky' yeDbwilh or 
whitilh colour within : they are of a fomewhat unftu- 
ous appearance, finooth on the furface; ani are to be 
chofen in clear pieces, of a ftrong foiififll iuid acrid 
tafte. 

This gummy fubi^nce is obtained from the roots 
of an umbellifcroua..|^^i,jSfhieh grows fpontaniBOufly 
in the warmer bears the colds ^.l^is. , 

The juice is b^iiiSght imtff ^j^keyarid the F.aft^feiJiess 
and its virtues are'thufe of an attenuating and ajm'rienc 
medicine. Boerhaavc frequently employed it, along 
with ammoniacuin and galba»^m;'-’rip hypochondriacal 
diforders, obllru^q.us of tlie abdoipiuai vifeera, and 
fuppreffions of'^|jji||iujRrual evacuations from a flug- 
gilhnefs of munoU^[|»Slitirs, and a'want of due vlaRi- 
city of the fwEds t intentions it 'h an ufeful 

ingredient in the p^liil|li,^p)mofa; and compound pow¬ 
der of myrrh of the London Pharmacopteia, but it is 
not employed in any compofiiion of the Edinburgh.— 

It may be given by itfelf in the dofe of a feniple, or 
half a drachm: a whole dmeiun proves in many conllitu- 
tions gently purgative : alfo dilpels fl itiilencics, is good 
in allhmas, in inveterate coughs, and in diforders of the 
head and nerves. 

Dotlor Woodville, in his Medical Botany, gives the 
following account of this veg.-tablc : “ It is of the 
order, and pentmdria clafs of plants: the root ia 
3 pctennial. 
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•popami. perennial, thick, fle(h3', Uperinc: lili the garden parf- 
•'•■I) : the llalk is ftroiig, branched rough towards the 
bottom, and rife* feveu or ei'd> feet in height; the 
leaves are pinnaled, ronhlliiig o'fcveral pairs of pinii®, 
which arc oblong, ferrated, v'uwd, and towards the 
bafe appear unformed on the upper fide : the flowers 
are ftna'l, of a yellowifli eolonr, and terminate the 
Item and branches in flat umbels ; the general ^aiid 
partial umbels are compofd uf many radii; the gene¬ 
ral and partial involuertpiuc commonly both wanting ; 
all the florets are fertiW and have an uniform appear¬ 
ance; the petals are”five, lance-lhaped, and cuiled 
inwards; the five filaments are fpreading, curved, 
longer than tlic petals, and furniftied with rouiuliftk 
antherx ; the gei«>cn is jibiced below the corolla, fup- 
porting two nfened ilyles, which are fupplied with 
blunt ftigmata t the fruit is elliptical, compreflVd, di- 
■ Tided into- two parts, containing two flat feeds, cn- 
compafled with a narrow border. See Plate CCCLI. 
It is a natii^e of the foutlt of Europe, and flowers ia 
June and July- 

“This fpecies of parfnep was .cultivated in 1731 
by Mr P. Miller, wlio obferves, that its ‘ roots are 
large, fweet,, and accounted very nourifliing,’ there¬ 
fore recommended for cultivation in kitchen gardens. 
It bears the com of our climate very' well, and ciini- 
moniy maturates .its feeds, and its juice here manifefts 
fome of thofe quiljties which are difeovered in the of¬ 
ficinal opopanax j but it is only in the warm regions 
ofthe eaft, and where tliis plant is a native, that its 
juice concretes into this gtimmy refinous drug. Opo- 
anaX is obtained by means of incifions made at the 
ojtom of tlic ftalk of the plant, from whence the juice 
gradually ciudfcs; and by undergoing fpontancous con¬ 
cretion, aflumes the appearance under*which \vc hure 
it impQMed from Turkey and the Ealt Indies. It readi¬ 
ly mingles with water, by triture, into a milky liquor, 
which on (landing clepofites a portion of refinous mat¬ 
ter, and becomes yellowifc : to retlified fpirit it yields 
a gold-coloured tinfluve, which taftca and fmelis ftrong- 
ly of opopanax. Water diilillcd from it is imptegnat- 


cd with its fmell, but no eflential oil is obtained on Oporto 
committing moderate quantities to the operation.” II _ 
See PasTANACA, of which opopanax is a fpecies. Op tic. 

OPORTO, or Porto ; a rich, handfome, and con-" 
fiderable town of Portugal-, in the province of Entre 
Douro e Minho, with a biftiop’s fee. It is a place 
of great importance, and by nature almoft impregnable. 

It is noted for its ftrong wines ; and a large quantity 
is from thence exported into Britain, whence all fed 
wines tliat come from Spain or Portugal are called 
‘^ines. It is feated 011 the declivity of a mountain 
neat {he river Duero, which forms an excellent har¬ 
bour. W. I.ong. 8, 1. N. Nat. 41. o. 

OPOSSl'M, in xoology. Sec DinELPins. 

OPPENIIEIM, a town of Germany, in the lower 
palatinate of the Rhine, and capiial of a bailiwick of 
the fame name ; feated on tbe declivity of a hill near 
the Rhine. E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 49. 48. 

OPPIANUS, a poet and grammarian of Anazarba 
tn Cilicia, in tbe fecund cent ury. He compofed a poem 
of hunting, and nnotlier of fidnug, for which Anto-s 
ninus Caracalla gave him as many golden crow ns at 
there were yerfes in his poems ; they were hence eallcd 
Oppian't goldtn verfet. He died in the 3olh year 01 
his age. 

OPPILA’i'lON, in medicine, the aCl of obftniifl- 
ing or (lopping up the pailage of ilie body, by re¬ 
dundant or peccant humoiiis. This word is chiefly 
ufed for obllrucllons in the lower belly. 

OPTATIVE Mooii, ill grammar, that which (erscs 
to exprefs an ardent delire or wiftifor fomethnig. 

In moll languages, except the Greek, the optative 
is only exprefled by prefixing to the fnbjundive au ad¬ 
verb of vvifliing: as utinam, in Latin ; 71/11/ a Dim, 
jn French ; and would to God, in Ergliili. 

OPTIC ANGLF, the angle which the optic axes of 
both eyes make with one another, as they lend to meet 
at fume diflance before the eyes. 

Optic Axis, the axis of the eye, or a line going 
through the middle of the pupil and the centre of the 
eye. 
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lich eltatoent of light, 

pheiiMetia of vifiqn.'' 

Iip'IlQRY. 

§ I. Difeoveries cotuerning the JLdght. 

w- . t , The element of Light has occujiaX&udi of the at- 
^‘^*'’!f****‘tention of thinking men ever flute tl^phcnomeiia of 
the^expl5 l'*'^e ohjecls of rat^ifiil inveflig.atiiin. 

mtion^^of Tlie difeoveries that have from irime to lime been 
.the pheno- made toncerning it, are fo fully inCerted under the ar- 
Wmiof tick Li^ht, that there is little room for any further 
addition here. The nature of that fubtile clement 
is indeed vry little known as y'ct, notwithftanding all 
the endeavors of philofophers ; and whatever liile is 
taken with i-gard to it, .whether we fuppofe it to 
confiil of an in'mity or frnaU particles propagated hy 
a repvilfive powtr from the luminoas body, or whether 
we fuppofe it to\oufill in the vibraiioiiH of a liib' ile 
fluid, there are pWigions diffieidties, almolt, if not 
totally iofuperablc, which will attend the explanation 
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of its pheni^alklitl*... In many parts of this work tbe ■ 
identity of' li^ht'of the cledtric fluid is afllited : 
tills, however, doth-not in the leall intcifeie with the 
phenomena of optics ; all of ivliieh art guided by ibc 
fame invariable laws, whether we fiippofe light to be 
a vibration of that fluid, or any thing tlfc. We (hall 
therefore proceed to, 

^ 2. Difeovertes concerning the Rtfra^lion of Light. ^ 

We find that the ancients, though they made very Rcfr.'rtion • 
few opiical experiments, iievertbilefs knew, fliat whentnewn to 
light pafl'ed through mediums of difl’erent .lenfitie.s, it**/' 
did not move forwaid in u (Iraiglit line, but was bent * 
or nfiailrd, out of its courle. This wrs probably 
fiiggeiled to them by the appearance of a (traighl iliek 
partly immcifed in water; and we find many que- 
(lions concerning this .and other optical appearances in 
Arillolle ; to which, however, h;s aniwen. are inlig- 
niticant. Arcbiiiudes is even laid to have written a 
Ireaiife concerning the appearance of a ring or circle 
under water, and thcrcfoie could not have been igno- 
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rant of tl>e common phenomena of refraclion. But the 
:incicnt« weie not only acquainted with thefe more or-- 
dinary appearances of rcfraftiou, but knew alfo the pi o- 
duAion of colovu-s by j (tfraAcdJiglu. Sciicca fays, ihat 
if the light of the fun lliines tliruiigh an angular piece 
of glafs, it will fliow all the colour* of the rainbow. 
Thefe colours, however, he fays, are falfr, fuch as are 
ften in a pigeon’s neck when it change* its p 'lition ; 
and of the fame nature, he fiiys, it a fpecnlutn, which, 
without having any colour of its own, ail'umcs that of 
any other body. It appears alfo, that the ancient* were 
not unacquainted with the magnifying power of glafs 
globes filled with water, though they do not fecin to 
j have known any thing of the reafon of this power; 
tnd the *od the ancient engravers are fiqtpofcd to have made 
m.ignifyingufc of a glafs globe filled with water to magnify their 
power i.r figures, and thereby to work to more advantage. 
gU. globes. tlie power of tranfparent bodica of a fpherical 
form in magnifying or burning wa* not wdiolly un¬ 
known to the ancients, is further probable from cer- 
tain gems preferved in the cabinets of the curious, 
which aic fuppofed to have belonged to the Druids. 
They arc made of rock cryftal, of various forms, 
amongfl: which are found fomc that are lenticular and 
others that are fpheried : and though they are not 
fufliciently wrought to perfonn their office as well a* 
they might have done if they had been more judi- 
cioufly executed, yet it is hardly pofliblo that their ef- 
fc£l:, in magnifying at Icait, could have efcaped the no¬ 
tice of ihofe who had often occafion to handle them ; 
if indeed, in the fpherical or lenticular form, they 
were not folely intended for the purpofes of burn¬ 
ing. One of thefe, of the fpherical kind, of about an 
inch and a half diameter, is preferved among the fof- 
fds given to the univcrfity of Cambridge by Dr Wood¬ 
ward. 

The fird treatife of any note written on the fubjeft 
of optic.s, was by the celebrated allroaonicr Claudius 
Ptolcrnseus, who lived about the middle of the fecoud 
century. The treatife is loll; but from the accounts 
^ of others wc find that he treated of ailronomical r«- 
Rcfr-iftion fraftioiis. Though refraction in general had been ob- 
fiift trr.lied fc)ved very early, it is pofllble that it might not have 
ft.icntiui.al. occurred to any pliilofopher much before his time, 
ly l y Pto- {},(. of (jj,. fuuj moon, and ftaiSt mud undergo 
icr"). g iiuiilar rtfrarlion in coitfcqucnce obliquely 

upon the grofs atmofphcre that fplTOttli^ .the earth ; 
and that they muft, by thr-t mean*,' b« turned out of 
their rectilinear courfe, fo as to caufc thofe luminarits 
to appear higher in the heavens than they would other- 
wife do. The firft ailronomcrs were not aware that 
the intervals between liars appear h-fs near the horizon 
than near the meridian; and, on this account, they muft 
have been iruicli embarralTcd in their obfervations. But 
it is evident that I’tolemy was aware of thi.s circum- 
ftanee, by the caution, that he give* to allow fome- 
thing for it, upon every rccouife to ancictit obferva- 
y tions. 

Hi* hypo- This philofopher alfo advances a very fciilible hypo¬ 
thecs cor- tlitlls to account for the remarkably greater apparent 
termeg yf moon when fecn near the horizon, 

fue and'^ The mind, he fays, judges of the iizc of objeiSts by 
moon. means of a preconceived idea of their diftatice from 
us : and this diftance is fancied to be greater when a 
number of objccls are iiiterpofed between the eye and 
the body we arc viewing ; which is the c«fc when we 
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fee tbe heavenly bwHes near the horizon. In hU Al- 
mag<ft, however, h alcribes this .Mj.earaiice to a re- 
fra£t’on of tne rays W vapourf, which actually enlarge 
the angle under vbut the luminaries apjic.ir j juft as 
the angle is enlarged W which an object is feen from 
under water. 

In the i2(h century, tie nature of refraflion w’aa 
largely conhdered by Alliaien an Arabian writer; in- ■■ 

, ■foniucli that, having made ixperimcnts upon it at the 
common furfacc between air and water, air and glafs, ^ ♦ 
water and glafs or cryllal; andibcing prepofTcfTcd with®'^^**""* 
the ancient opinion of eryftallhe orbs in the regions** ***“ 
above the atmofphcre, he even sifpeclcd a refratlion 
iliere alfo, and fancied he could puve it by aftroiiomt- 
cal obfervations. This author dedutes from hence fe- 
veral properties of atmofpherical refraftion, as that it 
incrcafcs the altitudes of all objedts in the heavens; 
and he firft advanced, that the ftars arc Ibmeiimes feen 
above the horizon by means of refradiou, when they 
are really below it. Tb;* obfervation wis confirmed 
by Vitellio, B. W«ltberus, and efpccially by the ex¬ 
cellent obfervations of Tycho Brahe. Alhazen obferv- 
ed, that refraction conlrafls the vertical diameters and Vj 
di fiances of the heavenly bodies, and that it is the 
caufc of the twinkling of the ftars. But wc do not find 
that either he, or his follower Vitellio, knew any thing . 
of its juft quantity. Indeed it is tot^finaU t<ldeter¬ 
mined except by very .|m;c urate in^riifthents, and^tbere- 
■ fore we bear little more of it till ij^t the year 1500 ; 
at which time great attention was p»d to it by Ber¬ 
nard Wolther, Micftlin, arid others, but chiefiy by Ty- 
cbo Brahe. ; 

Alliazcn fuppofed that the refrad:iou of,the' atmo- 
fphere did not depend upon the vaponta-iifit, a* Wa* 
probpbly the opiaion of philofophers before hi* time, 
but on the different tranfparency ; by which, as Mon- 
tncla conjeSures, he meant the denlity of the grofs ailj 
contiguous to the earth, aud the ether or fubtile air 
that lies beyond it. In exami^irig the.effeds of refrac¬ 
tion, he endeavours to prove that it is fo far froai be- . 
ing the caufc of the heavenly bodies appea^us larger 
near the horizon, that it would make theov^pptnr IcTs ; 
two liars, he fays, appearing-nearer togisfher in the 
horizon, than ae^^Jflxc meridian. This' phcnotnerib{a, 
he ranks among ^^|^1 deceptions. of 

fiance, he faM, by.'i^i^'l^jiig the ang|||.,;|^^whi^ 
objefts appef^ij^itli' their&ppofed ' 

if thefe angks-.lre nearly equal, and the oini#|eW one 
ohjtft be conecived greater ^hian that of the other, it 
will be imagined to be near the 

horizon, he i# alwayi imagined to be further from 
us than any^t|^*|Mrt of the concave furface. Roger 
Bacon afctibe^xl^ aipqDunt of the horizontal moon to 
Ptolemy ; and it is examined, and objeded to 

by B. Porta. 

Ill the writings of this Bacon, whofe genius ji-'chaps 
equalled that of his great natnefakc Lord Vernam, wc 
find the firft diftintt account of the magnifying power 
of glaire94 and it is not improbable, that whit be wrote 
upon thivTubjed gave rife to that moft ifeful inven¬ 
tion of fpedacles. For he fays, that if an objed be 
applied clofe to the bafe oC the large fegment of a 
fplicrc of glafs, it will appear magnifies. He alfo treats 
of the ajipearance of an objed ihrougl ® globe, and fay* 
that he was the firft who obferved tie refradion of lays 
into it. 


la 
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7 In 1770, Vitcllio, a native of Poland, publiflied a 
Of Vitellio. of optics, containing all that was valuable in 

Alhazcn, and digefted in a much more intelligible and 
metliodical manner. He obferves, that light is always 
loft by refratlion, in confequence of which the objefts 
fecn by refrafted light always appear lefs luminous ; 
but he does not pretend to eftimatc the quantity of this 
lofs. He reduced into a table the refult of his eTperi- 
ments on the refradtive powers of air, w.itcr, aud 
glafs, correfpondiiig to different angles of incidence. 
In his account of the horizontal moon he agrees ex- 
aflly with Alhazen; obferving, that in the horizon 
file feeras to touch the earth, and appears much more 
diftant from us than in the zenith, on account of the 
intermediate fpacc containing a greater variety of ob¬ 
jects upon the vifiblc furfacc of the earth. He aferibea 
the twinkling of the ftars to the motion of the air in 
which the light is rcftadled ; and to illuftratc this hy- 
pothcfis, he obferves, that they twinkle dill more when 
viewed in water put in motion. He alfo Ihows, that re- 
fradlion is neceffary as well as reflection, to form the 
rainbow ; becaufe the body which tKe rays fall upon 
is a tranfparent fubitance, at the furface of which one 
part of the light is always refledted and another re* 
fradted. But he feems to confldcr refradtion as ferv- 
ing only to cohdenfe the light, and thereby enabling 
*■ it to make a ftrdj^r impreffion upon the eye. This 
writer makes allpmajoy ingenious attempts to explain 
’ refradtion, or to afclSItain the law of it. He alfo con- . 
liders the foci of '^kfs fpheres, and the apparent fize 
of ohjcdls feen through them; though upon thefe fiib- 
jedts lie is not at all exadt. It is fiifiicient indeed to 
Ihow the Hate of knowledge, or lather of ignorance, at 
.jjifvi. that tirae,^qj()bferve, that both Vitellio, and his mafter 
Alhazen, endeavour to account for objedts appearing 
larg^ when they are feen under wmter by the circular 
figure of its furface ; iznee, being fluid, it conforms to 
the figure of the earth.. 

Of Roger Contenvporary with Vitellio was Roger Bacon, a 
Bacon.. „ man of very cxtenfivc genius, and who wrote'upon 
abnoft every branch of fcience; yet in this branch he 
does Feem to have made any confiderable advances 
beyond Alhazea had 'done before diim. Even 
fume of . the wildeft and moft abfurd of the opinions 
of :tbe ai^enti have had tlie fani^fl of his autlio- 
|rity«'' heGt^. 40 >uent :to an opinion 

■ "P^i^y'of the ai^enwS'’ andjndccdby moft 
t^'^tiil his timej'^ that vifuS raj's proceed 
from thd eye ; giving this reafon for it, that every 
thing in nature is quilBficd to difeharge its proper 
fundions by its own powers, in thc.fa^ manner as 
the fun and other ccleftial bodies. Ma- 

thematica, he added forae obferv^i^^pUt the refrac¬ 
tion of the light of the ftars f -^ta^^parent fizc of 
objefts ; the extraordinary fizc fun and moon 

in the horizon : but in all this he is not very exadt, 
and advances hut little. In his Opus Majus he domon- 
ftrates, that if a tranfparent body interpofed between 
the eye and an object, be convex towards the eye, the 
objedt will appear magnified. This obfervatioo, how¬ 
ever, he certainly had from Alhazen ; the only diffe¬ 
rence between them is, that Bacon prefers the fmaller 
fegment of a fpherc, and Alhazen the larger, in which 
the latter certainly was right. 

From this time, to that of the revival of learning in 
VOL. XIII. IVt I. 
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Europe, we have no farther treat he on the fubjcift of 9 
refrartion, or indeed on any other part of "optics. Mauu- 

of the firft who diftingnilhed himfclf in this way was**^'’'**’ 
Maurolycus, teacher of mathematics at Medina. I.’i a 
treatife, De Lumine et Umlu-fl, puhliilied in 1575, he 
demonftrarcs that the cryftaUine humour of the eye 11 
a Inis that collcAs the rays of light iffuing from the 
objcdls and throws tliem upon the ictiua where is the 
focus of each pencil.' From this principle he difeover- 
fg^lte reafon why fome people were flioit-lighted aud 
Otlicjs long-lighted ; and why the former arc relieved 
by concave, and the others by convex, glaffes. 10 

About the fame time that Maurolycus made fuch I'ifc'ivcrief 
advances towards the difeoveryof the nature ot vifioii,''^ 

Joannes Baptifta Porta of Naples dilcovcred the ca¬ 
mera ob/cura, which throw's ftili more light on the fame 
fubjedl. His houfe was conftantly reforted to by all 
the ingenious perfons .at Naples, whom he formed into 
what he called an arademy of feertts; each member 
being obliged to contribute femething that was not 
generally known, and might be iifeful. By this means 
he was furniflied with materials for his Mjgta Natu¬ 
rals', which contains his account of the amcra elfcura, 
and tlic firft edition of which was jpublillied, as he in- 
forms ifs, when, he was not quite 15 years old. He 
alfo gave the. firft hint of the magic lantern ; which 
Kirchcr afterwards followed and improved. His ex¬ 
periments with the eamrru oh/cura convinced him, tliat 
vifion is performed by the intrbinillion of fomething 
into the eye, and not by vifual rays proceeding from 
the eye, as had been formerly imagined ; and he was 
the firft, who fully fatisfied himfclf and others upon 
this fubjeft. Indeed the rcfemhlance between experi¬ 
ments with the camera ahjeura and the manner in which 
vifion is performed in the eye, was too llrikiug to 
efcape the obfervation of a lifs ingenious perfoi). But 
when he fays tliat the eye is a camera olfeura, and the 
pupil the hole in the window Ihutter, he was fo far 
inillaken as to fuppufe that it was the cryllallinc hu¬ 
mour that correfponds to the wall which receives the 
images ; nor was it difeovered till the year ifio.f, 
that thU office is performed by the retina. Tic niakc.s 
a v.iriety of juft cbfervations conccniing viuon ; and 
particularly explains fcver.vl cafes in v,li!ch vve ima¬ 
gine things to be without the eye, when the appear¬ 
ances are osCd^^ud by fonic a(!e<ftioii of the eye it- 
felf, or forOK^tP^^Cm within the eye. He ohierves 
alfo, that, .id ceftiilijft circumllancc.s, vifion will he af- 
fillcd by convex'or concave glaffes; and lie feems 
alfo to have made fome fmall advances towards the 


difeovery of telefcopes. He takes notice, that a 
round and flat furface plunged into water, will ap¬ 
pear hollow as well as magnified to an eye perpen¬ 
dicularly over it; aud he vciy well explains by a 
figure the manner in which it is done. 

All this time, however, tlie great problem concern-xi,rj,nv „f 
ing the me.ifuring of refractions had reiiiaiiKd iin-r>!iartioii 
folved. Alhazen and Vitcllio, indeed, had attempted diiccvtu.!, 
it; but failed, by attempting to mcafure the angle it- 
fclf inftcad of its fine. lad it was difeovered by 
SnCllins, profeffor of mathematics at I.eyden. This 
philofoph'er, however, did not perfectly iinderftaiid 
his own difeovery, nor did he live to publilh any ac¬ 
count of it himfclf. It was nfterw.irds expl.iined by 
Profeffor Ho.-tciifius botJi publicly and pnv.it ly bt- 
G g fore 
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fi;rf it appeared in the of Dcfcartes, who 

publifned it under a diiTcrciu form, without making 
any aL-knowlcdgiiient of his obligations to Snelliiis, 
whole papris Hiiy gens afliircs ut., from his own know- 
ledge, Dcfcaitt's had feen. Ik-fme ihib time Kepler 
had pii'-ili.ii^d a New Table of refradted Angles, de- 
Ifiir.imd by bis own txptriinents for every' degree of 
incidence. Kircher had done the fame, and attempted 
a rational or pUyfical theory e>f rcfradioii,on principles, 
and on a mode of iiuelUgation, which, if conduced 
with prechion, would have; led him to the lav.' aifutned 
jj or ililcovtrcd by Snciliuii. 

t>i<ii.,oiia De'caries undertock to explain the caufe of refrac- 
on.’eu.irrestioi, ijy the refolution ol forces, on the priiieiples of 
cn<t I rill- (.ifch.'inik, i. In conlcuueiicc ol this, he was obliged 
ruHuf ‘*‘'“to fiippol'e t!..it h.'Jit prlfes with more eafe through a 
' dei.le n.ediun., tlian through a rare one. The truth 
of this exp'aii.'tion was I'lrll q.it llioneJ by M. Fermat, 
counfelior to the p oliaineiit oi I'bouloufe, and an able 
III'.thematician. lie aiTened, contrary to the opinion 
ot Dci'carte;., that light fulfers ii'oi'e refiftance in water 
than air, and more in glafs tlian in water; and he 
inMctaiiied, that the rLliiiaiice of diflcrent mediums 
V. hh refj.ecl to light is in proportion to their denfities. 
M. Leibnit/ adontvd the f.ime gcner.il idea J and thefe 
gi-i’tli men argued upon the lubjtdl in the follow'ing 
inir'inr:— 

N..ti!re, fiiy liiey, accomplillies her ends by the 
llio.-lr if methods. Light tlieiefore ought to pafs from 
C'no'i’.t to onotl'.er, either hy the (liorteft road, or 
t;i li t'i which I'lc lee.lt time is reejnired. Cut it is 
pi.i'ii tii.il the hue in which light palTes, when it falls 
iiin.ii'iei) i!|M'n a lic lier mediUtr^ is not the moft di- 
led or tiK hiorieil; fe> that ift .jjiuill he that in which 
the le.ill lime i, fpeiit. And whereas it is dcmonllrable, 
that light fulling obliquely upon a deiifcr medium (in 
o.'i’er to li ke up. the Liill time polTible in palling front 
a point in one r.ii ilintn to a point in the other) mull 
be lefracK’d in tacli a n.aniier, that the lines of the 
angles of incidence and ief-»<fii,n mull he to one ano¬ 
ther, as the dillcrenl facililies with which light is 
li aiifiritted in thole mcdliiK’s ; it follows, that fince 


light apjnoaelies tlie perpi i.dieular when it palles ob- 
h'l'u !y fi oin air inio v.'.iter, lo that the line of tlie 
a. j,!e cd' telr n f inn i; I. L ;h:ir. that of the angle of in¬ 
ti i i.i e, iht ia-.il.ty ■■■.i.li which W'at^rfullers light to 
I 'i'. tin i;,'i i' I i.fs tli.tii that ,Cikf; fo that 
i.'.b.t r.itLlj witli 1 iwie 11.iillrinec i« water than air. 

A.; ur-’-.,; ts of Ini. ki'd et.ulil not'give fntisfadlion ; 
:<i a tin e (howevl thi- fa 11 ary of the hypothefs. 

ig ol the R( 'cicly, Aug. 31 . 1664 , 
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-.ter w. ill,ide with a new iulli'inunt which they 
lad prep ircd for tlvul purpofe ; ai.d, the angle of in- 
c 1 nee . 1 t 40 Cegreei, that of icii.tdlion was -found 

t.) 1 ).. Aboiu liii.s lime ailo we find the firll meii- 


i.,.n , luins not refi n I i g t!;e light in an exadt 

jiiopuil i n t ■’••■■' tie:,. I'-i;' Mr I’oyle, in a 

1 , tier lo Ml Oldiiibiugh, d;.led Nov. 3. iCtO.y olifmeo, 
that in fpiiit ol wii.t, llie pr,.portion of the lines 
f,!' the. angles of iin. ivlt ice t,i the fines of the ang'es 
of ref«;«f.' iii V. neatly the l.mic ;.c 4 to 3 ; and 
that, as'fpiil t)f wine oecaliriis a guater lelraclir 1 
tlian eon,I..on v.at.r, fo oil of tu;pentirie, which ii 
lighter than Ipirit of wine, jirodueis lu.t only a greater 
refradion llitm comuion water, bat a much grcnter 
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than fall water. And at a meeting held Nov. 9. the 
fame year, Dr Hooke (w'ho had been ordered to pro* 
feente the experiment) brought in an account of one 
that he had made with pure and clear fulad e.il, which 
w'as found to have produced a much greater refrac* 
tiou than any liquor wliich he had then tried ; the 
angle of refraction that anfwered to an angle of inci¬ 
dence of 30° being found no lefs than 40° 30', and 
the angle of refraClioii that anfwered to an angle of 
incidence of 20° being 29° 47'.—M. de la Hire alfo 
made fevcral experiments to afccrtaiii the refractive 
power of oil witli refpect to that of water and air, and 
found the line of the angle of meideticc to that of re- 
fr.aclion to be as 60 to 42 ; whith, he obferves, is a 
little nearer to that of glafs than to that of water, 
tliough oil is much lighter than water, and glafs-'hiuch 
heavier. 

The members of the Royal Society finding that the 
refraction of fait water exceeded tint of frefh, purfued 
the experiment farther with folutions of vitriol, fait— 
petre, and alutii, in water; w hen they found the re- 
fraclion of the fitiution of vitriol and faltpetre a little 
more, but that of al»ni a little lefs, than common .1 ' 
water. 

. Dr Hooke made an experiment before the Htoyal 
Society, F»b. ti. 1663, which clearly proves that ice 
velVarts the light lefs than water; .'which he took ta 
be a good argument that the Ughtnefs of ice, which 
c.tufes it to fw’im in water, i$ not c^ufed only by the 
fm ill bubbles which are vifibl'e in it, but that it arifee 
from the uniform confiitiition or general texture of 
the whole niaft. M. de la Hire alfo took a good deal 
of pains to determine whether, as was then the com¬ 
mon opinion, the refraifli.ve power of ige‘ and water * 
were the fame ; and he found as Dr Hooke had done 
before, that ice refrafts lefs than water. 

IJy a moft accuiate and elaborate experiment made 
in the year 169;’, in which a ray of liglit was tranf- 
mitted through a Torricellian vacuum, Mr Lowthorp 
found, that the refi active power of air is to that of 
water as 36 to 34,400. He concludes his account of 
the* experiment with obferving, that the refiaftive 
power of bodies is not proportioned to the'.dcnilty, at 
Iciiil not to the gravity, of the rcfra< 5 ting medium. 

For the refraAive power of glafs to that wjtter i» 
as 55 to 34, whereas it*, gravity is as 8^ that 

is, the ft[uar<jg^|j£,thefr refractive power#,are' 
as their rc^p^OTe gravities. And thi^‘. are'‘’‘irdiii6 
fluids, whict^sl^Wtigh they are lighter then water, yet 
have a greater jiowcr of rcfrai&on. Thus the refrac- 
tl'vc |)ower of.fpirit of wine, according to Dr Hooke’s 
exporiment, of water as 36 to 33, and its 

gravity 3 * 33 to 36, or 36,. IFat the 

rcfntCtivc powi^ OfVr and water feem to obferve the 
fimplc proportion‘ailhAeir gravities directly. And if 
this (hould he cuin'irined by fucceeding expe.irncrits, 
it is probable, he fays,'that the refnctive powers of 
the atmofphcre are everywhere, and at all hfighu 
above the, earth, proportioned to its denlity and cx- 
p<Uilion i and then it would he no difficult mattem to 
trace the'light through it, fo as to terminate the /ha¬ 
llow of the earth ^tfnd, together with proper expe¬ 
dients for nieafuring the quantity of light illuminating 
an opaque body, to examine at what diftauces the 
moon mult be from the earth to fufter eclipfes of the 
obferved darations. 


Caffini 
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CalBiit tli« younger happened to be prcfcnt when 
Mr Lowthorp tnadi: the above-mentioned experiment 
before the Royal Society; and upon hia return home, 
having made a report of it to the raembera of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, thofc gentlemen endea¬ 
voured to repeat the experiment in lyoo; but they 
did not fueceed.—For, as they faid, beams of light 

f ialTed through the vacuum without fuffering any re- 
radlion. 'I'hc Royal Society being informed of this, 
were defirous that it might be put pall difpute, by 
repeated and well atteiled trials; and ordtied Mr 
Hauklbee to make an inftrument for the purj)ofe, by 
the dirctlion of Dr Halley. It confided of a droiig 
brafs pril'm, two fides of which had foekets to receive 
two plane glades, whereby the air in the prifm might 
either be exhaulled or cotidenfcd. The prifm had alfo 
a mercurial gage Axed to it, to difeover the dciifity of 
the contained air; and was contrived to turn upoa ita 
axis, in order to make the refraftions equal on each 
Adc when it was fixed to the end of a tclefcope. The 
refradling angle was near 64®; and the length of the 
tclefcope was about 10 feet, having a fine hair in its 
focus. The event of this accifratc experiment was as 
follows 

HSaving chofen a proper and very diilinA ereft ob- 
jcift, wiiofe diftju^ was 2588 feet, June ty. O. S. 
1708, in the mt^'lng, the barometer being then at 
29.7T1 Md the thermometer at 60, they firft ix- 
haufted the prifm, then applying it to the tclefcope, 
the horiaontal hair In the focus covered a mark on the 
ohjeA diftinftly feen through the vacuum, the- two 
glaffes being equally inclined to the vifual ray. Then 
admitting the air into the prifm, the objeft was fecn to 
’ rife above tlie hair gradually as the air entered, and in 
the end the hair' was obferved to hide a mark lo^- 
inches below the former mark. This they often repeat¬ 
ed, and with the fame fuccefs. 

After this they applied the condenfing engine to the 
prifm; and haying forced in anotlicr atmofphere, fo tliat 
the denfity of the included air was double to tha- of 
the outward, they again placed it before the tclefcope, 
and, luting out the air, the objeft which before feem- 
ed to rife, appeared gradually to defeend, <ind the hair 
at length tewd on an objeft higher than before by the 
fame inte^jl of loj inches. This experiment they 
likewite^^iMllttly repeated without apy variation in 
the '' 

Tlf^.,tlwri forced in another atmoq^r^; and upon 
difehargiug the condenfed air, the objelbWas fccri near 
■at inches lower thati btShVe. 

Now the radius in this cafe beiug_ja ^88 feet, 104 
inches will fuhicud an angle of onefjpK^c and 8 fe- 
conds, and the angle of incidence^®B^fu-al ray be¬ 
ing 32 degrees(becaufe the angle-planes was 
64), it follows from the known lawwof rcfiaflion, that 
as the fine of 39® it to that of 31° 59' 26", diHering 
frtmi 32° by 34" the half of i' 8"; fo is the fine of 
any othe» incidence, to the fine of its angle of refrac¬ 
tion ; and fo is radius, or 1000000, to 999736w'hicli, 
thersfore, it the proportion bet wren the fiiie of inci¬ 
dence in vrtcw and the fine of refraclion' from theiicc 
into common air. 

Rcfradlive It appears, by thefc experiments, that the refne- 
powtt of tivy povver of the air is' proportionable to its detiAty. 
the air de- ^.he 4 -nfity of the atmofphere is as its 
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weight direftly, and its beat inverfely, the rntio of its 
deiility, at any given time, may be bad by comparing 
the blights of ilie baroinetir .ind ll'-i i-momcier ; ami 
ibencc he concludes t}i.n thi-s v\ ill alio be the r.itio 
of the reflation ot the air. Btu Dr Sm;;h n'ofci vcs 
that, before we can depeud np-ni the a, car.icy of this 
coKtliilion, we ought to cxamn.c whether heat ami 
cold alone may not alter the icfiai'hvc power of air, 
^ydulc its denhly continues the fame. TI1I1, he fav', 
he tried, by heating the eoiuhniid iw i:in.-Htd an, 
fhbt up in tlie prifm, ju!t befoie it ia li:-:-, d to the tel.-- 
fcopc, iiiij by ohferviiig whether the luir in its '0 e • 
will eonliiine to cover the iaine mark .ill tiic while il. .L 
the air is cooling. 

The French acaderaici’-ins, biing inforimd of tin- 
refult of the aljovc-nieiitio.ied exjn riim-nt, cn ployed 
M. Del’Illc the younger to repeat tlie fniii.i txt-eii- 
meut with more care; and he pw iVnily to-jnd, that 
their Operators had never in.uU- any vacinnn at all, 
there being chinks in their iiillruinent, through vvhiih 
the air had infinaated itldf. He therefore auiics.,d a 
gage to his inftiument, by which means h-; was fine 
of his vacuum 5 and then the refult of l!ie experiment 
W'as the fame iyitli that in Fngland. The rtfiaA-un 
was always In’piopoilion to the denlity of the aii, 
excepting vvhen the meivury w*8 wiy l-jw, and con- 
ftquently the air very rare ; in vvliicli c.ife the whole 
quantity being veiy linall, he could not pneeivc much 
dilference in them. Comparing, however, the re- 
friiAive power of the almi'l’pliere, obferved at I’ans, 
with the refult of his experiment, he found, that the 
bed vatiium he could make was far fhori of that of 
the etlierial regions abuve the atmofphere. 

Dr Hooke lirit fuggdlcd the thought of making 
allowance for the eiieCt of the refratlion of light, in 
pafliiig from the higher and rarer, to the lower and 
denier regions of the atmofpliere, in the conipuiMl 
height of mountains. To this he aferibes the dill'er- 
ciit opinions of authors concinring the hiight ol leve- 
ral very high hills. He could not account f.i- the 
appearance of the Peak of Tem-rifh-. and feverul very 
liigli miHiiitaiiis, at fo gre-it a diilance as th t it 
winch tiny ur,. aCUiil’y fecti, hut upon the liij-p-erti-in 
of the cm vat lire of ilic vifual lay, iliat is inaJe ju 
pafT’ng ohliqiielji through a incdium of ineh diif --^nt 
d^iilily, Iroiittop of tlieni to the eye, vi rv !'.ir 
diflaiit iti thifSli^Eton. All ealeulations of the l'!.i'_|lit 
of niotinliiihs' tliitF'aife inaJe iip.ir. the fe.iipofuioii that 
the rays of light -'icomc from tin- top;- of tliein, to our 
eyes, in ftraigin lines, muft, he lays, be very eiro- 
liemis. 

Dr Hooke gives a veiy good arcoanf of tjie twink¬ 
ling of the llais ; aferilnng it to tin- iiicgiil ir and tin- 
equal refraction of the rays of light, wiiieh is alfo the 
reafon why the liinhs of the fan, moon, and jilaiuis, 
appe.ir to wave or dance. And that there is fuel, an 
unequal didnhution of the parts of the atinoInliLie, 
he fays, is inanifell from tlie diUVreiit degrees of In.it 
and cold in the air. Tliis, he fayr, will he evident'by 
looking upein dillaiit objeits, over a pi.ee of hot glal , 
which cannot be fuppofed to throw out any kind of 
exhalation fiom ilfelf, as wi-II as through afeending 
fleams of water. 

About this time Orimaldi firft obferved that the 
coloured image of the fun refraAcd through a prifm is 
G g 2 always 
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alway* ohlongi and that colours proceed from rcfrac- 
^r'**'*” A tio*’-~The way in which be firtt difcovered this was by 
to*3^c Vitcllio’s experiment above mentioned, in which a 
from re- piece of white paper placed at the bottom of a glafs 
frjiaioD. veffel filled with water, and expofed to the light of 
the fun, appears coloured. However, he obferved, 
that in cafe the two furfaces of the rcfra£ling medium 
were exactly parallel to each other, no colours were 
produced. But of the true caufe of thofe colours, 
viz. the different refrangibility of the rays of light, 
16 he had not the leaft fufpicioii. This difeovery ms 
Biffcrem referved for Sir Ifaac Newton, and which occurred 
Tt-lrsngibi- ygj,. At that time he was 

riTs of' *' hufied in grinding optic glaffes, and procured a tri- 
light lUico- angular glafs prifm to fattsfy liimfelf concerning the 
u’rcJ by phenomena of colours. While he amufed himfelf 
.^ir Ifaac with this, the oblong figure of the coloured fpec- 
Kewten. ij-mn ftpuck him. He was furprifed at the great 
difproportion betwixt its length and breadth 5 the for¬ 
mer being about five times the meafurc of the latter. 
He could hardly think that any difference in the 
tliicknefs of the glafs or in the compolition of it, 
could have fuch an infiuence on the light. How¬ 
ever, without concluding any thing aj>rwi, he pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the tffcdls of thefc cirCum(lances, 
and particularly tried what w’ould be the confequeUce 
of tranfmiiting the light through parts of the glafs 
that were of different thickneffes, or through holes in ' 
the window-fliutter of different fixes; or by fetting 
the prifm on the outfidc of the (liutter, that the light 
might pafs through it, and be refraded before it was 
terminated by the hole. 

He then fufpeded that thde colours might arife 
from the light being dilated ^me unevennefs in the 
glafs, or fome other accidental irregularity; and to 
try this, he took another prifm like the former, and 
placed it in fuch a manner, as that the light, palling 
through them both, might be refraded contrariwife, 
and fo be returned by the latter into the fame courfe 
from which it had been diverted by the former. In 
this manner he thought that the regular cfli’cds of the 
firil prifm would be deftroyed by the fecond ; but that 
the irregular ones would be augmented by the mtilti- 
pliciiy of refradions. The event was, that the light, 
w'hich by the firfl prifm was diffufed into an oblong 
form, was by the ftcond reduced circular one, 

with as much regularity as if it had i^M^^ltficd through 
either of them. _ 

At lad, after various experiments.wnd conjednres, 
he hit upon what he calls the expenmentum cruch, and 
which completed this gredt difeovery. He took two 
boards, and placed one of them clofe behind the prifm at 
the windows, fo that the light might pafs through a 
fmall hole made in it for the purpole, and fall on 
the other board, which he placed at the diftance of 
about twelve feet; having firft made a fmall hole in it 
alfo, for fomc of that incident light to pafs through. 
He then placed another prifm behind the fecond 
board, fo that the light svhich was tranfmitted through 
both the boards might pafs through that alfo, and 
be again refradled before it arrived at the wall.— 
'J’his being done, he took the firlt prifm in his hand, 
and turned it about its axis, fo much as to make the 
fcu-ral parts of the image call on the fecond boani, 
ftiecclTively to pafs through the hole in it, that he 
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might obferve to what places on the wall the fecond 
prifm would refraft them ; and he faw, by the change 
of thofe places, that the light tending to that end of 
the image towards which the refraftion of the firft prifm 
was made, did, in the fecond prifm, fuffer a refrac¬ 
tion confidcrably greater than the light which tended 
to the other end. The true caule, therefore, of the 
length of the image was difcovered to be no other, 
than that light is not fimilar, orhomogeneal; but that 
it confiils of rays, fome of which are more refrangible 
than others: fo that, without any difference in tlu-ir 
incidence on the fame medium, fome of them fliall be 
more refra£led than others; and therefore, that, ac¬ 
cording to their particular degrees of refrangibility, 
they will be tranfmitted through the prifm to dtfi^rent 
parts of the oppofite wall. 

Since it appears from thefe experiments that differ¬ 
ent rays of light have different degrees of refrangibi¬ 
lity, it necelTarily follows, that the rules laid down 
by preceding philofophers concerning the refraftive 
power of watef, glafs. See. muft be limited to the* 
middle kind of ril^s. Sir Ifaac, however, proves that 
the fine of the incidence of every kind of light, confi- 
dered apart, is to its fine of refradlion in a given ra- ’ ^ 
tio. This he deduces, both by experiment, and alfo 
geometrically, from the ruppofitioq that bodies refraft 
the light by ailing upon- its rays in lines pec^endicular 
to their furfaces. 

The mod importaiji'difeoveryregard torefrac-Mr Do^- 
tion fince the time of Sir irt(s4'.l^ton is that of Mrl®"<l’* ^ 
Dollond, who found out of curing the 

faults of refradling telcfcopes arifing from thediffi^ntof'^^^. 
refrangibility of the rays, and which bad been-geHe-lng the 
rally thought impoffible to be removed. Notwith-fJlilwlsu** 
(landing the greal difeovery of Sir Ncwtoificon-^^*^’"* **“ 
cerning the different refrangibih’ty of ifee ra ys of'light, 
he had no idea but that they were all affedled in the « 

fame proportion by every medium, fo that the refran¬ 
gibility of the extreme rays might be determined if 
that of the mean ones w’as given. From this it would 
follow, as Mr Dollond obferves, that equal and con¬ 
trary refraftions muff not only deftroy each oCStV, but 
that the divergency of the colours from nl^'refra^ioit 
would like wife be correded by the pt|jlVf and that 
there could be no poftibility of prodociiitf anj %ch 
thing as refra^on which, would not be aj^e^d.byV^^ 
different re^^|Bbility’' of 'light; orUfij^^PJ^vords, 
that howey^^ p y of light might be 
wards and sl^pinds by different mediums, as water^ 
glafs, &c. prbrided it was fo that the emergent 
ray (hould bc^arallcl to’‘thie incident one, it would 
ever after > and cdnfequcntly, if it (liould 

come out the iacident, it would diverge, 

and ever afte^^pHopred j and'^om this it was na¬ 
tural to infer, tlit all fpherical objcfl glaifcs of tele- 
fcopes mull be equally affcdbed by the different refran¬ 
gibility of light, in 'litnbp'iyftion to their apertures, o£ 
whatever materials they may be formed. 

For this reafon. Sir Ifaac Newton, and all otlier 
philofophers and opticians, had defpaircd of bringing 
refrafting tclefcopof to any great degree of perfec¬ 
tion, without malw|^then|^i^an immoderate and very 
inconvenient lengtnT The^^werefore applied them- 
felves chiefly to the improvement of the refledling tc- 
Icfcope ; and the bulinefs of rcfradlbu was dropped till. 

about 
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about the year 1747, when M. Euler, improving up¬ 
on a hint of Sir Ifaac Newton’s, formed a feheme of 
making ubjedt glafles of two materials, of different re- 
fraftive powers; hoping, that by this difference, the 
refradlions would balance one another, and thereby 
prevent the difpcrfion of the rays that is occafioned by 
the difference of rf^fraiigibility. ’I’liefe objctl glalTcs 
were compofed of two lenfts of glafs with water be¬ 
tween them- 'riiis memoir of M. Euler excited the 
attention of Mr Dollond. He carefully w’cnt over all 
M. Euhr’s calculations, fubftituting for his hypothe¬ 
tical laws of refradiion thofe which had been adually 
afeertained by the experiments of Newton ; and found, 
that, after this neceflary fubftitution, it followed from 
M. Euler's own principles, that there could be no 
union of the foci of all kinds of colours, but in a lens 
infinitely large. 

M. Euler did not mean to controvert the experi¬ 
ments of Newton : but he faid, that they were not con¬ 
trary to his hypothelis, but in fo fmall a degree as 
•might be negledted j and afferted, that,^ if they were 
admitted in all their extent, it would be impofiible to 
correft the diffcicncc of refringibility occafioned by 
the tranfmiflion of the rays from one medium into 
another of different denfity ; a corrcdlion which he 
thought was very poQtble, ’fince he ruppofed* it to be 
adlumly -in the ftrudlure of the eye, which in 

his.opiuibn was mad^ to confiil of different mediums 
for that very purj^b. To this .kind of rcafoning Mr 
Dollond made no reply, hut by-appealing to the ex¬ 
periments of Newibn, and the great circumfpeftion 
vyith which it was known that he conduded all his 
inqtnries. 

In this ftate of the controverfy, the friends of M. 
Claieaut engaged him to attend to it 5 and it appear¬ 
ed to him, that, fince the experiments of Newton 
cited by Mr I>ollond could not be queftioned, the 
fpcculations of M. Euler .were more ingenious than 
ufe/ul. 

The fame paper of M. Euler was alfq particularly 
noticed by M. Klingenftierna of Sweden, who gave a 
confidsfabls degree of attention to the fubjed, and 
dikovWfCdf'-that, from Newton’s own principles, the 
refult ^ t^Sth experiment of the fccoud book of his 
-Optics cotwbpt anfwer his defeription of it. 

* fays, that when light- goes out of air 

throuJjl^pl^ contig^uons refnu^i^,mediums, as 
thPbi^^v^wrand glais, and thcnc§ g^bes out again 
into air, whether the refrafting furfadBS’’1>e parallel or 
inclined to one anoth^ that light, as often as by con¬ 
trary refraftions it is lo correfted as to emerge in lines 
parallel to thofe in which it wasigiyept, continues 
ever after to be white} but if the^^lpnt rays be in¬ 
clined to the incident, the whiteulSH^w the emerging 
light will, by degrees, in pa®ng oirTrom the place of 
emergence, become tinged. at its -ed^s with colours. 
This he tried by refraftiitg light with prifms of glafs, 
placed within a prifraatic veffcl of water. 

By theorems deduced from this experiment he in¬ 
fers, that the refraAions of the rays of ew/y fort, made 
out of any raedium into air, are known; by having the 
refraAion of the raya^:,fay 9w|ort} and alfo that 
the refraAion out of ont^mediuin into another is found 
as often as we have the refraAions out of them both 
into any third medium. 
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On the contrary, the oucdifli philofophcr obftrvts, 
that, in this expennient, the rays of light, after pal- 
fing thiongh tlic watyr and the glafs, though they 
come out paiallcl to the incident rays, will be co¬ 
loured ; but that the fmaller the ghafs prifm is, the 
nearer will the rci'ult of it' approach to Newton’s de- 
feription. 

This paper of M. Klitigenllicma being communi- 
.cated to Mr Dollond by M. Mallet, iiiade-liim entcr- 
concerning Newton’s repott, Snd detei- 
tttihed him to have recourfc to experiment, 

lie thcrcfcH“e cemented togetiier tiao plates of pa¬ 
rallel glafs at their edges, fo as to form a prifmaiic 
veffcl, when Hopped at the ends or bales; and the 
edge being turned downw'ards, he placed in it a glal's 
prilm, with one of its edges upwards, and filled up the 
vacancy with clear water; fo that the refraAion of the 
prifm was contrived to be contrary to that of the wa¬ 
ter, in order that a ray of light, tranfmitted ihrongh 
both thefe refrafting mediums, might be affeAed by 
the difference only between tlie two refraAions. As be 
found the waiter to refraA more or lefs than the glafs 
piifm, be diminilhed or increafed the angle between 
the glafs till he found the two contrary refrac¬ 

tions to be ^ual; which he difeovered by viewing an 
objeA throng this double piifra. For when it appear¬ 
ed neither raifed or depreffed, he was fatisfied that the 
refraAions were equal, and that the emergent rays were 
parallel to the incident. 

Now, according to the prevailing Opinion, he ob- 
ferves, the objcA fliould have appeared through this 
double prifm in its natural colour ; for if the differ¬ 
ence of refrangibility had been in all refpeAs equal in 
the two equal refraAions, they would have reAified 
each other. But this experiment fully proved the fal¬ 
lacy of the received opinion, by flwwing the diver¬ 
gency of the light by the glafs prifm to be almoft 
double of that by the water ; for the image of the ob¬ 
jcA, though not at all rcfraAed, was yet as much in- 
fcAcd iVith prifmatic colours, as if it had been feen 
through a glafs wedge only, whofe refraAing angle 
was -near 30 degrees^ 

This experiment is the very fame with that of Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s above-mentioned, notwithfianding the 
refult was fo remarkably different; but Mr Dollond 
affurcs us, thi^^ ufed all poffilile precaution and 
care in hi«|iMmt&; nhd he kept his apparatus by 
him, that evince the truth of what he 

wrote, whetnevw^he Ihould be properly required to 
do it. 

He plainly faw, however, that if the refraAing 
angle of the water veffcl could have admitted of a fuf- 
ficient increafe, the divergency of the coloured rays 
would liave been greatly diminiihed, or entirely reAi¬ 
fied 5 and that there would have been a very great re - 
fraAion without colour, as he had already produced a. 
great difcolouring without refraAion: but the incon- 
veniency of fo large an angle as that of the prifmatic 
veffel muff have been, to bring the light to an equal 
divergency with that of the glafs prifm whofe angle 
was about 60 degrees, made it neceffary to try fomc 
experiments of the fame kind with fmaller angles. 

Accordingly, he got a wedge of plate j^afs, the 
angle of which was only nine degrees ; and ufing it in 
the fame circumllanccs, he increafed the angle of the 

water 
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Water wedge, in wli'ch it was ] l,,eeu, liil the diver¬ 
gency of itie ligiit I1)' lilt- water was eijual tn that by 
the glafs i that is, till tiie image of ihj though 

ci'i'.luiftiMy rtlieeii’.l hv the ixci:.- ol the relraition 
f>t rhi- wii.ir, ;| D-.'.iici inttrlh.!:;,. ij'iiu jri.e froiri any 
colours piiiLv^oirg tVom the Jill i -at re.rdii;>ibil'.ty of 
tlu h;,iu ; arni aa mar as he e<i..!J then nicalurt, the 
rthaelioii I.y llie iter was ahont !- of that by the 
gJ'its. iic aelujci imhetl, that he was not 

vciyixiiA in taking ilie nealnres, becanle his bufi- 
ne(V usj lU'l at that iime o 'ieei rii.ine*the exact pro- 
pD! mills, u. iiiueh us to 1 ’.mv tii.il the divergency of 
ll.e Ci-’orns, bv dih.-reni h l lijiicvs, was by no iiitans 
in pit jiDitniii to the i i i'.ne nt's, ami that there was a 
ptiti.b ii’v 1 f lehaclioii wiiiiout any divergency of the 
ligiil at all. 

As tliel'c esperiimiits tliarly proved, that diiTcrent 
fubhuniis iv.ide thi light lo divirge very difftrently 
in propoittoii to iln.r general rtfiadlive power, Mr 
Doilond began to futpcei tiiat fn:h variety might pof- 
lihly be found in diderent kinds of glafs, efpecially as 
expetience had already (hown that fume of the kinds 
made mueli belter object glaiTes in the iifiial way 
than others ; and as no fatisfactory caufe had been 
artignrd for fuen difTerence, lie thought there was 
great reafon to prei'uine that it might be owing to 
the different divergency of ilie light in the fame refrac¬ 
tions. 

His next bufinefs, therefore, was to grind wedges 
of different kinds of glafs, and apply them together ; 
fu that the rciraclioiis might be made in contraiy di- 
rediions, in order to difeover, as in the above-mention¬ 
ed experiments, whether the refi^dtion and the diver¬ 
gency of the colours would ^Biriih together. But a 
coniiderable time elapfed before he could fet about 
that work : for tbougii he was determined to try it at 
his leifure, for fatisfying his own curiofity, he did 
not e.vpcct to meet with a difference fufficieiit to give 
room for any great improvement of telcfctipes, I'o 
that it was not till the latter end of the year 1757 . 
that he undertook it; but his firft trials convinced him 
that the bufinefs deferved his utmoff attention and ap¬ 
plication. 

He difeovered a difference far beyond his hopes in 
the refractive qualities of different kinds of glafs, w'ith 
rtfpecl lo the ilivcrgency of colours.^^,ci?^e yellow or 
ftraw-coloured foreign fort, commoB^alliBed Fenice 
ginfs ; and tin; F.nglijh crewn glafs,to be very 
nearly alike in that rcfpecl ; thoug^' m general, the 
crown glaf'i feemed to make the light diverge the lefs 
of the two. The common Englifh plate glafs made 
the light diverge more ; and the white ci7llal, or Eng- 
lilf: flint glafs, mott of ail. 

It was now his bufinefs to exandne the particular 
qualities of every kind of glafs that he could come at, 
not to amaft himftlf with conjefturcs about the caufe 
of this difference, but to fix upon two ferts in which 
it fltould be the greatrfl ; and he foon found thefe lo 
be the crown glafs and the white flint glafs. He 
therefore ground one wedge of white flint, of about 
ay degrees; and another of crown glafs, of about 29 
degrees : which refratSted very nearly alike, but their 
power of making the colours diverge was very diffci- 
cnt. He then ground fcvcral others of crown gl.ifa 
to diffcient angles, till he get one which was e^ual, 
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with refped to the divergency of the light, to that in 
the wliiie flint glafs: for when they were put toge¬ 
ther, fo as to refraft in contrary diretlicns, the re¬ 
fracted light was entirely free from colours. Then 
meafiiriiig the refraftion of each wedge with thele dif¬ 
ferent angles, he found that of the white glafs tei be to 
that of the crown glafs nearly as two to three: and 
this preiportioii held very nearly in all imall angles ; fo 
that any two wedges made in this proportion, and .ip* 
plied togetlier, fo as to refiaA in a contraiy direc¬ 
tion, would refraiit the light w'ithemt any difperliou of 
the rays. 

In a letter to M. Ivlingcnfticrna, quoted by M. Clai- 
raiit, Mr Doilond fays, that the line of incideriee in 
crown glafs is to that of its general refiadeion as !• to 
1.53, and in flint glafs as i to *.583. 

To apply this knowledge to piadiice, Mr Doilond 
went lo work upem the ttbjc^I glalfe-s ok telefcopes; not 
doubting but that, upon the fame principles on which 
a retraced colouflefs ray was produced by prifnis, it 
might be done, by lenfts alfo, made of timilar mate¬ 
rials. And he fucceeded, by conlidering, that, in or¬ 
der to make two fplierccid glalfcs that Ihould refradi 
the light in contrary dire^ions, the one rnuft. be con¬ 
cave and the other convex ; and as the rays are to con¬ 
verge to a real focus, the excefs of refradfion muft 
evidently be in the convost lens. Alfo, as the convex 
glafs is to reffadk the roolf, it appeared from bis expe- 
rimeiits, that it muff be made of cl^n glafs, and the 
coheave of, white flint?glkfs, ^a,tt^er. As the refrac¬ 
tions of fpherical glafles arc iii att iinverfe ratio of their 
focal diflances, it follows, that the focal diftanqca of 
the two glaflTcs fliall be iuverfely as the ratios of the 
refradliofts of the wedges; for being thus proportion¬ 
ed, every ray of lij^tt that paiTcs through,this combined 
glafs, at whattjver diilance it may pr.fsrfrom its axis, 
will conflantl'y be refradted, by the difference between 
two contrary refradkions, in the proportion required j 
and therefore the difl'erent refrangibility of the light 
will be entirely removed. 

Notwithftanding our author bad thefe clear grounds 
iti ihooiy and expetiment to go upon,^ he found that 
he had many dilBcultics to ftruggle witji^'tithen be 
came to reduce them into actual pradtice} btK; with ' 
great patience and addrefs, he at lengtb..,gnt ? 
ready method of making telefcopes nevir-. 

principles. 

His princidp^ifiieulties arofe from thd'lofflowihg 
circumltance^OT'thc firfl place, The focal diflances, as 
Well as the partieuls;r fuifaces, mull be very nicely pro¬ 
portioned to the dci’llties or refradling powers of the 
glaH'cs, which *pt to in the fame fort of 

glafs made at di||jpnt times. Secondly, The centres 
of the two glaWs nmft be placed truly in the fomnion 
axis of the telell ope, otherwife the defined cftcdl will 
be.in a great meakire dullrq.ycd. Add to thdV, that 
there are four furfuces tb be wrought perfectly Iplieri- 
cal; and any piilon, he fay:., but moderatily prac- 
tifed in optical't-penii ions, will allow, ■ that there" n,u(t 
be the gieateft accuracy througlicut the whole- woik. 

At length, hoVrcvcr*i,aflf> nmneroiiB trials, and a rc- 
folutc perfcverancci^'^ was.^^to e-oullrudt rcfradtlng 
telefcopes, with fuch aperturetaud magnifying powers, 
under limited lengths, as, in tlie opinion of the bed 
judges, far exceeded any thing tlwt had been pro¬ 
duced 
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c]iiC('(l before, rcprefiiuinct ol-jecls with great diftind* 
net's, and in their true ct-Uairs. 

It was obji-tVed to Air Dollmivl’.? difeoecry, that the 
fmall difpcrlion of tlie rays in ciown glafs is only ap¬ 
parent, owing to the opacity of that kind of glafs, 
which does not tranlinit the fainter coloured rays in a 
fuilieient quantity ; but this objection is particularly 
coufidered, and anfwei'ed by M. Beguelin. 

As Mr Dollniid did not explain the methods which 
he took in the choice of diti'crciit fpheres proper to 
dellroy the efi'cct of the ddferent refraugihility of the 
rays of light, and gave no hint that he hiinfelf had 
any rule to direA hinifclf in it ; and as the calculation 
oi the difpeiCon of the rays, in fo contplicated an af- 
fiiir, is very delicate ; M. Clairaut, who had given a 
good deal of attention to this fiibjcid, from tbc begin¬ 
ning of the controverfy, endeavoured to make out a 
complete theory of it. 

Without fome affiflance of this kind, it is inipof- 
ilble, fays this author, to conflrutd telcfcopes of eipial 
goodnefs with thofe of Mr Dollond, except by a fer- 
vile imitation of his ; which, however, on many ac- 
- counts, would be very uhlikely^o anfwcr. Ucfides, Mf 
Dollond only gave his proportions in general, and 
pretty near the truth ; whereas the greatefl. poflible 
prccilion is neccli'ary. A'lfo the bell of Mr Dolloixl’s 
telcfcopes were farlhort of the Newtonian ones (a) ; 
whereas it might be cxpeAed that they mmild exceed 
them, if the fo<»;«f all the coloured rays could be as 
perft (flly united aftier, refraiUon fliroiigh glafs, as after 
refiedlion from a-,mi*ror j fince there is more light loll 
in the^latter cafe than in the former. 

With a view, therefore, to aflift the artift, he cn- 
* dcavdured to afeertain the refraftive power of dilTereiit 
kinds of glafli/ndH alfo their property of feparating 
the rays of light (y the follow ing exa£l methods. He 
made ufc of two prifms placed clofc to one another, as 
Mr Dollond had done: but, inllcad of looking tbrough 
them, placed them in a darkened room ; and when 
the image of the fun, tranfmitted through them, was 
pcffcAly white, he concluded that the different re- 
frangibility of the rays was corre£tcd. 

In order to afccnain w'ith more cafe the true angles 
that prifms ought to have to dellroy the effeft of the 
difference of refrangibility, lie conllriuSled otic which 
had one of its furfaces cylindrical, with fcvcral degrees 
of amplitude. Jiy this means, withdtft, changing his 
prifms, he bad the choice of an infinity of angles ; 
omong wbifli, b) csarainiiig the point ot the curve 
furfat whic ccciviiig the folar ray, gave a white 
image, lie Id ealily find the true one. 

He alfo afcertaincd the proportion in which 
cut kinds of glafs ftparatid the rays of light, by mea- 
1,’iing, with proper precautions, the oblong image of 
the fun made by tianfmitling a beam of light tbiough 
them. In making thefe experiments, he bit upon an 
e»fy method of convincing any perfon of the grratcr 
refratSlive power of Eiiglilh flint glafs above the com¬ 
mon French gli»&^ both with rcfpcA to the mean re¬ 
fraction, and the' different refrangibility of the co- 
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lours ; for having taken two prifms, of thefe two 
kinds of glafs, but equal in all other refperts, and 
placed them fo that they received, at the fame time, 
two rays of flic fun, w'ith the fame degree of incidence, 
lie faw, that of the two itnages, that which was pro¬ 
duced by the Engliflr flint glafs was a little higher up 
on the wall than the other, and longer by more than 
one half. 

M. Clairaut was affifled in thefe experiments by M. 

Dc Tournicrcs, and the rcfulls agreed with Mr Hol- 
loiid’s in general; but whereas Mr Dollond had made 
the difpcrlion of the rays in glafs and. in water to be 
as five to four (acknowledging, however, that he did 
not pretend to do it with exaefnefs), thefe gentlemen, 
who took more pains, and ufed more piccaiitions, 
found it to be as three to two. For the llieouin.s and 
problems deduced by M. Clairaut fiom thefe new prin¬ 
ciples of optica, with a view to the perfe^.lion of telc¬ 
fcopes, we mutt refer the reader to Man. Acad. Par. 

J756» 1757- 

The labours of M. Clairaut wefe fucccedtd by thofe 
of M. D’Alembert, which feem to h.ive given the ma¬ 
kers of thefe achromatic telcfcopes all the aid that cal¬ 
culations can afford them. This^xcellent mathemati¬ 
cian has likcvvifc propofed a variety of new conttruc- 
tiorjs of thefe telcfcopes, the advaiil.iges and difadvan- 
tages of which he diltiiuHly notes ; at the fame time 
that he points out fcvcral methods of eoneiMiiig tlic 
errors to which they arc liable : as by placing tbc ob¬ 
ject glaffcs, in fome cafes, at a fmall dillance from one 
anotlicr, and fomctinics by ufing eye glades of dilfer- 
ent refraiElive powers ; which is an expedient that 
fecnis not to huve occured to any perlon before him. 

He even /hows, that telcfcopes may tie made to ad¬ 
vantage, coiilitling of only one obji £t glafaj^' and an 
eye glafs of a diflereiit refr.iAivc pfower. Some of bis 
conftruilioiis have two or more eye glaffcs of elift'ercnl 
kinds of glafs. This fubjedl he conildered at large in 
one of the volumes of his Opufcula MathcmatUjucs. 

We have alfo three memoirs of M. D’Alembert up¬ 
on this fubjert, among thofe of the French Acade¬ 
my ; one in the year 1764, another in 1765, and a 
third in 1767. 

At the concl'jfion of his fccond memoir he fays, 
that he does not doubt, hut, by the diflqpent methods 
he propofes, achromatic te!< fcopes may iic made to 
far grc.'iter degrees of pcrfctlion than any that have 
been feeii liitberto, and even fucb as is hardly cre¬ 
dible: And though the eiown gl.ii.., by its grccnilfi 
coh iir, may abforh fome part of the red f>r violet rays, 
which, however, is not found to he the cafe in fait ; 
that obj''cdioii cannot be made to the common French 
glabi, w'.ieli is wliite, and which on this account 
he thinks mutt be prcfciable to the Engliih crown 
glafs. 

Not with Handing Meffrs Clairaut and D’Alembert, 
feemed to have exiiaalb-d tlie biifinefs of calculation on 
the fubje^l of Mr Dollond’s telcfcopes, no ufe could 
be made of Ibeir labours by foreign artitts. For ilill 
the lekfeopes made in England,, according to no txaft 


(a) Tide affertion of 
prelcat. 


M. Clairaut might be true at the time tliat'it was mavle, but it is by no meantfo-at; 
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rule, ss fortijjners fuppofed, were greatly fiiperior to 
any that could he made elfewlicre, thungli under the 
iniincdhite direction of thofe able calculators. For 
tiiii M. Beguclin afligned federal reafutis. Among 
others, he thought that their geometrical tlieoroins 
were too general, and their calculations too complicat¬ 
ed, for the ufc of workmen. He alfo thought, that 
in confequence of negletting fmall quantities, which 
thefe calculators profelfedly did, in order to make their 
algebraical expreflions more commodious, their con- 
clutlons were not fufficiently exa£l. But what he 
thought to be of the moft confequence, was the want 
of an exact method of mcafuring the refratlivc and 
tlifperfing powers of the difFcrent kinds of glafs ; and 
for want of this, the greateft precifion in calculation 
was altogether ufelcfs. 

Thefe conflderations induced this gentleman to take 
another view of this fubje^ ; but Hill he could not re¬ 
concile the actual efl'eft of Mr Dollond’s telcfcopes 
with his own conclufions ; fo that he imagined, cither 
that lie had not the true refradtion and difperfion of the 
two kinds of glafs given him ; or elfe, that the aber¬ 
ration which Hill remained after his calculations, muH 
have been deHroyed, by feme irregularity in the fur- 
faces of the Iciifca. He finds fovcral errors in the cal¬ 
culations both of M. D’Alembert and Clairaut, and 
c-onclodcs with expreffing his delign to purfue this fub- 
jecl much farther. 

M. Euler, who fitH gave occaHon to this inquiry, 
which terminated fo happily for the advancement of 
fcieiicc, being perfuaded both by bis reafoning and 
calculations, that Mr Dollond had difeovered no new 
principle in optics, and yet not being able to contro¬ 
vert Mr Short’s teHimouy in favour of the goodnefs of 
his telcfcopes, concluded tliat this extraordinary effedt 
was owing, in part, to the crown glafs not tranfmit- 
ting all the red light, which would otherwife have 
come to a different focus, and have diHorted the image; 
but principally to his happening to hit on a juH cur¬ 
vature pf his glafs, which he did not doubt would have 
produced the fame cfFedl if his Icnfes had all been made 
of the fame kind of glafs. In another place he ima¬ 
gines that the goodnefs of Mr Dollond’s telefcope 
might be owing to the eye glafs. If my theory, fay* 
lie, be true, this difagrec'ablc confequence follows, that 
Mr Dollond’s obje’dl glaifes cannot be exempt from the 
difperfion w colours : yet a regard to fo refpedlable a 
tcHimony embarraffes me extremely, H being as diffi¬ 
cult to queltion fneh exprefs authority, as to abandon a 
theory which appears ta me perfedlly well founded, and 
1 u embrace an opinion, which is as contrary to all the 
vHablifhed laws of nature as jt is Hrangc and feeming- 
Jy abfurd. He even appeals to expe' iments made in a 
darkened room ; in whic^ he fays, he is confident that 
Mr Holland’s i^bjca-glafles ’would appear to have the 
fame dcfe&s that others arc fubjcdl to. • ■ 

Not doubting, however, 'but that hfr Dollond, ci- 
ther.by fhance, or otherwife, had made fome confidera- 
ble impvoveraent in the cbnilrudkion of telefeppes, by 
the combination of .glaffes, he abandoned hit former 
prouedl, in which he had rccourfe to different mediums, 

«afliri^i^k$Bed his attention to the corredtioh of thfcef- 
rorii Wlfeh arife from the curvature of lenfes. Hut 
.while he was proceeding, as be ima|^ed, upon the 
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true principle* of optics, of which, however, he made 
but little u(e, he could not help expreffing his furprife 
that Mr Dollond (hould have been led to fo important 
a difeovery by reafoning in a manner quite contrary 
to the nature of things. At length, however, M. 

Euler was convinced of the reality and importance of 
Mr Dollond's difeoveries ; and very frankly acknow¬ 
ledges, that he Hiould perhaps never have been brought 
to afl'eiit to it, had not his friend M. Clairaut affured 
him that the experiments of the Englilh optician 
might be depended upon. However, the experiments 
of M. Zeiher of I’etcrlburgh gave him the moH com¬ 
plete fatisfadlion with rcfpe£l to this new law of re- 
fra£lion. 

1'liis gentleman deraonHrated, that it is the lead in 
the compofition of glafs that gives it this remakable 
property, that while the refraAion of the mean rays is 
nearly the fame, that of the extremes differs confi- 
derably. And, by inereafing the quantity of lead in 
the mixture, he produced a kind of glafs, which ocea- 
fioned a much greater feparation of the extreme rays 
than the flint glafs which Mr Dollond had made ufe 
of. By this evidence M* Euler owns that he was com¬ 
pelled to renounce the principle which, before this 
time, had been confidcred as incoutcHable, viz. that 
the difperfion of the extreme rays depends upon the 
refraiHion of the mean : and that the former varies 
with the quality of the glafs, while the latter is nut 
affedlcd by it. 

From thefe new principles M. Euler deduces theo¬ 
rems concerning the combination of the lenfes, and, 
in a manner fimilar to M. Clairaut and D’Alemhert, 
points out methods of conltrufting achromatic telc¬ 
fcopes. jg 

While he was employed upon this fubjedl, he in forms Different 
us, that he received a letter from .-vf, 'Zeiher, dated compoC. 
Peterffiurgh 30th of January 1764, in which he gives, 
him a particular account of the fuccefs of his cxperi-*„‘ofc of* 
ments on the compofition of glafs ; and that, lutving^rrcaing ' 
mixed minium and fand in different proportions, the the faults 
refult of the mean refrablion and the difperfion of the 
rays varied according to the foUowing table. “S 


Proportion of 
minium to 
flint. 

Mean refradlion 
from air into 
glafs. 

Difperfion of 
the rayt in 
comparifoii of 
crown glafs. 

I- - 3 ^ 

I 

2028 : 

1000 

4800 

1000 

11 . — 2 : 

1 

1830 ; 

1000 

3 SSO 

1000 


I 

1787 ! 

1000 

3259 

1000 


I 

173a : 

1000 

2267 

1000 

■\p ^ _ > . 

V • — -y • 

z 

1724 : 

1000 

1800 

1000 

VI. —As 

t 

1664' : 

lOOO 

>354 

1000 


By this table it is evident, that a greater quantity 
of lead not only occafious a greater difperfion of the 
rays, but alfo conlidcrably inercafes the mean refrac¬ 
tion. The firH of thefe kinds of glafs, which contains 
three times as muck miniu^ as flint,,, will appear very 
extraordinary ; fince, hitherto, no tranfparent fubllancc 
has been known, whofc refradlive power exceeded the 
ratio of two to one, and th^thc difperfion occafioned 
by this glafs is almoH five times as great as that of 
crown clafs, which could not be believed by thofe who 

cutcrtaiDcd 
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called bcajls. And if tiie ombre wins all the 
tiicks, it u called winning the ^oh. 

In ombre by five, which many, on account of its 
’ not requiring fo clofc an attention, prefer to that by 
three, only eight cards a-picce are dealt; and five 
tricks muft be won, otherwife the ombre is beafted. 

Here the perfon who undertakes the game, after 
naming the trump, calls a king to his afliftanoe ; upon 
which the perfon in whufe hand the king is, without 
difcovcriiig bimfelf, is to afiill him as a partner, and 
to (hare his fate. If, between both, they can make 
five tricks, the ombre wins two counters, and the auxi¬ 
liary king only oae } but when the counters are even, 
they divide them equally. If the ombre venture the 
game without calling in any king, this too is called 
playing famprendre ; in which cafe the other four arc all 
againfi iiim, and he mufl win five tricks alone, or be 
beaded. The red is much the fame as by three. 

Ombrs de fuleil, “ Shadow of the fun,’' in herald¬ 
ry, is when the fun is borne in armory, fo as that the 
eyes, nofe, and mouth, which at other times are re- 
prefented, do not appear; and the colouring is thin, 
fo that the field can appear thrCugh it. 

OMBRIA, the ancient name of a province of Italy, 
in the territory of the pope, now called Spoletta and 
Perugia. 

OMBRO, or Lombio, a town of Italy, in the 
duchy of 'I'ufcany, and territory of the Sitnnois, fi- 
tuated near the Tufean fea, a little fouth of the lake 
of Cadiglioue, 4$ miles fouth-wed of Sienna. 

OMBROMETER, a machine to menfure the 
quantity of rain that falls. We have the defeription 
and fign of one in Phil. Tranf. N® 473, p. 12. It 
confids of a tin funnel, whofe furface is an inch 
fitjuare, with a flat board, and a glafs tubc.fet into the 
middle of it in a groove. The rife of the water in the 
whofe capacity at different times mud be mea- 
foKid and marked, (hows the quantity of rain that 
has fallen. 

OMELET, or AattEx, a kind of pancake or fri- 
caffee of eggs, with #thif^ .hagnedieuts, very. ufu.d in 
Spain and Fraac^ ., be ihmlc as follows : The 

eggs being beaten^ ate WA)|;4;/^£iiroaed with fait and 
pepper, and then fried^N^jt^htiter made boiling hot; 
this done, gravy is to be^isonred drt, and the whole 
dewed with chives and ^ey ftired fmaU : when 

be turned on the 
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fide is fried enough, i to 


one 
other. 

VoL. XIII. Part 1. 


nine OMEN, is a word which, in its proper fenfc, figni- 
fics a fign or indication of fome future event taken'' 
from the language of a perfon fpcaking without any' 
intent to prophecy. Hciicc TuHy fays, “ Pythago- 
rei non folum voces deorum obfervarunt, fed etiam no- 
minum, qua; v'occut onina “ the Pythagoreans at¬ 
tend to the dil'courfe not only of god.i, but alfo of 
men, which they call omens." This fort of omen was 
fuppofed to depend much upon the will 01 the perfon 
concerned in the event; whence the phrafes aecepit 
omen, arripmt omen. Such were the original omens ,• 
but they were afterwards derived from 'things as well 
a* from words. Thus Paterculus, fpeaknig of the head 
of Siilpicius on the rodrum, fays it was veiitt omen im- 
minentis proferiptionis, “ the omen of an impending pro- 
feription.” Suetonius fays of AiigufluD, that he be¬ 
lieved implicitly in certain omens ; and that,_/« mane 
Jibi calceus perperam, ac ftnijier pro dextero induceretvr, ut 
dirum, “ if his (hoes were improperly put on in the 
morning, efpecially if the left (hoe was put upon his 
right foot, he held it for a bad omen.” Omen was 
ufed in a dill larger fenfe, tp fignify an augury ; as in 
the following line of Tully: “ Sic aquiltc clarum 6r- 
mavit Jupiter omen;" “ thus Jove confirmed the bright 
omen of the eagle.” It was ladly ufed, in the mod 
generic fenfe of all, for a portent or prodigy j as in 
the third book of the AineiJ, where a myrtle torn up 
by .^ncas dropped blood. Upon this appearance, fays 
the hero, 

• Mihi frigidus horror 

Membra quatit, gclidufque coit formidiiie fangiiis. 

And'lbe fame thing being repeated upon his breuking 
a branch from another tree, he prayed to the gods to 
avert the omen. 

Multa movens animo Nymphas venerabar agredes, 
Gradtvtiraque patrem, Gcticis qui prwfidet arvis. 
Rite fccundarent vifns, owenque levarent (i). 

Thefe portentous or fupernatnral omens were either 
exteniHl or internal. Of the former fort were ihofc 
(howtrsof blood fo fre<jue,ntly occurring in the Roman 
hidory, which were much of the fame iidture with this 
adventure of Aeneas, which he calls moxstra di um. 
Of the fecond fort were thofc fudden confternn- 
tioTis, which, feizing upon men without any vifibic 
caufc, were imputed to the agency of the god Pan, 
and hence called panic fears. But indeed there was 
D d hardly 


(a) Indead of tranflatiag thefe (hort quotations, we (hall here give Dryden’s verfion of the whole of this 
portentous adventure, as we arc jterfuaded that the mere Englifh reader, who alone can wifli for a tranflatiun, 
will be glad to have the fulled account of the bleeding myrtle, together with its effeits on the mind of the 
hero. It is as follows : 


Not far, a rifing hillock flood in view'; 
iShavp myrtles on the tides and corners grew. 
There, while I went to crop the fylvan feenes, 
And (liade our altar with their leafy greens, 

I pull’d a plant (with horror I relate 
A prodigy fo llrange, and full of fate) : 

The rooted fibres rofe; and from the wound 
Bla«k bloody drops diftill’d upon the ground. 
Mute and amaz’d, my hair with terror dood ; 


Fear (hrunk my finews, and congeal’d my blood. 
Mann’d once again, another plant I try; 

That other gufh’d with the, fame fanguine dye. 
Tlien, fearing guilt for fomc olfence unknown. 
With prayers and vows the Dryads I atone. 

With all the fillers of the woods, and mod 
The God of arms, who rules the Thracian coadt 
That they, or he, thefe omens would avert, 
Releafc our fears, and better figns impart. 


OnTw. 
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Omes. hardly any thing, however trivial from which the an- 
cicnts did not draw omens. That it ibould have been 
thought a direful omen when any thing befel the tem¬ 
ples, altars, or ilatues of the gods, need excite no 
wonder ; but that the meeting of a eunuch, a negro, 
a. bitch with whelps, or a fnake lying in the road, 
ihuuld have been looked upon as portending bad for- 
tune, is a deplorable inftance of human weaknefs, and 
of the pernicious influence of fuperilition on the 
mind. 

It is more than probable that this pradtice of mak¬ 
ing ordinary events ominous of good or bad fortune 
took its rife in Egypt, the parent country of almoft 
every fuperilition of paganifm ; but wherever it may 
have arifen, it fpread itfelf over the whole inhabited 
globe, and at this day prevails in a greater or lefs de¬ 
gree among the vulgar of all nations. 

in England, is is reckoned a good omen, cr a fign 
of future happinefs, if the fun fhines on a couple com¬ 
ing out of the church after having been? married. It 
is alfo cileemed a good iign if it rains whilil a corpfe is 
burying : 

Happy is the bride that the fun fhines on; 

Happy is the corpfe that the rain rains on. 

To break a looking glafs is extremely unlucky; the 
party to whom it belongs will lofe his bell friend. 

If, going a journey on bulinefs, a fow crofs the road, 
you will probably meet with a difuppoiiitment, if not 
a bodily accident, before you return home. To avert 
this, you muft endeavour to prevent her crolhng you ; 
and if that cannot be dune, you mull ride round on 
frelh ground. If the fow is attended with her lit¬ 
ter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes a fuccefsful jour¬ 
ney. 

It is unlucky to fee lirfl: one magpye, and then 
more; but to fee two, denotes marriage or merriment; 
three, a fuccefsful journey ; four an unexpcdled piece 
of good news ; five, you will fhortly be in a great com¬ 
pany. To kill a magpye, will certainly be puniflied 
with feme terrible misfortune. 

If, in a family, the youngeft daughter fhould be 
married before her elder fillers, they mull all dance at 
her wedding without flioes: this will counteraft their 
ill luck, and procure them hulbands. 

If you meet a funeral proceflion, or one pafles by 
you, always take off your hat: this keeps all evil fpi- 
rits attending the body in good humour. 

If, in eating, you niifs your mouth, and the victuals 
fall, it is very unlucky, and denotes approaching fick- 
nefs. 

It is lucky to put on a llockir..;' the wrong fide out¬ 
wards : changing it alters the luck. 

When a perfon goes out to tranfa^l any important 
biifir.efs, it is lucky to throw an old flioc after him. 

It is unlucky to prefent a knife, feiflars, razor, or 
any fharp or cutting inftrument, to one’s millrcfs or 
friend, as they arc apt to cut love and fricndlhip. To 
avoid the ill efledls of this, a pin, a farthing, or fomc 
trifling rccompenfe, muft be taken. To find a knife 
or razor, denotes ill luck and difappointment to the 
party. 

In the Highlands of Scotland, it is thought unlu jky 
if a perfon fitting out upon a journey Humble over 


the thrcihold, or be obliged to return for any thing Omen, 
forgotten. If a fportfman fee any perfon ttepping' ■— 
over his gun or filhing rod, he expefts but little fuc- - 
cefs in that day’s diverfion. Sttfexiug is'alfo deemed 
ominous. If one fueeze when making a bed, a little 
of the ftraw or heath is taken out and thrown into the 
fire, that nothing may difturb the reft of the perfon 
who is to fleep in the bed. Among the fame people, 
fuccefs in any enterprife is believed to depend greatly 
upon the: firft creature that prefents itfelf after the en¬ 
terprife is undertaken. Thus, upon going to {hoot, 
it is reckoned lucky to meet a horfe, but very unfor¬ 
tunate to fee a hare, if (he efcape ; and upon meeting 
any.creature deemed unlucky, the bell means of avert¬ 
ing the omen is to roll a ftonc towards it. The Greeks 
attributed the fame efficacy to the rolling of a ftone, 
though they greatly preferred fi'/inj the ominous ani¬ 
mal, that the evil portended might fall on its own 
head *. * See Af- 

The motions and appearances of the clouds were/‘'r’j 
not long ago confidered as certain figns by which the?"*'"' 
ikilful Highlander might attain to the knowledge of ‘ f* 
futurity. On the evening before new year’s day, if a 
black cloud appeared in any part of the horizon, it was 
thought to prognofticate a plague, a famine, or the' 
death of fome great man in that part of the country 
over which it fliould appear to fet; and in order to , 
afeertain the place threatened %y the omen; the mo¬ 
tions of this cloud were often watched through the 
whole night, if it happened to continue fo long vifiblc' 
above the horizon. 

By the believers in this fuperilition there are days,- 
as well us words and events, which are deemed ominous- 
of good or bad fortune. The firft day of every quar¬ 
ter, midfummwi'hnd new year's day, arc reckoned the' 
moft fortunate ip the year for accompUihing ao^' 
defign- In thc^jnb of Mull', ploughing,. fowingt' S^d^ 
reaping, are always begun on Tue/day, though th^ 
favourable weather for thefe purpofes be in t^tt tMaj- 
frequently loft. That day of the week on which the 
third of May falls, is dasiSl^ 'jlHilucIcy throughout the' . 
whole year. In any account 

dig peat or turf for and it is reckon¬ 
ed unlucky to or cattle belonging, 

to any family, am^ttb1||i{ fo if the number be taken 
on Friday. The age 'che moon is alfo much at¬ 
tended to by the vulg?--Highlanders. It it alleged, 
that during the increafe things have a tendency to- 
grow and ftick together: and heirce, in the Ifle of Sky, 
fences,' which are there made of turf, are built only at 
that time ; whilft turf or peat for fuel are never, even^; 
in the moft favourable weather, either made or flacked 
up but while the moon is in its wane. An opinioo- 
prevails in fome places, that if a houfe take fire during 
the increafe of the moon, the family to which it be¬ 
longs will profper in the world : but that if (he fire 
happen while the moon is in the decrcafe, the family 
will from tliat time decline in its circumftancei, and fink 
into poverty. 

In attributing fuch influence to the moon, the 
fuperftitious Highlanders have the honour to agree 
with the philofophic Virgil, who in his Georgies 
gives the following fage inllrudlious to the hufband- 
man; 
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t^a dies attot alio dcdlt ordlne JLuM 
Ftlicest operim. S^uinlam fuge : 

• * • * 

Septima poji dieimam feUx et pontre vilem, 

Ft prenjfu domitare lovct, et licia tela 
jtddere: notta fuge melior, contraria furlit. 

The lucky days in each revolving moon 
For labour choofe; the ffth be furc to (hun. 

* • * * 

The feventh is next the tenth, the beft to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
Then weavers flretch your Hays upon the weft; 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

Dryohn. 

From this coincidence of the fuperftition of the 
Roman poet with that of the natives of Mull and Mor- 
ven, we arc ftrongly inclined to^dopt the hypothe¬ 
cs of the gentleman who favoured us with this accu¬ 
rate account of Highland omens. He ju Illy obferves, 
that this fuperAitious praflice of auguring good or ill 
from triffing events, and from the particular phafes of 
the moon, has no connexion* whatever with popilh 
prieftcraft: he ihows that the Romifli clergy, even in 
the darkeft age, were at pains to eradicate it as idle 
and impious ; and he therefore infers, that it mud be 
a relick of-iDruidifm hauded down by tradition from 
an era prior to the ifltroduftion of Chrillianity into 
the Highlands and ifles of Scotland. That the 
Druids were acquainted with the particular doctrines 
of Pythagoras has been ihown elfcwliere (fee Druids); 
that Virgil was no ftranger to the Pythagorean philo- 
fophy isItnown to evet y fcholar ; that Pythagoras and 
bis followers were addi^ed to the dotages of Magic 
bap been made apparent in that article ; and therefore 
it' appears to us probable at leail| that the attention 
|^‘to pretended omens, not only in' the Highlands, 
kifo in the low country of Scotland, and indeed 
among the vulgar in every country of Europe, is a rem- 
itant of one of the many fuperftitions which the Druids 
impofed upon their dcl 44<>4 ^ow<^''*' That it is con¬ 
trary to every principlty^jbtwdphilofophy, all philo- 
fophers will readily , and whoever has 

ftudied the writings of mu^ be convinced that 

it is inconfiftent with the l)pirit of.^nuine ChriiUani- 

ty- 

OMENTDM, or jl... .t. '«J, the Caovl, in anatomy, 
a membranaceous part, ufually furnifhed with a large 
quantity of fat; being placed under the pcritonxum, 
and immediately above the inteltincs. Sec Ax atomy, 
•N° 90. 

OMER, in jewifh antiquity. See Coro s. 

St OMER’s, a ftrong, fortified, large, and popu¬ 
lous town of France, in Artois, and capital of a con- 
iiderable bailiwick, with a caftle and a biihop’s fee. It 
is a fortrefs of confiderablc importance, and furrounded 
on one fide with a large morafs ; and about it there are 
many fluices, which ferve to carry the water off when it 
is overflowed ; and in the inidil of the morafs there is a 
Ibrt of floating i'flands covered with verdure and trees. 
The Cathedral is a handfomc ftrurture ; and there arc 
other fine buildings, with a rich Benedictine abbey. 
The French became mailers of this place in 1679. I* 
feated on tlic river Aa, and on the fide of a hill, eight 
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miles north-weft of Aire, and 135 north of Pans. £. 
Long. a. 30 . N. I.at. 54. 45. 

OMOA, a Spanilh town and fortification on the 
fouth fide of the bay of Honduras, N. Lat. 15. 50. 
W. Long. 89. 50. from l.ondon. It is the key to the 
bay ; and fucb is the depth of the water, that Ihips of 
any burden may ride in the harbour with fafety. It 
is a place of the utmoll importance to Spain, as the 
regiltcr (hips to and from Guatimala arc lent to it in 
the time of war. The town was firil eftablilhed in 
1751, under the command of Don Jofeph Antonio 
de Palmo. At that period the inhabitants were about 
30 white men, 60 mulattoes and free negroes, and 200 
Haves to the king of Spain ; and the military force con- 
fiftedof about 30 foldiers, befides oihoers. The foit 
was originally compoled of faiid confined in boarded 
coffers, and faced with half-burnt bricks. It was de¬ 
fended by 13 fine brafs 24 pounders mounted, four 
or five iron guns of different bores, and foine field- 
pieces. The Spaniards, fenfible of the importance of 
the place, afterwards fortified it at an incredible cx- 
pence, the ftone of which the wadis arc built having 
been raifed from the lea, and brought from the diftaiicc 
of 30 leagues. The outworks were not completely 
finiflicd in the year 1779, though 1000 men had then 
been employed upon them for 30 years. 

Towards the end of that year an expedition was un¬ 
dertaken agaiiift this fortrefs, in conl'eqiiencc of one 
formed by the Spaniards againll the Britilh logwood 
cutters ill the bay of Honduras and on the Mofquito 
Ihore. The latter, finding themfelves hard prcllcd by 
their enemies, applied to General Dulling governor of 
Jamaica for affiilancc ; who accordingly fent a detach¬ 
ment to their relief under Captain lialrymple, with 
neceffary fupplics of arms, ammunition, and artillery. 
Before their arrival, however, the Spaniards had taken 
polTcllion of St George’s Key, the chief feltlcment of 
the Britilh in thefc parts, which they plundered, and 
took a number of prifouers ; but thole who cfcapcd, 
being joined by a body of their countrymen, iclook 
it, and forced the enemy to retire. In the mean liine 
Captain Dalrytnplc, who had been informed of tl.c 
lofs of the place, was hallening to the relief of ibc 
inhabitants, and in his way fell in W’ith Adnural Par. 
kcr, who was in quell of foine regidcr (hips; but 
which, retreating into the harbour of Omoa, were too 
ftrongly proteAed by the fort there to he attacked by 
fea. As the Spaniards, however, had now been com¬ 
pelled to abandon St George’s Key, it was propoled 
to unite the Britilh forces liy fea and land, and to at¬ 
tempt the conquell of this fortrefs. As the force un¬ 
der Captain Dalrympic was too incunfiderable to at¬ 
tempt the fort by land, it was augmented by the ma¬ 
rines of the fquadron and a ftrong party of the fet- 
tlers ; though, after all, it did not exceed the number 
of the garrifon who oppofed them. 

The troops were landed at about nine miles diflaiiee 
from the fort in the dullc of the evening, with a de- 
fign to march diredtly forward, in order to furprife 
and carry it by efcalade in the night-time. No 
roads, however, being found, they were obliged U> 
explore their W’ay through narrow foot-paths, moralfes, 
and over mountains fu befet with precipices, that they 
were oliligcd. in order to avoid them, to make ufc of 
d 2 lights 


Onww- 
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Oinoa, lights tnaJe of the cabbage tree In confoquence of 
thei'e imjiediaicuts they were yet at a confiderable di- 
llance from t!»c fort, when the approach of day dif- 
covered them to the enemy. An engagement enfncd« 
ill wliieh the SpaiiUtds were quickly united and driv¬ 
en into the town : fr.iia whence as they continued to 
fire upon the liritilli, it was found necc/farj' to fet fire 
to it, though very much agaiiilt the inclination of the 
afl'ailants. 

In the mean time the fquadron took the opportu¬ 
nity, while the town was in flames, to come into the 
bay, and approach the fort with an intention to b.nttcr 
it: but tlie garrifon returned their fire fo brifkly, that 
no iraprcnioii could be made by that of the fquadron, 
which was tietained by want of wind from approacli- 
i')g fiifTicitntly near. The troops then, being mailers 
of the ground adjacent to the fort, created feveral 
lw.ttcrics in fuch fituations as were moft proper for an¬ 
noying it; hut though they carried on their operations 
tvith gre.it vigour, it was ftill found that heavier artil¬ 
lery than any they polTeflcd would be requifite, the 
walls being no lefs than i8 ftfetin thicknefs; in confe- 
quence of which they rcfolved ilill to attempt the 
place hy cfealade. 

The attempt was made on the lift of Oftober, early 
in the morning. The troops entered the ditch, which 
fortunately for them liapjicned to be dry, and fixed their 
fcaling ladders agaiuft the walls, which were near 30 
feet high. Two feamen mounted firft; and, with admi¬ 
rable courage and pre'cncc of mind, Hood by the ladder 
which they had monnted, to guard it till others afeend- 
cd ; and boldly prefented their pieces againit a large 
party drawn up to receive them, though they prudent¬ 
ly retained their fire till their comrades came up. 

The fquadron, now drawing near, kept up a heavy 
and continual fire upon the fort, while the tipaniards 
were ftiuck with fuch furprife at the exceffive celerity 
and boldncfs of the afi'ailaiits, that they remained mo- 
tionlefs and unable to oppofe their enemies, notwith- 
■ftanding the cxhuitatiuu and example of their officers. 
From this panic they never recovered ; and while the 
feamen and foldiers continued to fcale the walls with 
amaz.ing qiiickncfs, the Spaniards never made any ef¬ 
fort to defend themfelves. About too of themefeap- 
ed over the walls on the oppofite fide of the fort; the 
remainder furrendered at difcretion. 

The whole of this tranfaiElion reflcAcd the higheft 
luflre both on the conilufl and courage of the Britifh ; 
and an inflancc of heroifm is related in a Britifh failor 
to which hiftory affords nothing fuperior. This man, 
having fealed the walls, had arincd himfclf with a cut- 
lafs in each hand. Thus artneci, he met with a Spa- 
nifh officer unarmed, and juft roufed from flccp. The 
pencrouj tar fcorned to take advantage of his condition, 
.I'ld therefore prefented Jiiin with one of his own cut- 
InfTcs, faying, “ You arc now on a footing with me !** 
“I’lie officer, however, was too niiiLli ftruck with ad¬ 
miration at his conduct to accept the offer, and took 
cure to make the eirenmfianee fufficicntly known.— 
The value of the booty taken on thisoceafion amounted 
to three Ciillians of dollars; but the lofs moft fcnfiMv 
felt by tlie Spaniards was that of 250 quintals of qu.ck- 
filver, a commodity indifpenfahly neeeffary in ext lad¬ 
ing the precious metals^ from their ores. 'I’hey offered 
therefote to raufoin it at any price ; but though the 
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retention of it was far from aflording a profit equal to Omoa, 
that offered hy the Spaniards, tlie Britifti commanders 
abfoUitely refufed to part with it, on account of the ad- . 
vantages the enemy would derive from having the metal 
in their poftellion. For the fame renfou they refufed to 
accept of any ranfoin for the fort, though the governor 
offcivd to lay down 300,000 dollars for it. 't'he Spa- 
nii'h military and the inbabit ir.ts were treated with tlie 
utmolt humanity ; their perfoaa! effctls remaining un¬ 
touched : and this geneiofity mull have appeared to 
greater advantage, when contrafted with the bch.a- 
viour of their own countrymen at Zdoridurns, where 
the Britifh were treated with remarkable feverity. .The 
churcli plate and oniamcnts were reflared, on condi¬ 
tion that tlie terms of capitulation fliculd be faithfully 
krpt. 

In a fllort time, however, it appeared that it would 
have been better to have accepted of a mnfom for the 
fort, as from circumflanees at tiiat time it could not 
be iet.-iincd in the pofTeffioii of Britain. A garrifoa 
was indeed left for its defence on the departure of the 
Britifh fquadnni; hut as it was very inconfiderable, oit 
account of tlie fmall number of men that could'be fpa- 
red, the Spaniards quickly determined to make an at¬ 
tempt to regain the fort. For tius.purpofe a body of 
2000 men were collefted, who inyeiged it on the 25th' 
of November. The Britifti 'de^udfed it with the ut- 
mott bravery ; keeping up a conftant fire on riie ene¬ 
my, and obliging them to retire fiar ffielter, and take 
up their quarters behind a hill. Here diey made pre¬ 
parations for an aifaidt, in which tlieir numbers lefb 
the fuccefe, as they fuppofed, by no means dubious.- 
The garrifon was therefore fummoned to furtender, 
with a promife of the honours of war and a faft con¬ 
veyance to Great Britain, denouncing at the tsmv 
time the utmoft vengeance in cafe o£a refufal'1;. 
being refufed, the neeeffary preparations were' 
fur an efcaladt. 

The condition of the garrifon was now fuch 
afford very little hope of being able to make any rfS 
feflual reMaticP. Th^ii^llBi*; but 85 in number, molt 
of whom were becon(« iji|(i;j||ltkl)lc of duty either from 
illnefs or exceffive were now alfo ob¬ 
liged to make fiir five, by ftiifting 

his place, and as many times. There 

wms no furgeon to attend ,lhe fick and wounded ; nor 
had they even any water out-vvhat came froih a floop 
of war that lay abreaft of the fiirt. In tilts defpe- 
ratc fituation, they rcfolved, Botwithftaiiding the me- 
nances of the Spauifh commander to render the place, 
as uiifei viecablc as they could. For this purpofethey, 
fpiked up all the guns ; deftroyiug the llores and am¬ 
munition that could not be cairicd off: their even 
locked the gates of the fort, after which they embarked 
without the lofs of a fingle man. All thl< was uer- 
fonned in defiance of the lai-ge force that iH-fieg -d 
them;-and tlu' txploit, v.hcn duly confidcrej. mull 
appe’ar not lefs a matter of aftoiiirument than t ie ex¬ 
traordinary manner in which the fort had been taken. 

The officer who commanded in this reniaricaMc retreat 
was CijJtain ITuIke of the navy. 

OMOPHAGIA, an ancient Greek feftival, in ho¬ 
nour of Bacchus, furnamed i. e. eater of 

raw flefii. This fellival vvas ohfeivcil in the finie man¬ 
ner with the otUer feftivals of Bacchus, in vvUu h they 

ccuntfifeitcd 
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Omt-hs- counterfcitcJ madnefs. What was peculiar to it, was, 
cine oil jjjg wortilippers ufcd to cat the entrails of goats, 

. raw and hloody, in imitation of the god, who was fup- 

Omph.i en^ to do the fame thing. 

OMPHACINE on,, a vifcot'.shrown juice extract¬ 
ed from green oli"Cs. With this ril (lie ancient 
leU, when going to wrcllle, anointed thcmfelves ; and 
when that gymnaftic exercife was over, they rolled 
thcmfelves in the fand, which, mixing with the oil and 
fwcat on their bodies, conftituted the Jlri^menta fo 
highly elleemcd in the cure of fevcral difeafes. This 
precious medicine was carefully fernped off the body 
of the athleta with a kind of inflrument fomething 
like a comb, which was called Jlrigi'lt; and fuch was 
the demand for the ferapings, that they were a very 
lucrative article of trade. 

OMPHALE (fab. hifl;.),aquecn of T.ydia,daughter 
of Jardanns. She married Tmolus, who at his death left 
her miilfefs of his kingdom. Oniphale had been in¬ 
formed 'of the great exploits of Hercules, and wiftied 
to fee fo illuftrious ^ hero. Her wiffi was foon gra¬ 
tified, After the murder of Eurytus, Hercules fell 
fick, and was ordered to be Told as a Hare, tliat he 
might recover his health and the right ufe of his fen- 
fes. bicreury was toramiillancd to fell him, and Om- 
phale bou^ltt him, and reftored him to liberty. The 
hero became enamoured of bis millrefs, and the queen 
favoured his paffiotr, and had a fon by him, whom fome 
call Agelaus, and others Lamon. From this fon were 
defeended’ Gyges and Croefns; but this opinion is dif¬ 
ferent from the account which makes thefc Lydian 
monarebs fpring from Alcatus, a fon of Hercules, by 
one of the female fervants of Oraphalc. flercules is 
rcprcfcntcd by the poets as fo deipcratcly enamoured 
of the queen, that, to conciliate her elteem, he fpins by 
Her fide among her women, while /he covers herfclf 
m^l^'l^e lion’s ikin, and arms herfelf with the club of 
lliit hero, and often ftrikes him with her fandals, for 
the ttneouth manner with which he holds the diftaff, 
tcc. Their fondiiefs was mutual. As they once tra¬ 
velled together, they came tO,i'-grotto on Mount Tmo- 
Fus, where tire queen dtdll^'^rCtdf in the habit of her 
lover, and obliged him in a female garment. 

After they had fuppediviiBey boft-rctired to reft in 
different rooms, as a facrificc oti'|he morrow to Bac¬ 
chus required. In the nig’ t Faunus, or rather Pan, 
who was enamoured of Ompfaale, introduce J himfclf 
into the cave. He went to the bed of the queen, but 
the lion’s Ikin pei fuadcd'him that it was the drefs of 
Hercules; and therefore he repaired to the bed of 
Hercules, in hopes to find there the objeft of bis af- 
feftions. The female drefs of Hercules deceived him, 
and he laid himfclf down by his fide. 'I'he hero w'as 
awakened, and kicked the intruder into the middle of 
the cave. The noit'e awoke Omphale, and Faunus was 
difeovered lying on the ground, greatly dil'appoiiited 
and afhamed. 

OMPHALEA, in botany: A genus of the trian- 
dria order, belonging to the iTionrecia clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thofc of which 
the order is doubtful. The male calyx is tctraphyl- 
lous ; there is no corolla ; the receptacle, into whioli 
the anthera are funk, is ovate. The female calyx and 
corolla are as in the male ; the ftignia triful; the eap- 
fule carnous and trilocular, with one feed. 
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OMPHALO-meseutkric, ill anatomy. All ftf- Oitiphalo. 
tiifcs arc wrapped up in at leaft two coats or menl- 

brancs 5 raott of them have a third, called allanlouhs, _ . 

. Ononia* 

or umary. 

Some, as, the dog, cat, bare, &c. have a fourth, 
which has two blood vcffcls, viz. a vein and an ar- 
tery, called cmphalo-mefcntcrkst becaufc pafllng along 
the firing to the navel, and terminating in tha mefen- 
tery. 

OMRAH, a man of the firft rank in the Mogul 
empire; a nobleman. It is the plural of the Arabic 
amrn, 

ON, (anc. geog.), a city of Egypt facred to the 
fun, and by the Greeks, on that account, callcil Jfelio- 
pblu. (See HsLiofOLis.) It was remarkable for 
the wifdom and learning of its priefthood, and for the 
fpacious buildings in which they cnllivaied the ftu- 
dies of philofophy and aftronomy. The priefts of On 
were efteemed more noble than all the other priefts of 
Egy'pt. They were always privy counfcllors and mi- 
nifters of flate ; and therefore, when Pharaoh refolvtd 
to make Jofeph prime minifter, he very wifely gave 
him in marriage a daughter of the prieft of 0«, there¬ 
by incorporating him into the moll venerable caft in 
Egypt. Bi/hop Warburton thinks that the fupriior 
nobility of the priefts of Oh was chiefly owing to iheir 
high antiquity and great learning. That they were 
much given to the ftiidy of aftronomy, we know from 
the teftimony of Strabo ; and indeed nothing is more 
probable than that they Ihould be attached to t!ie ftu- 
dy of that fyftem over which their god, the Son, pre- 
fided, not only in his moral but alfo in his natural ca¬ 
pacity. The learned prelate affirms, that “ wlictlier 
they received the doilrine from original tradition, or 
invented it at hazard (which Inft fuppofitiun he thinks 
more probable, though we arc of a very difflrcnt oj>i- 
nion), it is certain they taught that the Sun is in the 
centre of its fyftem, and that all the other lu d', s move 
round it in perpetual revolutions. This imbic t'uory 
(he continues) came with the veil of the I’.gypi ‘.n I" c i- 
ing into Greece (being brought thither liy 
goras, who received it from Oenuphis**, a prieft 1.; 
and after having given the moft diftingufthed i ;'*., c 
to his fcliool, it funk into obfeuiity, and fiiftev'il ,■ 
total eclipfc throughout a Jong fiiccLffii'ii of Icariu ! 
and unlearned ages; till thefe times i^ftoi -J its ;i- 
cient fpTeiulour, and inimovtably fixed it on the nrier.. 
ring principles of fcicnce.” 

If it be true, as fome pliilofophcrs allrg.;, tliai. 

Mufes appears from the firft chapt'.r of nenefi-, to 
have been acquainted with the ttue folar fyftem, (.liis 
account of the origin of that fyftem is cxtuir. 
liable. As it is of no importance to the civil or n li- 
gious conftitution of a ftate whether ihe fyftim of Pto¬ 
lemy or that of Copernicus he admitted by the pee.jilr, 
we cannot reafonably fuppofe that the Jcwifli 
was taught aftronomy by a revelation f.-om II'-ivu;. 

But there can be no doubt of his knowing as tnucb uf 
that feitnee as the priefts of On ; for vve know tb;>t he 
was irillruiltd in all the wifdom of the Egyptians ; 
and therefore, if he held the fun to be in tlic evntre of 
ll'.e fyftem, it is morally certain that the fame thing 
w.i.s h'dd by tliatprieftliood. 

OMANI A, or Ok-vijism, terms lately framed to de¬ 
note th; crime of frif-p dlution, mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture 
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a 3 o*nJa. tlire to have been committed by Onan, and punifhed 
'in him with death. 

Till* praftice, however common, hath among all na¬ 
tions been reckoned a very great crime. In Scripture, 
brlides the iiidance of Onaii above mentioned, we find 
felf-p'dluters termed effeminate, mJean, Jihhy, and abo- 
minalle. Even the heathens, who had not the advan¬ 
tage of revelation, were of the fame opinion, at ap¬ 
pears from the following lines of Martial. 

Hoc Hihtl cjftputtt I feehs ejl, mihi crede ; fed ingens 

■ t^antum vix animo conetpis ip/e tuo. 

You think ’tis nothing ! ’tis a crime, believe ! 

A crime fo great you fcarcely can conceive. 

Dr TifTot has publiflied a treatife on the pernicious 
effe<fts of this ihameful practice, which appears to be 
no lefs baneful to the mind than to the body. He be¬ 
gins with obferving, that, by the continual wafle of the 
human body, aliments are required for our fupport. 
Thefe aliments, however, require certain preparations 
in the body itfclf; and when by any means we become 
fo altered that thefe preparations cannot be effefted, 
the heft aliments then prove infufficient for the fupport 
of the body. Of all the caufes by which this morbid 
alteration is brought on, none is more common than 
too copious evacuations ; and of all evacuations, that 
of the femcn is the moft pernicious when carried to ex- 
cefs. It is alfo to be obfervtd, that though excefs in 
natural venery is produAive of very dangerous difor- 
ders, yet an equal evacuation by felf-pollution, which 
is an unnatural way, is prodnilive of others ftill more 
to be dreaded. The confcquences enumerated by Dr 
Tifl'ot arc as follow : 

1. All the intellcflual faculties are weakened s the 
memory fails ; the ideas are confufed, and the patient 
fometimes even falls into a flight degree of infanity. 
They are continually under a kind of inward relHefs- 
nefs, and feel a conftant anguifli. They are fuhjcft to 
giddinefs ; all the fenfes, efpeeially thofe of feeing and 
hearing, grow weaker and weaker, and they are fub- 
jeft to frightful dreams. 

2. The ftrength entirely fails, and the growth in 
young perfons is confiderably checked. Some arc af- 
flidlcd with ahnoft continual watching, and others dofc 
almoll perpetually. Almoft all of them become hy¬ 
pochondriac or hyfteric, and arc afflifted with all 
the evils which attend thefe diforders. Some have 
been known to fpit calcareous matters { and others 
are alHiiled with coughs, flow fevers, and confump- 
tions. 

5. The patients are afFcfted with the mod acute pains 
in different parts of the body, as the head, bread, 
Aoniach, and intedines ; while fome complain of an 
obtnfe fenfaticn of pain all over the body on the flight¬ 
ed impreflion. 

4. There are not only to be feen pimples on the face, 
which are one of the mod common fymptoms; but 
even blotches, or fnppurative pudules, appear on the 
face, nofe, bread, and thighs 5 and fometimes flefliy cx- 
•crefccnces arife on the forehead. 

5. The organs of generation are alfo affefted ; and 
the femcn is evaciitcd on the flighted irritation, even 
that of going to ftool. Numbers arc a/Rifted with an 
liabitual gonorrhoea, which entirely dedroys the vigour 


of the conftitution, and the matter of it relembles a Onanla 
fetid fanies. Others are affedlcd with painful pria- II 
pifms, dyfurics, dranguries, and heat of urine, with ^ 
painful tumours in the tedicles, penis, bladder, and 
fpermatic cord ; and impotence in a greater or Icfs dc-, 
gree is the never-failing confequcnce of this dctcdable 
vice. 

6. The funftions of the intedines arc fometimes to¬ 
tally dedroyed and fome patients complain of cof- 
tivenefs, others of diarrhoea, piles, and the runnifig of 
a fetid matter from the fundament. 

With regard to the cure, the fird dep is to leave 
off thofe pradices which have occafioned the difeafe ; 
which our author ad'ertsis no eafy matter ; as, accord¬ 
ing to him, the foul itfelf becomes polluted, and can 
dwell on no other idea; or if (he does, the irritabi¬ 
lity of the parts of generat-on thenifclves quickly rc- 
cal ideas of the fame kind. This irrinbility is no 
doubt much more to be dr- aded than any pollnvi n 
the foul can have received ; and by noving it, h rs 
will he nooctadon for exhortations to difeontinr.* 'be 
pradlice. The principal inea. f. .• dimmidu.ig this 
irritability are. in the hif* pla e, ‘0 avc.d ail dimuiat- 
ing, acrid, and Ipiced meats. A 'ov diet, however, 
is iiMtoper, becaule it would further reti'ice the body, 
already too muen emaciated The ^ood fhould there¬ 
fore be nutritive, but , .sin, and (h .uld confid of flcfli 
rj^ber roaded than boiled, rich broths, &,c. Ii 1* c 'v 
tain, however, thai ’S Ihefe foods contr’bute to reftore 
the drength of the body, the dimuluson the organs of 
generation will be prcportionably in cafed by the fc- 
men which is condaiitl/ fccreted, and which v.ill now 
be in larger quantity than even in healthy pi .fons, ow¬ 
ing to the great evacuations of it which have preceded. 

Some part of the femen is gradually abforbed by the. 
lymphatics ; in confequcnce of which, the remainder 
becomes thick, acrid* and very dimiilating. To remedy 
this, exercife is to be ufed, and that not only for plea# 
fure, but fill it is. attended with ? vc y cc.iliderable 
degree of fatigue. The flee v alfo m«tl be no more than 
is barely fufficicut to repair the fat'j^ue occafioned by 
the exercife, or other employment; for an excefs in 
fleep is as bad as idlene& nr dimuiating foods. Ex¬ 
cefs in wine or in^x^ting liquors is alfo to be avoid¬ 
ed ; or rather ought never to he taded, 

unlefs as a medialMF^to reito*-; the exhauded fpirits ; 
and to all this oughf'to be joined the Peruvian bark* 
which hath this admirable property, that, with little 
or no dimulus, it rcftorcs the tone of the fydem, and 
invigorates the body in a manner incredible to thofe 
who have not obferved its eft'efts. If thefe dirc£fion$ 
are followed, the patient may alniod certainly exped 
a recovery, provided any degree of vital drength re¬ 
mains ; and thofe who defire a life of celibacy on a 
moral account, will find them much more cffeftual than 
all the vows of chafiity they can make. 

ONCA and. Once. See Felis, IV. and VI. 
ONEEHOURA and ONEEHOW, Um> fmall 
iflands of that cinder which was difcoverei! hy Captain 
Cook, and by him called the Sandwich FJIands. (See 
Sandwich Islands). Oneehoura 'is very fmall, and its 
chief produce is yams. Oncehow is confiderably larger, 
being about ten miles over. It is remarkable for the 
great quantity of excellent yams, which it produces, 
and for a fwcet root called Ue or tea, which is general- 
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Onegm ly about tbe thicknefs of a man’s wrift, though fome* 
.11 . times much larger. This root, which the natives com- 

j™'”' monly bake previous to their bringing it to market, is 
. of a wet clammy nature, and with proper manageroent 

makes excellent beer. 

ONEGA, a river and lake of the RulHan empire, 
between Mufeovite Carelia, the territory of Cargapol, 
and Swediih Carelia. It is loo miles in length and 
40 in breadth, having a communication with the lake 
Ladoga, and confequently with Petcriburgh. The 
river has its fourcc in Cargapol, and gives its name to 
a country full of woods. 

ONEGLIA, a fea port town of Italy, in the teni- 
toiy of Genoa, with the title of a principality ; but it 
belongs to the king of Sardinia, as well as the province, 
which abounds in olive trees, fruit, and wine. It has 
often been taken and retaken in the wars of Italy; 
which is no wonder, as it is an open place. The French 
and Spaniards had pofleilion of it in 1744, but were 
driven out by the Piedmontefe ; however, they returned 
next winter, and again made themfelves malters of it. 
£. Long. 7. 51, N. Lat. 43. 58. 

ONEIROCRITICA, tW art of interpreting 
dreams j or a metho4 of foretelling future events by 
means of dreams. See Dseam, Divination, &c. — 
The word it forined from the Greek “ dream,” 

and K(<rMa, itf K{in)t<b..*'^dgment.”.~Some call it 
meirocra^Mi' snd derive it from sisigsc and ** I 

pofil'fsj I command.” 

It appears from feveral paffages of Scripture, that 
there was, under the Jewifli difpenfation, fuch a thing 
at foretelling future events by dreams; but then there 
was a particular gift or revelation required fur that 
puroofe. 

Hence it hat been inferred, that dreams are really 
£gnifi(»tive, and do forbode fomething to come ; and 
is wanting among us is the oneiroeritica, or the 
'liii^l^knowing what: yet it is the opinion of many, 
that .iireams are mere chimeras; bearing indeed fome 
letadon to what has paflcd,but none to what is to come. 
As to the cafe of Jwepli, it wat Mflible for God, who 
knew all things, to difeover tw^m what was in the 
womb of fate; and to Intiv^daot that, he might take 
the occafipn of a dream,' 

ONEIROCRITICS, a to interpreters 

of dreams, or thofe who judge of-^vents from Hie ciT- 
cumllances of dreams. 

There is no great regard to be had to thofe Greek 
books called muirbcritics; nor do wc know why the 
patriarch of Conflnntinople, and others, fliould amufe 
}herofelves with writing on fo pitiful a fubjcfl. 

Rigault has given us a collcdiion of the Greek and 
|l.atin works of this kind ; one attributed to Aftramp- 
fichivs; another to Nicephoros, patriarch of Conftan- 
tinople ; to which are added the treatifes of Artemi- 
dotps and Achmet. But the books themfelves arc 
little elfe than reveries; a kind of waking dreams, to 
explain and account for deeping ones. 

The fecret of oneirocriticifm, according to them all, 
confiilB in the relation fuppofed tO' be between the 
dream and the thing fignilied : but they are far from 
keeping to the relations of agreement and fimilitiide; 
and frequently hove rccoui'fe to others of difllmilitude 
and contrariety. Concerning oneirucritics. and oiiei- 
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rocritica, the unlearned reader will find much informa- Onefia 
tion in Warburton’s Divine Legation of Mofes, and Therm* 
the books to which he refers. 

ONEST.^ THBEMiS, were, according to Strabo,, 
exeeUent lalht, and fahtary ivalert, at the foot of the 
Pyrenees in Aquitania. Near the river Aturus ftands 
at this day the town Bagneres, famous for its waters, 
which appear to be the Onefu of Strabo ; fituated in 
the county of Bigorre in Gafeony, near the river 
Adour. 

ONI^ orriDUM and ’Templum, (Jofephus) j fo 
called from Onias, the high-prieft of the Jews in 
Egypt; who built a temple in imitation of that at Je- 
niTalem, by permillion of the king of Egypt, on the 
fpot where Itood the temple of Diana Agreftts in- 
Leontopolis: it waa encorapaiTed with a brick wall, 
and had a large tower like that at Jeriifalem, (Jofe- 
phus) ; it was the metropolis of the Nomos Hehupo- 
lites, (Ptolemy) ; becaufe in Strabo’s time Heliopolis 
was fallen to decay. 

ONGLEE, in heraldry, an appellation given to the* 
talons or claws of beads or birds, when borne of a dif¬ 
ferent colour from that of the body of the animal. 

ONION. See Allium, fp. 5. —Onions, leeks, and 
garlic, are all of the fanie genus; and in their recent date 
are acrid, but harmlefs to the human body. When, 
by age or climate, this acrimony is too great, we do 
not ufe them as food. In Spain, the garlic being 
equally mild with the onion, is ufed as common food. 

By the ordinary culinary preparation their acrimony is 
diilipated, and a remarkably mild fubdance remains, 
promifing much nutriment, which thofe who can di- 
geft them raw will certainly obtain. Though foinetimcs 
fhunned as food, yet they are on that account ufed in- 
medicine, uniting the two qualities of peiforals, vi/:; 
on the account of their acrimony, being in their re- 
cent date expcAorant: in their boiled Hate, on account 
of their mucilage, demulcent, provided the quantity- 
taken he fulKcient. Some of late, in tliis country,, 
have found in leeks a fomniferous quality ; but this is 
not yet confirmed by a fufficient number of experi¬ 
ments.—Befides the three above-mentioned, there are 
feveral others belonging to the fame tribe, which we 
ufe as condiment; but only the leek and onion as diet.. 

In its recent date, the onion is the moil acrid; in its 
boiled date, the leek retains its acrimony moil tena- 
cioully. On account of this, and fome difference of 
texture, the onion is more cafily digeded and more 
univerfally ufed than the leek ; being more eafily broke 
down, and more generally agreeable. 

ONI8CUS, ill zoology, a genus of infefls belong* Pb 
ing to the order of aptera. It has 14 legs, bridly . 

feelers, and an oval body. There are 15 fpecies; of 
which the mud remarkable are, 

1. The entomon, or fea tvood-loufe, is white; eyes 
black ; convex above, beneath flat, margin acute ; an- 
tenuae 4 : Four hind pair of legs larged, hairy. Body 
of 10 fegments. Length I-* line. Found on the coad. 

It accompanies the herring, and is an enemy well known 
to our fiihermen | thefe infeiSs will frequently eat up 
a whole fifh while it hangs in the net. 

2 - Ontfeut aquaticuf, is of an aflien colour, and tolet- 
ably fmooth. Its body is compofed of feven articu¬ 
lations, exclufive of the head and tail; which lad pa.t ■ 
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OnScut, is tnucli larger than the other.fegmcnta, ronnd at the 

Onkeloi. extremity, and from which iffoe two appendices, cavh 
'divided into two threads. This infetl has that in com¬ 
mon with forae fea onifei, but dilFera from them by the 
fea ones having ten fegments. This has feven legs on 
each fide ; the laft of which gradually iiicreale in 
length, and are conllantly laiger than the foremoft.— 
The antennx have but three long articulations, the 
laft of which is mucli longer than the reft. This in- 
fecl is found in pools, fmall rivulets, and cfpccially in 
fprings. 

3. jf/ellus, mtlhpts, or tvosJ-loufc, is oval; the tail 
obtufc, with two undivided briftles : various as to co¬ 
lour : length, five lines. Their ufe in medicine is well 
known. 

4. Onifeus armadillo is broad, very gloffy, and fmooth; 
its colour is black, witli a fmall portion of white on 
the edge of the fegment, which colour often Varies; 
but ftill the iiifetf is glofly and fmooth. Its body is 
compofed of ten fegments, befides the bead and tail.— 
Of the ten fegments, the firft feven are broad, and the 
laft three Ihort. The firft of thefe three appears di¬ 
vided in the middle, which is broader than the reft, 
into three more. Thefe laft fhoit fegments, with that 
of the tail, form the extremity of the animal’s body, 
which is round, without any appendix, and confti- 
tutes the fpccific charadter of this infeft. It has four¬ 
teen feet, feven on each fide. This onifeus, when 
touched, rolls itfclf up into a ball, bringing its bead 
and tail together like the animal called armadillo, and 
neither antennse nor feet are fecn : it might he taken 
fur a round, ftiining pearl. This onifeus is found in 
woods. 

ONKELOS, furnamed the Profelyte, a famtuis rabbi 
of the firft century, and the author of the Chaldee 
Targum on the Pentateuch. He flouri/hed in llie time 
of JefuB Chrill, according to the Jcwifti w’ritcrs ; .who 
all agree that he was, at lead in feme part of his life, 
contemporary with Jonathan Ben Uzzicl, author of the 
fceond Targum upon the prophets. Dean Prideaux 
thinks he wa.. the elder of the two, for feveral reafonsi 
the chief of which is the purity of the ftyle in his Tar¬ 
gum, thtiviii coming ncarcll to that part of Daniel 
and Er.ra which is in the Chaldee, and is the truell 
liainbid of that language, and confcquently is the n;oft 
ancient; fince that language, as well as others, was 
(II a c-.iiiftant flux, and continued deviating in every age 
frjm the original: nor does there feem to be any rea- 
lo:i why Jonathan Beu Ux/icl, when he undertook his 
Targum, ibonld pafs over the law, and begin with the 
proj/.icts, but that he found Onkelos had done this 
work before him, and with a fuccefs which he could 
not exceed. 

A/.arias, the author of a book entitled Meor Jitiaim, 
or t!(c //f/'Z of the eyes, tells us, that Onkelos was a 
profelyte in the time of Hillel and Samnai, and lived 
to fee Jonathan Ben Ur.xiel one of the prime fcholars 
of Ililtcl. Theft three dodlors fiourifned 12 years be¬ 
fore Chrill, according to the chronology of Gaur. ; 
wl;o adds, that Onkelos was contemporary with Ga- 
rr.nlitl the elder, St Paul’s mailer, wlm was the grand- 
foii of Hillcl, who lived 28 years after Cluiil, and did 
not die till 18 years before the dcllrudion of Jcrufalcm, 
lit. the fame Gau2, by his calculation, places 
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Onkelos 100 years after Chrill; and to adjuft hia opi- 6uk»tomy 
nioii with that of ikaarias, extends the life of Onkelos 
to a great lengtl;. Ibe Talmudifts tell us that be af- Onopwr- 
filled at the funeral of Gamaliel, and was at a prodi- 
gious txpence to make it moll magnificent. Dean 
Prideaux oblerves, that the Targum of Onkelos is 
rather a vv.rfion than a pantphrafe; fince it renders 
the Hebrew text Woid for word, and for the rnoft part 
accurately and i sadly, and is by much the bell of all 
this fort; and tliercforc it has always been held in 
cllcem among the Jews much above all the other Tar- 
gums : and being let to the fame mufical notes with the 
Hebrew text, is thereby made capable of being read 
in the time tone with it in their public affembli'ea.-— 

From the excellency and accuracy of Onkclos’s Tar¬ 
gum, the dean alfo concludes him to have been a native 
Jew, fince without being bred up from his birth in the 
jewilh reiigioti and learning, and long exercifed in all 
the rites and doclrines thereof, and being alfo thorough¬ 
ly lleilkd in both the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, 
as native Jew could be, he can fcarce be thought 

thoroii^ly adequate to that work which he performed} 
and that the reprefentlng him as a profelyte feems to 
have proceeded from the error of taking him to liave 
been the fume with Akilas, or A^ila, of Pontiis, 
authssjr of the Targum dr verfion of the pro- 

plySki and Hagiographia«.i;i||o vm imleiiid a Jewilh 

*^NKOT0MY, in furgety, tfce opening of a tu» 
mour or abfeefs. Sec Surgery. 

ONOCLEA, in botany; A genus of the natural 
order of filiccs, belonging to the cryptogaraia clafs of 
^^ants. The fpike is flat, and turned to each tide, 
with quiiiqiicvalvcd fruftifications. 

. . ONOMANCI A, or rather Onomahtia, a branch 
of divinatioa, u hich forctcis the good or bad fortune 
of a man, from the letters in bis name. See the 
Divination, anti Name. 

From much the fame principle the young Riollisin* 
toafted their mdlrcfles as often as there were letters in 
their names : Hence Martial fays, 

Navta fex eyatlfy, Jipfm JvJlina iihatur. 

ONOMATQ^lfelA, ip grammar and rhetoric, a 
figure where formed to refemble tbe found 

made by the thi^^P^ified i as the buzz of bees, the 
cackling of hcns,.^^^^'RdliembIances of thIS kind^Sre 
often fancied when th^y are not real, though, no doubt, 
there are in every language loine words of which the 
found is very like to that which thofe evords arc em. 

•ployed to exprefs. Yet, to the mortification of granj^ 
marians and rhetoricians, conjundlioiis, which have 
been jullly pronounced no parts of fpeech, arc the only 
founds uUcred by men that are wholly natural, and 
thefe arc fewer than is commonly fuppofed. See 
Grammar and Language. 

ONONIS, in botany: A genu* of the decandria 
order, belong,ng to, the diadelphia clafs of plans. Hie 
calyx is quinqm.partite, with the fegments lintarj the 
vcxillum ili'iutcd ; the leguinen turgid and fefllle ( the 
filaments cn:ditcd without a fiHuu'. 

ONOPORDLTM, in botany: A genus of the poly- 
gamia zqualib order, belonging to the fyngenefia cbifs 
of,plants; and in the natural method ranking under 

the 
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Otiofancter the 49 ^^ Compojlu. The receptacle is honey* 

contbed ; the fcales of the calyx mucronated or point* 
Onyx. ed. 

ONOSANDER, a Creek author and Platonic phi* 
lofopher, who wrote Comnieiitaries on Plato’s Politics, 
which arc lofl: but his tiau'c is partiiulurly famous for 
a treatife entitled Asyo? 2Tj«Ti!y«»5, “ Of the duty and 
virtues of the general of an army which has been 
tranilatcd into l.atin, Italian, Spanilh, and French. 
The time when he lived is not precifely known : but 
is imagined to be in the reign of the emperor Clau¬ 
dius. . , 

ONOSMA, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, 'belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants; and 
in the nainral method ranking under the 41ft order, 
Afperifoiy. The coiolla is campanulated, with the 
throat pervitius: there are four feeds. 

ONTARIO, a lake of North America, in the coun¬ 
try of the Iroquois, 180 miles in length and 60 in 
breadth. There are many rivers that run intuit; and 
from it the great river St Lawrence proceeds;' It 
communicates with the lake Eric by a river 5 J miles in 
lengthy in which is the rcmark^lc cataraA of Nia* 
OARA. 

ONTOLOGY. - See Metaphysics, N® 3. 

ONUPHRIUS FAHviMus, a learned Italian, of the 
order of hitFRtits of St Augulline, was born of a noble 
family at Virbilay in and, being^t^bed to lite- 

mnre, became fo fiidefatigablc in^^ltle^udies, that he 
fpent whole days and nights in peading the ancients 
which made Manutius ftyle him Helluo Anitqnitath. His 
firfl: performance was a Chronicle of Popes and Car¬ 
dinals, which w'as printed without his knowledge at 
^Ycnice in 1557 ; and feme time after, more ctnrc£tl/ 
ni}y himfelf. He afterwards continued Platiini’s Lives, 
ot the Popes, from Sixtus IV. to Pins V. and fobjoined 
ajmj^tioos to the lives Platina had written. He 
four pieces upon Roman Antiquities, which 
l^^nted in Gravius’s CollciStion. He'died in his 
31^ year, in 15'$. * 

ONYCOMANCY, or,, as fome writ.- it, Onymak- 
CY ; a kind of divination bf means of the nails of the 

fingers.-.-The word is:.^orfned'lrrom the Greek »»»f, 

“ hail,” and “ diifinsrt.ion.” j. 

The ancielit praitice was to rub .th^oails of a youth 
with oil and foot, or wax ; and td?^old up the nails 
thus fmeared againft the fun.—^Upoh them wire fap- 
pofed to appear figures or charaflers, which fiiowcd 
the thing required. 

ONYX, in natural hifiory, one of the fcmiptllucid 
gems, .with varioully coloured zones, but none red ; 
Being conipofed of cryfta!, debafed by a fmall admix¬ 
ture of earth ; and made up either of a number of flat 
plates, or of a feries of coats furrouiiding a central 
nucleus, and leparatcd from each otficr by veins of a 
diflVrcnl colour, refcinbli.-ig zones or bells. 

'Wc bavc four fp.cits of this gem. 1. A bluifh 
white one,' with broad white zone.s. 2. A very pure 
onyx, with fuow-wliite veins. 3. The jafponyx, or 
horny onyx, with green zones. 4. The brown onyx, 
with hliiifl' while zones. 

Tin nneifiics attrihiUcd wondi rful properties to the 
onyx, and iniag'iied that if worn on the finger it afted 
as a cardiac ; they hiivi -alfo rcconiminded it as an 
afl' ; 1,1 ii‘ ; but at pnfent no regard is paid to it. 
Voi.XJl!. P;..t 1 . 
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The word in the Greek language fignifies nail f thcOnnsUllik* 
poets making this Hone to have been formed by the S 
Parcse from a piece of Venus’s nails, cut off by Cupid ^ 
with one of his arrows. 

OONALASHKA, one of the iflands of the Nor¬ 
thern Arcliipclago, vifited by C.iptain Cook in his 
laft voyage. The native inhrdiilarits of tins ifland arc, 
to all appearances, a very jicaccable people, having 
been much poliihcd by the Ruflians, who now ki-ep 
them in a ftatc of fuhjeAion. As the iflaiid furuifhes 
them with fubfiftence, fo it docs, in fonic meafiire, 
with clothing, which is chiefly compofeJ of fliins. 

The upper garment, which is made like a waggoner’s 
frock, reaches down to the knees. Bwlidcs this, they 
wear a wailleoat or two, a pair of breeches, a fur cap, 
and u pair of boots, the kgs of which are formed of 
fome kind of ftrong gut; but the foies and upper-lea¬ 
thers are of Ruflla leather. Fifli and other La ani¬ 
mals, birds, routs, berries, and even fea weed, compofe 
their food. They dry quantities of filb during the 
fummer, which they lay tip in fmall huts for iheir ufe 
in winter. They did not appear to be very defirout 
of iron, nor to want any other inftrumciit, except 
fewing needles, their own being formed of bone. With 
thefe they few their canoes, and make their clothes, 
and alfo work their curious embroidery. They nfe, 
iiillead of thread, the fibres of plants, which they 
fplit to the thicknefs required. Ail fewing is per¬ 
formed by the females, who are Ihocmakers, tailors, and 
'<*8^at-hnilders. They rnaimfatliire mats and ba.flcets of 
gbafs, which are both ftrong and beautiful. Tbete 
is indeed a iieatnefs and perfeflion in molt of thiir 
works, that fliows they are deficient neither in inge¬ 
nuity nor perfi vira.nce. 

Though the clii.iute is fometimes fevere, Captain 
Cook did not obferve a fire-place in any of tlicir ha- 
bitations. They are lighted as well as lii-atid by 
lamps ; which, though iirnple, cffertually anfwer the 
piirpofe for which tiiey are inteiidid. They conlii't 
of a flat Hone, hollowed on one fide lik? a plate ; iu 
the hollo-.v part they put the oil, niixi'd with foti c 
dry grafs, which ferves for a wiek. Both f. '.es often 
warm ihemfclves over one of Uiefe lamps, by pi iii.ig 
it between their legs, under tluir gaiineiils, and fii- 
tiiig thus over it for fewral minutes. E. Long, lyj, 
ay. N. Lat. 53. 5. 

OONELl.A, OONF-MAH, two iflands of the 
fame Archipelago with Oonalailika ; the former of 
which lies to the nortb-eafl of that iflaiid, b -ing fe- 
paraled from it by a navigable flrait ; th- other is more 
to the wcftwa.-d, being in E. Long. 192. 30. and 
N. Latl 54. 30. The circumference of Ooiiclla is 
about feven leagues, and the produce of botit niutlt 
the fame with that of Oonalaflika. 

OORT (Adam Van), born at Antwerp in I5'57, 
was the foil of I.ambert Van Oort, a painter of confi- 
derahle reputation for perl'peCtive and arcliiti-cilire. A- 
dani was inflrudled in the art by his father, and afford¬ 
ed fufficient proofs of his having an enlatged gcniiie ; 
fo that he foon rofc into efteem, not only as a painter of 
hiftory, but as an able arlifl in landfcape and portrait. 

But the greateft honour of Van Oort proceidcd from 
his having been the firft inflruftor of Ruhena, whofe 
works have eternized his mailer’s memory, along with • 
his own. 

E c Naturally 
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Naturally he was of a rough and difagreeahlc tem- 
' per, which occafioned him to lofe the love of his dif> 
ctpks and his friends; and among the number, he to¬ 
tally forfeited the efteem of Rubens, his beft pupil. 
Jurdaens was the only perfon who accommodated him- 
felf to the favage humour of his mailer ; but it appears 
probable, that he only condefcended to endure his 
morofe behaviour, out of affedion to the daughter of 
Van Oort, to whom Jordaens was afterwards mar¬ 
ried. 

In his ftyle of painting, however, he negledied na¬ 
ture, and was entirely a manntrift; nor did he feem 
to have any regard to painting as a due art, but mere¬ 
ly as an art that might be the means of making him 
rich. In his bcil time, his compofltion was agreeable 
and his deiign corred;; but in his latter time, his works 
had nothing to recommend them, except the freedom 
of handling, and the goodnefs of their colouring ; yet, 
with all bis dcfedls, he was accounted a good painter. 
Rubens ufed to fay, that Van Oort would have fur- 
pafled all his contemporaries, if he had feen Rome, and 
formed his tafte by ftudying after the beft models. 
He painted a gicat number of defigns for the altars of 
rhurches in Flanders, which have much merit in feve- 
ral parts; and they are ftill beheld with pleafure by 
good judges. 

OdS'r, a kiln for drying hops after they are picked 
from the llalks. 

Oust (jaques Van), a painter of hillory, land, 
fcape, and architecture, was born at Bruges about 
the year 1600, and learned the art in his native city, 
though it is not afeertained by what mailer he was 
ihftruCled ; but he travelled to Italy to ftudy after 
the works of the great mailers, and copied every thing' 
tliat pleafed his own tafte, or that he thought might 
eontributc to his improvement. However, among all 
the famous artifts, he attached hinifclf particularly to 
the ftyle of Annihal Caracri, and imitated him in fuch 
a manner, as to furprife the moll able conaoifleurs at 
Rome. 

He poflefied many of the accomplidiments of a great 
painter. His touch and his colouring were good ; he 
introduced but few figures in his defigns, to avoid 
encumbering his fubjeCt; and he difpofcd.them with a 
great deal of Ikill and elegance ; giving them fucli dra- 
peiies as were fimple and natural. He deiigned in a 
good tafte ; and though his ftyle of compofltion rcfeiri- 
bled that of Aiinibal, yet it was Icfa charged than the 
defigns of that mafter ufually arc. In his carnations, 
his colouring w.as frefli and like nature ; but he is not 
fo commendable in the colour of his draperies, which is 
fometimes fo broken as to give the ft aft's an appearance 
of hardnefs. He uriderftood perfpi ctive and arcliitec- 
tuic extremely well 5 and as he was not fond of paint¬ 
ing laridfcape (though occafioiially he painted it well), 
in the ftead of it he ornamented his back grounds moll 
frequently with buildings, columns, arches, and different 
jiicces of architedure, which gave his compofltion a 
grand elfcCl. 

The moll admired pidure of Van Ooft is in the 
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church at Bruges which belonged to the Jefuits ; the 
fu'hjed of it is, a Defcent from the Grefs ; in which 
the dclign, the difpofition, the expreftion, colour, and 
chiaro-feuro, arc worthy of the higheft praifes. He 
had a foil of the fame name, who acquired coniidcrable 
fame in his profeflion. 

OPACITY, in philofophy, a quality of bodies which 
renders them iinpervious to the rays of light. 

OPAH, commonly called the 1^. See Zeus. 
The body is deep ; the fcales exeeemngly minute ; it 
has fetaeeoua teeth on the tongue only, one long dqrfal 
fin, and a tail fomewliat lunated. The genus of which 
tills is a fpccies is not numerous : This, however, is 
confideralily the largeft, and with refpe€t to its colours 
the moll fplendid. It is confidercd by many as the 
moil beautiful fifti that is found on the coaft of Eurojpe. 
Mr Reiiiiant in his Britiih Zoology gives the following 
account of this fifli, which is exceedingly rare on the 
Britiih coaft: “We have only four inftances (fays he) 
of this fillt being taken in our Teas, each of them in the 
north, vix. twice off Scotland, once off .Northumber¬ 
land, and once in Filt'y Bay, Yorkihire. This lull was 
caught about two ye|rs ago, and exbiHteff as a Ihow 
at Scarborough. 

“ It is of that genus which l<innteus diftinguifites 
by name ai'Cbttodon from i!l» hri^ teeth, and is 
faid to be very common 09.!^ coaft d^^huaea. ^ee 
C«JETOIWf|r|A) ifV''; 

** It h 4 ii^«id'cribed by an imippji^i'lrriter in the 
London Iilagn^e for Odober whiob we flidlji 
borrow, as the account is conlirmed to us by Mr Ti 
who bad an opportunity of examining one of tl^e 
^ ^ecics. 

. , “ Newcaftle, September la. On Saturday 

, was thrown upon the fands at Blyth, a very rare aif 
‘lieautiful iilh, weighing between 70 and So pouudlb 
lhaped like the fea bream. The length was three iftsd 
and a half; the breadth from back to belly 
feet; hut the thicknefs ftotti fide to fide not 
inches. , • 

“ The mouth fmall for the fize of the filh, form¬ 
ing a fquare opening, and,without any teeth in the 
jaws. The tongue thick,, .'refembling that of a man 
hut rough and .dbic* beards or prickles, point¬ 

ing backward||w^^ day thing might , e'afily pafs 
down, but couwl||^|ii{y return back; therefore thefe 
might ferve to retain its The 

eyes remarkablyTi^Kfodftred with a memhrane, and 
Ihinirig witli a glare of gold. The cover of the gills 
like tiic fslmon. 

Tlie body dlminilhcs very fmall to the tail, which 
is foiked, and expands !J inches; the gill fins iJl'i 
broad, about eight inches long, and play horizontally: 
a little behind their infertiun the back fin takes its 
original, where, about feven inches high, but Hopes 
away very fuddenly, running down very near the tail, 
and, at its termination becomes a little broader: the 
belly fins are very llrong, and placed near the middle 
of the body : a narrow fin alfo runs from the anus to 
the tail. 

“ All 


(a) Later writers feem with more propriety to have ranked it under the genus Zr«/, to which wc have al¬ 
ready rcKi ed. 


Opacity, 

Opab. 


Plate 

CCCLI. 
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Opal « All the fins, and alfo the tail, aw of a fine fcarlet; 
but the colours and beauty of the reft of the body, 
which is Anooth and covered with almoft imperceptible 
fcales, beggars all defeription ; the upper part being 
a kind of bright green, variegated with whitidi fpots, 
and enriched with a Jhining golden hue, much refem- 
bling the fplendour of the peacock’s feathers; this by 
degrees vaniHics in a bright filver : and near the belly 
the gold begins again to predominate in a lighter 
ground than on the back.” 

OPAL, in natural hiftory, a fpccies of the chroa- 
ftaccs genus of gems.—This {^[jccies of precious ftone 
is generally efteemed the moft beautiful of all the flinty 
tribe, which appears to be owing to its changeable ap¬ 
pearance when viewed by refledlion.—The form of 
the opal is that of a pebble, like the agate, with which 
authors in general have clafled it, from a fuppofed re- 
femblance of which there appears no fort of proof. 
On the contrary, Bergman’s analylis points it out to 
be of a very dtiferent natuw from the genus of flints, of 
which the agate is a fpccies ; magneua conftituting a 
large part of its coinpufition, and not entering at all 
ioto that of the agate, if we are to judge from thcana- 
lyijs of the parent fpecies or iliiTt, there being none yet 
pufttliflied of agate. The fpecific gravity of the opal 
18 likewife octremely different from that of the agate. 
WalleriuB us that its fpccific gravity is upwards 
of 1900.;: it Ibfcs its rolour and .traflfpareticy lit the 
fire, an4 WtitlEar refp^ is affedled by it in the very 
fame manner as! quartz or flint would be. It may be 
melted with borax, but not without great difficulty. 
The fpccies are, 

I. The opal of Nonnius. This appears olivc-co* 
^■loured by refle^on, and then opaque ; but when held 
r between the eye and the light, it is found to be tranf- 
jMireat, and appears of a beautiful ruby colour. Buc* 
e^ile ^Ot, author of the Ctmplete jewelleri confl- 
precious fort of opal, and indeed 
wonderful of this kind of nature’s works : he 
g^esi lofty encomium upon it, chiefly from Pliny, who 
ealled this opal ptdercs. This fpccies of opal' is the 
fangenen of India, and nonuiut.of the ancients and mo¬ 
dern Europeans, from the Roman fenator Nonnius 
pofTefTor of the fomous x^al of Rome, worth 20,000 
fefterces, who preferred biniflitnent to parting with 
it to Antony. An opal anfs^riM-^aaiy to Pliny’s 
defeription of the nonnius wM^^^vered about 30 or 
35 years ago in the ruins of iKwi§wria, and purchaf- 
cd for a trifle by the French cohful Lironcourt, from 
his dragoman Roboly. The duke de Nivemois, wh;n 
ambaflador in London in 1763, was in pofleffion of 
ybe very ftone. The next in efteem and value is the 
Iris opal, of a glafly white colour, but when looked 
through it appears of a flame colour, as the nonnius 
docs of a ruby. 

Wallerius indeed is of opinion that the opal found 
in Alexandria was not that of Nonnius mentioned by 
Pliny ; and adds, that it was by many fuppofed to be 
only a counterfeit piece of glafs or pafte. There is 
another of the fame fpecies in Sweden, which by re¬ 
flection appears of a brownifli colour, but by refrac¬ 
tion is red with violet veins. 

. 2. The white opal, having its ground 'of a white 
glafs-likc complexion, from whence gree^ yellow, 


biuifti, and purple rays are thrown out $ but when Op»l. 
held againft tlie light it appears of a reddilh or rather'" 
flame colour. Wallerius, in his Mineralogy, fays, tliat 
this white opal anfwers the defeription of it given by 
Pliny much better than the olive-coloured one above 
deferibed. There are two varieties of it; i. The 
oriental opal, fliowiiig many colours.—Engenilroom 
informs us, that he had obtained a Asall piece of 
pfeudo-agate from the Eaft Indies, of a yellowiflt 
brown and pale blue, or ratlier milk colour, with a 
Alining brightnefs exaClly like that of the milky 
opals already mentioned; alfo fome other fpeeSmeus 
near Turin in Piedmont, where they arc called in- 
Jbtrd agatu, a name which, in his opinion, is ex¬ 
tremely proper for them, as they agree with the agates 
in almoft every refpeCl except hardnefs: this, how. 
ever, has been controverted.—Sometimes the opal is 
furrounded with a white cruft, like common flints in 
the ftrata of chalk ; which crull has Ukewife the fame 
properties as the flint when this laft mentioned fub- 
ftance has been previoufly freed from the adherent 
chalk} viz. i. It does not diflblve in nitrous acid. 

S. It is not fuiible per ft. 3. It melts pretty cafily with 
borax, but without any effervefccncc, contra; y to what 
is obferved in calcareous fubftances ; fo that borax 
will diflblve about three quarters of its own hulk of 
this fubftance, though with diificulty, efpecially to¬ 
wards the end of the operation ; but the glafs becomes 
quite clear and colourlefs, inftead of becoming white 
and opaque, as is the eafe with calcareous fubftances. 

This oiieutal ftone is found in the ifland of Ceylon, 
where it is called the elementary Jlone, The Indians 
put as high a value on it as on the diamond. There 
is another kind of oiieutal opal much valued, geiuTally 
called the Jlaming opal, becatife it changes its co¬ 
lours, as if fparks of fire, cfcaped from it in parallel 
lines. 

3. The bluifli and femitranfparcnt opal is lefs va¬ 
lued by thofe who arc converfant in gems than the 
others, on account of its being fuppofed more cafily 
imitable by art. M. Magellan, however, informs us, 
that not only this, but feveral other kinds of opals 
are cafily imitable by art; feveral compofiliems of 
glafs being met with which fliow very diflerent co¬ 
lours by reflection and by refradtion, A curious an¬ 
cient one of this kind is to be feen in the royal abbey 
of St Denis near Paris, which is green on ihe outfide, 
but Aiows a fine ruby colour when held between 
the eye and the light. Our author has alfo feen fome 
glafs paftes made in London by Edward Dclaval, Efq; 
and others by Mr More fecietary to the Society of 
Arts, which appeared of a yellow brown or other 
colour by reflection ; but when held againft the light 
tranfinittcd a fine blue, purple, or red colour, like 
the I'apphircs, rubies, garnets, and other precious ftoru-s. 

Wallerius gives direCtions for making ihefc paftes ; 
and M. Magellan infcni’s us, that he by chance dif- 
covered that the red glals of Kunckcl} when over-melt- 
ed or burnt in a common fire, produces a limilar eft'eCt, 
tranfmitting one colour by refraCtion and another liy 
reflection. The fine imitations of the true white opals, 
which Pliny lays were made by the Indians, have, in 
our author’s opinion, hitherto baffled the art of the 
moderns. 


Lea 
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^P*|i The fangcnon or noiinius opal ia found in the Eaft 
Indies j the Iris, in Ceylon; the milky opal, at Eil- 
~ benttock and Fryberg j the bliiifti or nioft common 
and leaft ellcen.ed, in Huiigaty, Siklia, Saxony, 8 ic .; 
the olive and bottle-coloured cat’s eye, in Ceylon; 
the inferior in diflereut countries of Europe. Mr 
Born nuntiona what he calls as avanturine cat’s eye, of 
a flcih colour and tranfparent, pofl’efling the curious 
Arutturc of the avanturine, viz. compofed of little 
plates like fcaks, with a metallic fplcndour, which 
reflects the rays of light like the opal. This ilone we 
fufped to be that which has led authors to clafs the 
avanturine with the opal, although it is in faft a line 
opaquij quartz. Rutta produces the opal at the ri¬ 
vulet Ratlcha, near the city of Krafnajatk, in the 
Altai mountains in Sibetia. The cat’s eye is found 
in Mount Caucaius, and is often confounded with the 
opal, though improperly. See Asteria. The oculus 
iMundi (fee Hydrophanes) has a very intimate con¬ 
nexion with opal, being generally found in beds over 
it, and being regarded by fome naturalifts as the 
fame Hone in a Hate of dccompofitioii by the ac¬ 
tion of the air. RulTta polfell’es this Itonc in the Altai 
mountains, where the opals are found. 

No metliod of elliinaiing the opal is given by au¬ 
thors that \vc know of. But thofe of uncorainou beau¬ 
ty and lize arc fold for very large ftilMS. 

The late Lcopald II. emperor df Gtamany, was in 
polfelfion of an oriental Hone, fometimes del'cribed as 
a cat’s eye and fometimes as an opal, of one inch dia¬ 
meter, and which was valued at a great price. Prince 
Potemkin, the Ruffian general, purchafed for looo 
ducats a Hone of the fame kind, faid to have been 
taken by the famous Nadir Shah from the head of a 
Gentoo idol, of which it made one of the eyes. By 
what circuitous road it found its way to Potemkin, 
W'c have not lieeii informed j but with many other 
gems it difappeared from the tent of the Pcrlian con¬ 
queror when he was aliaifiuatcd. 

Ojials arc commonly found in detached pieces, in 
an envelope of a different kind of (lone, from the 
fize of a pin head to that of a walnut. Beautiful 
opals of this lall fizc arc estrcinely rare; fo that it 
is dillicult to Hud an opal fufiicicntly perfedt and large 
to be completely poffcffed of all its beauties: this 
renders it fo jiiecicus, and makes it alinolt impoffible 
to del ermine Us value. They have agreed, however, 
to value a beautiful orieiiial opal at double the price 
of a fapphire of the fame fize. 

It is VI ry remarkable, that all the beautiful coloui-s 
of the rpal may entirely change or difappear when the 
fione is divided into pieces. This phenomenon, which 
has been denionllraied more than i.nce by experience, 
leads us ro think that all the fparkling play of tlie 
opal is owing to the vi fr./lion of the rays of the fun 
liom the furPsce of the Hone, which ic naturally form¬ 
ed to produce this refraftion. 

OF/sLIA, in antiquity, feaHs eekbrated at Rome 
in honour of the goddefs Ops. Varro fays they were 
hcM on the I9ih of December, which was one of the 
days of tliv Saturiialia : tliefe two fealls were celebrated 
in the fame month, becaufe Saturn and Op;, were huf- 
band and wifi : the vows offered to the goddefs weic 
made fitting on tlic ground.. 


OPERA, a dramatic compofiiion fet to intilic, and Open 
fung on the Hage, accompanied with mufical iiiftiu- || 
nicuCs, and enriched with magnificent dreffes, machines, ♦^phi'lium. 
and other decorations.—This fpccics of drama is of* ' 
modern invention. In its prelcnt Hate it was not 
known even in Italy before the higinning of the latt 
centuiy; and at its introdui^tion into England, a cen¬ 
tury attenvards, it divided the wits, liieiati, and mu- 
fieians of the age. By thofe who were ellecroed the 
beH judges of the art, the Engiilh language was con- 
fidcred as too rough and inharinonious for the mufic 
of the opera; and, on the other hand, critics, wliofv 
talle was built on the bails of common fenfe, looked 
upon a drama in a foreign and unknown tongue.as the 
greatcH of all abfurditics. Many of them, however, 
pleaded for operas in the Englidi language; and it is 
well known tliat Addilon, who was one of the oppof* 
ers of the Italian opera on the London Hage, wrote 
in his native tongue the opera of Rofamond. Thjs 
is confcffedly a beautiful poem; but, in the opinion 
of Dr Buimcy, it adds nothing to Addifon’s fame, as 
it Ihows his total ignorance of the firll principles of 
mufic, and of cuurfe his unfitnefs for the talk he 
undertaken. ' 

In queitions refpeillng the finc^^ art® there is no ap¬ 
peal frbm the general talte; ^d thet^fore, as the 
FrelKih opera, which is in,^ej^gul^ej»f the coun¬ 
try li^ere it is aded, has bee#f«dmifed by 

p^ons of. literal edu^ation,v%^*'dflu^iirv;j^s merit 
confidered as a' drama; but th^ dramas of this 
kind which are ^mppfid in Italian fhould find ad¬ 
mirers in England, among perfuns who underHood not 
a word of the language, is to us a matter of allonilh- 
nv:nt. The mufic of them may deferve and command^ 
the adinirntiou of every one who has an ear; and tb 
.kdion of the fingers may be perfcdjy fuitable to the 
fubjed rep refen ted; but of this fuitablenefs the^ Una^ 
jority of the audience can be no judges. 

Even when the langua^ j^ t thoroughly undei^^ftp^ 
we Htould imagine, tbat,^ro make an opera agr^ilbl^ 
to good fcnle, much would depend upon the choice 
of the fubjed; for it is furely ablurd to have perfons 
of all ranks, and on ever^ occafidni perpetually ac¬ 
companied with the regular, refponfes of lymp.hony. 

To hear CiefarJliljicipio, Or Macbeth, whef(;;|Dimin^ 
plans to enfurelaB&^iHor hatching plots of. ireafon 
and murder, tal[n||||||i^CiC^^ and kci^hig time 
with fiddles, wot|||Hj|||[^\W^uH every pci^n whofe 
fenfe had not all efhpmted in found; but when the 
fubjed reprefented naturally admits of mufic in real 
life, wc can fuppofe an opera to afford to perfons of 
taHe one of tlie muH cxquilite and refined eiiiertai;}'' 
me.its of which human nature is capable. For a fur¬ 
ther account of Music, N® 39,42, 44, 
and Poetry, 

OPERA'I’l^Hj^n general, the ad of exerting or 
excrcifiiig fome power or faculty, upon which an •.■tfert 
follows. f 

OfERATiON, in furgery and medicine, denotes a 
nieiliodical aCtioii of the hand on the human body, in 
order to re-eHiiblilh health. _. 

OPHIDIUM, a genus of filhes belonging to CCCU. 
the order of apodcs. The principal charadcis ol this 
gtiius are the.lollowing. The head is lomewhat naked ; 

the 
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Ophidium. the teeth are in the jaws, palate, and fauces ; the bo- 
“'dyloa;r} ihj fins of the back, tail, and anus, con¬ 
founded in one ; no fin on tlie under part of the bo¬ 
dy ; and the eyes covered by the common Ikiu. Of 
this genus lliere are feveral Ipecies, of which the moft 
curious is tb-j ophuHum burhalim of Linnneus, thus de- 
feribed by Dr Broulfonct in the 7ill volume of the 
Philofophical Tranfuiitions. 

“ The fcalcs of the ophidium (fays he) are irregular¬ 
ly placed and difperfed over the whole body. Their 
form is fometimes round, fometimes nearly oval. They 
arc larger near the head, and in the lower part of the 
body; but are hardly to be diltinguifhed near the 
tail.. They adhere to the body by means of a parti¬ 
cular tranfparent lltin, which is in general very thin, 
but foinewhat thicker near the neck, and extended 
loofely over the whole head : this ikiii is very eafily 
deftroyed, after which the fcalcs falling, the body ap- 
■ pears {potted (fig. i.) When you look at them with 
the naked eye (fig. a.) they appear as covered with 
very fmall grains; but viewed through a microfeope 
(fig. 3.) the middle of them appears more elevated 
tbatt the margin ; and from the centre to the margin, 
clofe by each other, there ar! many lines or rays form¬ 
ed by fmall fcales'placed upon one another, like tiles 
upon a roof, the fuperior being always the nearer to 
the centre. This fort of fcalcs, which may ^ call¬ 
ed arc fafiened to the body by v^y fmall 

s^ffela. which, are infmed in their middle y'tliey are to 
be feca on the body only, not. on the head nor the 
fins.” * , 

The anatomy of this fiih comprehends fome very 
remarkable circumllances, which, our author thinks, 
were never obCcrvcd in any other fpecies. When,the 
ikin is drawn off, there appears a thin membrane of a 
£lv||'colour, which covers the inufck‘3. The mufcles 
.’heihg removed, we find the peritoneum, which lines 
; abdominal cavity, and is adherent to the fwimining 
.'Bladder by fome clongafli^ns. . It is of a liivcr hue, 
‘trith fome vc-y fmall black points. The ventricle is 
not to he dillinguifhcd from the inteflincs by any other 
mark hut by its fixe ; its form is oblong ; it is extend¬ 
ed almoll to the anus, from whence the intcilinal dufl 
has a retiograde courfe, and then defeends ag.ain, hav¬ 
ing 3'little dilat.ition near the artu.s. On the vtrtc- 
br* next the anus on the iof the peritoneum 

is a kind, -of cavity of an ' ' ‘ form, containing a 
reddifit vifciis, which he tall| _ ^ le the kidney. 

The firft vertebra from the Head has nothing very 
remarkable in its llrudliire. Tlie fecond has on each 
fide an elongated and fliarp apophyfis, to the apex 
i:,of which is annexed a fmall ligament. The third 
is very flat, and has. on each fide a kind of trian¬ 
gular and fharp apophylis, to whjiuh adlitres a liga¬ 
ment, as to the fecond. 'riieitlp.tirth is tcmarkublc 
in having a fharp apopliyfis on''^'i!:1i fiJe, articulated 
with the body of the vertebra ; and under each of 
them is another articulated apophylis, flattifh, thick, 
roiindifh at its extremities, and forked at its hafis 
(fig. 5.) The filth, which is llrongly adiierent to 
the former, has in its middle a Infid procefs. The 
fixth Ims in its middle a flattifh elevation, (harp on each 
fide. Between the extremity of the larger apophyfi.s 
of the fourth vertebra is a bone, or rather a hard carti¬ 
lage, which bears the figure of a kidney (fig. 6.) its 
convexity being turned towards the body of the ver¬ 


tebra ; its pofitiim is parallel to the bodies of the ver-Oiihioglof-'- 
tebne ; its motion is hnlf circular ; one of its parts, h»n 
vi%. the lowed, being in the cavity of the fwimining l| 
bladder, to which it adiieres by a tliin membrane, fo Ophio rh!Z!i 
that no air can efcape at that part. It is covered by 
mcrahraiics, which adhere llrongly to its middle; in 
this part are faileiicd the two ligaments of the apo¬ 
phylis of the fecund and third vertebne, of which we 
fpuke before, aud which arc of a great tenuity. In 
the fame point arc fallcncd alfo two ligaments, each 
of which belongs to an oblong mufcle parallel to each 
other, and fixed to the bones of the lowclt and poilc- 
rior part of the head (fig. 4.) 

All this apparatus is certainly fubfervient to the 
purpufe of fwimining ; but it is very remai kable, that 
if thefe parts are neceflary to fome animal fun£!iion, 
they Ihuuld not be found in all the individuals; “ fur 
1 have feen (fays our author) two, of which the verte¬ 
bra were not diflerent from the vertebrse of the other 
fpccies : which difference depends, perhaps, on the 
difrcrencc of fex. 1 am inclined to believe io ; but the 
generation in this filh feems to be no lefs myllerious 
than that of the eel: 1 could never dillinguilh a male 
from a female in this fpecies.” 

This fifh commonly grows to the fizc of eight or 
nine inches. It is to be found in all the Mcditcrianeaa 
fea, aud in plenty in the Adriatic: its flefh is 

not of a guaisMila, rather coarfc, as is that of all 
fpecies of fifhes wlticli, having no ventral fins, are obli¬ 
ged to make great efforts in fwimining, aud have cua- 
fcquently the mufelcs harder. 

OPHIOGLOSyUM, AUDEx’s tongue: A genus 
of the natural order of filices, belonging to the cryp- 
togainia clafs of plants. The fpike is articulated, fiat, 
and turned to the two fidcs ; with the articuii or Joints 
opening acrofs. There are feven fpecies} of which 
the only remarkable one is the vulgatmn, or common 
adder’s tongue, which is a native of feveral places of 
Britain, growing in meadows and inoifl padiires. The 
country people make an ointment of tlie iVelh leaves, 
and ufc it as a vulnerary to green wounds ; which is a 
very ancient application, recommended by Matihiulus, 

Tragus, and others. 

OPHIOhlANCY, in antiquity, the art of making 
prcdiclions from ferpents. Thu.s Calclias, on feeing 
a ferpent devour eight fparrows witli tiieir dam, fore¬ 
told the duration of the (lege of Troy : and the (even 
coils of a ferpent that was feen on Anchifes’s tomb, 
were interpreted to mean the feien years that Alaeas 
wandered from place to place before he arrived a( 

Latium. 

OPHIORHIZA, in botany : A genus of the ino- 
nogyniu order, belonging to the pentandria clafs of 
plants ; and in the uatuial method ranking under tlic 
47th order, Ste/Inta. Tlie corolla is funncl-flinped ; 
the capfulc twin, bilocular, and polyfpennous. 'J'iicrc 
arc two Ipeoics ; the moll rcrna.jcujlc ot winch tlic 
ACaticum, or true iignum coljhnnuin. Tii.-; rout of 
this is kno»vn in tlic Eail Iinlu-s to be a I'peti.ic aganiil 
the poil'on of the i-noll dreadm! aniindl caiied the /ww/- 
ej/-rpeni. There is a treatil'e in ./iiur/i, y!,-ii 1 . I'om. IV. 
upon this luhjc6l, wherein the atil nor Join And. D.i- 
rclius undertakes, from the ()<.(criptiu.i oi l.ich au¬ 
thors as had leeii it upon the fpot, to uiccitaiii the 
plant from whicli the genuint root is taken. It ap¬ 
pears in this account, that it had pu/xlcd the Eu¬ 
ropean. 
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'Qphloiprlon ropcan pbyficiani; and what had been fold in the (hopt 
Ophir. fop j, jjjjg ^ plant, and of a 

poifonouB nature. 

The true root it called mungui, for the following 
reafon.—There is a kind of weafcl in the Eaft Indits, 
called muttgvtia by the natives, mmgo by the Portu- 
goefe, and mintas- by the Dutch. This animal piir- 
fues the hooded ferpent, as the cat does the moufe 
with uf. As foon as the ferpent appears, the weafcl 
attacks him $ and if (he chances to be bit by him, (lie 
immediately runs to find a certain vegetable, upon 
eating which, (he returns, and renews the (i^ht.—- 
The Indians are of opinion that this pfamt » the 
mungos. 

That celebrated traveller Kaemp&r, who kept one 
of thefe weafels tame, that ate with him, lived with 
him, and was his companion wherever he went, fays 
he faw one of thefe battles between her and the fer¬ 
pent, but could not certainly find out what root the 
weafcl looked out for. But whether the wenfel (irft 
difeovered this antidote or not, it ia an infallible re¬ 
medy againft the ,bite of the hooded ferpent. And 
this he undertakes to afeertain. ' 

OPHIOXYLON, in botany : A genus oftherao- 
noccia order, belonging to the poly^mia clafs of 
plants ; and in tlie natural method nnkiug with thofe 
of which the order is doubtful. The |teiHOaphrodite ca¬ 
lyx is quinquefid ; the corolla qtu((wi|d and funnel- 
(liaped; with a cylindrical neftarium wtbln its mouth. 
nifTcrent OPHIR, a country nicnlioned in Scripture, from 
which Solomon had great quantities of gold brought 
thc'fituu ^ home in (hips which he fent out for that purpofe; but 
tioii of where to fix its (ituation is the great difficulty, authors 

Of bin running into various opinions on that head. Some 

have gone to the Well, others to the £aft Indies, and 
a the eailern coafts of Africa, in fcarch of it.-—Mr Bruce 
Hypotlicfi, the celebrated Abylfinian traveller has difplayed much 
o/MrBiucej(.arn;ng and ingenuity in fettling this qucAion of Bi¬ 
blical hiftury. To the fatisfadion of moA of his 
readers he has determined Ophir to be Sofala, a king¬ 
dom of Africa, on the coaA of Mofetubique, near Zan- 
guebar (fee Sofala). His reafons for this determi¬ 
nation are To generally known, that it would be im¬ 
proper to repeat them here at length ; becaufe fuch 
as are not already acquainted with them may con- 
fult his kook, which has been long in the hands of the 
public. He juAly obferves, that in order to come to 
a certainty where this Ophir w'as, it will be ueceiiary 
to examine what Scripture fays of it, and to keep 
preeil'cly to every thing like defeription which wc 
can find there, without indulging our fancy farther. 
ijl, I'hcn, the trade to Ophir wa,- carried on from the 
Elaiiitic gulf through the Indian ocean, zrlly, The 
returns were gold, filvcr, and ivory, but efpecially 
I I Kings fiiver f. 3f//y, The time of the going and coming of 

i *K * P*’‘^cifely three years j, at no period more 

X. a"!’"' 

1 Chron. Now, if Solomon’s fleet failed from the Eianitic 
ix. II. gulf to the Indian ocean, this voyage of necelfity 
inuA have been made by monfoons, for no other winds 
reign in that ocean. And what certainly (hows this 
was the cafe, is the precife term of three years in 
which the fleet went and came between Ophir and 
Exion-gaber, 

Tlich; mines of Ophir were probably what furniAi- 
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cd the EaA with gold in the earlieA times i pvtt Ophir. 
traces of excavation miiA therefore have appeared. 

But John dos Santos fays, that he landed at Sofala 
in the year 1586; that be failed up tlie.great river 
Cuama as far as Tete, where, always defirous to be in 
the neighbourhood of gold, his order had placed their 
convent. Thence he penetrated for above 200 
leagues into the country, and faw the gold mines thM 
working at a mountain called Afvra, At a conn-Argumsnts 
derablc diAance from thefe are the filvcr mines of Chi-in Tupporc 
coua; at both places there is a great appearance ofk- 
ancient excavations ; and at both places the houfes 
of the kings are built with mud and Araw, wliilA 
there are large remains of maify buildings of Aone 
and lime. 

Every thing then confpires to fix the Ophir of Solo¬ 
mon in the kingdom of SofaU, provided it would uecef- 
farily require neither more aor lefs than three years to 
make a voyage from Ezion-gaber to that place and Tar— 

(hi(h and return. To eflabli(h this important faft, our 
author obferves, that the fleet or fliip fqr Sofala, part¬ 
ing in June from Ezion-gaber (fee Ezion-c/bbx), 
would run down before the itorthcm monfoon to Mi^ 
cha (fee Mocha). Here, not the monfoon, but th«'A 
direflion of the gulf, changea and thfr violence of 
the fouth-weflers, which tbi^' tiifiga in the Indian 
ocea%;inake themfclvcs at ti^a fat ^n^iu Mocha 
ronl^^he vefiel therefore c^iii§£to ^ the 

Mocha} and here i|jliJ«'ait8jNn|lii^er^ti; 
westo^ and a fah' wihd, out of t&e 

Araits of Babelmaadel, jhrou^' the fetr ifeaguci where 
the wind is variable. 

Her wurfe from tliis is nearly fouth-weA, xud ffie 
me^ts at Cape Gardefan a Arhng foutb.weAer that, 

Blows diredUy in her teeth. Being obliged to return 
into the gulf, (he. miAakes this for a (fade-wind a bs- 
caufc (lie is not able to make her irbyage to Mocha 
but by the fummer monfoon, which carries herno &r- 
ther than the Araits o£ BateApandel, and then leases 
her in the face of a contri^wind, a Arong cfureufc' 
to the northward, and violent fwell. 

'The attcmptingfhis voyage witlf feH}, in thefe cir- 
cumAances, was abfolutely iinpoffilAei aa their veiTcIs 
went only before the wind; if it was perfotmed at all, 
it muA have been oars} and great havock and h>£i • 
of men muA havd||l^^^^,^coi»fequeiice of the levcral 

At JaA, philofo{^H|p|^l^^piion, with 

tlie unwearied perfevffl^fi^ jj^^ bent upU^^i own 
views and intereA, removed thefe difficulties, and 
(howed the mariners of the Arabian %ulf, that thefe 
periodical winds, which in the beginning they look«,\ 
ed upon as invincible barriers to the trading to Sofala,^ 
when once undq(ftpod. were the very ipeans of per¬ 
forming this vop|H|ply and expedifionfly. 

The vcAcl traiiHPii'Sofala failed from the bottom 
of the Arabian guir 'in fummer, with the monfooa at 
north, which carried her to Mocha. .There the moia- 
foon failed her hy the change of the direftion of the 
gulf. The fouth-wcA winds, which blow without 
Cape Gardefan in the Indian ocean, forced themfcivea* 
round the cape fo as to be felt in the road of Mucha, 
and make it uneafy riding there. But thole foon 
changed, the weather became moderate, and the vel- 
fel, we foppofe in the month of AuguA, was fafe at 
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anchor under Cape Gardefan, where 
which, many year» afterwards, was called Pramouto.- 
rium jirematum. Here the flup was obliged to llay all 
November, becaafe all thefe fummer months the wind 
fouth of the c»pe tvas a ftrong fouth-wefter, as hath 
been before f»id, dircftly in the teeth of the voyage 
to iSofala. But this time was not htfl; part of the 
goods bought to be ready for the return was ivo!*)', 
frankincenfe, and myrrh ; and the fltip was then at the 
principal mart for thefe. 

Our author fuppofes, that in November the vcffel 
failed with the wind at north-eaft, with which Ihe 
would foon have made her voyage : but ofT the coaft 
of Melinda, in the beginning of December, flie there 
met an anomalous monfoon at fouth-weft, in our days 
firft obfefved by Dr Halley,' which cut olT her voyage 
to Sofala, and obliged her to put into the ftnall bar* 
hour of Mocha, near Melinda, but nearer ftill to 
Tarfhilh, which we find here by accident, and which 
we think a ftrong corroboration that we arc right as 
to the reft of the voyage. In the annals of Abyllinia, 
it is faid that Amda Sion, making war upon that 
coaft in the 14th century, to a lift of the rebellious 
Mooriih vaSaU, mentions the chief ofTarlhilhas one of 
them, in the very iituatten where we have npw placed 
him. 

.'^lonu^’a veftel, then, was obliged to ftay at Tar> 
fliiih^^'.^i^^munth of April of the fecoodA^.- In 
May,'me a^north-eaft, and protw^ car* 

ried her that &ia#^m«wtbr to Sofala. All the time 
file fpent at Tarlhilh was not*loft, for part of her car* 
go was to be brought from that place ; and (he pro¬ 
bably bought, befpoke, or left it there. From May 
of the fecond ywr, to the end of that monfoon in‘Oc¬ 
tober the veSel could not ftir; the wind was north-eaft. 
But this time,* far from being loft, was ncceftary to 
the traders fur getting in their cargo, which we (hall 
furaofe was ready for them. 

The (hip (ails on het: retur%, in the month of No¬ 
vember of the fecond year, with the monfopn fouth- 
weft, which in a very few weeks would have carried 
her into t^e Arabian gulf. But oft Moccha, near 
Melinda and Tarfliifti, (he met the uorth-caft rnon- 
food, gmd was obliged to go into that port and ftay 
there till the end of that monfoon; after which a 
fouth-wefter came to her telier. in May of the third 
year. '’^Wich the (he ran to Mocha 

witli^ the llraits, and Vras toW''Confined by the fum- 
Bier monfoon blowfi^ up the Arabian gulf from 
Suez, and meeting her. Here (he lay tUl that mon- 
foon which iu fummer blows northerly from Suez, 
changed to a fouth-eaft one in October or November, 
and that very eaCly brought her up^hsto the Elanitic 
gulf, the middle or end of Dc^Wpbdr of the third 
year. She had no need of mot!^''t(hne to complete 
her voyage, and it was not polfibis (lie could do it in 
lefs. 

Such is a very (hort and imperfett abflraft of our au¬ 
thor’s reafons for placing Ophir in Sofala. If it ex¬ 
cite the curiofity of our readers to coufult liis work, 
it will aiifwcr the purpofc for which we have ii'.ade 

it. 

AVe are now' to give another ingenious conjedlure 
concerning the fituation of Ophir and Tarllii/h, with 
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was the port which we have been favoured by Dr Doig, the learn¬ 
ed author of l-ettcrs on the Savage State addreffed to' 

Lord Karnes. 

This refpe^tablc writer holds that Ophir was fome- 
where on the weft coaft of Africa, and that Tarlhilh 
was the ancient Bxtica in Spain, liis eftay is not 
yet puhliihed ; but he authorizes us to give the follow¬ 
ing abllrad of it s “ The lirft time that Ofiiir, or ra¬ 
ther Allfir, occurs in Scripture, is in Gen. x. 29. where 
the (acred hiftorian, enumerating the fona of Joktan, 
mentions Au(ir as oae of them.” According to liis 
account,, the defeendants of thofe 1 a brothers fettled 
all in a contiguous fituation, from Me(ha (tlie Mocha 
of the moderns) to Sepharah, a mountain of the eaft. 

Mufes, as every one knows, denominates countries, and 
the inhabitants of countries, from the patriarch of 
whom thofe inhabitants defeended. In deferibing the 
coniTe of one of the branches of the river of paradife, 
the fame Mofes infoi-ms us that it cncompaifed the 
whole land of Havilah, &c. which abounded with fine 
gold, bdellium, and the onyx ftone^ and this land had 
its name from Havilah the 12th fon of the patriarch 
Jotkan. OplAr or Aufii' was Havilah’s immediate elder 
brother ; and of courfe the defeendants of the former, 
in all probabiky, fixed their habitation in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of tli^cft the latter. If, then, the land of Ha¬ 
vilah abounded^^k gold and precious ftoncs, the land 
of Ophir unddffiR^ly produced the very fame articles. ^ 
Here then we liave the original Ophir ; here wasT^c orjgg 
found the primary gold of Ophir ; and here lay thenal Ophir 
Ophir mentioned in Job xi. 24. But as navigation not the 
was then in its infant ftate, llie native land of gold 
mentioned by Job muft have been much nearer home 
than that to which tlie fteets of Solomon and Hiram 
made their triennial voyages. That fcveral countries 
on the fouth-eaft coafl of Africa abounded with gold 
long after the era of Job, is evident from the teftimony 
of Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Ptolemy, 
Fomponius Mela, &c. ; but that iu thefe countries the 
Ophir of Solomon could not be fituated, is plain, bc- 
caufc his fliips in the fame voyage touched at Tarlhifti, 
which lay in a very different iiuurtor. 

The Abyffinian traveller has placed this regio auri- 
fera in Sofala on the eaflern coaft of Africa, nearly 
oppolite to the illand of Madagafcar. This hypothehs 
was current a hundred years before he was born ; but 
I am perfiiaded (fays our author) that it is not tenable. 

The Ophir of Solomon, in wluitever part of v\frica it. 
lay, muft have been well known, prior to his reign, both 
to the Photiiicians and the lidoniites. Thefe people na¬ 
vigated that monarch’s fleet, and therefore could be no 
ftrangers to the port whither they were bound. Tliat 
it was in Africa is certain ; and that it was on the 
Well coaft of that immeiife peninfula, will appear more 
than probable, when we have afeertained tlie lituatioii ^ 
of Tarlliifli, and the ufual courfc of Phoeniei.in naviga-|j’ || 
lion. To thefe objeCls, therefore, we ftiail now diieol 1,^ 
our inquiries. tj !>/ 

“Javan, the fourth fon of the patriarch |apliet,ei 
had four fons, Eliflia, TarJliJIj, Kittim, and l 3 oda-,j. ^ 
nim or Hudanim ; among whofo ‘ drfcciuiaiits were 
the ifles of the Gentiles divided.’ Tlie city of Tarfat 
on the coaft of Cilicia, at once afeei triins tlic region 
colouized by the defeendants of Tai ihdh. But as much 

depends 
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Ophtf. depends Upon determining the pofition of this country, Afis Minor, where either tlie pat-iarch of that name, Oph'r. 
I rtiall endeavour (fays the DoAor) to fix it with all or foi.'c of iiis immediate defeeudans, planted a colo- 
poflible precifion. ny, it rc-malna to determine whethet this was actually 

“ In the firfl: place, I mull heg leave to obferve, the country from whieh Solomon imported the v,tfl 

that there is not a finglc pafiage in any ancient author, quantities of filvcr mentioned by the faered hiftorian. 

facred or profane, that fo much as alludes to any city, Tiiat it^was not, our author frankly acknowledges f 

diftri^l, canton, or country, of the name of Tar? 1 ;i/h and therefore, f.iys he, we muft look out for Solomon's 

in the eallern parts of the woflil The defcendaiits of 'I’arfhllh in fome other quarter of the globe. 

Javan, of whom Tatfliilh was one, are agreed on all To pave the way for this dih overy, he very juflly 
hands to have extended their fcttlemcnts towards the obferves, that it has at all times been a eomnuMi prae- 


north-weft, i. e. into Alia Minor, Italy, and Spain. 
The inhabitants of Tarlhiflt are everywhere ia Scrip¬ 
ture faid to be addidled to navigation and coiMnercc, 
. -- ... *** which they feem to have been conncAcd with the 

t U.H riioenicians, J, who were always faid.by 

‘the Jews to inhabit the ifles of the fea. Indeed, in 
Hebrew geography, all the countries toward the north 
and weft, which were divided from Judea by the fea, 
4Gts.iLai. were called the ifles of the fea :f. Thus Ifiiiah: 

‘The burden oFTjxe. Howl ye ftiips of Tarfhifli,. 
for it is laid wafte, (bf that there is no houfe, no en¬ 
tering in : from the land of Chittim it is revealed unto 
them. Be dill ye inhabitants of the ifle, thou whom 
tlie merchants of Zidon, that piifs over the fc.t, have 
replcniflicd.' The land of Chittim wt# Macedonia, 
and often Greece, from which cver^me',know$ that 
the deftriuftion of Tyre came; and WHpi^.Tarfliifh was 
not an unconcerned'fpeftator of tlnmSi^rudtipn, .is 
it ir. xxiii. obvious from the fame prophet, who praiceeds to fay „ . 
fajjim. • As at the report concerning Egypt, fo fliall they he 
forely pierced at the report concerning Tyre. Fafs 
over to Tarfhifh }'howl ye inhabitants of the ifle. Is 
this your joyous city ? It appears Hkew'ife from Eze¬ 
kiel that Tarfliifli was the merchant with whom 
Tyre traded for filver, iron, tin, and lead, and that 
this trade was carried on in fair.?. 


tiee to transfer the name of one country to another, in 
confeejuenre of fome analogy or refeuiUIance between 
them. It has likewife often happened, that when a 
Commodity was brought from a very diftant country 
by a very diftant peopU, the people to'whom it waa 
iinjjijrtcd Lave taken it for grahted that it<^s pro¬ 
duced in the region from which it waa immediatsly 
•jrought to them. Of the truth of this pofition no 
man acquainted with thy Greek and Roman poets can 
for a moment entertain a doubt. Hence the AJfyrium 
(tmatnum of Virgil, and the AJyrium tAalabaihrum of 
Horace, though thefe articles w’cre the produft not of 
Alfyria but of India. The Jews, who were as little 
acquainted with foreign countries as the Greeks' and 
Romans, had very probably the fame notions with 
them rei^pefting artiq^., f co^roercB^ and if fo,'they 
would undoubtedly luppofc, that- Jbe itiviiir. foldliy 
the merchants of Tarlhifli was the pro^^fOftlhai. 9 
country. When this-miftake .eaia|! to bV difi^hiiered. The name 
they very naturally Jranefcrrfed TatJ^i/h froiB*^"^* 

the country of -the merchants tb that of the 
which they imported. Let us now, fays our author,,, 
try if We cannot find out where that country was. 

It has been already fliown, by quotations from 
Ifaiah and Ezekitl, that the merchants of Tarfluftt 
traded in the maikets of Tyre with filhrr, iron, lead. 


The oriji “ From all thefe pa/Tag: ., it feems to be evident, 
nalTiir- that the delccndants ofTaifliifh fettled on the wefte'n 

coaft of Afia Minor; that thefe people were addifted 
to navigation and comn.crce ; that in the conrfe of 
their trafiic they were connedied with the Tyrians 
and Pliceiiici-ans; that the commerce they carried on 
€.)f.filti*d of filver, iron, tin, and lead ; that the people 
of Tarfliifli were connefted with Kittim and the iues 
of the Gi.ntiL-s, which arc coiifcflcdly fituated toward 
th-e north and weft of Judea. 

“ But leaft, after all. a fidt fo fully authenticated 
fiiou'd ftill be called in quellion, I fhall add one proof 
nore. ivli'ch will place the matter beyond the reach of 
doubt and controvirfy. 

“When the proplnt Jonah intended to flee from the 
prcfcnce of the Lord, in order to a^oid preaching at 
Niiiev. h, let us fee where the pcevifli deferter embark¬ 
ed. (Jonali i. 3.) “ And Jonah rofe up to flee un¬ 

to Tarfliifli, from the profein e of the Lord, and went 
down to Joppa ; and lie found a Ihip going to Tarfliifli, 
and he paid the fare thereof, and went down into it, 
to go with them into Tarfliifli, from the prcfcnce of 
tb-' I.ord.’ E-.-ery body knows that Joppa or Jnpliah 
flood upon thr fliore of the Mediterranean ; of eourfe 
the fugitive prophet had determined to go to fome 
very diihint region weftwnrd, and by that means to get 
as far from Nineveh as pofflbic.” 

CiK;; til .'ii- Havii g thus proved to a demonftration, that the 
'}»:uoir. original Tarfliifli was a region on the wcftcrn coaft of 


and tin. To thefe authorities, w-c fliall add another 
from Jeremiah: “ Silver (fay^hat prophet) fpn^' 
into plates is brought froiSp^^arfliifh." “ But m ■ 
Spain (continues our learned difTertatnr.), all thofe com* 
nibditics ^erc found in the greateft abundance. All 
the ancient authors who dbferibe that region dwell 
with rapture on its filver mines. This fact is too ge¬ 
nerally known to need to be fupported by authorities, 
Spain wa.s then tke,^ion whieh ftirniflied Rdlomon’o-- 
traders with the imfiita^l^afs of filver he W ■■ 

have imported. fay,;.| fe ’ffio« > 

dern Tarfliifli; andnm^l liotR ^^phiis a^J^ufe:* 
bins are pofiti.v'c that the* poftet|^([tf Tarfliijo"''!iaua1' 
ly peopled that country. If this tvas an early opinion, 
as it certainly wa.s, the Jews would of eourfe deno¬ 
minate Spain ftqm the patriarch in queftion. ^ 

“ I have fliolSt^bove, that the inhabitants of Tar- 
fliifli were ftfiiElly,^(ii^«£led with the Kittim, or Gre¬ 
cians : 1 (ball an authority which will 

prove to a dcmonitihkifen that the Kittim had extend¬ 
ed tlicir commerce into that part of Africa now called *' 
Barbary. 

“ The prophet Ezekiel, (xxvii, 6.) deferibing the 
fplendour and magnificence of Tyre, tells us, ‘ that 
the company of the Alhurites made her benches of 
ivory, hri'ught from the ifles of Kittim.’ In the firft 
place, I muft obferve, that there is probably a fm-all 
error in tlic orthography of the woul .Mhuiim. This 
term is everywhere in Scripture trauflated AlTyrians, S 

which 
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entertained "any doubt conccrninfr the lame property in 
flint glafi, tbe tfi'cft of which is three times as great 
ns crown glafs. One may obferve, however, in thefe 
kinds of glafs, fomething of a proportion between the 
mean refraflion and the difperfion of rays, wliich may 
enable us to reconcile thefc furpriliug eflefls w'ith other 
principles already known. 

Here, however, M. Euler announces to us another 
difeovery of the fame M. Zeiher, no lefs furprifing 
than the former, and which difconcerted all his fcheincs 
for reconciling the above-mentioned phenomena. As 
the fix kinds of glafs mentioned in the above tabic 
were compo/cd of nothing but minium and flint, M. 
Zeiher happened to think of mixing alkaline falts with 
them, in order to give the glafs a confiilcuce more 
proper for dioptric ufes ; when he was much furprifed 
to find this mixture greatly diininifhed the mean re- 
fra£lion, alinoU without making any change in the dif- 
crfion. After many trials, lie at length obtained a 
ind of glafs greatly fiipcrior to the flint glafs of Mr 
DollonJ, with refpeft to the conftruftion of tcle- 
fcopes; lince it oecafioned three times as great a di¬ 
fperfion of the rays as the common glafs, at the fame 
time that the mean refraftion Vas only as i.6i to i. 

M. Euler alfo gives particular inftrudlions' how to 
find both the mean and extreme refractive power of 
.different kinds of glafs} and paiticularly aJvifea to 
make ufe of prifms with very large refracting angles, 
not lefs than 70V 

Notwithflandiag h evidently appeared, we may fay, 
to almoft all philolo^CTs, that Mr Dollond had made 
a real difeovery offdmething not comprehended in the 
opticid principles of Sir Ifaac Newton, it did not ap¬ 
pear fo to Mr Murdoch. Upon this occafion, he inter- 
pofed in the dcfj:;]^e, as he imagined, of Sir Ifaac New- 
toiij tnaintainlh.r, ^at Mr Dollond’s pofitions, which, 
he fays, he knows not by what raifhap have been df em- 
ed paradoxes in Sir Ifanc’s theory of light, are really 
the needTury confequeiices of it. He alfo endeavours 
to fhow that Sir Ifaac might not be miftaken in his 
account of the experiment above mentioned. But, ad¬ 
mitting all that he advances in this part of his defence, 
Newton mull have made ufe of a prifm with a much 
fmaller.riefrafting angle than, from his own account 
of his ekperimtiits, we have any reafon to believe that 
be ever did make ufe of. 

The faft probably was, that .Sir Ifaiic deceived him- 
fclf in this cafe, by attending to wliatl^ imagined to 
be tlie clear confequence of liis otlier experiments; and 
though the light he faw was certainly tinged with co¬ 
lours, and he mull have feen it to he fu, yet he might 
imagine that this circumflancc arofe from fomc iraper- 
feftion in his prifms, or iii the difpofition of them, 
which he did not think it worth his while to examine. 
It is alfo obfei vablc, that Sir Ifaac is not fo particular 
in his defeription of his prifms, and other parts of his 
apparatus, in his account of his experiment, as .he 
generally is in other cafes ; and therefore,- probably, 
wrote his account of it from his memory only. In 
reality, it is no tefleftion upon Sir Ifaac Newton, who 
did fo much, to fiy that he was miftaken in thi.s par¬ 
ticular cafe, and that the dircovei7 

that Mr Dollond did ;^^igh it he great nra fe to 
Mr Dollond, and all tbofe perfons who contributed to 
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this difeove^, that they ventured to call in queftion 
the authority of fo great a man. 

Mr Dolloncl, however, was not the only optician 
who had the merit of making this difeovery ; it had 
been made ami applied to the fain.; purpofe by a pri¬ 
vate gentleman—Mi- Clicll of Clieit Hall. He had 
oblcrved that prifuis of flint glafs gave la-ger fpec- 
trums than prifins of water when the mean rtfraftion 
was the fame in botli, i. e. when the deviation of the 
refracted ray from the direftion of ihe iaeideiit Was 
the f.unc. He tried prifms of otlier gkifs, aiul found 
ii:nilar diflerences ; and he cinployjd llie d.feove-ry in 
the fame manner, and nude aelnoma'ie expeliments 
fome time before Didlond. Thefe ftei:- came out in a 
procefs raifej at the itillanee of Watkins optician at 
Chari.ig-croIs, as ulfi in a piiblicaiioii by Mr Ran-.fdcii 
optician. There is, however, no evidence that Dol- 
lo'id Hole the idea from Mr Chell, or that they had 
not both claims to the difeovery. 

Still the bell refracting telefeopes, coiiftrufted on 
the principles of Mr Dollond, are defective, on aceouiii 
of that colour which, by the aberration of the rays, 
they give to objefts viewed through them, uiilefs. the 
objeft glafs be of fmall diameter. This defeet men of 
genius and fciencc have laboureil to remove, fotne by 
one contrivance and fome by another. Eather Bofo- 
wich, to whom evciy branch of oplies is much indebt¬ 
ed, h.as, in hi.sattempts for this purpofe, difplayid much 
ingcmiily ; hut the pliil'ifophcr whofe exertions have 
been crowned with moll fuecefs, and who has perhap.s 
made the moll impoitant difeovery in this branch 
of feienee liiiee the era of Newton, if Dr Roliert Blair 
regiiis profeffor of allrfinoiny in the college of Ediii-rnkovfiry 
burgh. By a judicious fet of experiments, alily eon-'>f I’r Ro. 
dufted, he has proved, that the quality of difperlitig|’''^ 
the rays in a greater degree than crown glafs, is noi|^y 
confined to a few mediums, but is pofleffed by a great* 
variety of fluids, and by fome of thefe in a moll ex- 
traordiiia^ degree. He has Ihown, that although 
the greater refrangibility of the violet rays than of the 
red rays, when light pali’es from any mcilinra whatever 
into a vacuum, may be confidcreil as a law of naiiui-; 
yet in the palTages of light from one Medium into ano¬ 
ther, it depends entirely on the qualities of the me¬ 
diums which of thefe rays fliall be the moll refran¬ 
gible, or whether there (hall be a'/ diiferencc in their 
refrangibility. In order tocorr-<ll the aberration arif. 
ing from difference of rcfraivi'^>'l’ty among the r.ays 
of light, he iiiftituied a fet rt experiments, in the eon- 
duftiiig of which he detect’d a very fingular and im¬ 
portant quality in the nurialic acid. In all the dif- 
perfive mediums hitK'i'to examined, the green rays, 
which are the me'“ refrangible in crown glafs, were 
found among ihi'tefs refrangible; but in the muriatic 
acid, thefe fa>»e tays were by him found to make a 
part of the -nore refrangible. This difeovery led to 
complete Cjcccfs in removing the great defecl of opti¬ 
cal inftr-iments, vii^ that diflipation or abeiration of 
the rays wUicli ait^e from their unequal refrangibility, 
and has hitherto rendered it impoflibic to converge all 

them to oyt point either by Angle or oppolitc rc- 
fidftioiis. A fluid* in which the p.irtic]cs of marine 
acid and mptilHne particles hold a due proportion, at 
the lame feparates the extreme rays of the 
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fpfflfum much more than crown glafs, refrafls all the 
orders of the rays in the fame proportion that glafs 
does: and hence rays of all colours made to diverge 
by the rcfraftion of the glafs, may cither be rendered 
parallel by a fubfcqucnt rcfraftion made in the coniine 
of the glafs and this fluid; or, by weakening the re- 
fraftivc denfity of the fluid, the rcfraftion which takes 
place in the confine of it and glafs may be rendered as 
regular as reflexion, without the leaft colour whatever. 
The Doftor has a telefcope, not exceeding 15 inches 
in length, with a compound object glafs of this kind, 
which equals in all i-efpcfts, if it does not fiirpafs, the 
belt of Dollond’s 42 inches long. Of this ohjeft glafs 
B figure will be found in the third volume of the Tran- 
faftioiis of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and to that 
volume we mull refer our readers for a full and per- 
fpicuous account of the experiments which led to this 
difeovery, as well as of the important purpofes to which 
it may be applied. 

We ftiall conclude the biftory of the difeoverics con¬ 
cerning refraction, with fomc account of the refrac¬ 
tions of the atmofphere.—Tables of this have been 
calculated by Mr Lambert, with a view to correft the 
inaccuracies of geometrical obfervations of the alti¬ 
tudes of mountains. The obfervations of Mr Lam¬ 
bert, however, go upon the fuppofition that the refrac¬ 
tive power of the atmofphere is invariable: But this 
is by no means the cafe ; and therefore his rules mud 
be confidered as true for the mean ilate of the air 


only. 

A moll remarkable variety in the rtfraftivc power 
of the atmofphere was obferved by Dr Ncttleton, near 
Halifax in Yorkfltire, which demonftrates how little 


SVC can depend upon the calculated heights of moun¬ 
tains, when the obfervations are made with an inltru- 
ment, and the refraftivc power »>f the air is to be al¬ 
lowed for. Being defirous to learn, by obfervation, 
how far the mercury would defeend in the barometer 
at any given elevation (for which there is the bell cp- 
portiinity in that hilly country), he propofed to take 
the height of feme of their higlicft hills ; but when he 
attempted it, he found his obfervation fo much di- 
fturbed by reftnftion, that he could come to no cet- 
laiiity. Having mcafured one hill of a confiderable 
height, in a clear dtiy, and obferved the mercury at the 
bottom and at the toj, he found, according to that 
ffti'Tiatioii, that about ^ feet or more were required 
to make the mercury fah„'j^th of an inch ; but after- 
sv’aids, repeating the exptrjment on a cloudy day, 
svlicn the air was rather grofs inj haxy, he found the 
fmall angles fo much increafed bj rcfraftion as to make 
the hill much higher than before. He afterwards fre¬ 
quently made obfervations at bisow:.houfe, by point¬ 
ing a quadrant to the tops of fomc nci^ouring hills, 
and obferved that they would appear l^hcr in the 
morning before funnfc, and alL Jate in evening, 
than at noon in a clear day, by i-versJ tninmes. In 
one cafe the elevations of the fam«. hill differed more 
than 30 minutes. From this he inftrs, that obfeiva- 
tions made on very high hills, efpeciajy when view^ 
at a diftance, and under fmall angles, asthey generally 
arc, are probably uncertain, and not ravj, to be de¬ 
pended upon. 

M. Euler confidered with great accuracythe refrac¬ 
tive power of the atmofphere, as affefted b. different 
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degrees of heat and elafticity; in which he (hows, that 
its refraftis'C power, to a confiderable diflance from the 
zenith, is fufficiently near the proportion of the tan¬ 
gent of that diflance, and that the law of rcfraftion 
follows the direft ratio of the height of the barometer, 
and the inverfe ratio of the difference marked by the 
tliermometer; but when ftars are in the horizon, the 
changes are in a ratio fomewhat greater than this, more 
efpccially on account of the variation in the heat. n 

The caufe of the twinkling of the (lars is now gc-MrMi- 
nerally acknowledged to be the Unequal rcfraftion of*^**fl’* op*- 

light, in confcquence of inequalities and undulations in 

^ serning- the 

the atmofphere. twintling 

Mr Michell fuppofes that the arrival of fewer or of the ftars. 
more rays at one time, cfpecially from the fmaller or 
the more remote fixed flars, may make fuch an une¬ 


qual impreflion upon the eye, as may, at leaft, have 
fome fhare in producing this effeft; fince it may be 
fuppofed, that even a fingle particle of light is fufficient 
to make a feiifible impreflion upon the organs of fight; 
fo that very few particles arriving at the eye in a fe- 
cond of time, perhaps no more than three or four, may 
be fuflicient to make an objeft conflantly vifible. For 
though the impreflion may be confidered as momenta¬ 
ry, yet the perception occafioned by it is of fome du¬ 
ration. Hence, he fays, it is not itnprobable that the 
number of the particles of light which enter the eye in 
a fecond of time, even from Stritit himfelf (the light 
of which does not exceed t||^t of the fmalleil vifible 
fixed liar, in a greater proportion thim that of about 
1000 to i), may not exceed 3000 or 4000, and from 
ftars of the fecond magnitude they may, therefore, 
probably not exceed 100. Now the apparent incrcafc 
and diminution of the light which wc obferve in the 
twinkling of the ftars, feems to be repented at not very 
unequal intervals, perhaps about four or five times in a. 
fecond. He therefore thouglit it rcafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the inequalities which will naturally arife 
from the chance of the rays coming fometimes a little 
denfer, and fometimes a little rarer, in fo fmall t num¬ 


ber of them as muft fall upon the eye in the fhurth 
or fifth part of a fecond, may be fuflicient to account 


for this appearance. An addition of two or three par¬ 
ticles of light, or perhaps a Angle one, upon 20, efpe- 
cially if there (hould be an equal deficiency out of .the 
next 20, woultf, he fuppofed, be very fenfible, as he 
thought was probable n oin the very great difference in 
the apjiearancc of ftars, the light of which does not 
differ fo much as is commonly imagined. The light of 
the middlemoft ftar in tlic tail of the Great Bear does 


not, he thinks, exceed the light of the very fmall ftar 
that is next to it in a greater proportion than that of 
about 16 or 20 to I; and M. Bouguer found, that a 
difference in the light of objefts of one part in 66 was 
fufficiently diftinguifhabic. 

It will perhaps, he fays, be objefted, that the rays, 
coming from Sirius are too numerous to admit of a 
fufficient inequality arifing from the common effeft of 
chance fo frequently us would be neceflary to produce 
this effeft, whatever might happen with refpeft to the 
fmaller ftars ; but he obferuLk that, till we know what 
inequality is neceffary to wSmee this effeft, we caa 
only guefs at it one way oriK other. 

Since thefe ebrervations were publifhed, Mr Michell 
has entertained fomc fufpicion that the unequal den- 

fity 
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fitjr of Uglit Joea not 'contribute to this eflcfl. in fo 
great degree as he had imagined, efpccially in con- 
fequcncc of obferving that even Venus docs fonietimes 
tcv'inkle. Tins he once obferved Iier to do remarkably 
when was (he about 6 degrees high, thougii Jupiter, 
which was then about 4^ degrees high, and was fen* 
ftbly Icfs luminous, diiinot twinkle at all. If, not- 
wiihAanditig the great number of rays which, no doubt, 
come to the eye from fuch a furfaccas this planet pre- 
Tents, its appearance be liable to be aife^led in this 
manner, it muA be owing to fuch undulations in the 
atmofphere, as will probably render the eft'etl of every 
other eaufe altogether infenllble. The tonjediurc, 
however, has fo much probability in it, that it well de- 
ferved to be recited. 

M. Mufehenbroek fufpe^^s, that the twinkling of 
M. Muf* the Aars arifes from fome alTciftion of the eye, as well 
clienbroek’s at the Aate of the atmofphere. For he fays, that in 
Of iiuoia Holland, when the weather is froAy, and the Aty very 

clear, the liars twinkle moA manifeiUy to the naked 
eye, though not in tclefcopes; and fince he docs not 
fuppofc tliat there is any great exhalation, or dancing 
of the vapour at that time, he qucAions whetlier the 
vivacity of the light alFcAinJ the eye may not be con¬ 
cerned in tiie phenomenon. 

But this philofopher might very cafdy have fatisfied 
himfclf with refpeA to this hypothefls, by looking at 
the Aars near thc,|ieiutb, wlicn tlie light Iraverfes but 
a fmall part'of,'^i|^|h||^pherc, and therefore might 
be cxped\ed,td- 4 iS^^^|'‘)eye’the moA fcnAbly. For 
he would not ha^'f<iM 3 ved them to twinkle near fo 
much, as they do near the horizon, when nHicli more 
of their light is intercepted by the atmofphere. 

Some aAronomers have lately endeavoured to ex¬ 
plain the twmtfcj|hg of the Axed Aars by the extreme 
mmutenefs of their apparent diameter; fo that they 
fuppofc the Aglil of them is intercepted by every'mote 
that AuiOa iuthe air. But Mr Michell obferves, that 
no objeft can hide a Aar from us that is not large 
enough to exceed the apparent diameter of the Aar, by 
the'^iameter of the pupil of the eye ; fo that if a Aar 
was a mathematical point, the interpoAng obje£l mull 
ftill be equal in Aze to the pupil of the eye : nay, it 
muft be large enough to hide the liar from both eyes 
«%’iUie fame time. 

BcAdes a variation in the quantity of light, a mo¬ 
mentary change of colour has likewife been obferved 
in fome of the Axed Aars. Mr Melville fays, that 
when one looks AedfaAly at Sirius, or any bright Aar 
not much elevated above the horizon, its colour feems 
not to be conAantly white, but appears tindlured, at 
every twinkling, with red and blue. This obfervation 
Mr Melville puts .among his queries, with refpeft to 
which he could not entirely fatisfy himfclf; and he 
obferves, that the reparation of the colours by the rc- 
fraftive power of the atmofphere is, probably, too 
fmall to be perceived. But the fuppofition of Mr Mi¬ 
chell above-mentioned will pretty well account for this 
circumAance, though it may be thought inadequate 
to the former cafe. For the red and blue rays being 
much fewer than thofe of the intermediate colours, 
and therefore much inequalities, from 

the common eA’eft of chance, a fmall cxcefs or defedt 
in either of them will make a ver}' fenfiblc diAerence 
in the colour of the Aars. 
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§ 3. Di/covertet eoneerniiig tlit ReJleBim of lA^kl 

Flowever much the ancients might have been mif-Accoum of 
taken with regard to the nature of light, we find ihat'^'^'l'*'^''''-' 
they were acquainted with two very important obfcr-'^''*.‘’^\*‘' 
rations concerning it; via. that light is propagated 
in right lines, and that the angle of incidence is equal 
to the angle of reAcdlion. \^’ho it was that ArA made 
thefc important obferv-ations is not known. But in¬ 
deed, important as they are, and the foundation of a 
great part of even the prcfeiit fyilem of optics, it is 
pofllblc that, if he were known, he migiit not beal. 
lowed to have any Ihare of merit, at kail for tiic former 
of them; the fadl is fo viry obviomi, and fo caiily 
afeertained. As to the latter, that tiie awf of incidrnce 
is equal to the angle of reftHion, it was probably Hi A 
difeovered by obferving a ray of the fun reAedlcd 
from the furface of water, or fome other poliAieil 
body ; or from obferving the images of objedls reAedl- 
ed byfuchfurfaces. if philofophers attended to this 
phenomenon at all, they could not but take notice, 
that, if the ray fell nearly per])ciidicuiar upon fuch a 
furface, it was reAedtcd near tlic perpendicular ; and 
if it fell obliquely, it was reAedtcd obliquely : and if 
they thought applying any kind of mcafures to thefe 
angles, however coarfc and imperfefl, they could not 
but fee that there .was fuflicient rcafon to tiAert their 
equality. At the fame time they could not but know 
tUat the incident and reAeeled rays were botli in the 
fame plane. 

Arillotle was fenfible tliat it is the refleftion of light 
from the atmofphere which prevents total d.-irkncfs 
after the fun fets, and in places where he doth not 
Aline in the day time. He was alfo of upiniuii, that 
rainbows, halos, and mock funs, were all occ.iliotKd 
by the rcQcAion of the fun beams in different cireutn- 
Aances by which an imperfedl image of his body was 
produced, the colour only being exhibited, and not 
iris proper figure. The image, he fays, is mil tingle, 
as in a mirror ; for each drop of rain is too fmall to 
reAedl a viAble image, but the conjunAiou of all the 
images is viliblc. 24 

Without inquiring any farther into the nature ofl’iicltl'i 
light or vifion, the ancient gcometrieiaiis contented *1 
ihemfelvi's with deducing a fyAem of optics f-om 
two obfervatioiis mentioned above, viz. the rccUiincar 
progrefs of light, anel the equality of tiic angles of 
incidence and rcAeftioti. The treatife of optics which 
has been aferibed to Euclid is employed about deter¬ 
mining the apparent Aze and figure of objefts, from th; 
angle undcrj which they appear, or which the extre¬ 
mities of [them fubtend at the rye, and the apparent 
place of the image of an objedl rcAcdled from a po- 
liflicd niiror; which he Axes at the place whore ilie 
reAedled ray meets a perpendicular to the miror drawn 
through the objedl.' But this work is fo imperfedl, 
and fo inaccurately drawn up, that it is not gotioral- 
ly thought to be the produdlion of that gicat geome¬ 
trician. 2- 

It appears from a circnmAancc in the IriAory of rio-ortli'; 
crates, that the effeAs of Ininiing glalfes liari alfolniniinif 
been obferved by the ancients; and it u probtidc ti'atP*'**^^”* 
tbc Romans had a method of lighting their faend 
by means of a concave fpecidum. It fecras indicd to 
have been known prcU) eaily, that tlicu is an in- 
II h 3 creafe 
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creaftf of boat in tbe place where the ray$ of light meet, 
when they are reflected from a concave mirror. The 
burning power of concave mirrors is taken notice of 
by Eiiciid in the I'ccond book of the treatife ahove- 
mentioned. If we give bat a fmall degree of credit to 
what foiiie ancient hiflorians are faid to have written 
conceniing the exploits of Archimedes, we fliall he in¬ 
duced to think that he made great ufe of this principle, 
in co'iflrnfVing fome very powerful liurning mirrors : 
but tiot'iing being faid of other perfons making ufe of 
his ioicntioiis, the whole account is very doaulful. Tt 
is allowed, how.-ver, that this eminent geometrician 
did w. itc a treatife on the lubjeci of burning mirrors, 
though it he not now extant. 

r>. Porta fnpjiofcs that the burning mirrors of the 
ancients were of metal, in the form of a feftion of a 
paiabo'.a. It follows from the properties of this curve, 
that all the rays which fall upon it, parallel to its axis, 
will meet in the fame point at the focus. Confqucnt- 
Plite ly^ if tile vertex of the parabola be cut oft", as in %. i. 

CCCLir. ^,;j| g convenient burning mirror. In fome 

drawings of this iiiflrument the fruflnm is fo fmall, 
as to look like a ring. With an indniment of this 
kind, it is thouglit, that the Romans lighted their fa- 
cred fire. Some have alfo thought that this was the 
form of the mirror with which Arediimedcs burnt the 


li 

Of feeing 
images in 
the air. 


Roman fleet; ufing either a lens, to throw the rays 
parallel, when they had been brought to a focus ; or 
applying a fmaller par.iholie mirr.irfor this pnrp.ife, as 
is reprefented tig. 2. But Dechalcs d'ows, that it is im- 
pofliblc to convey any rays in a dinttion parallel to one 
another, except thole that come from the fame point 
in tl'.c fun’s diik. 

All this time, however, the nature of refleflion was 
very far from being uiidcrftuoJ. Even Lord Bacon, 
who made much greater advances in natural philofo- 
phy than his prrdccelTois, and who pointed cut the 
true method of improving it, was fo far deceived with 
regard to the Tiatiire of reflection and refraction, (hat 
he fuppofed it poillhlc to fee the image refledtej from 
a looking glafs, vv ithoul feeing tlie glafs itfelf; and to 
this purpofe he quotes a (loiy of Friar Bacon, who is 
reported to have apparently walked in the air between 
two Iteeples, and which was thought to have been cf- 
feeied by rcfleiitlcn from glafles while he walked upon 
the ground. ' 

The whole bnfinef.i of feeing images in the air may 
be traced up to Viiellio; and what he faid upon the 
fubject hi ins to I1.1VC pafled from writer to writer, with 
con fide lablc additions, to the time of Lord Bacon. 
Vv'hat Vitclilo ciulcavoursto fhow Is, that it is poflihlc, 
by means of a cylindrical convex fpcciilum, to fee the 
iiiuige.i of objects in the air, out tif i he fpeculnm, when 
the ot'jcdr. tlicmfelves caiiiiat he fccii. But, if his dc- 
fciipt'on of the apparatus requifite tor this experiment 
he aittuded to, it will be feeu that the eye was to be 
directed toward-, the ipcciilum, which was placed with¬ 
in a ruom, '.vhile both the objcitt and the fpeftator 
wcic wiiliotU it. But thoi’gh be recommends this ob- 
fcivation to the diligent lludy of his readers, lie has 
not (Itfcril i-d it in lueh a maimer as i» very intelli¬ 
gible ; and, indeed, it is certain, tlrat no fuch efledl 
can be produced by a convex mirror. If he himfclf 
did make any trial with the app-aratu-. that 1 c defcvibi-; 
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for this purpofe, he mull have been under fome decep¬ 
tion with refpefl to it, 

B. Forta fays, that this effefl. may be produced by 
a plane mirror only ; and that an ingenious perfon jn»j 
fuccced in it ; but his more particular dtfeription of a 
method to produce this exiracrdinary appearance is by 
a plane mirror and a coricavi; one combined. 

Kircher alfo fpcaks of the poflibilily of exhibiting 
tilde pendulous images, and fiippofcs that they are re- 
flcCled from the denfe air; and the moftr perfedt and 
plcafing deception depending upon the im.iges in the 
air is one of which this writer gives a particular ac¬ 
count in his ^rs Magna Luns tt Umln, p. 783. In 
this cafe the image is placed at the bottom of a hidlow 
poliihed cylinder, lij-which means it appears like a real 
foiid fubliance, fiifpended within the mouth of the 
vcflel. In this manner, he fays, he once exhibited a 
reprefentallon of the afrerdion of Chrifl; when the 
images were fo pcrftdl, lh.it the fpcdlators could not 
be perfiiaded, but by attempting to handle them, that 
they were not real fubllances. 

Among other amufing things that were either in¬ 
vented or improved by Kircher, was the method of 
throwing the appearance* of letters, and other forms of 
things, into a darkened room from without, by means 
of a lens and a plane minor. The figures'or letters 
were written upon the face of the mirror, and inverted, 
and the focus of the lens was contrived to fall upon 
the fereen or -uall that received their images. In this 
inaniicr, he fays, that with ihe llght of the fun he could 
throw a plain and diftindl image 500 feet. 

It was Kepler who firfl difeovered the true rcafon of 
the apparent places of objefts feen by reflefting mirrors,®^ Kepler, 
as it depends upon the angle which the rays of light, 
ilfiiiiig from the extreme part of an jabjefl, m-ake with 
one another after fuch refle£tions- In plane mirrors 
thefc rays are refleftcJ with the fame degree of inclina¬ 
tion to one another that they had before ilieir incidence^ 
but he fliows that this inclination is changed in convex 
and concave mirrors- 

Mr Boyle made fome curious obfevvations concern-Of Mr 
ing the reflc6ling powers of differently coloured fub- 
ftanccf. Many learned men, he fays, imagined that 
fnow affefts the eyes, not by a borrowed., but by a 
native light ; but liaving placed a quantity of fnow in 
a room, after which all foreign liglit wa.s excluded, nei¬ 
ther he nor any body t-lfe was able to perceive it. To 
try whether white bodies refiefl more light than others, 
he held a fhect of white paper in a fan beam admit¬ 
ted into a darkened room ; and obfeivecl that it refleft- 
ed much more light than a paper of any other colour, 
a confidersble pan of the room being enlightened by 
it. Farther, To (how that white bodies reflcdl the rays 
outwards, he adds, that common burning glaffea will 
not of a long time burn or difcolour white paper. 

When he was a boy, he fays, and took great ph afure 
in making experiments with thefe glaffcs, he war. iiuich 
ftirprifed at this remarkable c^rcumllance; and it fet 
him very eaily upon guefling at th^nature of wbite- 
nefa, efpccially as he olifervcd that the image of the 
fun was not fo well defined upon white paper as upon, 
black ; and as, when he pu|mk. upon the paper, the 
moifiure would be quickly (Ined up, and the paper, 
which lie could not burn before, would prcfciitly take 
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fire. He alfo foi>nd, that, hy expofing his hand to 
the fun, with a thin black glove upon it, it would be 
fuddenly and more confidcrahly heated, than if beheld 
hi* naked hand to the rays, or put on a glove of thin 
white leather. 

To prove that black is the reverfe of white, with 
refpeff to its property of reflefting the rays of the fun, 
he procured a large piece of black marble ; and having 
got it ground iiiUi the form of a large fpberical con¬ 
cave fpccnlum, he found that the image of the fun rc- 
ficdled from it was far from offending or da 7 zling liis 
eyes, as it would have done from another fpeculiini ; 
and though this was large, he could not in a long time 
fvt tr piece of wood on five with it j though a far lefs 
fpccnlum, of the fame foini, and of a more rcfletliiig 
faliflancc, would prefently have m.-de it flame. 

To fatisfy himfelf ftill farther with refpeef to this 
fubjedl, he took a broad and l.trge tile; and having 
made one half of its furface white and the other black, 
he cxpolVd it to the fummer fun. And having let it lie 
there fome time, he found, that while the whited part 
remained cool, the part that was black was grown 
very hot. For his farther fa^isfadtion, he fomttinies 
left i>art of the tile of its native red ; and, after expof¬ 
ing the whole to the fun, ohferved that this part grew 
hotter than the white, but was not fo hot as the black 
pait. He alfo ohl'erves, that rooms hung with black 
are not only darker than they would otlicrwife be, hut 
warmer too ; and hp kfl^jit^jfeveral perfons, who found 
great inconvenience ftofn'lrooms hung with black. At 
another proof of his hypothcfis, he informs ua, that a 
vrirtuofo, of unfufpeflcd credit, acquainted him, that, 
in a hot climate, he had feen eggs well roaffed in a 
fliort time, by firfl blacking the Ihells, and then expof¬ 
ing them to the &(n. 

We have alrvady taken notice of the remarkable 
property of lignum nephriticuin firft ohferved by Kir- 
ligmim ue-clicr. (vSte Guilandiwa.) However, all his obfer- 
(hrlticum. vations with regal d to it fell very fliort of Mr Boyle. 

He dirfcribes this lignum nephriticum to be a wliitifli 
kind of wood, that was brought from Mexico, which 
the natives call coafl or thipa'x.atli, and which had been 
thought to tinge water of a gi-een colour only ; but 
he fays that he found it to comtiinnicate all kinds of 
colours. If, fays he, an infafion of tliis wood he put 
into a glafs globe, and expofed to a fftoiig light, it 
will lie as ctiltmrlcfs as pure water ; but if it he carried 
into a place a little fliaded, it will he a moil hcantiful 
green. In a place ftiil more fliaded, it w’ill incline to 
red ; and in a very fli.idy place, or in an opaque vellll, 
it will be green again. 

A cup of this remarkable wood was fmt to Kir- 
chcr by the procurator of his-focicly at Mexico, and 
was prefented by him to the emperor as a great ciiri- 
ofity. It is called u^num mphritlcum, bccaiifc the infu- 
fion of it was imagined to be of fervice in difeafes 
of the kidneys and bladder, and the natives of the 
country where it grows do make ufc of it for that pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr Boyle correfled fcveral of the haffy obfervations 
of Kircher concerning the colours that appear in the 
infufion of lignum nephriticum, and he diverlified the 
experiments with it in a very pkafing manner. He 
firft diftiuftly noted the two very different colours 
which thia remarkable tiiifiurc cihibils by iranl'mit- 
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ted ahd rcfieiftid light. If, fays he, it he held tfireiS- 
ly between the light and the ey*, it will appear tin¬ 
ged (excepting the very top of it, where a Iky colour¬ 
ed circle fonietiraes appears) almollof a golden colour, 
except the infufion be too llrong t in which cafe it will 
be dark or reddifh, and requires to be diluted with 
water. But if it be held from the light, fo that the 
eye he hetw'ccn the liglil and the phial, it will appear 
of a deep lively blue colour ; as will alfo the drops, if 
any lie on the outiide of the glufs. 

When a little of this tindture was poured upon a 
fticft of white paper, and placed in a window where 
the f ill could /'nine upon it, he ohferved, that if he 
turned his back upon the fun, the ftiadow of his pen, 
or any fuch flender fuhftaiice, projected upon the li- 
(juor, would not be all dark, like other {liadows ; but 
tliat part of it would he curioufly coloured, the edge 
of it next the body being almoll of a lively golden 
Colour, and the more remote part hliie. Tlicfc, and 
other cxpeinmcnts of a fimilar nature, many of his 
friends, he fays, beheld witli wonder ; and he remem¬ 
bered an excellent oculill, tvlio accidentally meeting 
with a phial full of this liquor, and being unacquaint¬ 
ed with this remarkable property of it, imagined, 
after he had viewed it a long time, that fome new and 
ftrange diftemper had feized his eyes : and Mr Boyle 
himfelf acknowledges, that the oddnefs of this pheno¬ 
menon made him verj'- defirous to /iiid out the caufe 
of it ; aud his inquiries w'ere not altogether unfuc- 
cefsful. 

Obfetving that this tinfture, if it were too deep, 
was not tinged in fo beautiful a manner, and that the 
impregnating virtue of the wood did, by being fre¬ 
quently inful'cd in frefti water, gradually decay, he con- 
jedliircd that the tiiufturc contained much of thetffcn- 
tial fait of the wood ; and to try whether the fubtle 
parts, on which the colour depended, were volatile 
enough to be diftillcd, without dift'olviiig their tex¬ 
ture, he applied fome of it to the gentle heat of a 
lamp furnace; but he found all that came over was 
as limpid and colourlefs as rock water, while that 
which remained behind was of fo deep a blue, that it 
was otily in a very llrong light that it appeared of any 
colour. 

Sufpe£ling that the tinging particles abotindcil with 
falls, whofe texture, and the colour iliencc arifiug, 
would probably be altered by acids, he poured into a 
fmall quantity of it a very little fpirit of vinegar, and 
found that the blue colour immediately vanillicd, while 
the golden one remained, on which ever lidc it was 
viewed with rtfpeft to the light. 

Upon this he imagined, that as the acid falls of the 
vinegar had been able to deprive the liquor of its blue 
colour, a fulpliureous fait, which is of a contrary na¬ 
ture, would deftroy their effefts ; and having placed 
himfelf betwixt the window and the phial, and let fail 
into the fame liquor a few drops of oil of lart ir per 
Uqutum, he found that it was immediately leftorcil to 
its former blue colour, and exhibited all the fame jihe- 
nomena which it had done at the lirft. 

Having fornetimes brought a roiuid long-ncekcd 
phial, filled with this tinfture, into a darkened room, 
into which a beam of the fun was admitted by a finall 
aperture ; and holding the phial fornetimes near the 
fun beams, and fometiinc; paitly in them aud pnitly 

out. 
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out of them, changing alfo the pofuion of the glaft, 
and viewing it from leveral parts of tire room, it ex¬ 
hibited a much gnater variety of colours than it did 
in an enlightened room. Belides the ufual colours, it 
was red in fume places and green in others, and with- 
in were intermediate colours produced by the different 
degrees and odd mixtures of light and fhade. 

It was not only in this tincture of lignum nephrlti- 
cum that Mr Boyle obferved the difference between 
refle£ltd and tranfmitted light. He obferved it even 
in gold, though no perfon explained the caufe of thefe 
effects before Sir Haac Newton. He took a piece of 
leaf gold, and holding it betwixt his eye and the light, 
obferved, that it did not appear of a golden colour, 
but of a grecniih blue. He alfo obferved the fame 
change of colour by candle light; but the experiment 
did not fucceed with a leaf of filvcr. 

The conllitution of the atraofpherc and of the fea, 
we Ihall find, by obfervations made in later periods, to 
be fimilar to that of this infufion ; fur the blue nays, 
and others of a faint colour, do not penetrate fo far 
into them as the red, and others of a ftronger co¬ 
lour ; but what this conllitution is, which is common 
to them all, dtferves to be inquired into. For almoft 
all other tinctures, and this of lignum nephriticum 
too, after fome change made in it by Mr Boyle, as 
well as all other femi-tranfparent coloured fubiianccs, 
as glafs, appear of the fame hue in all pofltiuns of the 
eye. To increafe or diminilh the quantity makes no 
difl'crence, but to make the colour deeper or more 

30 dilute. 

Mr l^flc's The firil diilin£l account of the colours exhibited by 
atfount of tliin plates of various fubflances, are met with among 
of djin****” obfefvations of Mr Boyle. To fliow the cbemifts 
nlatei" colours may be made to appear or vantlh, where 

there is no acceflion or change either of the fidpbure- 
ous, the faline, or the mercurial principle of bodies, 
he obferves, that all chemical effential oils, as alfo 
good fpirit of wine, being fliaken till they rife in bub¬ 
bles, appear of various colours; which immediately 
vantlh when the babbles burit, fo that a colourlefs li¬ 
quor may be immediately made to exhibit a variety 
of colours, and lofe them in a moment, without any 
change in its effential principles. He then mentions 
the colours that appear in bubbles of foap and water, 
and alfo in turpentine. He fometiines got glafs 
blown fo thin as to exhibit fimilar colours; and ob¬ 
ferves, that a feather, of a proper fhape and fixe, and 
alfo a black ribbon, held at a proper diHaucc, box 
tween his eye and the fun, fhovved a variety of little 
rainbows, as he calls them, with very vivid colours, 
none of which vrere conftantly to be feen in the fame 

31 objefts. 

l>r Hooke’s Much more pains were taken with this fubjefl, and 
icco '.nt of j much greater number of obfervations refpcdling it 
lour* made, by Dr Hooke. As he loved to give fur- 

prife by his difeoveries, he promifed, at a meeting of 
the fociety on the 7th of March 167a, to exhibit, at 
their next meeting, foraething which had neither re- 
fledion nor refraction, and yet was diaphanous. Ac¬ 
cordingly, at the time appointed, he produced the f»- 
mous coloured bubble of foap and water, of which 
fuch admirable ufc was afterwards made by Sir Ifiiac 
Newton, but which Dr Ho^kt anu his conteinporariei 
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feem to have overlooked in Mr Boyle's treatife on co¬ 
lours, though it was publiflicd nine years before. It is 
no wonder that fo curious an appearance excited the 
attention of that inquifitive body, and that they ihould 
dcfire him to bring an account of it in writing at their 
next meeting. 

By the help of a fmall glafs pipe, there were blown 
feveral fmall bubbles, out of a mixture of foap and wa¬ 
ter ; where it was obfervablc, that, at firil, they appear¬ 
ed white and clear; but that, after feme time, the 
film of water growing thinner, there appeared upon 
it all the colours of the rainbow : Firil, a pale yellow; 
then orange, red, purple, blue, green, &c. with the 
fame ferics of colours repeated ; in which it was far- 
tlier obl’crvable, that the fit’ll and laft feries were very 
filint, and that the middltmoft order or feries were very 
bright. After thefe colours had paffed over the chan¬ 
ges above-mentioned, the film of the bubble began to 
appear white again ; and prefently, in feveral parts of 
this fecoiid white film, there appeared fevenJ holes, 
which by degrees grew vei7 big, feveral of them run¬ 
ning into one another. After reciting other obfer¬ 
vations, which are not of much confequcnce, he fay* 
it is ftrange, that thou|;h both the encompaffing and 
encompaffed air have furfaces, yet he could not ob- 
ferve that they afforded either reflexion or refraAion, 
which all the other parts of the encompaffed air did. 

This experiment, he fays, at firil fight, may appear 
very trivial, yet, as to the #p4ing but the qatnre and 
caufe of refie£lion, refrai^tan, eolours, congruity and 
incongruity, and feveral other properties of bodies, 
he looked upon it as one of the moll inftrudlive. And 
he promifed to confider it more afterwards ; but we do 
not find that ever he did ; nor indeed is it to be much 
regretted, as we lhall foon find thi|; bufinefs in, better 
bands. He adds, that that which gives one colour by 
reflexion, gives another by traje£tion ; not much ttn- 
like the tin£lure of lignum ne^riticuep. 

Dr Hooke was the firil to obferve, if not to dc« 
feribe, the beautiful colours that appear in thin plates 
of Mufeovy glafs. Thefe he fays, are very beautiful 
to the naked eye, but much more when they are view¬ 
ed with a micrufeope. With this inllrument he could 
perceive that thefe colours were ranged in rings fur- 
rounding the white fpccks or flaws in this thin fqb- 
llancc, that the order of the colours were the very fame 
as in the rainbow, and that they were often repeated 
ten times. But the colours, he fays, were difpofed as 
in the outer bow, and not the inner. Some of them 
alfo were much brighter than others, and fome of them 
very much broader. He alfo obferved, that if there 
was a place where the colours were very broad, and 
confpicuous to the naked eye, they might be made, by 
premng the place with the finger, to change places, 
and move from one part to another. Lailly, He ob¬ 
ferved, that if great care be ufed, this fubftance may 
fplit into plates of or of an inch in diameter, 
each of which will appear through a microfeupe to.be 
uniformly adorned with fome one vivid colour, and that 
thefe plates will be found upon examination to be of 
the fame thicknefs throughout. 

As a fa^ fimilar to tms, but obferved previous to 
it, we fliall here mention that Lord Brereton, at a 
meeting of the Royal Society in iddd, produced fomv 
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pieces of glafs taken out of a window of a church, 
both on the north and on the fouth fide of it; obferv- 
ing, that they were all eaten in by the air, but that 
the piece taken from the fouth fide had fome colours 
like thofe of the rainbow upon it, xrhich the others on 
the north fide had not. TIris phenomenon has been 
frequently obferved fince, and in other circumftances. 
It is not to be doubted, but that in all thefe cafes, the 
glafs is divided into thin plates, which exhibit colours, 
upon the fame principle with thofe which Dr Hooke 
obferved in the bubble of foap and water, and in the 
thin plate of glafs, which we lhall find more fully ex¬ 
plained by Sir Ifaac Newton. With care the thin 
plates of the glafs may be feparated, and the theory 
verified. 

Why the An obfervation made by Otto Guericke, well ex- 
plains the reafon why liars are vifible at the bottom 
riay at the ® becaufc the light that 

bottom of proceeds from them is not overpowered by the rays 
a well of the fun, which arc loft in the number of reflertions 
which they mull undergo in the pit, fo that they 
j can never reach the eye of a fpedlator at the bottom 

I of it* . , . . 

i But of all thofe who have given their attention to 

this fubjeft of the refledion of light, none feeins to 
have given fuch fatisfadlion as M. Bouguer; and next 
to thofe of Sir Ifaac Newton, his labours feem to hare 
been the molt fucccfsful. The objetfl of his curious 
and elaborate experim^^ims to meafure the degrees 
of light, whether cml^^1fefle£led, or refraded, by 
different bodies. They were originally occafioned by 
an article of M. Mairan’s in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy for 1721, in which the proportion of the 
light of the fun at the two fotftices was fuppofed to 
be know 5 and hi^^laudable attempt to verify what 
had brtn before taken for granted, fuggefted a variety 
of-pew experiments, and opened to him and to the 
world a new field of optical knowledge. His firft pro- 
dudion upon this fubjed was a treatife entitled J^ai 
d'Opttque, which was received with general approba¬ 
tion. Afterwards, giving more attention to this fub¬ 
jed, he formed an idea of a much larger work, to which 
^ many more experiments were necelTary: but he was pre- 
vented, by a variety of interruptions, from executing 
hif defign fo foon as he had propofed, and he had 
hardly completed it at the lime of his death, in 1758 j 
fo that we arc obliged to his friend M. de la Caillc for 
the care of the publication. At length, however, it 
was prrinte'd at Paris in 1760, under the title of Traite 
dfcorerlet d'Optique. 

of M. Bou- At the entrance upon this treatife, we are induced 
to form the moll plcafing expedations from our au¬ 
thor’s experiments, by his account of the variety, the 
fingular accuracy, and cireumfpedion, with which he 
made them ; whereby he mull, to all appearance, have 
guarded againft every avenue to error, and particularly 
againft thofe objedions to which the few attempts that 
had been made, of a fimilar nature, before him had 
been liable. In order to compare different degrees 
of light, he always contrived to place the bodies from 
which it proceeded, or other bodies illuminated by 
them, ih uieh a manner as that he could view them 
diftindly at the fame time ; and he either varied the 
ftances of thefe bodies, or modified their light in fome 
ether way, till be could perceive no difference between 


res. 

them. Then, confidcring thetr different diftancet, or. 
the other circumftances by which their light was af-' 
feded, he calculated the proportion which they would 
have borne to each other at the fame diilance, or in 
the fame circumftances. I 

To afeertain the quantity of light loft by refledion, 
he placed the mirror, or refleding furface, B, on which 
the experiment was to be made, truly upright j and 
having taken two tablets, of precifely the fame colour, 
or of an equal degree of whitenefsjhe placed them ex- 
adly parallel to one another at £ and D, and threw 
light upon them by iiicani -of a lamp or candle, P, 
placed in a right line between them. He then placed 
himl'elf fo, that with his eye at A he could fee the 
tablet £, and the imago of the tablet D, rcfkdcd 
from the mirror B, at the fame lime ; making them 
as it were, to touch one another. He then moved the 
candle along the line ED, fo as to throw more or left 
light upon either of them, till he could perceive no 
difference in the ftrength of the light that came to his 
eye from either of them. After this, he had nothing 
more to do than to meafure the diftanccs £P and DP; 
for the fquares of thofe diftances expreffed the degree 
in which the refledion of the mirror diminifhed the 
quantity of light. It is evident, that if the mirror 
refleded all the rays it received, the candle P mull 
have been placed at C, at an equal diilance from each 
of the tablets,, in order to make them appear equally 
illuminated ; but becaufc much of the light is loft in 
refltdlion, they can only be made to appear equally 
bright by placing the candle nearer the tablet D, which 
is men by reflexion only. 

To find how much light is loft by oblique refledion, 
he took two equally polifhed plates, D and £, and 
caufed them to be enlightened by the candle P; and 
while one of them, D, was feen at A, by refledion 
from B, placed in a pofition oblique to the eye, the 
other, £, was fo placed, as to appear contiguous to it; 
and removing the plate £, till the light which it re¬ 
fleded was no ftronger than that which came from the 
image D, feen by refledion at B, he eftimated the 
quantity of light that was loft by tins oblique refledion, 
by the fquares of the diftanccs of the two objeds from. 
the candle. 

It need fcarcely be added, that in thefe experiments 
all foreign light was excluded, tlmt his eye was ihaded, 
and that every other precaution was obferved in order 
to make his conclufions unqiidlionable. 

In order to afeertain the quantity of light loft by 
refledion with the greateft exadnefs, M. Bouguer in¬ 
troduced two beams of light into a darkened room, as 
by the apertures P and which he had fo contrived, 
that he could place them higher and lower, and enlarge 
or contrad them at pleafure ; and the refleding fur- 
face (as that of a fluid contained in a vcflel) was 
placed horizontally at O, from whence the light com¬ 
ing through the hole P, was refleded to R, upon the 
fcreeii GH, where it was compared with another beam 
of light that fell upon S, through the hole Qj which 
he made fo much Icfs than P, ns that the fpacts S and 
R were equally illuminated; and by the proportion. 
that the apertures P and bore to each other, he 
calculated what quantity ofught was loll by the rc- 
fiedion at O. 

It was necdlar , he ofaferves, that the two beams of 
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light PO and QS (which he ufually made 7 or 8 feet 
long) Ihuuhl he exadtiy paralleh that they night come 
irotii two points of the fky equally elevated abf e the 
horizon, dntl having prtcifilyihe fame iiiifiili y if 
light. It w'as .ilfo neceffary that the hole QjIiou'l he 
a little higher thaf P. in order that the two images 
fliould be ei the lame hc'ght, and near one anotlier. 
It is no left neC' iTary, he fays, that the ferecn P.ll he 
exactly vertical, 111 onlct that the direct and refleCt.'U 
beams inav tall upon it, with the lame incli..aii.>n ; 
fince, othenvife, though the two lights r .. e 
ly equal, thev viiuld not illuminate the lerei 11 .qnal- 
ly. 'I’his (iilpolition, he fays, ferves to anfwi r ano¬ 
ther in portant condition in thefc expcii.n.-ntj ; for 
the diiett ray QS mull be of thefmie lenei-h 'vii!i the 
fum of the irc'ilcnt and rilletted rays, PC) and ()K, 
ia order that the quantity of light iutrodiieeil iiiiu the 
room may be lenlibly pioportional to the liras of the 
apeiturcs. 

W e (hall now proceed to recite the refult of the ex¬ 
periments wiiicli he made to meaftire the quantity of 
light that is loll by refliCtion ia a great variety of cir- 
ciiniflancts; but we fliall introduce them by the reci¬ 
tal of fonie which were made previous to them on the 
diminution of light by refledlion, and the tranfmiflion 
of It to coufulerable didances through the air, by M. 
Bnfibii at the time that he was conllrudling his ma¬ 
chine to burn at gi eat di(lances, meutiuiied under tlic 
J 4 article Ut R.viiti.! Gh/Js, 

Of M. Euf- Receiving the light of the fun in a dark place, and 
eompriring it with the fame light of the fun refledled 
by a inin'or, he found that at fmall diftances, as four 
or five feet, about one half was loft by refletlioii j as 
he judged by throwing two rcfle£lcd beams upon the 
fame place, and comparing them with a beam of diredt 
light ; for then the intonfity of them both feemed to 
be llie fame. 

IlaTiiig received the light at greater diflances, as at 
too, 200, and 300 feet, he coidJ hardly perceive that 
it lo.'t any of jts iiiteiiilty by being tvanfraitted through 
fuch a fpace of air. 

He afterwards made the fame experiments with 
candles, in the following manner: He placed liimfelf 
oppofitc to a looking glufs, with a book in his hand, 
ill a room perfcdlly dark; and having one candle 
lighted in the next room, at the dillance of about 40 
felt, he had it brought nearer to him by degrees, 
tid Kc was jull able to dilliiiguiih the letters of the 
book, which was then 24 feet from the candle. He 
then rectivid the light of the candle, rcfledled by the 
looking glafs, upon his book, earcfully excluding all 
t)ie light that was rcflcfled from any thing clfe ; and 
he found that the dillance of the book iroin the candle, 
including the tlillance from the book to the looking 
glafs (which was only half a foot) was in all 15 feet. 
He repeated the experiment ftveral times, and always 
with nearly the fame refult : and therefore concluded, 
that the quantity of direiR; light is to that of refledled 
as 576 to 225 ; fo that the light of five candles rc- 
(Icfted fiom a plane mirror is about equal to that of 
two candles. 

Prom thefe experiments it appeared, that more light 
was loft by lefleclion of the caiidks than of the fun, 
which M. BufTon thought was owii ^ to thi- circuin- 
fiance that the light ifl'uing from tlie candle divciges, 
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and therefore falls more obliquely upon the mirror than 
the I ght of the fun, the rays of which arc nearly pa¬ 
rallel. 

Thefe experiments and obfirvatioiis of M. Biiffon 
arc carious 5 though it will be feeii that they fall far 
fliort of thofc of M. Bougiier, both in extent and ac- 
ciiii'cy. We fliall begin with thofc which we made to 
al.'i-rtain the dllTcrcnee- in the quantity of light rcflectl- 
ed ny glafs and polillied Kietul. 3^ 

IJling a fmooih piece of glafs one line in thicknefs, Mr Bou- 
he found, that when it was placed at an angle of ijg'"'’’* dif- 
degi e. with the incident rays, it icfledled 628 parts of 
1000 which fell upcM it ; at the fame time that a me- 
ta'Iie mirror, which he tried in the fame circumftanccs,tiiin of glafs 
rcflre.tcd only 561 of them. At a lefs angle of iiiei-and polith- 
deiicc much more liglit was refleCUd : fo that at ancdmeUl. 
angle of three degree., the glafs icflee^led 700 parts, and 
tlu metal foiuethiiig lefs, as in the former cafe. 

Tiving the n fi iiion of bodies that were not po- 
lifliLil, he f./iurd that a pieee of wiiite plailer, placed 
at an ang.e of 75", willi tne ineidciit rays, rcflcfled 
fl'i, P-trt r-f the light that is reccivrd from a candle 
nine irehes from it. Wliite paper, in the fame cir- 
cumftaiiees, reftcfled ili the fume proportion ; but at 
the diftanec of tlirec inches, they both reflefted 150 
parts of 1000 tli.tt wcie incident. 

Proceeding to mak- farther obfervations on the fub- 
jef.1 of vefledted hght, he premifes the two following 
theorems, whieh hedemonftratcsgcometrically. I .When 
the luminous body is at an infinite diftanec, and its 
light is received by a globe, the furface of which 
has a perfefl polifti, and abforbs no light, it rcflefls 
the light equally in all direflions, provided it be re¬ 
ceived at a confidci-ablc diftaiice. He only excipta 
the place tvhere the (hadow of the globe falls; but 
this, he fays, is no more than a (ingle point, with re- 
fpofl to the immenfity of the fphcrical furface which 
receives its light. 

2. The quantrty of light rcflcfled in one certain di- 
reftioii will always be exaflly the fame, whether it 
Ik refleflcd by a very great number of fmall poliflicd 
hentifphere-', by a Icfs number of larger heinifpheres, 
or by a fingk hernifphere, provided they occupy the 
fame bafe, or rover the faiiic ground plan. 

The ui’e he propofe.^ to make of thefe theorems is to 
aflift him in dilliuguifliing whether the light rcflcfled 
from hodie.s be owing to the extinflion of it within 
them, or whether the roughnefs or eminences which 
rover ihem have not the fame tffefl with the final] po- 
liihed hemilpheres above mentioned. 

He begins with obferving, that, of the light refltfl- 
ed from Mtrtury, ^ at leaft is loll, and that probably 
no fubllances rcflefl more than this. The rays wue 
received at an angle of 11J degrees of incidence, tliat 
13 meafured from the fuiface of the reflefting body, and 
not from the pirpenclieular, which, he fays, is whai we 
are from this place to undeiftand whenever he imrntio'i 
the angle of incidence. 36 

The moft (biking i.bfcrvations which he made with ' dif- 
refpedl to this fubj-fl, arc tbofe which relate to the 
very great difl’eit-ucc in tlie quanl'ty of light rtflcfltdj power , 
at dilFercnt argles of ineiditicc. In general, he fay&,of fobltan. 
that rcflcftio.i is Ilrongcr at fmall angles of incidence,ct» a.ti.iil. 
and w eiiker at large ones. The diflevence is exceflivr i»g m the 
when the rays Uiikc the furface of tranfparent fub^'^h in- 

fiances,* 
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flaiiccs, with dlfFcrcnt (legrces of oMiqnity ; but it is 
almoil as-great in fume opaque fiibftances, and it was 
always more or Icfs lb in every thing that he tried. 
He found the greatell inequality in black marble ; in 
which he was aflonifhed to linil, that with an angle of 
3° 35' of incidence, though not perfetUy polillicd, 
yet it reflefted almoif as well as qiiickfilver. Of icoo 
rays which it received, it returned 600 j but when the 
anirle of incidence was 14 degrees, it rcilefled only 
156: when it was 30, it rclledtcd ji ; and when it 
was 80, it reflerted only 23. 

Similar experiments made with metallic mirrors al- 
ways gave the diiTcrenccs much lefs confiderahle. The 
greatell was hardly ever an < ighth or a ninth part of 
it, hut they were always in the fame way. 

The great diH'crencc between the quantity of light 
reflected from the fiirface of water, at different angles 
of incidence, is truly furpriling j but our author ob- 
fervea, that this diHereiiee was greater when the fmall- 
ell inclinations vtTre coirpared with thofe which were 
near to a right angle. He ibinctimes fufpeded, that, 
at very fmall angles of incidence, the refieftion from 
water was even greater than from quickfilver. All 
things conlidcred, he thought ft was not quite lb great, 
though it was very diHicult to determine the preeiic 
difference between them. In very fmall angles, he 
fays, that water refleds nearlyof the dired light. 

There is no perfpn, he fays, but has fometimes felt 
the force of this llroug re^edion from water, when he 
has been walking in lUlt twather on the brink of a lake 
oppofitc to the fun. In this cafe, the refleded light it 

-j, or fometimes a greater proportion of the light 
that comes dircdly from the fun, which is an addition 
to the dired rays of the fun that cannot fail to be 
very fenlible. The direct light of the fun diminilhes 
gradually as it approaches the horixoii, while the 
refleded light at the lame time grows ftroiiger : fo 
that there is a certain elevation of the fun, in which 
the united force of the dired and refleded light will 
be the greateft poflible, and this he fays is 12 or 13 
degrees. 

On the other hand, the light refleded from water 
at great angles of incidence is extremely fmall. Our 
author was affiired, that, when the light was perpendi¬ 
cular, it refleded no more than the 37th part that 
quickfilver does in the fame circuinftances; for it did 
not appear, from all his ohfervations, that water re- 
fleds more than the 60th, or rather the 55tli, part of 
pet pendicular light. When the angle of incidence 
was 50 degrees, the light refleded from the furface 
of water was about the 32d part of tiiat which mer¬ 
cury refleded ; and as the refledion from water in- 
creafes with the diminution of the angle of incidence, it 
was twice as flrong in proportion at 39 degrees ; for it 
was then the 16th part of the quantity that mercury 
refleded. 

In order to procm-e a common ffandard by wliich 
to meafure the proportion of light refleded from va¬ 
rious fluid fubflancea, he pitched upon water as the moft 
commodious ; and partly by obfervation, and partly by 
calculation, whicb he always found to agree with hii 
obfervations, he drew up the following table of the 
quantity of light refleded from the fuiface of water, 
^ different angles with the furface. 

.^VoL. XIII. Part I. 
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Angles of 
incidence. 

Rays re¬ 
flected of 
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incidence. 
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V 
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30 
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40 
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22 
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409 

60 

19 

10 
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70 

18 
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80 
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90 
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In the fame manner, be drew up the followjug 
tabic of the quantity of light rclicCtcJ from tic look 
ing glafs nut quicklilvcrcd. 
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40 

57 
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10 
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60 
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70 

25 

15 

299 
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20 

2i2 

90 

25 

25 
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Pouring a quantity of water into a icffcl coulairniig 
quickfilver, it is cvidciit that there will ht two im.igi'; 
of any objed feen by refledion fiom them, one al 
the furface of the water, and the other at that of the 
quickfilver. In the largell angles of incidence, tfif 
image at the furface of the water will difappe^r, which 
will happen when it is about a 6otli or an 8olh pail 
lefs luminous tliaii the image at tin furface of the 
quickfilver. Deprefling the eye, the image on the wa¬ 
ter will grow llronger, and that on the quickfiKtr 
\Vcnkcr ill proportion ; till at lafl, the latter will be 
incomparably weaker than tlie foiiner, and at an .angle 
of about 10 degrees the) will be equally liitnn. ins. 
According to the table, i’,;, 1 . of the incident ray tare 
refleded from the water at this angle of 10 dtgrees. 

At the furface of the mercury they were reduced to 
500 ; and of thefe, part being refleded back upon it 
from the tinder furface of the water, only 333 remain¬ 
ed to make 1 he image from the mereur). 

It has been obferved by fevcral pcrfoiis, particularly F.Jifcfion 
by Mr Edwards, (fee Phil. Tranf. Vol. Llll. p. 229.) 
that thcic is a rcmark.ably llrong refledion into water, *’!' •“*' 

with refped to rays iffuing from the water ; and pi r- 
fons under water have feen images of things in the 
air in a manner peculiarly diflind and heautifiil : 
but this fad had not been obferved w'itli a fufficient 
degree of attention, till it came into M. IJougiiers 
way to do it, and he .acknowledges it to be very n - 
markable. In this cafe, he fays, lint fiom the frn,illi il 
angles of incidence, to a certain mimher of ilcgrtei, 
the greateft part of tlie rays arc lefleclcd, perli.ips m 
as great a proportion as at the furface of nictallic mir¬ 
rors, or of qniekliher ; wliili the other part, which 
I i dg -v 
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does not efcape into the air, is cxtinguiihcd or abforb- 
ed ; fo that the furface of the tranfparcut body ap¬ 
pears opaque on the infide. If the angle of incidence 
be increafed only a few degrees, the ftrong refle£iion 
ceafcs altogether, a great number of rays efcape into 
the air, and very few are abforbed or extinguifhed. In 
proportion as the angle of incidence is farther increafed, 
the quantity of the light reflected becomes Icfa and lefs; 
and when it is near 90 degrees, almufl: all the rays c- 
feape out of the tranfparcut body, its furface lofing 
aliuod all its power rf refieefion, and becoming alinoli 
as tranTparent as it is in other cafes, or when the light 
falls upon it from without. 

rj'.incUon Tills property belonging to the furfacei of tranfpa- 
•’ rays rent bodies, of abforbing or extinguifliing the rays of 
h ^ furt'ac*- '* truly remarkable, and, as there is reafon to be- 

•i^tranfpa- noticed by any perfon before M. 

(lit boditi. It had been conjciitured by Sir Ifaac New¬ 

ton that rays of I'glit become extinA only by impin- 
g'itig upon the folid parts of bodies ; but thefe obfer- 
vations of M. Boiiguer rtiow that the fa£t is quite other- 
wife ; and that this efleift is to be attributed, not to the 
folid parts of bodies, which are certainly more nume¬ 
rous in a lung tra^l of water than jud in the paflage 
out of water into air, but to fomc power lodged at the 
fui faces of bodies only, and therefore probably the 
fame with that which refleds, refrads, and infleds the 
35 

Sir I e re- One of the above-mentioned obfervatioBs, viz. all 
flt<?lior. by rhe light being refleded at certain angles of incidence 
a piuiu. air into denfer fubdances, had frequently been 

made, cfptcially in glafs prifms j fo that Newton made 
life of one of them, inlteud of a reflediiig mirror, in 
tiie coiiflrudion of his tclefcope. If a beam of light 
fall upon the air from within tliefe prifms, at an angle 
( f 10, 20, or 30 degrees, the effed will be nearly the 
fame as at the furface of qiiicklilver, a fourth or a 
ll.ird of the rays being extinguilhed, and -j- or Jths rc- 
fiecdcd. This property retains its full force as far as 
an incidence of 49° 49', (fiippofiiig the proportion of 
the fines of the refradion to he 3 i and 20 for the mean 
refrangibh r.ays) ; but if the angle of incidence be in¬ 
creafed but one degree, the quantity of light rellcdcd 
inwards decreafes fiiddcnly, u.id a great part of the rays 
tfeape out of the glafs, fo that the furface becomes 
fuddeiily lianfparetit. 

All tranfp-ir,nt bodies have the fime property, w'ith 
ibis diffirciicc, that the angle of incidence at which the 
llrciig refledion ceafes, and at which the light vvhieii 
is not n fleeted is tMinguilheJ, is greater iu foiiie than 
in others. In water this angle is about 41° 32'; and 
ill every medium it depends fo ini.eh on the invariable 
proportion of the fine of the ang’,-. of refradion to the 
fine of the angle of incidence, t'.at this law alone is 
f'jfGcient to determine all the phenomena of this new 
circumflance, at leull as to this accidental opacity of 
the furface. 

Wlicn our author proceeded to meafurc the quan¬ 
tity of light rifleded by ihefe internal furfaccs at great 
angles of incidence, he found many diHicullies, efpe- 
I'ially Oil account of the many alterations which the 
light underwent before it came to his eye; but at 
length, ufing a plate of cryllal, he found, that, at an 
angle of 73 degrees, this interiud refi-dion diminifli- 
idtl'.e light 77 or 28 times; and .li the ci-tenipJ ;c- 
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fledion at the fame angle diminiflied the light only 26 
times, it follows that the internal refledion is a little 
Itrongcr than the other. 

Repeating thefe experiments w'itb the fame and dif¬ 
ferent pieces of cryllal, he fometimes found the two re- 
iledions to be equally (Iroiig ; but, in general, the in¬ 
ternal was the flrongcr. Alfo, the image rellctled in¬ 
ternally was always a little redder than an ohjed which 
was feen direftly through the plate of cryftal. 

Refuming his obfervations on the diminiiuon of (;/ ihe 
light, occafioned by the relledtion of opaque bodies «iwaiitity of 
obliquely lituatcd, he compared it with the appear-**8^^ 
ances of liiuilar fiihftanccs which refledcd the light 
pi'ipendicidarly. hliing pieces of filver made very 
white, he found, that, when one of tlicm was placed at 
an angle of 75 d. grtes with refptd to the light, it rc- 
fleded only fiqo parts out of 1000. He then varied 
the angle, and alio iifcd white plafter and fine Dutch 
paper, and drew u]) the following table ol the propor¬ 
tion of the light rellcdcd from each of thofe fublluiices 
at certain angles. 


Quantity of Light rellcftcJ from 


Anglos of 
incidence. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 

Paper. 

90 

1060 

1000 

1000 

75 

802 

762 

971 

60 

C40 

640 

743 

45 

455 

5*9 

507 

30 

3 iy 

35 * 

332 

»5 

209 

194 

*03 . 


Snppofing the afperitics of opaque bodies to conlid 
of very fraall planes, it appears from thefe obfciva- 
tions, that there arc fewer of them in thofe bodies which 
relied the light at fmall angles of incidence than at 
greater ; and our author fays, that the cafe was nearly 
the fame with refped to all the opaque bodies that be 
tried. None of them had their roughnefs equivalent 
to fmall hemifphcres, which would have difperfed the 
light equally in alt diredions; and, from the //a/a in 
the preceding table, he deduces mathematically the 
number of tlic little planes that compofe thofe fur¬ 
faccs, ami that are inclined to the general furface at 
the angles ahovc-mentioned, fuppoling that the whole 
furface contains looo of them that are parallel to it- 
felf, fo as to refled the light perpendicularly, when 
the liiininoiis body is fituated at right angles with re¬ 
fped to it. His conclufioiis reduced to a table, cor- 
rtfpondiiig to the preceding, are as follow : 


Inclinations of 
the fmall fur- 
faces with re¬ 
fped to the 

The dillributiou of the fmall 
planes that conllitute the 
afperitics of the opaquefur- 
faee in the 

large one. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Paper. 

0 

1000 

lOQO 

1000 

J 5 

777 

736 

937 

30 

554 

554 

545 

45 

333 

374 

358 

Co 

161 

176 

166 

15 

53 

50 

5 * 
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Thefe Tarlations in tlie number of little planes, or 
furfaces, he exprelTes in the form of a curve ; and af¬ 
terwards he lliows, geometrically, what would be the 
effedi if the bodies were enlightened in one direCliun, 
and viewed in another ; upon which fubjeift he has 
feveral curious theorems and problems ; as, the poll* 
tion of the eye being given, to find the angle at which 
the luminous body mull be placed, in order to its re- 
Ikttiiig the moll light ; or, tlie fituation of the lumi¬ 
nous body being given, to find a proper fituation for 
the eye, in order to fee the moll enlightened, &c. 
But it would carry us too far into geometry to follow 
41 him through all thefe difquilitions. 

Ohferva- Since the planets, as the accurate obferver takes 
tionscon- notice, are more luminous at their edges than at their 
centres, he concludes, from tlie above-mentioned prin- 
" ’ ^‘ciples, that the bodies which form them are conllitiited 

ill a manner dill'erent from ours; particularly that their 
opaque furfaces confill of fmall planes, more of which 
are inclined to the general furface than they arc in 
tcrrcArial fubllances; and that there arc in them an 
infinity of points, which have cxadtly the fame fpleii- 
dour. 

Our philofopher and geom?trician next proceeds to 
afeertain the quantity of furface occupied by the fmall 
planes of each particular inclination, from confideritig 
the quantity of light rcfledled by each, allowing thole 
that have a greater inclination to the common furface 
to take up proportionaUy Icfs fpace than ihofe whicli 
are parallel to it. At®, comparing the quantity of 
liglit that would be reflefied by fmall planes thus dif- 
pofed, with the quantity of light that was adually 
refie^ed by the three fubfiances above-mentioned, he 
found that plalter, notwithllanding its extreme white- 
nefs, abforbs much light; for that, of 1000 rays that 
fall upon it, of w'hich 166 or 167 ought to he refledted 
at an angle of 77 degrees, only 67 arc in faiA return¬ 
ed; fo that 100 out of 167 were cxciiigullhed, that is, 
about three-fifths. 

With refpedl to the plandts, our author concludes, 
that of 300,000 rays which the moon receives, 
4» 172,000 are abforbed, or perhaps 204,100. 

Of th« fur- Having confidcred the furfaces of bodies as coufill- 
faces of Lo-ing of planes only, he thus explains himfelf.—Each 
fmall furface, feparatcly taken, is extremely irregular, 
and fome of them are really concave, and others con¬ 
vex ; but, in reducing them to a middle Hate, they are 
to be conlidcicd as planes. NcvcrUielefs he conlidcrs 
them as planes only with refpedl to the reception of 
the rays; for as they are almeil all curves, and as, he- 
fides this, many of thofe whofe fituation is different 
from others contribute to the fame effect, the rays al¬ 
ways iffue from an adlual or imaginary focus, and af¬ 
ter refle&ion always diverge from another. 

If it be aflted, what becomes of thofe rays that are 
rcflcdled from one afpc'rity to another ? he fhows that 
very few of the rays can be in thofe circumllances ; 
fince they mull fall upon planes which have more than 
45 degrees of obliquity to the furface, of which there 
are very few in natural bodies. Thefe rays mull alfo 
fall at the bottom of thofe planes, and muff meet with 
other planes fimilarly fituated to receive them; and 
confidering the great irregularity of the furfaces of 
opaque bodies, it may, be concluded that very few of 
•^hc rays arc thus reflefled upon the body itfelf; and 


that the little that is fo rcflciSed is probably loll to the 
fpctlators, being extinguilhed in the body. 

We are obliged to Mr Melville for fome ingenious 
obferrations on the manner in which bodies are healed villt'- oL.- 
by light. He obferves, that, as each colorifie particle fcrvatioi.i 
of an opaque body mull be foniewhat moved by ihe‘'»i*‘e 
reflexion of the particles of light, when it is relk^lcd*"™”]*'' '* 
backwards ard forw’ards between the fame 
it is manifell that they mull likewife be agitated with},y 
a vibratory motion,'and the lime of a vibration willUglu.' 
be equal to that which light takes up in moving from 
one particle of a body to another adjoining. This 
dillaiice, in the moll folid opaque bodies, cannot be 
fuppofed greater than ^ f of an inch, which I'pace 
a particle of light deferibes in the .-irsjrrrr.^cTjcoototh 
of a fecond. With fo rapid a motion, therefore, may 
the internal parts of bodies be agitated by the influ¬ 
ence of light, as to perform 125,000,000,000,000 vi¬ 
brations, or more, in a fecond of time. 

The arrival of different particles of light al the fur. 
face of the fame colorific particle, in the fame or dif- 
ferent rays, may difturb the regularity of its vibrations, 
but will evidently iiicreafe llicir frequency, or'raife 
Hill fmaller vibrations among the pans which compofe 
thofe particles; by which means the intelliue mo¬ 
tion will become more fubtic, and more thoroughly 
diffufed. If the quantity of light admitted into the 
body lie increafed, the vibrations of the particles imiil 
likewife incTcafe in magnitude and velocity, till at lall 
they may be fo violent, as to make all the component 
particles dafli one another to pieces by ihcir inutaal 
coUilion ; in which cafe, tlie colour and texture of the 
body mull he deftroytd. 

Since there is no reflcdlion of light but at the fur¬ 
face of a medium, the fame perfon obferves, that the 
greatefl quantity of rays, though crowded into the 
fiiiallell fpace, will not of themfelves produce any heat. 

From hence it follovis, that the portion of air which 
lies in the focus of the mod potent fpeeulum, is not 
at all afledled by the paffage of light through it, hut 
coiitiuucs of the fame temperature with the ambient 
air; though any opaque body, or even any tranfparent 
body denkr than air, when put in the fame place, 
would be iiiLenfely heated in an inflant. 

This confequcnce, evidently flowing from the plaiiicil 
and moll certain principles, not feeming to have been 
rightly underftoocl by many philofophers, and even 
the filence of moll phyfieal writers concerning this 
paradoxical truth making it probable that they were 
unacquainted with it, he thought it worth his while 
to fay foinething in explication of it. He obferves, 
that the eaftefl way to be fatisfied of the matter expe¬ 
rimentally is, to hold a hair, or a piece of down, im¬ 
mediately above the focus of a lens or fpcciilum, or to 
blow a ftream of fniokc from a pipe liori/ontally o\er 
it ; for if the air in the focus were hotter than the 
furrounding fluid, it would continually afcciul upon 
account of its rarefaftioii, and thereby I’enfibly agitate 
thofe llcnder bodies. Or a lens may he fo placed as 
to form its focus within a Ixjcly of water, or fome 
other tranfparent fiibllance, the heat of which may be 
examined from time to time with a thermoincter ; hut 
care mull he taken, in this experiment, to hold 
the lens as near as poflible to the tranfparent body, 
left the rays, by failing eloftr than ouliiiary on its 
1 j 2 furface, 
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furface, (hould' warm it more than the common fun* 
beams (a). 

To apply thcfe obfcrvations to the explication of 
natural phenomena, he obferves, that the atmofphcrc 
i.i not much warmed by the palTage of the fun’s light 
through it, but chiefly by its contad with the heated 
fiuface of the globe. This, be thought, furnilhed 
one vtty iittiple and plaullble reafon why it is coldell 
in all climates on the tops of very high mountains ; 
namely, becaiifc they arc removed to the greateft di- 
ilaiice from the general furface of the earth. For it 
is well known, that a fluid heated by its contad with 
a f(<!id body, decreafes in heat in fome inverfe propor¬ 
tion to the dillance from the body. He himfclf found, 
by repeated trials, that the heat of water in deep lakes 
deereafes regularly from the furface downwards. But 
to have this queltiuii fully determined, the temperature 
•if the air in the valley and on the mountain tup mull 
be obferved every hour, both night and diiy, and care¬ 
fully compared together. 

From this dodrine he thinks it reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that the heat prtrdiiced by a given namber of 
rays, in an opaque body of a given magnitude, mull 
be greater when the rays arc more inclined to one 
another, than when they are lefs fo; for the direftion ' 
of tile vilirations raifed by the a^ion of the light, 
wl.elber in the colorillc particles, or thofe of an in¬ 
ti 1 ior order, will more interfere with one aiuthcr; 
Irnm whence the inreiline fliocks and collilions mull 
inert afc. Befidts this, the colorific particles of opaque 
bodies being difpoftd in various fituations, perlteps, 
upon the whole, the rays will fall more diredly on 
taeh, the more they are inclined to one another. Is 
not this, fays he, the reafon of what lias been remarked 
Iv pliilofopliers, that the beat of the fun’s light, col- 
U^ted into a cone, increafes in approaching the focus 
in a much higher proportion than according to its 
deiifity ? That the difl'erentx' of the angle in which 
the mys fall on any particle of a given magnitude, 
placed at dificreiit dillantes from the focus, is but 
fma’.l, is no proof that the pbcnomction cannot be 
aferibed to it; Cnee we know not in w'hat high pro¬ 
portion one or both the circumllances now mentioned 
may operate. However, tliat it proceeds not from 
any unknown aftion of the rays npou one another, as 
h.ns b"cn iiifinuatcd, is evident fjom this, that each 
y.rrticiilar ray, after pafiing through the focus, pre- 
ierves its own eoloin and its own diredion, in the fame 
manner ?.s if it were u'.une. 

The attempts of the Abbe Nollet to fire inflam- 
ki’j d] -r-niable fulftances by the power of the folar rays col- 
li'*i n' '** hdtd in the foci of burning mirrors, have a near rela- 
gUlfc tion to the prefent fubjed. Confidering the great 
power of burning mirrors and lenfes, efpecially thofe 
of late eonllrudioii, it will appear fuqmifing that this 
celebrated experimental pbilofopher Ihoidd not be able 
to fire any Iniuid fuLllaate. But though he made the 
trial with all the care itoaginable on the iptli of Fe¬ 
bruary 17^7. he was not able to do it eiUier with 
Ij'irit of wine, olive oil, oil of turpentine, or ether; 
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and though he could fire fulphur, yet he could not 
fueceed with Spanifli wax, roliii, black pitch, or fuct. 

He both threw the focus of thefc min-ors upon the ^ 
fubflances themfelves, and alfo upon tlie fumes that 
rofe from them ; but all tlie efl'jd was, that the li¬ 
quor boiled, and was difperfed in vapour or \ery fmall 
drops, but would not take fire. When linen rags, 
and other foliJ fubflances, were moiftened with any 
of thefe inflammable liquids, they would not take fire 
till the liquid was difperfed in a copious fume; fu that 
rags thus prepared were longer in burning than thofe 
tliat were dry. 

M. Beaume, who afiitted M. Nollet in fome of 
thefe experiments, obferveil farther, that the 
fubflances which were talily fired by the flame of 
burning bodies, could not be fet on fire by the coiitacl 
of the butte ll bodies that did not actually flame. Nei¬ 
ther ether nor fpirit of wine could be fired with a hot 
coal, or even red hot iron, unlefs they were of a white 
heat. From thefe experiments our author concludes, 
that, fuppofing the ele£lric matter to be the fame 
thing with fire or light, it intill fire fpirit of wine by 
means of fome other principle. The tueinbers of the 
academy Del Cimento had attempted to fire feveral of 
thefe fiibflancrs, though without fuccefs; but this was 
fo early in the hillory of pliilofophy, that nobody 
feems to have concluded, that, becaufe they failed in 
this attempt, the tiling could not be done. However, 
the Abb6 informs us, that he read an account of his 
experiments to the Royal Academy at Paris feveral 
years before he attended to what had been done by the 
Italian philofupbers. 46 

By the help of optical principles, and efpecially by Bodies 
obfcrvations on the refleftion of light, Mr Melville dif- "'l»‘-h kaa- 
covered that bodies which feem to touch one 
are not always in adual conlaft. “ It is common ,j,„ 

(fays he) to admire the volubility and Itiflre of drops sot in ac- 
of rain that lie on the leaves of culewort, and fumctual con- 
other Vegetables;” but no pbilofopher, as far as lie*®^" 
knew, had put himfelf to the trouble of explaining 
this curious phenomenon. Upon infpefting them 
narrowly, he found that the luftre of the drop is pro¬ 
duced by a copious refledUon of light from the flattened 
part of iu furface contiguous to the plant. He ob¬ 
ferved fatthcr, that, when the drop rolL along a part 
which has been wetted, it immediately lofes all its 
liiftre, the gree-n plant being then feen clearly through 
it; whereas, 111 the other cafe, it is hardly to be dif- 
ccriied. 

From thefe two obfcrvations put together, he con¬ 
cluded, that the drop does not really touch the plant, 
when it has the mercurial appearance, but is fufpended 
in the air at fome diftanee from it by the force of a 
repulfivc power. For there could not be any copious 
refleftion of white light from its under furface, unlefs 
there were a real interval between it and the furface of 
the plant. 

If that furface were perfedly fmooth, the under 
furface of the drop woultT be fo Jikewife, and woulu 
therefore Ihow an image of the illuminating body by 

refleClioii 


4 

'V(.l 


(b) To thefe olfervations objedlions might be made, which it would not perhaps be eafy to anfwer j but 
■c ate at pref'-i.t giving only the hi/iury of optics. 
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rcflcdion, like a piece of pullfncd filver; but as it is 
conlidcrably rough and unequal, the under fuifaco be¬ 
comes rough likewife, and i'o, by refleding the light 
copiuully in different diredbions, alfumcs the rtfpleiident 
white colour of unpoliftied filvcr. 

It being thus proved by an optical argument, that 
the drop is not really in contact with the plant which 
fupports it, it may ealily be conceived whence its vo¬ 
lubility arifes, and why it leaves no moifture where it 
47 rolls. 

Two uc- • Before wc conclude the hitlory of the obfervations 
rious mif. concerning the reflection of light, we muft not omit to 
tciUneoui of curious mifcellaneoos ones. Baron 

Alexander Funk, vifiting foine filvtr mines in Sweden, 
obferved, that, in a clear day, it was as dark as piicii 
underground, in the eye of a pit, at 6o or 70 fathoms 
deep ; whereas, in a cloudy or rainy day, he could 
even fee to read at 106 fathoms deep. Inquiring of the 
miners, he was informed that this is always the cafe ; 
and, reflecting upon it, he imagined that it arofefiom 
this eireumftaucc, that when the atmufphcre is full of 
clouds, light is reflected from them into the pit in all 
directions, and that thereby a confiderable proportion 
of the rays arc reflected perpendicularly upon the 
earth ; wdicreas, when the atmofpliere is clear, there 
are no opaque bodies to refleCt the light in this man¬ 
ner, at leatt in a fufficient quantity} and rays from 
the fun itfclf can never fall perpendicularly in that 
country. The other was that of the ingenious Mr 
Grey, who makes fuch a'figure in the hiilory of elec¬ 
tricity. This gentleman took a piece of ftiflf brown 
* paper, and pricking a fmall hole in it, he held it at a little 

dillancc before him ; when, applying a needle to his 
eye, he was furprifed to fee the point of it inverted. 
The nearer the needle was to the hole, the more it was 
magnified, but the lefs dillinCt; and if it was fo heltl, 
as that its image was near the edge of the hole, its 
point fccined crooked. From thefe appearances he 
concluded, that tliefe fmall holes, or foinething in them, 
produce the elTefts of concave fpeculums; and from 
this circumftance he took the libetty to call them aeii- 
a1fpeculums. 

^ 4. Dfeoveries concerning the InfieSmn of Light. 

This property of liglit was not difeovered till about 
the middle of the lall century. The perfon who fivit 
made the difoovery was Father Grimaldi; at lead be 
firll publifl'.ed an account of it in his treatife l)e Itt- 
mi’ir, colonlns, et iriilcf printed in 1666. F)r Hooke, 
however, laid claim to the fame difeovery, though he 
did not publilh his obfervations till fix years after 
Grimaldi; having probably never feen liis perform- 
4!? ancc. 

DrIJooltc’a Dr Hooke having made his room completely dark, 
direuvcries. admitted into it a beam of the fun’s light by a very 
fmall hole in a brafs plate fixed in the window.lhutter. 
Tills beam fjweading itfelf, formed a cone, the apex 
of which was in the hole, and the bafe was on a paper, 
fo placed as to receive it at fome dillancc. In this 
image of the fun, thus painted on the paper, he ob¬ 
ferved that the middle was much brighter than the 
edges, and that there was a kind of dark penumbra 
about it, of about a l6th part of the diameter of the 
dicle ; which penumbra, he fays, mull he aferibed to 

property of light, which be piomifcd to explain.— 
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Having obfetved this, at the diftance of about two 
itu'lics from the former he let in another cone of light t 
and receiving the bafes of them, at fuch a diilance 
from the holes as that the circles interfered each other, 
he obferved that there was not only a penumbra, or 
darker ring, cncompafling the lighter circle, but a 
mauifell dark line, or circle, wbich appeared even 
where the limb of the one interfered with that of the 
other. This appearance is dilliuftly reprefented, Plate 
fig. 6. CCCLIli 

Comparing the diameter of this bafe with its di¬ 
ftance from the hole, be found it to be by no means the 
fame as it would have been if it had been formed by 
ftraight lines drawn from the extremities of the fun's 
dilk, but varied with the fize of the holes, and the di¬ 
ftance of the paper. 

Struck with this appearance, he proceeded to make 
farther experiments concerning the nature of light 
thus tranfinitted. To give a juil idea of which he 
held ati opaque body BB, fig, 7. fo as to intercept 
the light that entered at a hole in the window fluiUer 
O, ■and was received on the fercen AP. In thefe cir- 
cumllanecs, he obferved, that the lhadow of the opaque 
body (which was a round piece of wood, not bright 
or polilhed) was all over fumewLat enlightened, bur. 
more efpccially towards the edge. Some pcrlbns who 
were prefciit, im.ng'iiing that this light within the 
fliaduw might be produced by fome kind of reJlri'tion 
from the fide of this opaque body, on account of ils 
roundnefs; and others fuppofing it might proceed 
from fome refleftion from tlie lides of the Inile in the 
piece of brals through wdiicli the light was admitted 
into the room ; to obviate both thefe objedlion.s, he 
admitted the light through a hole bmnl in a piece of 
pafteboard, and intercepted it with a razor which had 
a very fliarp edge; but ftill the appearances were the 
very fatiic as before ; fo that, upon the whole, he con¬ 
cluded that they were occafioned by a new property of 
light, different from any that had been obferved by 
preceding writers. 

He farther dlverfified this experiment, by placing 
the razor fo as to divide the cone of light into two 
parts, the hole in the lliutter reiiiaiiiiiig as before, and 
placing the paper fo as lint none of the en'ighteiied 
part of the circle fell upon it, but only the lhadow of 
the razor j and, to his great furprife, he obferved what 
he calls a very hrtjh auci vifhle raJiaiion linking down 
upon the paper, of the fame breadth with the diameter 
of the lucid circle; and this radiation always ftnick 
perpendicularly from the line of fliadow’, and, like the 
tail of a comet, extended more than JO times, and jiro- 
bably more than 100 times the breadth of the reniaiii- 
ing part of the circle: nay, as far as he could find, 
by many trials, the light from the edge ftinek down¬ 
wards into the fliadow very near to a quadiai't, il;.iugli 
the greater were the deflcdtioiis of this new light frmii 
the diredl radiations of the eonc, the more faint they 
were. 

Obfeiving this appearance with more attention, he 
found, wherever there was a part of the inu-rpof.i! ’ jdy 
higher than ihe reft, that, cppoliie to it, t!ic radiation 
of light into the lhadow was biigliter, as in tin figure ; 
and wherever there was a notch or gip in it, tlieie 
would be a dark Itroke in the half-.'iilightencd (liadow, 

Fiom all thefe apiiearaiiccs, he concludtd,- that they 

were 
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were to he afciibed to a new property of light, w'herebv 
it is dcfleAed from ftraight lines, contrary to w'hat had 
been before aflerted by optical writers. 

It does not appear, however, that our philofopher 
ever profecuted this experiment to any purpofe; as 
all that w'c find of his on the fubjefi of light, after 
this time, arc fonie crude thoughts which he read at a 
meeting of the Royal Society, on the i8th of March 
1675 ; which, however, as they are only Ihort hints, wc 
Ihail copy. 

They confift of eight articles ; and, as he thought, 
contained an account of feveral properties of light 
that had not been noticed before. There is a deflec¬ 
tion of light, differing both from rcflcdlion and refrac¬ 
tion, and feeming to depend on the unequal dcufity 
of the conftituent parts of the ray, whereby the light 
is difperfed from the place of condenfation, and rare¬ 
fied, or gradually diverged into a quadrant. 2. This 
defleftion is made towards the fupci-ficics of the opaque 
body perpendicularly. 3. Thofc parts of the diverged 
ladiations which are deflefted by the greateft angle 
from the fti-aight or direft radiations are the fainteft, 
and thofe that arc deflected by the leafl angles arc the 
Arongefl. 4. Rays cutting each other in one common 
foramen do not make the angles at the vertex equal. 
3. Colours may be made without refraftion. 6. The 
diameter of the fun cannot be truly taken with com¬ 
mon fights. 7, The fame rays of light, falling upon 
the fame point of an objeff, will turn into all forts of 
colours, by the various inclinations of the objeif. 8. Co¬ 
lours begin to appear when two pulfes of light are 
blended fo well, and fo near together, that the fenfe 
takes them for one. 

Crinialili’i proceed to the difcovcrlcs of Father 

dil'uiviries. Grimaldi. Having introduced a ray of light, through 
Pfjtc a veiy ftnall hole, AB, fig. 8. into a darkened room, he 
CCCLII. obferved that the light was diffufed in the form of a 
cone, the bafe of which was CD; and that if any 
opaque body, FE, was placed in this cone of light, 
at a conliderable diflance from the hole, and the iha- 
dow was received upon a piece of white paper, the 
boundaries of it were not confined within GH, or 
the penumbra II., occafioned by the light proceeding 
from different parts of the aperture, and of the dilie 
of the fun, but extended to MN; at which he was 
very much furprifed, fufpeding, and finding by cal¬ 
culation, that it was confiderably broader than it could 
have been made by rays palling in right lines by the 
edges of the objedt. 

But the mod remarkable circum fiance in this ap¬ 
pearance was, that upon the lucid part of the bafe, 
CM and ND, ftreaks of coloured light were plainly 
diftinguiflied, each being terminated by blue on the 
fide next to the fliadow, and by red on the other; 
and though thefe coloured ftreaks depended, in fome 
meafurc, on the fi/.e of the aperture AB, becaufe 
they could not be made to appear if it was large, yet 
he found that they were not limited either by itj or by 
the diameter of the fun’s dilk. 

He farther obferved, that thefe coloured ftreaks 
were not all of the fame breadth, hot grew narrower as 
they receded from the fliadow, and were each of them 
broader the farther the fliadow was received from the 
opaque body, and alfo the more obliquely the paper 
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on which they were received was held with rcfpcfl 
to it. He never obferved more than three of thefe 
ftreaks. 

* To give a rlearer idea of thefe coloured ftreaks, he 
drew the reprefentation of them, exhibited in fig. 9. in 
which NMO reprefents the broadeft and mod luminous 
flreak, next to the dark fliadow X. In the fpacc in 
which M is jdaced there was no diltinflion of colour, 
but the fpacc NN was blue, and the fpace C) 0 , on the 
other fide of it, was red. The fecond ftreak, QPR was 
narrower than the former; and of the three parts of 
which it confifted, the fpacc P had no particular colour, 
but Qt^w.as a faint blue, and RR a faint red. The 
third ftreak, TSV, was exaSly fimilarto the two others, 
but narrower than either of them, and the calour ftiU 
fainter. 

Thefe coloured ftreaks he obferved to lie parallel to 
the fliadow of the opaque body; but when it was of an 
angular form, they did not make the fame acute an¬ 
gles, but were bent into a curve, the outermoft being 
rounder than thofe that were next the fliadow, as is re- 
prefented in fig. 10. If it was an inward angle, asDCH, 
the coloured ftreaks, parallel to each other of the two 
fidcs croffed without obliterating one another; only 
the colours were thereby rendered either more intenfe 
or mixed. 

The light that formed thefe coloured ftreaks, the 
reader wdll perceive, muft have been bent from the 
body ; but this attentive obferver has likewife given 
an account of other appearances, which muft have 
been produced by ihe light bending towards the body. 

For within the fliadow itfclf he foinctimes perceived 
coloured ftreaks, fimilar to thofe above mentioned on 
the outfide of the fliadow. Sometimes he faw more 
of them, and fometimes fewer; but for this purpofe a 
very ftrong light was requifite, and the opaque body 
was obliged to be long, and of a moderate breadth { 
which, he fays, is eafily found by experience. A 
hair, for inftaiice, or a fine needle, did nut anfwer fo 
well as a thin and narrow plate: and the ftreaks were 
moft difiinguifhablc when the fliadow was taken at the 
greateft dillancc ; but then the light grew fainter in 
the fame proportion. 

I'hf number of thefe ftreaks within the fhadow was 
greater in proportion to the breadth of the plate. 

They were at leaft two, and foinctimes four, if a 
thicker rod were made ufe of. But, with the fame 
plate or rod, more or fewer ftreaks appeared, in pro¬ 
portion to the diitanre at which the fhadow was re¬ 
ceived ; but they were broader when they were few', 
and narrow'cr when there were more of them ; and 
they were all much more diftnidl when the paper was 
held obliquely. 

Thefe colourcil flreaks w'ithin the fhadow, like thofe 
on the outfide of it, were bent in an arch, round the 
acute angles of tlic fliadow, as they arc reprifeutcd in 
fig. II. At this angle alfo, as at D, oth r fleuter 
htcid ftreaks were vifiblc, bent in the form of a plume, 
as they are drawn betwixt D and C, each bend ng 
round and meeting again in D. Thefe angular i’rc.iks 
appeared, though the plate or rod was not wiu'iiy im- 
merfed in the beam of light, but the angle cf xt only; 
and there were more or fewer in number in propor¬ 
tion to the breadth of the rod or plate. If the plat¬ 
er 
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or rod was very thin, the coloured ftreaks within the 
fliadow might he feen to bend round from the oppo- 
fitc fides, and meet one another as at B. A only 
reprefents a fetlion of the figure, and not a proper 
termination of the fijadow, and the ftreaks within 
each fide of it. The coloured ftreaks without the 
(hadow, he alfo obferves, bend round it in the fame 
manner. 

Oiir author acknowledges, that he omits fcveral ob- 
fervalions of lefs confequcncc, whicii cannot but occur 
to any perfoii who fliall m.nkc the experiment: and he 
fays, that he was not able to give a pcifedtly clear 
idea of what he has attempted to deferibe, nor does 
he think it in the power of words to do it. 

In or.ler to obtain the more fatisfadlory proof that 
mys of light do not always proceed in ftraight lines, 
but really bend, in pafling by the edges of bodies, 
he diverfified the firft of the above-mentioned expeii- 
ments in the following manner. He admitted a beam 
of light, by a very fmall aperture, into a darkened 
room, as before ; and, at a great diftaiicc from it, he 
CCCIJI ® I’K- with a ftnall iiptrture, GII, 

which admitted only a part of the beam of light, and 
found, that when the light tranfmitted through tliis 
plate w'as received at fume diftance upon a white 
paper, the bafe IK was confiJerably larger than it 
could poflibly have been made by rays ifl'uing in 
right lines through the two apertures, as the other 
ftraight lines drawn clofe to their edges plainly de> 
monftrate. 

That tiuife who choofe to repeat thefc experiments 
may nut he difappuinted in their cxpcdlations from 
them, our author gives the following more particular 
iiiftrudfioiis. The fun’s light mull be very intenfe, aud 
the apertures through which it is tranfmitted veiy 
narrow, particularly the firft, CD, and tlie white 
paper, IK, on which it is received, iniift be at a con- 
fidcrable diftance from the hole GHj otherwife it 
tvill not much exceed NO, w hich would be the breadth 
of the beam of light proceeding in ftraight lines. He 
generally made the apciture CD ,^.3 or part of 
an ancient Roman foot, and the fecond aperture, 
GH, -,’u3 or ; and the diftauces DG and (xN, 
were, at Icall, 12 fiich feet. The obkivution was 
made in the fuinmer time, when the atinofpherc was 
free from all vapours, and about mid-day. 

F. Grimaldi alfo made the fame experiment that 
has been recited from Dr Hooke, in which two beams 
of light, entering a darkened room by two fmall 
apertures near to one another, projedted cones of light, 
which, at a certain diftance, in part coincided ; and 
he particulaily obferved that the daik boundaries of 
each of them were vifiblc within the lucid ground of 
the other. 

Olifciva. To thefc difeoveries of Grimaldi, we ftiall fuhjoln 
tiimofUe. an additional obfervation of Dcchales; who look 
iholis, notice, that if fmall fcratchcs be made in any piece'of 
polilhed meta), and it be expofed to the beams of the 
fun in a darkened room, it will reflcA the rays 
ftreaked with colours in the diredtion of the fcratches; 
as will appear if the rtfleifted light be received upon 
a piece of white paper. That thefe colours arc not 
produced by refradtion, he fays, is manifeft} for that, 
■if the fcratchcs he made upon glafs, the Jtffcdl will 
^be the fame j and in this cafe, if the light Iiad been 
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refradlcd at the furface of the glafs, it wohld have 
been tranfmitted through it. From thefe, and many 
other ohfervations, he concludes that colour does nut 
depend upon tiie refradtion of light ot.ly, nor upon a 
viiiiety of other circumftances, which he particularly 
enumerates, and the eflcdls of which he difeuni-s, but 
upon the intcnfity of the light only. 

We lhall here give an account of a phenomenon 
of vifion ohfirved by M. de la Hire, becaufe thcjiai. 
fubjedl of lluH feftion, viz. the itijlefliun of light, fecms 
to fupply the true folution of it, tliough the au- 
tlior himfelf thought otherwife. It is eibfcrvable, he 
fays, that when we look at a candle, or any luminous 
body, with our eyes nearly fltut, rays of light are ex¬ 
tended from it, in ftvcral dirediioiis, to a confiderablc 
diftance, like the tails of comets. This appearance 
cxercifed the fagucity of Defenrtes and Rohault, as 
Well as of our author ; hut all three feetn to have been 
miftakeu with refpedt to it. Drfeartes afcribtd this 
eft'edt to certain wrinkles in the furface of the humours 
of the eye. Rohault fays, that when the cye-lids arc 
nearly clofed, the edges of them adt like convex Icn- 
fes. But our autlior fays, that the inoifture on the fur- 
facc of the eye, adhering partly to the eye itfclf, and 
partly to the cilge of the eye-lid, makes a concave 
mirror, and fo"difperfea the rays at tlieir entrance in¬ 
to the eye. But the true rcafon feems to be, that the 
light pafling among tlic cye-lafties, in this fiiuation (<f 
the eye, is inflcdled by its near approach to them, and 
therefore enUrs the eye in a great variety of direc¬ 
tions. The two form.rof thefe opinions arc particu¬ 
larly flated aud objedled to by our author. 

Tlic experiments of Father Clrimuldi and Dr Hooke c. “ 
were not only repeated with the grealcit care by oir 
Ifaac New'ton, but carried nuicli farther than they had Jlilovaio, 
thouglit of. So little ufe Iiad been made of Grimal¬ 
di’s obfervation, that all pliilofoplievs before Newton 
had afciihed the broad lliadows, and even the fiinges 
of light which he defcrihtd, to the ordinary rifradiioii 
of the air : but wo fliall fee them placed in a very dif¬ 
ferent point of view by our author. 

He made in a piece of lead a fmall hole with a pin, 
the breadth of which was tlic 42d part of an iiicl!. 

Through this liole he let into his daikcncd ehaaibcr a 
beam of the fun’s light; and (oiiiid, that tlic fliaJows of 
liairs, and other fleiidir fuhllattces placed in it, wi.n- 
confidcrahly broader than they would have heen if the 
rays of light had pallid by liiofc bodies in right ii.ic.. 

He therefore concluded, that they mull have pafl'ed <i> 
they are reprefented in fig. i. in which X reprefents 
a feftion of tlie hair, and AD, BE, &c. rays of light j.),, . 
palling by at different diflaiiccs, and then falling upon cci i.ii'. 
the wall GQ. tSiiicc, when the paper wliith receives 
the rays is at a great diftance from the hair, the flia- 
duw is broad, it muft follow, as he obferves, that the 
hair ads upon tlie rays of light at fonie confideniblo 
diftance from it, the adioii being ftrongcll on thofe 
niys which arc at the le.itt diftance, and gro« ing we.s!:- 
er and weaker’on thofe which are faitliir oft, as is 
reprefentid in this figure ; and from hence it comes to 
pafs that the lhadow of the hair is nii.ih broader in 
proportion to the diftance of the pujur fioin tlie hair 
when it is nearer than when it is at u great diftance. 

He found, that it was not matenal uhetlicr the hair 
was furroiiiidcd with air, or with any other pellueid 
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Aibftance ; For lie wetted a poliilied plate of glafs, and 
laid the haii in the water upon the gUfs, and then 
laying another polilhed plate of glafs upon it, fo that 
the water might fill tip the fpace between the glaffes, 
and holding them in the beam of light, he futind 
the lhadow at the fame diflanccs waa as big as be> 
fore. Alfo the fhadowa of fcratclics made in poliflt- 
cd plates of glafs, and the veins iii the glafs, call the 
like broad thadows : fo that this breadth of fhadow 
mull proceed from fome Other caufe than the refrac* 
tion-of the air. 

The fltadows of all bodies, metals, flones, glafs, 
wood, born, ice, Sic. in this light were bordered with 
tliiee parallel fringes, or hands of coloured light, of 
which liiat which was contiguous to the (hadow was 
lilt broadeft and '-oU luiiiinous, while that which was 
the moil rcir.orc war the narrowed, and fo faint as not 
e?i'’ly to be vifihie. It was dillieult todiitiHguidi thefe 
colours, unlcfs when the light fell very obliquely upon 
a fmjotli paper, or fome other fmooth white body, fo 
as to make them appear much broader than they 
would othtrwife have done ; but iu thefe circumdaii- 
ccs the colours were plainly vilible, and in the follow¬ 
ing order. Tlic fivd or innermod'fringe was violet, 
and deep blue next the diadow, light blue, green, 
and yellow in the middle, and red without. 1 ne fe- 
cond fringe was almod contiguous to the fird, and 
the third to the fecoiid ; and both were blue within, 
and yellow and red w ithout ; but their colours were 
very faint, efpecia'ly thofc of the third. The colours, 
therefore, proceeded in the following order from the 
(hadow ; violet, indigo, pale blue, green, yellow, red} 
blue, yellow, red ; pale blue, pale yellow, and red. The 
(hadows, made by feratebes and bubbles in polidied 
plates of glafs w'cre bordered with the like fringes of 
coloured light. 

He alfo obfenres, that by looking on the fun through 
a feather, or black ribbon, held clofc to the eye, feve- 
ral rainbows will appear, the (liaduvvs which the fibres 
or threads cad on the retina being bordered with the 
like fringes of colours. 

Meafuring thefe fringes and their intervals with the 
greated accuracy, he found the former to be in the pro- 
grcflion of the numbers i, v' /-» and their inter- 

vali to be in the fame progi effion with tlicm, that is, the 
fringes and their intervals together to be in continual 
progreluon of the numbers i, y' -J, y/ J-, j, v' -4-, 
or thereabouts. And thefe proportions held the f.inie 
very nearly at all didancei froiii the hair, the dark in¬ 
tervals of the fringes being as broad in proportion to 
the breadth of the niiiges at their fird appearance as af¬ 
terwards, at great didances from the hair, though not 
fo dark and didindl. 

In tlic next obfervation of oar author, we find a very 
remarkable and curious appearance, which we diould 
hardly have cxptfted from the circuradances, though 
it is jiretty limilar to one that was noticed by I)r 
Hooke. The fun Ihining into his darkened chamber, 
through a hole | of an inch broad, he placed, at the 
didance of two or three feet from the hole, a (heet of 
padeboard, black on both fides; and in the midtUe of 
it he had made a hole about ^ of an inch fquare, for 
the light to pafs through } and behind the hole be faf- 
tened to the padeboard the blade of a (harp knife, to 
intercept fome part of the light which paffed through 
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the hole. The planes of the padeboard and blade of 
the knife were parallel to one another, and perpendi¬ 
cular to the rays ; and when they were fo placed that 
none of the light fell on the padeboard, but all of it 
palled through the hole to the knife, and there part 
of it fell upon the blade of the knife, and part of it 
palfcd by its edge, he let that part of the light which 
palled by fall on a wliite paper, 2 or 3 feet beyond the 
knife, and there faw two dreams of faint light flioot 
out both ways from the beam of light into the lha¬ 
dow, like the tails of comets. But becaufc the fun’s 
direct light, by its hrightnefs upon the paper, obfeur- 
ed thefe faint dreams, fo that he could fcarce fee 
them, he made a little hole in the midd of the paper 
for that light to pafs through and fall on a bkek cloth 
behind it ; and then he law the two dreams plainly. 

I’hey w'crc like one another, and pretty nearly equal 
in length, breadth, and quantity of light. Their fight, 
at that end which was next to the fun's direA light, 
was pretty llrong for the fpace of about I of an inch, 
or i of an inch, and dccreafed gradually till it became 
infcnfible. 

The whole length of.either of thefe dreams, mea- 
fured upon the paper, at the didanct of 3 feet from 
the knife, was about 6 or S inches; fo that it fubtend- 
ed an angle, at the edge of the knife, of about to or 
12, or at mod 14, degrees. Yet fometimes he thought 
he faw it Ihout 3 or 4 degrees farther; but with a %ht 
fo very faint, that he could hardly perceive it. This 
light he fufpcAed might, in part at lead, arife from 
fome other caufe than the two dreams. For, pla}:ing 
his eye in that light, beyond the end of that dream .. 
which was behind the knife, and looking towards the 
knife, he could fee a line of light u][>on its edge ; and 
that not only when his eye was in the line of the dreams* 
but alfo when it was out of that line, cither towards 
the point of the knife, or towards the handle. This 
line of light appeared contiguous to the edge of the 
knife, and was narrower than the light of the inner- 
mod fringe, and narrowed when his eye was farthed 
from the diredl light; and therefore feemed to pafs 
between the light of that fringe and the edge of the 
knife ; and that which palfcd neared the edge feemed 
to be mod bent, though not ail of it. 

He then placed another knife by the former, fo that 
their edges might be parallel, and look towards one 
another, and tliat the beam of light might fall upon 
both the knives, and fome part of it pafs between their 
edges. In this fituation lie obferved, that when the 
didunce of their edges was about the 400th part of an 
inch, the dream divided in the middle, and left a (ha¬ 
dow between the tw'o parts. This (hadow was fo black 
and dark, that all the light which palfcd between the 
knives feemed to be bent and turned afide to the one 
hand or the other; and as the knives dill approached 
one another, the (hadow grew broader and the dreams 
(horter next to it, till, upon the cbntadl of the knives, 
all the light vanilhed. 

prom this experiment our author concludes, that the 
light which is lead bent, and which goes to the inward 
ends of the dreams, paifes by the edges of the knives 
at the greated didance ; and this didance, when the 
(hadow began to appear between the dreams, was 
about the 800th part of an inch } and the light whici 
palled by the edges of tlic knives at didances dill lefs . . 
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and Icfa^ was more and more faint) and went to thofe 
parts of the dreams which were farther from the di¬ 
rect light; becaufe, when the knives approached 
one another till they touched, thofe parts of the 
ftreams vaniihed lad which were farthed from the di- 
reA light. 

In the experiment of one knife only, the coloured 
fringes did not appear; but, on account of the 
breadth of the hole in the window, became fo broad 
as to run into one another, and, by joining, to make 
one continual light in the beginning of the dreams ; 
but in the lad experiment, as the knives approached 
one another, a little before the diadow appeared be¬ 
tween the two dtcaras, the fringes began to appear on 
tlie inner ends of the dreams, on either lide of the di- 
reft light; three on one fide, made by the edge of One 
knife, and three on the other fide, made by the edge 
of the other knife. They were the mod didind when 
the knives were placed at the greated didance from the 
hole in the window, and became dill more didind by 
making the hole lefs ; fo that he could fometimes fee 
a faint trace of a fourth fringe beyond the three above 
mentioned: and as the knives approached one another 
llie fringes grew mote didifid and larger, till they 
vaniilied; the outermod vanifhiiig drd, and the inner- 
mod lad. After they were all vaniOied, and the line 
of light which was in the middle between them was 
grown very broad, extending itfclf on both fidcs into 
the dreams of light deferibed before, the above-men* 
tioned diadow began to .appear in the middle of thU 
line, and to divide it along the middle into two lines 
of light, and incresfed till all the light vanifhed. This 
enlargement of the fringes was fo great, that the 
rays which went to the inaermod fringe feemed to 
be bent about 2o times more wlien the fringe was 
ready to vanifh, than when one of the knives was taken 
away. 

From both thefe experiments compared together, 
our author concluded, that the light of the fird fringe 
pafled by the edge of the knife at a didance greater 
than the Sooth part of au inch ; that the light of the 
fecond fringe pafled by tlie edg'c of die knife at a 
greater didance than the light of the fird fringe, 
and that of the third at a greater didance than that 
■of thelc otidj and that the light of which the dreams 
above mentioned coiiliflcd, p-affed by the edges of 
the knives at lefs didances than that of any of the 
fringes. 

He then got the edges of two knives ground truly 
flraight, and pricking their points into a board, fo 
that their edges might look towards one another, and 
meeting near thrir points, contain a redtilinear angle, 
he fadi-ned their handles together, to make the angle 
invariable. The didaiire of the edges of the knives 
fiom one another, at the lliflancc of four inches from the 
angular point, where the edges of the knives met, was 
the 8th part of an inch ) fo that the angle contained 
by their edges was about i°54^ The knives being 
thus fixed together, he placed them in a beam of the 
fun’s light let into his darkened chamber, through a 
hole the 4id part of an inch wide, at the didance 
of IO or 13 feet from the hole ; and he let the light 
which paffed between their edges fall very obliquely 
on a fmooth white ruler,, at the didance of i inch, 
*r an inch, fiom the knives; and there he faw the 
Vou XIII. Part I. 
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fringes made by the two edges of the knives run along 
the edges of the fliadows of the knives, in lines pa¬ 
rallel to thofe edges, without growing feiifibly broad¬ 
er, till they met in angles equal to the angle contain¬ 
ed by the edges of the knives; and where they met 
and Joined, they ended, without crofling one anothet. 
But if the ruler was held at a much greater diftance 
from the knives, the fringes, where they Were farther 
from the place of their meeting, were a little narrower, 
and they became fometbiiig broader as they approach¬ 
ed nearer to one .another, and after they met they 
eroded one another, and then became much broader 
than before. 

From thefe obfervatiuns he concluded, that the di- 
ilances at which the light compofing the fringes palled 
by the knives were not inereafed or altered by the ap¬ 
proach of the knives, but that the angles in which the 
rays were there bent were much increa'ftd by that ap¬ 
proach ; and that the knife which was neareft. to any 
ray determined which way the ray Ihould be bent, but 
that the otiier knife inereafed th<* bending. 

When the rays fell very obliquely upon the ruler, si 
the didance of a third part of aif inch from the knives, 
the dark line bet ve.-n the fird and fecond fringe of the. 
fhadow of one knife, and the dark line between the 
fird and fecond fringe'of the fhadow of the other knife, 
met one another, at the didance of the fifth part of 
an inch from the end of the light which pafied be¬ 
tween the knives, where their edges met one another ; 
fo that the didance of the edges of the knives, at the 
meeting of the dark lines, was the i6oih part of an 
inch ; and one half of that light palTed by the edge of 
one knife, at a didance not greater than the 32cith 
part of an inch, and, falling upon the paper, made the 
fringes of the fliadow' of that knife ; while the other 
half pafled by the edge of the other knife, at a di- 
itaiice not greater than the 320th part of an inch, and, 
falling upon the paper, made the fringes of the lhaiiow 
of the other hn't'e. But if the paper was held at a di- 
danee from the knives greater than the third part 
of an inch, the dark litus above mentioned met at 1 
greater didance than the fifth part of an inch from the 
end of the light which pafled between the knives, at 
the meeting of their edges ; fo that the light which 
fell upon the paper where thofe dark lines met pall' d 
between the knives, where their edges were farther di- 
dant than the i6oth part of an inch. For at another 
time, when the two knives were 8 feet and 5 inches 
from the Utile hole in the window, the light which tell 
upon the paper where the above-mentioned dark lines 
met pafle^l between the knives, where the didance be¬ 
tween their edges was, as in the following table, at the 
didances from the paper there noted. 


Didancet of the paper from 
the knives in iiichcsi 


8 

96 

>31 


Didance between the 
edges of the knive.s iu 
minefitual parts of an 
inch. 

0,012 

0,020 

«»o.34 

o,os1 

0,081 

0,087 


From thefe obfervations he concluded, that the 
K k ligltt 
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li'c'nt which mahes the- fiingcs upon the paper is not 
the Tame light at all diHanccs of the paper from the 
ki. !‘.’es; hui tliat when the paper is held near the 
knives, the fringes are made by light which pafTcs by 
the edges of the knives at a Ids diftance, and is more 
bent than wlicn the paper is held at a greater diflaiice 
from the knives. 

When the fringes of the iliudows of the knives fell 
ptrpcndiciilaily upon the p.aper, at a great dillancc 
from the knives, they were in the form of hypeibolas, 
Plrte thcii dimenlions being as follow. Let CA, CB, rc- 
CCL'ilir. piefiiit lines dra«n upon tbe paper, parallel to the 
fig. j. edges of tbe knives; and between whieli all the light 
woiild fall if it fiilleicd no iiifleflion, DF. is a right 
line drawn through C, making the angles ACiJ, 
15 CE, ecpnl to one another, and terminating all the 
light whuh falls upon tlic paper, from the point where 
the edges of the knives meet. Then e i and 

g will be three hypctbolical lines, rcprefentiiig tl.e 
boundaries of the fhadow of one of the knives, the dark 
line between the lirft and fceond fringes of that flia- 
dow, and the dark line between the fecond and third 
fringes of the fame lhadow. Alfo x ip, y h q, and as / r, 
Will be three other hyperbolical lines, reprefcnling the 
boundaries of the Hiadow of the other knife, the dark 
line between the tiill and fecond fringes of that fl>a- 
dmv, and the dark line between the fecond and third 
fi inges of the fame rtiadow. Thtfe three hyperbolas 
arc liniilar, and equal to the former three, and crofs 
them in the points i, I, and I ; fo that tbe diadows of 
tlic knives aic- terminated, and dillinguilhed irom the 
iirll luminous fringes, by the lines f is and x ip, till the 
meeting and crollirig of the fringes ; and then tliofc 
lines crofs the fringes in the form of dark lines termi¬ 
nating the iirll luroinoiis fringes on the iiifide, and di- 
ftinguilhing them fiotn another light, which begins to 
appear at /, and illuminates all the triangular fpace ip 
!)£/, compri.bended by thefe dark lines and the right 
line 1 )E. Of thefe hyperbolas one al'ytnptote is tbe 
line DE, and the other afymptotes are parallel to the 
lilies CA and CB. 

The fun iliiniiig into his darkened room through 
the fmall hole mentioned above, he placed at the hole 
a prifm to rcfraiS the light, and to form on the op- 
jiofite wall the coloured image of the fun ; and he found 
that the fliadows of all bodies held in the coloured 
light between the prifm and the wall, were bordered 
with fringes of the colour of that light in which they 
were held ; and comparing the fringes made in the fe- 
vcral coloured lights, he found that thofc made in the 
red light were the largcft, thofe made in the violet 
were the leall, and tbofe made in the green were of a 
middle hignefs. For the fringe • with which the (ha- 
dow of a niiui’s hair were bordet-.d, being meafured 
f rol's the (hadow, at the dillancc of bs inches from 
tl'.L hair, the di'lance between the middle and moil lu¬ 
ll Miiu., part ef the firll or iiinernioft fringe on one fide 
of liif .'hadow, and that of the like fringe on the other 
fide of the fhadow, was, in the full red light -jJj , of 

ao inch, and in the full violet ^V- The like ’dift- 
a’.oe between the middle and moll luminous parts of 
the IcLond fringes, on rithcr fide of the fhadow, w.15 
in the full red light -/i and the vioht -J.,- of an in ti ; 
and tliefc diftances of the fringe! heid the fame p'o- 
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portion at all diftances from the hair, without any fen- 
llble variation. 

From thefe obfervations it was evident, that the rays 
wliicli made the fringes in the red light, pafled by the 
hair at a greater dillance than tliofe which made the 
like fiinges in the violet ; In that the hair, in cauliiig 
thefe fringes, aillcd alike upon the red light or leall 
refrangible rays at a greater dillancc, and upon the 
violet or moil refrangible rays at a lei's dillancc ; and 
thereliy occafioned fringes of different lizes, without 
any change in the colour of any fort of light. 

It may therefore he concluded, that when the hair 
ill the firil obfervation was held 111 the white beam of 
the fun’s light, and call a fliailow which was bordered 
with three fringes of coloured light, thofe colours arofe 
not from any new modifications impreffed upon the 
rays of light by the hair, but only from the various 
iiifleCiioiis whereby the fevcral forts of rays were fepa- 
rated from one another, which before feparation, by the 
mi.xture of all their colours, compofed the white beam 
of the fun’s light; but, when feparated, compofed lights 
of the fcveral colours which they arc originally difpof- 
ed to exhibit. ■ S 3 

1 he perfon whofe name we find firft upon the lift Mirildi's 
of thole who puifu'-d any experiments fimilar to thofe 
of Newton on infiedlcd liglit isM. Miraldi j whofe ob¬ 
fervations chiefly refpedt the inflexion of light towards 
other bodies, wliereby their fliadows arc partially illu¬ 
minated ; and many of the circumtlanees which he no¬ 
ticed relating to it are well worthy of our attention, as 
the reader will be convinced from the following account 
of them. 

He expofed in the light of the fun a cylinder of^xperi- 
wood three feet long, and 6 [ lines in diameter; when merits con-- 
its fliadow, being received upon a paper held clofe to ceriiing tbe 
it, was everywhere equally black and well defined, fli*dows of 
and continued to be fo to tbe dillancc of 23 inches'y^***”’ 
from it. At a greater diftaiice the fhadow appeai'ed 
to be of two different dcnfilies ; for the two extremi¬ 
ties of the fhadow, in the diredtioii of the length of the 
cylinder, were terminated by two dark flrokcs, a little 
more than a line in breadth. Within tbefe dark lines 
there was a faint light, equally difperfed through tbe 
fhadow, which formed an uniform penumbra, much 
lighter than the dark llrokes at the extremity, or than 
the fhadow received near the cylinder. This appear¬ 
ance is rcprcfeiited in Plate CCCLIII. fig. 3. 

As the cylinder was removed to a greater dillance 
from the pajier, the two black lines ee>ntinucd to be 
nearly of the fame breadth, and the fame degree of 
obfeurity ; but the penumbra in the middle grew light¬ 
er, and its brcacltli dimiiiiflied, fo that the two dark 
lilies at the extremity of the fhadow approached one 
another, till at the diftanec of 60 inches, they coincid¬ 
ed, and the penumbra in the midd’ie entirely vaniflied. 

At a ftill greater dillance a faint penumbra wat vifible ; 
but it was ill defined, and grew broader ;is tin cylin¬ 
der was removed farther off, but was fciifible at 1 very 
great diftanec. 

Befides the black and dark fhadow which the cy¬ 
linder formed near the opaque body, a nanow and 
faint penumbra was fecn on the outfide of the dark 
fliadow. And on the outfide of this there was a traft 
more flrongly illuminated than the reft of the paper. 

'.FIk 
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t’he breadth of the external penumbra iitcreafed with 
the diftance of llic ihadow from the cylinder, and the 
breadth of the traft of light on the outlidc of it was 
alfo enlarged ; but its fplendour diininilhed with the di- 
ftance. 

He repeated thefo experiments with three otlier cy¬ 
linders of diU'ereiit dimcnl'iuns : and from them all he 
inferred, that every opaque cylindrical body, expofed 
■to the light of the fun, makes a (lirdow which is black 
and dark to the dillaiice of 38 to 45 diatneUrs of the 
cylinder wliich formsit; and that, at agre.itcr ddlance, 
the middle pirl begins to be illuminated 111 the manner 
deferibed above. 

In' explaining thefe appearances, our author fiippofcs 
that the light which diluted the middle part ot the (iia- 
dow was occafioned hy the infl- of the ,wl.:.:li, 
bending inwards on their near approach to the body, 
did at a certain dillance enlighten all the lhadow, ex¬ 
cept the edges, which were left nndillnrbed. At the 
fame timi^otlicr rays were deflefted from the body, 
and formed a Itrong light on the outfidc of the flia- 
dow, and might at the fame time contribute to 

dilute the outisr lhadow, thc^igh he fuppofed that pe¬ 
numbra to be occafioned principally by that jiart of the 
paper not being enlightened, except by a part of tlie 
fun’s dilk' only, according to the known principles of 
optics. 

CoBceraing The fame experiments he made with globes of feve- 
thoft, of ral diameters', but he found, that, whereas the fliadows 
globes. cylinders did not difappear hut at the dillance 

of 41 of their diameters, thofe of the globes were not 
vifible beyond 15 of their diameters; which he thought 
was owing to the light being inflefted on every fide of 
a globe, and eonfeqiiently in fiich a quantity as to 
difperfe the lhadovvs foonerthan in the cafe of the cy¬ 
linders. 

In all tlicfc cafes, the penumbra occafioned by the in- 
flcfled light began to be vilible at a lefs dillance from 
the body in the llronger light of the fun tlian in a 
weaker, on account of the greater quantity of rays in- 
. flefted in thofe circumftances. 

Mitniiftakc ConfiJcriiig the analogy between thefe experiments 
coiKfriiing the phenomena of an eclipfe of the moon, inunerf- 
the moon, ed in **"• lhadow of the earth, he imagined, that part 
of the light by which llie is then vilible is iiillecled 
light, and not that which is refrafted by the atmo- 
fphere ; though this may be fo copious as to efface fe- 
vcral of the above mentioned appearances, occafioned 
by infieAed light only. Ihit this gentleman ihonld 
have confidertd, that as no light is inflccled hut what 
paffes exccctlingly near to <iny body, perhaps fo near 
as the dillance of /q- part of an inch, tins caui'c mull 
be altogether inadequate to the efiect. 

Being fenfible that the above-inenh'oned phenomena 
of the fliadows were caufed by inflected light, he was 
induced to give more particular attention to this re¬ 
markable property ; and, in order to it, to repeat the 
experiments of Grimaldi and Sir Ifaac Newton in a 
darkened room. In doing this, he prefently obferved 
that, belides the enlarged fliadow of a hair, a fine 
needle, &c. the bright gleam of light that bordered 
it, and the three coloured rings iiext-to this enlightened 
part, when the fhadow was at a conliderahlc diftancc 
from the hair, the dark Central fhadow was divided ia 
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the middle by n mi\turc of light; and that it was 
not of the fame dcniily, except when it was very near 
the hair. 

This new appearance will be feen to be exactly 
fimilar to wliat our piiilolophcr had oblcrved with re- 
fpetl to ilie fliadows in lUe open day-light aho/e men¬ 
tioned ; but lilt ft'IIowing obfervations, which he made 
witli fome variation of hi^ apparatus, are much more 
curious and flrihing, though they atife from the fame 
caijfe. 

Having placed a hrittlo, which is thicker tlinn a com¬ 
mon i'iiir, in the rays of the Inn, admiited i.itoadaik 
chamber by a fniall hole, at tlie dillance of nine teet 
from the hole, it made a lhadow, which, being receiv¬ 
ed at five or lix feet from the objcA, he obiervrJ to 
cimiil! of feveral llr-eaks of liglit and lliade. The mid¬ 
dle part was a faint lhadow, or rather a kind of pe¬ 
numbra, bordered by a darker lluJow, and after tint 
by a nanower penumbra ; next to which was a liglit 
flreak broader than the dark part, and next to the 
llreak of liglit, the red, violet, and blue colours were 
feen as in the lliadow of the hair. 

In the fame manner he placed, in the fame rays of 
the fun, feveral needles of difl'erent fi/es ; but the ap¬ 
pearances'were fo exceedingly various, though fulli- 
cie'ntly fingular, that he docs not ree’te tlicm particu¬ 
larly, but clioofcs rather to give, at foine leiigtli, the 
obfervations he made on the fliadows of two plates, as 
by that means he could better explain the phenomena 
of the round bodies. 

He expofed in the rays of the fun, admitted by aKvpeii- 
finall hole into a dark chamber, a plate that was two'”'"*' 
inches long, and a little more than half a line broad.'', 

This plate beiftg fixed perpendicularly to the rays, at 
the dillance of nine feet from the hole, a faint light 
was feen uniformly dil'pcrfid over the fluidow, when it 
was received perpendietilaily to it, and very near. The 
fliadow of the fame plate being received at the dillance 
of two feet and a half, was divided into four veiy nar¬ 
row black (Ireaks, feparated by fmall light'T inicrvds 
equal to tliem. The boundaries of this IImJow on each 
fide had a penumbra, which was tcnninatcd hy a very 
ftrong light, next to which were the coloured llreaks 
of ted, violet, and blue, as before. This is rejirt feiited 
in Plate C'CCLIII. iig. 4. 

The lhadow of the fame plate, at 4', feet dillance 
from it, was divieled into two black llreaks only, the 
two outermoli having difappe ared, as in fig. 5. ; but 
thclc two black llreaks which remained were broader 
than before, and feparated liy a lighter lhaele, twice as 
broad as one of the former black llreaks, when the flia¬ 
dow was taken at feet. 'I'his penumbra in ,llic 
middle bad a tinge of red. After the two bl.ici- 
llreaks there appeared a pretty llrong penumbra, ter¬ 
minated by the two llreaks of light, wliich were now 
broad and fplendid, after which followed the coloured 
ilrcaks. 

A fccond plate, two inches long and a line broad, 
being placed like the former, 14 feet from the hole 
by which the rays of the fun were admitted, its fliadow 
being received perpendicularly very near the plate, was 
iliumimited by a faint light, equally difperfed, as in the 
cafe of the preceding plate. But being received at 
tite diilaucc of 13 feet from the plate, fix fmull black 
K k a llreaki 
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Plate ftaaks began to be villble, as in fig. 6. At 17 feet 
CCCLMl. fron, jJjf plate, the black ilreaks were broader, more 
diAinct, and more feparatcd from the Areaka that were 
lefs dark. At 42 feet from the plate, only two black 
Areaks were feen in the middle of the penumbra, as 
in fig. 7. This middle penumbra between the two 
black Areaka was tinged with red. Next to the black 
Areaks tliere always appeared the Areaka of light, 
which were broad, and the coloured Areaka next to 


them. 

Receiving the Ai.idow of the fame plate at the di- 
Aance of 72 feet, the appearancea were the fame as in 
the former fituntion, except that the two black Areaks 
wcic broader, and the interval between them, occupied 
by the penumbra, was broader alfo, and tinged with a 
deeper red. 

In the fame rays of the fun he placed different 
plate;;, and larger than the former, one of them a line 
and a half, another two lines, another three lines 
broad, &c. but receiving their fiiadows upon paper, 
be could not perceive in them tbofc Areaks of faint 
light which he had obferved in the Aiadows of the 
fmall plates, though he received thefe lhadows at the 
dillance of 56 feet. Nothing was feen but a weak 
light, equally diffufed, as iu the Aiadow's of the two 
fniallcA plates, received very near them. But liad his 
dark chamber been large enough, he did nut doubt, 
but that, at a proper dJAauce, there would have been 
the fame appearances in the Aiadows of the larger 
plates as iu thofe of the fmalleA. For the fame rea- 
fon, he fuppofed, that, if the Aiadows of the fmall 
needles could have been diAinftly viewed very near 
tluife bodies, the different Areaks of light and lhade 
would have been as vifible in them as in thofe of 
the fmall plates ; and indeed he did obferve the fame 
appearances in the Aiadows of needles of a middling 
fm. 


The Areaks of light in thefe Aiadows our author 
aferibed to the rays of light which arc infledled at dif¬ 
ferent diAances from the bodies; and he imagined 
that their crolfing one another was fiifficient to account 
for the variations oblervable in them at different di¬ 
fiances. 

The extraordinary five of the Aiadows of thefe fmall 
fubllances'M. MiralJi tliouglit to be occafioncd by 
the Aiudow from th. enlightened part of the (ky, added 
to that which was made by the light of the fun, and 
alio to a vortex occalioiied by the circulation of the 
lullc^tid light behind the objedl; but our readers will 
probiilily not think it neceffary for us cither to produce 
ail hi:, rcafons for this hypothefi?, or to enter into a re¬ 
futation of them. 

Our author having made the ptcceding experiments 
upon liiiglc long fubllaiices, had the curiofity to place 
f."o of them lo as to crofs one another in a beam of 
tiic fun’s light. The Aiadows tif two hairs placed in 
this manner, and received at fonic diUaiice from them, 
appeared lo be painted recipnically one upon the 
other, fo that the ohfeure part of one of them was vi- 
fible upon the obfeure part of the other. The Areaki 
of light alfo cioffed one another, and the coloured 
Areaks did the fame. 

Having placed a ctedle and a hair crofling one ano¬ 
ther, iheir Aiadows, at the fame diAiiiiee, exhibited 
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the fame appearances as t^ie Aiadows of the two hsirs, 
though the Aiadow of the needle was the llrongcr. 

He alfo placed in the rays of the fun a briAle and 
a plate of iron a line thick, fo that they croffed one 
another obliquely ; and w'hcn their Aiadows were re¬ 
ceived at the fame diAance, the light and dark Areaks 
of the lhadow of the briAle were vifible fo far as the 
middle of the lhadow of the plate on the fide of the 
acute angle, hut not on the fide of the obtiifc angle, 
whether the briAle or the plate were placed next to 
the rays. The plate made a Aiadow fufHcicntly dark, 
divided into fix black Areaks; and thefe were agaiu 
divided by as many light ones equal to them; and 
yet all the Areaks belonging to the lhadow of the 
briAle were vifible upon it, as in fig. 8. To ex- 
plafn this appearance, he fuppofed that the rays of 
the fun glided a little along the briAle, fo as to en¬ 
lighten part of that which was behind the plate. But 
this feems to be an arbitrary and improbable fuppuit- 
tion. ^ 

Our philofophcr did not fail to expofe feveral fmall 
globes in the light of the fun ifi his,^*..k chamber, 
and to compare their fliar’jws with thofe of the long 
fubAances, as he had done in the day light, and the 
appearances were Aill fimilnr. It was particularly 
evident, that there was much more light in the Aia¬ 
dows of the globes than in thofe of the cylinders, not 
only when they were both of an equal diameter, but 
when that of the globe was larger than that of the 
cylinder, and the lhadows of both the bodies were re¬ 
ceived at the fame diAance. He alfo obferved, that 
he could perceive no difference of light in the Aiadows 
of the plates which were a little more than one line 
broad, though they were received at the diAance of 
72 feet; but he could eafily fee a difference of Aiadeft- 
in thofe of the globes, taken at the fame diAance,. 
though they were 2^ lines in diameter. 

In order to explain the colours at the edges of thefe 
Aiadows, he contrived to throw fome of the Aiadows-. 
upon others ; and the following obfervations, though 
they did not enable him to accomplilh what he in¬ 
tended, are curious and worth reciting. jg 

Having thrown feveral of the fimdar colours upon Experi- 
onc another, and thereby produced a tinge more lively ^kb- 
than before, he threw the gleam of light, which 
ways intervened between the colours and the t^arke^^ 
part of the Aiadow, upon different jiarts of other Aia¬ 
dows ; and obferved, that, when it fell upon theexte- 
riiT penumbra made by another needle, it produced 
a beautiful Aty blue colour, almoA like that which 
was produced by two blue colours thrown together. 

When the fame gleam of light fell upon the deeper 
Aiadow in the middle, it produced a red colour; which 
feemed to prove, that the reddiAi colour in the middle 
of feveral of the (h.adow$ might come from the little 
light infie£lcd into that place. But here oui author 
feems to have been miAcd by feme falfc hypothefia 
concerning colours. 

He placed two plates of iron, each three or four 
lines broad, very near one a&other, but with a very 
fmall interval between them: and having placed them 
in the rays of the fun, and received their Aiadows at 
the diAance of 15 or 20 feet from them, he faw no 
light between t^m but a continued lhadow, in the. 

middle 
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middle of which were fume flreaks of a lively purple, 
parallel to one anotlicr, and feparated by other black 
llreaks ; but between them tlicre were other ftreaks, 
both of a very faint green, and alfo of a pale yellow.— 
lie alfo infurma ub, that M. Delifle had obferved co¬ 
lours in the ftreaks of light and (hade, which are ob- 
fervablc in (liadows taken near the bodies. 

59 Among thofe who followed Sir Ifaac Newton in his 
M. Mai- obfervations on the inftedtion of light, w'c alfo find the 

“****r-ingenious M. Mai ran : but, without attempting the 
vatwnib dikovery of new fadls, he only endeavoured to explain 
the old ones, by the hypothefis of an atmofphcre fur¬ 
rounding all bodies ; and confeqnently making two 
tefledfions and refradlions of the light that impinges 
upon them, otic at the furface of the atmofphere, and 
the other at that of the body itfelf. This atmofphere 
he fuppofed to be of a variable dciility and refradtivc 
power, like the air. 

60 _ M. Mniran was fucccedcd by M. Du Tour, who 
nifcovCTict thought the variable atmyfpherc fuperfluous, and ima- 
Xour" ” giued that ne could account for all the phenomena by 

the help of ar ^raofphere of an uniform denfity, and 
of a Icfs rcfraftive power thM the air furrounding all 
bodies. But what we are moft obliged to this gentle¬ 
man for, is, not his ingenious hypothefis^ but the beau¬ 
tiful variety with which he has exhibited the experi¬ 
ments, which will render it much taller for any perfon 
to invelligate the true caufes of them. 

Before M. Du Tour gave his attention to this fub* 
jeft, only three fringes had been obferved in the co¬ 
lours produced by the infledlion of light; but he was 
accidentally led to obferve a greater number of them, 
and adopted from Grimaldi the following ingenious 
method of making them all appear very diilindl. 

Tlate He took a circular board ABED (fig. 9.), 13 inches 
CCCLIJI. in diameter, the furfacc of which was black, except at 
the edge, where there was a ring of white paper abiiut 
three lines broad, in order to trace the circumference 
of a circle, divided into 360 degrees, beginning at the 
point A, and reckoning 180 degrees on each hand to 
the point E ; B and 1 ) being each of them placed at 
90 degrees. A flip of parchment three inches broad, 
and difpofed in the form of a hoop, was faltened round 
the hoard, and pierced at the point E with a fquarc 
hole, each fide being four or five lines, in order to in¬ 
troduce a ray of the fun’s light. Laftly, In the centre 
of the board C, and perpendicular to it, he fixed a pin 
ahuLit 4 of a line in diameter. 

This hoop being fo difpofed, that a ray of light en- 
'• tcring the dark chamber, through a vertical cleft of 

two lines and a half in length, and about as wide as 
the diatntu r of the pin, v,'ent through the hole at E, 

. and palling parallel to the plane of the board, projeded 

the image of the fun and the lhadow of the pin at A. 
In thefe circumllanccs he obfervtd, 

1. That quite round the concave furface of this 
hoop, there were a multitude of coloured ftreaks ; but 
that the fpace mA/i, of tbout 18 degrees, the middle 
of wliicli was occupied by the image of the fun, was 
covered with a faint light only. 

2. The order of the colours in thefe ftreaks was 
generally fuch that the moft refrangible rays were the 
neareft to the incident ray ECA ; lb that, beginning 
from the point A, the violet was the firtt and the red 
the laft colour in each of the ftreaks. In fume of 
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them, however, the colours were difpoled in a contrary 
order. 

3. The image of the fun, projeded on each fide of 
the point A, Was divided by the lhadow of the pin, 
which was bordered by two luminous ftreaks. 

4. The coloured ftreaks w'cre narrower in fomc parts 
of the hoop than others, and generally decreafed in 
breadth in receding from the point A. 

5. Among thefe colouii,.’ ftreaks, there were fome- 
tiincs others which were white, a line or a line and a 
half in breadth, which were always bordered on both 
lides by a ftreak of orange colour, at leaft when the 
light of the fun was intenfe, and the chamber futli- 
cieiitly dark. 

From this experiment he thought it was evident, 
that the rays which pafl'ed beyond the pin were not 
the only ones that were decompofed, for that thofe 
which were refleded .back from the pin were dcconi- 
pofed alfo j from which he concluded that they mult 
have undergone fome refradion. He alfo thought 
that thofe which went beyond the pin fuffered a re- 
fledion, fo that they were all afieded in a iimilar 
manner. 

In order to account for thefe fads our author de- 
feribes the progrefs of a ray of light through an uni¬ 
form atmofphcie, which he fnppofes to furround the 
pin 5 and ihows, that the differently refrangible rays 
will be feparated at their emergence from it ; but he 
refers to fome experiments and obfervations in a future 
memoir, to demunftratc that all the coloured ftreaks 
arc produced by rays that are both refleded and re- 
fradecl. gj 

To give fome idea of his hypothefis, he (hows that accouiu of 
the ray a h, fig. 1 o. after being refraded at h, refleded Ru 'l our', 
at r and u, and again refraded at s and t, will he di- hypoihclb.- 
vided into its proper colours ; the leaft refrangible or 
the red rays iffuing at x, and the moft refrangible or 
violet at y ; which agrees with his obfervations. Thofe 
ftreaks in which the colours appear in a contrary order 
he thinks are to be aferibeJ to inequalities in the fur- 
faee of the pin. This might eafily have been afeer- 
tained by turning the pin round ; in which cafe thefe 
differently coloured ftreaks w'uuld have changed tlieir 
places. 

If any perfon fltould choofc to repeat thefe experi-- 
ments, he obferves that it requires that the (ky be very 
clear and fire from vapours, in order to exhibit the 
colours with the greateft diftindnefs ; (ince even the 
vapours that are imperceptible will dimimfli the luftre 
of the colours on every part of the hoop, and even 
efface fome of them, efpeeially thofe which are on that 
part in which the beam of light enters, as at E, fig. 9. 
where the colours are always fainter than in any other 
place, and indeed can never be diflinguiflied I'.cept 
when the hole E is confined by black fnbllances, fo as 
to intercept a part of the light that might re<icb the 
pin ; and uiilefs alfo thofe rays which go beyond the 
pin to form the image of the fun at A be ftopjied, 
fo that no rays are vifihle e.xcept thofe that are re¬ 
fleded towards the hole, and wliicli make the faint 
ftreaks. 

The coloured ftreaks that are next the (hadow of 
the pin, he (hows, aie formed by thofe rays which, 
entering the atmofphere, do not fall upon the pin ;. 
and, without any reflediun, ate only rciradted at their 

entering 
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rUw enUTing and Ic-aving the attrofplicre, as at !> and r «, 
Cf.OiJII. cafe, the red or leall rcfrangihic rays 

viil ifTue at r, and the violet at u. 

To diftiiiguilh the rays wldch fell upon the hoop 
in any particular dire£lion, from thofe that came in 
any other, he made an opening in the liooji, aa at P, 
fig. 9. b) which ineana he could, with advantage, and 
at any diftnnee from the centre, obferve thofe rays uu- 
mixed with any other. 

I'o account for the coloured ftreaks being larger 
next the ihadow of the pin, and growing narrower to 
the place where the light wa^. admitted, he Ihows, by 
fig. 12. that the rays a b are farther feparated by both 
the iifraAionB than the rays e d. 

Sometimes our author obftrved, that the broader 
ftreaks were not difpofed in this regular order ; but 
then he found, that by turning the pin they changed 
their places, fo that this circiimftancc mull have been 
an irn-gularity depending upon the accidental furface 
of the pin. 

The w'hite ftreaks intermixed with the coloured 
rfnes he aferibes to finall cavities in the furface of the 
pin, or fome other foreign circumftance ; for they 
alfo changed their places when the pin was made to 
turn upon its axis. 

Ollier obfervations of our author feem to prove that 
the rcfradling atmofphcres fiirrounding all kinds of 
bodies are of the fame fizc ; for when lie placed a 
great variety of fiibllances, and of different fixes alfo, 
he ahyays found the coloured ftreaks of the fame di> 
meiifions. 

M. Du Tour obfervesthat his hypothefis coiitradifft 
an iiblervation of Sir Ifaac Newton, that thofe rays 
v.'liich pafs the neareft to any body are the tnoft in- 
flecltd ; blit he thinks that Newton’s obfervations were 
not fufticiently aecnratr. Befides, he obferves, that 
Newton only faid that he thought it to be fo, without 
aflcrting it pofitively. 

Since the rays which formed thefe coloured ftreaks 
arc but little diverted out of their way, our author 
infers that this atmofphere is of fmall extent, and 
that its refraftive power is not much lefs than tliat of 
air. 

Expofuig two pieces of paper in the beam of light, 
fo that part of it paffed between two planes formed by 
them, M. Du Tour obferved, that the edges of this 
light, received upon paper, were bordered with two 
orange-coloured ftreaks, which Newton had not taken 
notice of in any of his experiments. To account for 
them, he fuppofes, that, in fig. 13. the more refran¬ 
gible of the rays which enter at h are fo refradfed, 
that they do not reach the furface of the body itfelf 
at R : fo that the red and orange-eoloiircd light may¬ 
be rctledltd from thence in tlie diredlion tJM, where 
the orange-coloured ftreaks will be formed; and, for 
the fame reafon, another ftreak of orange will be 
formed at m, by the rays which enter the atmofphere 
on the other fide of the chink. In a fimilar manner 
he accounts for the orangc-colcured fringes at the 
borders of the white ftreaks, in the experiment of the 
lioup. 

The blue rays, which are not reflefted at R, he 
fuppofes, pafs on to I; and that of thefe rays the 
blue tinge obfcrvable in the fliadowsof fome bodies are 
formed, i 


ICS. Hiftory. 

We may here make a general obfervation, appli- 6» 
cable to all the attempt!, of piiilofupbers to explain hypo- 
thefe i>hetiomeiia by atmolphercs. Thefe at tempts 
give no explanation whatever of what is attempted, 
i. e. the phylietl caule of the phenomena, A pheno¬ 
menon is fome individual fact or event in nature. We 
are laid to explain it when we point out the general 
fad in which it is comprehended, and (liowtbe manner 
111 which it is fo comprehended, or the particular mo- 
diiicaiioii of ‘the p;cneral fa 3 . Philofophy refembles 
natiir.il hiflory, having for its fubjedl the events of na¬ 
ture ; and its invcftig.tiious arc nothing but the clalli- 
fieation of thefe events, or the arrangement of them 
iiiidcT the general fadts of w hich they are iudividbal in- 
ftanees. In the prefent iiiftance there is no general faQ 
referred to. The atmofphere is a mere gratuitous fup- 
pofitioii; and all that is done is to fliow a refcmblance 
between the phenomena of infleflion of light to what 
would be the phcnoineua i. ere bodies furrounded with 
fuch atmofpheres ; and even in this point 0/ view, the 
diicufllons of Mairaii and Du Tour are eiftrcmely de¬ 
ficient. They have been facisfied vJith--»,jry vague rc- 
fcmblances to a faifl ob£f rved in one fn^le inflance, and 
not fufticiently examined or deferibed in that inftance, 
namely, the refraftion of light throfigh the atmofphere 
of this globe. 

Tlie attempt is to explain how light is turned out 
of its direction by pafliug near the iurface of bodies. 

This indicates the adion of forces in a direction traiif- 
verfe to that of the light. Newton took the right 
road of iuveftigatiun, by taking the .phenomenon in 
its original fimplicity, and attending merely to this, 
that the rays are deflefted from their former courfe ; 
and the foie aim of his inveftigation was to difeover 
the laws, i. e. the moic general Tafts in this defteftion. 

He deduced from the phenomena, that fome rays 
are more dcfltfted than others, and endeavoured to 
determine in what niys the dellcftions are ^oft re¬ 
markable : and no experiment of M. Du Tour hat 
ftiow'n that he was miftaken in his modified aflerlidn, 
that thofe rays are moft inflefted which pafs neartll 
to the body. n {.ts'j modified ajfertion} for New'lon 
points out w'ith great fagacity many inftances of alter¬ 
nate fits of itifleShn and defteSion; and takes it for ^ 
granted, that the law of continuity is obferved in thefe 
phenomena, and that the chngae of infleftion into de- 
lleftioii is gradual. 

But theie analogical difcuillons are eminently defi¬ 
cient in anotlicr relpcft : They are (prima facie) held 
out as mechanical explanations of the changes of mo¬ 
tion obferved in rays of liglit. When it ftiall be fliown, 
that thefe are precil’ely fuch at are obferved in refraft- 
ing atmofpheres, nothing is done towards deciding 
the original tpieflion ; for the aftion of refrafting at¬ 
mofpheres prefeiits it in all its difficulties, and we mnft 
ftill alk how do thefe atmofpheres produce this effeH ? No 
advance whatever it gained in fcicnce by thruftiiig in 
this hypothetical atmofphere and Newton did wifely- 
in attaching himfelf to the liniple faft : and he 
gives us another ftep in fcicnce, by Ihowing us a 
faft unknown before, viz, that the aftion of bodies infiec-. 
on liglit is not confined to tranfparent bodies. He ti<.n pro- 
added another general faft to our former ftock, that hshly pro. 
light as well at ether matter it aSed on at a dflance, s 
8ud thus he made a very important deduftion, that »■#-forget."'* 

JteUion, 
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Jl^- 3 'ion, refraSton, and InJltSion, are probably brought 
about by the fame forces. 

Wc would extrnd this obfc'rvation to all attempts 
of philofophers to explain the phenomena of nature 
by the im-nedutle adiou of inviUble fluids, magnetical, 
cleftrical, ii -rvous, ethers, See. and we would add that, 
all of them arc equally illogical. They are all attempts 
to explain changes of motion by impulfe ; and proceed 
on the previous fuppoHliun, that the changes of mo¬ 
tion by impulfe are perfeftly underllood ; a fuppofition 
quite gratuitous, nay falfe. We may challenge any 
philofopher to demonftrate, from unexceptionable prin¬ 
ciples, and by juft argument, what will be the eft'eft of 
one particle of matter in motion meeting with another 
particle at reft, ilicfe two particles coiiftituting the 
whole of the univerfe. The queition is to this day 
undecided. 

But this is not all—changes of motion by impulfe 
are very familiar, and the general laws are pretty well 
known; f^ that when it can be (liown that impulfe 
really oper.ites in a phenomenon, we are fatisfied with 
the txplaiiatign. Wh'efi^.^c fee a glafs ball hanging 
as a pendulum pltt in motion by the ftroke of another 
equal ball fimilarly fufpendcd,"\ve think its motion is 
fufiiciently explained by the common laws of collilion. 
But this is a very incomplete view of the matter. It 
remains to be proved, that the motion was really pro¬ 
duced by impulfe, that is, by the one ball’s coming 
into contadf with the other; 'and wc ftiall find that real 
impulfe is far from being fo familiar as we imagine. 

When one objeA glafs of a very long telcfcope lies 
upon another, nothing is obferved at the place of con- 
taA of the two fphcrical glalfes, unlcfs the weight of 
the upper one be confiderable; in which cafe a greafy- 
Lke fpot is obferved. If now the upper glafs be preffed 
on the otlier, the fpot will iucrcafe in diameter, and 
Lave a coloured margin. By gradually increafing the 
prefiurc, the breadth of the coloured fpot will incrcafe, 
and it will be found to confift of concentric arches of 
different colours, increafing in number and breadth by 
an increafeof preffiire. When this is fiifticieruly great, 
a black or unrcficfling fpot appears in the iniclcllc, 
lharply defined, with a filvery margin, and increafing 
in breadth with the preffure. No additional preffurc 
makes any change excepting in the diameters of the 
coloured rings. When the prcITure is gradually dinii- 
nidied, the rings contradl, the black fpot vanifius, and 
all the colours ranifli in the contrary order to that of 
their firll appearance. When the preffurc is meafured, 
which is tiectffary for producing the black fpot, it is 
Sco puandsfounJ C(jnfiJerably to exceed 8oo pounds for every 
weight on fqnarc inch of the black fpot. 

every _ It is incoiiteftably proved, that the coloured rings 
are produced by the reiltCtion of light in thofe parts 
“where the glaffes are at certain fmall diftunccs from 
bodies into 'ach other, mcafurablc by means of the diameters of 
apparent the coloured lings and the diameter of the fphercs, 
•oBtadt. of which the adjoining fiirfaces of the glaffes are por¬ 
tions ; and the want of reflection in the middle feems 
to indicate the Want of this neceffary diftance, and 
that the two glaffes are there in contact, making but 
* one, their furfaces being flattened by cornprefllun. 

The glaffes feem to be kept afuiider by mutual forces, 
which are overcome by external prefrure, and which 
again feparate them when the preffurc is removed. 
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AVUen therefore the glafs ball mentioned above puts 
the other in motion by ftriking it, wc'are entitled to 
fay, that unlefs the preffure during the ftroke has 
been equal to 800 pounds for every fquare inch of 
contact, the motion has been produced without con- 
tail or real impulfe, by the attion of rcpulfive forces 
exerted between the balls, in the fame manner as would 
happen between two magnets floating on cotk with 
their north poles fronting each other; in which cafe 
(if the motion has been fulEciently flow) the ftriking 
magnet’will be brought to reft, and the other move 
off, with its original velocity, in the fame manner as 
happens to the glafs balls. Many fuch communica' Motion 
tions of motion happen, where we cannot fay that the 
impulfive preffurc is greater than that now' mentioned 
and in fuch cafes we are well entitled to fay, that the 
motion has been produced without real impulfe, by 
repulfive forces adling at a diftance. This evidently 
diminifhes to a great degree the familiarity of the fact 
of impulfe. 

But we conclude too haftily, from the phenomena 
of the objedt glaffes, that a preffure exceeding 800 
pounds on the fquare inch will produce contadt. 

Blow a foap bubble, and let it fall on a piece of 
cloth, and cover it with a glafs bell: after fomc time 
you will obferve rings of colours on its upper part, 
which will increafe in number and breadth, and be in 
every refpedt Jimilar to thofe between the ohjedl glaffes. 

Thefe arife from the gradual thinning of the upper part 
of the foap bubble ; a certain thicknefs of this, as well 
as of the interval between the glaffes, invariably re- 
fledting a certain colour. At lad a black fpot appears 
a-top, which is fliarply defined, and increafes in diame¬ 
ter. Soon after this the bubble burfts. Thus then 
there is a certain thicknefs neceffary for enabling the 
plate of foap fuds to refledl light fo as to be very len- 
fiblc. Analogy obliges ns to extend this to the ob- 
jcdl glaffes, and to fay, not that the glnfi'es touch e.irh 
other through the extent of the black fpot, but that 
their diftance is there too fm.ill for the feiilihle reflec- 
tioii of light; and it remains undecided whether any 
preffure, however great, can annihilate all diftance be¬ 
tween iheiT). So far, therefore, from impulfe being alt i 
familiar fadt, and its fuppofed laws being proper and 
logical principles of reafoniiig and explanation, it "P‘heen'^* 
pears extremely doubtful whether the fadt has enff oUerved. 
been obferved; and it muft therefore be againft the 
rules of logic to adduce the laws of impulfe for the 
explanation of any abftrufe phenomenon. 

Ether and otiicr fluid atmofphcrcs have often been 
reforted to by philofophers puzzled fur an explana¬ 
tion ; and all this trouble has been taken to avoid the 
fuppofed difficulty of bodies afting at a diftance. We 
now fee that this is only putting the difficulty a flep 
farther off. Wc may here add, that in all thefe attempts 
the very thing is fuppofed which the philofophers 
wilh to avoid. Thefe ethers have bccii fitted fur 
their tallcB by fuppofing them nf variable detililies. 

It is quite cufy to (how, that fuch a variation in den-?:ijj i.jIc ' 
fity cannot be conceived williout fniipofing the parti-e'litr. iui 
del to a£l on particles not in contact with them, and 
to a diftance as great as that to which the change 
denfity extends. Tlie very fimpleft form of an e'.iftlc„„„.,,,^ 
fluid fuppofrs this, citlier with reipei't to its own par-iiifledion. 
tides, or with refpciM to the particles of 3 Hill mors 

fubiilc- 
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fubtile fluid, from tlie interipcrfion of which it de« 
rivfs its elafticity. To get rid of one adion at a di- 
ftance, therefore, we introduce millions. Inftcad, 
therefore, of naturdlifts pluming themfelves on fuch 
expl’inations, and having recourfe, in all their diffi- 
cul.ies, to the eihn- of Sir Ifaac Nrwton, which they 
make a drudge, a Muv.^o here, Mungo there, Mungo 
everyzvhre; let us ratlier wonder how that great 
ma.i, not ir.on eminent for penetration and invention 
than for accuracy of conception and juftnefs of reafon- 
ing, ftiou'd fo f.ir forget himfclf, and deviate from that 
prih of logical iiivciligatioii in which he had moft. fuc« 
cc'’'fully advanced, and fliould, in his fabrication of 
ether, and application of it to explain the mure ab> 
ftinfe phenomena of nature, at once tranfgrefs all the 
rules of philofophixing which he had preferibed to 
liirnfelf and others. Let this flip, this mark of frail 
mortality, put us on our guard, left we alfo he feduced 
by the fpecious offers of explanation which are held out 
to US by means of invilible atmofphercs of every kind. 
Ohjeeti M. J.e Cat has well explained a phenomenon of 
funictimet vifion depending upon the inflexion of light, which 
tnajc’uficd (l)ows, that, in fome cafes objefts appear magnified 
iledtioa of means. Looking at a diftant lleeple, when a 

)ij;hi. wire, <if a lefs diameter than the pupil of his eye, was 
held pretty near to it, and drawing it feveral times 
betwixt his eye and that objc£t, be was furprifed to 
find, that, every time the wire paffed before his pu- 
pd, the ftceple feemed to change its place, and fome 
hills beyond the ftecplc feemed to have the fame mo. 
tion, juft as if a lens had been drawn betwixt his eye 
and them. 

Examining this appcararicc more attcRtivcIy, he 
found that there was a pofition of the wire, but very 
difficult to keep, in which the ftceple feemed not to 
have any motion, when the wire was paffed before his 
eye ; and in this cafe the fteeple appeared lefs diftin^f. 
ly, and feemed to be magnified. Thefe effefts being 
fimilar to thofc of a lens, be attended to them more 
particularly ; and placed his eye in fuch a manner with 
refpe^t to the fteeple, that the rays of light by which 
he faw it muft come very clofc to the edge of a win¬ 
dow, where he had placed bimfelf to make his obfer- 
Tations. Then paffing the wire once more before his 
eye, he obferved, that, when it was in the vifual axis, 
the ftceple appeared nearer to the window, on which- 
-ever fide the wire was made to approach. He repeat¬ 
ed this experiment, and conftaiitly with the fame re- 
fult, the objedl being always magnified, and nearly 
doubled, by this means. 

Plate This phenomenon is eafily explained by fig. 14. in 
ecCLIlI ® reprefents the eye, A the fteeple, and C the 

diameter of the wire. The black lines exp-efs the 
cone of light by which the natural image of the fteeple 
A is formed, and which is much narrower than the 
diameter of the wire C ; but the dotted lines include 
not only that cone of light, ftopped and turned out of 
its courfe by the wire, bnt allb more diftaht rays 
inflefted by the wire, and thereby thrown more con¬ 
verging into the pupil; juft as would have been the 
of the interpofitioB of a lens between the eye 
and the objc6l. The refult of this experiment \vai 
the fame, whatever fubftances he made ofc of in the 
place of the wire, provided they were of the filme 
diameter. 


ICS. 

f 5. Diftovtriet concerning Vijion, 

Maurolycus was the firft who (bowed the true Qifcoveriei 
theory of vifion, by demonftrating that the cryftallineof Mauro- 
humour of the eye is a lens which colIeAs the light lyeu*. Kep* 
iffuing from external oWefts, and throws them upon 
the retina, where is the focus of each pencil. He d'd **g**''°'”® 
not however find out, that, by means of this refrac¬ 
tion of the rays, an image of every vifible objeA was 
formed upon the retina, though this feems hardly to 
have been a ftep beyond the difeovery he had already 
made. Montucla indeed conjeflures, that he was 
revented from mentioning this part of the difeovery 
y the difficulty of accounting for the upright ap- 
pearance of ohjeffs, as the image on the retina is al- 
ways inverted. This difeovery was made by Kepler; 
bnt he, too, was much difficulted with the inverted 
pofition of the image. The redification of thefe 
images, he fays, is the bufinefs of the mind; which, 
when it perceives an impreffion on the lower part of 
the retina, confiders it as made by rays (-proceeding 
from the higher parts of objeds {tracii^^he rays back 
to the pupil, where they crofs one aj^Jtuer. But this 
hypothefis can fcarcely*^ dt-' fatisfadory.—-Kep¬ 
ler did not pretend to account for the manner in which 
the mind perceives the images upon the retina, and 
very much blames Vitelliu for attempting premature- 
ly to determine a queftion of this nature, and which 
indeed, he fays, does pot belong to optics. He ac- 
counts, however, though not in a fatisfadory manner, 
for the power we have of feeing diiUndly at different 
diftances. yo 

The difeovery concerning vifion was completed by DUboveries 
Scheiner. For, in cutting away the coats of the backof Stheiner. 
part of the eyes of ftieep arid oxen, and prefenting fL 
veral objeds before them, within the ufual diitance of 
vifion, he faw their images diftiitdly and beautifully 
painted upon the retina. He did the fame thing wits 
the human eye, and exhibited this curious expenment 
at Rome in 1625. He takes particular notice of the 
refemblance between the eye and the camera obfeura, 
and explains a variety of methods to make the images 
of objeds ered. As to the images of objeds being 
inverted in the eye, he acquiefees in the reafon givea 
for it by Kepler. He knew that the pupil of the eye 
is enlarged in order to view remote objeds, and that 
it is coiitraded while we are viewing thofe that are 
near ; and this he proved by experiment, and illuftrated 
by figures. 

Scheiner alfo took a good deal of paint to afcer- 
tain tlie denfity and refradive power of all the humours 
of the eye, by comparing their magnifying power with 
that of water or glafs in the fame form and circum- 
llances. The refult of his inquiries was, that the ’ 

aqueous humour doth not differ much from water in 
this refped, nor the cryftalline from glafs; and that 
the vitreous humour is a medium between both. He 
alfo very accurately and minutely traces the progrefs 
of the rays of light through all the humours of the 
eye ; and after difeuffing every poffible hypothefis con¬ 
cerning the proper feat of vifion, be deriior.ftratcs that 
it is in the retina, and (hows that this was the opinion 
of Alhn/eii, Vitellio, Kepler, aqd' ail the moll emi¬ 
nent philofophers. He produces many reafons of his 
own foi this hypothefis; anfwers a great number of 
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otycftione to it; and, by a variety of arguments, re¬ 
futes the opinion of former times, that the feat of vi- 
jf fioii is in the cty'dalline. 

t)ircovei-ies Dcfcartes makes a good number of obfervations on 
of Dcf- the phenomena of vilion. He explains falisfaSorily 
esrto*. natural methods of judging of the magnitudes, fi- 

tuations, and dillanccs, of objeAs, by the dirc£lion of 
the optic axes ; comparing it to a blind roan’s judg¬ 
ing of tlie fixe and diftance of an objedl, by feeling at 
it with two ilicks of a known length, when the hands 
in which he holds them arc at a known dillance from 
each other. He alfo obferves, that having been ac- 
cuilomcd to judge of the iituation of objefts by their 
images falling on a particular part of the eye ; if by 
any diilortion of the eye they fall on a different place, 
we are apt to miftake their fituation, or imagine one 
objeft to be two j as till we become accuflomed to 
it, we imagine one flick to be two, when it is placed 
between two contiguous fingers laid acrofs one ano¬ 
ther. Bua he obferves, that all the methods we have 
of judgingVf the diflances of objedls are very uncer¬ 
tain, and ex«Ri^but,^ tiarrow limits. The diredtion 
of the optic axe^tjyT^VjS^MiiiLuut ferve us beyond 15 
or zo feet, and the dhaftge of form of the cryftallinc 
not more than three or four feet. For he imagined 
that the eye conforms itfelf to the view of near or di- 
ftant objeds by a change in the curvature of the cry- 
ilalline which he fuppofed to be a mufcle, the ten¬ 
dons of it being the piocefTus ciliares. In another 
place, he fays, that the change in the conformation of 
the eye is of no ufe to us for the purpofe of judging 
of dillanccs beyond four or five feet, and the angle of 
the optic axes not more than 100 'or zoo feet t/.'br 
this reafon, he fays, that the fun and moon arc con¬ 
ceived to be much more nearly of the fame fize than 
they arc in reality. White and luminous ohjcdls, he 
fays, appear larger than others, and alfo the parts con¬ 
tiguous to tliofe on which the rays adlually impinge; 
and'for the fame reafon, if the objedts be fniall, and 
placed at a great dillance, they will always appear 
round, the figure of the angles difappearing. 
yj The celebrated Berkeley bilhop of Cloyne, publilh- 
Berkeley’t ed, in 1709, EJfay towanls a New Theory of y'tfion, 
theory of which contains the folution of many difficulties. He 
vifion. docs not admit that it is by means of thofe lines and 
angles, yhich are extremely ufeful in explaining the 
theory of optics, that different diftaiices are judged of 
by the fenfe of fight; neither docs he think thnt the 
mere diredion of the optic axes or the greater or lefs 
divergency of the rays of light arc fnfficient for this 
purpofe. “ I appeal (fays he) to anyone’s experience, 
whether, upon fight of an otjeil, be compute its di- 
fiance by the bignefs of the angle made by the meet¬ 
ing of the two optic axe/ ? or whether he ever thinks 
of the greater or lefs divergency of tlie rays which 
arrive from any point to his pupil ? Nay, whether it 
be not pcrfcdly impoflible for him to perceive, by 
fenfe, the various angles wherewith the rays according 
to tlieir greater or IclTcr divergency fell upon his eye ?” 
That there is a neceffary connexion between thefc va¬ 
rious angles, &c. and different degrees of dillance, ' 
and that this connexion is known to every perfon {kil¬ 
led in oj)tics, he readily acknowledges ; but “ in vain 
(fays he) (hall all the mathematicians in the world tcU 
VoL. XIII. Part I. 
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me, that I pereavt certain line/ and nugUs, which in¬ 
troduce into my mind the various notions of diftance, 
fo long as I am myfelf confeious of no fuch thing." 
Diftance, magnitude, and even figure, he maintains to 
be the objeds of immediate perception only by the 
fenfe of touch ; and that when we judge of them by 
fight, it is from different fenfations felt in the eye 
which experience has taught us to be the confe- 
quence of viewing objefts of greater or lefs magni¬ 
tude, of different figures, and at different diftaiices. 

Thefe various fenfations, with the refpedive diftaiices 
figures, and magnitudes by which they arc occafioiied, 
become fo clofely affociated in the mind long before 
the period of diftind rccolledion, that the prefence 
of the one inftaiitly fuggells the other ; and we attri¬ 
bute to the fenfe of fight thofe notions which are ac¬ 
quired by the fenfe of touch, and of which certain 
vifual fenfations are merely the figns or fymbols, juft 
as words arc the fymbols of ideas. Upon thefe prin¬ 
ciples he accounts, in a manner worthy of the reader’s 
attention, for a fingle vifion by both eyes, and for our 
perceiving objeds ered by inverted images of them on 
the retina tunica. Subfequent writers have made 
great difeoveries in the theory of vifion ; and among 
them there is liardly any one to whom this branch of 
fcience is fo much indebted as to Dr Reid. Their 
reafonings, however, our limits will not permit us to 
detail, nor do they properly belong to this part of 
the article; they arc eonneded with the defeription 
of the eye itfelf, the various modes of viiioii, and opti¬ 
cal deceptions to which wc arc liable ; and thefe will 
be confidered in a fucceeding part of this treatife. 

§ 6. Of Optical JnflrumenU, and difeoveries concerning 
them. 

7 ^ 

So little were the ancients acquainted with the Invention 
fcience of optics, that they feem to h.ive had no in- 
liniments of the optical kind, excepting the glafs*''**'^*’ 
globes and fpeculums formerly mentioned, which they 
ul’ed in fome cafes for magnifying and burning. Al- 
hazen, as wc have feen, gave the firft hint of the in¬ 
vention of fpcdacles, and it is jirobahle that they were 
found out foon after his time. From the writings of 
Alhazen, together with the obfervations and experi¬ 
ments of Roger Bacon, it is not improbable that forae 
monks gradually hit upon the conilrudion of fpcda¬ 
cles ; to which Bacon’s leffir fegment, notwithftand- 
ing hii miftake concerning it, was a nearer approach 
than Alhazen’s larger one. Whoever ttiey were that 
purfued the difeoveries of Bacon, they probably ob- 
ferved, th.nt a very fmall convex glafs, when held at a 
greater diftance from the book, would magnify the 
letters more than when it was placed clofe to them, in 
which pofition only Bacon feems to have uftd it. In 
the next place, they might try whether two of thefe 
fmall fegraents of a fphere placed together, or a glafs 
convex on both Tides, would not magnify more than 
one of them. They would then find, that two of 
thefe glaffes, one for each eye, would ard'wer the pur¬ 
pofe of reading better than one; and,laftly, they might 
find, that different degrees of convexity fuited different 
perfons. 

It is certain that fpcdacles were well known in the 
I3tli century, and not long before. It is faid iliat 
L 1 Alexander 
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Aloxandcr Spina, a native of Pifa, who died in 1313, 
und who was very ingenious in executing whatever he 
faw or heard of as having been done by others, hap¬ 
pened to lie a pair of fpcctaclcs in the hands of a per- 
Ion who would not explain them to him ; but that he 
fuceeeded in making a pair for himfelf, and immediately 
made the conilrudtion public for the good of others. 
It is alfo inl'cribed on the tomb of Salviims Aimatus, 
a nobkman of Florence, who died 1317, that he was 
the inventor of fpeftacles. 

The ufe of concave glafTcs, to help thofe perfons 
who are ftiort-fighted, was probably a difeovery that 
• '■ followed iiot long after that of convex ones, for the 

relief of thofe whofc fight is defective in the contrary 
extreme, though we find no trace of this improve¬ 
ment. Whoever made this difeovery, it was probably 
the refult of nothing more than a random experiment. 
Perhaps a pcrfoii who was flmrl-lighted, finding that 
convex ghifirs did him more harm than good, had the 
C'ljriofity to make trial of a contrary curvature of the 
IS _ glafs. 

relcme(-^s prom this time, though both convex and concave 
tW^hivl’n- fufficiently common, yet no attempt was 

tioii of tele-to form a telcfcope by a combination of llicm, 
till the end of the l6lh century. Defcartes confiders 
James Metius, a perfon who was no mathematician, 
though his father and brother had applied to thofe 
feitnees, as the firll conttrudtor of a tclcfcope : and 
fats, tliat as he was amufiiig himfelf with making 
mirrors and burning glafTcs, be cafually thought of 
looking through two of his leiifes at a time ; and that 
liappening to take one that was convex and another 
tliat was concave, and happening iJfo to hit upon a 
pretty good adjuftment of them, he found, that, by 
looking through them, dillant objciSs appeared very 
large and dillinct. In fact, without knowing it, he had 
yj made a lelcl'cope. 

OiKer ac- Other perfons fay, that this great difeovery was firft 
loutits. m.ade by John I.ipperflieim, a maker of fpeflacles at 
Middiiburgh, or i.ither by his children ; who, like 
Metius, were diverting themfelves with looking through 
two glaffes at a time, and placing them at different dill- 
ances from one another. Bui liorelliii;, the author of 
a book entitled, JJe luro tfl.fropii iiivitiiore, gives this 
hoiiijur to Zachiirui:' Jo.uinidcs, i. c. Janfen, another 
maker of fpectack^ at the fame place, who made the 
hrll tclefcopc i.i t59o; and it I'ecms now to be the 
gfiieral opinion, that tliis account of Borcllus is the 
77 ^ moft probable. 

^(srel ss i jiigeed, Borellus’s account of the difeovery of telc- 
pretiaily fcop's is fo cirtU’nfiaritii’.l, and fo well authenticated, 
tl'cuur that it does not feem polfiblc to'call it in iiueftion. It 

anc. is not true, he fays, that this great difeovery was made 

by a perfon who was no phil.ifopher: for Zacharias 
Janfen was a diligent inquirer into nature ; and being 
cngiiged in thefe purfiiits, lie was trying what ufes 
could be made of leiifea for tliofe purpofes, when he 
foiUinately bit upon the cogfiruAioii. 

This ingenious niechatiie, or rather philofopher, had 
no fooner found the arrangement of glaffes that pro¬ 
duced the efl'evl; he deliied, than he enclofed them in 
a tube, and ran with his iiillruinent to Prince Maurice ; 
who, iir.m dialcly r.onceivitig that it might be of ufe 
to him in Ills u.irs, defiled the autliur tu keep it a fe- 
ciet. But this, though attempted iur fomc time, wa> 
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found to be impoffiblet and fcveral perfons in that 
city immediately applied themfelves to the making 
and felling of telcfcopes. One of the moil dilUii- 
guiflied of thefe was Hans Laprey, called Lipptrjbeim 
by Sirturus. By him fume perfon in Holland being v 
very early fupplied with a telcfcope, he palled with 
many for the inventor ; but both Metius above men- 
tiuned, and Cornelius Drcbell of Alcmaar, in Holland, 
applied to the inventor liimfelf in 1620; as alfo did 78 
Galileo, and many others. The firfl tclcfcope made^J’'',!’''® 
by Janfen did not exceed 15 or 16 inches in length 
but Sirturus, who fays that he had fecn it, and madci^gi^ 
ufe of it, thought it the belt that he had ever ex-one. 
amined. 

Janfen, having a philofopbical turn, prefenlly afp- 
plied his inllrument tu fucli purpofes as he had in view 
when he hit upon the conliruitiun. Dire£ting it to¬ 
wards celeftial ubjedts, he diftiiictly viewed the fpots 
on the furface of the moon; and difeuvered many 
new ftars, particularly feven pretty confidcrablc ones • 
in the Great Bear. His fon Joannes Zaqr.iarias, noted 
the lucid cii clc near the limb of the mp*'- Fftoni whence 
fevcral bright rays feeta-fo-dart injBd’crent directions ; 
and he fays, that the full moon, viewed through this 
iiillruinent, did not appear flat, but was evidently^ 
fpherical, the middle part being prominent. Jupiter 
alfo, he fays, appeared roiiud, and rather fpherical ; 
and fometimes he perceived two, fometimes three, and 
at the m dl four fmall flan, a little above or below 
him ; and, as far as he could obferve, they performed 
revolutioiKS round him ; but this, he fays, he leaves to 
the coiifidcratloH of aftruiiomers. This, it is probable, 
was the fit ft obl'ervation of the fatcllitea of Jupiter, 
though the perfon who made it w.is not aware of tlic 
importance of his difeovery. 

One Ft a ncis Fontana, an Italian, alfo claims thcHo„o^Qlp 
invention ; but as he did not pretend to have made ittlie inven- 
before tlic year i6o8, and as it is well known that thetk" claim- 
inflniments were made :.iid fold in Flolland fome timc“^ 
before, his pretenfiona to a fccond difeovery are not**”*’ 
much regarded. 

There are fome who fay that Galileo was the inven-A tclefcops 
tor of tclefcopes ; but he himfelf acknowledges, that“*»dc hy 
he firfl heard of the inflrument from a German ; but 
he fays, that being informed of nothing more than fecing^one. 
efletts of it, firfl by common report, and a few days * 
after by a French nobleman, J. Badoverc, at Paris, he 
himfelf difeovered the conllriiftioii, by coiifidering the 
nature of refraction : and thus he had much more real 
merit than the inventor himfelf. 

The account of what Galileo aCtually did in this 
bufinefs is fo circumllantially related by the author of 
his life, prefixed to the quarto edition of his works, * 

printed at Venice iu 1744, and it contains fo many pa- 
ticulara, which cannot but be pleafiiig to every perfon 
who is interelled in the hiflory of telcfcopes, that vve 
{hall abridge a part of it, intermixing circumltanccs 
collected from other accounts. St 

About April or May, in 1609, it was reported at Acrount of 
Venice, where Galileo (who was profefTor of mathe-^**.'*'®'"* 
matics in the univerfity of P.idua) then happened to’^’^”**' 
be, that a Dutchman had prefented to Coutii Maurice 
of Naflau, a certain optical inflrument, by means of 
which, dillant objeCts apjiearcd as if they were near ; 
but no i'anber account of the difeovery had reached 

that 
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that place* though this was near 20 years after the lirft 
difcovery. Struck, however, with this account, Ga¬ 
lileo inftantly returned to Padua, coniidering what 
kind of an inllrumcnt this muft be. The night fol- 
lowfing, the conftrudtiuii occurred to him ; and the 
day after, putting the parts of the inftruinent toge¬ 
ther, as he had previouily conceived of it, and not- 
withdanding the imperfeftion of the glafics that he 
could then procure, the cffedl anfwercd his eXpcfta- 
tions, as he prcfently acquainted his friends at Venice, 
to which place he fix days afterwards carried another 
and a better inftrumeiit that he had made, and where, 
from feveral eminences, he (bowed to fome of the 
principal fenators of that republic a variety of diilant 
objedls, to their very great afloniihmeiit. Wiicn he 
had made farther improvements in the indrument, he, 
with his ufual gcnerofity and franknefs in communi¬ 
cating his difeoveries, made a prefent of one of them 
to the Doge, Leonardo Donati, and at the fame 
time to aM^he fenate of Venice 1 giving along with 
the inftinitiMt a written paper, in which he explain¬ 
ed the ftruna’^fe anil .Wonderful ufes that might be 
made of it both\i2{L||p4#i^t fea* In retdrn for fo 
noble an entertainment, the republic, on the a5th of 
Auguft, in the fame year, more than tripled his fatary 
as profeiTor. 

Our philofopher, having amufed himfelf for fome 
time with the view of terre (trial objefts, at length di- 
refted his tube towards the heavens; and, obferving 
the moon, he found that the furface of it was diver- 
lilied with hills and valleys, like the earth. He found 
^that the via laHea and ntbula conlilted of a culleftion 
of fixed ftars, which, on account either of their vaft 
diiUincc, or extreme fmallnefs, were invifiblc to the na¬ 
ked eye. He aifu difeovered innumerable fixed ilars 
difperfed over the face of the heavens, which had been 
unknown to all the ancients ; and examining Jupiter, 
with a better inftrument than any he had made before, 
he found that he was accompanied by four flars, which, 
in certain fixed periods, performed revolutions round 
him, and which, in luniuilr of thehoufeof Medicis, he 
called Medicean 

This difcovery he made in January 1610, new llylet 
and continuing liis obfervutions the whole of Februa- 
ary following, in the begiitniiig of March next he 
puhlifiied an account of all his difeoveries, in his M;»- 
ciut SiJereus, printed at Venice, and dedicated to Cof- 
mo great duke of Tufeany, who, by a letter which 
he wrote to him on the loih of July 1610, invited 
him to quit Padua, and afilgncd him an ample fii- 
pend, as primate and ixtraordinary profelTor at Pifa, 
but without any obligation to read leftures, or to re- 
fide. 

The extraordinary difeoveries contained in the Nun- 
cius liidercus, which was immediately reprinted both 
in Gcrniiiiiy and France, were the caufe of much fpe- 
Culatioii and debate among the philofophers and ailro- 
nomers of that time $ many of whom Could not be 
'brought to give any credit to Galileo's account, while 
others endeavoured to decry his difeoveries as being 
'nothing more then fidtions or illufions. Some could 
not be prevailed upon even to look through a tele- 
feope : fo devoted were they to the fyilem of Arillotlc, 
and fo averfe to admit any other fource of knowledge 
bcGdcs Lis writings. When it was found to be in vaia 
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to oppofe the evidence of fenfe, fome did not fcniplc 
to aifei't that the invention was taken from Arifiollc ; 
and producing a pull'.ige from bis writings, in which 
he attempts to give a teafon why liars are feen in the 
day time from the bottom of a deep well, faid, that 
the well correfponded to the tube of the telefcope, aftl 
that the vapours which arofe from it gave the hint of 
putting glaffes into it; and, lallly, that in both cafer. 
the fight is ftrengthened by the tratifniiflion of I he 
rays through a thick and dark medium. Galileo him- 
felf tells this llory with a great deal of humour ; com¬ 
paring fucli men to alchymills, who imagine that tin* 
art of making gold avas known to the ancients, but 
lay concealed under the fables of the poets. 

In the beginning of July of the fame year, 1610, 

Galileo being lltll at Padua, and getting an iinpcilccl 
view of Saturn’s ring, imagined that that planet con- 
fifted of three parts ; and therefore, in the account 
which he gave of this difcovery to his friends, he calls 
it planetam tergrminam. 

Whilft he was ftill at Padua, which muft have been 
either in the fame month of July, oi the beginning of 
Auguft following, he obferved fonii fpols on the fate 
of the fun : but, contrary to his ufual ciiftoin, he did 
not choofe, at that time, to publiih his difcovery'-, 
partly for fear of incurring more of the hatred of many 
obftinate Peripatetics ; and partly in order to make 
more exadl obfervations on this remai-kable phenome¬ 
non, and to form fome conjefture concerning the pro¬ 
bable caufe of it. He therefore contented himfelf 
with communicating his obfervations to fome of his 
friends at Padua and V’eiiice, among whom we find 
the name of Father Paul. This delay, however, was 
the caufe of this difcovery being conlefted with him 
by the famous Scheiner, who likewife made the fame 
obfervation in Ocd. 1611, and wc fuppofe had antici¬ 
pated Galileo in the publication of it. 

About the end of Auguft, Galileo left Padua and 
went to Flovcuev ; and in November following be was 
fatisiied, that, from the Septenibcr preceding, Venus 
had been continually incrcaling in bulk, and that (lie 
changed her pliafes like the moon. About tlic end of 
March i6n, Galileo went to Rome, where he giati- 
ficd the cardinals, and all the principal nobility, uilh 
a view of the new wonders he had difeovered 111 the 
heavens, and among others the folar fpots. It 

From thefe difeoveries Galileo obtained the nanse of 

neeus, after one of the Argonauts, who was famou', in 
antiquity for the aentenefs of his light ; and moreover, 
the marquis of Montieelli inftituted an academy, with 
the title of LIucci, and made him a member of it. 
Twenty-nine years Galieo enjoyed the ul’e of his tele¬ 
fcope, continually enriching aftronomy with his obfer- 
vations : but by too dole an application to that inftni- 
ment, and the detriment he received from the nodliirnal 
uir, his eyes grew gradually weaker, till in 1639110 bt- 
came totally blind ; a calamity which, however, neither 
broke bisfpirits, nor interrupted thecuurfe of his (ludies. 

The firft telefcope that Galileo conftruded magni Acceuw" 
fied only three times; but prefently after, he made >■'im tc- 
another which magnified 18 times ; and afterwards, 
with great trouble and expence, he conftruAed one 
that magnified 33 times ; and with this it was that he 
difeovered the fatellites of Jupiter and the fpots of 
the fun. 

L 1 2 Notwithkanding 
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NotVvithftanding Galileo muft be nllowed to have 
coiifidcniLlc merit with rcfpect to telefcopes, it was 
ii-.-ilhcr that of the pt rfon who firft hit upon the con- 
S4 flruUion, nor tint cf Iriin who thoroughly explained 
1tin:of the inflniment. This important fer- 
n-/>nt the jj, fcieiH''' was formed by John Kepler, whofc 
i'rT n.Tue i.i fatnoin on many accounts in tlie annals of phi- 

\ hy lofophy, and rfp'.i.ially by his difeovery of the great 
I'.ijlcr. law of motion refpetling the heavenly bodies ; which 
is, that the ftjuarcs of their periodical tunes are as the 
cubes of their diftances from the body about which they 
levolve ; a propofition which, however, was not demon- 
firated before Sir Ifaac Newton. Kepler was allrono- 
mer to fcveral of the emperors of Germany ; he was 
the nflliciatc of the cclcbmted aftrononier Tycho Brahe, 
and the inaftcr of Dcfcartcs. 

Kepler made fevcral difeoveries relating to the na¬ 
ture of vilioii j and not only explained the rationale of 
the telefcopc which he found in tife, hut alfo pointed 
out methods of coiillructing others of fuperior powers 
and more commodious application. 

It uas Kcj’lor who flril gave a clear explication of 
the (.fl'cfts of lerifcs, in making the rays of a pencil of 
light converge or diverge. He fliowed, that a plano¬ 
convex lens makes rays th 5 t were parallel to its axis, 
to meet at the dillancc of the diameter of the fphere 
of convexity ; but that if both fides of the lens btf 
fcjnally convex, the rays will have their focus at the 
di(lance of the radius of the circle, eorrefponding to 
that degree of convexity. But he did not inveftigate 
any rule for the foci of leufes unequally convex. He 
only fays, in general, that they will fall fomevvhere in 
the medium, between the foci belonging, to the two 
did'creiit degrees of convexity. It is to Cavallicri that 
we owe this invclligatiuti. He laid down this rule : 
As the fum of both the diameters is to one of them, 
Jo is the other to the diftance of the focus. All thefe 
rules conceriiiiig convex lenfes are applicable to thofe 
tliat are concave ; with this diCFrrence, titat the focus 
is on the contrary fide of the glafs, as will be particu- 
7 ,$ larly fliown in the fecond part of tliis treatife. 
r,..ii«Tal 'Phe principal cfFt-fts of t-.’lcfcopcs depend upon thefe 
maxims, viz. That objects appear larger in pro- 
ofu'li'- portion to tlic angles which they fubtend at the eye ; 
Cffsi. efiViJl is the fame whether the pencils of rays, 

by whicli objciSls are vifiblc to us, come diredlly from 
t!.c ohjedls themfclvcs, or from any place nearer to the 
t yc, where they may have been united fo as to form an 
image of the objeft ; bccaufe they iffuc again from 
ibofc points where there is no real fubilance, in certain 
(liredlion.s, in tbe fame manner as they did from the 
eorrefponding points in the objedls themfclvcs. 

111 fadl, therefore, all that is effedlcd by a telefcope 
1-', firft, to make fuch an image of a diftant objeft, by 
means of a lens or mirror; and then to give the eye 
fome afliftance for viewing that image as near as pof- 
fible : fo that the angle which it (hall fubtend at the 
eye, may be very large, compared with the angle which 
the objedl itfelf would fubtend in tbe fame (ituation. 
'I’his is done by means of an eyc-glafs, which fo re- 
fradls the pencils of rays, as that they may afterwards 
be brought to their feveral foci by the natural humours 
of the eye. But if the eye was fo formed as to be able 
to fee the image with fiifficieiit diftindlnefs at the fame 
dillancc without any eye-glafs, it would appear to hia 
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as much magnified as it does to another perfon who 
makes ufe of a glafs for that purpofe, though he would 
not in all cafes have fo large a field of view. 

If, inftcad of an eye-glafs, an objedl, or the image 
of an objedl, be looked at tbroiigh a fmall hole in a thin 
plate or piece of paper, held clofe to the eye, it maybe 
viewed very near to tlie eye, and, at tlic fame dillancc, 
the apparent magnitude of the objedl will be the fame 
in both cafes. For if the hole be fo fmall as to admit 
but a fiiiglc ray from every dillindl point of the objedl, 
thefe rays will fall upon the retina in as many other 
dillindl points, and make a dillindl image. They are 
only pencils or cones of rays, which have a fenlible 
bafe, as the breadth of the pupil, that are capable, by 
their fpreading on the retina, of producing an iudi- 
ftinrt image. As very few rays, however, can be 
admitted through a fmall hole, there will fcldom be 
light fufli.ciciit to view any objedl to advantage in this 
manner. 

If no image be adlually formed by the '’j'ci of the 
pencils without the eye, yet if, by the he*g of any eye- 
glafs, the pencils of rays (hall enter tl. plipil, juft as 
they would have done f.....‘ ‘•'I- . without the eye, 

the vil’ual angle will be the fame as if an image had 
adlually been formed in that place. Objedls will not 
appear inverted through this tclcfcopc, bccaufe the pen¬ 
cils whicli form the images of them, only crofs one an¬ 
other once, viz. at the objedl glafs, as in natural vi- 
fion they do in the pupil of the eye. 

Such is the telcfcope that was firft difeovered and Galilean 
ufed by philofophers ; and it is remarkable that it telefcope 
ftiould be of a much more diilicult conllrudlion than 
fome other kinds that have been invented fince. 
great iuconvcniciue attending it is, that the field otjjy,. 
view is exceedingly fmall. For fince the pencils of 
rays enter the eye very much diverging from one ano¬ 
ther, but few of them can be intercepted by the pu¬ 
pil, this inconvenience incrcufes with the magnifying 
power of the telefcope; fo that philofophers at this 
day cannot help wondering, that it was poflible, with 
filch an inftrument, for Galileo and others to have made 
the difeoveries they did. It mull have required incre¬ 
dible patience and addrefs. No other telefcope, how¬ 
ever, than this, was fo much as thought of for many 
years after the difeovery. Dcfcartcs, who wrote 30 
years after, mentions no others as adlually conilrudted, 
though Kepler had fuggelled fome. 

It is to this great man that we are indebted for thcTclefcopes 
conllrudlion of what we now call the ajlronomical /e/f. improved 
fcope, being the bell adapted for the purpofe of viewing *’1 
the heavenly bodies. The rationale of this inftrument is 
explained, and the advantages of it are clearly pointed 
out, by this philofopher, in his Catoptrics ; but, what ' 

is very furjirifing, he never adlually reduced his excel¬ 
lent theory into pradlice. Montucla conjedlures, that 
the reafon why he did not make trial of his new cou- 
ilrudlion was, his not being aware of the great increafe 
of the field of view; fo that being engaged in other 
purfuits, he might not think it of much confeqtiencc 
to take any pains about the conllrudlion of an inftru¬ 
ment, which could do little more than anfwer the fame 
purpofe i-itb thofe of which he was already pofleffed. 

He mult alfo have forcfien, that the length of this te¬ 
lefcope mull have been greater in proportion to its 
magnifying power j fo that it might appear to him to 

be 
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be upon the whole not quite fo good a conftniiStion as 
88 the former. 

HisnuthoJ It was not long, however, before Kepler’s new 
firll put m ftheme of a tekfeope war. execute«l j and the firJl per- 
foil who actually made an initvnent of this condruc- 
tion was Father Scheiner, who has given a deferiptioa 
ol it in his Rofa Ur/itm, publilhcd in i6jo. If, fay?, 
he, you infert two iimilar Iciifcs (that is, both convex) 
in a tObe, and place your eye at a convenient dillance, 
you will fee all terreftrial objcdls inverted, indeed, but 
iiiaipiined and very didinft, with a conlidcrablc extent 
of view'. He afterwards fubjuins an account t)f a te¬ 
kfeope of a different conllruftion, with two convex 
eye glaflcs, which again revorfes the images, and makes 
them appear in their natural polition. 'I'his difpofition 
of the knfes had alfo been pointed out by Kepkr, but 
had not been reduced to prafticc by him, any more 
than the former. This coiiHruclion, liowcver, aufwcr- 
Cil the end but very imperfectly ; and Father Rheita 
prcfently'*^ter hit upon a better coiiflrudiuii, uhng 
three eye ^Hes inffi^ of tw'o. This got the name 
of the Mo/m being chiefly ufed for terref- 

trial objedfs. 

The firll and laft of thefc condrudlions arc thofc 
which are noiv in common ufe. The proportion in 
which the fird Ickfcopc niagniiies, is as the focal 
length of the objcdl-glafs to that of the cye-glafs.— 
The only diH'crcnce between the Galilean telcfcopc 
and the other is, that the pencils by which the extre¬ 
mities of any objeft are feen in this cafe, enter the eye 
diverging; whereas, in the other, they enter it con- 
verging ; but if the fphcrc of concavity in the eye- 
glafs of the Galilean telcfcopc be equal to the fphcrc 
of convexity in the eyc-glafs of another telcfcopc, their 
magnifying power will be the fame. The concave 
eye-glafs, however, being plated between the objedl- 
glafs and its focus, the G.ilikaii tclefcopc will be 
Ihortcr than the other, by twice the focal length of 
the eye-glafs. Confcqucnlly, if the length of the te- 
lefcopes be the fame, the Galilean will have the greater 
g,j magnifying pow'er. 

Huygens The invention of the telefcope and m!crofci>pe liav- 
^reatly im- iiig incited mathematicians to a more careful dudy of 
proves the dioptrics, and this having foon become almod a per- 
ofSthliner fckncc, by means of the difcoveiy of .Sncllius, 
and Rheiw. <h'ffcrcnt condrudlions were offered to the public. 

Huygens was particularly eminent for his fydenaatic 
knowledge of the fubjedl, and is the author of the 
chief improvements which have been made on all the 
dioptric^ iiidruments till the time of Mr Dollontl’s 
difeovery. He was well acquainted with the theory 
of aberration arifing from the fphcrical figure of the 
glades, and has Ihowcd fcvcral ingenious methods of 
diminifliiiig them by proper eondructions of the eye¬ 
pieces. He fird Ihowed the advantages of two eyc- 
glades on the allronomical tekfeope and double mi- 
crofeope, and gave rules for this condruflion, which 
both enlarges the field and (hortens the indrument. 
Mr Dolloiid adapted his condiuclion to the terredrial 
telefcope of Dc Rheita ; and his live eye-glades are no¬ 
thing but the Fluygcnian eye-piece doubled. This 
condruction has been too Uallily given up by the ar- 
tills of the prefent day for another, alfo of Mr Dol- 
lond’s, of four glades. 

, V'ifiou is more diilinfl in the Galilean telefcope than 
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ill the other, owing peihaps in part to there being no 90 
intermediate image between the eye and the 
lielides the eye-glafs being very thin in ihe centre, 
the rap will be Icfs liable to be Jidurte4by irregula-^^,^,^^^Jp,,_ 
ritks in the fubllance of the glafs. Wliatcver be the 
caufc, wc can fometimes fee Jupiter’s fatcllitcs very 
clearly in a Galilean telefcope not more than twenty 
inches or two feet long ; when one of four or five feet, 
of the common fort, will hardly make them viiible. 91 

The fame Father Rheita, to whom wc are indebted Binocular 
for the ufeful condruitioii of a telefcope fr-r 
olijedls, invented a binocular tekfeope, which Father 
Cherubin, of Orleans, endeavoured to bring into ufe 
afterwards. It confids of two tclefcupcs fadeued to¬ 
gether, and made to point to the fame objcdl. When 
tills iiidruincnt is well fi.xed, the olijctl appears larger, 
and nearer to the eye, when it is teen through both 
the tekfeopes, than through one of them only, though 
they have the very fame magnifying power. But this 
is only an illuliun, oecafuiiK-d by the ftroiiger impref- 
fioii that two equal images, equally illuminated, make 
upon the eye. This advantage, however, is couiiter- 
bulaiiced by the inconvenience attending the ufe of it. 9^ 

The fird who didinguilhed themfelvcs in grindingTekUepes 
tekfcopic glades were two. Italians, F.udachio Divirii "f'-’'"‘i;*'?* 
at Rome, and Campaiii at Bologna, vvhofe fame was®‘'“*** 
much fuperior to that of Hivini, or that of any other 
perfon of his time ; though Divini iiimfelf pretended, 
that, in all the trials that were made with their glades, 
his, of a great focal didaiicc, performed belter than 
thofe of Campnui, and that Lis rival was not willing 
to try them fairly, vn.. with equal eyc-gladcs. It is 
generally fuppofed, however, that Campani really ex¬ 
celled Divini, both in the goodnefs and the focal length 
of his objecl-glades. It was with tclcfcopes made by 
Campani that Cudiiii difeovered the neared fatclliten 
of Saturn. They were made by the exprefi order of 
Louis XIV. and were cf 86, 100, and 136 I’ltrifiaii 
fci't focal length. 

Campuni fold his leiifcs for a great price, and took 
every polUbk method to keep his art of making tliein 
a fccret. His laboratory was inacccdibk to all the 
world, till after his death ; when it was purchafed by 
Pope Bcncdidl XIV. who made a prefent of it to the 
academy called the Injlitule, edablilhcd in that city ; 
and by the account which M. Fougcroux has given of 
what he could difeover from it, wc learn, that (except 
a machine, which M. Campani coiillru<!ded, to work 
the bafons on which he ground liis glaffes) the gond- 
nefs of his lenfes depended upon the ckaruefs of his 
giiifs, his Venetian tripoli, the paper with which he 
pulillied his glades, and liis great ikill and addrefs as 
a workman. It was alfo the general opinion at Bo¬ 
logna, that he owed a great part of his rejiutation 
to the fecrecy and air of myftery which lie affefled ; 
and that he made a great number of objeet-glafks 
which he rcjeilcd, ihowing only thofc that were very 
good. He made few Icufes of a very great focal di- 
Itancc; and having the misfortune to break one of 
141 feet in two pieces, he took incredible pains to 
join the two parts together, which be did at length 
edeiSually, fo that it was ufed as if it had been entire ; 
but it is not probable that he would have taken fo 
much pains about it, if, as he pretcii'lcd, he could 
very eafily have made auotlier as good. 
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Sir Paul Neille, Dr Kocike fays, made telefcopes 
of 36 fict, pretty good, and one of 50, Iiut not of 
proportional g«>odiicfsi Afterwards Mr Reive firft, 
and then Mr JCux, who were the moll celebrated in 
England as gn'iulera of optic irlaffes, made fome good 
Ones of 50 and (>o feet focal diflance, and Mr Cox 
made one of loo; but how good. Dr Hooke could 
not ad'ert. 

Koreiii alfo, in France, made olijcfl glalfes of a great 
focal length, one of whiili he prriented to the Royal 
Society ; but we do not find any particular account of 
93 their goodm-fs. 

nar'^ 'rh^-a lefpcc't to the focal length of tekfropes, thefe 

gi")^maJe others were far exci'cdcd by M. Aiixout, who 

by M. made one objc£l-glafs of 600 feet focus ; but he was 

Auaouc. never able to manage it, fo as to make any ufe of it, 

Hartfocker is even laid to have made fume of a Hill 
greater focal length ; but this ingenious mechanic, 
finding it inipofTible to make ufc ot objcCt-glaifes the 
focal diilance of wiiicli was much Icfs than this, when 
they were enclofed in a-tiibe, contrived a method of 
ufing them without a tube, by fixing them at the top 
of a tree, a high wall, or the roof a houfe. 

94 Mr Huygens, who was alfo an excellent mechanic 
uied wTh* coiillderablc improvements in the method of 

out tubeJ ohjedl-glafs without a tube. He placed it 

at the top of a very long pole, having previimfly en^ 
clofcd it in a Ihort tube, which was made to turn in 
all dire£lions by means of a ball and focket. The axis 
of this tube he could command with a fine filken 
firing, fo as to bring it into a line with the axis of 
another fnort tube which he held in his hand, and 
which contained the eye-glafs. In this method he 
could make ule of objcdi-ghilTes of the greatell magni- 
fying power, at whatever altitude his objedl was, and 
even in the zciiitli, provided his pole was as long as 
his telcfcope ; and to adapt it to the view of objedls of 
different altitudes, he had a contrivance, by which he 
eouhi raife or dvprefs a Aage tliat fupported his ob- 
jcf.t-glafs at pleafurc*. 

M. De la Hire, made fome improvement in this 
method of managing the obji,£l-glafs, fixing it in the 
centre of a board, and not in a tijfse ; but as it is not 
probable that this method will ever be made ufe of, 
fince the difeovery of both reflefting and achromatic 
telefcopes, which arc now brought to great perfcdlion, 
and have even micrometers adapted to them, we fliall 
not deferibe this apparatus minutely; but fliall only 
give a drawing of M. Huygens’s pole, which, with 
a very fhort explanation, will be fufficient for the pur- 
pofe. In fig. I. a reprefents a pulley, by the help of 
CCCLIV * ftager, </, e,f, ( that fupports the objeA-glafs 

I, and the apparatus belonging to it), may be raifed 
higher or lower at pleafure, the whole being counter- 
poifed by the weight h, failened to a firing n. Is 
a weight, by means of which the centre of gravity of 
the apparatus belonging to the objc£l-glafs is kept in 
the ball and focket, fo that it may be eafily managed 
by the firing /11, and its axis brought into a line with 
the eyc-glafs at o. When it was very dark, M. Huy- 
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gens was obliged to make kis objeA-glafs vifible by a 
hintern, y, fo conflru£led as to throw the rays of light 
in a parallel dirc£lion up to it. 

The recoIIe6lion of the incredible pains which phi* 
lofophers of the lafl age took in making obfervations, 
and the great expences they were obliged to be at for 
that purpofe, fliould make us fenfible of the obligations 
we are under to fuch men as Gregory, Newton, and 
Dollond, who have enabled us to get clearer and more 
fatisfadlory views of the remote parts of our fyfleni, 
with much lefs labour and cxpence ; and fhould like- 
wife make us more diligent and folicitous to derive all 
the advantages we poffibly can from fuch capital im¬ 
provements. 

The reafon why it is neceffary to make the common why diop 
dioptric telefcopes fo very long, is, that the length of trie telc- 
them mutt be increafed in no lefs a proportion than jl"'’?'-’* 
the duplicate of the increafe of their magnifying power; j * 

fo that, in order to magnify twice as much as before, *' 
with the fame light and dillinftnefs, the telcfcope mull 
be lengthened four times ; and to magolffy thrice as 
much, nine times; and fo on* ^ Of the* 

Before we mention ^Kttfcoptt it mutt 

obferved, that M* Auzout, in a paper delivered to the refrtaing 
Royal Society, obferved, that the apertures which the telefcopes, 
objcft-glaffes of refradliiig telefcopes can bear with 
diftindlncfs, are in about a fub-dupliratc proportion to 
their lengths ; and upou this fuppofition he drew up a 
tabic of the apertures proper for object-glaflcs of a 
great variety of focal lengths, from 4 inches to 403 , 
feet. Upon this occafion, however, Dr Flooke ob¬ 
ferved, that the fame glafs will bear a greater or lefs 
aperture, according to the lefs or greater light of the 
obje^. If, for tnllaiice, he was viewing the fun, or 
Venus, or any of the fixed ftars, he ufed fmaller aper¬ 
tures : but if he wanted to view the moon by day¬ 
light ; or Saturn, Jupiter, or Mars, by night, he ufed 
a larger aperture. 

But the merit of all thefe improvements was in a 
mamicr cancelled by the difeovery of the much more 
commodious rejle3ing ielefcope. For a refradliiig tele- 
fcope, even of 1000 feet focus, fuppofing it poliible to 
be made ufe of, could not be made to magnify with 
diftinftiiefs more than 1000 times ; whereas a reflcdl- 
ing telefcope, not exceeding 9 or to feet will magnify 
1200 times. 

“ It mutt be acknowledged (fays Dr Smith in his 9 ? 
Complete Syftem of Optics), that Mr James Gregory of^^ reXa* 
Aberdeen was the firll inventor of the refledliiig tele- 
fcope ; but his conltrudlion is quite different from Sirfeope. 
Ifaac Newton’s, and not nearly fo advantageous.” 

But, according to Dr Pringle, Merfcniius was the 
man who entertained the firft thought of a refleClor. 

A telefcope with fpccula he certainly propofed to the 
celebrated Defeartes many years before Gregory’s in¬ 
vention, though indeed in a manner fo very uiifatisfac- 
tory, that Defeartes, who had given particular atten¬ 
tion to the improvement of the telefcope, was fo far 
from approving the pvopofal, that he endeavoured to 
convince Merfennus of its fallacy (a). Dr Smith, 

it 


(b) Lettres de Defcartee, Tom. II. printed at Paris in 1657, lett. 29. and 32. See this point difeufled by 
two learned and candid authors, M. le Roy in the Encyrlopedie tinder the article V'ele/cope, and M. Montecula in 
■ifj/l. de Matliem. Tom. II. p. 644. 
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it appear*, had never perufed the two letters of Def- 
cartes to Merfennus which briefly touch on that fub- 
jeft. 

Again, As to'his aflcition, that Gregory’s conftruc- 
tion was not nearly fo advantageous as Newton’s, it 
may be accounted for from his having fet it down ear¬ 
ly ill the cotnpofitiuii of his work, and forgetting to 
qualify it afterwards, when, before the publication, he 
had received pretty fine information to the contrary. 
Or perhaps he was influenced by the example of l 3 r 
Bradley, who had been a moil luccefsful obferver, and 
yet had always preferred the Newtonian tclefcojre to 
the other. But we mull certainly adjudge the fupe- 
riority to. the latter, as that is now, and has been for 
feveral years pall, the only iuflrumeiit of the kind in 
requelt. 

Gregory, a young man of an uncommon genius, 
was led to the invention, in fcckiiig to corred two im- 
pcrfedlions of the common telefcope : the firft was its 
too greafcJeugth, which made it lef* manageable ; the 
fecund, tliSV inenrrirdtuel's of the image. Mathemati¬ 
cians had ^nqnftni^ jrt L-that a pencil of rays could 
not be coUcfl.eti*ij.''-^I^P^^* joint by a fpherical lens j 
and alfo, that the lOta^'tii^ni'mitted by ftich a lens 
would be in fome degree incurvated. Thefe incon- 
venieiicies he believed would be obviated by fubflituting 
for tlie objedt ghifs a metallic fpceuliun, of a parabo¬ 
lic figure, to receive the image, and to refleft it to¬ 
wards a iinall fpecuhim of the fame metal: tliis again 
was to return the image to an eye-glafs placed behind 
the great fpcculum, wliicli for tliat purpofe was to be 
perforated in its centre. This eunflrudlion he pnblifli- 
ed in 1663, in his Optica Promola. But as Gregory, 
by his own account, was endowed with no mechanical 
dexterity, nor could find any workman capable of rea¬ 
lising his invention, after foinc fruitkTs attempts in that 
way he was obliged to give up the purfuit: and pro¬ 
bably, had not fome new difcoverics been made in liglit 
and colours, a refiafting telefcope would ifever more 
have been thought of, cunfidering the ddficulty of t!ic 
execution, and the fmall advantages that could accrue 
from it, deducible from the principles of optics tliat 
were then known. 

But Newton, whofc genius for experimental know¬ 
ledge was equal to th'at for gfometry, happily inter- 
pofed, and faved this noble invention from well nigh 
perilhing in its infant ftate. He likewife at an early 
period of life hid applied himfelf to the improvement 
of the telefcope ; but imagining that Gregory’s fpe- 
cula were neither very neceflary, nor likely to be exe¬ 
cuted, he began with pr«fecuting the views of Defcar- 
tes, who aimed at making a more perfect image of an 
objeft, by grinding Icnfes, not to the figure of afphecc, 
but to that of one of the conic fedfions. Now, wbilft 
he was thus employed, three years after Gregory’s 
publication, he happened to take to the examination 
of the Colours, formed by a prifin, and having by the 
means of that iimple inftrnmcnt difcovered the difl’er- 
«at refrangibility of the rays of light, he then per¬ 
ceived that the errors of telefcope* arifing from that 
caufc alone, wtre fome hundred times greater than 
fuch as were occafioned by the fpherical figure of 
Icnfes. This circuinftance forced, as it were, Newton 
to fall into Gregory’s track, and to turn his thoughts 
to Tcfledtots* " The different refrangibility of tliu 
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rays of light (fays he, in a letter to Mr Oldenburg, 
fecretary to the Royal Society, dated in Feb. 1672) 
made me take reflediions into confideration ; and find¬ 
ing them regular, fo that the angle of refledlion of all 
foits of rays was equal to the angle of incidence, I tin- 
derftood that by their mediation optic iiillruments 
might be brought to any degree of perfedliou imagin- 
able, providing a reflecting fubilanee could be found 
which would polifh as finely as glafs, and reflcdl as 
much light as glafs traufniits, and the art of conunu- 
iiicating to it a parabolic figure be alfo obtained. A- 
midll thefe thoughts I was forced from Cambridge by 
the intervening plague, and it was more than two years 
before I proceeded further.” 

It appears, then, that if Newton was not the firft 
inventor of the rcflcdling telefcope, he Was the main 
and cffvdlual inventor. By the force of his. admirable 
genius, he fell upon this new property of light; and 
thereby found, that all leiifcs, of whatever figure, would 
be affeded more or lefs with fuch prifmatic aberrations 
of the rays as would be an infuperabie obltaclc to the 
perfe6fioii of a dioptric telefcope. 

It was towards the end of 1668, or in the beginning 
of the following year, when Newton being thus obli¬ 
ged to have rccourfe t» refleftors, and not r.-Iying on 
any artificer for making his fpecula, fet about the work- 
himfelf, and early in the year 1672 completed two 
fmall refledling telefcupes. In thefe he ground the 
great fpcculum into a fpherical concave ; not but that 
he approved of the parabolic formpropofed by Grego¬ 
ry, though he found himfelf unable to accumplifh it. 
In the letter that accompanied one of thefe iiillruments 
which he prcfeiited to the Society, he writes, “ that 
though he then defpaired of performing that W'ork (to 
wit, the parabolic figure of .he great fpcculum) by 
geomclrical rules, yet he doubted uot but that the 
thing might in fume mealure be accumplKlied by me 
chanieal devices.” 

Not Id’s did the difficulty appear to find a metallic 
fiibflancc that would be of a proper hardiiefs, have the 
feweft pores, and receive the fnioothcft polifli; a dif¬ 
ficulty ill truth which he deemed ultnufi imfurmount- 
able, when he confidcred, tliat every irregularity in a 
rcflcftiiig furface would make the rays of light ttray 
five or fix times mure out of their due couife, than the 
like in egularitics in a iefra£ting one. In anotlier let¬ 
ter, written foon after, be tells the fecretary, “ that 
he was very ffufible that metal refledls lefs light than 
glafs tranfmits; but as he had found fome metallic 
fubilaiires to be more llrongly rcfleiftivc than others, 
to polifh better, and to be freer from tarnifliirig 
than others, fo he hoped that there might in time be 
found out fome fubllances much freer from thefe 
incoiivcniencies than any yet known.” Newton there¬ 
fore laboured till he fou.id a compofition that anfwcr- 
cd in fome degree, and left it to thofe who fhould' 
come after him to find a better, and prefented a re- 
flecliag telefcope to the Royal Society; from whom he 
received fuch thanks as were due to fo curious and fo 
valuables prefciit. And Huygenr., one of the greateft 
geniufes of the age, and himfelf a dilliiigtiilhcd impro¬ 
ver of the refractor, no fooiicr wa.s informed by Mr 
Oldenburg of the difeovtry, than he wrote in anfwer, 
“ that it was an admirable telefcope ; and that Mr 
JS[v:wlou bad well confidcred the advairtige which av 

coucavcc 
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concsve fpcculum liad above convex glalTcs in colleft- 
ing the parallel rays, which according to his own cal¬ 
culation was very great ; Hence that Mr Newton 
could giv’e a far greater aperture to that fpeculum than 
to an objeft glafa of the fame dillance of focus, and 
coiifequently much more magnify in his way than by 
an onlinary telefcope : Befules, that by the rcfle<Slor 
he avoided an inconvenience infeparablc from objefl 
glades, which was the obliquity of both their fur- 
faces, which vitiated the refraftion of the rays that 
pafs towards the lides of the glafs, and did more hurt 
than men were aware of; Again, That by the mere 
refleftion of the metalline fpeculum there were not fo 
many rays loft as in glaflcs, which reflcdlcd a confi- 
derable quantity by each of their furfaccs, and befides 
intercepted many of them by the obfeurity of their 
matter: That the main bufinefs w'ould be, to find a 
matter for thjg fpeculum that would bear as good and 
even a polifti as glafs. Laftly, He believed that Mr 
Newton had not been without confidcring the advan¬ 
tage w'hich a parabolic fpeculum would have over a 
fpherical one in this conftrudlion ; but had defpaircd, 
as he himfelf had done, of working other furfaccs than 
fpherical ones with due cxaAnefs.” Huygens was not 
fatisfied with thus expreffing to the fociety his high 
approbation of the late invention ; but drew up a fa¬ 
vourable account of the new telefcope, which he caufed 
to he publiftied in the yonrnal dei Sfavant for the year 
1672, and by that channel it was foon known over 
Europe. 

But how excellent foever the contrivance was; how 
well foever fupported and announced to the public; 
yet whether it was that the artifts were deterred ^y 
the dilRcuIty and labour of the work, or that the dif- 
coveries even of a Newton were not to be exempted 
from the general fatality attending great and ufcful in¬ 
ventions, the tnaling a Jlew and vexatious progrefs to the 
authors ; the faft is, that, excepting an unfncccfsful 
attempt which the fociety made, by employing an 
artificer to imitate the Newtonian conftrudlion, but 
upon a larger fcale, and a difguifed Gregorian tele- 
fcopc, fet up by Caflegrain abroad at a rival to New¬ 
ton’s, and that in theory only (for it was never put in 
execution by the author), no rcflcflor was beard of for 
nearly half a century after. But when that period was 
elapfcd, a rcfledling telefcope was at laft produced to 
the world of the Newtonian conftniftion by Dr Had¬ 
ley, which the author had the fatisfaAion to find 
exceuted in fuch a manner as left no room to fear 
that the invention would any lunger continue in ob¬ 
feurity. 

This memorable event was owing to tlic genius, 
dexterity, and application, of Mr Hadley the in¬ 
ventor of the rcflcdling quadrant, another moll va¬ 
luable inftrument. The two tclefcopcs which New- 
te)n had made were but fix inches long, were held 
in the hand for viewing objcdls, and in power were 
compared to a fix feet rcfradlor ; whereas Had¬ 
ley’s was above five feet long, W’as provided with a 
well-contrived apparatus for managing it, and equalled 
in performance the famous aerial tilcfcopcof Huy¬ 
gens of 123 feet in length. Excepting at to the man¬ 
ner of making the fpccula, we have, in the TranfaAions 
of 1723, a complete defeription, with a figure, of this 
telefcope, together with that of the machine for mov- 
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ing it; but, by a flrange omiflion, Newton’s name it 
not once mentioned in that paper, fo that any per- 
foii not acquainted with the hiftory of the inven¬ 
tion, and reading that account only, might be apt 
to conclude that Hadley bad been the foie contriver 
of it. 

The fame celebrated artift, after finilhing two tclc- 
fcopes of the Newtonian conllrudlion, accomphlhed a 
third in the Gregorian way ; but, it would feem, lefs 
fuccefsfully, by Dr Smith's declaring fo ftrongly in 
favour of the other. Mr Hadley fpared no pains to 
inftruA Mr Molyneux and the reverend Dr Bradley ; 
and when thofe gentlemen had made a fufficient pro¬ 
ficiency in the art, being defirous that thefe,tclefcopcs 
{hould become more public, they liberally communi¬ 
cated to fume of the principal inftrument makers of 
Eondoii the knowledge they had acquired from him. 

Now fuch fcholars, as it is eafy to imagine, foon ad¬ 
vanced beyond their matters, and completed refleflore 
by other and better methods than wha^jiiad been 
taught them. / 

Certain it is, at leaft, that Mr Jamys feiort, as early 
as the year 1734, had figS*'^d&#»Aii'Vhelf at Edinburgh 
by his work of this kind. Mr Maclaurin wrote that 
year to Dr Jurin, “ that Mr Short, who had begun 
with making glafs fpecula, was then applying himfelf 
to improve the metallic; and that, by taking care 
of the figure, he was enabled to give them larger 
apertures -than others had done ; and that upon the 
whole they furpaffed in perfeftion all that he had 
feen of other workmen.” He added, ” that Mr 
Short’s telefcopes were all of the Gregorian conftruc- 
tion } and that he had much improved that excellent 
invention.” ’riiis charadter of excellence Mr Short 
maintained to the laft ; and with the more facility, as 
he had been well grounded both in the geometrical 
and philofophical ^irinciples of optics, and upon the 
V'hole was a moft intelligent perfon in whatever relat¬ 
ed to his profeffion. It was fuppofed he had fallen 
upon a method of giving the parabolic figure to his 
great fpeculum; a point of perfedlion that Gregory 
and Newton had wiflied for, but defpaircd of attain¬ 
ing ; and that Hadley had never, as far as wc know, 
attempted, either in his Newtonian or Gregorian te¬ 
lefcope. Mr Short indeed faid he had acquired that 
faculty, but never would tell by what peculiar means 
he effedted it; fo that the fecret of working that con¬ 
figuration, whatever it was, as far as it then appear¬ 
ed, died with that ingenious artift. Mr Mudge, how¬ 
ever, hath lately realized the expedlation of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, who, above too years ago, prefaged that 
the public would one day poffefs a parabolic fpeculum, 
not accomplilhed by mathematical rules, but by me¬ 
chanical devices. 

This was a dejidcratum, but it was not the only 
want fupplied by this gentleman : h-- has taught us 
likewifc a better compofiliou of metals for the Ipccu- 
la, how to grind them better, and how to give them a 
finer polifti; and this laft part (namely, the nobib), 
he remarks, was the moll difficult and efTcetial of the 
whole operation. “ In a word (fays Sir Ji'lin JVingh ), 

I am of opinion, there is no optician in great city 
(which hath been fo long and fo jtiftly renowned for 
ingenious and dexterous makirs of every l-.ind of ma¬ 
thematical inftruments) fo paitial to his o\ni abilities 
2 as 
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ai5 not to Qcknowlcdpje, that, however fome parts of 
the mechanical proccfs now difclofcd might have been 
known before by individuals of the profeflion, yet 
that Mr Mudge hath opened to them all foine new 
and important lights, and tipon the whole hath 
greatly improved the art of making refledting tclc- 

Mr ?’d- 

w iril»’i,im- reverend and ingenious John Edwards de* 

prov;!in.iiib'''otcd much of his time to the improvement of re- 
iil the re- fledting tclefcopes, and brought them to fuch perfec- 
lledting te- tion, that Dr Maflcelyne, the aftronomer royal, found 
Idcope. tclefcop es conftrudled by him to furpafs in hrightnefs, 

and other elTentials, thofe of the fame fize made by 
the bclKprtifts in London. The chief excellence of 
his tclcfcopcs arifes from the compofition, which, from 
various trials on metals and fcinimetals, he difeovered 
for the fpecula, and from the true parabolic figure, 
which, by long pradlice, be had und a method of 
giving them, preferable to any that was known before 
him. Pits dircdlioiis for the compofition of fpecula, 
and for c^ing, grinding, and polifliing them, were 
publi(hed,i)/order ^ the commiflioners of longitude, 
at the end of Almanack for the year 

1787. To the fame alalianack is alfo annexed his ac¬ 
count of the caufc and cure of the tremors which par¬ 
ticularly affedl relledling telcfcopes more than refract¬ 
ing one, together with remaiks on the faid tremors 
by Dr Malkelyne. See Telkscoi’E. 

But in conlh'udling refledling telefeopes of extraor¬ 
dinary magnifying powers. Dr Herfchcl has difplayed 
fliill and ingenuity furpafling all his predeccil'ors in 
this department of mechanics. He has made them 
from 7, 10, 20, to even 40feet inlengtli; and w'ith the 
inilrument of thefe latter dimcnfioiib he is now em¬ 
ployed in making difeoveries in aftronomy. Of its 
con(lru£lion, magnifying powers, and the cm ions col- 
leftion of machinery by which it is fupported and 
moved from one part of the heavens to another, ac¬ 
counts will be given under the word, Ti.' 1 scope. 

The grcatell improvement in rvfrttdtn^ tclcicopes 
hitherto made public (c) is that of Mr Dolloud, of 
which an account has already been given in a preced¬ 
ing fcL*ion, wl^reiu his difcovSrics in the fcieiicc of 
optics were explained. But, b'-udes the obligation 
we are under to him for correCling the aberration of 
the rays of light in the focus of objcft-glaiTcs, nrifing 
from their different refrangibility, he made another 
confiderablc ituprorcmciit in tclcfcopcs, viz. by cor- 
refting, in a great meafiire, both this kind of aberra¬ 
tion, and alfo that which arifes from the fpheriral 
form of lenfes by an expedient of a very dilferent na- 
100 ture ; viz. increaiing the number of eyc-glafies. 

Acsoimt of If any perfon, fays he, would have the vifu.d angle 
Mr l)nU of a telefcope to contain 20 degrees, the extreme peii- 
bmd’s im- pjjg Qp jIij. yr refracted in an angle 

provcmeiits^j. degrees ; which, if it be performed by one eyc- 
clafs, will caufe an aberration from the figure, in pro- 
^ VoL. XIII. Part I. 
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portion to the cube of that angle ; but if two g'.uTc'. 
are fo proportioned and fituated, ao that the rcrni.tion 
may be equally divided between them, tliey will each 
of them produce a refradion equal to half the leqiiiud 
angle; and therefoie, the aberration being in propoi- 
tion to the cube of half tlic angle taken twice ovei, 
will be but a fourtii part of that which i. in propor¬ 
tion to the cube of the whole angle; bccanfc iwiee 
the cube of i is but ^ of the cube of 2 ; fo the aber¬ 
ration from the figure, wlicre two tyc-ghifres arc 
rightly proportioned, is but a fourth of what it rniiil 
unavoidably be, w'here the whole is pci formed by a 
finglc eye-glafs. By the fame way of reafoning, w lien 
the rcfradlion is divided between three giallVs, the 
aberration will be found to be but the ninili part of 
what would be produced from a finglc glafs ; beraiife 
three times the cube of i is but one-ninth of the cube 
of 3. Whence it appears, that by increafiiig’the nuir.- 
ber of cye-glaflcs, the indiHiiidners which is ohferv- 
ed near the borders of the field of a telefcope may 
be very much dimiiiidied, though not entirely taken 
away. 

The method of correcling the errors arifing from 
the different rcfraiigihility of light is of a difl'ereiit coa- 
fideration from the former. I'or, whereas the errors 
from tlie figure can only be diminifhed in a certain pro¬ 
portion according to the number of glaffcs, in this they 
may be cntiicly corrciffed by the addition of only one 
glafs; as wc find in the allroiiomical telefcope, that two 
cye-glaffcs, rightly proportioned, will caufc the edges 
of objects to appear free fiom colours, quite to the 
borders of the field. Alfo in the day telefcope, where 
no more than two eye-glaffes are abfoliitcly neceffary 
for credling the objcCl, wc find, that by the addition 
of a third, rightly fituated, the colours, which would 
otherwife make the image confufed, are eutiri'lv le- 
moved. This, however, is to be uiulei'ilooj wiiU 
fome limitation : for though the different coloiii. in¬ 
to which the extreme pencils muff ncccffarily be d’- 
viJed by the edges of the cye-glalfes, may in tins raa”- 
ner be brought to the eye in a dirertion paiMllcI lo 
each other, lo as, by the huriimirs of the lyc, lo be 
made lo converge to a point on tiie retina; yet, if tlif 
glalfes exceed a certain Ictiglh, t)i" eoiours may be 
fpread loo wiilc to be cajiahle of beiag adm.lted 
through the pupil or aperture of the eye ; v.hieli il the 
reafon, that in long tclcfcopcs, eonffrucud 111 the eoni- 
mon manner, with three eye-glarfes, the liehl ii aUvavs 
very much contrafted. 

Tlicfe confideratior.s fii ff fel Mr D.jlloiid on conti i .- 
iiig how to enlarge- the field, by increafiiig the niuii- 
beT of eyc-glaffes without any hiiideiance lo the diffmel- 
nefs or brightnefs of the image; and tli.nigh oifnts 
had been about the fame work lufore, y.L, uLf.’i ving 
that fome five-glafs itlL-fcopes which Wvi'c then ma'le" 
would admit of f.n lher imj'roveinciit, he cndi avoiircd 
to conllrucl one with the fame iiun.Lw of ghdil-.i in a 
M m Inlttr 


(r) Dr Blair’s difeovery, mentioned N® 19. will undoubtedly lead to imjirovemcnts fopirior to thofe of 
Dolloud ; but as his memoir on the luhjciSt is not yet publifUed, we feel not ourfeKes at lihei ly to make longer 
extrai^s from it. The reader will fee the whole in the Philofophieal Traidactions ol tlie Uoy.d boculy of 
Edinburgh, whenever that body fliall be plcafcd to favour the public with a third Mdutne of nined 
labours. 
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hotter manner; which fo far anfwered his espcdations, 
a.H to be allowed by the belt judges to be aconliderablc 
improvement on the former. 

Eni'o.jr.iged by tliis fucct-fs, he refolved to try if he 
could not make fome farther enlargement of the field, 
by tl;c addition of aiiotlicr glafs, and by placing and 
proportioning the glalfcs in fuch a manner as to cor¬ 
rect the abci rations as much as pofiibic, without any 
detriment to the didin^lncrs : and at lad be obtained 
as large a field as is convenient or neceflary, and that 
even i:i the longed telefcopcs th.lt can be made. 

'riiefe telcfeopes with fix glaffcs having been well 
receited, and fome of them being gone into foreign 
parts, it fecraed a proper time to the author to fettle 
the date of his invention ; on which account be drew' 
up a letter, whieli be addrell'cd to Mr Short, and which 
was read at the Royal Society, March i. 1753 (») . 
Various other attempts were made about this time 

*to (horten and otherwife improve telefcopes. Among 
propillal to,- 

te- “’‘de we may jud mentjon that 01 Mr Caleb Smith, 
fiopcs. who, aficrgiving much .ittention to thefuhjeft, thought 
that he had found it pollible to reflify the errors w'hich 
arife from the diiferent degrees of refrangibility, on 
the principle that their fines of refraftion, or rays 
differently refrangible, are to one another in a given 
proportion, when their fines of incidence arc equal; 
and the method which he propofed for this purpofe 
was to make the fpeculums of glafs inllead of metal, 
the two fiirfaccs having different degrees of concavity, 
lint we do not find that this feheme was ever execut¬ 
ed : nor is it probable, for reafous which have been men- 
tioned, that any advantage could be made of it. 
Kquatorial To Mr Short we are indebted for the excellent con- 
rdcfvopi;, trivance of an equatorial telefcopc, or, as he likewife 
called it, a portahle ohfervatory ; lor with it pretty ac- 
curate obl'ervatioiis may he made with very little trouble, 
by ihofc who have no building adapted to the purpofe. 
The indnimcnt confids of an ingenious piece of ma¬ 
chinery, by the lielp of which a telefcope mounted 
upon it may be directed to any degree of right afeen- 
fion or declination, fo that the place of any of the 
heavenly bodies being known, they may he found 
without any trouble, even in the day time. Alfo, 
being made to turn parallel to the equator, any ohjctl: 
is cnfiiy kept in \iew, or recovered, without moving 
the eye from its fituatioti. lly this indrument, Mr 
Short informs us, that mod of the d.ars of the firft 
and fecond magnitude have been fecn even at mid 
day, and the fun (liiuing bright ; as alfo Mercury, 
Venus, and Jupiter. Saturn and Mars are not fo enfy 
to he feen, on account of the faintnefs of tl eir light, 
except when the fun is but a few hours above the ho- 
ri7on. This particular effeft depends upon tlic tele¬ 
fcopc excluding altnod all the light, except what 
comes from the objett itfclf, and which might other- 
wife efface the imprcflloii made by its weaker light 
tijioii the eye. Any telefcopc of the fame magnifying 
power would have the fame effect, could we be fure of 
pojiiting It right, h’or the fame reafon, alfo, it is that 
(tars are vil'lde in llie day time from the bottom of a 
deep pit. Mr Ranifdcn has lately invented a poriablt 
olfi'rvalury or eqvatoriul wl'.ich may perhaps 
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ftqierfede the ufc of Mr Short’s. See Astronomy, 

10-, 

In order to enable us to fee the fixed dars in the How to ob- 
day time, it is neceflary to exclude the txtraneousi^ive the 
light as much as poflible. For this reafoti the greater liars in tUc 
magnifying power of any telefcopc is ufed, the more‘'•' 3 't™**- 
cafily a fixed dar will be diffinguilhcd in the day time ; ^ 

tite light of the dar remaining the fame in all mag* 
nifying powers of the fame telefcopc, but the ground 
upon which it is feen becoming darker by inerenfing 
the magnifying power ; and the vifibility of a dar de¬ 
pends very much upon tlie difference between its own 
light and that of the ground upon which it is feen. A 
fixed dar will be very nearly equally vifible vyrth tele¬ 
fcopes of very different apertures, provided the mag- 
nifying power remains the fame. 

If a comet, or any other lieavenly body, be viewed 
through this cqe » rial telefcopc, properly redified, it 
is fecn immediately by the help of the fame inrehinery 
what is its true place in the heavens. Othewi allroiio- 
mical problems may alfo be folved by it,/s;tth great 
eafe and certainty. * T04 

M. Alpinus propofes t«9l3^«4^ie.,/kifac8 of long te- Mr JRpi- 
lefcopcs at right angles, fixiag a plane mirror in the 
angle, in order to make them more commodious fotbnidingW' 
viewing objects near the zenith of the obferver ; and tubes of to- 
hc gives particular indrudions how to make them in Idiopes 
th is form, efpccially when they are funiiilied with mi¬ 
crometers. We arc alfo informed that a little plane 
fpeculuni is fuitietimes placed betwixt the laft eye-glafs 
and the eye in the refteding telefcopes, at an angle of 
43°, for the fame purpofe. 

Thf invention of Mic&oscopes was not much later 
than that of telefcopes ; and, according to Borellus, Mkro- 
whofe acvoimt we do not find to have been called in ” 
queilion by any perfun, wc are indebted for them to 
the fame author, at lead to Z. Jaufen, in cunjuudion 
with his fon ; and for this latter favour, we may per¬ 
haps, be confidered as under more obligation to them 
than for tlie former, the microfeope having more v.v 
rious and extenfive uies, with reipedt to philofophy, 
than tlie telefcope. In our ideas, however, it appears 
forncthing greater, and more extraordinary, li> be able 
to fee objeds too dillant to be perceived by the naked 
eye j than tbofe that are too near to be feen by us ; and 
therefore there is more of the fahlime in the telefcopc 
than the microfcoi>c. Thcfe two indruments, though 
different in their application, arc notwithllantling very 
fimihr ; as both of them aflilt us in the difeovery of 
objeds that we mud otherwife have remained iinao 
quainted with, by enlarging the angle which they fub- 
tend at the eye. 

The laiifcns, however, have not always enjoyed, 
niididurlxd, that fliare of reputation to which they 
feem to- he entitled, with rcfpedl either to thetciefcope 
or the mierofcopc. The dueovery of the latter, in par¬ 
ticular, has generally been conlidei'cd as more uncer¬ 
tain than that of the former. All that many writers 
fay we can depend upon is, that microfcopcs were fird 
ufed in Geimiaiiy about the year 1621. Others fay 
pofi'ively, that this indrument was the contrivance of 

Cornelius 


(w) Tli.sp.iragrapi: is extradedfrein this paper in the Trunfadlions ; butDollond’s improvement there dclcribcd* 
is not accon pamed by a:.y diagram. For a minute account cf it, and of eyc-picccs in general, fee J.udlum's EJuyt' 
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Cornelius Drebell, no philofophcr, but a man of curio- 
fity and ingenuity, who alfo invented the thermometer. 

According to Borelltis, Zacharias Janfen and his fon 
prefented the firft microfeopes they had conftrufted to 
Prince Maurice, and Albert archduke of Auftria. 
William Borell, who gives this account in a letter, 
to his brother Peter, fays, that when he was ambafl'a- 
dor in Kngland, in 1619, Cornelius Drebell, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted, (bowed him a rai- 
crofeope, which he faid was the fame the archduke 
had given him, and had been made by Janfen himfelf. 
This inllrumcnt was not fo (hort as they arc generally 
inad(; at prefent, but was fix feet long, confifting of a 
tube ofvgilt copper, an inch in diameter, fupported by 
three bral^ pillars in the iliapc of dolphins, on a bafe 
of ebony/ on which the froall objefls were placed. 
Microl'cope Tliis microfeope was evidently a compound one, or 
mad* by rather Something betwixt a Iclefeope and a micro- 
janfen. fcopc,yvhat we (liould now, perhaps choofe to call 
a mt^alSfcope ; fo that it is polfiblc that fingle miero- 
fcopes tm"ht have been known, and in ufe, fome 
time before ; but perhaps nobody thought of giving 
that name to fii-^le.y7r‘'-“*»hongh, from the firft ufe of 
Icnfet, they could not but have been ufed for the pur- 
pofe of maghifying fmall ohjedts. In this fenfe we 
have feen, that even the ancients were in poifeifion of 
microfeopes ; and it appears from Jambliciis and Plu¬ 
tarch, quoted by Dr Rogers, that they gave fuch in- 
flruments as they ufed for this pnrpofc the name of 
Altjptr.t. As fpef^acles were certainly in ufe long be- 
foic the invention of tclefcopes, one can hardly help 
concluding, that lenfes mull have been made Imaller, 
and more convex, for the purpofe of magnifying mi¬ 
nute objcfls \ efpecially as the application of this kind 
of microfeope was nearly the fame witli that of a fpec- 
taclc glafs, both of them being held clofe to the eye. 
At wFiat time lenfes were made fo fmall as we now ge¬ 
nerally ufe them for magnifying in fingle microfeopes, 
wc have not found. But as this mull nccefifarily have 
been done gradually, the only proper objeft of inqui- 
ry is the invention of the double or compound micro¬ 
feope ; and this is clearly given, by the evidence of Bo- 
rellus above-mentioned, to Zacharias Janfen the inven¬ 
tor of the telcfcope, or his fen. 

The invention of compound microfeopes is claimed 
by the fame Fontana who claimed the difeovery nf te- 
lefcopes ; and though he did not jiublilli any account 
of this invention till the year i6^6 (notwithttanding 
he pretended to have made the difeovery in 1618), 
Monturla, not having attended perhaps to the tclli- 
mony of Bortllus, is willing to allow his claim, as he 
thought there was no other perfon who feemed to have 
toy tight to it. 

By Divini. Euftachio Divini made microfeopes with two com¬ 
mon objeft-glafles, and two plano-convex eye-glafies 
joined togtiher on their convex fidcs fo as fo meet in 
a point. The tube in which they were enclofed was 
as big as a man’s leg, and the cye-glaffes alnioft as 
broad as the palm of a man’s hand. Mr Oldenburg, 
fccretary to the Royal Sqciety, received an acruunt of 
this inftrumciit from Rome, and read it at one of their 
108 meetings, Augiift 6. j668. 

■By Hart- It was in this period that Ilartfockcr improved 
linker. fingle micnifcopes, by ufing fmall globules of glafs, 
made by melting them in the flame of a candle, in- 
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ftead of the lenfes which had before been made ufe of 
for that purpofe. By this means he firft difeovered the 
animalrula in femine mnfeulino, which gave rife to a new 
fyftem of generation. i\ microfeope of this kind, con- 
lifting of a globule of an inch in diameter, M. 
Huygensdemonftrated to magnify too times ; and fince 
it is cafy to make them of lets than half a line in dia¬ 
meter, they may be made to magnify 300 times. Wcic 
it not for the diffii ulty of applying objcdls to thefe 
magnifiers, the want of light, and the frnall field of 
diftindl vifion, they would certainly have been the moil 
perfedl of all mictofeopes. top 

But no man diftinguiflicd himfelf fo much by micro- 
fcopical difeoveries as the famous M. I,.ccuweiihoek, "'**‘*“‘*'^ 
though he ufed only /ingle lenfes with (hort foci, pre¬ 
ferring diftindlncfs of vifion to a large magnifying 
ppwer. 

M. Leeuwenhoek’s microfeopes were all fingle ones, 
each of them confiding of a fmall double convex glali, 
fet in a focket between two (liver plates rivetted toge¬ 
ther, and pierced with a fmall hole ; and the object 
was placed on the point of a needle, fo contrived as 
to be placed at any diftance from the lens. If the ob- 
jefts were folid, he faftened them with glue ; and if 
they were fluid, or on other accounts required to b* 
fpread upon glafs, he placed them on a fintill piece of 
Mnfeovy talc, or glafs blown very thin ; which be af¬ 
terwards glued to his needle, lie had, however, a dif¬ 
ferent appar.Uus forviewing ihccircolationof the blood, 
which he could fix to the lame microfeopes. 

The greateft part of his microfeopes M. Leeuwen¬ 
hoek bequeathed to the Royal Society.They were con¬ 
tained in a fmall Indian cabinet, in the drawers of 
which were 13 little boxes, or cafes, in each of which 
were two microfeopes, neatly fitted up in filver ; and 
both the glafs and the apparatus were made with his 
own hands. 

The glafs of all thefe lenfes is exceedingly clear, but 
none of them magnifies fo much as thofe globule* 
which art frequently ufed in other microfeopes ; but 
Mr Folkcs, who examined them, thought that they 
(bowed objeft* with much greater diftincliie's, ulwch 
M. Leeuwenhoek principally valued. Ills difeoveries, 
however, arc to be aferibed not fo much to the good- 
iiefs of hit.glades, as to his great judgment, arquind 
by long experience, in ufing them. He alfo particu¬ 
larly excelled ill his rnanucr of preparing objefls for 
being viewed to the moft advantage. 

Mr Baker, who alfo examined M. Leeuwenhoek’* 
microfeopes, and made a report concerning them to 
the Royal Society, found that the greateft magnifier 
among them enlarged the diameter of an ubjetl about 
160 times, but that all the reft fell much (hort of that 
power 5 fo he concluded that M. l.eeuwenhoik miift 
have had other microfeopes of a much greater inagiii- 
fying power for many- of hi* difeoveries. And it ap¬ 
pears, he fays, by many circumftances, that he had 
iueh microfeopes. 

It appears from M. Leeuwenhoek’s writing.*, that 
he was not unacquainted with the method of viewing 
opaque objcdls by means of a fmall concave refledliiig 
mirror, which was afterward.* improved by M. Lic- 
bcrknlin. For, after deferibing his apparatus for view, 
ing eels in glafs tubes, he adds, that lie had an iiiftru. 
ment to which he ferewed a microfeope fet in braf*, 

M m a upon 
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Upon n1ii;h microfcopi: he faflrned a little difh of 
braiV, probably that his eye might be thereby aililled 
to I't-e objeds better; for he fays be had filed the brtfs 
v.'hieli was lound his microfeope as bright as he t'oiild> 
that the liglit, while he was viewing objeds, might 
be refleded fron! it as imicli as pofliblc. This micro- 
feope, with its tliih, is conftrudtcd upon principles fo 
limilrr to thofe which arc the foundation of otir fingle 
Tiiieicfeope by reflcclion (fee MiCroscopb), that it 
may well be fuppofed to have given the bint to the 
ingenious inventor of it, provided he ever attended 

no . 

M H'lri’s In 1702, Mr Wilfon made ftvcral ingenious im- 
rc/lcope. provemeiits in the method of uCng fingle magnifiers, 
for the purpofe of viewing tranfparent objedts; and 
his microfeope, which is alfo a neceflary part of the 
ft.lar microfeope, is in very* general ufe at this daj. 
(See MiCROscorr, fcdl. 1.) 

Adsmi’s In tyiOi Mr Adams gave to the Royal Society the 
B-ieihmt of following account of his method of making fmall gln- 
irakiii;;filp-bules fur huge magnifiers. He took a piece of fine 
bats for w-indow-glfefs, and cut it with a diamond into as many 
lengths as he thought proper, not exceeding of an 
inch in breadth ; then, he Iding one of them between 
the fore-finger and thumb of each hand over a very 
fine 11 ime, till tiie glafs began to foften, he drew it 
out till it was as fine as a hair, and broke ; then put¬ 
ting each of the ends into the purefl part of the flame, 
he had two globules prefcntly, which he could make 
larger or Icfs at plcafurc. If they were held a long 
lime in the flange, they would have fpots in them, fo 
that he tliew them out prefcntly after they became 
round. The Hern he broke oif as near to the globule 
as he could, and lodging the remainder between the 
jikites, in which holes were drilled exactly round, the 
microfeope, he fays,performed to admiration. Through 
thefe magnifiers, he fays, th.-it the fame thread of very 
fine mnfiin appeared three or four times bigger than it 
did ill the largeft of Mr Wilfon’s magnifiers. 

T 1 orarv M*" Grey hit upon a veiy eafy expe- 

ifcopcjdicnt to make very good temporary luicrufcopcs, at a 
liy r very !iitie expenee. They conlifi of nothing but very 
t-rey. fmall drops of water, taken up w ith the point of a pin, 
and put ipto a fmall hole made in a piece of metal. 
Thofe globules of svater, do not, indeed, magnify fo 
much as thole which arc made of glafs of the fame 
ii/x, bceaufe the refradive power of water is not fo 
gnat ; hot the fame purpofe will be anfwercd nearly 
ai well by making them fomewbat fnialler. 

The fame ingenious perfoii, obferving that fmall he- 
Itrogeneoi's particles tnclofedin the glafs of which mi- 
erofeopcs are made, were much magnified when thofe 
glaffes were looked through, thought of making his 
tilicrufoopes of water that contained living animalcula, 
to fee how they would look in this new fituation ; and 
he found his fcheme to anfwer even beyond his utmoll 
ixpedation, fo that he could not even account for 
their being magnified fo much as they were : for it 
was much more than they would have been magnified 
if they had been placed beyond the globule, in the pro¬ 
per place for viewing objedts. Hut Montucla obferves, 
that, when any objedt is cnclofed within tliis fmall 
tianfparent globule, tlic hinder part of it adls like a 
concave mirror, provided they belituated httw'een that 
ferfacc and the focus; and that, by thic mean?, they 
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are magnified above 3 f times more than they should 
have been in the ufual way. ' 113 

After the happy execution of the rclltdling tele-I^^®?fker’i 
fet pe, it was natural to expedi that attempts would 
alfo be made to render a fiinilar fervice to microfeopes. ‘ ^ ' 

Accordingly we find two plans of this kind. The 
firll was that of Dr Robert Barker. His inftrument 
differs in nothing from the refledting telcfcopc, ex¬ 
cepting the difiance of the two fpeculums, in order to 
adapt it to thofe pencils of rays which eater the mi¬ 
crofeope diverging ; whereas they come to the tcle- 
fcope from very dill ant objedls nearly parallel to each 
other. 

This microfeope is not fo eafy to manages'the 
common fort. For viCon by rtfledtion, as i^ is much 
more pcrfedl, fo it is far more difficult thaw that by 
refradlion. Nor is this microfeope fo ufeful fob any 
but vc.y fmall or tranfparent objefts. For ih^bjedl* 
being between the fpeculum and image, wouiji, if it 
were large and opaque, prevent a due reflcdiioif'. X14 

Dr Smith invented a double refledling ufeope. Dr Smitli’s 
of which a theoretical and pradlicai accuuin is given rifledling 
in the remarks on the fcco mUohjme^g^ his Syftera 
Optics. Through fome o^fflote*incident8 to which 
the condudling of a work fo multifarious as ours is 
always liable, this infirument w'as omitted under the 
aiticle Microscope. As it is conftrudled on prin¬ 
ciples effentially different from all others, and, in the 
opinion of the ablefi judges whom we have confulted, 
incomparably fuperior to them all, the reader will not 
be ill pleafed with the following pradlical defeription, 
tliough it appears not perhaps in its moft proper place. - 

Fig. 2. is a fedtioSi of this microfeope, where ABC Plate 
and aic arc two fpect|^.^.the former concave, and the CCCLIV. 
latter convex, encloftS^if^hin the tube D£FG. The. 
fpeculum ABCf^jjr^H^ited like the fpeculum of a ^ 

Gregorian telefi^r^'U^H^e objedl to be magnified is 
fo placed between thc:eQ||Mi|Dd principal focus of that 
fpeculum, that the rays flowSig from it to ABC are 
refledlcd towards an image pq. But before they are 
united in that image they are received by the convex 
fpeculum alt, and thence rcflcdtcd through the hole 
BC in the vertex of the concave to a fecond image 
rr*, to be viewed through an cye-glafa /. The objeft 
may either be fituated between the two fpecula, or, 
which is perhaps better, between the principal focus 
and vertex c of the convex fpeculum ale, a fmall hole 
being made iu its vertex for the incident rays to pafs 
through. When the microfeope is ufed, let the ob- 
jefl be included between two little round plates of 
Mufeovy glafs, fixed in a hole of an oblong brafs plate 
mn, intended to Aide clofe to the back fide of the con¬ 
vex fpeculum ; which mull therefore be ground flat on 
that fide, and fo thin that the objc£l may come pre- 
cifely to its computed diftance from the vertex of the 
fpecidum. The Aider muft be kept tight to the back 
of the metal by a gentle fpring. The difiance of the 
ohje£i being thus determined once for all, difiindt vi- 
fion to dificrent ryes, and through different eye-glaffcs, 
mull be procured by a gentle motion of the little 
tubes that contain thefe glnfies. Thefe tubes mull be 
made in the iifual form of thofe that belong to Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s refledliug tcicfcope, (fee Tilescope), 
having a fmall hole in the middle of each plate, at the 
ends of the tube, fituated cxadly in each focus of the 

glafs; 
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glafs ; tite ufe of thcfe holes and plates is to limit the 
vifiUe area, and hinder any draggling 'rays from en¬ 
tering the eye. To the tube of the cye-glafs isfallened 
the arm jf, on which the adjuiUng ferew turns. A 
hinilar arm u is attached to the fixed tube X, in which 
' the neck of the ferew turns ; and by turning the but¬ 
ton y, the eye tube is moved farther from or nearer to 
the objeft, by which means difl'creiit forts of eyes ob¬ 
tain dillinft viiion. 

The rays which flow from the ohjeft dircftly through 
the hole in the concave fpeculum and through the eye- 
glafs, by mixing with the reflected rays, would dilute 
the injage on the retina, and therefore muft be intei^ 
eepted^^vThi8 is done by a very Ample contrivance. 
The little twle in the convex fpeculum is ground coni¬ 
cal as in tlse figure ; and a conical folid P, of which 
' the bafe ib larger than the orifice in the back of the 
convex fjpculiim, fupported on the flender pillar PQ^ 
is fo pla«d as to intercept all the tiireS rays, from the 
eyc-glafs' All the tubes are ftrongly blacked on their 
• infldes, an^'^fo is the conical folid, to hinder all reflec¬ 
tion of rays from thefe objeds upon the convex fpe- 
culutif. The little of tlie folid fhould be 

made concave, that whatever light it may flill reflctfl, 
may be thrown back upon the objetd ; and its backfide 
being conical and blacked all over, will either abforh or 
laterally difperfe any llraggling rays which the con¬ 
cave fpeculum may fcatter upon it, and fo prevent 
their coming to the cye-glafs. 

Notwithftanding the interpofition of this conical 
folid, yet when the eyc-glafs is taken out, diftant ob- 
jedlsmay be diftinftly feen through'the microfeope, by 
rays refleAed from the metals, and diverging upon the 
eye from an image behind the C4l%trex fpeculum. But 
this mixture of foreign rays w^^inofe of the objeft, 
which is common to ^1 kinds gC;iii||ilb&ope8 in view- 


A^^titt'ed by placing 
Sdvex lens L, to ebU 


ing tranfparent objeds, is uf^ 
btuorcthc objedl a thick dc^i ” 

left the Iky light exaftly from” the objeft.-' This lens 
fhould be juil m btpad as to fubtend the oppuflte angle 
to that which the concave fpeculum fubtends at the 
objefl. The annular frame of the lens muft be very 
narrow, and connefled to the niicrofeope by two or 
three (lender wires or blades, whofe planes produced 
may pafs through the object, and intercept from it as 
little fky light as poflible. 

This is not the place for explaining the principles 
of this microfeope, or denjonftrating its 1‘uperiority over 
moft others ; nor are fuch explanation and demonftra- 
tion neceflary. Its excellence, as s^ell as the principles 
upon which it is conftruflcd, will be peiceived by the 
reader, when he has made himfclf mailer of the laws of 
refraflion and reflc£lioa as laid down in the enfuing 
part of this article. 

In 1738 or 1739, M. Licberkuhu made two capi¬ 
tal improvements in microfeopes, by the invention of 
and that for the /alar microfeope, and the microfeope for opaque ohjeHs. 
o]»<]ue ob- When he was in England in the winter of 1739, he 
fliowcd an apparatus of his own making, for each of 
thcfe purpofes, to fevcral gentlemen of tlie Royal .So- 
ciety, as well as to fome opticians, particularly Mr 
Calf in Fleet-ftreet, who took great pains to improve 
them. 

The microferipe for opaque objefls remedies the in¬ 
convenience of having the dark fide of an objed next 
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the eye. For by-means of a concave fpeculum of fil- 
ver, highly polilhed, in ihe centre of which a magni¬ 
fying lens is jilaccd, 'the objedl is fo ftrongly illumi¬ 
nated that it may be examined with all imaginable 
rafe and plcafurc. A convenient apparatus of this 
kind, with four difl’creiit fpeculums and magniliers of 
dilFerent powers, was brought to perfeflion by Mr 
Cuff. 

M. Lieberkuhn made confiderable improvements in 
his folar microfeope, particularly in adapting it to the 
view of opaque objcifls ; but in what manner this end 
was elTcfled, M. .Aipinus, who was highly entertained 
with the performance, and who mentions the fafl, was 
not able to recolle£l: and the death of the ingenious 
inventor prevented his publilhing any account of it 
himfclf. M. Aipinus invites thofe perfons who came 
into'the polTcirioii of M. Eieberkuhii’s apparatus to 
publiih an account of this iuftrument ; but it doth not 
appear that his method was ever publillied. 

This improvement of M. Lieberkuhn’s induced M. 

.'^pinus himfclf to attend to the fubje£l ; and by this 
means he produced a very valuable improvement in this 
iuftrument. For by throwing the light upon the fore- 
fide of any objeft by means of a mirror, before it is 
tranfmitted through the objedl lens, all kinds of objedls 
arc equally well reprefented by it. ji6 

M. Enler propofed a fcheme to introduce vifion by Rcflciled 
rcfledled light into the magic lantern and folar micro-heht intro- 
fcope, by which many inconveniences to which 
inllruments are fubjcdl might be avoided. For this 
purpofe, he fays, that nothing is necelTary but a large magic Ian- 
concave mirror, perforated as for a tclcfeope ; and that tern, 
the light be fo fituatcd, that none of it may pafs di- 
redlly through the perforation, fo as to fall on the 
images of the objedls upon the fcrcen. He propofes 
to have four different machines, for objedls of dilfercnt 
Axes; the Aril for thofe of Ax.fect long, the fccond for 
thofe of one foot, the third for thofe of two inches, 
and the fourth for thofe of two lines; but it is nced- 
lefs to be particular in the defeription of thcfe, as more 
perfedl inllruments are deferibed under the article 
Microscope. 

Several improvements were made in the apparatus 
to the (olar microfeope, as adapted to view opaque 
objedlb, by M. Zeiher, who made one cortftrudlion for 
the larger kind of objects, and another for the fmall 
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Mr Martin having cunllrudled a folar microfeope of i''*'"’* 
a larger Aze than common, for his own ufc, the illu-*"'”*“* 
minating lens being 4I inches in diameter, and all the 
other parts of the initrnment in proportion, found, that niicrokuxic 
by the help of an additional part, which he docs not 
deferibc, he could fee even opaque objedls very well. 

If he had made the lens any larger, he was aware that 
the heat produced at the focus would have been too 
great for the generality of objedls to bear. The expence 
of this inllruincnt, he fays, dues not much exceed the 
prii-c of the common folar microfeope. 

The fmalleft globules, and confcqiiently the greateftpi'joire’s 
magiuAers, for microfeopes, that have yet been cxecut-extra,.rdi- 
cd, were made by T. Di I'orre of Naples, who, iunMy ma'f. 
1765, fent four of them to the Royal fjocicty. c*'*' 

largeft of tliem was only two I’aris points in diameter.. '' ^ ' 
and it was faid to magnify the diameter of an objeUn 
640 times. The fecond was the A2C of one Paris point, 

and 
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and the third was no more than half of a Paris point, 
xty or the i44th part of an inch in diameter, and was faid 
Could not to magnify the diameter of an objvdl 2560 times. One 
hruftdby of thefe globules was wanting when they came into 
Mz Baker, Baker, to whofe examination they 

were referred by the Royal Society. This gentleman, 
fo famous for his ikill in microfeopes, and his extraor¬ 
dinary expertnefs in managing them, was not able to 
make any ufe of thefe. With that which magnifies 
the lead, he was not able to fee any objefl with fatis- 
faAion ; and he concludes his account with ixprefling 
his hopes only, that, as his eyes had been much 
ufed to microfeopes, they were not injured by the 
attention lie had given to them, though he believed 
there were few perfons who would not have been blind¬ 
ed by it. 

The conftruftion of a telefcope with fix cye-glaffes 
led M. Euler to a fimilar conftru£tion of microfeopes, 
by introducing into them fix ienfes, one of which ad¬ 
mits of fa fmall an aperture, as to ferve, iofiead of a 
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diaphragm, to exclude all foreign liglit, though, as he 
fiiys, it neither lefient the field of view, nor the bright- 
nefs of nbjefls. 

The improvement of all dioptric tnfiruments isoiliiculties 
greatly impeded by inequalities in the fubftance of tbcatteading 
giafa of which they ore made; but though many at-*kecon¬ 
tempts have been made to make glafs without ^****di^^*™'™ 
imperfeftion, none of them have been hitherto quite 
eiFe£lual. M. A. D. Mcrklein, having found fome 
glafs which had been melted when a building was on 
tire, and which proved to make excellent obje^-glaf- 
fei for tekfeopes, concluded that its peculiar goodneft 
arofe from its not having been difturbed when it was 
in a fluid Hate; and therefore he propofed ^tUe the 
metal out of the furnace in iron veifels, the fame 
form that was wanted for the glafs ; and after it had 
been perfedHy fluid in thofe veuels, to let it fland to 
cool, without any difturbance. But this is mt always 
found to anfwer. )> 

'/ 


PART I. THEORY OF OPTICS. 


'^HIS part of the fcience contains all that hath 
-*■ been difeovered concerning the various motions 
of the rays of light, either -through different mediums, 
or when refledled from different fobftanccs in the fame 
medium. It contains alfo the ratioMlt of every thing 
•which hath been difeovered with regard to vifion (the 
optical deceptions to which we are liable; and, in fliort, 
ought to give the reafon of all the known optical phe¬ 
nomena.—The fcience it commonly divided into three 
parts, via. Dioptrics, which contain the laws of rc- 
TraAion, and the phenomena depending upon them ; 
Catoptrics, which contain the laws of refleSion, and 
the phenomena which depend on them; and, laftly. 
Chromatics, which treat of the phenomena of colour. 
But this definition is of no ufe in a treatife of Optics, 
as mod of the phenomena depend both on refraflion 
and refledion, colour itfelf not excepted. For this 
reafon, though we have given detached articles under 
the words DioPTHict, Catdprics, and Chroma¬ 
tics ; we have referved to this place the explanation 
-of the laws of reflefrion and refra^ion, by which all 
optical phenomena may be accounted for. 


Sect. I. Of tie properties of Light in genera!. 

Under the article I.ioht we have govn fome ac- 
■count of the controvcrfies concerning its nature. The 
opinions of philofophers may, in general, he arranged 
under thefe two: i. Tliat the phenomena of vifion and 
illumination arc produced by the undulations of an ela- 
ftic fluid, much in the fame manner as found is produ¬ 
ced by the undulations of air. This opinion was firff 
offered to the public by Defcartei, and afterwards 
by Mr Huygens, and hits lately been revived by M. 
,11 Euler, who has endeavoured to c;imlain the phenomena 
Different upon mechanical principles.—2. That the phenome- 
opinioni na of vifion arc produced by the motion and a^lion of 
(oneerning niattcr emitted from the fliiiiiiig body with immenfe 
velocity, moving uniformly in (Iraight lines, and afted 
“ * on by other bodies; fo as to be reflefted, refiadied, 
or infiet^id, in various ways, by means of forces which 


&& on it in the fame manner as on other inert matter. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has Ihown, in the moft incontrovert¬ 
ible manner, the total difltmilarity between tbe phe¬ 
nomena of vifion and the legitimate confeqiienccs of 
the. undulations of an riaiUc fluid. All M. Euler^s 
ingenious and laborious difctiilions have not removed 
Newton’s objeflioni in the fmallcil degree. Sir Ifaac 
adopts the vulgar opinion, therefore, making light of 
the difficulties obje^ed to it, becaufe none of them , 
are inconfiftent with the eftablifhed principles of me¬ 
chanics, and are merely difficukiei of conception to 
litnhed faculties like ours. We need not defoair of be¬ 
ing able to decide, by experiment, which of thefe opi¬ 
nions is neareff to the truth; bccaufethere are phenome¬ 
na where the rcfult fiiould be fenfibly different in the 
two hypothefes. At prefettt, we fiiall content our- 
felves with giving fome account of die legitimate con- 
fequenccB of the vulgar opinion as modified by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, viz. that light confiffs of fmall particles 
emitted with very great velocity, and attrafted or re¬ 
pelled by other bodies at very fmall diftailccs. 

Evjery vifible body .emits or reflefts inconceivablyx^jglitig'gj, 
fmall particles of matter from each point of its fuiface,inffrsight 
which iffuc from it continually (not unlike fparks from lines friyn 
a coal) ill ftraight lines and in all diredions. Thefe 
particles entering the eye, and ftriking upon the tetina,® 

(a nerve expanded on the back part of the eye to re-f^jj, 
ceire their iinpulfes), excite in our minds the idea of 
light. And as they differ in fubftance, denfity, velo¬ 
city, or magnitude, the^ produ.ee in us the ideas of 
different colours; as will be explained in its proper 
place. 

That the particles which conflitutc light are ex¬ 
ceedingly fmall, appears from hence, viz. that if a hole 
be made through a piece of paper with a needle, rays 
of light from’ every ohjed on the farther fide of it are 
capable of palling through it at once witliout the leaft 
confufion; for any one of thofe objeds may as clearly ■ 
be feen through it, as if no rays paffed through it from 
any of the rdt. Further, If a candle is lighted, and 
thcie be no obffacle in the way to obllrud the pro- 
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RefraAion. gfcfs of its rays, it Vill fill all the fpaee within two 
Httles of it every way with luminous particles, before 
it has loft the leait fcnliblc part of its fubHance there* 
by. 

Tl>at thefc particles proceed from every point of the 
furface of a vifible body, and in all dircAions, is clear 
from hence, viz. bccaufe wherever a fpc£lator is pla- 
ced with regard to the body, every point of that part 
«f the furface which is turned towards him is vifible 
to him. That they proceed from the body in right 
lines, we are afliired, becaufc }ull fo many and no more 
will be intercepted in their paflage to any place by asi 
interMfed object, at that objcfl ought to intcreept, 
fuppoihtg; them to come in fuch lines. 

The velocity with which they proceed from the fur* 

. face of th«vifible body is no Icfs furprifing than their 
minutenejT; the method whereby philofophers eftimate 
their fumnefs, ia by obfervations made on the eclipfea 
of Jupitlr’sfatellitei; which ecUpfes appear to us about 
fcven minutea fooncr than tlicy ought to do by calcu¬ 
lation, wi^n the earth is placed between the fun and 
him, that is, when we are nearefl to him; and as much 
later, wlien the fun fa hy’**cen him and us, at which 
time we are fartheft from him j from whence it is con¬ 
cluded, that they require about feven minutes to pafs 
over a fpace equal to the diftance between the fun and 
Hs, whi^ is almut 95/>oo,ooo of miles. 

A i^rtam of thefe particles iffutng from the furface 
of a vifible body ia one and the fame direftion, is 
called a of light. 

As rays proceed from a vifible body in all direftions, 
they neceflarily become thinner and thinner, continual- 
' ly fpreading themfelves as they pafs dong into a lar¬ 
ger fpace, and that» proportion to the fqaares of their 
dilUnces from the body; that is, at the diftance of 
two fpaces, t^hey are four times thinner than they are 
IK one; at the oiftance of three fpaces, nine times thin¬ 
ner, and fo on ; the reafbn of which is, becaufe they 
fpread themfelves in a twr^fidd manner; vis. upwards 
sad downwards, as well as fidewife. 

The particles of light are fubjeft to the laws of at- 
traf^ion of cohefion, Ukc other fmalt b.)diet; for if a 
ray of light be made to pafs by the edge of a knife, 
k will be diverted from its natural courae, and be in- 
fledled towards the edge of the knife. The like in- 
ftcAion happens to a ray when it enters obliquely in¬ 
to a denfer or rarer fubftanee than that in which it was 
before, in which cafe it is faid to be refraded; tlie 
laws of which refraftion are the fubjelft of the follow- 
iog fedlion. 


Sect. IL Of R^aHhn. 

Lioht, when proceeding from a luminous body, 
being reflefted from any opaque fiibftance, or 
‘ inflefted by paffing very near one, is invariably found 
to proceed in ftraight lines, without theleaft deviation. 
But if it happens to pafs obliquely from one medium 
to another, it always leaves the dirciSlion it had before, 
and affumes a new one; and this change of courfe is 
called its refraiiien. After having taken this new di- 
reftion, it then proceeds invariably in a ftraight line 
till it meets with a different medium, when it is again 
turned out of its courfe. It muft be obferved, how¬ 
ever, that though by this means wc may caufe the rays 
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of light make any number of angles in tlieir courie, it Csufe of 
is impoftiblc for us to make them deferibe a curve, 
cept in one Angle cafe, namely, where they pafs through 
a medium, the denfity of which uniformly cither in- 
crcafi's or decrcafes. This is the cafe with the light of In what 
the cclcftial bodies, which paftes downwards through esfc the 
our atmofpherc, and likewife with that which is re-f*!* “f 
flefted upwards through it by tcrreftrisl objects. In 
both thefe cafes, it defcribes a curve of the hyperbolic curve, 
kind ; but at all other times ft proceeds in ihaight 
lines, or in what may be taken for ftraiglit lines with¬ 
out any fenfible error. 


f I. The caufe of RefraQioHf and the law hy whhh it 
u perfornud. 

The phenomena of refraAion are explained by an Phenomanw 
attractive power in the medium throogh which light 
pafles, in the following manner: All bodies being cn-*"*” 
duwed with an attra£tivc force, which is extended to^ZT 
fomc diftance beyond their furfaces ; when a ray of power in 
light paffes out of a rarer into a denfer medium (ifthcmedi. 
this lattei' has a greater attractive force than the fur. um. 
mcr, as is commonly the cafe), the ray, juft before its 
entrance, will begin to be attraifted towards the denfer 
medium ; and this attraction will continue to a£t upon 
k, till fome time after it Iras entered the medium ; 
and therefore, if a ray approaches a denfer medium in 
a diredion perpendicular to its furface, its velocity will 
be continually accelerated during its paffage through 
the fpace in which that attradtion exerts itfelf; and 
therefore, after it has paffed that fpace, it will move on, 
till it arrives at the oppofitc fide of the medium, with 
a greater degree of velocity than it had before it enter¬ 
ed. So that in this cafe its velocity only will be al¬ 
tered. AVhereas, if a ray enters a denfer medium 
obliquely, it will not only have its velocity augment¬ 
ed thereby, but its diredlion will become kfs oblique 
to the furface. Juft as when a ftone is thrown down¬ 
wards obliquely from a precipice, it falls to the furface 
of the ground in a diredion nearer to a perpendicular 
one, than that with which it was thrown from the 
hand. From hence we fee a ray of light, in palfing 
out of a rarer into zr denfer medium, is refratied to¬ 
wards the perpendicular; that is, fiippofiiig a line 
drawn perpendicularly to the furface of the ined.itm, 
through the point where the ray eaters, and cxtciMli d 
both ways, tlu; ray in paffing through the fuiface i- 
refraded or bent towards the perpendicular line ; or, 
which is the fame thing, the line which it defcribes by 
its motion after it has palled through the furface, 
makes a lefs angle with the perpendicular, than the 
line k deferibed before. All which may be illuftrated 
in the following manner. 

Let us foppofefirft,.that the ray paffes out of a va- Idare 
cuum into the denfer medium ABCl) (fig. 3.), and CCC1.1V, 
that the attradive force of each particle iii the mcrlium 
is extended from rts refpedivt centre to a diftance 
equal to that which is between the lines AB and EF, 
or AB and GH ; and let KL be the path deferibed 
by a ray of light in its progrefs towards the denfer 
medium. This ray, when it arrives at I., will enter the 
attradive forces of thofe particles which lie in A B the 
furface of the denfer medium, and will therefore ceafu 
to proceed any longer in the right line KLM, but will 
be diverted from its courfe liy being attraded towards 

tilt 
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Cnufc of the line AB, and will begin todefcrihe the curve LN 
Rrfraclion. pafling through the furface AIJ in fome new diredtioii, 
' 'an OQj thereby making a lefs angle with a line, aa 
PR, di awn perpendicularly through tlie point N, than 
it would have done had it proceeded in its firlt direc¬ 
tion KLM. 

Farther : Whereas, we have fuppofed the attraflive 
force of each particle to be extended through a fpace 
equal to the diltance between AB and EF, it is evi¬ 
dent that the ray, after it has entered the furface, will 
ftill be attracted downwards, till it has arrived at the 
line EF ; for, till that time, there will not be fo many 

{ >articles above it which will attract it upwards, as be- 
ow, that will ettvaft it downwards, no that after it 
has entered the furface at N, in the diredlion it 
will not proceed in that direftion, but will continue 
to deferibe a curve, as NS ; after which it will proceed 
ilraight on towards the oppoOte fide of the medium, 
being attrafled equally every way ; and tho-efore will 
at tail proceed in the direiElion XST, ilill nearer the 
perpendicular PR than before. 

Now if we fuppofe ADZY not to be a vacuum, but 
a rarer medium than the other, the cafe will ftill be 
the fame; but the ray will not be fo much refrafted 
from its redtilineal courfe, becaufe the attraftion of the 
particles of the upper medium being in a contrary di- 
redion to that of the attradion of thofe in the lower 
one, the attradion of the denfer medium will in fome 
mcafure be deftroyed by that of the rarer. 

"On the contrary, when a ray palTcs out of a denfer 
into a rarer medium, if its dirediqn be perpendicular 
to the furface of the medium, it will only lofe fome- 
what of its velocity, in palling through the fpaces of 
attradion of that medium (that is, tlie fpace wherein 
it is attraded more one way than it is another). If its 
diredion be oblique, it will continually recede from, 
the perpendicular during its pallage, and by tbat^ 
means have its oblit^uity increafed, juft as a ftone 
thrown up obliquely from the furface of the earth in- 
creafes its obliquity all the time it rifes. Thus, fup- 
pofing the ray TS pafling out of the denfer medium 
ABCD into the rarer ABZY, when it arrives at S it 
will b^gin to be attraded downwards, and fo will de- 
feribe the curve SNL, and then proceed in the right 
line LK; making a larger angle with the perpendicular 
PR, than the line TSX in which it proceeded during 
its pafiage through the other medium. 

We ptay here make a general obfervation on the 
forces which produce this deviation of the rays of 
light from their original path. Tliey arife frouj the 
Joint adion of all the particles of the body which arc 
fufficiently near the particle of light; that is, whofe 
diftance from it is not greater than the line AE or 
GA ; and therefore the whole force which ads on a 
particle in its difi'ereut fituations between the planes 
GH and EF, follows a very diflerent law from the 
force exerted by one particle of the medium. 

The fpace through which the attradion of cohefion 
of the particles of matter is extended is fo very fmall, 
that in confidering tlie progrefs of a ray of light out 
of one medium into another, the curvature it deferibes 
in palling through the fpace of attradion is generally 
iiegledcd ; and its path is fuppofed to be bent, or, in 
tlie ui’ual terms, the ray is fuppofed to be refraded 
^ly ill the point where it enters the denfer medium. 
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Now the line which a ray deferibes before it enters Caufe of 
a denfer or a rarer medium, is called the imdent rey ; Refn aion. 
that which it deferibes after it has entered, is the re- 
f railed ray . 

The angle comprehended between the incident ray 
and the perpendicular, is the angle of incidence i and 
that between the refraded ray and the perpendicular, , 
is the angle of refruilion. 

There is a certain ^and immutable law or rule, by 
which refrartion is always performed ; and that is this; 

Whatever inclination a ray of light has to the furface 
of any medium before it enters it, the degree of re- 
fradion will always be foch, that the proportion be¬ 
tween the fine of the angle of its incidence, am that 
of the angle of its refradion, will always Ue the fame 
in that medium. ( 

To illuftrste this: I.et us fuppofe ABCffi (fig. 4.) 
to reprefent a rarer, and ABEF a denfer mcc^mlet • 

GH be a ray of light palling through the firfl and en¬ 
tering the fscond at H, and let HI be thcTefiaded 
ray : then fuppofing the perpendicular PR .drawn 
through the point H, on the centre H,' and with 
any radius, deferibe the «iii;le i(kPBR ; and from G 
and I, where the incident and refraded rays cut the 
circle, let fall the lines GK and II., perpendicularly 
upon the line PR ; the former of thefe will be the fine 
of the angle of incidence, the latter of refradion. Now 
if in this cafe the ray GH is fo refraded at IL that 
GK is double or triple, &c. of IL, then, whatever 
other inclination the ray GH might have had, the fine 
of its angle of incidence would have been double or 
triple, &c. to that of its angle of refradion. For in- 
ftauce, had the ray palTed in the line MH before re¬ 
fradion, it would )iav<; palTed in fome line as HN af¬ 
terwards, fo fituated that MO Ihould haro been double 
or triple, &c. ofNQ:, 

When a ray paffei out of a vacuum into air, the fine 
of the angle of incidence U found to be to that of re¬ 
fradion as 100036 to X00600; 

\^cn it palTes out of air into water, as about 4 
to 3. 

When out of air into glafs, as about 17 to 11. 

When out of air into a diamond, as about 3 to 3. 

This relation of the fine of the angle of incidence 
to that of refradion, which is a propofition of the 
moll extenfive ufe in explaining the optical phenome¬ 
na on phyfical or mechanical principles, may be de- 
monftrated in the following eafy and familiar man¬ 
ner. 

Lemma I. The augmentations or diminutions of the 
fquares of the velocities produced by the uniform ac¬ 
tion of accelerating or retarding forces, are propor¬ 
tional to the forces, and to the fpaces along which 
they ad, jointly, or are proportional to the produds 
of the forces multiplied by the fpaces. 

Let two bodies be uniformly accelerated from a 
ftatc of reft in the points A 0, along the fpaces AB, 
a b% fig. 5. by the accelerated forces F/, and let 
AC, a c, be fpaces deferibed in equal times; it is 
evident, from what has been faid under the articles 
Gravity and Acceleration, that becaufe thefe 
fpaces are deferibed with motions uniformly aecelei atcd, 

AC and ac are rcfpcdivdy the halves of the fpaces 
which would be uniformly deferibed during the fame 
time with the velocities acquired at C and c, and arc 
2 therefore 
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Cnufc of therefcm me«rurei of thefc .velocities. And as thefe 
R«fr«aion. velocities are uniformly acquired in equid^mes» they 
* meidures of the accelerating forces. Therefore 

AC i desF if. Alfoi from the nature of'uniformly 
accelerated motion, the fpaccs are proportioiUil. to the 
fquares of the acquired velocities. Therefore, (uiing 
the fymbols v^’C, \/*e, kc. to exprefs the fquares 
of the velocities at Cc, kc.) we have 
V~ B : v'*C*AB;AC 
V^C 1 v'*c=AC*: «• 

■ '' ,' t I n/* h =:ac ; at 

Thecefere) by equality of compound ratios J 
■V'* AB X AC: X «f,=AB XI 

Aad^ manner \/* D: y'Vs: AD x F-t swk /1 
. and V Ift-V* D s «/=BD x F : Wx/. 

Q:_E. d 7 ) 

Coni. Jit the forces are as theTpaCes inverfely, the 
hugmeiwtioas or diminutions of the fquares of the ve» 
iocitieanre equal. 

Reiwk. If DB, dt, be taken extremely fmall( 
the produfts BDxFand tJx/ maybe called the 
momentary actions of the farces, or the . momentary 
increments of the fquares of the velocities, ft is u* 
fually exprelTed, by the writers on the higher me* 
chanict, by the fymbol^r, or fdi, where / means the 
accelerating force, and t or dt means the indehuitely 
fmall (pace along which it is untfomlly exerted. And 
^e propo(itk>n is exprelTed by the duxionary equa* 
.tion'/ ssv V, becaufe v « is half the increment of 
at it well known. 

Piste Ltmma 3. (being the ^$tii ^pofition of the ftrft 
CCCLIV. book of Newton’s Frinetpia.) If a particle of roaU 
dg* ^ ter) moving Urith Uny velocity idong the line AC, bc 
' impe1|led by an accelmt^g br irtqrdiag forcCi a^ng 
Jn the fame or in the oppofitb.-dim^ion, and if the 
Inteafity of the fofce in the differ^ points B, F, H, C) 
&e. be at the ordinat^XB,-fO, Ac. to the line 
DGE, the areas kc. will be at 

the changes made on the iquare of the velocity at B, 

- Vrhen the partis^ arrives at me points H) fto. 

For let BC ^ divided into innwherable fmall pot* 
tions, of which let FH be one) mi4 let the ^orce be 
fuppofed to ad uniformly) or to be of invariable in* 
tcBBty during the motion along FH{ draw GI per. 
bendicular to HR i It is evident that the redangle 
FHIG will be as the produA of the accelerating 
force by the fpace along which it aAs, and will theres 
fore exprefs tlie momentary increment of the fquare 
of the Velocity. (Lemma i.) The fame may be faid 
of every fuch redangle. And if the number of the 
portions, fuch as FH, be increaied, and tbeir magni. 
tude dimiqifhed without end, the teAangles will ulti. 
mately occupy the whole curvilineal area, and the 
force will be continually varying in its intenfity. The 
curvilineal areas will therefore be as the finite changes 
made on the fquare of the velocity, and the propo* 
fition is deqionftrated. 

Core/. The whole change made on the fquare of 
the velocity, is equal to the fquare of that velocity 
which the aecelerating force Would communicate to 
the particle by impelling it along BC from a date of 
red in B. ' For the area BCED win (lili exprefs the 
fquare of this velocity, and it' equaUy expreffes the 
ghange made on the fquare of am velocity wherewith 
Vob. XIII. Part I. 
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the particle mar pafs through the point B, and is in*, 
dependent on tlie magnitude of that velocity. 

Remark. The figure is adapted to the cafe where 
the forces all confpire with the initial motion of the 
particle, or all oppofc it, and the area exprefies an 
augmentation or a diminution of the fquare of the itii* 
tisd velocity. But the reafoning woOld have been the 
fame, although, in fome parts of the line BC, tlie 
forces had eonfpired with the initial motion, and in 
other parts had opi>ofed it. In fuch a cafe, the or¬ 
dinates which exprefs the intenfity of the forces muft 
lie on different Tides of the abfctfTa BC, and that part 
of the area Which Ues on one fide mu'l be confidcred 
as negative with refpcA to the other, and be fubtratt- 
ed from it. Thus, if the forces are repi-cfentcd by 
the ordinates of the dotted curve line DHe, which 
crofles the abfcHTa in II, the figure will' correfpond 
to the motion of a particle, wliich, after moving uni¬ 
formly along AB, is fubjeAcd to the adion of a va¬ 
riable accelerating force during its motion along Bil, 
and the fquare of its initial velocity is iiicreafed by 
the quantity BHD; after which it is retarded during 
its motion along HC, and the fqUare of its velocity 
In H is diminilhed by a quantity HCe. Therefore 
the fquare of the initial velocity is changed by a quan¬ 
tity BHD—HCe, orHO--BHD. 

This propofition is perhaps the mod important iit 
the wboJe fcience of mechanics, being the fuunda- 
tion of every application of mechanical tlicory to the 
explanation of uatnral phenomena. No traces of it 
ire to be found in the writings of pbilofophers before 
the publication of Newton’s Principia, altliough it is 
Xffumed by John Bernoulli and other detradors from 
Newton’s greatnefs as an elementary truth, without 
any acknowledgment of their obligations to its aii* 
thor. It is ufually expreffed by the equation / rrsv « 
and / f i. e. the fum of the momentary adions 

is equal to the whole ot finite increment of the fquare 
of the'velocttyi 
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When light paffes obliquely into or out of a tranf-The ratio 
parent fubfonce, it it reWaded fo that the fine of^J the fuie 
the angle of incidence is to the fine of the angle of“ 
refradton in the eonftant ratio of the velocity of 
refraded light , to that of the incident light. tjon, 

Irft ST, KR (fig. 7.), reprefent two planes (pa¬ 
rallel to, and equidiftant from, the refradiug furface 
XYl which bound the fpace in which the light, dur¬ 
ing Its paffage, it aded on by the refrading forces, 
as explained in N* lay. The intenfity of the refrading 
forces being fuppofed equal at equal diltances from the 
bounding planeS) though anyhow different at diffe¬ 
rent diffances from thCbi, may be reprdented by the 
ordinates T a, n^,fr, r-R, &c. of the curve abu p et 
of which the form muft be determined from obfCr- 
vatioR, and may remain for ever unknown. ^ Thr 
phenomena of inflected light (how us that it is at¬ 
tracted by The refracting lubftance at fome diftanccs, 
and repelled at others. . ^ _ 

Let the light, moving, uniformly in the direction 
AB, enter the infracting ftratum at B. It will not 
proceed In that direction, but its path will be incur- 
vated upwards) while acted on by a fepulfive force, 

N a and 
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Cha& of and<downwardS| while impelled by an attraclive force. 

Refraflion. ^yjn jeferibe fomc ciirvilincal path B<A> CDE, 
which AB touches in B, and will finally emerge from 
the rcfradling (Iratutn at £, and move uniformly in a 
firaight line £F, which touches the curve in £. If^ 
through 6 , tfle intcrfcdlion of the curve of forces with 
its abfeiffa, we draw i o, cutting the path of the light 
in 0, it is evident that this path will be concave up¬ 
wards between B and o, and concave downwards be¬ 
tween 0 and £. Alfo, if the initial velocity of the light 
has been fufficiently fmall, its path may be fo much 
bent npwardsi that in fomc point d its diredlion may 
be parallel to the bounding planes. In this cafe it is 
evidentt that being under the influence of a repulfivc 
force, it will be more bent upwards, and it will de- 
feribe df, equal and fimilar to d B, and emerge in an 
angle equal to ABG. In this cafe it is refledled, 
making the angle of reflcdlion equal to that of inci¬ 
dence. By which it appears how rcfledlion, refrac¬ 
tion, and infledlion, arc produced by the fame forces 
and performed by the fame laws. 

But let the velocity be fuppofed fufficiently great to 
enable the light to penetrate through the refradling 
flratum, and emerge from it in the diredlion £F $ let 
AB and £F be fuppofed to be deferibed in equal times: 
They will be proportional to the initial and final velo 
cities of the light. Now, becaufe the refraSing for¬ 
ces mit/l a£l in a dire£lion perpendicular to the refract¬ 
ing furfacc (fince they arife from the joint aClion of 
all the particles of a homogeneous fubftance which 
are within the fphere of mutual aCtion), they cannot 
affeCt the motion of the light eflimated in the direc¬ 
tion of the refracting furface. If, therefore, AG be 
drawn perpendicular to ST, and FK to KR, the lines 
GB, £K, muit be equal, becaufe they are the motions 
AB, £F, eftimated in the direction of the planes. 
Draw now EL parallel to AB. It is alfo equal to it. 
Therefore £ 1 ., £F, are as the initial and final veloci¬ 
ties of the light. But £F is to £L as the fine of the 
angle ELK to the fine of the angle £FK; that is, as 
till- line of the aiigle ABH to the tine of the angle 
F£I ; that is, as the fine of the angle of incidence to 
the line of the angle of refraction. 

By the fame reafoning it will appear that light, 
moving in the direction and with the velocity F£, will 
deferibe the path EDB, and will emerge in the direc* 
tion and with the velocity BA. 

I.ct another ray enter the refracting ftratum per¬ 
pendicularly at B, and emerge at Take two points 
N, P, in the line BQ^ extremely near to each other, 
fo that the refracting forces may be fuppofed to act 
uiiifjrmiv along the fpacc NP: draw NC, PD, pa¬ 
rallel (o ST, CM perpendicular to DP, and MO per¬ 
pendicular to CD,' which may be taken for a ftraight 
line. Then, becaufe the forees at C and N are equal, 
by fufpofiiion they may be reprefented by the equal 
lines CM and NP. The force NP is wholly employ¬ 
ed in accelerating the light along NP ; but the force 
CM being tranfvcrfc to the motion BD, is but partly 
fo employed, and may be conceived as arifing from the 
joint action of the forces CO, OM, of which CO only 
is employed in accelerating the motion of the light, 
while OM is employed in incurvating its path. Now 
it is evident, from the fimilarity of the triangles 
DCM, MCO, that DC ; CM=CM: CO, and that 
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DCxCO=CMxCM5=NPxNP. But DCxCO 
and NP X NP arc as the products of the fpaces by the R*»a«ioni. 
accelerating forces, and exprefs the momentary incre- ’ 
merits of the fquares of the velocities at C and N. 

(Lemma t.) Thcfe increments, therefore, arc equal. 

And ns this mull be faid of every portion of the paths 
BCE and BNQ> it follows that the whole increment 
of the fquare m the initial velocity produced In the 
motion along BCE, is equal to the increment produced 
in the motion along BNQ. And, becaufe the initial 
velocities were equal in boHi paths, their fquares were 
equal. Therefore the fquares of the final vclocitiee 
are dlb equal in both paths, and the fini^- ^elqdties 
thewfelves are equal. The initial and final vebhitica 
are therefore in a conftant ratio, whatever fire the di¬ 
rections ; and the ratio of the fines of the angles 
incidence and refraction being the ratio of the veloci¬ 
ties of the refracted and incident light, by t^ former 
cafe of Prop. I. is alfo conftant. j. 

Remark. The augmentation of the fquatf of the 
initial velocity is equal to the fquare of the velocity 
which a particle of light would have acquired, if im¬ 
pelled from a ftate of reft at B along the line BQ^ 

(Corol. of the Lemma 2.), and is therefore indepen¬ 
dent on the initial velocity. As this augmentation is 
exprefled by the curvilineal area « T ^ r R, it depends 
both on the intenfityof the refracting forces, exprefled 
by the ordinates, and on the fpacc through which they 
bA, viz. TR. Thcfe circumftances arife from the na¬ 
ture of the traufparcnt fubftance, and are cbaracteriflic 
of that fubftance- 'ITidtefure, to abbreviate language, 
we (hall call this velotity. 

This fpecific velocity is eafily determined for any 
fubftance in whick<i^|;^raction is obferved, by draw¬ 
ing Lf perpc!ti0|mW^'£L, meeting; in i the circle 
deferibed with £F. For £t being equal to 

£F, will reprefiei>l?t|m^«^ty of the refracted light, 
and £L reprefent f!ff)ia||ifiiy of the incident light, .4 

and Ei'ssEL’-f L'?ri^''tberefore D*"* » the 
mentation of the fquare of^ihe initial velocity, and Ls 
is the fpecific velocity. 

It will now be proper to deduce feme corollaries 
from thcfe propofitions, tending to explain the chief 
phenomena of refraction. 

1. When light it tefraAcd towards the pemendicu- .j.^, 
lar to the refraaing furfacc, it is accelerated; and itof i,ghtsc. 
is retarded when it is refracted'from the perpendicular, celerstea «r 
In the firft cafe, therefore, it muft be confidered att*tatded by 
having been acted on by forces confpiring (in part at*®*”*^ 
leaft) with its motion, and vUe verja. - Therefore, be¬ 
caufe we fee that it is always refracted towards the per¬ 
pendicular, when palfing from a void-into anytranfpa- 
rent fubftance, we muft conclude that it is, on the 
whole, attracted by that fubftance. We muft drew 
the fame conclufion from qbferving, that it is refracted 
from the perpendicular in its paflage out of any trenf- 
parent fubftance whatever into a void. It has bcea 
attracted backwards by that fubftance. 

This acceleration of light in refraction is contrary 
to the opinion of thofe philofophera who maintain, 
that illumination is produced by the undulation of an 
elaftic medium. Euler attempts to prove, by mccha. 
nical laws, that the velocities of the indent and re- 
fracted light are proportional to the fines of incidence 
and refraction, while-our principles make them in this 
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ratio invcrfely. Bofcorich ptopofcd a fine experiment 
for deciding this quellion. The aberration of tiie fixed 
ftars arifet from the combination of the motion of 
light with the motion of the telefeope by which it is 
obfcmed. Therefore this aberration fhoiild be greater 
or Icfs when obferred by means of a telefeope filled 
with water, according as light moves flotver or fwiftcr 
throHgh water than through air. He was miltaken 
in the manner in which the conclufion fhould be drawn 
from the obfervation made in the form preferibed by 
him I and the experiment has not yet been made in a 
consinaing manner { becaufe no fluid has been found 
of fiiffi^ient tranfparency to admit of the neoeflary 
maj^nifying power. It is an experiment of the greats 
eft importance to optica! fcience. 

3. If the light be moving within the tranfparent fub> 
ftahee, a)/d if its velocitj (ettimated in a direction per* 
pendicufikr to the furface) do not exceed the fpecifle 
velocity of that fubftance, it will not emerge from it, 
but win be refleAed backwards in an angle equal to 
that of its incidence. For it muft be obferved, that in 
the figure of laft propofition, the excefs of the fquare 
of £F above the fquare of EL, is the fame with the 
excefs of the fquare of KF above the fquare of KL. 
Therefore the fquare of the fpecific velocity is equal 
to the augmentation or diminution of the fquare of 
the perpendicular velocity. If therefore the initial 
perpendicular velocity FK (fig. 8.) be precifely equal 
to the fpecific velocity, the light will juft reach the 
farther fide of the attracting ftratum, as at B, where 
its perpendicular velocity Im completely extin* 
guilhed, and its motion will the direction BT. 

But it is here under the influence of forces tending to* 
wards the plane KR, and it&’^tjon will therefore be 
ftill incurvated towards it ( an(|[.^|^^d<fcribe a curve 
BD equal and fimilar to £K emerga hack 

from the refradting ftratptq tranfparent fub* 

ftance in an angle RDA K£F. 

If the diredtion of the Seilill more oblique, fo 
that its perpendicular velocity is lefs than the fpecific 
velocity, it will not reach the plane ST, but be re¬ 
flected as fuon as it has penetrated fo far that the fpe- 
cific velocity of the part penetrated (eftimated by the 
compounding part of the area of forces) is equal to its 
perpendicular velocity. Thus the ray/ E will de- 
feribe the path EJDa penetrating to id, fo that the 
currefponding area of forces aiee is equal to the fquare 
cf its perpendicular volocity. 

The extreme brilliancy of dew drops and of Jewels 
bad often excited the attention of philofophers, and it 
always appeared a difficulty how light was refleded at 
all from the pofterior furface of tranfparent bodies. It 
afforded Sir Ifaac Newton his ftrongeft argument 
■gainft the ufual theory of reflection, vix. that it was 
produced by impaCt on folid elaftic matter. He was 
the firft who took notice of the total reflection in great 
obliquities; and very properly aiked ho^ it can be faid 
that there is any impact in this cafe, or that the re- 
fieding impa& fliould ceafe at a particular obli¬ 
quity f 

It muft be acknowledged that it is a very curious 
circumftauce, that a body which is perfectly tranfpa¬ 
rent fitould ceafe to be fo at a. certain obliquity; that 
a great obliquity fliould not hinder light from pafling 
from a void into a piece of glafs} but that the fiune 


obliquity fliould prevent it frohi paffiiig from the glafs C.ule of 
into a void. The fincll experiment for illuftrating ihc^'rrtkaion. 
fuCl is, to take two pieces of mirror-glafs, not filvertd,' “ ’ 
and put them togetlier with a piece of paper between 
them, forming a narrow margin all round to keep 
them apart. Blunge this apparatus into water. When 
it is held nearly parallel to the furface of the water, 
every thing at the bottom of the veflcl will be feen 
clearly through the glaffes } but when they arc turn¬ 
ed fo as to be inclined about 50 degrees, they will in¬ 
tercept the light as much as if they were plates ot iron. 

It will be proper to foak the paper in varnilli, to pre¬ 
vent water from getting between the glaffes. 

What is called the brilliant cut in diamonds, is fucliThe bril- 
a difpolition of the pofterior facets of the diamond, hsm cut In 
that the light is made to fall upon them fo obliquely 
that none of it can go through, but ell is reflected. y ^^r **** 
To produce this effid in the greateft poflible degre" twn. 
is a matter of calculation, and merits the attention of 
the lapidary. When diamonds arc too thin to admit 
of this form, they are cut in what is called the rofe 
falhion. This has a plain back, and the facets are all 
on the front, and fo difpofed as to refract the raysiit- 
to fufficient obliquities, to be llrongly reflected from 
the pofterior plane. Doublets are made by cutting 
one thin diamond rofe falhion, and another fimilar one 
is put behind it, with their plane furfaces joined. Or, 
more frequently, the outiide diamond has the anterior 
Taccts of the brilliant, and the inner has the form of 
the inner part of a brilliant. If they be joined with 
very pure and ftrongly refracting varnilh, little light 
is reflected from the Icparating plane, and their bill* 
liancy is very confiderable, though ftill inferior to a 
true and deep brilliant. If no vartiifh be ufed, much 
of the light is reflected from the flat fide, and the ef¬ 
fect of the pofterior facets is much diminilhed. But 
doublets might be conftructed, by making the touch¬ 
ing furfaqes of a fpherical form (of which the curvature 
fliould have a due proportion to the fixe of the done), 
that would produce an effect nearly equal to that of 
the moft perfect brilliant. 

3. Since the change made on the fquare of tlic vclo-Refr-iainn 
city of the incident light is a conftant quantity, itdiminiftes 
follows, that the refraction will diminilh at the vclo-V ‘*’® 7 ®'.” 
city of the incident light increafes. For if L i iUtT^n«^i^ 
fig. 7. be a conftant quantity, and £L be iiicreafed, it ^ 
it evident that the ratio of £i, or its equal EF, to 
EL will be diminilhed, and the angle LEF, which 
conftjtutes the refraction, will be mroinilhcd. The 
phyfical caufe of this it eafily feen t When the velocity 
of the incident light is increafed, it employs lefs time 
in palling through the refracting firatum or fpace be¬ 
tween the planes ST and KR, and is therefore lefs 
influenced by the refracting forces. A fimilar effect 
would follow if the tranfparent body were moving 
with great velocity towards the luminous body. 

Some naturalifts have accounted for the different 
refrangibility of the differently coloured rays, by fup- 
pofing that the red rays move with the greatell rapi¬ 
dity, . and they have determined the difference of ori¬ 
ginal velocity which'would produce the obferved dif¬ 
ference of refraction. But this difference would be 
obferved in the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatcllites. They 
fliould be ruddy at their emerfions, and be fonu fe. 
conds before they attain their pure whitencfii; and 
• N n a they 
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t'lufc of they fliould bcconte Lluifh immediately before they 
ygijjfli in injujeifions. This is not obferved. Beiidesy 
the difference iti refraiigibility is much greater in flint 
gl.;fs than ill crown giafs, and this would require a 
proportionally greater difference in the original velo¬ 
cities. The explanation therefore muff be given 
til “P* 

Tht refrac It (hoiild follow, that the refraction of a ftar which 
tiun of a i$ in our meridian at fix o’clock in the evening fhould 
lUr greater greater than that of a ftar which comes on the me- 
iu morning ; becaufe we are moving 

the morn-" ■"'*>' approaching to the laft. But 

■u)g. the difference is but of the whole, and cannot be 
obferved with fufiicient accuracy in any way yet prac- 
tifed. A form of obfervation hat been propofed by 
Dr Blair profeffor of pradiical aftronomy in the uni- 
verlity of Edinburgh, which promifes a very fenfible 
difference of refradtion. It is alfo to be expe^ed, 
that a difference will be obferved in the refra^ion of 
the light from the call and weftern ends of Saturn’s 
ring. Its diameter is about 26 times that of the earth, 
.nsid it revolves in lob. 32'; fu that the velocity of its 
edge is about n-io' “I ^1“= velocity of th(: fun’s light. 
If therefore the light be refledled from it according 
to the laws of perfedl clafticity, or in the manner here 
explained, that which comes to us from the weftern 
extremity will move more llowly than that which 
comes from the eaftem extremity in the proportion of 
2500 to 2501. And if Saturn can be feen diftindlly 
after a refradlion of 30° through a priftn, the diame¬ 
ter of the ring will be increafed one half in one pofi- 
tiun of the telcfcope, and will be as much diminifhed 
by turning the telefcopc half round its axis { aud an 
intermediate pofition will exhibit the ring of a di- 
ftorted fhape. This experiment is one of the moft in- 
terefting to optical fcience, as its refult will be a fe- 
vcrc touchftoiie of the theories which have been at¬ 
tempted for explaining the phenomena on mechanicid 
principles. 

If the tail of a comet he impelled by the rays of 
the fun, as is with great probability fuppofed by Eu¬ 
ler and others, the light by which its extreme parts 
are feen by us muft have its velocity greatly dimi- 
niftied, lieing rcftedled by particles which are moving 
away from the fun with immenfe rapidity. This may 
perhaps be difeovered by its greater aberration and re- 
,«» frangibility. 

itit light common day light is nothing but the fun's light 

fubjeCt to rcfle£lcd from tcrreftrial bodies, it is rcaibnable to ex<i 
the fame p<£l that it will fuffer the fame refra£lion. But no¬ 
thing but obfervation could affure us that this would 
be the cafe with the light of the ftars; and it is rather 
furpriiing that the velocity of their light is the fame 
with that of the fun’s light. It is a circumftance of 
connexion between the folar fyftem and the reft of the 
oniverfe. It was as Uttle to be looked for on the light 
of tcrreftrial luminaries. If light be conceived as fmall 
particles of matter emitted Bom bodies by the a&ion 
of accclerati^ foreea of any kind, the vaft diveriity 
which we ohiwve in the conftitution of fublunary bo¬ 
dies fhould make us expefl differences in this particu¬ 
lar. Yet it is found, that the light of a candle, of a 
glow-worm, dec. fuffers the fame refraction, and couflfta 
of the fame colours. This circumftance is adduced as 
4A argument againft the ithtgry of cmiftton, It i« 
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thought more probable that this famenefs of velocity of 
is owing to the nature of the medium, whioh deter-^iou. 
mines the Frequenc)’ of its undulations and the velocity 
of their propagation. 

4. When two tranfparent bodies are contiguous, thef’^w^^ 
light in its paffage out of the one into the other 

be refracted towards or from the perpendicular, accord- 
ing as the refracting forces of the fecond are greater 
or lefs than thofe of the firft, or rather according asparent b 
the area exprefling the fquare of the fpeciiic velocity is dy into u 
greater or lefs. And as the difference of thele areas ®***®'^ 
is a detemined quantity, the difference between the^”**”**^* 
velocity in the medium of incidence and tbe\4ocity 
in the medium of refraction, will alfo be a determlnea' 
quantity. Therefore the line of the angleof^ncidence 
will be in a conflant ratio to the fine the aagle of> 
refraction; and this ratio will be compounded <» the 
ratio of the fine of incidence in the firft miMium to 
the fine of refraction in a void; and the ratio \bf the 
fine of incidence in a void to the fine of refra&tion iit 
the fecond medium. If therefore a ray of light, mov¬ 
ing through a void in any direction, fhall pafs through 
any number of media bounded by parallel planes, its. 
direction iq the laft medium will be the fame as if it 
had come into it from a void. 

5. It alfo follows from thefe propofitions, that if 

the obliquity of incidence on the pofterior furface of 
a tranfparent body be fuch, that the light fhould be 
reflected back again, the placing ^ mafs of the fame 
or of another medium in contafl with this furface, wilt^ 
cBufe it to be tranf|nitte4 aud this the more complete¬ 
ly, as the added ttoe^n^ca more denfe or more refrac¬ 
tive ; and the ike leparating furface 

will be the more, j^fflM^proportion. aw the pofterior 
fubftance is a fmaller refradive |>awer.. 

It is not even n^||HH^l|at the other body be incoa- 
tadl: it is enougk'l^^^^ to near that thofe parts of 
the rcBsAing ftrata il|^n;4lk'beyqnd the bodies inv 
terfere with or coincio^ each other. 

AH thefe eonfequences ai« agreeabhAo experience.. 

The brilliant reftedlion from a dew. dro^ ceales when 
it touches the leaf on which it refts: The brilliaac]; 
of a diamond is greatly damaged'by moifture getting, 
behind it: ,The opacity of the combined mirror plates, 
mentioned in the fecond corollary, is removed by let¬ 
ting water get between them: A piece of giafs 
diftinAly or clearly feen in air, more faintly when im- 
merfed in water, ftill more faintly amidft oil of olivet,, 
and it is hardly perceived in fpirits of turpentine. 

Thefe phenomena are incompatible with the notion- 
that reneflion it occafioned by impadl on folid matter,, 
whether of the tranfparent b^y, or of any ether or 
other fancied fluid behind it $ and their peneA coiuv 
cidence with -the legitimate eonfequences of the affum- 
ed principles, is a ttrong aigument in favour of the 
truth of thole prineiplcs. 

It is worth while to mcntHHi here a fiict taken so- An obj^ 
tice of by Mr Beguelin, and propofed at a great dif- tion to the 
Acuity in the Newtonian theory of refiractiou- InNswtoniaa 
order to get the ereateft poflible refraction^ and the*k*“ 7 *>l 
fimpleft mcafure of the rendering power at the ante-” 
cioi furface of any tranfparent fubftance. Sir Ifaae 
Newton enjoins us to employ a ray of light falling on 
the furface yuam olliquij^e. But Mr Beguelin found, 
that when the obliquity of iacidence in glaia was about 
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C»nji^9* 5 °’t '*** rcfraftcd, but that it wa» whoHy 

lUA-iV refic&ed. He alfo obferved, that when be gradually 
increaled the obliquity of incidence on the poiteriur 
g furface of the glafs, tlie light which emerged laft of 
all did not ikim along the farfaect making an angle of 
90° with the perpendicular, aa it (hould do by the 
Newtonian theory, but made an angle of more than 
ten minutes with the pofterior furface. Alfo, when he 
began with very great obliquities, fo that all the light 
was reflected back into the glafs, and gradually dimi* 
nilhed the obliquity of incidence, the firft ray of light 
which emerged did not ikim along the furfaee> hut 
X3S was, faifed about 10 or 15 minutes. 

Shown td ■ But all tbefe phenomena are neceflary confequencet 
be the of our pnsciples, combined with what obfervation 
feoueL^ teaches U« concerning the forces which bodies exert 
of that on the cays .of light. It is evident, from the experi- 

theory, and ments o^'Orimaldi and Newton, that light is both at* 
ofcourfea trafted^and repelled by fulid bodies. Newton’s fa- 
conGrnia* gacious'analyfit of thefe experiments difeovered fevc* 
two at It. alternations of adual iniie&ion and deheftiim; and 
he gives us the precife diftance from the body when 
feme of thefe attradlioni end and repulfion commences; 
and the moil remote aflion to be obferved*in his ex* 


conGrnia* 
tion »l it 


periments is repulfion. Let us fuppofc this to be the 
cafe, although it be not abfolutely ncceifary. Let us 
Plate fuppofe that the forces are reprefented by the ordi* 
CCCUV. Dates of a curve a b npe (fig. 7.} which crofles the 
abfeifia in b. Draw b » parallel to the refracting fur* 
face. Wlien the obUquity of incidence of tfadtay A B 
has become fo great, that its ^th< in the glafs, or in 
the refracting ftratum, does but only touches 

the line ob, it can penetrate^jM "further, but is to* 
tally refleA^ i and this mu C f ro pcD, io all greater 
obliquities. On the other the ray LE, 

moving within the glafs, has fmall perpen* 

dicular velocity, it will peneiH^ |ne refraAing lira* 
turn no further than till tMs^pe^ndicular velocity is 
cxtinguiihed, wd its path betomes parallel to the fur¬ 
face, and it wivbe refleAed back. As the peiq>endi> 
cular velocity indreafes by dimitiiibing the obliquity 
of incidence, it will penetrate farther; and the laft 
MfteAion wiU happen when it penetrates fo far that its. 
path touches the line 0 b. Now diroinilh the obliquity 
by a Angle fecond; the light will get over the line 
gi, will deferibe an arch odJi concave upwards, and 
will emerge in a direAion BA, which does not ikim 
the furface, but is fenfibly ratfed above it. And thua 
the faAs obfervrd by M. Beguelin, inftead of being, an 
ebjcAion agaiuk tlus theory, afford an argument in ita 
ijg favour. 

Siikr‘t 7. Thofe philofophers who maintain the theory of- 
theory of undulation, are under the neceifity of conncAing the di* 
undstitlon fperfive powers of bodies with their mean. refraAive 
powers. M. Euler has attempted to deduce a necef* 
*' b'y difference in the velocity of the rays of different 
colours from the dii&rent frequency of the ondub^- 
tions, which heafiirns as the caufe of their different 
colorific powers. His reafoning on this fubjeA is of 
the moft delicate nature, and unintelligible to fuch as 
are not completely mafter of the infiqitefimal calculus 
of partial differences!, and is unfatisfaAory to fuch as 
are able to go through its intricacies. It is contra* 
diAed by faA; He lays, and indeed to be confilleot 
he jDidl fay )t» that au&al.ibumis wUc^ 4 iScr g?'cqt* 
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ly in acutenefs are propagated through the air with Csufe of 
different velocities; but one of the fmallcll bells in 
the chimes of St Giles’s church in Edinburgh was 
ilruck againft the rim of the very deep*toned bell on 
which the hours are ftruck. When the found was 
liftened to by a nice obferver at the diltance of more 
than two miles, no interval whatever could be obferv* 
ed. A fimilar experiment was exhibited to lii. Eu¬ 
ler himfelf, by means of a curious mufical intlrumciit 
(if it can be fo called) ufed at St Peteriburgb, and 
which may be heard at three or four miles diilance. 

But the experiment with the bells is unexceptionable, 
as the two founds were produced in the very fame 
inftant. This connexion between the refrangibility , 

in general and the velocity muff be admitted, in its 
full extent, in every attempt to explain refraAion by 
undulation; and Euler was forced by it to adopt a- 
certain confequence which made a neceffary connec¬ 
tion between the nsean refraAion and the difperfion 
of heterogeneous rays. Confident of his analyfis, he- 

f rave a deaf ear to all diat was told him of Mr Do!* 
ond’s improvements on tclefcopes, and afferted, that 
they could not be fuch as were related; for an in* 

'creafe of mean refraAion mull always be accompanied 
with a determined increafe of ‘difperfion. Newton had- 
faid the fame thing, being milled by, a limited view of 
bis own principles; but the difperfion ailigned by him. 
was different from that afiigued by Euler. The dif- 
pute between Euler and Dollond was confined to the 
decifion of this queltion only; and when fome glafies 
made by a German chemill at St Peterfburgh con¬ 
vinced Euler that his determination was erroneous, he 
had not the candour to give up the principle which, 
had forced him to, this determination of the difper¬ 
fion, but immediately introduced a new theory of the 
achromatic telefcopes of Dollond;. a theory which, 
took the artills out of the track marked out by ma¬ 
thematicians, and in which they had made coi^ider* 
able advances, and led them into another path, pro* 
poling maxinu oP conilruAiun hitherto untried, and 
ittconfifteiit with real improvements which, tltey had 
already made. The leading principle in this tlieory "'’d 
is to arrange the different ultimate images of a point **•“** 
which arife either from the errors of a-fplierical figure 
or different refrangibility, in a llraight liiie palling 
through the centre of the eye. The theory itfelf it 
^lecious; and it requires great mathematical ficill to 
accomplilh this point, and hardly lefs to decide on 
the propriety of the coullruAion which it recom¬ 
mends. It is therefore but little known. But tliat it 
is a falfe tbfory, it evident from one fimple confidera* - 
tion. In the moft* indiitinA vifion arifing from the 
worft conilruAion, this rcAilineal,arrangement of the 
images obtains completely in that pencil which it fi* 
tuated in the axis, and yet the vifion is indiftinA. . 

But, ilhat is to our prefeiit purpofe, this new theory 
is purely mathematical, fuiting any ob&rved difper-- 
five power, and has no connexion with the phyficaP 
theory of undulations, or indeed with any mectumical 
prineiplea whatever. But, by admitting any difper-- 
five power, whatever may be the mean refraAion,. 
all tM phyfical doArinct in his Neva Tbeeria Lveis et' 

Ce/ertiw are. overlooked, aad therefore never once mei^- 
tiooed, although the effcAt of Mr 2 eiher’s glafs are - 
taken notice, m as. incoofifient with that mechaaical: 

proppfitioa-i 
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Caufe of pi-opofition of Newton*8 which occafioned the whole 
between Euler aud Dollond. 

woy'w Yjjgy indeed inconiillent with the univerfality 
of that propofition. Newton advances if in his Optics 
merely as a mathematical propofition highly pro¬ 
bable, but fay# that it will'be cofrcdled if heJhallJind 
it falfe. The ground on which he feems (for fee does 
not exprefsly fay fo) to reft its probability is a limited 
View of hi# own principle, the action of bodies on 
light. He (not knowing any caufe to the contrary) 
fuppofed that the adion of all bodies was fimilar on 
the different kinds of light, that is, that the fpectfic 
velocities of the differently coloured rays had a deter* 
mined proportion to each other. This was gratui¬ 
tous s and it might have been doubted by him who 
had obferved the analogy between the chemical ac¬ 
tions of bodies by eleftivc attraflions and repulfions, 
and the fimilar actions on light. Not only have dif¬ 
ferent menftrua unequal aflions on their foUds, but the 
order of their affinities is alfo different. In like man¬ 
ner, we might expe6t not only that fome bodies would 
attrad^ fe^lit >n general more than others, bat alfo 
might differ in the proportion of their aftions on the 
difmrent kinds of light, and this fo much, that fome 
might even attrad the red more than the violet. The 
late difeoveries in chemiftry fltow us fome very diftindt 
proofs, that light is not exempted from, the laws of 
chemical action, and that it is fufceptible of chemical 
combination. The changes produced fay the fun’s 
light on vegetable colours, (hows the neceffity of illu¬ 
mination to produce the green fecula; and the aroma¬ 
tic oils of plants, the irritability of their leaves by the 
action of light, the curious efficts of it on the mineral 
acids,* on manganefe, and the calces of bifmuth and 
lead, and the imbibition and fubfequent emiffion of it 
by phofpfiorefcent bodies, are ftrong proofs of its che¬ 
mical affinities, and are quite inexplicable on the theory 
of undulations. 

All thefe confiderations taken together, had they 
been known to Sir Ifaac Newton, would have made 
him- expect differences quite anomalous in the difper- 
five powers of different ttanfparent bodies; at the fame 
time that they would have afforded to his fagacious 
tniiid the ftrongell arguments for the actual emiffion of 
light from the luminous body. 

Havikc in this manner eftablilhed the obferved 
law of aefraccion on mechanical principles, (bowing it to 
be a neceffary confequence of the known action of bo¬ 
dies on light, we proceed to trace its mathematical con- 
fequences through the various cafes in which it may 
be exhibited to our,obfervation. Thefe conftitute that 
part of the mathematical branch of optical fcience 
which is called dioptriut 

1 We are quite unacquainted with the law of action 

The vsHa- of bodies on light, that is* with the variation of the 
rion of tlw intenfity of the attractions and repulfions exerted at 
i nten^ c f diftances. All that we can fay is, that from 

s^re^- experiments and obfervatiohs of Grimaldi, New- 
fioDs iw- ton, and others, light is deflected towards a body or 
known, is attracted by it, at fome diftances, and repelled at 
others, and this wich a variable intenfity. The ac¬ 
tion may be extremely different, both in extent and 
force, in different bodies, and change by a very dif¬ 
ferent law with the fame change of diltance. But, 
t 
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amidft ail this variety, there is a certain (imilarity o( 

ing from the joint action of many particles, whicKfe: Atonv 
fliould be noticed, becaufe it tends both to explain the''-v~’' 
(imilarity obferved in the refractions of light, and alfo 
its connexion with the phenomena of reflection^ ’ 

The law of variation in the joint action of mariyTh'^ of 
particles adjoining to the furface of a refracting mc-varis^ ^ 
diiim, is extremely different from that of a fiugle par-*^® “Sn 
tick; but wlien this latt is known^ the other 
found out. We (hall illuftrate this matter by a wy Jifferent 
Ample cafe. I-et DE (fig. 9.) be the fnrface of afromthat 
medium, and let us fuppufe that the action of a pw-«foae; bi 
tide of the medium on a particle of light “exteiiSs/J^y 
to tlw ffiftance EA, and that it is pr«»oitional'to' 4 hej“?''^ “ 
ordinates ED, G;, Hh, See, of the line A^g/'D.| 
that is, that the action of the particle £ of the me- CCCLIV. 
dium on a particle of light in F, is tQ its attioo on a 
particle in H as F/ to H16, and that it is att^^ed at 
F but repelled at H, as expreffed by the fituation of 
the ordinates with refpcct to the abfeiffa. . In the line 
AE produced to B, make EB, E^, £»• By, Ep, &c. 
rcfpectively equal to £A, EH, EC, EG, £F, kc. 

It is evident that a panicle of the medium at B will 
exert no action on the partide of light in E, and that 
the particles of the medium in » y p £, will exert on 
it actions proportional to HA, G^, ff, ED. There¬ 
fore, fuppding the matter .of the medium continuous, 
the whole action exerted by the row of particles £B 
will be reptefented by the area AACDE ; and the ac¬ 
tion of the particles between B and p will be repre- 
fented by the area AAC/F, and that of the particles 
between E and p by the area E^D£« 

Now let the particle of light be in F, and take 
FosAE. It is no Icfs eviffimt that the partide of 
light in F will be acted on by the particles in Be alone, 
and that it will be acted on in the fame manner mi .a . 
particle in £ is acted on by the particles in pB. 'Iliiire- 
fore the action of the whole row of partide# £B on n •!' 
particle in F will be reprefented by the area AAQ^F. 

And thus the action on a particle of light in anypois|^f7^ 
of A£ will be reprefented by the. area which lie|;'J^ * 
yonditi ' ■ ' , 

Bat let us fuppofe the particles of light to .with¬ 
in the medium, as at p, and make pi/sAE. It ia 
again evident that it i# acted on by the particks 
of the medium between p and d witli a force repre¬ 
fented by the area AACDE, and in the oppofite 
direction by the particles in £p with a force re¬ 
prefented by the area ^ DE. This balances an 
equal quantity of action, and there remains an action 
ex'preffed by the area AAC^F. Therefore, if an eqbal 
and fimilar line to A^CDE be deferibed on the abfeifia 
EBf the action of the medium on a partide of light 
in p wUt be reprefented by'the area f/kiB, lying be¬ 
yond it- 

If we now draw a line AKLMRNPB, whefe ordi¬ 
nates CK, FQ, pR, &c- are as the areas of the other 
curve, eftima^ from A and B; thefe ordinates -wife 
reprefent the whok forces which are exerted by the 
particks in EB, on a particle of light moving from A- 
to B. This curve will cut the axis in points L, N 
fuch,.that the ordinates drawn through them inter¬ 
cept veas of the firft curve, which are e^ual'on each 
fide of the axis i and in thefe points the particle of light 
fttftains no action from the medium. Thefe points are . 

very 
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Cattle of very different, from the iimilar points of the curve cx- 
Refra aion. pi-efling the aftion of a Angle particle. Thcfe laft are 
^ ' in the very places where the light fuftaint the great- 

eft repulfive action of the whole row of particles. In 
the fame manner may a curve be conftrui^ed, whofe or¬ 
dinates txprefs the united aftion of the whole medium. 

From thcfe obfervations we learn in general, that a 
particle of light within the fpace of adion is aded on 
with equal forces, and in the fame direction, when at 
equal diftancea on each fide of the furfacc of the me- 
diunu 


0 / the focal Jiflance of tayt r^raBed hy pqffmg out of one 
medium into another of different dtnjtty and through a 
plane furfate. 

Lemma. The indefinitely fmall variation of the angle 
of incidence is to the fimultaneous vaiiation of the 
angle of refraAion as the ungent of incidence is to 
the tangent of refrafiion ; or, the cotemporaneous 
variations of the angles of incidence and refinftion arc 
proportional to the tangents of thefe angles. 

Plate Let RVF, rVf (fig. lo.) be the progrefs of the rays 
CCCLIV. refrafted at V (the angle rVR being confidered in its 
* 4 ® nafeent or evanefeent ftate), and VC perpendicular to 
ftXn refrading furface VA. From -C draw CD, CB, 
plane fur- perpendicular to the incident and refraded rays RV, 
faces. VF, cutting rV, V/" in ) and ft ahd let Qd, Cb be per¬ 
pendicular to rV, Vf, 

Becaufe the fines qf' incidence and refradion .are in 
a conftant ratio, t^iir fimultaneou?.. variations ^rc in 
the fame conftant ratio. Now.the angle RVr is to the 

Bl '’’ X)w BC 

angle FV/ in the ratio that is, of^^ 

DC . . -fin. incM fc^^ ls. refr. .... « 

to =«; that IS, of i 1 that i6> of 

DV cof. incidl-f^^-*^- 

tan. incid. to tan. refr. 

Corollary. , The diffeten^ df . ifitfili' variations is to 
the greateft or leaft ofstheA -as the difference of the 
Ungents to the. greateft % leaft tangent. 

PROBLEM. 


•late two raya RV, RP diverge from, or converge 

CCCl-V. j 1, 2, 3, 4.), and pafs through the 

plane furface PV feparating two refrafting mcdiiima 
AB, of which let B he the moft refrading, and let 
RV be perpendicular to the furface. It is required to 
determine the point of difperfion. or convergence,, F, 
of the refraded fays VD, ra. 

Make VR to VG as the fine of refradion to the 
-fine of incidence, and draw GIK parallel to the fur¬ 
face, catting the incident ray in T. About the centre 
,P, with the radius PI,, deferifae an arcli of a circle IF, 
cutting VR in F {;draw P£ tending from or towards 
F. We fay PE is the refraded ray, and F the point 
of difperfion orconver«nce of the rays RV, RP, of 
the conjugate focus to K. 

Eor.fince.G^ and PV are parallel and PF equal to 
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PI, we have PF ; PR=PI ; PR,ts*VG ; VR,=fin. Csufc of 
incid. ; fin. refr. But PF : PRssfin. PRV j fi„.R-i«aioo. 
PFV, and RRV is equal to the angle of incidence 
at P} therefore PFV is the correfpouding angle of re¬ 
fradion, FPE is the refraded ray, and F the conju¬ 
gate focus to R. 

Corel. I. “ If diverging or converging rays fall on 
the furface of a more refrading medium,' they will 
diverge or converge Icfs after refradion, F being far¬ 
ther from the furSce than R. The contrary mull hap¬ 
pen when the diverging or converging rays fall on the 
{Surface of a lefs refrading medium, becaufe, in this 
cafe, F is nearer to the furface than R. 

Corel. 3. Let R/ be another ray, more oblique 
than RP, the refrading point p being farther from V, 
and let fpe be the refraded ray, determined by the 
fame conllrudion. Becaufe the arches FI,/i, are per¬ 
pendicular to their radii, it is evident that they will 
converge to fome point within the angle RIK, and 
therefore will not crofs each other between F and I: 
therefore ^ will be greater than RF, as RF is great¬ 
er tlian RG, for fimilar reafons. Hence it follows, 
that all the rays which tended from or towards R, and 
were incident on the whole of VP^, will not diverge 
from or converge to F, but will be diffufed over the 
line GF /1 This diffufion is called aberration from the 
focus, and is fo much greater as the rays are more ob¬ 
lique. No rays flowing from or towards R will have 
point of concourfc with RV nearer to R than F is: 

But if the obliquity be inconfiderable, fo that the ratio 
of RP to FP does not differ fcnfibly from that of RV 
to FV, the point of concourfe wiU not be fcnfibly re¬ 
moved from G. G is therefore ufually called the ren- 
jugate focus to R. It is the conjugate focus of an in¬ 
definitely (lender pencil of rays falling perpendicularly 
on the furface. I'he conjugate focus of an oblique pen¬ 
cil, or even of two oblique rays, whofe difperfion on 
the furface is confiderable, is of more diflicult iiivefli- 
gaiion. Sec Gravefande’s Natural Philofophy for a very 
neat and elementary determination ( e). 

In a work, of this kind, it is enough to have pointed' 
out, in an eafy and familiar manner, the nature of op¬ 
tical aberration. But as this is the chief caufe of the 
imperfedion of optical inftruments, and as the only 
method of removing this imperfedion is to diminilh 
this aberration, or coired it by a fuhrequent aberration 
in the oppofite dirediou, we flrall here give a funda¬ 
mental and very fimple propofition, which will (with 
obvious alterations) apply to all important cafes. Tbit 
is the determination of the focus of an infinitely flen* 
der pencil of oblique rays RP, R/. 

‘ “ Retaining the former conftrudions for the ray PF, 

g ig. I.) fuppofe the other ray R^ infinitely near to RP. 

raw PS perpendicular to PV, and Rr perpendicular 
to RP, and make Pr; PS=VR : VF. On Pr deferibe 
the femicircle rRP, and on PS the fcmicircle S^P, cut¬ 
ting the refraded ray PF ia f, draw pr, pS, pp.” It 

follows 


(e) We refer to Gravefande, becaufe we confider it as of importance to make fuch a work as ours ferve 
As a'general.indcx to feienoe and literature. At the fame time we take the liberty to obferve, that the focus- 
in queftion is virtually determined by the conllrudion which we have given : for the points P, F of the line PF" 
are determined, and therefore its pofition is alfo determined. The fame is true of the pofitiou of jj/", and thcre..- 
foK the iotcrfcdlon { of the two lines is likewife determined. 
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tVom the lefflma, tliat if i^'be the focne of 
* 'rariation of the •nfrie of «• 

fraAior. is to the correrponding variation PR/ of the 
angle of incidence as the tangent of the angle of re* 
fraAion VFP to the tangent of the angle of incidence 
VRP. Now P/> ma7 be coniidered as coinciding with 
the arch of the femiciroles. Therefore the angles 
Pl^, P// are equal, as aUb the angles P^, P^. 
But PS/ is to Pr/ as Pr to PS) that is, fis VR to Vr; 
that is, as the cotangent of the angle of incidence to 
the cotangent of the angle of refradioo; that is, as 
the tangent of the angle of refra^on to the tangent of 
thr* angle of incidence. Therefore the point f is the 
'focus. 

RtfraSim hj Spherical Surfacet, 

General Problem. 


The focus 
of rays ro- 
fra^ed by 
^hcrical 
ftirfaces 


To find the focus of refraflcd rays, the focus of in¬ 
nate cident rays being given. 

eCCCLV. Let PVw (figs.“J, 6, 8, 9, 10, ii, 12, t1, 14,) 

be a fpherical furface whofe centre is C, and let 
incident tight diverge from or converge to R. 

Solniion. Draw the ray RC through the centre, 
cutting the furface iii the point V, which we (hall de¬ 
nominate the vrrfrx, while RC is called the nv/i. This 
ray pafles on without refraction, becanfe it coincides 
with the perpendicular to the furface. Let RP he an- 
other incident ray, which is refraCted at P, draw the 
radius PC. In RP make R£ to RF ai the fine of 
incidence m to the fine of refradion n ; .and about the 
centre R, with the diftance RE, deferibe the circle 
£K, cutting PC in K: draw RK and PF parallel to 
•rcettained. it, cutting Me axis in F. PF is the fefrafted ray, and 
F is the f^s. 

For the triangles PCF, KCR are fimilar, and the an- 
gles at P and K are equal. Alfo RK is equal to RE, 
and RPD is the angle of incidence. Now m; nsRK: 
RP,=sfin. DPR s fin. RKP,=fin. DPR : fin. CPF. 
Therefore CPF n the angle of rcfra^lion correfponding 
to the angle of incidence RPD, and PF it the refra£& 
ed ray, and F the focus. Q. E. D. 

CPscCR 

CV. I. CK s CP=CR 1 CF, and CFssi^ig^i 

NowCPxCRis a conftani quantity} and therefore 
CF is reciprocally at CK, which evidently varies with 
a variation of the arch VP. Hence it follows, that all 
'the rayslfiowing from R are not colleded as the con¬ 
jugate focus F. The ultimate fituation of the point F, 
as the point P gradually approaches to, a^ at laft 
coincides with, V, is called che cenjug^te fecut of een* 
iralrayt, and the diitance between this focus and the 
.focus of a lateral ray is called the aheirtUton of that nf, 
arifing from the fpherical figure. 

There are, however, two lituations of the point R 
fuch, that aU the raya which flow from it are made to 
diverge from one point. One of thofe is C (fig. 5.}, 
becaufe they ail pafs through without refraAion, and 
therefore ftill diverge from C ; the other is when rays 
in the rare medium with a convex furface flow from- a 
point R, fo fituated beyond the centre that CV is to 
CR as the fine of incidence in the rare medium »to 
the fine of refraAion in the denfer, or when rays- in 
the rare medium fall on th< convex furface of the den¬ 
ier, converging to F, fo fituated that CF: CVs 
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ffi: In this cafe they will aH be ^ifperfed from Refra^ion 

F, fo fituated that CV : CFssn ; w.ssCR t CV forhySphericsl 
fine RPC : fine RKC=« t m.ssCR : CP.srfine 8»rfcci* 
RPC : fine PRC. Thertfore the angle PRO Is equal — 
to RKC, or to FPC (by coirftrudion of Ae pro- 
blem), and the angle C is common to the triangler 
PRC, FPC; they are therefore fimilar, and the an¬ 
gles PRC, FPC are equal, and n : nasCP t CF,3S 
CK : CR.=CR : CP t therefore CP t CKasCP* : 

CR* ] but CP and CR are eonftant quantities, and 
therefore CK it a eonftant quantity, And (by the co¬ 
rollary) CF is a eonftant quantity, and nl rays 
flowing from R are difperfed from F hr refradiom 
In like manner rays converging to F win ^ frac¬ 
tion converge to R. This was firft obfinved fiy Qiiy- 
gens. 

2. If the incident ray R’P (fig. 5.) is parallel tt 
the axis RC, we have FO to CO as the fine 'of inci¬ 
dence to the fine-of refradlion. For the triangles 
R' PK’ PCO are fimilar, and PO; COsR'K* t R'P, 
xem t a, 

3. In this cafe, toei, we have the'focal diftance of 
central parallel rays reckoned firom the vertex 3S 

VC. For firtce PO is ultimately VO,’ we 

ossVO I CO, and .»»-—» ; mssVO—CO t 

sVe : VO,\nd V 0 s=-J 2 - x VC- This is 

m—n 

called the principal focal -diftance, -or focal diftance of 
parallel raysi Alfo CO, the principal focal diftancA 

reckoned from the centre, ss* 4 — yi VC* 

m—n 

jV. S. When m is; lefs that «« ra—«is a negative 
quantity——Alfo olrfiHrvt, that in applying fymhols to 
this compuutioq of t|»e focal difiances, thofe lines are 
to be accounted' pofidve.. which lie from their begin¬ 
nings, that is, ffotA fetts^ or the centre, or the 
radiant point, in the diffdf^pn' of the incident rays. 

Thus when rays diverge fkrm R on tlm^ convex fui^ 
face of a medium, VR U accounted negative and VG 
jiofitive. If the light pafles Out of ait into glafs, fit 
u greaur than n ; but it it pafles out of glafs into air, 
m is lefs than ». If, therefore, parmlel »ys fall 
on the convex furface of glait Out of air, in which 
cafe m ; oae j t 2 very neariy, we "have for the pyin- 

pal focal diftance - ^ -VC, or.|.3VC. But if it paft , 

out of glafs into the convex fiiifaca. of air, we have 

V0=5 — ^ VC, or—aVC j that is, tile focus 0 will 

be in the fame fide of the furface with the incident 
light. In Mte manner, xe (haB Imye .for- tbefe .two 
cafes COss + tVC and—sVC. ’ 1 ■ 

4. By conftruflion we bavc'RK r RPsrm rO 
by fimtiarity of triangles ' TJt t RKsCF rCR 
therefore PF : PRaewGF : nGR. 

and mPRxCFsifCRxPF 

therefore mPR ; hCJ^ssPIF » CF 

and mPR—«CR t mPRftPF—CF 1 Pt 

ultimately «VR—nCR xmVRaieVC ; VF 

Hiit IS a very general optical theorem, and aflbrdb 
an eafy method for computing the focal diftance oS 
refraded rays. 

For this purpofe'lat' V Rr ^ diftance af the xadiamt 

point, 
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point, be expreltcd by lb« fymbol r, the diftance of 
the focus of refrafted rays by the fymbol /, and the 
radius of the fpherical furface by a f we have 

mr-nr —a : nirsa : /, and 


^=‘ — 

mr —B r —a m—^ir-\‘nd 

In its application due attention muft be paid to the 
qualities of r and a, whether they be pofitive or ne¬ 
gative, according to the conditions of laft corollary. 

5. If Q^{fig. 8.) be the focus of parallel rays coming 
from the oppofite fide, we (hall have RQ^ (^acRV : 
VF. For draw Cq parallel to PF, cutting RP in 5'/ 
then Rq t ^xxRP : PF. Now q is the focus of the 
parallel rays FP, Cq. And when the point P ulti¬ 
mately coincides with the point V, q muit coincide 
with and we have RQj QC= RV : VF. 

This is the mod general optical theorem, and is 
equally applicable to lenfes, or even to a combination 
of them, as to fimple furfaccs. It is alfo applicable 
to reflections, with this difference, that Q^is to be 
affumed the focus of parallel rays coming the fame way 
witii the incident rays. It affords us the mod com¬ 
pendious methods of computing fymbolicallyand arith¬ 
metically the focal didanccs in all cafes. 

6. We have alfo Ry : RP=:RV : RF, and ultimate¬ 
ly for central rays RQ: RV=RV : RF, and RFss 

RV‘ ... 

This propofliion is true in lenfes and mirrors, but 

not in Tingle refracting furfaces. 

7. Alfo Ry ; RCsrRP : RF, and ultimately RQj 

RVzsRC : RF, and RF= 5 ^--. N. £. Thefe 

four points Q, V, C, F, either lie all one way from 
R, or two of tKem forward and two backward. 

8. Alfo, making O tlie principal focus of rays 
coming the fame way, we have R^ : yC=Co: eF, and 

ultimately RQ^t QfssrO : OF, and 

and therefore reciprocally proportional to RQ^^c- 
e'SuR QC X C9 is a conftant quantity. 

Thel'e corollaries or theorems give us a variety of 
methods for finding the focus of refracted rays, or 
the other points related to them ; and each formula 
contains four points, of which any three being given 
the fourth may be found. Perhaps the laff is the moil 
fimple, as the quantity er-|-rQ is always negative, be- 
caufe 0 and Qjire on different udes. 

9. From this conilruction we may alfo derive a very 
eafy and expeditious method of drawing many refract¬ 
ed rays. Draw through the centre C (fig. 15. 16.) 
a line to the point of incidence P, and a line CA pa¬ 
rallel to the incident ray RP. Take VO to VC as 
the fine of incidence to the fine of refraction, and 
about A, with the radius VO, deferibe an arch of a 
drcle cutting PC produced in B. Join AB: and PF 
parallel to AB is the refracted ray. When the in¬ 
cident light is parallel to RC, the point A coincides 
with V, and a circle deferibed round V with the di¬ 
fiance VO will cut the line^ PC,/C, &c. in the points 
BS, The demonftration is evident. 

Having thus determined the focal difiance of re¬ 
dacted rays, it will be proper to point out a little 
more particularly its relation to its conjugate focus 
VoL. XIII. Part I. 
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of incident rays. We fliall confidcr the four cafes of Rej.! ti»u 
light incident on the convex or concave furface of a '‘V ' '* 

denfer or a rarer medium. 

t. Let light moving in air fall on the convex furface 
ofglafs (fig. 5. to fig. 14.). Let us fuppofc it tend¬ 
ing to a point beyond the glafs infinitely dillant. It 
will be coiledfed to its principal focus e beyond the 
vertex V. Now let the incident light converge u 
little, fo that R is at a great diltancc beyond the fur- 
face. The focus of refradted rays F will be a little 
within O or nearer to V. As the incident rays are 
made to converge more and'more, the point R comes 
nearer to V, and the point F alfo approaehes it, but 
with a much (lower motion, being always fituutcd be¬ 
tween O and C till it is overtaken by R at the cciilrc 
C, when the incident light is perpendicular to the fur¬ 
face in every point, and therefore fufrers no refradtioii. 

As R has overtaken F at C, it now paifes it, and is 
again overtaken by it at V. Now the point R is on 
the fide from which the light comes, that is, the rays 
diverge from R. After rcfradlion they will diverge 
from F a little without R; and as R recedes farther 
from V, F recedes dill farther, and with ati accelerated 
motion, till, when R comes tg Q, F bus gone to an 
infinite diftance, or the refradled rays are parallel. 

When R ftill recedes, F now appears on tiie other 
fide, or beyond V ; and as R recedes back to an in¬ 
finite diftance, F has come to O: and this completes 
the feries of variations, the motion of F during the 
whole changes of lituation being in the fame diredion 
with the motion of R. 

2. Let the light moving in air fall on the concave 
furface of glafs; and let us begin with parallel inci¬ 
dent rays, conceiving, as before, R to lie beyond the 
glafs at an infinite diftance. The refraded rnys will 
move as if they came from the principal focus O, lying 
on that fide of the glafs from which the light comes. 

As the incident rays are made gradually more conver¬ 
ging, and the point of convergence R comes toward 
the glafs, the conjugate focus F moves backward 
from O : the refracted rays growing Icfs and Icfs di¬ 
verging, till the point R comes to (L the principal 
focus on the other fide. The rcfractM ray.s arc now 
parallel, or F has retreated to an infiiiite diftance. 

The incident light converging ftill more, or R coming 
between Q^nd V, F will appeav on the other fide, or 
beyond the furface, cr within the glafs, and will ap- 
proaeh it with a retarded motion, and (inally overtake 
R at the furface of the glafs. Let R continue its mo¬ 
tion backwards (for it has all the while been moving 
backwards, or in a direction contrary to that of the 
light) ; that is, let R now be a radiant point, moving 
backwards from the furface. of the glafs. F will at 
firfi be without it, but will be overtaken by it at the 
centre C, when the rays will fu(Fer no refraction. R 
ftill receding will get without F j and while R re¬ 
cedes to an infinite diftance, F will recede to O, and 
the feries will be completed. 

3. Let the light moving in glafs fall on the convex 
furface of air; that is, let it come out of the concave 
furface of glafs, and let the incident rays be parallel, 
or tending to R, infinitely dillant : they will be dif- 
pevfed by refraction from the principal focus 0 with¬ 
in, the glafs. As they arc made more converging, R 
comes nearer, and'F retre.ils backward, till R comes 

O o to 
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Of oiafTci. to Qj tlie principal focus without the glafs; when F 
'is not.- at an iiiiinite tlillance within the glafs, and the 
rcfraAtd raj's are parallel. R Hill coming nearer, F 
now appears before the glafs, overtakes R at the centre 
C, ami is again overtaken by it at V. R now becom¬ 
ing a radiant point within the glafs, F follows it 
backwards, and arrives at O, when R has receded to 
an inliiiite diilance, and the feries is completed. 

4. Let the incident light, moving in glafs, fall on 
the concave furface of air, or come out of the convex 
furface of glafs. Let it tend to a point R at an infi¬ 
nite diilance without the glafs. The refrarted rays 
will converge to O, the principal focus without the 
glafs. As tlie incident light is made more converging, 
R comes towards the glafs, while F, fetting out from 
V, alfo approaches the glafs, and R overtakes it ut 
the furface V. R now becomes a radiant point with¬ 
in the glafs, receding backwards from the furface. F 
recedes flower at firfl, but overtakes R at tlic centre 
C, and palfes it with an accelerated motion to an infi¬ 
nite diilance; wliilc R retreats to Qji the principal 
foens within the glafs, R ftill retreating, F appears 
btfotc the glafs; and while R retreats to an infinite 
diilance, F comes to V, and the feries is completed. 

§ 2. 0/ Glajfet, 

t 4 » Glafs for optical purpofes may be ground into 
Lfe cs fhapes. Glafles cut into five of thofe 

lliapes arc called^/<»/■/, which together with their axes 
an' deferibed in Vol. VI. page 33. (See Diopiaics). 
The other four arc, 

Plate 1. A filuncj’lii/s, w'liich is flat on both fides, and of 
CCi.XVI, equal thicknefs in all its parts, as £F, fig. 1. 

2. A flat plano-convex, whofe convex fide is ground 
into feveral little flat furfaces, as A, fig. 2. 

%.Aprifm, which has three flat fides, and when 
viewed cudwifs appears like an equilateral triangle, as 


4. A eomavo-convex glafs, as C, which has hitherto 
received no name, and is fcldom, if ever, made ufe of 
in optical inflruments. 

A ray of light Cih (fig. 1.) falling perpendicularly 
on a plane glafs EF, will pafs through the glafs in the ' 
fame dirtdlion hi, and go out of it into the air in the 
fume ftraight line i h. 

A ray of light AB falling obliquely on a plane 
glafs, will go out of the glafs in the fame dire^ion, 
but not in the fame ftraight line ; for in touching the 
glafs, it will be rcfradled in the line BC ; and in leav¬ 
ing the glafs, it will be refrafted in tb- line CD. 

Tig. 3. to fi. Lemma. There is a certain point E within every 
double convex or double concave lens, through which 
every ray that paffes will have its incident and emer¬ 
gent parts QA, tfy panillcl to each other : but in a 
plano-convex or plano-concave lens, that point E is re¬ 
moved to the vertex of the concave or convex furface; 
and in a nicnifeus, and in that other concavo-convex 
lens, it is removed a little way out of them, and lies 
next to the furface which has the greateft curvature. 

For let REr be the axis of the lens joining the cen¬ 
tres R, r of its furfaces'A, a. Draw any two of their 
femidiameters RA, ra parallel to each other, and join 
the point, A, a, and the line An will cut the axis in 
the point E above deferibed. For the triangles REA, 
rEs being equiangular^ RE vrUl be to £r in the givcu 
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ratio of the femidiameters R A, ra } and confequently Of ui-Qist. 
the point £ is invariable in the fame lens. Now fup- ■*— 
pofing a ray to pad both ways along the line A«, it 
being equity inclined to the perpendiculars to the 
furfaces, will be equally bent, and coiitranwife in go¬ 
ing out of the lens ; fo that its emergent parts AQ^ 
aq will be parallel. Now any of thefe lenfes will bj;- 
come plano-convex or plano-concave, by conceiving 
one of the femidiameters RA, ra to become infinite, 
and confequently to become parallel to the axis of the 
lens, and then the other femidiameter will coincide 
with the axis ; and fo the points A, E or a, £ will 
coincide. E, D. 

Corot. Hence wlicn a pencil of rays falls almoft per- , 
pendicularly upon any lens, whole thicknefs is incan- 
llderable, the courfe of the ray wliich pailes through 
E, above deferibed, may be taken for a ftraight hue 
pafling tlirough the centre of the lens without fen- 
fible error in fenfible things. For it is maiiifeft from 
tlie length of Aa, and from the quantity of the refrac¬ 
tions at its extremities, that the perpendicular diilance 
ofAQiijy when produced, will be diminilhed both 
as the^icknefs of the- lens and the obliquity of the 
ray is diminilhed. 

PROPOSITION I. 


To find the focus of parallel rays falling almoft per¬ 
pendicularly upon any given lens. 

Let E be tlie centre of the lens, and r the cen-?• *• 
tres of its furfaces, Rr its axis,^EG a line parallel to **' , 

the incident rays upon the furface B, whofe centre is-yhe focus 
R. Parallelto g£ draw a femidiameter BK, in whichofpHudlel 
produced let V be the focus of the rays after their rays falliof 
firft refraftion at the furface B, and joining Vr let jt P'f 
cutfE produced in G, and G will be the focus of the ** 
rays that emerge from theiens. ^ 

For fince V is alfo the focus of the rays incident 
upon the fecond furface A,.'the emergent rays mutt' 
have their focus in fome point of that ray which paifei 
ftraight through this furface; that is, in the line Vr, 
drawn through its centre r .■ and fince the whole courfc 
of another ray is reckoned a ftraight line gEG. itsi CotoL 
interfeftion G with Vr determines the focus of them^*^™"^*®* 
all. a E. D. “*• 

Cot^. t. When the incident rays are parallel to the 
axis rR, the focal diilance EF is equal to EG. For 
let the incident rays that were parallel to gE be gra¬ 
dually more inclined to the axis till they become pa¬ 
rallel to it; and their firft and fecond focufes V and. 

G will deferibe circular arches VT and GF whofe 
centres are R and £. For the line RV is invariable ; 
being in proportion to RB in a given ratio of the lef- 
fer of the fines of incidence and refratlion to their 
difference^ ; confequently the line EG is alfo invari-fBy a for- 
able, being in proportion to the given line RV in themer Prop, 
given ratio of rE to rR, becaufe the triangles £Gr, ^ 

KVr arc equiangular. 

Carol. 2. The laft proportion gives the following 
rule for finding the fiscal diilance of any thin lens. As 
Rr, the interval between the centres of the furfaces, 
is to rE, tlie femidiameter of the fecond furfitce, fo is 
RV or RT, the continuation of the firft femidiameter 
to the firft focus, to EG or £F the focal diilance of 
the lens; which, according as the lens is thicker or 
thinner in the middle thau at ita edges, mull lie on 

tha 
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of Gkffet. the fame fide as the cmei^ent rays, or on the oppoiite 

Corot. 3. Hence when rays fall parallel on both 
fidcs of any lens, the focal diftances EF, JLf are equal. 
For let rt be the continuation of the femidiameter Er 
to the brft focus / of rays falling parallel upon the 
furface A ; and the fame rule that gave rR to rE as 
RT to EF, gives alfo rR to RE as rt to 'E.f. Whence 
'E.f and EF are equal, becaufe the reAangles under rE, 
RT and alto under RE, rt are equal. For rE is to 
rt and alfo RE to RT in the fame given ratio. 

Corot. 4. Hence in particular in a double convex 
or double concave lens made of glafs, it is as the fnm 
of their fcniidiameters (or in a menifciis as their dif> 
« fcrcnce) to either of them, fo is double the other, to 

the focal diilance of the glafs. For the continuations 
RT, rt are fcverally double their femidiameters : be- 
caufe in glafs ET is to TR and alfo £/ to ir as 
3 to 2. 

Corot. 5. Hence if the femidiameters of the fur- 
faces of the glafs be equal, its focal dtftance is equal 
to one of them ; and is equal to the focal dillancc of 
a plano-convex or plano-concave glafs whofe femidia¬ 
meter is as Ihort again. For confidering the plane 
furface as having an infinite femidiameter, the firlt ra¬ 
tio of the lail mentioned proportion may be reckoned 
a ratio of equality. 

PROPOSITION II. 

The'lofus focus of incident rays upon a fingle furface, 

•f emergent fpbere, or lens, being given, it is required to find the 
rays found, focus of the emergent rays. 

Plite I.>rt any point Qbe the focus of incident rays upon 
CCCLVII.a fpherical furface/tens, or fphere, whofe centre is E‘; 
fg. 1. to 6. and let other rays come parallel to the line QEy the 
contrary vray to the given rays, and after refraction let 
them belong to a foens F; then taking "£./ equal to 
EF in the lens or fphere, but equal to FC in the fingle 


diiccd till they meet in t; and the triangles QGE, Of c 


t By Co- 
rol. from 
former 
Prop. 


the point q will be the locus ot the retracted rays, 
without fenfible error ; provided the point Q_be not 
fo remote from the axis, nor the furfaecs fo broad as to 
caufe any of the rays to fall too obliquely upon them. 

For with the centre £ and femidiameters EF and 
"Esf deferibe two arches FG,_^ cutting any ray QAay. 
in G and g, and draw EG and Ej'. Then fuppoiing 
G to be a focus of incident rays (as GA), the emer¬ 
gent rays (as agq) will be parallel to GEf ; and on the 
other hand fuppofing^ another focus of incident rays 
(as ra), the emergent rays (as AGO ) will be pa- 
rallef to j^E. Therefore the triangles (^GE, Egy arc 
equiangular, and confequcntly QG is to GE as E^ 
to gq } that is, when the ray QAay is the ncareft to 
QEy, QF is to FE as V.f to fg. Now when Q^ac- 
cedes tol*’ and coincides with it, the emergent rays 
become parallel, that is, y recedes to an infinite di- 
ilance ; and confequeatly when Qjiafles to the other 
fide of F, the focus y will alfo pafa through an infi- 
■ite fpace from one fide of f to the other fide of it. 
gL E. D. 

Corot. X. In a fphere or lens the focus y may be 
found by this rule: As QF to QE fo QE to C^y, to 
be placed the fame way from Qjis QF lies from Q^ 
For let the incident and emergent ray QA, qa be pro- 


the fphere the triangle Am is equiangular at the bafe 
A«, and confequcnily Ac and at will at laft become 
femidiameters of the fphere. In a lens the thicknefs 
Aa is iiiconfiderable. 

The focus may alfo be found by this rule 
Qll': FE ; ; QE : Ey, for QG ; GE ; ;QA : Ay— 
And then the rule formerly^emonilrated for fingle 
furfaecs holds good for the Icnfes. 

Corot. 2. In all cafes the diftance fq varies recipro¬ 
cally as FQ^docs ; and they lie contrariwife from 
/ and F; becaufe the reftangle or the fquarc under 
EF and "Ef, the middle terms in the foregoing pro¬ 
portions, is invariable. 

The principal focal diHance of a lens may not only 
be found by collecting the rays coming from the fun, 
confidered as parallel, but alfo (by means of this pro- 
pofition) it may be found by the light of a candle or 
window. For, becaufe Qj ; yA : : QE : EG, we 
have (when A coincides with E) Qj : yF—QE: 
EF; that is, the diftance obferved between the ra- 
diant objeCl and its piClure in the focus is to the di¬ 
ftance of the lens from the focus as the diftance of 
the lens from the radiant is to its principal focal di¬ 
ftance. Multiply therefore the diftances of the lens from 
the radiant and focus, and divide the produCt by their 
fum. 

Corot. 3. Convex lenfes of different (hapes th.at have 
equal focal diftances, when put into each others places, 
have equal powers upon any pencil of rays to rcfratl 
them to the fame focus. Becaufe the rules above- 
mentioned depend only upon the focal diftance (if the 
lens, and nut upon the proportion of the femidiame¬ 
ters of its furfaecs. 

Corot. 4. The rule that was given for a fphere of 
an unifurni denfity, will ferve alfo for finding the focus 
of a pencil of rays refradted through any number of 
concentric furfaecs, w'hich intercede uniform mediums 
of any different denfilirs. For when rays corae pa¬ 
rallel to any line drawn through the common centre 
of thefe mediums, and are refrafted through them all, 
the diftance of their focus from that centre is invari¬ 
able, as in an uniform fphere. 

Corot, y. When tlie focufes (^y lie on the fame 
fide of the refradting furfaecs, if the incident rays 
flow from Qj|_^thc refradfed rays will alfo flow from y; 
and if the incident rays flow towards Q, the refradied 
will alfo flow towards y .* and the contrary will happen 
when Qjmd y are on contrary fidcs of the refrading 
furfaecs. Becaufe the rays are continually going for¬ 
wards. 

From this propofition we alfo derive an eafy method 
of drawing the progrefs of rays through any number 
of lenfes ranged on a common axis. 

Let A, B, C, (fig. 7.) be the lenfes, and RA a 
ray incident on the nril of them. Let », /S,«, be their 
foci for parallel rays coming in the oppoCte direc¬ 
tion ; draw the perpendicular a d, cutting the incident 
ray in A, and draw d a through the centre of the 
lens : AB parallel to d a will be the ray refraded 
by the lirft lens. Through the focus of the fecond 
kns draw the perpindicular ^ e, cutting AB in 
0 0 3 tt 
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o Vifian. e; and draw ei through the centre of the fecond lens. 

'-•"•V'"-' BD parallel to J e will be the next refra&ed ray. 

Through the focus » of the third lens draw the per* 
pcndlcular k/, cutting BD in /, and draw f c through 
the centre of the third lens. C£ parallel to f e, will 
be the refrafled ray ; and fo on. 

^ 3 * 0 / Vifton. 

Having deferibed how the rays of light, flowing 
from objefls, and palling through convex glafles, are 
collefled into points, and form the images of thc ob* 
jefts ; it will be eafy to underftand how the rays are 
aflefted by palling through the humours of the eye, 
and are thereby collected into innumerable points on 
the bottom of the eye, and thereon form the im^es 
of the objects which they flow from. For the difmr- 
ent humours of the eye, and particularly the cryflal* 
line humour, are to be confidered as a convex glafs; 
and the rays in palling through them to be afie^ted in 
the fame manner as in pafling through a convex glafs. 
A defeription of the coats and humours, &c. has been 
given at large in Anatomy ; but for the rcadcr’scon* 
veiiicnce in this place, we (hall repeat in a few words 
as much of the defeription as will be fufiicient for our 
Tbte prefent purpofe. 

CCCLVn. The eye is nearly globular. It confids of three coats 

fig. 8. and three humours. The part DHHG of the outer 
>45 coat, is called the ftleroticas the reft, DEFG, the eomea.. 

D« (cription within this coat is that called the ehoroidet, 

ne eye. ferves as it were for a lining to the other, and 

joins with the iris, mn, m fi. The iris is compofed of 
two fets of mufcular flbres; the one of a circular form, 
which contrafls the hole in the middle called the/tg^i/, 
when the light would otherwife be too Itreng fur the 
eye ; and the other of radical fibres, tending every* 
where from the circumference of the iris towards the 
middle of the pupil; which fibres, by their contrac* 
tiuD, dilate and enlarge the pupil when tlie light is 
weak, in order to let in the more of its rays. The 
third coat is only a fine expanfion of the optic nerve 
I., which fpreads like net work all over the iiifide of 
the choroides, and is therefore called the relina } upon 
which are painted (as it were) the images of all vifible 
objefls, by the rays of light which cither flow or arc 
reflefled from them. 

Under the cornea is a fine tranfparent fluid like wa¬ 
ter, which is therefore called the aqueous humour. It 
gives a protuberant figure to the cornea, fills the two 
cavities m m and o », which communicate by the pupil 
P ; and has the fame limpidity, fpecific gravity, and 
refraftive power, as water. At the back of this lies 
the cryftalline humour II, which is ihaped like a dou¬ 
ble convex glafs; and is a little more convex on the 
back than the fore part. It converges the rays, which 
pafs through it from every vifible objedi to its focus at 
the bottom of the eye. This humour is tranfparent 
like cryflal, is much of the confiftence of hard jelly, 
and exceeds the fpecific gravity of water in the pro¬ 
portion of II to IQ. It is enclofed in a &ie tranfpa¬ 
rent membrane, from which proceed radial fibres o o, 
called the Ugamentum ciliare all around its edge) and 
join to the circumference of the iris. 

At the back of the cryflallinc, lies the vitreous hu¬ 
mour KK, which is tranfparent like glafs, and is 
largeft of all in quantity, filling the whole orb ef the 
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eye, and giving it a globular ihape. It is much of Of Villon, 
a confiftence with the white of an egg, and very littlev— ' 
exceeds the fpecific gravity and refradlive power of 
water. i4d 

As every point of an objedl ABC, (ihiJ.) fends "The ohjeAs 
out rays in all diredtions, fome rays, from every P®*"* * the*'” 

on the fide next the eye, will fall upon the cornea bC'cye „e in¬ 
tween £ and F; and by pafling on through the hu> verted, 
mours and pupil of the eye, they will be converged 
to as many points on the retina or bottom of the eye, 
and will thereon form a diftindl inverted pidture c b a, 
of the objedl. Thus, the pencil of rays q r s that 
flows from the point A of the objedl, will be con¬ 
verged to the point a on the retina; thofc from the 
point B will be converged to the point b ; thofe from 
the point C will be converged to the point e j and fo 
of all the intermediate points: by which means the 
whole image a be is formed, and the objedl made vifi¬ 
ble. Although it muft be owned, that the method by 
which this feufation is carried from the eye by the 
optic nerve to the common fenfory in the brain, and 
tliere difeerned, is above th.e reach of our comprehen- 
fion. 

But that vifion is efledled in this manner, may be de- 
monftrated experimentally. Take a bullock’s eye whilft. 
it is frefli; and having cut off the three coats from the 
back part, quite to the vitreous humour, put a piece 
of white paper over that part, and hold the eye to¬ 
wards any bright objeft, and you will fee an inverted 
pidlure of the objedl upon the paper. 

Since the image'is inverted, many have wondered Why they- 
why the objed appears upright. But we are to con-»fef«»«P* 
Cder, 1. That inverttd is only a relative term: and,*^’****^ 
a. That there is a very great difference between the 
real objedl and the means or image by which we per* 
ccive it. When all the parts of a diftant profpcdl are 
painted upon the retina, they are all right with refpedl 
to one another, as well as the parts of the profpedt 
itfelf} and we can only judge of an obje&’s Imog in¬ 
verted,^ when it is turned reverfe to its natural pounon. 
with refpedl to other objelfls which we fee' and com* 
pare it with.—If we lay hold of an upright flick in 
the dark, we can tell which it the upper or lower part 
of it, by moving our hand downward or upward; and 
know very well that we cannot feel the upper end by 
moving our hand downward. Juft fo we find by ex. 
perience, that upon directing our eyes towards a tali' 
object, we cannot fee its top by. turning our eyes. 
downward, nor its foot by turning our eyes upward; 
but muft trace the object the fame way by the eye to 
(«e it from head to foot, as we do by the hand to feel 
it; and as the judgment is informed by the motion of 
the hand in one cue, fo it is alfo by the motion of the 
eye in the other. 

In fig. 9. is exhibited the manner of feeing the 
fame object ABC, by both the eyes D and £ at 
once. *48 

When any part of the image lia falls upon the op. An objeA 
tic nerve L, the correfponding part of the object be-'*’heii view»- 
comes in vifible. On which account, nature has *’*f**J^h'**es 
ly placed the optic nerve of each eye, not in thoS^^^p.. 
middle of the bottom of the eye, but towards the fidcpeardouM^ 
next thenofe; fo that whatever part of the image fallsIxcaufe the 
upon the optic nerve of one eye, may not fiifl upon 
the optic nerve of the other. Thus the point ii of 

image * 
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Of Vifion. image c I a falls upon the optic nerve of the eye D| 
but not of the eye E ) and the point c falls upon the 
optic nerec"«>4,the eye £, but not of the eye 1) ; and 
therefore, to both eyes taken together, the whole ob- 
je£l ABC is vilible. 

The nearer that any object is to the eye, the larger 
is the angle under which it is feen, and the magni* 
tude under which it appears. Thus to the eye D, 
Plate (fig. I.) the objedt ABC is feen under the angle 
CCCtiVllI-APC : and its image e b ah very large upon the re¬ 
tina : but to the eye £, at a double diitance, the fame 
objedl is feen under the angle A^C, which is equal only 
to half the angle APC, as is evident by the figure. 
The image c b ah likewife twice as large in the eye 
D, as the other image e b a h in the eye E. In both 
thefe reprefentations, a part of the image falls on the 
optic nerve, and the objedi in the correiponding part 
is invifible. 


*49 

Proved by 

eaperi- 

Bent. 
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Difpute 
conttraing 
the feat of 
viCon. 


As the fcnfe of feeing is allowed to be occafioned 
by the impulfe of the rays from the vifible objedt upon 
the retina of the eye, and forming the image of the 
objedl thereon, and that the retina is only the expan- 
fion of the optic nerve ail over the choroides ; it 
fliould feem furprifing, that the part of the image 
which falls on the optic nerve ihould render the like 
part of the objedf invifible; efpecially as that nerve 
is allowed to be the inllrument by which the impulfe 
and image are conveyed to the common fenfory in the 
brain. 

That the part of the image which falls upon the 
middle of the optic nerve is loft, and confequently the 
correfponding part of the objed is rendered iiiviftble« 
is plain by experiment. For if a perfon fixes three 

E atclies, A, B, C, (fig. 2.) upon a white wall, utthe 
eight of the eye, and at the diftance of about a foot 
from each other, and places himfelf before them, fhut- 
ting the right eye, and diredling the left towards the 
patch C, he wiU fee the patches A and C,»but the 
middle patch B will difappear. Or, if he fhuts his 
left eye, and diredls the right towards A, he will fee 
both A and C, but. B will difappear; and if he di- 
.rcAs his eye towards B, he will fee both B and A, 
but not C. For whatever patch is dire£lly oppo- 
fite to the optic nerve N, vanifhes. This requires a 
little pra&ice ; after which he will find it eafy to dircA 
his eye fo as to lofc the fight of whichever patch he 
pleafes. 

This experiment, firil trie^ by M. Marriotte, occa¬ 
fioned a new hypothefis concerning the feat of vifion, 
which he fuppofed not to be in the retina, but in the 
choroides. OVn improvement was afterwards made 
upon it by M. Picard, who contrived that an objedl 
fliould difappear when both the eyes were kept open. 
He fattened upon a wall a round white paper, an inch 
or two in diameter ; and by the fide of it he fixed two 
marks, one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left, each at about a feet diftance from the paper, and 
fomewhat higher. He then placed himfelf diredly 
before the paper, at the diftance of 9 or to feet, and 
putting the end of his finger over againft both his 
eyes. To that the left hand mark might be hid from 
the right eye, and the right hand' mark from the left 
eye. Remaining firm in. this pofture, and looking 
fteadily, with both eyes, on the end of his finger, the 

f taper which was not at all covered by it would total- 
y difappear. This, he fays, is the more furprifing, 
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becaufe, without this particular encounter of the op-Of Vifion 

tic nerves, where no vifion is made, the paper will'- 

appear double, as is the cafe when the finger is not 
rightly placed. 

M. Marriotte obferves, that this improvement on 
his experiment, by M. Picard, is ingenious, but dif¬ 
ficult to execute, fiiice the eyes mutt be confiderably 
ftrained in looking at any object fo near to them as four 
inches ; and propofes another not lefs furprifing, and 
more eafy. Place, fays, he, on a dark ground, two 
round pieces of white paper, at the fame height, and 
three feet from one another; then jilacc yourfelf op- 
polite to them, at the diftance of 12 or 13 feet, and 
hold your thumb before your eyes, at the diftance of 
about eight inches, fo that it may conceal from the 
right eye the paper that is to the left hand, and from 
the left eye the paper to the right hand. Then, if you 
look at your tlmnib fteadily with both eyes, you will 
lofe figiit of both the papers; the eyes being fo difpof- 
ed, that each of them receives the image of one of 
the papers upon the hafe of the optic nerve, while the 
other is intercepted by the thumb. 

M. Le Cat jpurfued this curious experiment a little 
farther than M. Marriotte had. done. In the place of 
the fecond paper, he fixed a large white board, and 
obferved, that at a proper diftance he loft fight of a 
circular fpace in the centre of it. He 'alfo obferved 
the fize of the paper which is thus concealed from the 
fight, correfponding to feveral diftanccs, which enabled 
him to afeertain feveral circuinftances relating to this 
part of the ftruffurc of the eye more exadlly than had 
been done before. 

The manner in which this curious experiment is 
now generally made, and which is both the eafieft with 
refpedt to the eye, aiid the rooft indifputablc with re- 
fpedl to tlie fadl, is the following. Let three pieces of 
paper be fattened'upon the fide of a room, about two 
feet afunder; and let a perfon place himfelf oppofitc 
to the middle paper, and, beginning near to it, retire 
gradually backwards, all the while keeping one of bis 
eyes (hut, and the other turned obliquely towards that 
outfide paper which is towards the covered eye, and 
he will find a fituation (which is generally at about 
five times the diftance at which the papers are placed 
from one another), where the middle paper will entire¬ 
ly difappear,. while the two outermoft continue plainly 
vifible ; becaufe the rays which come from the middle 
paper will fall upon the retina where the optic nerve 
is inferted. 

It will not furprife any perfon, even thofe who are 
the ftfongeft advocates for the retina being the place 
at which the pencils of rays are terminated, and con¬ 
fequently the proper feat of vifion, that M. Marriotte 
was led by this remarkable obfervatibn to fufpeA the 
contrary. He not only did fo ; but, in confequcnce 
of attentively confidering the fubjeft, a variety of 
other arguments in favour of the choroides occurred 
to him, particularly his obfervation, that the retina it 
tranfparrnt, as well as the oyftalline and other hu¬ 
mours of the eye, which he thought could only enable 
it to tranfmit the rays farther ; and he could not per- 
fuade himfelf that any fiibHance could be confidcred as 
being the termination of the pencils, and the proper 
feat of vifion, at which the rays are not ftopped ia 
their progrefs. 

He was farther confirmed in his opinion of the fmall 

degree 
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Of Viflon. degree of fcnfibility in the retina, and of the greater 

--'fcnfibility of the choroides, by obferving that the pu¬ 
pil dilates itfelf in the (hade, and contraAa itfelf in a 
great light; which involuntary motion, he thought, 
was a clear proof that the fibres of the iris are ex¬ 
tremely fenfible to the adlioii of light; and this part 
of the eye is only a continuation of the choroides. 
He alfo thought that the dark colour of the choroides 
was intended to make it more fufceptiblc of the irapref- 
fion of light. 

M. Pecquet, in anfwcr to M. Marriotte’s obfervation 
concerning the tranfparency of the retina, fays, that 
it is very imperfectly fo, refembling only oiled paper, 
or the horn that is ufed for lanterns; and bcfidcs, that 
its whitenefa demonftrates it to he Sufficiently opaque 
for Hopping the rays of light, as much as is neceifary 
for the purpofe of vifion ; whereas, if vifion be per¬ 
formed by means of thofe rays which are tranfinittcd 
through fuch a fubftance as the retina, it mult be very 
indiiUnCl. 

As to the blacknefs of the choroides, which M. Mar- 
riottc thought to be neqgffary for the purpofe of vi¬ 
fion, M. Pecquet ohferves, that it is not the fame in 
all eyes, and that there are very different fhades of it 
among the individuals of mankind, as alfo among birds, 
and fome other animals, whofe choroides is generally 
black; and that in the eyes of lions, camels, bears, 
oxen, flags, (heep, dugs, cats, and many other ani¬ 
mals, that part of the choroides which is the moll ex- 
pofed to light, very often exhibits colours as vivid as 
tliofe of mother-of-pearl, or of the iris (f). He 
admits that there is a defeCl of vifion at the infer- 
tion of the optic nerve ; but he thought that it was 
ewing to the blood vcflels of the retina, the trunks 
of which are fo large in that place as to obilruCl all 
vifion. 

To M. Pecquet’s objeflion, founded on the opacity 
of the retina, M. Marriottc ohferves, that there mult 
be a great difference betwixt the Hate of that fuhllaucc 
in living and dead fuhjedls ; and as a further proof of 
the tranfparency of the retina, and the power of the 
choroides beyond it to reflect light, he fays, that if a 
lighted candle he held near to a perfon’s eyes, and a 
dog, at the dlftancc of eight or ten fteps, be made to 
look at him, he would fee a bright light in the dog’s 
eyes, which he thought to proceed from the refleftion 
of the light of the candle from the choroides of the 
dog, fince the fame appearance cannot be produced in 
the eyes of men, or other animals, whufe choroides is 
black. 

To M. Pecquet's remark concerning the blood vef- 
fels of the retina, M. Marriottc obferves, that they arc 
not large enough to prevent vifion in every part of the 
bafe of the nerve, fince the diameter of each of the two 
vefTela occupies no more than ^th part of it. Befides, if 
this were the caufe of this want df vifion, it would 
vanifh gradually, and the fpace to which it is confined 
would not be fo cxaflly terminated as it appears to 
be. 
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We mufl add, that M. Pecquet alfo obferved, that OfV.fion, 
notwithflanding the infenfibility of the retina at the ' 
infeition of the optic nerve when the light is only mo¬ 
derate ; yet that luminous objects, fu.’h as a bright 
candle placed at the diflancc of four or five paces, do 
not abfolutely difappear, in the fame circumflances in 
which a white paper would ; for that this ftrong light 
may be perceived though the piflure fall on the bafe 
of the nerve. “ I cannot help fufptding, however, 

(fays Dr Prieftley), that M. Pecquet did not make 
this obfervalion with fufficient care. A large candle 
makes no impreffiun on that part of my eye, though 
it is by no means able to bear a ftrong fight.” 

The common opinion was alfo favoured by the ana¬ 
tomical defeription of feveral animals by the members 
of the French academy, and particularly their account 
of the fea calf and porcupine ; in both of which the 
optic nerve is inferted in the very axis of the eye, ex- 
adtly oppofite to the pupil, which was thought to 
leave no room to doubt, but that in thefe animals the 
retina is perfedlly fenfible to the impreffion of light at 
the infertion of the nerve. But this ohfervation may 
deferve to be reconfidered. 

M. De la Hire took part with M. Pecquet, arguing 
in favour of the retina from the analogy of the fenfes, 
in all of which the nerves are the proper feat of fenfa- 
tion. This philofopher, however, fuppofed that the 
choroides receives the impreffions of images, in order 
to tranfinit them to the retina. 

M- Perrault alfo took the part of M. Pecquet againft 
M. Marriotte, and in M. Perrault’s works we have fe- 
vcral letters that pafled between thefe two gentlemen 
upon this fubjed. 

This difpute about the immediate inftrument of vi¬ 
fion was revived upon the occafion of an odd experi¬ 
ment of M. Mery, recorded in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy for 1704. He plunged a cat in wa¬ 
ter, and expofing her eye to the ftrong light of the fun, 
obferved that the pupil was not at all contradled by it) 
from which he concluded, that the contraAion of the 
iris is not produced by the aAion of the light, hut by 
fome other circumftance. For he contended that the 
eye receives more light to this fituation than' in the 
open air. At the fame time he thought he obferved 
that the retina of the cat’s eye was tranfparent, and 
that he could fee the opaque choroides beyond it : 
from which he concludes, that the choroides is the 
fubftance intended to receive the rays of light, and to 
be the chief inftrument of vifion. But M. Dc la 
Hire replies to this argument of M. Mery, in a me¬ 
moir for the year 1709, p. 119; in which he en¬ 
deavours to Ihow that fewer rays enter the eye under 
water, and that in thofe circumftances it is not.fo 
liable to be aftcAed by them. Befides, it is obvious 
to be remarked, that the cat muft be in great ter¬ 
ror in this fituation j and being an animal that boa 
a very great voluntary power over the mufcles of the 
iris, and being now extremely attentive to every thing 
about her, ihe might keep her eye open notwith- 

ftanding 


(f) M. Muflehenbroek fays, that in many animals, as the lion, camel, bear, ox, ftag, ftieep, dog, cat, 
and ,many birds, the choroides is not black, but blue, green, yellow, or fome other colour. /HtreduSio, Vul. 
'll. p. 748. 1 
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OfV ifion. ftatulmg the af^ian of the light upoa it, and though 
■' it might be very painful to her. We are informed, 
that when a cat is placed in a window through which 
the fun is (hining, and confequently her iijts nearly 
clofed, if (he hear a rullling, like that Nvhich is 
made by a muufe, on the outhde of the window, (he 
will* immediately open her eyes to their greateft ex¬ 
tent, without in the Itail turning her face from the 
light. 

M. I-e Cat took part with M. Marriotte in this con- 
troverfy, it being peculiarly agreeable to his general 
hypothcfis, viz. that the pia mater, of which the cho- 
roides is a production, and not the uerves themfelvcs, 
is the proper indrument of fenfation. He thought that 
the change which takes place in the eyes of old people 
(the choroides growing lefs black with age) favoured 
his hypothefis, as they do not fee with that diitin£t- 
nefs with which young perfons do. M. Le Cat fup- 
pofed that the retina anfwers a piirpofe fitnilar to that 
uf the fcarf-lkin, covering the papillae pyramidales, 
which are the immediate organs uf feeling, or that of 
the porous membrane which covers the glandulous pa- 
pAla: of the tongue. The retina, he fays, receives the 
imprelTton of light, moderates it, and prepares it for its 
proper organ, but is nut itfelf fcnfiblc uf it. 

It mull be obferved, that M. Le Cat had difeover- 
cd that the pia mater, after clufely embracing and coti- 
ftringing the optic nerve at its entrance into the eye, 
divides into two branches, one of which clofely lines the 
cornea, and at length is loft in it, while the fecond 
branch makes what is called the cbonides, or uvea. He 
alfo (bowed that the fclerutica is an expanfion of the 
dura mater; and he fent diffedions of the eye to the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in 1739, to prove thefe 
affertions, and feveral others which he had advanced in 
his Traite de Sens, that were contrary to the opinions 
of the celebrated Winflow. 

To thefe arguments in favour of the choroides, aK 
leged by thofe gentlemen among whom the fubjed was 
firll difeud'ed. Dr Prleftley in his liidury ad<ls the fol¬ 
lowing that had rfeaped their notice, but which were 
luggeAed to him by his friend Mr Michtll. 

In order that vifion be diftind, the pencils of rays 
which iifue from the feveral points of any objed, muft 
be coUeded either accurately, or at liail very nearly, 
to correfpondiiig points in the eye, which can only be 
done upon fome uniform fnrfacc. Hut the retina being 
of a coniiderable thicknefs, and the whole of it being 
uniformly nervous, and at lead nearly, if not perfedly, 
tranfparent, prefents no particular furfacc; fo that, in 
whatever part of it the pencils be fuppofed to have 
their foci, the rays belonging to them will be feparat- 
ed from one another, either Irefore or after they arrive 
there, and confequently vilion would be confufed. 

If we fuppofe the feat of vifion to be at the nearer 
furfacc of the retina, and the images of objrfts to be 
formed by dired rays, a confiderable degree of confu- 
fion could not but arife from the light refleded by the 
choroides, in thofe animals in which it is white, or co¬ 
loured. On the other hand, it w'ould be impoflible that 
vifion fhould be performed at this place by light re¬ 
fleded from the choroides, becaufe in many animals it 
is perftdiy black, and refleds no light at all; and yet 
fucb animals fee even more difiindly than others. And 
we cannot but fuppoiii;, that, is whatever manner vU 
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fion is effeded, it is the fame in the eyes of all ani- OfVifion. 
mals. ' 

If the feat of vifion be at the farther furfacc of the 
retina, and ii he performed by dired rays, a white 
choroides could be of no ufe ; and if it were by refled¬ 
ed rays, a black one could not anfwcr the purpofe. 

It is likewife an argument in favour of the choroides 
being the organ of vifion, that it is a fubltance which 
receives a more diftiud impreifion from the rays of 
light than any other membrane in any part of the ani¬ 
mal fyflem, excepting (and perhaps not excepting) 
that white cuticle w'hich lies under the fcales of ti(hes; 
whereas the retina is a fubltance on which the light 
makes an exceedingly faint imprefiion, and perhaps no 
impreflion at all; fince light, in palling out of one 
tranfparent medium into another immediately conti¬ 
guous to it, fiiffers no refradion or refledion, nor are 
any of the rays abforbed, unlefs there is fbme differ¬ 
ence in the refrading power of the two media, which 
probably is not the cafe between the retina and the vi¬ 
treous humour, which is iu contad with it. And 
wherever the light is nut affeded by the medium it 
falls upon, we can hardly fuppofe the medium to re¬ 
ceive any impreifion from the light, the adion being 
probably always mutual and reciprocal. 

Bcfidcs, the retina is fo fituated, as to be expofed to 
many rays bcfidcs thofe which terminate in it, and 
which, therefore, cannot be fubfervient to vifion, if it 
be performed there. Now this is not the cafe with the 
choroides, which is in no (hape tranfparent, and has no 
refleding fubltance beyond it. 

It is, moreover, peculiarly favourable to the hypo- 
thelis of the feat of vifion being in the choroides, that 
we can then fee a fufficient reafon for the diverfity of 
its colour in different animals, according as they are 
circumllanced with refped to vifion. In all terreftrial 
animals, which have occafion to make ufe of their eyes 
by night, the choroides is either of a bright white, or 
of fome very vivid colour, which refleds the light very 
ftrongly. On this account vifion may be performed 
w’ith lefs light, but it cannot be with great diflind- 
nefs, the refledion of the rays doubling their effed, 
fince it muft extend over fome fpace, all refledion be¬ 
ing made at a diftance from the refleding body. Be- 
fides, the choroides in brutes is not in general perfed¬ 
ly white, but a little inclined to blue; and is therefore, 
probably, better adapted to fee by the fainter coloured 
light, which chiefly prevails in the night ( and we 
would add, is on the fame account more liable to be 
ftrongly impreffed by the colours to which they are 
chiefly expofed. 

On the other hand, the choroides of birds in gene¬ 
ral, efpecially eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey,^ 
is black ; by which means they are able to fee witk 
the greateft diftindnefs, but only in bright day light. 

I'hc owl, however, fecking her food by night, has the 
choroides white, like that of a cat. LalUy, In the cyea 
of man, which arc adapted to various ufes, the cho- 
roides is neither fo black as that of birds, nor fo white 
as that uf thofe animals who make the greateft ufe of 
their eyes in the night. 

As to a third hypothefis, which it in effect that of 
M. De la Hire, which makes both the retina and the 
choroides equally neceffary to vifion, and fuppofet it to> 
he performed by the impreffion of light on the choroides. 

conmunimeik 
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Of Vifion. communicated to the retina; MrMichcll obfervcs, tViat 
the perception* can hardly be fuppofed to be fo acute, 
when the nerres, which are the chief inftrumentt of 
fenfatjon, do not receive the impreffions immediately, 
but only after they have been communicated to ano¬ 
ther fubftaiice. Belide*, it mud be more natural to 
fuppofe, that, when the principal impreillon is made 
upon the choroidcs, it is communicated to the brain 
by its own proper nerves, which are abundantly fuffi- 
iji cient for the purpofe. 

nimenfionr The dimenlions and precife form of the fpot in the 
nf the fpot eye in which there is no viilon, were more accurately 
where*'** calculated by Daniel Gernouilli, in the following man- 
thcre is no placed a piece of money O (fig. 3.) upon the 

vifion. floor ; and then lliutting one of his eyes, and making 
Plate a pendulum to fwiiig, fo that the extremity of it might 
CCCLVIlIbe nearly in the line AO, he obferved at what place C 
it began to be invifible, and where it again emerged 
into view at A. Raifing the pendulum higher and low. 
er, he found other points, as H, N, P, G, B, at which 
it began to be invifible; and others, as M, L, E, A, 
at which it began to be vifible again; and drawing a 
curve through them, he found that it was elliptical; 
and, with refpeft to his own eye, the dimenfions of it 
wcie as follow; OC was 23, AC 10, BD 3, DH 13, 
and EG 14; fo that the centre being at F, the greater 
axis was to the lefs as 8 to 7. 

From thefe data the plane on which the figure was 
drawn being obliquely fituated with rcfpcfl to the eye, 
he found, that the place in the eye that correfponded 
to it was a circle, the diameter of which was a feventh 
part of the diameter of the eye, the centre of it being 
27 parts of the diameter from the point oppofite to the 
pupil, a little above the middle. He concludes with 
obferving, that, in order that this fpace in which there 
is no vifion may be as fmall as poflible, it is iieceflary 
that the nerve fhould enter the eye perpendicularly, 
and that both this end, and alfo its entering the eye 
at a dillanccfroin its axis, are gained by the particular 
manner in which the two optic nerves unite and become 
feparate again, by eroding one another. 

In favour of one of the obfervations of Mr Miche}l, 
concerning the ufe of the choroides in vifion. Dr 
Prieftley obferves, that Aquapeiideiite mentions the cafe 
of a perfon at Pifa, who could fee very well in the 
jiight, but very little or none at all in the day time. 
This is alfo faid to be the cafe with thofe white peo¬ 
ple among the blacks of Africa, and the inhabitants of 
the iftbmus of America, wlio, from this circumltance, 
are called moon-eytd. Our author thinks it probable 
that their choroides is not of a dark colour, as it is in 
others of the human fpecies; but white or light-co¬ 
loured, as in thofe animals which have moft occafion for 
their eyes in the night. See Albikos. 

The following confiderations in favour of the re¬ 
tina being the proper feat of vifion, are worthy of re- 
mark. 

Porterfield obferves, that the reafon why there 
tina'sbeine vifion at the entrance of the optic nerve into the 
rhe feat of ryc, may be, that it wants that foftnefs and delicacy 
vifion. which it has when it is expanded upon the choroides; 

and that, in thofe animals in which that nerve is in- 
ferUfd in the axis of the eye, it is obferved to be 
equally delicate, and therefore probably equally fen- 
fiblc, in that place as in any other part of the retina. 
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In general, the nerves, when eouilringcd by their coats, 
have but little fenfibility in comparifon of what they 
are endued with whe*! they are divefted of them, and 
unfolded in a foft and pulpy fubftance. 

Haller obferves, that the choroides cannot be the 
univerfal inllrument of vifion, becaufe that fometimes 
in men and birds, but efpecially in fifhea, it is cohered 
internally with a black mucus, through which the rays 
cannot penetrate. This writer fpeaks of a fibrous 
membrane in the retina diftindt from its pulpy fub¬ 
ftance. On thefe fibres, he conje£Iures,that the images 
of objects are painted. 

M. De la Hire’s argument in favour of the retina, 
from the analogy of the fenfes, is much ftrengthened 
by confidering that the retina is a large nervous ap. 
paratus, immediately expofed to the impreflion of 
light; whereas the choroides receives but a flendcr 
fupply of nerves, in common with the fclerotica, the 
cunjun&iva, and the eyelids, and that its nerves are 
much lefs expofed to the light than the naked fibres of 
the optic nerve. Indeed, from anatomical coniider- 
ations, one might imagine that any other part of the 
body was as fenfible of the impreflion of light as the 
choroides. 

That the optic nerve is «f principal ufe in vifion, is 
farther probable from feveral phenomena attending 
fome of the difeafes in which the fight is affeSed. 
When an amaurofis has aSeded one eye only, the 
optic nerve of that eye has been found manifeftly al* 
tered from its found ftate. Dr Prieftley was prefent 
when Mr Hey examined the brain of a young girl, 
who had been blind of one eye, an'd faw that the optic 
nerve belonging to it was confiderably fmaller than 
the other; and he informed him, that upon cutting 
into it, he found it to be much harder, and cineri- 
tious. Morgagni, indeed, mentions two cafes, in one 
of which he found the optic nerves fmaller than ufual, 
and of a cineritious colour, when, upon inquiry, he 
was informed that the perfon had not been blind, 
though there might have been fome defied in the fight 
of one of the eyes. In the other cafe, only one of 
the optic nerves was affeded in that manner, and the 
eye itfclf was in other refpeds very perfed. Here, 
alfo, he was exprefsly told, that the perfon was not 
blind of that eye ; but it appears that he bimfelf had 
not been acquainted with the perfons whom he dified- 
ed s and there have been many cafes of perfons being 
blind of one eye, without knowing it themfelves, fora 
a confiderablc time. 

Moreover, as the optic nerve is folcly fpent in form., 
ing the retina, fo no fundion of the eye not immedi¬ 
ately fubfervient to vifion, is aflfeded by an amaurofis. 
On the aontrary, thofe nerves which go to the cho- 
roidet are found to retain, in this difeafe, their natu¬ 
ral influence. The iris will contrad in a recent gutta 
ferena of one eye, if the other remains found, and is 
fuddenly expofed to a ftrung light. The fcicrqtis, 
conjundiva, and eyelids, which receive their nerves from 
the fame branches as the choroides, retain their fenfi- 
bility in this difurder. 

The manner in which perfons recover from an 
amaurofis, favours the fuppofition of the feat of vifion 
being in the retina: fiiicc thofe parts which are the 
moft diftant from the infertion of the ne^ve recover 
Uieir fenfibility the fooudt, being in thofe places the 

moll 
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Of ViCon. tnoft pulpy and foftcft j whereas there is no reafon to 
N '—V—' think that there is any diScrence in this refpeft in the 
diiTcrent parts of the choroides. Mr Hey hat been 
repeatedly informed, by perfons labouring under an 
impcifedt amaurofis, or gotta ferena, that they could 
not, when looking at any objeft with one eye, fee it 
fo dillinftly when it was placed diredly oppolite to 
the pupil, as when it w’as fituated fomewhat obliquely. 
And thofc perfons whom he had known to recover 
from a perfect amauroiis, firil difeovered the objects 
whofe images fell upon that part of the retina which is 
at the greateft diilance from the optic nerve. 

We fliall conclude ihefc remarks with obferving, 
that if the retina be as tranfparcnt as it is generally 
reprefented to be, fo that the termination of the pen* 
cils mud: neceflarily be either upon the choroides, or 
feme other opaque fubftance interpofed between it and 
^ the retina, the adion and readion occafioned by the 

rays of light being at the common furface of this body 
and the retina, both thefe medinms (fuppofing them 
fo be equally fenCblc to the impreffion of light) may 
be equally affeded ; but the retina, being naturally 
much more fenfiblc to this kind of impreifiun, may be 
the only inilrument by which the fenfation it conveyed 
to the brain, though the choroides, or the black fub¬ 
ftance w;ith which it is fometlmes lined, may alfo be 
abfolutcly nccelTary for the purpofe of vifion. Indeed 
when the reiledion of the light is made at the common 
'-boundary of any two mediums, it is with no propriety 
that this efted is aferibed to one of them rather than 
the other; and the ftrongeft refledions arc often made 
back into the denfeft mediums, when they have been 
contiguous to the rareft, or even to a vacuum. This 
is not far from the hypothefis of M. de la Hire, and 
will completely account for> the entire defed of vHion 
at the infert’on of the optic nerve. 

Vifion is diftinguiihcd into Wight and ohfeurt, Ji- 
Imdobfcure^*"^ and confujed, —It is faid to be bright, when a 
vilion. fufficient number of rays enter the pupil at the fame 
time ; obfeure, when too few. It is difllnB when 
each pencil of rays is colleded into a focus exactly 
upon the retina confufed, when they meet before they 
come at it, or when they would pafs it before they 
meet; for, in cither of thefe laft cafes, the rays 
flowing from different parts of the object will fall up¬ 
on the fame part of the retina, which muft neceffarily 
render the image confufed and indiftinct.—Now, that 
objects may appear with a doe brightnefs, whether 
more or fewer rays proceed from them, we have a 
power of contracting or dilating the pupil, by means 
of the mufcular fibres of the iris, in order to take in 
more or fewer rays as occafion requires. But this 
power has its limits. In fome animals it is much 
greater than in others; particularly in fuch as are 
obliged to feck their food by night as well as by day, 
as in cats, &c. 

That the rays may be collected into points exactly 
kviflonat the retina, that is, that objects may appear di- 

difTcrent whether they be nearer or farther off, «, e. whe- 

•liftancti Yot. Xlir. Part I. 
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ther the rays proceeding from them diverge more or Of Vlfioii- 
lefs, we have a power of contracting or relaxing the'' 
ligamenia eiliaria, and thereby altering the form uf 
the cryftallinc humour, and with it the focal diftance 
of the rays. Thus when the object wc view is far 
off, and the rays fall upon the pupil with a very fmatl 
degree of divergency, we contract the ligammta eiliaria, 
which, being concave towards the vitreous humour, 
do thereby comprefs it more than otherwife they would 
do: by this means it is made to prefs harder upon the 
backfide of the cryflalline humour, which is tlureby 
rendered flatter; and thus the rays proceed farther 
before they meet in a focus, than otherwife they would 
have done. Add to this, that we dilate the'pupils of 
our eyes (unlcfs in cafes where the light is fo llrong 
that it offends the eye), and thereby admit rays into 
them that are more diverging than thofe which, would 
otherwife enter. And, when the rays come from an 
object that is very near, and therefore diverge too 
much to be collected into their refpcctive foci upon 
the retina, by relaxing the Ugamtnta eiliaria, we give 
the ciyftalline a more convex fornn, by which means 
the rays are made to fuffer a proportionably greater 
degree of refraction in palling through it. Somephi- 
lofophcrs are of opinion that we do this by a power 
of altering the form of the eye; and others, by remov¬ 
ing the cryflalline forwards <,r backwards as orca- 
lion requires : But neither of ihefc opinions is pro¬ 
bable : for the coats of the eye arc too hard, in fome 
animals, for the firft; and, as to moving the cryftalline 
out of its place, the cavities of the eye feem to be too 
well filled with the other humours to admit of fuch 
removal. 

Befidcs this, in the cafe above-mentioned, by con¬ 
tracting the pupils of our eyes, we exclude the more 
diverging rays, and admit only fuch as are more eafily 
refracted into their refpectivc foci (o). But vifion is 
not diftinct at all diftances, for our power of contract¬ 
ing and relaxing the ligamenta eiliaria is alfo circum- 
feribed within certain limits. 

In thofe eyes where the tunica cornea is very pro- of (liort- 
tuberant and convex, the rays of light fuffer a very fighttd sinl 
confiderable refraction at their entrance into the aque- long-Cght- 
ous humour, and are therefore collected into a focus penp'*- 
before they fall upon the retina, unlefs the object be 
placed very near, fo that the rays which enter the eye 
may have a confiderable degree of divergency. People 
that have fuch eyes are faid to be purblind. Now, the 
nearer an object is to the eye, the greater is the image 
of it therein, as explained above : thefe people, there¬ 
fore can fee much fraallcr objects than others, as fee¬ 
ing much nearer ones with the fame diftiiictncfs ; and 
their fight, continues good longer than that t>f other 
people, becaufe the tunica cornea of their eyes, as they 
grow old, becomes plainer, for want of that redun¬ 
dancy of humours with which they were filled before. 

On the contrary, old men having the cornea of their 
eyes too flat for want of a fufficient quantity uf the 
aqueous humour to fill them out, if the rays diverge 
P p ■ too 


(c) Accordingly it is obferved, that if we make a fmallhole with the point of a needle through a piece of 
paper, and apply that hole clofe to the eye, making ufe of it, as it were, inilead of a pupil, we fliall be able to 
fee an object dillinctly through it, though the object be placed within half an Inch of the eye 
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Of Vifion. too much before they enter the eye, they cannot be 
’“■nr— brought to a focus before they reach the retina ; on 
which account thofe people cannot fee diftin£tly, un- 
Icfs the objedl be fituated at\a greater diftance from 
the eye than is required for thofe whofe eyet^are of a 
due form. The latter require the alTiitance of convex 
glafics to make them fee objefts dtllin&ly; the for¬ 
mer of concave ones. For if either the cornea ab t 
Piste (fig. 4.), or cryftalline humour e, or both of them, be 
eccLviii. too flat, ns in the eye A, their focus will not be on 
the retina as at A, where it ought to be, in order to 
render viiion dillinft; but beyond the eye, as at f. 
This is remedied by placing a convex glafs g h before 
the eye, which makes the rays converge fooner, and 
imprints the image duly on the retina at d. Again, 
If either the cornea, or cryllalline humour, or both of 
them, be too convex, as in the eye B, the rays that en¬ 
ter it from the ohjeft C will be converged to a focus 
in the vitreous humour, as at f; and by diverging 
from tlience to the retina, will form a very conmfed 
image thereon ; and fo of courfe, the obferver will 
have as confufed a view of the objcti as if his eye had 
been too flat. This inconvenience is remedied by 
placing a concave glafs g h Ijefore the eye; which 
glafs, by caufing the rays to diverge between it and 
the eye, lengthens the focal diflauce fo, that if 
the glafs be properly chofen, the rays will unite at 
the retina, and form a diftinft image of the objeft 
,56 “P"" 

Of the k^aft '•T®* of a due convexity, cannot fee any 

angle of oljjeft diftinAly at lefs diftance than fix inches and 
Vifion. there are numberlefs objedlt too fmall to be feen at 
that diftance, becaufe they cannot appear under any 
fenflble angle.—Concerning the leaft angle under 
which any objed is vifible, there was a debate be¬ 
tween Dr Hooke and Hevelius. The former aflerted 
that no olyed could well be feea if it fubtended 
an angle lefs than one minute; and, if the objed be 
round as a black circular fpot upon a white ground, 
or a white circle upon a black ground, it follows, 
from an experiment made by Dr Smith, that this is 
near the truth ; and from thencefhe calculates, that 
the diameter of the pitlure of fuoh leaft vifible point 
upon the retina is the 8000th part of an inch ; which 
he therefore calls a finjthh point of the retina. On the 
other hand, Mr Couriivrou concluded from his expe¬ 
riments, lliat the fiiiallcrt angle of viiion was 40 fe- 
conds. According to Dr Juriii, there are cafes in 
which a much fmallcr angle than one minute can be 
difeerned by the eye ; and in order to throw light up¬ 
on tlic fnbjed, he obferves, that in order to our per¬ 
ceiving the iinpreflion made by any objed upon our 
ferifes, it mull either be of a certain degree of foicc, 
or of a certain degree of magnitude. For this reafon, 
a ftar, which appears only as a lucid point through a 
telcfciipe fubleuJing not fo much as an angle of one 
fecond, is vifible to the eye j though a winte or black 
fpot of 25 or 30 fecoiids, is not to be perceived. Al- 
l.iiies^can of faf«e breadth with the circular fpot will 

lie fecn un- be vifible at fuch a diftance as the fpot is not to be 
ilerfmaller perceived at; becaufe the quantity of iinpreflion from 

f-'otrand" ^*’30 from the fpot; and a 

why? longer line is vifible nl a greater diftance than a fliorter 
one of the fame breadth. He found tby experience, 
that a filvci wiic could be feen when it fubtended an 
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angle of three fcconds and a half; and that a filk Of ViCon. 
thread could be feen when it fubtended an angle of two ‘ ' 

fcconds and an half. 

This greater vifibility of a line than of a fpot feema 
to arife only from the greater quantity of the impref- 
fion ; but without the limits of perfed vifion, our au¬ 
thor obferves, that another caufe concurs, whjireby 
the diiTerence of vifibility between the fpot and the 
line is rendered much more confiderable. For the im- 
prelfion upon the retina made by the line is then not 
only much greater, but alfo much Itronger, than that 
of the fpot; becaufe the faint image, or penumbra, of 
any one point of the line, when the hole is placed be¬ 
yond the limits of diftind vifion, will fall within the 
faint image of the next point, and thereby much in- 
creafe the light that comes trom it. 

In fame cafes our author found the caufe of indi- 
Hind vifiou to be the unfteadinefs of the eye; as our 
being able to fee a fingle black line upon a white 
ground, or a fingle white line upon a black ground, 
and not a white line between two black ones on a 
white ground. In viewing either of the former ob- 
jedk, if the eye be imperceptibly moved, all the efted 
will be, that the objed will be painted upon a diftcrcat 
part of the retina ; but wherever it is painted, there 
will be but one pidure, fingle aud uncompounded with, 
any other. But in viewing the other, if the eye flue, 
tuate ever fo little, tbe image of one or other of the 
black lines will be fo fliifted to that part of the retina 
which was before poflefted by the white line ; and this 
mull occafion fuch a dazzle in the eye, that the white 
tine cannot be diftindly^ perceived, and dillinguiftied 
from the black lines; which, by a continual fluctua¬ 
tion, will alternately occupy the fpace of the white 
line, whence mull arife an appearance of one broad 
dark line, without any manifeft feparation. 

By trying this experiment with two pins of known 
diameters, fet in a window againll the (ky light, with 
a fpace between them equal in breadth to one of the 
pins, he found that the diftance between the pins could 
hardly be diftinguifhed when it fubtended an angle of 
lefs than 40 fcconds, though one ol the pins alone 
could be diftinguilhed when it fubtended a much lefs 
angle. But though a fpace between two pins cannot 
be diftinguilhed by the eye when it fubtends an angle 
lefs than 40 fcconds, it would be a miftake to think 
that the eye mull neccftarily commit an error of 40 fe- 
conds in eilimating the diftance bkween two pins 
when 'they are much farther from one another. For 
if the fpace between them fubtend an angle of one 
minute, and each of the pins fubtend an angle of four 
fcconds which is greater than the leaft angle the eye 
can diilinguilh, it is manifeft that the eye may judge 
of the place of each pin within two fecondi at the 
moft i and confequently the error committed in tak¬ 
ing the, angle between them cannot at the m6ft ex¬ 
ceed four fcconds, provided the inftrument be fuffi- 
ciently exafl. And yet, fays he, upon the like mif¬ 
take was founded the principal ubje£lion of Dr Hooke 
againft the accuracy of the celeftial obfervations of 
Hevelius. 

A black fpot upon a white grout .d, or white fpot 
upon a black ground, he fays can liaidly be perceived 
by the generality of e)'es when it fubtends a lefs angle 
than ope minute. And if two black fpots be made 

upon 
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OfVifioa. upon wUtc paper, with a fpace between them equal in 
breadth to one of their diameters, that fpace is not to 
be dillinguifhed, even within the limits of perfed vi> 
fion, under fo (mall an angle as a fingle fpot of the 
fame fize can be diftinguifned. To fee the two fpots 
diftinAly, therefore, the breadth of the fpace between 
then! muft fubtend an angle of more than a minute. It 
would be very difficult, he fays, to make this experi* 
ment accurately, within the limits of perfed vifion ; 
becaufe the objcdls muft be extremely fmall: but by a 
rode trial, made with fqiiare bits of white paper, 
placed upon a black ground, he judged, that the lead 
angle under which the interval of two objects could be 

I )erceived, was at lead a fourth part greater than the 
ead angle under which a iingle obje£I can be perceived. 
So that an eye which cannot perceive a fingle objed 
under a fmallcr angle than one minute, will not per¬ 
ceive the interval between two fuch objcdls under a 
lefs angle than 75 fcconds. 

Without the limits of perfed vifion, the didance at 
which a fingle object ceafes to be perceivable will be 
much greater in proportion than the didance at which 
a fpace of equal breadth between two fuch objeds 
ceafes to be perceivable. For, without thefe limits, 
the image of each of the objedls will be attended with 
a penumbra, and the penumbra of the two near ob- 
je^H will take up part of the fpace between them, and 
thereby render it lefs perceivable ; but the penumbra 
will add to the breadth of the fingle object, and will 
thereby make it more perceivable, unlefs its image 
be very faint. Upon the fame principles he likewife 
accounts for the radiation of the dars, whereby the 
light feems to proJe& from them diderent ways at the 
fame time. 

Mr Mayer made many experiraents in order to af- 
certain the fmalled angle of vifion in a variety of re- 
fpeds. He began with obferving at what didance a 
black fpot was vifible on white paper; and found, that 
when it could barely be didiaguimed, it fubiended an 
angle of about 34 feconds. When black lines were 
di^ofed with intervals broader than tliemfelves, they 
were didinguifhed at a greater didance than they could 
be when the objedls and the intervals were of an equal 
breadth. In ail thefe cafes it made no difference whe¬ 
ther the objefts w'crc placed in the lhade or in the 
ftrniig light-of the fun ; but when the degrees of light 
were fmall, their differences hafl a confiderable effedi, 
though by no meant in propuition to the differences 
of the light. For if an obje^ was illuminated to fuch 
a degree as to be Jull vifihle at the didance of nine 
feet, it would be vifible at the didance of four feet, 
though the light was diminifiied above 160 times. It 
appeared in the eourfe of thefe experiments, that 
common day light is, at a medium, equal to that of 
25 candles placed at the didance of one foot from the 
,58 objea. 

Of fingle As an image of every vifible objeft is painted on the 

vifion with retina of each of our eyes, it thence becomes a natu- 
iwo eyca qurfljon. Why we do not fee every thing double ? 

It was the opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton and others, 
that objefts appear fingle bccaufe the two optic nerves 
unite before they reach the brain. But Dr Pocterfield 
fliows, from the obfervation of fevcral anatomids, that 
the optic nerves do not mix, or confound their fub- 
dance, being only united by a clofe coheilon ■, and ob- 
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jefls have appeared fingle where the optic nerves were Of Vifion. 
found to be disjoined. v——v— 

l)r Briggs fiippofcd that fingle vifion was owing to ^ 

the equal tenfion of the correfponding parts of the op- 
tic nerves, whereby they vibrated in a fynchronous (,y 
manner. But, befides fevcral improbable circumftances ])i- iJrigg*. 
in this account. Dr Porterfield Ihows that fa6Is do by 
no means favour it. 

To account for this phenomenon, this ingenious 
writer fuppofes, that by an original law in our natures, 
we imagine objcdls to be fituatcd fomewhere in a right 
line drawn from the piiture of it upon the retina, 
through the centre of the pupil. Confequeutly, thepr Porter- 
fame objeA appearing to both eyes to he in the fame field, 
place, the mind cannot didinguilh it into two. In an- 
fwer to an objeftion to this hypotliefis, from objefta 
appearing double when one eye is didorted, he fays 
the mind midakes the pofition of the eye, imagining 
that it had moved in a manner correfponding to the 
other, in which cafe the conclufion would have been 
jud. In this he feems to have recourfe to the 
power of habit, though in words he difclaims that 
hypothefis. 

This principle, however, has generally been thought 
to be fufficient to account for this appearance. Origi¬ 
nally, every objedt making two. pidlures, one in each 
eye, is imagined to be double; but by degrees, we 
find, that when two correfponding piiits of the retina 
are impreffed, the objedl is but one ; but if thofe cor¬ 
refponding parts be changed, by the didortion of one 
of the eyes, the objcdl mud again appear double as at 
the fird. This feems to be verified by Mr Chefel- 
den ; who informs us, that a gentleman, who from 
a blow on his head had one eye didorted, found 
every objeA to appear double; but by degrees the 
mod familiar ones came to appear fingle again, and 
in time all objedis did fo, without any amendment of 
the didortion. A cafe fimilar to this it mentioned by 
Dr Smith. ifii 

On the other hand, Dr Reid is of opinion, that the Hr Iteiil, 
coiTefpondcnce of the centres of the two eyes, on which 
fingle vifion depends, does not arife from cu.dnm, hut 
from fome natural conditution of the eye and of the 
mind. He makes fevcral jud objedlions to the cafe of 
Mr Foder, recited by Dr Smith and others ; and thinks 
that the cafe of the young man couched by Chcfeldcn, 
who faw fingly with both eyes immediately upon re¬ 
ceiving bis fight, is nearly decifive in proof of his fup- 
pofition. He alfo found that three young gentlemen, 
whom he endeavoured to cure of fqninting, faw ob- 
jedls fingly, as foon as ever they were brought to di- 
rcA the centres of both their eyes to the fame ob- 
jeA, though they had never been ufrd to do fo front 
their infancy ; and he obferves, tliat there are cafes, 
in which, notwithdanding the fulled convidlion of au 
objeA being fingle, no praAice of looking at it will 
ever make it appear fo, as when it is feen through a 
multiplying glafs. 

To all thefe folutions of the difficulty refpeAin^ 
fingle vifion by both eyes, objeAions have been lately 
made which feem infurmountable. By experiments 
judiciouily conceived and accurately conduAed, Dr 
Wells has fiiown, that it is neither by cudom alone, 
nor by the original property of the eyes alone, that bb- 
jtAs appear fingle; and having demoliflied the theories 
Pp i of 
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Of Vifisn. c,l others, he thus acconnts for the phesomenoa him* 

'felf. 

“ The vifible place of an objed being compofed of 
its vifible diflance and vifible direftiun, to Ibow how it 
Bfiay appear the fame to both eyes, it will be neceffary 
(fays he *) to explain in what manner the diftance 
and direftion, which are perceived by one eye, may co¬ 
incide with thofe which are perceived by the other.’* 
With refpedt to vifible dillancc, the author’s opinion 
feems not to differ from that which we have dated elfe- 
where (fee Metaphysics, N® 49,50) ; and therefore 
we have to attend only to what he fays of vifible di- 
fefiion. 

When a fmall objed is fo placed with refpeft to 
either eye, as to be feen more diftinfUy than in any 
other fituation, our author fays that it is then in the 
e/A'r axis, or the axis of that eye. When the two 
optic axes are directed to a fmall objedt not very dL* 
ftant, they may be conceived to form two fides of a 
triangle, of which the bafe is the interval between the 
points of the corners where the axes enter the eyes. 
This bafe he called the vifual bnfe; and a line drawn 
from the middle of it to the point of interfe£lion of 
the optic axis he calls the common aixs. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to (how, that objefts really fuuated in the optic 
axis do not appear to be in that line, but in the common 


oxts, 

“ Every perfon (fays he) knows, that if an ohjcift 
be viewed through two fmall holes, one applied to 
each eye, the two holes appear but as one. The theo¬ 
ries thitherto invented afford two explanations of this 
faft. According to Aguilonius, Dechales, Dr Porter¬ 
field, and Dr Smith, the two holes, or lather their 
borders,, will be feen in the fame place as the objeft 
viewed through them, and will confequently appear 
united, for the fame reafon that the object itfclf is 
feen fingle. But whoever makes the experiment willdi- 
llindlly perceive, that the united hole is much nearer to 
him than the object ; not to mention, that any fallacy 
on this head might be corre^ed by the information 
from the fenfe of touch, that the card or other 
fubllance in which the holes have been made is with¬ 
in an inch or lefs of our face. The other explana¬ 
tion is that furniflied by the theory of Dr Reid. 
According to it, the centres of the retiaas, which in 
this experiment receive the pictures of the holes, will, 
by an original property, reprefent but one. This the¬ 
ory, however, though it makes the two holes to ap¬ 
pear one, does not determine where this one is to be 
feen. It cannot be feen in only one of the perpendi¬ 
culars to the images upon the retinas, for no reafon 
can be given why this law, of vifible diredlion, which 
Dr Reid thinks eftablilhed beyond difpute, if it operates 
at all, fiiould not operate upon both eyes at the fame 
time ; and if it be feen by both eyes in fuch lines, it 
muff appear where thofe lines crofs each other, that is, 
in the fame place with the objedl viewed through the 
holes, which, as 1 have already mentioned, is contrary 
to experience. Nor is it feen in any direflion, the 
confequence of a law affedling both eyes confidered as 
one organ, but fufpended when each eye is ufed fepa- 
rately. For when the two holes appear one, if we 
pay attention to its fituation, and then clofe one eye, 
the truly fingle hole will be feen by the eye remaining 
open in cxaAly the fame dire&iuii as Uic apparently 
.&uglc hole was by both ejes- 


s. 

" Hitherto I have fuppofed the holes almoft touch¬ 
ing the face. Bnt they have the fame unity of ap- 
pcanuice, in whatever parts of the optic axes they are 
placed; whether both be at the fame diffance from the 
eyes, or one be clofe to the eye in the axis of which it 
Js, and the other almoll contiguous to the ubjedt teiu 
through them. If a line, therefore, be drawn 'from 
tjie objedt to one of the eyes, it will reprefent all the 
real or tangible pofitions of the hole, which ^low the 
ohjei.^ to be feen by that eye, and the whole of it will 
coincide with the optic axis. Let a ‘fimilar line be 
drawn to the other eye, and the two muff appear but 
as one line ; for if they do not, the two holes in the 
optic axes will nbt, at every diftance, appear, one.' 
whereas experiments prove that they do. This united 
line will therefore reprefent the vifible direction of 
every objedl fituated in either of the optic axes. But 
the end of it, which is toward the face, is feen by the 
right eye to the left, and by the left eye as much to 
the right. It miift be feen then in the middle between 
the two, and confequently in the common axis. And 
as its other extremity coincides with the point where 
the optic axes interfedl each other, the whole of it 
mull lie in the common axis. Hence the truth of the 
propofition is evident, that objedls fituated in the op¬ 
tic axis, do not appear to be in that line, but in the 
common axis.” 

He then proves by experiments, for which we mull 
refer to his work, that objedls fituated in the com¬ 
mon axis do not appear to be in ^hat line, but in the 
axis of the eye by;Avlbich they are not feen : that is. 
an objedl fituated in the common axis appears to the 
right eye in the axis of the left, and mice vtrja. ' His 
next propofition, proved likewife by experiments, is. 
that “ objedls. fituated in any line drawn through the 
mutual interfedlioii of, the optic axes to the vifual bafe. 
do not appear to be jn that line, but in another, drawn 
through the fame intesrlc^on, to a point in the vifusd 
bafe diftant half this bafe from the fimilar extremity 
of the former line towards the left, if the objedls be 
feen by the right eye, but towards the right if feen by 
the left eye.” 

From thefe propofitions he thus fatisfadlorlly ac¬ 
counts fur fingle vifion by both eyes. ” If the queftion 
be concerning an objedl at the concourfe of the optic 
axes, it is feen fingle, becaufe its two fimilar appear¬ 
ances, in regard to fixe, ftiape, and colour, are feen by 
both tyes in one and the fame diredlion, or if yon wiU. 
in two diredlions, which coincide with each other 
through the whole of their extent. It therefore mat¬ 
ters not whether the diftance be truly or falfely eftimat- 
cd ; whether the objedl be thought to touch our eyes, 
or to be infinitely remote. And hence we have a rea¬ 
fon, which no other tlieory of vifible diredlion affords, 
why objedls appeared fingle to the young gentleman 
mentioned by Mr Chefelden, immediately after his be¬ 
ing couched, and before he could have learned to 
judge of diftance by fight. 

When two fimilar objedls are placed in the optic 
axes, one in each, at equal diftances from the eyes,, 
they will appear in the fame place, and therefore one. ■ 
for the fame reafon that a truly fingle objedl. in the 
concourfe of the optic axes, is feen fingle. 

“To finiih this part of my fubject, it feems onl^ 
neceffary to determine, whether the dependence of vj- 
iible direction upon the actions o£the mufclcs of the 

eye* 
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of Vifion. eyes be cIlaliAicd by naturei or by cuftom. But fiiftt 
are here \vantmg. As far as they go, however, they 
fcrve to prove that it arifes from an original principle 
of our conflitution. For Mr Chefelden's patient faw 
objefls fingle, and confequently in the fame direftions 
with both eyes, immediately after he was couched; 
and perfons aiTcAed with fquinting from their earlieft 
infancy fee objefts in the fame direftiuna with the eye 
they have never been accuAomed to emjJoy, as they do 
with the other they have conftantly ufed.” ■ 

The author removes manydifnculties,and obviates the 
objedions to which his theory may feem moA liable. 
The whole work deferves to be attentively ftudied by 
every optician; and we therefore recommend it to the 
, perufal of our readers. 

ObiLu indebted to Dr Jurin for the following cu- 

feen with rious experiments, tp determine whether an objeft fecn 
both eyes by both eyes appears brighter than when feen with one 
appear only. 

brighter jjg 3 fljp dean white paper direftly before 
fern with” “ table, and applying tlie fide of a book clofe 

•nly one. right temple, fo as that the book was advanced 

confidcrably more forward than his face, he held it in 
fiich a manner, as to hide from his right eye that half 
of the paper which lay to his left hand, while the left 
half of the paper was feen by both eyes, without any 
impediment. 

Then looking at the paper with both eyes, he ob- 
ferved it to be divided, from the top to the bottom, 
by a dark line, and the part which was feen with one 
eye only was manifeftly darker'than that which was 
feen with both eyes; and, applying the book to his 
left temple, he found, by the refult of the experiment, 
that both his eyes were of equal goodpefs. 

He then endeavoured to find to what degree this 
excefs of brightnefs amounted; and comparing it with 
the appearance of an object illuminated partly by one 
jcandle and partly by two, he was furprifed to find 
that an objeft feen with two eyes is by no means twice 
as luminous as when it is feen with one only ; and af¬ 
ter a number of trials, by which he made tlic propor¬ 
tion lefs and Icfs continually, he found, that when one 
paper was illuminated by a candle placed at the dillance 
of three feet, and another paper by the fame candle 
Ut the fame diAance, and by another candle at the di> 
ftance of II feet, the former feen by both eyes, and the 
latter with one eye only, appeared to be of equal wbitc- 
nefs ; fo that an obje^ fecn with both eyes appears 
brighter than when it is feen with one only by about a 
X 3tU part. But he acknoivledges, that it is difficult 
to make this experiment exaAly. 

He then proceeded to inquire, whether an objefl 
feen with both eyes appears any thing larger than when 
feen with one only ; but he concluded that it did not, 
except on account of fomc particular circumAances, as 
in the cafe of the binocular telefcope and the concave 
fpcculum. 

M. du Tour maintains, that the mind attends to no 
more than the image made in one eye at a time; and 
produces fcvcral curious experiments in favour of this 
hypothefis, which had alfo been maintained by Kepler 
and almoA all the firA opticians. But, as M. Boffon 
ebferves, it is a fufficient anfwer to this hypothefis, 
how ingenioufly foever it may be fupported, that we fee 
norc diAinfUy with two eyes than with one; and that 
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when a round objeft is near us, we plainly fee more of Of Vifion, 
the furface in one cafe than in the other. There are 
alfo other fatts which clearly prove the contrary of 
what is'maintained by M. du Tour. 

With refpect to fingle vifion with two eyes. Dr 
Hartley obferves, that it deferves particular attention, 
that the optic nerves of men, and fuch other animals 
as look the fame way witli both eyes, unite in the 
ee//a turcica in a ganglion, or little brain, at one may 
call it, peculiar tothemfeivcs; and that the afibciationi 
between fynchronous impreflious on the two retinas 
muA be made fooiicr and cemented Aronger on tbit 
account: alfo that they ought to have e much greater 
power over one another’s images, than in any other 
part of the body. And thus an impreffion made on 
the right eye alone, by a fingle objeft, may propagate 
itfelf into the left, and there raife up an image almoA 
equal in vividnefs to itfelf; and confequently when we 
fee with one eye only, we may, however, have pictures 
in both eyes. 

A curious deception in vifion, arifing from the ufc 
of both eyes, was obferved and accounted for by Dr 
Smith. It is a common obfervation, he fays, that ob« 
jefts fecn with both eyes appear more vivid and Arong¬ 
er than they do to a fingle cyc} efpccially when both of 
them are equally good. A perfon not Aiort fighted 
may foon be convinced of this faft, by looking at¬ 
tentively at objeAs that are pretty remote, firA with 
one eye, and then with both. This obfervation gave 
occafion to the conArudlion of the binocular telefcope, 
in the ufc of which the phenomenon is Aill more Arik- 
ing. 

Befides this, our author ohftrves, that there is ano¬ 
ther phenomenon obfcrvabic with this iiiArument, which 
is very remarkable. In the foci of the two telefcopca 
there are two equal rings, as ufual, which terminate 
the pidurcs of the objeAs there formed, and confequent- 
ly the vifiblc area of the objects themfelves. Thefc e- 
qual rings, by reafon of the equal eye-glafle*, appear 
equal, and equally diAant when feen fepurately by each 
eye ; but when they are feen with both eyes, they ap¬ 
pear much larger, and more dIAant alfo ; and the ob- 
jedls feen through them do alfo appear much larger,, 
though circumferibed by their united rings, in the fame 
places as when they were fecn feparately. 

He obferves that the phenomenon of the enlarged 
circle of the vifiblc area in the binocular telefcope, 
may be feen very plainly in looking at diAant objeiiils 
through a pair of fpedlacles, removed fiom the eyes 
about four or five inches, and held Acady at that di- 
Aance. The two innerraoA of the four apparent rings,, 
wiiich hold the glafiTes, tvill then appear united in one 
larger and more diAant ring than the two outermoA,, 
which will hardly be vifible unlefs the fpedlacles be 
farther removed. 

A curious circumAance relating to the effect of one 
eye upon the other, was noticed by M. ^pinus, who 
obferved, that, when he was looking through a hole 
made in a plate of metal, about the loth part of a 
line in diameter, with his left eye, both the hole itfelf 
appeared larger, and alfo the field of view fecn through 
it was more extended, whenever he Aiut his riglit eye; 
and both thefc effects were more remarkable when that 
eye was covered with his hand. He found confider- 
able difSculty in mcafuring this augmentation of the 

apparent 
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Ot Villon, apparent diameter of the hole, and of the field of vicvr; 

■ w -■ but at length he foand« that, when the hole was half 
an inch, and the tablet which he viewed through it vt’ai 
three feet from his eye, if the diameter of the field when 
both liis eyes were open was i, it became i4 when the 
other eye was Ihut, and nearly a when his hand was 
laid upon it. 

Upon examining this phenomenon, it prefently ap- 
to depend upon the enlargement of the pupil 
cd, tbrpa* of one eye when the other is doled, the phyfical or 
pil of the anatomical caufe of which he did not pretend to aflign } 
otha II ca. but he obferves, that it is wifely appointed by divine 
Urged. Providence, in order that when one eye fails, the field 
of view in the other may be extended. That this 
cffiA (hould be more fenfible when the eye is covered 
with the hand, is owing, he obferves, to the eyelids 
not being impervious to the light. But the enlarge¬ 
ment of the pupil does not enlarge the field of view, 
except in looking through a hole, as in this particular 
cafe ; and therefore perfons who arc blind of one eye 
can derive no advantage from this circumfiance. Be¬ 
fore we applaud the wifdom of Providence in any part 
of the confiitution of nature, we ihould be very fure that 
we do not miftake concerning the elFeds of that con- 
ftitution. 

A great deal has been written by Gaflendi, Le Clerc, 
Mufichenbrock, and Du Tour, concerning the place to 
which we refer an objcA viewed by one or both eyes. 
But the moil fatisfafloi y account of this naatter that we 
have met with, the reader will find in Dr Well’s Efiay 
above quoted, which will teach aay perfon how to fa- 
tisfy himfelf by experiment with refpeft to vifible pofi- 
tion and vifible motion. 


J 4. ty the Jppearatut ofOhjeSsfeen through MeSaof 
different Forms, 

For the more cafy apprchenlion of what relates to this 
fubjedl, we lhall premife the five following particulars, 
_ which either have been already mentioned, or follow 
feen thro’ from what has been before laid down. 

Dtetlia of I. That as each point of an obje£l, when viewed 
different by the naked eye, appears in its proper place, and as 

ftstedand place is alway s to be found in the line in which 
inveftigst- ® pencil of rays flowing from it enters the 

ed. eye, or elfe in the line which Dr Wells ealls the com¬ 
mon axis; wc from hence acquire a habit of judging 
the point to be fltuated in that line i and, becaufc the 
mind is unacquainted with what refradlions the rays 
fuifer before they enter the eye, therefore, in cafes 
where they are diverted from their natural courfe, 
by palling through any medium, it judges the point 
to be in that line produced back in which the axis of 
a pencil of rays flowing from it is fltuated the inilant 
tliey enter the eye, and not in that it was in before re- 
fradfion. We (hall therefore, in what follows, fuppofe 
the apparent place of an objedl, when feen through a 
rcfradling medium, to be fomewhere in that line produ¬ 
ced back in which the axis of a pencil of rays flowing 
from it proceeds after they have pafled through the 
medium. 

3. That we are able to judge, though imperfedlly, of 
the diftance of an objeft by the degree of divergency, 
wherein the rays flowing from the fame point of the 
objefl enter the pupil of the eye, in cafes where that 
idirergency is conflderable; but bccaufc in what follow* 
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it will be necefiary to fuppofe an objed, when feen Apprai^ 
through a medium whereby its apparent difiance is -jen 

tered, to appear in fome determinate lituation, in 
cafes where the divergency of the rays at their entrance gj* o* .nge. 
into the eye is conflderable, we will fuppofe the objedi rent Forms, 
to appear where thofe lines which they deferibe in cn-' .—y—^ 
tcring, if produced back, would .:r(>f8 each other: 
though it mull not be aflerted, that this is the precife 
diftance; becaiife the brightneik, diftindtuefs, and ap¬ 
parent magnitude of the on which its apparent 

diftance in fome meafure depends, will alfo fufltcran al¬ 
teration by the refradtion of the rays in palling through 
that medium. 

3. That we eftimate the magnitude of an objeft by 
that of the optic angle. 

4. That vifion is the brighter, the greater the number 
of rays is which enter the pupil. And, 

5. That, in f 'me cafes, the apparent brightnefs, di- 
ftinftnefs, and magnitude of an objeft, a.e the only' 
means whereby our judgment is dcl.rinined in eftimat- 
ing the diftance of it. 

Paor. I. An oljcft placed - 'thin a medium termi¬ 
nated by a plane fuifacc on that fide which is next the 
eye, if the .uadium b- denf-r than that in which the eye 
is (as we lhall always fuppof it to be, unlcfs where the 
contrary is (.xprelTcd), .ippears nearer to the furface of 
the medium than i. ic. 

Thus, if A he a point ot an o! jeft placed within the CCCLVIII, 
medium BDCE (fig. 5.), and Ai Ac be two rays pro¬ 
ceeding from thence, thefe rays palling out of a deufer 
into a rarer medium, will be refrafted from their refpec- 
tive perpendiculars Id, ee, and wil' enter the eye at H, 
fuppofe Ml the directions if, eg: let then theft lines be 
produced back till they meet in F; this will be the ap¬ 
parent place of .the point A ; and hecaufe the refracted 
rays 6 /, eg will d've.'ge more than the incident ones Ah, 

Ac, it will be nearer to the points h and e than the 
point A ; and as rhe fame is true of each point in the 
object, the whole will appear to an eye at H, nearer to*^ 
the furface BC than it is. 

From hence it is, that when one end of a ftraight 
ilick is put under water, and the ftick is held in an ob¬ 
lique pofltion, it appears bent at the furface of the wa¬ 
ter ; viz. becaufe each point that is under water ap¬ 
pears nearer the furface,.and co.ifcquently higher than 
tt is. 

From hence likewife it i‘, that an object at the bot¬ 
tom of a veflel may be .cen when the velFcl is filled 
with water, though it be fo placed with refpcct to 
the eye, that it cannot be feen when the velTel is emp¬ 
ty. To explain this, let ABCD (fig. 6.) rcprefeiit 
a veflTcI.and let E be an object lying at the bottom of 
it. This object, when the vclfel is empty, will not 
be feen by an e;^e at F, becaufe HB, the upper part 
of the vefTel, will obllruct the ray EH ; but when it 
is filled with water to the height GIl, the ray at £K 
being refracted at the furface of the water into the 
line KF, the eye at F lhall fee the object by means of 
that. iCG 

Tn like manner, an object fituated in the horizon An objtft 
appears above its true place,,upon account of the 
fraction of the rays which proceed from it in their paf-***® honzao 
fage through the atmofphereof the earth. For, fifftiabovrits 
If the object be fituated beyond the limits of the atmo-truc pkcf. 
fphere, it* rays in eotering it will be refracted tow'ard* 

the 
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Aj_ car- the perpendicular; that is, towards a line drawn from 
P®'“* where they enter, to the centre of the earth( 
throuKh* ** centre of the atmofphere: and as they 

M lot P®f* ®'’» they will be continually refrafted the fame 
d. le. nt way, becaufe tltey are all along entering a denfer part, 
1 ' <•- the centre of whofc convexity is Hill ute fame point; 
upop which account the line they deferibe will be a 
curve bending dowiiwrds : and therefore none of the 
rays tirat come from that objeA can enter an eye upon 
the furface of the eaitb, except what enter the atino- 
fphere higher than they need to do if they could come 
in a right line from the obje£l: coufequently the ob- 
jeft mull appear above its proocr place. Secondly, If 
the objed be placed within the atmofphere, the cafe is 
ftill the fame ; for the rays which flow from it mud 
continually enter a deiifer medium whofe centre is be¬ 
low the eye; and therefore being refracted towards 
the centre, that is, downwards as before, thofe which 
enter the eye .null ncccffirily proceed as from fome 
point above the object; wherefore the object will ap¬ 
pear 'bove its proper place. 

From hence it is, that the fun, moon, and ftars, ap¬ 
pear above the hoii^ou, when tlft:y are juft below it; 
and higher than they ought to do, when they are a- 
bove it : Lilccwifc didant hills, tr>*es, &c. teem to be 
higher than they arc. 

Fuithcr, The lower tliefc obj'.T*s are in the horizon, 
the greater is the i/olic,-'ii>' wi^h which the rays which 
flow from them e -r the atmofphcie, o; pafs from 
the rarer into the denfer parts of it j and therefore they 
appear to be the more elevated by re'raction : upon 
which account the lower parts of thcr.i are apparently 
more elevated than th. other. This makes their Upper 
and under parts feem nearer than they are ; as is evi- 
dent from the fun and mooii, which appear of an oval 
form when they arc iii the horizon, their horizontal 
diameters appearing of the fame length they would do 
if the rays fuffered no refraction, while their vertical 
ones are ftiorteiied thereby. 

Paos. II. An oUjec‘ feen through a medium ter- 
minated by plane and par;Mel iurfaccs, appears nearer, 
brighter, and larger, than witti the naked eye. 

Piste For indance, let AD (lig. ■/.) be the object, CDEF 
c cLviii. the medium, and GH the pupil of an eye, which is 
*< 5 / here drawn large to prevent confuflon in the figure.— 
An object he two rays proceeding from 

a*^tdan/me. point R, and entering the denfer medium at K 
dinm an- nn'i ^ 5 refraction be made to 

pears nesrsr diverge lefs, and lo proceed afterwards, fuppofc in 
ami bright- the lines Krt, Li i at a and b, where they pafs out 
er than feen jhe denfer medium, they will be as much sefracted 
bVey-"* contrary way, proceeding in the lines ae, Id, pa- 
rallcl to tliefr fird directions. Produce thefe lines back 
till they meet in e ; this will be the apparent place 
of the point R; and it is evident from the figure, 
that it mud be nearer the eye than that point ; and 
bccaufe the fame is true of all other pencils flowing 
f.om the object AB, the whole will be feen in the fitu- 
ation^, nearer to the eye than the line AB. zd, Aa 
the rays RK, RL, would not have entered the eye, 
but hive palTed by it in the directions Kr, L/, had 
they not been refracted in pafling through the me¬ 
dium, the object appears brighter. 3d, The rays A^, 
B»,‘ will be refracted at h and i into the lefs conver¬ 
ging lines M, il, and at tlic other furface into iM, /M|. 
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parallel to Ah and Bi produced; fo that the extre- Appear* 1 
mities of the object will appear in the lines Mi, 
produced, viz. in / and g, and under as large an angle 
fyig, as the angle AyB under which an eye at q Media of 
would have feen it had there been no medium inter- difierent 
pofed to refract the rays } and therefore it aopears Forms, 
larger to the eye at GH, being feen through the in- 
terpofed medium, than otherwife it would have done. 

But it is here to be obferved, that the nearer the point 
e appears to the eye on acnount of the refraction of 
the rays RK, RL, the fhorter is the image f g, be- 
caufe it is terminated by the lines and upon 
which account the objedl Is made to appear lefs ; and 
therefore the apparent magnitude of an objedl is not 
much augmented by being feen through a medium of 
this form. 

Farther, It is apparent from the figure, that the ef- 
fe£l of a medium of this form depends wholly upon its 
thicknefs ; for the diitance between the lines Rr and 
et, and confcqucntly the di4&ncc between the points t 
and R, depends upon the length of the line Kc:— 

Again, The diAance between the lines AM and/M 
depends on the length of the line hk ; but both Km 
and kh depend on the dillance between the furfaces 
C£ and DF, and therefore the eifefl of this medium 
depends upon its thicknefs. 

Paor. III. An object feen through a convex lens, 
appears larger, brighter, and more diAaut, than with 
the naked eye. i<i8 

To illuArate this, let AB (fig. 8.) be the objeiSl, 

CD the lens, and EF the eye. i. From A and B, 
extremities of the ohjeft, draw the lines AYr, BXc,pji,ri,i„gj^^ 
crofllng each other in the pupil of the eye ; the angle brighter, 

ArB comprehended between thefe lines, is the angle snd mors 
under which the i)bje£l would he feen with the naked 
eye. But by the interpofitlun of a lens of this form, 
whofe property it is to render converging rays more fo, 
the rays AY and BX will be made to crofs each other 
before they reach the pupil. There the eye at E will 
not perceive the extremities of the objcil by means of 
thefe rays (forthey will pafs it without entering), but 
by fome others which mull fall without the points Y 
and X, or between them; but if they fall between 
them, they will be made to concur fooncr than they, 
themfelvcs would hare done ; and therefore, if the ex¬ 
tremities of the objeft could not be feen by them, it 
will much lefs befeen by thefe. It remains therefore, 
that the rays which will enter the eye from the points 
A and B after refradlion, muA fall upon the lens 
without the points Y and X ; let then the rays AO 
and BP be fuch. Thefe after refradion entering the 
eye at r, the extremities of the objed will be feen in 
the lines >‘Q> »‘T, produced, and under the optic angle- 
Q_r T, which is larger than ArB, and therefore the 
apparent magnitude of the objed will be increafed.— 

2. Let GHI be a pencil of rays flowing from the point 
G ; as it is the property of this lens to render diver¬ 
ging rays lefs diverging, parallel, or converging, it is 
evident that fome of thofe rays, which would pro- 
ceed on to F and E, and mifs the eye were they to 
fuffer no refradion in pafling through the lens, will, 
now enter it; by which means the objed will appear, 
brighter. 3. As to the apparent diAance of the ob-- 
jed, that will vary according to the fituation of it; 
with refpeft to the focus of parallel rays of the lens.. 

i.-Thcai 
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1. Thcdi let U3 fuppofc iLc objed placed fo much 
nearer the lent than its focus of parallel rays, that the 
refraclc-d rays K£ and I*F, though rendered kfi di* 
verging by paffing through itt may yet have 'a confi- 
derable degree of divergency, fo that we may be able 
to form a Judgment of the diflancc of the objeA there¬ 
by. In this cafe, the objeft ought to appear where 
EK, FL, produced back concur; which, bccaufe they 
diverge lefs than the rays GH, GI, will be beyond 
-G, that is, at a greater diilance from the lens than 
the objefl is. But bccaufe both the brightnefs and 
magnitude of the objed will at the fame time be aug¬ 
mented, prejudice will not permit us to judge it quite 
fo far on as the point where thofe lines meet, but 
fomewhere between that poiut and its proper place. 

2. Let the objed be placed in the focus of parallel 
rays, then will the rays KE and LF become parallel; 
and Uiougli in this cafe the objed would appear at an 
inimenfe diilance, if that diilance were to be judged 
of by the diredion of the rays KE and LF, yet upon 
account of the brightnefs and magnitude of it, we lhall 
not think it much farther from us than if it were feen 
by the naked eye. 3. If the objed be fituated be¬ 
yond the focus of parallel rays, as in BA (fig. 9.), 
the rays flowing from thence and falling upon the lens 
CD, will be colledcd into their refpedive foci at a 
and i, and the intermediate points tn, n. See. and will 
there form an image of the objed AB; and after 
crofiing each other in the feveral points of it, as ex- 
preffed in the figure, will pafs on diverging as from a 
real objed. Now if an eye be fituated at c, where 
Af, Be, rays proceeding from the extreme points of 
the objed, make not a much larger angle AcB, than 
they would do if there were no lens interpofed, and 
the rays belonging to the fame pencil do not converge 
fo much as thofe which the eye would receive if it were 
placed nearer to a or the objed upon thefe accounts 
appearing very little larger or brighter than with the 
naked eye, is feen nearly in its proper place : but if 
the eye recedes a little way towards ab, the objed 
then appearing both brighter and larger, feems to 
approach the lens : which is an evident proof of Tvhat 
lias been fo often aflerted, vm, that we judge of the 
diilance «f an objed in fome meafure by its bright¬ 
nefs and magnitude; for the rays converge the more 
the farther the eye recedes from the lens; and there¬ 
fore if we judged of the diflancc of the objed by the 
diredion of the rays which flow from it, we ought in 
this cafe to conceive it at a greater diilance, than when 
the rays were parallel, or diverged at their entrance 
into the eye. 

That the objed ihould feem to approach the lens in 
this cafe, was a diflicolty that excpcdingly puzzled 
the learned Barrow, and which he pronounces inftipe- 
rable, and not to be accounted for by any theory we 
have of viflon. Molineaux alfu leaves it to I he foliition 
of others, as that which will be inexplicable, till a more 
intimate knowledge of the vifive faculty, as lie expref- 
fes it, he obtained by mortals. 

They imagined, that i'ecing an objed appears far- 
ther off, the lefs the rays diverge which fall upon the 
eye, if they ihould proceed parallel to each other, it 
ought to appear exceeding remote ; and if they ihould 
converge, it ihould then appear more diftant ftiU ; the 
reafen of this was, bccaufe they looked upon the ap- 
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parent place of an objed, as owing only to the direc- Appesv- 
tion of the rays whatever it was, and not at all to *^***?*^°fj^^ 
apparent magnitude or fjdendour. through 

Pdhaps it may proceed from our judging of the M,dia of 
diilance of an object in fume meafure by its magni- difTeieat 
tude, that that deception of light commonly obferved Form*, 
by travellers may arife ; vn. that upon the firft ap- ‘ 
pcurance of a building larger than ufual, as a cathedral 
church, or the like, it generally feems nearer to them, 
than they afterwards find it to be. 169 

Prop. IV. If an object be placed farther from alncertsin 
convex lens than its focus of parallel rays, and the eye circnni- 
bc iituated farther from it on the other fide than the 
place where the rays pf the feveral pencils arc collect-, 
ed into their rcfpective foci, the object appears in-convex lens 
verted, and pendulous in the air, between the eye and appears in- 
the lens. 

To explain this, let AB (fig. 9.^ reprefent the ob-P^dulou» 
jed, CD the lens ; and let the rays of the pencil ACD *" * *“'• 

be colledcd in a, and thofe of BCD in b, forming 
there an inverted image of the objed AB, and let the 
eye be placed in F : it is apparent from the figure, 
that lomc of the refraded rays which pafs through 
each point of the image will enter the eye as from a 
real objed in that place; and therefore the objed AB 
will appear there, as the propofilion afferts. But we 
are fo little accuilomed to fee objeds in this manner,, 
that it is very difficult to perceive the image with one 
eye ; but if both eyes are fituated in fuch a manner, 
that rays flowing from each point of the image may 
enter both, as at G and H, add we dired our optic 
axes to the image, it is eafy to be perceived. 

If the eye be’ fituated in a or b, or very near them 
on cither fide,'the object appears exceedingly confufed, 
vh. if at d, the rays which proi^eed from the fame ■ 
point of the object converge fo li&y much, and if at e, 
they diverge fo much, that they cannot be collected 
together upon the retina,v.but Adi upon it as if thev' 
were the axes of fo raanydiftinct pencils coming through 
every point of the lens; wherefore little more than 
one fingle point of the object is feen at a time, and 
that appearf all over the lens} from whence nothing 
but cunfulion arifes. 

If the, lens be fo large that both eyes may be ap¬ 
plied to it, as in li and k, the object will appear double; 
for it is evident from the figure, that the rays which 
enter the eye at h from either extremity of the object 
A or B, do not proceed as from the fame point with 
that from whence thofe which enter the .other at I 
feem to flow ; the mind therefore is here deceived, and 
looks upon the object as fituated in two differant places, 
and therefore judges it to be double. ifo 

Prof. V. An object feen through a concave lensAn object 
appears nearer, fmalier, and lefs bright, than with the'^^ough * 
naked eye. 

Thus, let AB (fig. 10.) be the objeft, CD the “ 

pil of an eye, and'^EF the lent. Now, as it it thefmallrr.and 
property of a lent of this form to render divergingleft bright 
rays more fo, and converging ones Itfs fo, the diver-*h»n,with 
ging rays GH, GI, proceeding from the point G,***'"‘**‘**^. 
will be made to diverge more, and fo to enter the eye ^ 
as from fomc nearer point £■; and the rays AH, BI, 
which converge, will be made to converge lefs, and 
to enter the eye as from the points n and b ; W’here- 
fore the objeds will appear in the iituation b, lefs 

and 
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tlian without the lens. Further, Ai the 
of Light, jtgyg which proceed from G are rendered more diverge 
’ ing, fome of them will be made to paf« by tlie|>u* 
pil of the eye, which otherwife would hare etitered it*. 
and therefore each point of the objedt will appear lefs 
bright. 

Prop. VI. An objcA feen through a polygonous 
glafs', that is, fuch as is terminated by foveral plain 
furfaces, i* multiplied thereby. 

Plate For inllance, let A (fig. 11.) be an objedl, and BC 
CCCI.VHI.g polygonous .glafs terminated by the plane furfaces 
BD, DE, dec. and let the fituation of the eye F be 
fuch, that the rays AB being refrafted in pafling 
through the glafs, may enter it in the diredlion BF, 
and the rays AC in the diredtion CF. Then will 
the eye, by means of the former, fee the objedt in 
G, and by the latter in H ; and by means of the rays 
AI, the objedt will appear alfo in its proper fitua* 
tion A. 


Sect. III. Of the iRfleBion of Light. 

Some por. When a ray of light falls upon any body, however 
ticiB of light tranfparent, the w-hole of it never palTes through the 
body, but fome part is always driven back or refledted 
tranfpareoT^'^*” it; and it is by this refledted light that all bodies 
bodies. which have no light of their own become vifible to us. 
• Of that part of the ray which enters, another part is 

alfo refleded from the fecond furface, or that which 
is farthell from the luminoua body. When this part 
arrives again at the (irft furface, part of it is refledted 
back from that furface; and thus it continues to be 
refledted between the two furfaces, and to pafs back¬ 
wards and forward* within the fubftance of the me¬ 
dium, till fome pli^t^is totally ejctingui/hed and loft. 
Befides this incolifi^«ible quantity, however, which 
is loft in this manner, the fecqud furface often refledts 
' much more than the firft; infomuch that, in certain po- 
fitions, fcarce any rays will pafs through both fides of 
the medium. A very confiderahle quantity is alfo un¬ 
accountably loft or extinguifhed at each refledling fur¬ 
face } infomuch that no body, however tranfparent, can 
tranfmit all the rays which fdbnpon it; neither, though 
it be ever fu well fitted for rcfledlioa, will it refledi them 
all. 

§ I. 0/ tho Caufe of RefeCllon, 

The ixfledlion of light is by no means fo eafily ac¬ 
counted for as the refradlion of the fame fluid. This 
property, as we have feen in the laft feftion, may be 
accounted for in a fatisfadlory manner by the fuppo- 
lition of an attradlive power diffufed throughout the 
medium, and extending a very little way beyond it; 
but with regard to the refledlioii of light, there feems 
to be no falisfadlory hypothefis hitherto invented. Of 
the principal opinions on thisfubjedl Mr Rovviiing hath 
tyi given us the following account, 
l.ight is I. It was the opinion of philofophcrs, before Sir 
notrcflided jfgjp Newton difeovered the contrary, that light is 
ing'm'thc' '■^^cdled by impinging upon the folid parts of bodies, 
fofid parts clear for the following rea- 

of bodies at fons. 

tlie firft fur- And, firft, It is not refledled at the firft furface of a 
body by impinging againft it. 

For it is evident, that, in order to the due and 
VoL. XIII. Part I. 
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regular refleclion of light, ihit is, that the rcfieAcd Cmfc of 
rays ihoiild not be difperfed and fcattered one from an- 
other, there ought to be no rafures or uiicvcnncfs in 
the refleAing furface large enough to bear a fenfible 
proportion to the magnitude of a ray of light t be- 
caufe if the furface abounds with fuch, the reflefled 
ray* will rather be fcattered like a parcel of pebbles 
thrown upon a rough pavement, than reflected with 
that regularity with which light is obfervedtobe from 
a well poliihed furface. Now thofc furfaces, which to 
our fenfes appear perfeflly fmooth and well poliihed, 
are far from being fo; for to polifti, is no other thaii 
to grind off the larger einitieners and protuberances of 
the metal with the rough and (harp particles of fand, 
emery, or putty, which niuft of necclfity leave behind 
them ail infinity of rafures and fcratchcs, which, though 
inconfiderable with regard to the former rouglinefles, 
and too minute to be difeerned by us, muft iieverthc- 
Icfs bear a large proportion to, if not vallly exceed, the 
magnitude of the particles of light. 17J 

Secondly, It is not rcflcdled at the fecond furface nor at ihi 
by impinging againft any folid particles. fecond. 

That it is not reflcdlcd by impinging upon the folid 
particles which conftitute this fecond furface, is fufll- 
ciently clear from the foregoing argument; the fecond 
furfaces of bodies being as incapable of a perfed polidt 
as the fiift I and it is farther confirmed from hence, 
viz. that the quantity of light reflefled diifers accord¬ 
ing to the'difterciit denfily of the medium behind the 
body. And that it is not refledted by impinging upon 
the particles which conftitute the furface of the me¬ 


dium behind it, is evident, becaufc the ftrongeft reflec¬ 
tion of ail at the fecond furface of a body, is when 
there is a vacuum behind it. This therefore wants no 
farther proof. it.l 

II. It has been thought by fome, that it is R'fl jdted 
at tlic firft furface of a body, by a repulfive force 
ly diffufed over it: and at the fecond, by an atiratlive '' * 

force. I7V 


1. If there be a repulfive force diffufed over thenl’jecinl t*. 
furface of bodies that repels rayr. of light at all times, 

then, fince by increafing the obliquity of a ray we di- 
minilh its pcrpeudieular force (which is that only 
whereby it muft make its way through tliis repulfive 
force), however weakly that force may be fujipofed to 
adl, rays of light may be made to fall with fo great a 
degree of obliquity on the reflefting furface, that there 
lhall be a total reflcdlion of them there, and not one 
particle of light be able to make its way through : 
which is contrary to obfervation ; the reflection of 
light at the firft furface of a tranfparent body being 
never total in any obliquity whatever. The hypothefis 
therefore in this particular muft be falfc. 1715 

2. As to the refledlion at the fecond furface by the Attr.utivc 
attradlive force of the body; this may be coufidercd*‘‘''“^ 

in two rcfpedls: firft, wlien the rcfledlion is total;’ 
fecoudly, when it is partial. 

And, firll, In cafes where the refledlioii is total, the 
caufe of it is undoubtedly that fame attradlive force 
by which light would be refradted in pafling out of 
tlie fame body. This is maiiifeft from that analogy 
which is obl’ervable between the refleiilion of light at 
this fecond furface, and its refradlion there. P’or, 
otherwife, what can be the reafon that the total rc¬ 
fledlion fliould begin juft wlien the obliquity of the in- , 

Qjl cideiit 
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C»ofe of cident ray, at its arrival at the fecond furface, is fuch, 

Refledioa. refradted angle ought to be a right one $ or 

' when the ray, were it not to return in refleAion, ought 
to pafs on parallel to the furface, without going from 
it i For in this cafe it is evident, that it ought to be 
returned by this very, power, and in fuch manner that 
the angle of reileftion fhall be equal to the angle of 
incidence ; juit as a ftone thrown obliquely from the 
earth, after it is fo far turned out of its coiirfe by the 
attradion of the earth, as to begin to move horizon¬ 
tally, or parallel to the furface of the earth, is then by 
the fame power made to return in a curve fimilar to 
that which is defcribed in its departure from the earth, 
and fo falls with the fame degree of obliquity that it 
178 was thrown with. 

Objected But, fecondly, As to the refleftion at the fecond fur- 

*** face, when it is partial; an attra<Elive force uniformly 

fpread over it, as the maintainers of this hypothclis 
conceive it to be, can never be the caufe thereof. 
Becanfe it is inconceivable, that the fame force, ading 
in the fame circumftances in every refped, can fome- 
times reflect the violet-coloured rays, and tranfmit the 
red, and at other times reflect the red and tranfmit the 
violet.' 

We have Hated this objcAion, becaufe it is our buli- 
neft to conceal no plaufible opinions: but it is not 
valid ; for in each colour, the refledtion takes place at 
that angle, and no other, where the ref ration of tbiU 
ray would make it parallel to the poHerior furface. 

This partial refledion and refradion is a great dif¬ 
ficulty in adl the attempts which have been made to 
give a mechanical explanation of the phenomena of 
optics. It is equally a defideratum in that explana¬ 
tion which was propofed by Huygens, and, fince his 
lime, revived by Euler, by means of the undulations 
of an elaflic fluid, although a vague conlideration of 
undulatory motions feems to offer a very fpecious ana¬ 
logy. But a rigiii application of fuch inov/leJje as we 
have acquired of fuch motions, will convince any unpre¬ 
judiced mathematician, that the phenomena of undu¬ 
lation are eflentially diilimilar to the phenomena of 
light. The infledion of light, and its refradion, 
equally demotiflrate that light u aSfJ on by moving 
forces ia a diredion perpendicular to the furface ; and 
it is equally demonflrable that fuch forces mull, in 
proper circutnftances, produce refledions precifely 
fuch as we obferve. The only diflicultyis to fltow 
how there caa be forces which produce both reflec¬ 
tion and refradion, in circumilances which are iimilar. 
The fad is, that fuch efleds are produced : the firft 
logical inference is, that with refped to the light 
which is refleded and that which is refraded, the 
circumftances are not ftmilar ; and our attention (hould 
be direded to the difeovery of that difitmilarity. All 
the phenomena of combined refledion and refradion 
fhould be examined and clafled according to their ge¬ 
nerality, not doubting but that thefe points of re- 
femblance will lead to the difeovery of their canfes. 
Now the experiments of M. Bouguer (how that bo¬ 
dies differ extremely in their powers of thus fepa- 
rating light by refledion and refradion, fume of them 
refleding much more at a given angle than others. 
It is not therefore a general property of light to be partly 
refleded and partly refraded, but a diJlinBive pro¬ 
perty of different bodies; and fince we fee that they 
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poffefs it in dffrent degrees. We an authorized to con- Canfe of 
elude that feme bodies may want it altogether. We 
may therefore exped feme fuccefs by confidering how' 
homes are affeded by light, as well as how light is 
affeded by bodies. Now, in all the phenomena of 
the material world we find bodies conneded by mu¬ 
tual forces. We know no cafe where a body A tends 
towards a body B, or, in common language, is attrad- 
ed by it, without, at the fame time, rae body B tend¬ 
ing towards A. This it obferved in the phenomena 
of magnetifm, eledricity, gravitation, corpufcular at- 
tradion, impulfe. Sec. We fhould therefore conclude 
from analogy, that as bodies change the motion of 
light, light alfo changes the motion of bodies; and 
that the particles near the furface are put into vibra- 
'tion by the paffage of light through among them, 

Suppofe a parcel of cork balls all hanging as pendu-The.objec- 
lumt in a lymmetrical order, and that an eledrifiedtion obviat- 
ball paffes through the midft of them ; it is very eafy ^ 
to fhow that it may proceed through this affemblage 
in various diredions with a finuated motion, and 
without touching any of them, and that its ultimate 
diredion will have a certain inclination to its primary 
diredion, depending on the outline of the affemblage, 
juft as is obferved in the motion of light; and, in 
the mean time, the cork bails will be variuufly agi¬ 
tated. Juft fo muft it happen to the particles of a< 
tranfparent body, if we foppofe that they ad on the 
particles of light by mutual attradioos and repul- 
fions. 

An attentive confidienition of wfiat happens here will 
fhow us that the fuperficial particles will be much more 
agitated than the reft ; and thus a ftratum be produced,- 
which, in any inftant, will ad on thofe particles of 
light which arc then approaching them in a manner 
different from that in wiiich they will ad on fimilarly 
fituated particles of light, which come into the place 
of the firft in the following moment, when thefe ad- 
iug particles of the body htye (by their motion of 
vibration) changed their 'owiif fituation. Now it ir 
clearly underftood, that, in all motions of vibration, 
fuch as the motions of pendulums, there is a moment 
when the body is in its natural fituation, as when the 
pendtiium is in the vertical line. This may happen in 
the fame inftant in each atom of the tranfparent body. 

The particles of light which then come within the 
fphere of action may be wholly reflected j in the next 
moment, particles of light in the very fituation of the 
firft may be refracted. 

Then will arife a fepaiation of light ; and as this 
will depend on the manner in which the particles of 
bodies are agitated by it during its paffage, and as 
this again will depend on the nature of the body, that 
is, on the law of action of thofe forces which con¬ 
ned the particles with each other, and with the 
particles of light, it will be different in different bo- 
dies. But in all bodies there will be this general re- 
femblance, that the reparation will be muft copious 
in great obliquities of incideuce, which gives the re> 
puUive forces more time for adion, while it dimi- 
nifties the perpendicular force of the light. Such a 
refemblance between the phenomena and the legiti- 
mate confequenccs of the affumption (the agitation 
of the parts of the body), gives us fome authority 
for aifigning this as the caufe ; nor can the affump¬ 
tion 
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Catifeof tion be called graluitotu. To fuppofe that the par* 
lUilettMiii. tide, q[ the tranfparent body art not tbtu nutated, yrould 
be a moft gratuitous contradiction of a htvr of nature 
to which we know no other exception. 

Thus the oUcAion raifed in 13 a. is obviated, 

be^aufe the reflection and refraCtion are not here con- 
*79 ceived as fimultaneous, but as fucceflive. 

ap^reheiifivc of the infufficiency 
of a repulflve and attradive force diffufed over the fur* 
faces of bodies and aCting unifortnly, have fuppofedi 
that, by the aCtiou of light upon the furface of bodies, 
the matter of thefe bodies is put inti an undulatory 
motion; and that where the furface of it is fubfidiiig 
light is tranfmitted, and in thofe places where it is 
Tifmg light is reflected. But to overlook the objec¬ 
tions which we have jult made to this theory of un¬ 
dulation, we have only to obferve, that, were it ad¬ 
mitted, it feems not to advance us one jot farther; 
for in thofe cafes, fuppofe where red is reflected and 
violet tranfmitted, how comes it to pafs that the red 
impinges only on thofe parts when the waves are ri- 
ito fing, and the violet when they are fubfiding 1 
Sir I. New- JV. The next hypothefis that we fliall take notice 
of, is that remarkable one of Sir Ifaac Newton’s fits • 
^ ' of eafy reflection and tranfmiflion, which we ftall now 

captain and examine. 

That author, as far as we can apprehend hit 
meaning in this particular, is of opinion, that light 
in its paflage from the luminous body, is difpofed to 
be alternately reflected by and tranfmitted through any 
refracting furface it may meet with; that thefe dif- 
pofitions (which he calls of tafy refitSion and tafy 
Aranfmfjion') return fucceffiveiy at equal intervals; 
and that they are communicated to it at its firit 
emiffion out of the luminous body it proceeds from, 
probably by fome very fubtile and elaftic fubltance 
diffufed through the univei^, and that in the follow¬ 
ing manner. As bodies faOing into water, or palling 
through the air, caufe undulations in each, fo the rays 
of light may excite vibrations in this elaftic fubftance. 
The quicknefs of which vibrations depending on the 
clafticity of the medium (as the quicknefs of the vi¬ 
brations in the air, which propagate found, depend 
folely on the clafticity of the air, and not upon the 
quicknefs of thofe in the founding body), the motion of 
the particles of it may be quicker than that of the rays: 
and therefore, when a ray at the inftant it impinges 
upon any furface, is in that part of a vibration of uis 
elaftic fubftance which conlpires with its motion, it 
may be eafily tranfmitted; and when it is in that 
part of a vibration which is contrary to its motion, it 
may be reflected. He further fuppofes, that when 
light falls upon the furface of a body, if it be not 
in a fit of eafy tranfmiflion, every ray is there put 
into one, fo that when they come at the other fide 
(for this elaftic fubftance, eafily pervading the pores 
of bodies, is capable of the fame vibrations within 
the body as without it), the rays of one colour (hall 
be in a fit of eafy tranfmiflion, and thofe of another 
in a fit of eafy refleClion, according to the thicknefs 
of the body, the intervals of the fits being different 
in rays of a different kind. This feems to account 
for the different colours of the bubble and thin plate 
of air and water, as is obvious enough; and likewife 
for the refle^ou of light at the fecond furface of a 
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thicker body; for the light reflefied from thence is alfo l*aw» of 
obferved to be coloured, and to form rings according 
to the different thicknefs of the body, when not inter- ' 
mixed and confounded with other light, as will appear 
from the following etperimeot. If a piece of glafs be 
ground concave on one fide and convex on the other, 
both its concavity and convexity having one common 
centre; and if a ray of light be made to pafs through 
a fmall hole in a piece of paper held in that common 
centre, and be permitted to fall on the glafs; bcfidcs 
thofe rays which are regularly reflefled back to the 
hole again, there will be others refleAed to the paper, 
and form coloured rings furrounding the hole, nut un¬ 
like thofe occafioned by the reflexion of light from 
thin plates. xSf 

It is ever with extreme reludance that we venture Untenable, 
to call in queftion the doftrines of Newton; but to 
his theory of refleflion there is this infuperable oh- 
jeftion, that it explains nothing, unlefa the taafe of the 
fits of more eafy refledion and tranfmifliun be held as 
legitimate, namely, that ^ey are produced by the undaia- 
tiont of another tielfilc fluid, intomparally more fuhtile than 
light, a£Uug upon it in the way of impulfe. The fiti 
themfelvcs are mattere of faS, and no way different from 
what we have endeavoured to account for : but to ad¬ 
mit this theory of them would be to tranfgrcfs every 
rule of philofophizing, as we have ffiown them to be 
fufccptible of explanation .from acknowledged optical 
laws. 

§ 2, Of the Lavit of Refledim. 

The fundamental law of the refleftion of light, is,'l'b' funds, 
that in all cafes the angle of refle&ion is equal to the 
angle of incidence. This is found by experiment to 
be the cafe, and befides may be demonftrated mathe¬ 
matically from the laws of pereuflion in bodies per- 
fe£lly elaftic. The axiom therefore holds good in every 
cafe of refledion, whether it be from plane furfates or 
fpherieal ones, and that whether they are convex or 
concave ; and hence the feven following propufitiuns 
relating to the reflection of light from plane and fphe* 
rical furfaces may be deduced. 

I. Rays of light reflected from a plane furface have 
the fame degree of inclination to one another that 
their refpeCtivc incident ones have.—Fur the angle of 
reflection of each ray being equal to that of its rcfpcc* 
tive incident one, it is evident, that each refliCted 
ray will have the fame degree of inclination to that 
portion of the furface from whence it is reflefied that 
Its incident one haa ; but it is here fuppofed, that all 
thofe portions of furface from whence the rays are re- 
flefted, are fituated in the fame plane ; confequently tlie 
refleCled rays will have the fame degree of inclination 
to each other that their incident onca have, from what* 
ever part of the furface they are refleded. 

II. Parallel rays refleClcd from a concave furface 
are rendered converging.—To illuftrate this, let AF, 

CD, EB, (fig. I.) reprefent three parallel rays phte 
falling upon the concave furface FB, whofe centre is CCCLIX. 
C. To the points F and B draw the lines CF, CB; 
thefe being drawn from the centre, will be perpendi- 
cular to the furface at thofe points. The incident ray ^ ^on- 
CD alfo pafiing through the centre, will be perpendi-eave fur- 
cular to the furface, and therefore will return after re* face, 
flexion in the fame line; but the oblique rkys AF 
Qjl 2 ani 
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Law« of and EB will be reflected into the lines FM and BM, 
HeS^tHton. (ituated on the contrary fide of their refpeetive per- 
'pciidiciilars CF and CU. 'They will therefore proceed 
converging after reflection towards fome point, as M, 
in the line CD. 

III. Converging rays falling on the like furface, are 
made to converge more.—For, every thing remaining 
as above, let GF, 1113 , be the incident rays. Now, 
becaufe thefe rays have larger angles of incidence than 
tite parallel ones AF and £B in the foregoing cafe, 
their angles of reflection will alfo be larger than thol'e 
of the others; they will therefore converge after re- 
ilectloii, fiippofe in the lines FN and BN, having their 
point of concoutfe N farther from the point C than 
M, that to which the parallel rays AF and £B con¬ 
verged to in the foregoing cafe ; and their precil'c de¬ 
gree of convergcncy will be greater than that wherein 
they converged before reflection. 

I'V. Diverging rays falling upon the like furface, 
are, after reflection, parallel, diverging, or converging. 
If they diverge from the focus of parallel rays, they 
then become parallel; if from a point nearer to the 
furface than that, they will diverge, but in a lefs de¬ 
gree than before reflection ; if from a point between 
that and the centre, they will converge after reflec¬ 
tion, and that to fomc point on the contrary fide of 
the centre, but lltuated farther from it than the point 
from whicti they diverged. If the incident rays di¬ 
verge from a pi>int beyond the centre, the reflected 
ones will converge to one on tlic other fide of it, but 
nearer to it than the point they diverged from ; and if 
they diverge from the centre, they will be reflected 
thither again. 

1. Let them diverge in the lines MF, MB, pro¬ 
ceeding from M, the focus of parallel rays ; then, as 
the parallel rays AF and EB were reflected into the 
lines FM and BM ( by Prop. II.), thefe rays will now 
on the contrary be reflected into them. 

2. Let tliem diverge from N, a point nearer to the 
furface than the focus of parallel rays, they will then 
be reflected into the diverging lines FG and BH which 
the incident rays GF and HB deferibed that were 
lliown to be reflected into them in the foregoing 
propolition; but the degree wherein they diverge 
will be lefs than that wherein they diverged before re¬ 
flection. 

3. Let them proceed diverging from X, a point be¬ 

tween the focus of parallel rays and jhe centre ; they 
then makcltis angles of incidence than the rays MF 
and MB, which became parallel by reflection : they 
will confeqiiently have lefs angles of reflection, and 
proceed therefore converging towards fomc point, as 
y ; which point will always fall on the contrary fide 
of the centre, becaufe a reflected ray always fails on 
the contrary fide of the perpendicular vvith refpect 
to that on which its incident one falls; and of cod- 
fcqueiice it will be farther dillaiit from the centre 
th.iii X. _ . _ 

4. If'he incident ones diverge from Y, they will, 
after reflection, converge to X ; thofe which were the 
incident rays in the former eale being the reflected 
ones in this. And, lallly, 

5. If the incident rays proceed from the centre, 
tAey fnl! in with their rclpective perpendiculars j and 
for that rcafon arc reflected thither again. 
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V. Parallel rays reflected from the convex furface Bawt of 
are rendered diverging—^For, let AB, GD, EF, Refle^on. 
(fig. 2.) be three parallel rays falling upon the coo- 
vex furface BF, whofe centre of convexity, is C, and 
let one of them, viz. GD, be perpendicular to the fur- 
face.. Through B, D, and F, the points of reflec- From a son- 
tion, draw the lines CV, CG, and CT i which, bc> vea furhica, 
caufe they pafs through the centre, will be perpendi¬ 
cular to the furface at thefe points. The incident 
ray GD being perpendicular to the furface, will re¬ 
turn after reflection in the fame line, but the oblique 
ones AB and EF in the lines BK and FL, fituated on 
tlie contrary fide of their refpeetive perpendiculars BV 
and FT. They will therefore diverge, after refleev 
tion, as from fome point M in the line GD produced} 
and this point will be in the middle between D 
and C. 

VL Diverging rays reflefted from the like furface 
are rendered more diverging. For, every thing re¬ 
maining as above, let GB, GF, be the incident rays. 

Thefe having larger angles of incidence than the pa¬ 
rallel ones AB and EF in the preceding cafe, their 
angles of reflcdtiuii will alfo be larger than theirs 
they will therefore diverge after reflection, fuppofe in 
the lines BP and FQ_, as from fume point N, farther 
from C than the point M ; and the degree wherein 
they will diverge will be greater than that wherein 
they diverged before refledtiun. 

Vll. Converging rays rtfledted from the like fur¬ 
face, are parallel, converging, or diverging. If they 
tend towards the focus of parallel rays, ttiey then be¬ 
come parallel; if to a point nearer the furface than 
that, they converge, but in a lefs degree than before 
refledUon ; if to a point between that and the centre, 
they will diverge after reflection, as from fome point 
on the contrary fide of the centre, but lltuated fiir- 
ther from it than the point they converged to : if the 
incident rays converge to a point beyond the centre, 
the reflected ones wUl diverge as from one on the con¬ 
trary fide of it, but nearer to it than the point to which 
the incident ones converged; and if the incident rays 
converge towards the centre, the refleCted ones will 
proceed as from thence. 

1. Let them converge in the lines KB and LF, 
tending towards M, the focus of parallel rays; then, as 
the parallel rays AB, EF were reflected into the lines 
BK and FL (by Prop. V ), tliofc rays will now on the 
contrary be reflected into tlicm. 

2. Let them converge in the lines PB, QF, tending 
towards N a point nearer the furface than focus of 
parallel rays, they will tlicn be reflected into the con¬ 
verging lines BG and FG, in which the rays GB, GF 
proceeded that were Ihuwn to be reflected into them by 
the la(t propolition s but the degree wherein they will 
converge will be lefs than that wherein they converged 
before reflection. 

3. Let them converge in the lines RB and SF pro¬ 
ceeding towards X, a point between the focus of pa¬ 
rallel rays and the centre ; their angles of incidence 
will then be lefs than thofe -of the rays KB and LF, 
which became parallel after reflection : their angles of 
reflection will therefore, be lefs; on which account 
they muit necelTarily diverge, fuppofe in the lines 
BH and FI, from fume point, as Y; which point 
(by Prop. I'V.) will fall on the contrary fide of the 

centre. 
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centre with refpeA to X., and will be farther fi-oni it 
than that. 

4. If the incident rays tend towards Y, the reflect¬ 
ed ones will d'vcrge as from X j thofe which were the 
incident ones in one cafe being the reflected ones in 
the other. 

5! Lailly, If the incident rays converge towards the 
centre, they fall in with their rcfpective perpendicu¬ 
lars ; on which account they proceed after reflection 
as from the centre. 

We have already obferved, that in fome cafes there 
is a very great reflection from the fccond furface of a 
tranfparent body. The degree of inclination neceflaiy 
to caufe a total reflection of a ray at the fecond fur- 
face of a medium, is that which requires that the re¬ 
fracted angle (fuppofing the ray to pafs out there) 
fliould be equal to or greater than a right one ; and 
confcquently it depends on the refractive power of the 
medium through which the ray pafles, and is therefore 
different in different media. When a ray palTes through 
glafs furrounded with air, and is inclined to its fecond 
furface under an angle of 42 degrees or more, it will be 
wholly reflected there. For, as ii is to 17 (the ratio 
'of refraction out of glafs into air), fo is the fine of an 
angle of 42 degrees to a fourth number that will ex* 
ceed the fine of a right angle. From hence it follows, 
that when a ray of light arrives at the fecond furface 
of a tranfparent fubllance with as great or a greater 
degree of obliquity than that which is neceffary to 
make a total refledion, it will there be all returned 
back to the firll: and if it proceeds towards that with 
as great an obliquity as it did towards the other (which 
k will do if the furfaces of the medium be paraiicl to 
each other), it will there be all reflected again, &c. 
and will therefore never get out, but pafs from fide to 
fide, till it be wholly fuffocated and loff within the 

body_From hence may arife an obvious inquiry, how 

it comes to pafs, that light falling very obliquely upon 
a glafs window from without, Ihould be tranimitted 
into the room. Iii anfwer to this it mull be cunfi- 
dered, that however obliquely a ray falls upon the 
furface of any medium whufe fides are parallel (as 
thofe of the glafs in a window are), it will I'uffer fuch 
a degree of refraction in entering there, that it lhall 
fall upon the fecund with a lefs obliquity than that 
which is neceffary to caufe a total reflection. For in- 
fiance, let the medium be glafs, as fuppufed in the pre- 
fent cafe: then, as 17 it to 11 (the ratio of refrac¬ 
tion out of air into glafs), fo is the fine of the largell 
angle of inci4cnoe with which a ray can fall upon any 
furface to the fine of a lefs angle than that of total re¬ 
flection. And therefore, if the fides of tlie glafs be 
parallel, the obliquity with which a ray falls upon the 
firft furface, cannot be fo great, but that it fiiall pafs 
the fecond without fuffering a total reflection there. 

When light pafles out of a denfer into a rarer me¬ 
dium, the nearer the fecond medium approaches the firlt 
in denfity (or more properly in its refractive power), 
the lefs of it will be refracted in paifing from one to 
the other ; and when their refracting powers are equal, 
all of it will pafs into the fecond medium. 

The above propofitions may be all mathematically 
demonftrated in the fuUowing.manner 

Paor. I. Of the reflection of rays from a plane 
furface. 

« When rays fall upon a plane furface, if they di- 
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verge, the focus of the reflcAed raj's will be at the 
fame dillance behind the furface, that the radiant point 
is before it; if they converge, it will be at the fame 
diftance before the furface that the imaginary focus of 
the incident tays is behind it.” 

'Phis propofition admits of two cafes. 

Case I. Of diverging ray*. 

Dem. Let AB, AC, (fig. 3*) be two diverging 
rays incident on the plane furface DE, the one perpen¬ 
dicularly, the other obliquely ; the perpendicular one 
AB will be reflefled to A, proceeding as from fome 
point in the line AB produced ; the oblique one AC 
will be refleded into fome line as CF, fuch that the 
point G, where the line FG produced interfeds the 
line AB produced alfo, lhall be at an equal diilance 
from the furface D£ with the radiant A. For tlie per¬ 
pendicular CH being drawn, ACH and HCF will be 
the angles of incidence and refledion ; which being 
equal, their complements ACB and FCE are fo too : 
but the angle BCG is equal to FCE, as being verti¬ 
cal to it: therefore in the triangles ABC and GBC 
the angles at C are equal, the fide BC is common, 
and the angles at B are alfo equal to each other, as 
being right ones ; therefore the -lines AB and BG, 
which refped the equal angles at C, are alfo equal; 
and confequently the point G, the focus of the inci¬ 
dent rays AB, AC, is at the fame diftance behind the 
furface, that the point A is-before it. ^ E- D. 

Case 2. Of converging rays. 

This is the converfe of -the former cafe. For fup¬ 
pofing FC and AB to be two converging incident 
rays, CA and BA will be the refleded ones (the angles 
of incidence in the furmi-r cafe being now the angles 
of refledion, and vice ver/a), having the point A for 
their focus; but this, from wliat was demonftrated 
above, is at an equal diftance fr<im the refleding fur- 
face with the point G, which in this cafe is the imagin¬ 
ary focus of the incident rays FC and AB. 

Obs. It is not here, as in the refraction of rays 
in palling through a plane furface, where fome of the 
refracted rays proceed as from one point, and fome as 
from another: but they all proceed after reflection as 
from one and the fame point, however obliquely they 
may fall upon the furface; for what is here deinon- 
ftrated of the ray AC holds equally of any other, as 
AI, AX, &c. 

The cafe of parallel rays incident on a plane furface 
is included in this propofition : for in that cafe we are 
to foppofe the radiant to be at an infinite diftance from 
the furface, and then by the propofition the focus of 
the reflected rays will be fo too ; that is, the rays will 
be parallel after reflection, as they were before. 

Prop. II. Of the reflection of parallel rays from a 
fpherical furface. « 

” When parallel rays are inckl^t upon a fpherical 
furface, the focus of the reflected rays will be the 
middle point between the.centre of convexity and the 
furface.” 

This propofition admits of two cafes. 

Case I. Of parallel rays falling upon a conti^ 
furface. 

Dem. Let.AB, DH, (fig. 4.) reprefent two prf 
rallel rays incident on the c.jnvex furface BH, the uqe 
perpendicularly, the other obliquely ; and let C be the 
centre of convexity; fuppofcHE to be the reflected r^ 
of the oblique incident one DH proceeding as from F, 
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l.aw« ttf a point in the line AB produced. Through the point 
Reflection, fj draw the line Cl, which will be perpendicular to 
the lurface at that point; and the angles DHl and 
IHE, being the angles of incidence and reflexion, will 
be equal. To the former of thefe, the angle HCF is 
equal, the lines AC and DH being parallel; and to the 
latter the angle CHF, as being vertical 5 wherefore the 
triangle CFH is ifol'celea, and coufequently the iidei 
CF and FH are equal: but fuppofiiig BH to vaniih, 
FH is equal to FB; and therefore upon this fuppofi* 
tion FC and FB are equal, that it, the focua of the re* 
fleded rays is the middle point between the centre of 
convexity and the fnrface. £. D. 

Case 2. Of parallel rays falling upon a concave fur* 
Plate face. 

CCCLIX, Dem. Let AB, DH, (fig. 5.) be two parallel 
rays incident, the one perpendicularly, the other ob¬ 
liquely, on the concave furface BH, whofe centre of 
concavity is C. Let BF and HF be the refleded rays 
meeting each other in F; this will be the middle point 
between B and C. For drawing through C the per¬ 
pendicular CH, the angles DHC and FHC, being 
the angles of incidence and refledion, will be equal, 
to the former of which the angle HCF is equal, as al¬ 
ternate ; aad therefore the triangle CFH is ifofceles. 
Wherefore CF and FH arc equal; but if we fuppofe 
BH to vanilh, FB and FH are alfo equal, and there¬ 
fore CF is equal to FB; that is, the focal diftance of 
the reileded rays is the middle point between the cen¬ 
tre and the furface. ^ E. D. 

Obs. It is here obfcrvable, that the farther the 
line DH, either in fig. 4. or 5. is taken from AB, 
the nearer the point F falls to the furface. For the 
farther the point H recedes from B, the larger the 
triangle CFH will become; and confequentiy, fince 
it is always an ifofceles one, and the bafe CH, being 
the radius, is everywhere of the fame length, the equu 
legs CF and FH will lengthen ; but CF cannot grow 
longer unlefs the point F approach towards the fur¬ 
face. And the farther H is removed from B, the 
fafter F approaches to it. 

This is the reafon, that whenever parallel rays are 
confidered as receded from a ipherical furface, the 
diftance of the oblique one from the perpendicular one 
is taken fo fmall with refped to the focal diftance of 
that furface, that without any phyiical error it may be 
fuppofed to vanifh. 

Reflected hence it ft>Ilow8, that if a number of parallel 

rays from rays, as AB, CD, £G, &c. fall upon a convex fur- 
a fphsrical face, (as fig. 6.) and if BA, DK, the reileded rays of 
furface ne- incident ones AB, CD, proceed as from the point 
fcom t^”** ***‘*^^ incident ones CD, EG, vix. DK, GL, 

fa..,. will proceed as from N, thofc of the incident ones EG, 
HI, as from O, &C. becaufe the farther the incident 
ones CD, EG, &c. are from AB, the nearer to the 
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X, Y, and F t fo that the foci of thbfe rays are not Laws of 
in the line FB, but in a curve palling through thofe REderdon. 
points. > II—v- 

Had the furface BH in fig. 4. or 5. been formed by „ 
the revolution of a parabola about its axis having its„3ine^ 
focus in the point F, all the rays refleded from the from <«e 
convex furface would have proceeded as from the point point, «nd 
F, and thofe refteded from the concave would have'^U'''K ^ a 
fallen upon it, however diftant their incident ones *’“**’“*“ 
AB, DH, might have been from each other. For 
the parabola, all lines drawn parallel to the axis makc«ll reflected 
angles with the tangents to the points where they cut from one 
the parabola (that is, with the furface of the parabo-!”>“*■ 
la) equal to thofe which are made with the fame tan- 

f fcnts by lines drawn from thence to the focus; there- 
bre, if the incident rays deferibe thofe parallel lines, 
the refleded ones will neceflarily deferibe thefe other, 
and fo will all proceed as from, or meet in, the fame 
point. 

Prop. HI. Of the refledion of diverging and con¬ 
verging rays from a fpherical furface. jgg 

“ When rays fall upon any fpherical furface, if theypropor- 
diverge, the diftance of the focus of the refleded raystionad di- 
from the furface it to the diftance of the radiant point 
from the fame (or, if they converge, to that of the**"* 
imaginaiy focus of the incident rays), as the diftance^Jj^f^m^*' 
of the focus of the refleded rays from the centre is to fpherical 
the diftance of the radiant point (or imaginary focusmrfiwe. 
of the incident rays) from the fame.” 

This propofition admits of ten cafes. 

Case i. Of diverging rays faUing upon a convex 
furface. 

Dem. Let RB, RD, (fig. 7.) rejprefent two di- 
vwging rays flowing from the point R at from a ra¬ 
diant, and failing the one peipen'dicularly, the other 
obliquely, on the convex furface BD, whofe centre it 
C. Let DE be the refleded ray of the incident one 
RD, produce ED to F, and through R draw the line 
RH parallel to FE till it meets CD produced in H. 

Then will the angle RHD be equal to EDH the angle 
of refledion, as being alternate to it, and therefore 
equal alfo to RDH which is the angle of incidence; 
wherefore the triangle DRH is ifofreles, and confe¬ 
quentiy DR is equal to RH. Now the lines FD and 
RH being parallel, the triangles FDC and RHC are 
fimilar, (or, to exprefs it in Euclid’s way, the fides of 
the triangle RHC are cut proportionably, 2 Elem. 6.): 
and therefore FD is to RH, or its equal RD, as CF 
to CR; but BD vanifliing, FD and RD differ not 
from FB and RB; wherefore FB is to RB alfo, as 
CF to CR; that is, the dift'ance of the focus from the 
furface is to the diftance of the radiant point from the 
fame, at the diftance of the focus from the centre 
is to the diftance of the radiant from thence. P, 

E.D. 


furface are the points F, f, f, in the line BF, from 
which they proceed after refledion ; fo that properly 
the foci of the refleded rays BA, DK, GL, &c. are 
not in the line AB produced, but in a curve line pafi- 
mg through the points F, N, O, &c. 

The fame is applicable to the cafe of parallel rays 
refleded from a concave furface, as expreffed by the 
pricked hues on the other half of the figure, where 
RS. fV, arc the incident rays; S/, Vf, 
-the icfleded ones, ioterfeding each other in the points 
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Case 2. Of converging rays falling upon a concave 
furface. 

Dem. Let KD and CB he the conrergpng inci¬ 
dent rays having their imaginary focus in the point R, 
which was the radiant in the foregoing cafe. Then 
u RD was ill that cafe refleded into D£, KD will 
in this be refleded into DF; for, fince the angles of 
incidpnee in both cafes are equal, as they are by being 
vertical, the angles of refledion will be fo too; fo 
i'that F will be the focus of tht refleded rays s but it 

was 
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Ltwf of W88 there demonftnited, that PB is to RB as CF to 

Reflection. j jjjgj dfftance of the focus from the fur» 

face is to the dillance (in this cafe) of the imagi> 
nary focus of the incident rays> as the diftance of the 
focus from the centre is to the diftance of the imagi¬ 
nary focus of the incident rays from the fame. ^ 
E. S. 

Case 3. Of converging rays falling upon a convex 
furface, and tending to a point between the focus of 
parallel rays and the centre. 

CC^IX (fig* 8.) reprefent a convex furface 

‘ whofe centre it C, and wbofe focus of parallel rays ia 
P; and let AB, KD, be two converging rays inci¬ 
dent upon it, and having their imaginary locus at R, 
a point between P and C. Now bccaule KD tends 
to a point between the focus of parallel rays and the 
-centre, the reflefted ray DE will diverge from fome 
point on the other fide the centre, fuppofe F ; as ex¬ 
plained above (p. 308.) under Prop. 7. Through D 
draw the perpendicular CD and produce it to H; then 
will KDH and HDE be the angles of incidence and 
reflediOn, which being equal, their vertical ones RDC 
and CDF will be fo too, and therefore the vertex of 
the triangle RDF is bifeAed by the line DC: where¬ 
fore (3 El. 6.) FD and DR, or BD vaniihing, FB 
and BR are to each other as FC to CR; that is, the 
diftance of the focus of the refledled rays is to that of 
the imaginary focus of the incident ones, as the di¬ 
ftance of the former from the centre is to the diftance 
of the latter from the fame. ^E. D. 

Case 4. Of diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from a point between the fo¬ 
cus of parallel rays and the centre. 

Dem. Let RB, RD, (fig. 8.) be the diverging rays 
incident upon the'^concave furface BD, having their 
radiant point in the point R, the imaginary focus of 
the incident rays in the foregoing cafe. Then as 
KD was in that cafe refteded into DE, RD will 
now be reflefted into DF. But it was there demon- 
ftrated, that FB and RB are to each other as CF to 
CR; that is, the diftance of the focus is to that of 
the radiant as the diftance of the former from the 
centre is to the diftance of the latter from the fame.- 
^E.D. 

The angles of incidence and refleftion- being equal, 
it is evident, that if, in any cafe, the reflefted ray be 
made the incident one, the incident will become the 
reflefted one ; and therefore the four following cafes 
may be confidered refpeftively as the converfe of the 
four foregoing ; for in each of them the incident rays 
are fuppofed to coincide with the reflefted ones in the- 
other. Or they may be demonftrated independently 
of them,-as follows. 

Case 5. Of converging rays falling upon a convex 
furface, and tending to a point nearer the furface than 
the focus of parallel rays. 

Dem. Let ED, RB (fig. 7.} be the converging 
rays incident upon the convex furface BD whofe 
centre is C, and focus of parallel rays is P; and let 
the imaginary focus of the incident rays be at F, a 
point between P and B ; and let DR' be the reflefted 
ray. From C and R draw the lines CH, RH, the 
one palfing through D, the other parallel to FE. 
Then will the angle RHD be equal to HDE the 
angle of iucidence, as alternate to it; and therefore 
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equal to HDR, the angle of refleftion : wherefore Law# of 
the triangle HDR is ifoiceles, and confeqaeiitly DR 
is equal to RH. Now the lines FD and Rll being 
parallel, the triangles FDC and RHC are fimilar ( 
and therefore RH, or RD, is to FD as CR to CF; 
but BD vaniftiing, RD and FD coincide with RB 
and FB, wherefore RD is to FB as CR to CF ; that 
is, the diftance of the focus from the furface is to the 
diftance of the imaginary focus of the incident rays, 
as the diftance of the focus from the centre is to the 
diftance of the imaginary focus of the incident rays 
from the fame. ^ E, D. 

Case 6. Of diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from a point between the fo¬ 
cus of parallel r^s and the fuiface. 

Dem. Let FD and FB reprefent two diverging rays 
flowing from the point F as a radiant, which was the 
imaginary focus of the incident rays in the foregoing 
cafe. Then as ED was in that cafe reflefted into DR, 

FD will be reflefted into DK (for the reafon men- 
tioned in Cafe 2.), fo that the reflefted ray will pro¬ 
ceed as from the point R : but it was demonftrated in 
the cafe immediately foregoing, that RB is to FB at 
CR to CF ; that is, the diftance of the focus from the 
furface is to that of the radiant from the fame, at the 
diftance of the former from the centre is to that of the 
latter from the fame. ^ E. D. 

Case 7; Of converging rays falling upon a convex 
furface, and tending towards a point beyond the 
centre. ^ 

Dem. Let AB, ED (fig. S.) be the incident rays 
tending to F, a point beyond the centre C, and let 
DK be the reflefted ray of the incident one ED. 

Then becaufe the incident ray ED tends to a point 
beyond the centre, the reflefted ray DK will proceed 
as from one on the contrary fide, fuppafe R ; as ex¬ 
plained above under Ph>p. VII. Through D draw the 
perpendicular CD,' and produce it to IL - Then will 
EDH and HDK be the angles of incidence and re¬ 
fleftion ; which being equal, tbeir vertical ones CDF 
and CDR'will be fo too : confequently the vettex of 
the triangle FDR ia bifefted by the line CD : where¬ 
fore, RD is to DF, or (5 Elem. 6.) RD vaniihing, 

RB is to BF as RCtoCF ; that is, the diftance of the 
focus of the reflefted rays is to that of the imaginary 
focus of the incident rays, as the diftance of the former 
from the centre is to the diftance of the latter from the 
fame. ^ E. D. 

Case 8. Of diverging rays failing upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from a point beyond the cen¬ 
tre. 

Dem. Let FB, FD, be the incident rays having 
their radiant in F, the imaginary focus of the incident 
rays in tlie foregoing cafe. Then as ED was in that 
cafe reflefted into DK, FD will now be reflefted into 
DR ; fo that R will be the focus of the reflefted rays. 

But it,-was demonftrated in the foregoing cafe, that 
RB is to FB as RC to CF; that is, the diftance of 
the focus of the reflefted rays from the furface it to 
the diftance of the radiant from the fame, as the di¬ 
ftance of the focus of the reflefted rays from the cen¬ 
tre is to the diftance of the radiant from thence. 

E. D. 

The two remaining cafes may be confidered at the - 
converfe of thofc under Prop, II. (p. 309,310.}, becaufe 

the 
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Laws of the incident rays in thefe are the reflected ones in them; 

Reflectiwi. Q(. jjg demonllrated in the fame manner with 

" tlie foregoinpr, as folluvrs. 

Case 9, Converging rays falling upon a convex fur- 
face, and tending to the focus of parallel rays, become 
parallel after reflection. 

Plate Dem. Let ED, RB (fig. 7,) reprefent two con* 

COCl.IX. yejging rays incident on the convex Airface BD, and 
tending towards F, which we will now fuppole to be 
the focus of parallel rays: and let DR be the reflcfl* 
ed ray, and C the centre of convexity of the refledting 
furface. Through C draw the line CD, and produce 
it to H, drawing RH parallel to ED produced to F. 
Now it has been dcmoiiftrated (Cafe J. where the inci¬ 
dent rays are fuppofed to tend to the point F), that 
RB is to FB as RC to CF; but F in this Cafe being 
fuppofed to be the focus of parallel rays, it is the 
middle point between C and B (by Prop. II.) and 
therefore FB and FC are equal; and confequently the 
two other terms in the proportion, viz RB and RC, 
tniiil be fo too ; which can only be upon the fuppofition 
that R is at an infinite diftance fiom B; that is, 
that the reflcdlcd rays BR and DR be parallel. ^ 
£. D. 

Case 10. Diverging rays falling upon a concave 
furface, and proceeding from the focus of parallel rays< 
become paraBel after reflection. 

Dem. Let RD, RB, (fig. 8.) be two diverging 
rays incident upon the concave furface BD, as fuppof¬ 
ed in Cafe 4. where it was demonftrated that FB is 
to RB as CF toCR. But in theprefent cafe RO and 
CR are equal, becaufe R is fuppofed to be the focus 
of parallel rays ; therefore FB and FC are fo too ; 
w'hich cannot be unlcfs F be taken at an infinite di- 
ftaiice from B ; that is, utilcfs the reflected rays BF 
and DF be parallel. ^ £. D. 

Obs. It is here obfcrvable, tliat in the cafe of di- 
verging rays falling upon a convex furface (fee fig. 7.), 
the farther the point D is taken from B, the nearer 
the point F, the focus of the reflected rays, approaches 
to B, w hile the radiant R remains the fame. For it 
is evident from the curvature of a circle, that the point 
D (fig. 9.} may be taken fo far from B, that the re¬ 
flected ray DE fiiall proceed as from F, G, H, or 
even from B, or from any point between B and R; 
and the farther it is taken from B, the fuller the point 
from which it proceeds approaches towards R s as 
will eafily appear if we draw fcveral incident rays with 
their reipective reflected ones, in fuch manner that 
the angles of reflection may be all equal to their re- 
fpective angles of incidence, as is done in the figure. 
The like is applicable to any of the other cafes of di- 
verging or converging rays incident Upon a fpherical 
furface. This is the reafon, that, when rays are 
confidered as reflected from a fpherical furface, the 
diflance of the oblique rays from the perpendicular one 
is taken fo fmall, that it may be fuppofed to va- 
niih. 

From hence it follows, that if a number of divcig- 
ing rays are incident upon the convex Airfare BD at 
the fevcral points B, D, D,.&c. they fiiall not pro¬ 
ceed after reflection as from an^ point'in the line K.B 
produced, but as from a curve line paiHng through the 
fcveral points F, /, /, &c. The fame is applicable in 
all the other cafes. 
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Had the curvature BD (fig. 7.) been hyperboli- l.awt of 
cal, having its foci in R and F, theh R being the 
radiant (or the imagiii.wy focus of incident rays), F' 
would have been the focus of the reflected ones, and 
vict verfn, however dillant the points B and D might 
be taken from each other. lu like manner, had the 
curve BD (fig. 8) been elliptical, having its foti in 
F and R, the one of thefe being made the radiant (or 
imaginary focus of incident rays), the other would 
have been the focus of reflected ones, and vite verfa. 

For both in- the liyperbola and ellipfis, lines di-awn 
from each of their foci through any point make equal 
angles with the tangent to that point. Therefore, if 
the incident rays proceed to or from one of their foci, 
the refleded ones will all proceed as from or to the 
other. So that, in order that diverging or converging 
rays may be accurately reflcfled to or from a point, 
the refltfting furface muft be formed by the revolu¬ 
tion of an hyperbola about its longer axis, when the 
incident rays are fuch, that their radiant or imaginary 
focus of incident'rays ihall fall on one fide the furface, 
and tiie focus of the refledled ones on the other; when 
they are both to fall on the fame fide, it mull be form* 
ed by the revolution of an about its longer axis. 

However, upon account of the great facility with 
which fpherical furfaces are formed, in comparifon of 
that with which furfaces formed by the revolution of 
any of the conic feflions about their axes arc made, 
tlie latter are very rarely ufed. Add to this another 
inconvenience, viz. that the foci of thefe curves being 
mathematical points, it is but one point of the furface 
of an objcA that can be placed in any of them at a 
time; fo that it is only in theory that furfaces formed 
by the revolution of thefe curves about their axes ren¬ 
der refledlion perfcdl. ■ - 

Now, becaofc the focal diftance of rays refleSed 
from a fpherical furface cannot be found by the analo- finding tbs 
gy laid down in the third propofition, without making focsldi- 
ufe of the quantity fought; we (hall here give an in-ft“'‘® 
ftance whereby the method of doing it in all others'*?*/'^**' 
will readily appear. convex fur- 

Fxob. Let it be required to find the/ocal diftance face, 
of diverging rays incident upon a convex furface, whofe 
radius of convexity is 5 parts, and the diftance of the 
radiant from the Airface is 10. 

Sol. Call the focal diftance fought »; then will the 
diftance of the focus from the centre be 5— x, and that 
of the radiant from the fame 15, therefore by Prop. 3. 
we have the following proportion, viz. « : 20 :: 5— 

X : ay; and multiplying extremes together and means 
together, we have 25 x2=loo—20x, which, after due 
rediiflion, gives x~ '■j'y’. 

If in any cafe it fiiould happen that the value of x 
ihould be a negative quantity, the focal point mull 
then be taken on the contrary fide of the furface to 
that on which it was fuppofed that it would fall in 
ftating the problem. 

If letters inllcad of figures had been made ufe of in 
the foregoing folution, a general theorem might have 
been railed, to have determined the focal diftance of re- 
flefled rays in all cafes whatever. See this done in 
Suppl. to Gregory's Optics, ad Edit. p. It2 

Bccaufc it was, in the preceding fedion, obferved, 
that diftereiit incident rays, though tending to or from 
one point, would after refrafiion proceed to or from 
I different 
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Th* Ap- different points, a method %va8 there inferted of deter. 

mining the diffind point which each feparate ray 
feeo W Rc- * fpherical furface converges to, or diverges 

flealon. “ft®® refradion; the fame has been obferved 

- here with regard to rays refleded from a ^herical 

furface (fee Obf. in Gale 2. and Cafe 10.) But the 
method of determining the diftind point to or from 
which any given incident ray proceeds after refledion, 
is mucli more fimple. It is only neceil'ary >to draw 
the refleded ray fuch, that the angle of refledton 
may be equal to the angle of incidence, which will 
determine the point it proceeds to or from in any cafe 
whatever. 

§ 3* 0 / the Appear met of Bodies feen hy Light r^Bed 

from plant and fpherical Surfaces. 

Whatever has been faid concerning the appear* 
ance of bodies feen by refraded light through lenfes, 
refpeds alfo the appearance of bodies feen by reflec* 
tion. Butbefides thefe, there is one thing peculiar to 
images by refledion, viz. that each point in the re- 
prelentation of an objed made by refledion appears 
fituated fomewhere in an infinite right line that palTcs 
through its correfpondent point in the objed, and k 
perpendicular to the refleding furface. 

The truth of this appears lulficiently from the pro- 
pofitions formerly laid down: in each of which, rays 
flowing from any radiant point, are fliown to proceed 
• after refledion to or from fome point in a line that 

paffes through the faid radiant, and is perpendicular 
to the refleding furface. For inftance (fig. i.), rays 
PUte flowing from Y are colleded in X, a point in the per- 
CCCt.lX. pendicular CD, which, being produced, paffes through 
y: again (fig. . rays flowing from G, proceed, 
after refledion, as from N, a point in the perpendicu¬ 
lar CD, which, being produced, paffes through G; 
and fo of the reft. 

This obfervation, however, except where an objed 
is feen by refledion from a plain furface, relates only 
to- thofe- cafes where the reprefentation is made by 
means of fuch rays as fall upon the refleding furface 
with a very '{mall degree of obliquity ; becaufe fuch 
as fall at a confiderable difiance from the. perpendicu¬ 
lar, proceed not after refledion as from any point in 
that perpendicular, but at from other points fituated 
in a certain curve, as hath already been explained; 
upon which account thefe rays arc negleded, as mak¬ 
ing a confufed and deformed reprefentation. And 
therefore it is to be remembered, that however the fi- 
tuation of the eye with refped to the objed and refled¬ 
ing furface may be reprefented in the following fi¬ 
gures, it is to be fuppofed as fituated in fuch a man¬ 
ner with refped to the objed, tliat rays flowing from 
thence and entering it after refledion, may be fuch 
only as fall with a very fmall degree of obliquity up¬ 
on the furface ; that is, the eye muft. be fuppofed to 
be placed almofi diredly behind the objed, or be¬ 
tween it aiid'the refleding furface. The reafon why 
it- is not always fo placed, is only to aiVoid confufion 
190 in the figures. 

The ap- j. When an objed is feen by refledion from a plane 
furface, the image of it appears at the fathc diftance 
flefied behind the furface that the objed is placed before it, 
from plane of the fame magnitude therewith, and diredly oppo- 
(urfaccs. fite to it. 
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To explain this, let AB (fig. 10.) reprefent jtn ob- The Ap- 
led feen by refledion from the plane furface SV j and 
let the rays AF, AG, be fo inclined to the furface, 
that they fhall enter an eye at H after refledion t fledtion. 
and let AE be perjjendicular to the furface : then, 
by the obfervation juft mentioned, the point A will 
appear in fome part of the line AE produced, fup- 
pofe I; that is, the oblique rays AF and AG will 
proceed after refledion as from that point: and fur¬ 
ther, becaufe the refleded rays FH, GK, will have 
the fame degree of inclination to one another that their 
incident ones have, that point mull neceffarily be at the 
fame diftance from the furface that .the point A is; 
the reprefentation therefore of the point A will ho at 
the fame diftance behind the furface that the point itfelf 
is before it, and diredly oppofite to it: coqfoquently, 
fince the like may be (hown of the point B, or of any 
other, the whole image IM will appear at the fame 
diftance behind the furface that the objed is before it, 
and diredly oppofite to it; and becaufe the lines AI, 

BM, which arc perpendicular to the plain furface, arc 
for that reafon parallel to each other, it will alfo be of 
the fame magnitude therewith. 

II. When an objed is feen by refledion from a con-From con¬ 
vex furface, its image appears nearer to the furface, vex tur- 
and Icfs than the objed. 

Let AB (fig. 12.) reprefent the objed, SV a reflect¬ 
ing furface whofc centre of convexity is C : and let 
the rays AF, AG, be fo inclined to the furface, that 
after reflection therefrom, "they (hall enter the eye at 
H : and let AE be perpendicular to the furface; 
then will the oblique rays AF, AG, proceed after 
reflection as from fome point in the line AE produced, 
fuppoft from 1 j which point, becaufe the reflected 
lays will diverge more than the incident ones, muft Ije 
nearer to the furface then the point A. And fince 
the fame is alfo true of the rays which flow from B, 
or any other point, the reprefentation IM w’ill be near¬ 
er to the furface than the olyed; and becaufe it is 
terminated by the perpendiculars AE and BF, which 
incline to each other, as concurnng at the centre, it 
will alfo appear Icfs. 

III. When an objed is feen by refledion from 
concave furface, the reprefentation of it is various, both 
with regard to its magnitude and fitiiation, accordi.igfjcc*. 
at the diftance of the object from the reflecting furface 

is greater or Icfs. 

I. When the object is nearer to the furface than its 
focus of parallel rays, the image falls on the oppofite 
fide of the furface, is more dillant from it, and larger 
than the object. 

Thus, let AB (fig. 13.) be the object, SV therr.- 
flccting furface, F the focus of parallel rays, and C 
its centre. Through A and B, the extremities of 
the object, draw the lines CE, CR, whicli will he 
perpendicular to the furface; and let the rays AR, 

AG, be incident upon fuch points of it that they (lull 
be refleded into an eye at H. Now, becaufe the ra¬ 
diant points A and B are nearer the furface than F 
the focus of parallel rays, the refleded rays will di¬ 
verge, and will therefore proceed as from fome points 
on the oppofite fide of the furface; which points, by the 
obfervation laid down at the beginning of this fcdioii, 
will be in the perpendiculars AE, BR, produced, 
fuppofe in I and M : hut they will diverge in a Ids 
R r degree 
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The Ap- degree than thfir inciJcnt oncg (fee the propofition 
jwft referred to) ; and therefore the faid points will 
fwn by Re- farther from the furface than the points A and B. 

flection image therefore will be on the oppolite fide of 

from differ- the furface with refpcft to the objeft : it will be more 
ent Sur- diftant than it ( and confequently being terminated 
faces. j,y perpendiculars Cl and CM, it will alfo be 
' ' " larger. 

2. When the objcA is placed in the focus of paral¬ 
lel rays, the refleAed rays enter the eye parallel; in 
which cafe the image ought to appear at an infinite di¬ 
fiance behind the reflefting furface; but the repre- 
fentation of it, for the like reafons that were given 
in the foregoing cafe, being large and difiinS, we 
judge it not much farther from the furface than the 
image. 

3. When the objedl it placed between the focus of 
parallel rays and the centre, the image falls on the 
oppofite fide of the centre, is larger than the objefl, 
and in an inverted pofition. 

Plate Thus let AB (fig. 14.) reprefent the objeA, SV 
CCCLIX. reflcAing furface, F its focus of parallel rays, and 
C its centre. Through A and B, the extremities of 
the objeA, draw the lines C£ and CN, which will be 
perpendicular to the furface ; and let AR, AG, be a 
pencil of rays flowing from A. Thcfe rays proceed¬ 
ing from a point beyond the focus of parallel rays, will 
after refleAion converge towards fome point on the 
oppofite fide the centre, which will fall upon the per¬ 
pendicular EC pniduced, but at a greater diftance 
from C than the radiant A from which they diverged- 
For the fame reafon, rays flowing from B will con¬ 
verge to a point in the perpendicular NC produced, 
which /ball be farther from C than the point B; from 
whence it is evident, that (he image IM is larger than 
the objeA AB, that it falls tin the contrary fide the 
centre, and that their pofitions are inverted with re- 
fpcA to each other. 

4. If the objeA be placed beyond the centre of con¬ 
vexity, the image is then formed between the centre 
and the focus of parallel rays, is lefs than the objeA, 
and its pofition is inverted. 

This propofition is the converfe of the foregoing j 
for as in that cafe rays proceeding from A were re- 
fleAed to I, and from B to M ; fo rays flowing from 
I and M will be rcflcAed to A and B; if therefore an 
objeA be fuppofed to be lituated beyond the centre in 
IM, the image of it will be formed in AB between 
that and the focus of parallel rays, will be lefs than the 
objeA, and inverted. 

5. If the middle of the objeA be placed in the centre 
of convexity of the refleAing furface, the objeA and 
its image will be coincident; but the image will be in¬ 
verted with refpeA to the objeA. 

That the place of the image and the objeA fhould 
he the fame in this cafe needs little explication ; for 
the middle of the objeA being in the centre, rays 
flowing from thence will fall perpendicularly upon 
the furface, and therefore neceflarily return thither 
again ; fo that the middle of the image will be coin¬ 
cident with the middle of the objeA. But that the 
image (bould be inverted is perhaps not fo clear. To 
explain this, let AB (fig. 15.) be the objeA, having 
its middle point C in the centre of the refleAing fur- 
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fronf SV; through the centre and the point R draw The Ap-- 
the line CR, which will be perpendicular to the re- 
flcAing fuiface ; join the points AR and BR, and 1,^ ^ 
AR reprefent a ray flowing from A ; this will be re- flection 
flcAed into RB: for C being the middle point be-from differ- 
tween A and B, the angles ARC and CRB arc equal; ent Shr- 
and a ray from B wmII likewife be reflcAed to A ; •and 
therefore the pofition of the image will be inverted ' 
with refpeA to that of the objeA. 

In this propofition it is to be fuppofed, that the 
objeA AB is fo fituated with rerpeA to the refleAing 
furface, that the angle ACR may be right; for other- 
wife the angles ARC and BRC will not be equal, and 
part of the image will therefore fall upon the object 
and part off. 

6. If in any of the three laft cafes, in each of 
which the im^geis formed on the fame fide of the reflect¬ 
ing furface with the object, the eye be fituated far¬ 
ther from the furface than the place where the image 
falls, the rays of each pencil, crolfing each other in 
the fcveral points of the image, will enter the eye as 
from a real object fituated there; fo that the image 
will appear pendulous in the air between the eye and 
the reflecting furface, and in the pofition wherein it 
is formed, viz. inverted wi’rh rcfpect to the object, in 
the fame manner that an image formed by refracted" 
light appears to an eye placed beyond it; which was 
fully explained under Prop. IV. (p, 304.), and there¬ 
fore needs not be repeated- 

But as what relates to the appearance of the object 
when the eye is placed nearer to the furface than the 
image, was not there fully inquired into, that point, 
fliall now be more ftrictiy examined under the follow¬ 
ing cafe, which equally relates to y^racted and reflect¬ 
ed light. 

7. If the eye be fituated between the reflecting fur¬ 
face and the place of the image, the object is then 
fecn beyond the furface; and the farther the eye re¬ 
cedes from the furface towards the place of the image,, 
the more confufed, larger^ and nearer, the object ap¬ 
pears. 

To explain jthis, let AB (fig. 16.) re{i|i^nt the ob¬ 
ject ; IM itsiptage, one of whofe points Kf is formed 
bythe-concurrance of the reflected rays DM, EM, &c.. 
which before reflection came from B; the other, I, 
by the concurrence of DI, £ 1 , &c. which came from 
A : and let ai he the pupil of an eye, fituated be¬ 
tween the furface DP and the image. This pupil will 
admit the rays Ha, KSy which, becaufe they are 
tending towards I, arc fuch as came from A, and 
therefore the point A will appear diffufed over the 
fpace RS. In like manner the pupil will alfo receive 
into it the reflected rays Ka and L^, which, bccaufe 
they are tending towards M, by fuppofition came from 
B ; and therefore the point B will be feen fpread as it 
were over the fpace TV, and the object will feem to 
fill the fpace RV; but the reprefentation of it will be 
confufed, becaufe the intermediate points of the ob¬ 
ject being equally enlarged in appearance, there will 
not be room for them between the points S and T, 
but they will coincide in part one with another: for 
inftance, the appearance of that point in the object, 
whofe reprefentation falls upon r in the image, will fill 
the fpace mny and fo of the reft. Now, if the fame 

pupil 
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The Ap. pupil be removed into tbe fituation tf, the reflefted 
^ ‘ ^^ therefore 

by Re-®”* extremity of the objeft will appear to cover the 
fleftion XY t and becaufe the rays O f and L t wiU al- 

from differ- fo enter it in their progrefs towards M, the point B, 
• eitt Surfr- from whence they came» will appear to cover ZV; the 
obj^ft therefore will appear larger and more confufed 
’ than before. And when the eye recedes quite to the 
image* it fees but one (ingle point of the object* and 
that appears diffufed all over the refleAing furfacel for 
indance, if the eye recedes to the point M* then rays 
flowing from the point B enter it upon whatever part 
of the furface they fall} and fo for the reft. The objeft 
alfo appears nearer to the furface the farther the eye 
recedes from it towards the place of the image ; pro¬ 
bably becaufe* as the appearance of the object becomes 
more and more confufed* its place is not fo eaftly di- 
ftinguilhed from that of the refledting furface itfclf* till 
at laft when it is quite confufed (as it is when the eye 
is arrived at M) they both appear as one* the furface 
>93 afluming the colour of the objedl. 

The ap- jQ precife apparent magnitude of an objeA 

^vnieude it is fuch that the angle it ap- 

of an objea “oder (hall be equal to that w'hich the image of 
feen by re- the fame objedl would appear under were we to fup- 
lledtion pofe it feen from the fame place: that is, tbe apparent 
from a *•«-object (for fuch we muft call it, to diftinguifh it from 
itu image of the fame objeft) and the image fubtend 

equal angles at the eye. 

Dem. Here we muft fuppofc the pupil of the eye 
to be a point only* becaufc the magnitude of that 
caufes fmall alteration in the apparent magnitude of 
the objeift ; as we (hall fee by and by. Let then the 
point a reprefent Oie^upil, then will the extreme rays 
that can enter it a and K at; the object there- 

ibre will appear under the angle H K, which is 
equal to its vertical one M « I, under which the image 
IM would appear were it to be feen from a. Again, 
If the eye be placed in /, the object appears under the 
-angle G /0 equal to I/M, which the image fubtends 
at the famj-jhiace, and therefore the apparent object 
and imagelfir^t fubtend equal angles.at the eye. ^ 
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As each point in the reprefentation of an object made The Ap- , 
by reflection is lituated fomewhere in a right line that 
palTcs through its correfpondent point in the by *R*e- 

and is perpendicular to the reflecting furfece, as was flexion 
(hown in the beginning of this fection ; we may from from differ, 
hence deduce a moft eafy and expeditious method of ent Surfa- 
deterroining both the magnitude and lituation of the 
image in all cafes whatever. Thus, * ’ 

Through the extremities of the object AB and the 
centre C (fig. 17, 18, or 19.) draw the lines AC BC,CCCJLIX. 
and produce them as the cafe requires; thefe lines will 
be perpendicular to tbe reflecting furface, and therr- 
fore the extremities of the image will fall upon them. 

Through F the middle point of the object and the 
centre, draw the line FC, and produce it till it patTcs 
through the reflecting furface ; this will alfo be per¬ 
pendicular to the furface. Through G, the point where 
this line cuts the furface, draw the lines AG and BG, 
aad produce them this way or that* till they crofs the 
former perpendiculars; and where they orufs, there I 
and M the extremities of the image will fall. Fur flip- 
pofing AG to be a ray proceeding from the point A 
and falling upon G, it will be reflected to B ; bccaufe 
FA is equal to FB* and FG is perpendicular to the 
reflecting furface ; and therefore the reprefentation of 
the point A will be in BG produced as well as in AC; 
confequcntly it will fall on the point 1, where they 
crofs each other. Likewife the ray BG will for the 
fame reafon be reflected to A ; and therefore the re¬ 
prefentation of the point B will be in AG produced, 
as well as in fume part of BC, that is, in M where 
they crofs. From whence the propofition is clear. 

If it happens that the lines will not crofs which 
way foever they are produced, as in (fig. 20), then 
is the object in the focus of parallel rays of that 
furface, and has no image formed in the place what¬ 
ever. For in this cafe the rays AH, AG, flowing 
from the point A, become par.illel after reflection 
in the lines HC, GB, and therefore do no) flow as to 
or from any point: in like manner, rays flowing from 
B arc reflected into the parallel lines KB and GA ; 
fo that no reprefentation can be formed by fuch rcllcc- 
tiori. 


Now if we fuppofc the pupil to have any fenfible 
magnitude, fuch, fuppofc, that its diameter may be a bf 
then the obj.cct feen by the eye in that fituation will 
-appear under the angle HXL, which is larger than 
the angle H a K, under which it appeared before; be¬ 
caufe the angle at X is nearer than the angle at o, to 
the line IM, which is a fubtenfc common to them 
both. 

From this propofition it follows; that, were the 
eye clofe to the furface at K, the real and apparent 
object would be feen under equal angles (for the real 
object appears from that place under the fame angle 
that the image does, as will be fliown at the end of 
this fection) ; therefore, when the eye is nearer to the 
image than that point, the image will fubtend a larger 
angle at it than the object docs ; and confequcntly, 
fince the image and apparent object fubtend equal 
angles at the eye, the apparent object muft necelTarily 
be feen under a larger angle than the object itfclf, 
wherever the eye be placed, between the furface and 
the image. 


From hence we learn another circiimftancc relating 
to the magnitude of the image made by rcflceiioii; 
viz. that it fubtends the fame angle at the vertex of 
the reflecting furface that the object does. This ap¬ 
pears by infpection of the 17th, i8tli, or iQtli lipur, 
in each of which the angle IGM, which the ini.igc 
fubtends at G the vertex of the reflecting furface, is 
equal to the angle AGB, which the object lub- 
tends at the fame place; for in the two firft of tliofe 
figures they are vertical, in the third they are the fame. 
And, 

Further, The angle ICM, which the image fubtends 
at the centre, is alfo equal to the angle ACB which 
the object fubtends at the fame place ; for in the two 
firft figures they are the fame, in the laft they are ver¬ 
tical to each other. 

From whence it is evident, that the object and ils 
image are to each other in diameter, either as their 
refpective diltances from the vertex of the reflecting 
furface, or as their diltances from the centre of the 
fame. 
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liighc dtf- IV. As oly«£Is are multiplied by being feen thro' 
fcrently tr.«ifpaicnt media, whofe furfaces arc properly difpo- 
rc rang, o. reflcdling furfaces. Thus, ^ 

1. If two reflettiiig furfaces be difpofed at right 
CCCl.IX. a'lglcs, as the furfaces AB, BC, (fig. 21.), an objedt 

at D may be fcen by an eye at E, after one refledtioB 
at F, in tlic line EF produced ; after two refledlioas, 
the firA at G, the fecund at H, in the line EH pro¬ 
duced : and alfo, after one refledion made at A, in the 
line EA produced. 

2. If the furfaces be parallel, as AD, CD, (fig. 22.), 
and the objcd be placed at E and the eye at F, the 
objcd will appear multiplied an infinite number of 
times : thus it may be focii in the line FG produced, 
after one rcfiedion at G ; in the line FH produced, 
after two reflcdions, the firft at I, the fecond at H ( 
and alfo in FP produced, after feveral fucceffive reflec¬ 
tions of the ray EL, at the points L, M, N, O, and F; 
and fo on in infinitum. But the greater the number of 
rcfledions are, the weaker their reprefentation will be. 

Sect. IV. Of the different Refrangihility ofi 
Light, 

As this property of light folvcs a great number of 
the phenomena whicli could not be uuderllood by 
former opticians, we fhall give an account of it in the 
words of Sir Ifuac Newton, who firit difeovered it; 
efpecially as liis account is much more full, clear, aud 
perfpicuous, than thofe of fucceeding writers. 

PUte In a very dark chamber, at a round hole F (fig. i.), 

CCCLX. about one third of an inch broad, made in the fliut of a 
window, I placed a glafs prifm ABC, whereby the 
beam of the fun’s light, SF, which came in at that 
hole, might be refrafted upwards, toward the oppofite 
wall of the chamber, and there form a coloured image 
of the fun, reprefented at PT. The axis of the prifm 
(that is, the line palling through the middle of the 
prifm, from one end of it to the other end, parallel 
to the edge of the refrafting angle) was in this and 
the following experiments perpendicular to the inci¬ 
dent rays. About this axis I turned the prifm flowly, 
and faw tlie refracted light on the wall, or coloured 
image of the fun, firft to defeend, and then to afeend. 
Between the defeent aud afeent, when the image 
feemed ftationary, I flopped tlie prifm and fixed it in 
that poflure. 

“ Then 1 let the refradicd light fall perpendicularly 
upon a iheet of white paper, MN, placed at the op¬ 
pofite wall of the chamber, and obferved the figure and 
dimcnfions of the folar image, PT, formed on the pa¬ 
per by that light. Tliis image was oblong, and not 
oval, but terminated by tw'o redilincar and parallel 
ftdes and two femicircular ends. On its fides it waa 
Ixmndcd pretty diftindlly ; but on its ends very confu- 
fedly and iiuiillindtly, the light there dec 'ving and va- 
nilhiiig by degrees. At the diftance of 184^ feet from 
the prifm the breadth of the image was about 24 inches, 
but its length was about to j inches, and the length of 
its redilinear fides about 8 inches ; and ACB, the 
^efrading angle of the prifm, whereby fo great a length 
was made, was 64 degrees. With a Icfs angle the 
length of the image was lefs, the breadth remaining 
the fame. It is farther to be obferved, U»at the rays 
wesit on in flraight lines froBi the p' ifm to the image, 
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and therefore at their going out of the prifm had all Light dtf- 
that inclination to one another from which the length 
of the image proceeded. This image PT was coloured, 
and the more eminent colours lay in this order from 
tljc bottom at T to the top at P; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; together with all their in¬ 
termediate degrees in a continual fucccilion perpetifally 
varying." 194 

Our author concludes from this experiment, and Light con- 
many more to be mentioned hereafter, “that the light 
of the fun confifls of a mixture of feveral forts of '®*of'i;o|oured 
loured rays, fame of which at equal incidences arcj^y, 
more refraded than others, and therefore are called rcnrly re¬ 
mare refrangible. The red at T, being neareft to the frangible, 
place Y, where the rays of the fun would go dircdly 
if the prifm was taken away, is the Icafl refraded of 
all the rays ; and the orange, yellow, greeu, blue, in¬ 
digo, nnd violet, are continually more and more rea 
fraded, as they are more and more diverted from the 
courfe of the clirtd light. For by mathematical rea- 
foning he ha.s proved, that when the prifm is fixed in 
the poflure above-mentioned, fo that the place of the 
image fliall be the lowefl polfible, or at the limit be¬ 
tween its defeent and afceni, the figure of the image 
ought then to be round like the fpot at Y, if all tltc 
rays that tended to it were equally refraded. There¬ 
fore, feeing by experience it is found that this image 
is not round, but about five times longer than broad, 
it follows, that all the rays are not equally refraded. 

And this conclufion is farther confirmed by the follow¬ 
ing experiments. 

“ In the fun-beam SF (fig. 2.), which was propagated 
into the room tliro’ the hole in the window-fliut EG, 
at tile diflance of fame feet from the hole, I held the 
prifm ABC in fiich a poflure, tlltit its axis might he 
perpendicular to that beam : then I looked through the 
prifm upon the hole F, and turning the prifm to and 
fro about its axis to make the image / / of the hole 
afeend and defeend, when between its two contrary 
motions it feemed flationary, 1 flopped the prifm j in 
this iituatiun of the prifm, viewing through it the faid 
bole £, I obferved tlie length of its refraded image 
p t to be many times greater than its breadth ; and 
that the mod refraded part thereof appeared violet at 
p ; the leafl refraded red, at t; and the middle parts 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, and orange, in order. 

Tlie fame thing happened when I removed the prifm 
out of the fun’s light, and looked through it upon the 
hole Alining hy the light of the clouds beyond it. And 
yet if the refradions of all the rays were equal ac¬ 
cording to one certain proportion of the fines of in¬ 
cidence and refradion, as is vulgarly fuppofed, the 
refraded image ought to have appeared round, by 
the mathematical demonflration above-mentioned. So 
then by thel’e two experiments it appears, that in 
equal incidences there is a confiderable inequality of 
-refradions.” 

For the difeovery of this fundamental property of 
light, which has opened the whole myftery of co¬ 
lours, v,'c fee our author was not only beholden to the 
experiments thcmfclves, which many others had made 
before him, but alfo to his fkil! in geometry ; which 
was abfulutcly neceflary to determine what the figui e 
of the refraded image ought to be upon the old prin¬ 
ciple of an equal refradion of all the rays: bjt liav- 
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i.ight (liiTe-people in fofing all ihcfe expiiments would be apt to 
temly re- For the rays, to fpi-ak properly, are not co- 

rjng-i) e. ii3 them tlierc is nothing ellc titan a certain 

power and dilpofition to Itir up a fenration of this or 
that colour. For as found, in a bell or mulical firing 
or other founding body, is nothing but a trembling 
motion, and in the air notbing but that motion pro« 
vagated from the objed, and in the fenforiutn it is a 
feiife of that motion under the form of found ; fo co» 
lours in the obJedFarc nothing but a difpoiition to re> 
fledl this or that fort of rays more copioully than the 
red : in rays they are nothing but their difpolitions to 
propagate this or that motion into the fenforium ; and 
in the fenforium they are fenfations of thofc motions 
197 under the forms of colours. See Chromatics. 

Why the «* By the mathematical propoiitiun above>meutioned, 
'ZXfb is certain that the rays which are equally refran- 
hcteroire-^ gible do fall upon a cii cle anfwering to the fun's ap¬ 
parent dillc, which will alfo be proved by experiment 
p.dihig by and by. Now let AG (fig. 5.) reprefent Uie circle 
tiirrug!) s which all the moft refrangible rays, propagated from 
pn(m, IS ^ gf thi; fill), will illuminate and paint 

upon the the oppoiite wall if they were alone ; EL the 
CCCLX. circle, w'hich all the kail refrangible rays would in like 
manner iHuminate if they were alone.; BH, Cl, DK, 
the circles which fo many intermediate foils would 
paint upon the wall, if they were fingly propagated 
from the fun in fucceflive order, the reft being inter¬ 
cepted ; and conceive that there are other circles with¬ 
out number, which innumerable other intermediate 
forts of rays would fuccellively paint upon the wall, if 
the fun Ihould fucccffivcly emit every fort apart. And 
feeing the fun emits all thefe forts at once, they mull 
all together illuminate and paint innumerable equal 
circles ; of all which, being according to their degrees 
of refrangibility placed in order in a continual feries, 
.that oblong fpciftnim PT is cumpofed, which was de- 
feribed in the tirll experiment. 

“ Now if thclc circles, whilft their centres keep 
their diilanecs and poiitions, could be made lefs in dia¬ 
meter, their interfering one with another, and confe- 
quently the mixture of the heterogeneous rays, would 
be piuportionably diminillied. Let the circles AG, 
BH, Cl, 5 cc. remain as before ; and let qf, i/j,See. 
be fo many lefs circles lying in a like continual feries, 
between ttvo parallel right lines a e and g /, with the 
fame diftance between their centres, and illuminated 


with the fame forts of rays : that is, the circle ag with 
the fame fort by which the correfponding circle AG 
was illuminated ; and the reft of the circles bh, e i, d i, 
f / refpettively with the fame forts of rays by which 
the correfponding circles BH, Cl, DK, EL, were il- 
, luminated. In the figure PT, compofed of the great 
circles, three of thofc, AG, BH, Cl, are fo expanded 
into each other, that three forts of rays, by which tliofe 
circles arc illuminated, together with innumerable other 
forts of intermediate rays, are mixed at QR in the 
middle of the circle BH. And the like mixture hap¬ 
pens throughout almoft the whole length of the figure 
PT. But in the figure p t, compofed of the lefs circles, 
tlic three lefs circles ag, b h, c i, which anfwer to thofe 
three greater, do not extend into one another; nor are 
there anywhere mingled fo much as any two of the 
three forts of rays by which thofe circles are illumi- 
Bated, and which in the figure PT arc all of them in- 
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termingled at QR. So then, if we would diminifh the Light diffe- 
mixture of the rays, wc are to diminifli the diaroetersrently re- 
of the circles. Now thefe would be dirainiftied if 
fun’s diameter, to which they anfwer, could be made ' 
lefs than it is, or (which comes to the fame purpofe) 
if without doors, at great diftance from the prifm 
towards the fun, fume opaque body were placed with 
a round hole in the initkile of it to intercept all the 
fun’s light, except fo much as coming from the middh: 
of his body could pafs through that hole to the prifm. 

For fo the circles AG, BH, and the reft, would not 
any longer anfwer to the whole diik of the fun, but 
only to that part of it which could be feen from the 
prifm through that hole; that is, to the apparent mag¬ 
nitude of that hole viewed from the prifm. But that 
thefe circles may anfwer more diftin<illy to that hole, 
a lens is to be placed by the prifm to call the image 
of the hole (that is, every one of the circles AG, BH, 

&c.} diftindly upon the paper at PT; after fuch a 
manner, as by a lens placed at a window the piiftures 
of objefts abroad are caft diftinflly upon a paper with¬ 
in the room. . If this be done, it will not be neceflary 
to place that hole very far off, no not beyond the win¬ 
dow. And therefore, inilead of that hole, I ufed the 
hole in the window'-(hut as follows: 

“ In the fun’s light let into my darkened chamber 
through a fmall round hole in my wiiidow-fhut, at 
about 10 or 13 feet from the window, I placed a lens 
MN (fig. 6 .), by which the image of the hole Fniigbtbe 
diftindlly caft upon a (heet of white paper placed at I. 

Then immediately after the lens I placed a prifm 
ABC, by which the. trajeded light might be ref^ract- 
cd either upwards or iidewife, and thereby the round 
image which the lens alone did caft npon the paper at 
I, might be drawn out into a long one with parallel 
fides, as reprefented at pt. This oblong image I let 
fall upon another paper at about the fame diftance 
from the prifm as the image at I, moving the paper 
either towards the prifm or from it, until I found the 
juft diftance where the reflilinear fides of the images 
p t become moft diftin^t. For in this cs^e the circular 
images of the hole, which compofe that image, after 
the manner that the circles ag,b h, c i, &c. do the 
figure p t, were terminated moft diftindlly, and there¬ 
fore extended into one another the leaft that they could, 
and by confequeuce the mixture of the heterogeneous 
rays was now the leaft of all. The circles ag, bh, 
c i, &:c. which compofe the image p t, are each equal 
to the circle at I; and therefore, by diminiiliing tlie 
hole F, or by removing the lens farther from it, may 
be diminilhed at pleafurc, whilft their centres keep 
the fame diftanccs from each other. Thus, by dimi- 
nifhing the breadth of the image p t, the circles of he- 
terogeneal rays that compofe it may be feparated from 
each other as much as you pleafe. Yet inftead of the 
circular hole F, it is better to fubftitute an oblong hole 
fiiaped like a parallelogram, witli its length parallel to 
.the length of the prifm. For if this hole be an inch 
or two long, and but a 10th or 30th part of an inch 
broad, or narrower, the light of the image pt \'.ill be 
as fimplc as before, or fimpler; and the image being 
much broader, is therefore fitter to have experiments 
trie4 in its light than before. 

“ Horoogeneal light is refraAed regularly without 
any dilatation, Iplitting, or (liatteriag of the rays; and 

the 
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Light dif- the confufcJ viCon of objects feen through refracting 
f»rentlyi^ bodies by heterogeneal light, arifes from the different 
frangi • refrangibility of fcvcral forts of rays. This will appear 
” by the experiments which will follow. In the middle 
The*imsge a black pajrer I made a round hole about a fifth or 
of the fun, a lixth part of an inch in diameter. Upon this part I 
hy fimpic canftd the fpectnun of homogeneal light, deferibed in 
and homo- the former article, fo to fall that fome part of the light 
K'”**’".* ^ might pafs through the hole in the paper. This Iranf- 
P®'"* light, I refracted with a prifm placed- 
behind the paper: and letting the refracted light fall 
perpendicularly upon a white paper, two or three feet 
dillant from the prifin, I found that the fpectrum form¬ 
ed on the paper by this li^ht w’as not oblong, as when 
it is made in the firil experiment, by refracting the fun’s 
compound light, but was, fu far as I could judge by 
my eye, perfectly circular, the length being nowhere 
greater than the breadth ; which fhows that this light 
is refracted regularly without any dilatation of the rays, 
and is an ocular demonilration of the mathematical pro- 
pofitioh mentioned above. 

*• In the homogeneal light I placed a paper circle of 
a quarter of an inch in diameter: and in the fun’s un- 
refracted, heterogeneal, white light, I placed another 
paper circle of the fame bignefs ; and going from thefe 
papers to the diftance of feme feet, 1 viewed both cir¬ 
cles through a prifm. The circle illuminated by the 
fun’s heterogeneal light appeared very oblong, as in the 
fecond experiment, the length being many times greater 
than the breadth. But the other circle, illuminated 
with homogeneal light appeared circular, and diftinct- 
ly defined, as when it is viewed by the naked eye; 
which proves the whole propofition mentioned in the 
199 beginning of this article. 

“ In the homogeneal light I placed flies and fiich 
ftinct in minute objects, and viewing them through a prifm 

^ diftinctly defined as if I had view- 

al than in ed them with the naked eye. The fame objects placed 
heterogene-in the fun’s unrefracted heterogeneal light, which 
•us light, firgg vvhite, I viewed alfo throu^ a prifm, and faw 
them moft cosnfufedly defined, fo that I eould not di- 
fttnguifli their fmaUer parts from one another, I 
placed alfo the letters of a fmatl print one while in the 
homogeneal light, and then in the heterogeneal; and 
viewing them through a prifm, they appeared in the lat¬ 
ter cafe fo confufed and indiflinfi that I could not read 
them ; but in the former, they appeared fo diftinfl that 
I could read readily, and thought I faw them as diftin^l 
as when 1 viewed them with my naked eye: in both 
cafes, 1 viewed the fame objedls through the fame 
prifir, at the fame diilance from me, and in the fame 
fituation. There was no difference but in the lights 
by which the objefts were illuminated, mid which in 
one cafe was fimplc, in the other compound; and there¬ 
fore the diilindl vifion in the former cafe, and confufed 
in the latter, could arife from nothing elfe than from 
that differenctin the lights. Which proves the whole 
propofition. 

“ la thefe tlree experiments, it is farther very re- 
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markable, that the colour of homogenenf al light was L'gl** 
never changed by the refradion. And as thefe colours 
were not changed by rcfrailions, fo neither were they „ '. 
by refleflions. For all white, gray, red, yellow, green, 
blue, violet, bodies, as paper, allies, red lead, orpi- 
ment, indigo, bice, gold, filver, copper, grafs, blue 
flowers, violets, bubbles of water tinged with various 
colours, peacock feathers, the tinilurc of lignum nc- 
phriticum, and fuch like, in led homogeneal light ap¬ 
peared totally red, in blue light totally blue, in green 
light totally green, and fo of other colours. In the 
homogeneal light of any colour they all appeared to¬ 
tally of that fame colour; with this only difference, that 
fome of them refledted that light more (Irongly, others 
more faintly. I never yet found any body u'hich by 
refleding homogeneal light could fcnfibly change its 
colour. 

“ From all which it is manifeft, that if the fun’s light 
confiited of .but one fort of rays, there would be but 
one colour in the world, nor would it be poffiblc to pro¬ 
duce any new colour by refledions and refradioiis; and 
by confequence, that the variety of cdours depends up¬ 
on the compofition of light. 

“ The folar image pt, formed by the feparated rays 
in the 5th experiment, did in the progrefs from its end 
p, on which the moft refrangible rays fell, unto its end /, 
on which the lead refrangible rays fell, appear tinged 
with this feries of colours ; violet, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, red, together with all their intermedi¬ 
ate degrees in a continual fucccffioii perpetually vary¬ 
ing ; iu that there appeared as many dcgracs of colours 
as there were forts of rays differing in refrangibility. 

And fince thefe colours could not be changed by re- 
fradions nor by refledions, it follows, that all homoge¬ 
neal light has its proper colour anfwcring to its degree 
of refrangibility. 15^, 

“ Every homogeneal ray confidcred apart is refrad- Every lio- 
ed, according to one and the fame rule; fo that itsmogeneal 
fine of incidence is to its fine of refradion in a given!?*!'“j’'" 
ratio; that is, eveiy different coloured ray has a 
ferenc ratio belonging to it. This our author ha8o„canJ 
proved by experiment, and by other experiments basthe lime 
determined by what numbers thofe given ratios are ex-rule, 
prefled. For inftance, if an heterogeneal white ray of 
the fun emerges out of glafs into air; or, which is the 
fame thing, if rays of all colours be fiippof^td to fuccecd 
one another in the fame line AC, and AD (fig. 15.) their Plate- 
common fine of incidence in glafs be divided into 50 
equal parts, then EF and GH, the fines of refradion 
into air, of the leaft and moft refrangible rays, will be 
77 and 78 fuch parts refpedively. And fince every 
colour has fevtral degrees, the fiaes of refradion of all 
the degrees of red will have all intermediate degrees 
of magnitude from 77 to 77^, of all the degrees of 
orange from 77 J to 77f, of yellow from 77^ to 77}, 
of green from 77I to 77I, of blue from 77{• to 77-7, 
of indigo from 77) to 77 J, and of violet from 77^ 
of 78.” 
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Sect. I. Tie Apl>lication ef the foregoing Theory to 
fevcral natural l^hemmena. 

§ 1. Of the Riiinbota. 

'"P'HIS beautiful phenomenon hath engaged the at- 
tention of all ages. By fume nations it hath been 
deified ; though the more fenfible part always looked 
upon it as a natural appearance, and endeavoured, 
however imperfe£tly, to account for it. The obfer- 
vatioiis of the ancients aud philufophers of the mid. 
die ages concerning the rainbow were fuch as could 
not have efcaped the notice of the mod illiterate huf- 
toi bandmen who gazed at the iky ; and their various hy- 
Xnowledge potbefes defcrve no notice. It was a confiderable time 
of the n»- even after the dawn of true philofophy in this weftem 
rainboVa* world, before we find any difeovery of im- 

modirn dir- l’®'’^®"“ on this fubjeft. Maurolycus was the fird 
covery. who pretended to have meafured the diameters of the 
two rainbows with much exaidnefs; and he reports 
that he found that of the inner bow to be 45 degrees, 
and that of the outer bow 56 { from which Defcartes 
takes occafion to obferve, how little we can depend 
upon the obfervations of thofc who were not acquaint¬ 
ed with the caufe of the appearances. 

One CUchtovaus (the fame, it is probable, who di- 
ftingui/hed himfelf by his oppofition to Luther, and 
who died in 1543) had maintained, that the fecund 
bow is the image of the firll, as he thought was evi¬ 
dent from the inverted order of the colours. For, 
faid he, when we look into ths water, all the images 
that we fee relieved by it are inverted with refpefl to 
the objefts themfelves ; the tops of the trees, for in- 
ilance, that (land near the brink, appearing lower than 
the roots. 

That the rainbow is oppofite to the fun, had al¬ 
ways been ubferved. It was, therefore, natural to 
imagine, that the colours of it were produced by fume 
kind of rcfleflion of the rays of light from drops of 
rain, or vapour. The regular order of the colours 
was another circumfiance that could not have efcaped 
the notice of any perfon. But, .notwithftanding mere 
redeflion had in no other cafe been obferved to pro¬ 
duce colours, and it could not but have been obferved 
that refraclion is frequently attended with that phe¬ 
nomenon, yet no perfon feems to have thought of hav¬ 
ing recourfc to a proper refraflion in this cafe, be¬ 
fore one Fletcher of Breflaw, who, in a treatife which 
he publillicd in 1571, endeavoiiied to account for the 
rictcher pf colours of the rainbow by means o*' a double refrac- 
Breflaw. tion and one refleiflion. But he imagined that a ray 
of light, after entering a drop of rain, and fufTering a 
refradion both at its entrance and exit, was after¬ 
wards refleded from another drop, before it reaches 
the eye of the fpctlator. He feems to have over¬ 
looked the refledion at the farther fide of the drop, 
or to have imagined tliat all the bendings of the light 
within the drop would not make a fuflicient eurvaturc 
to bring the ray of the fun to the eye of the fpedator. 
That be fltoidd think of two rcfradlions, was the ne- 
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eeflary confequeoce of his fuppofing that the ray ena 
tcred the drop at all. This fuppofition, therefore, 
was all the light that he threw upon the fubjed. B. 

Porta fuppoled that the rainbow is produced by the 
refradion of light in the whole body of rain or va¬ 
pour, but not in the feparate drops. 

After all, it was a man whom no writers allow to 
have had any pretenlions to philofophy, that hit upon 30J 
this curious difeovery. This was Antonio De Do-The difeo- 
minis, biiliop of Spalatro, whofe treatife Devery made 
fut et Lutis, was publilhed by J. Bartolus in 
He firft advanced, that the double refradion of 
cher, with an intervening refledien, was fuflicient tospalatro. 
produce the colours of the bow, and alfo to bring the 
rays that formed them> to the eye of the fpedator, 
without any fubfequent refledion. He diltindiy de- 
feribes the progrefs of a ray of light entering the upr 
per part of the drop, where it fuifers one refradion, 
and after being thereby thrown upon the back part of 
the inner furface, is from thence refieded to the lower 
part of the drop; at which place undergoing a fecund 
refradion, it is thereby bent, fo as to come diredly to 
the eye. To verify this hypothefis, this perfon (no 
philofophrr as he was) proceeded in a very fenfible 
and pbilofopliical manner. For he procured a fmall’ 
globe of folid glafs, and viewing it when it was expof- 
ed to the rays of the fun, in the fame manner in which 
he had fuppofed that the drops of rain were fituated 
with refped to them, he adually obferved the fame co¬ 
lours which he had feen in the true rainbow, and in 
the fame order. 

Thus the circuroftances in which 'the colours of the 
rainbow were formed, and the progrefs of a ray of 
light through a drop of water, were clearly under- 
ftood; but philofophers were a long time at a lofs when 
they endeavoured to aflign reafont for all the particu¬ 
lar colours, and for the order of them. Indeed no¬ 
thing but the dodrinc of the diflerent refrangibility 
of the rays of lightr which was a difeovery referved for 
the great Sir Ifaac Newton, could furnilh a complete 
fulution of this difficulty. De Dominis fuppofed that 
the red rays were thofe which had traverfed the lead 
fpacc in the infide of a drop of water, and therefore 
retained more of their native force, and confequently, 
flriking the eye more brifkiy, gave it a ftrouger fen- 
fation; that the green and blue colours were pro¬ 
duced by thofe rays, the force of which had been, in 
fome meafure, obtunded in palTing throsgh a greater 
body of water; and that all the intermediate colourc 
were compofed (according to the hypothefis which ge¬ 
nerally prevailed at that time) of a mixture of thefe 
three primary ones. That the different colours were 
caufed by fomc difference in the impulfr of light upon 
the eye, and the greater or lefs impitffion that was 
thereby made upon it, was an opiuion which had been 
adopted by many perfons, who had vtntured to depart 
from the authority of Ariftotle. 

Afterwards the fame De Dominisobferved, that all 
the rays of the fame colour mud Icive the drop of wa¬ 
ter in a part fimilarly fituated wiili'rcfpcft to the eye, 

in 
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itt order that eacli of the colours may appear in a circle, 
Kambow. centre of which is a point of tlie heavens, in a line 
drawn from the fun through the eye of the fpeflator. 
The red rays, he oljferved, niuft ifliie from the drop 
neared to the bottom of it, in order that the circle of 
red^may be tlie outermod, and therefore the mod ele¬ 
vated in the bow. 

Notwithdanding Dc Dominis conceived fo judly of 
the manner in which the inner rainbow is formed, he 
was far from having as jud an idea of the caufe of the 
exterior bow. This he endeavoured to explain in the 
very fame manner in which he had done the interior, 
viz. by one reflexion of the light within the drop, pre¬ 
ceded and followed by a refraAion ; fuppofnig only 
that the rays which formed the exterior bow were re- 
turned to the eye by a part of the drop lower than 
that which traiifmitted the red of the interior bow. 
He alfo fuppofed that the rays which formed one of 
the bows came from the fuperior part of the fun's dilk, 
and tliofe which formed the other from the inferior 
part of it. He did not confider, that upon thofe prin¬ 
ciples, the two bows ought to have been contiguous; 
or rather, that an indedniie number of bows would 
have had their colours all intermixed; which would 
have been no how at all. 

When Sir Ifaac Newton difeovered the different re- 
fraiigibility of the rays of light, he immediately ap¬ 
plied his new theory of light and colours to the phe¬ 
nomena of the rainbow, taking this remarkable objeft , 
of philofophical iiiquiiy where De Dominis and Def- 
cartes, for want of this knowledge, were obliged to 
leave their invcitigations iraperfeft. For they could 
give no good reafon why the bow (hoiild be coloured, 
and much lefs could they give any fatisfadlory account 
ao4 of the order in which the eolours appear. 

The true If dilTcretil particles of light had not different de- 
cavfi: of the g,.^.gg refrangibility, on which the colours depend, 

the*rain- befides being much narrower than it is, 

wotild be colourlefs; but tlie different refrangibility of 
differently coloured rays being admitted, the reafon is 
obvious, both why the bow fiionld be coloured, and 
alfo why' the colours (hould appear in the order in 
_ which they are obferved. Let a (fig. 8.) be a drop 
water, and S a pencil of light; which, on its leav¬ 
ing the drop of water, reaches the eye of the fpefta- 
tor. This ray, at its entrance into the drop, begins 
to be decompored into its proper colours; and upon 
leaving the <lrop, after one reflection and a fccond re- 
fra>%ioii, it is farther dccompofed into as many fmall 
diffcrently-colourcd pencils as there are primitive co¬ 
lours in the light. Three of them only are drawn in 
this figure, of which the blue is tlie moll, and the red 
the leafl, refrafted. 

The dodtrine of the different refrangibility' of light 
enables us to give a reafon for the lire of a bow of 
each particular colour. Newton, having found that 
the fines of refradlion of the moft refrangible and Icall 
refrangible rays, in paflii^g from rain water into air, 
are in the proportion of 185 to 182, when the fine of 
incidence is 138,'calculated the fi.'.e of the bow; and 
he found, that if the fun was only a phyfical point, 
without fenfible magnitude, the breadth of the inner 
bow would be 2 degrees ; and if to this 30' were add¬ 
ed for the apparent diameter of the fun, the whole 
breadth v.'(Mi!d be 2' degrees. But as the outermoft 
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colours, especially the violet, are extremely faint, the 
breadth of the bow will not in reality apj'car to ex¬ 
ceed two degrees. He finds, by the fame principles, 
that the breadth of the exterior bow, if it was cveiy- 
where equally vivid, svould be 4° 20'. But in this cafe 
there is a greater deduction to be made, on account of 
the faiiitncls of the light of the exterior bow ; fo that 
in faA, it will not appear to be more than 3 degreea 
broad. 

I'he principal phenomena of the rainbow are all 
explained on Sir Tfaac Newton's principles in the fol¬ 
lowing propofitions. 



IVbeH the rajt of the fun faU upon a drop of rain and 
enter into it, fame of them, after one rrjltliion and 
two ref^adiont, may come to the rye of a fpedUer 
who hat bit bach tonuardt the fun, and hit face tuwardi 
the drop. 

20? 

‘ If XY (fig. 9.) is a drop of ram, and the funKqiUuatio* 
fliiues upon it in any lines t f, t d, t a, &c. moil of“f die ii'.ie- 
the rays will enter into the drop ; fomc few of 
only will be reflefted from the firft furface ; thofe rays^JJ"''n,-.]' 
which are refledted from thence do not come under 
our prefent conlideration, becaufe they arc never re-ton. 
frafled at all. The greatefl. part of the rays then en¬ 
ter the drop, and thofe palling on to the fecund fur- 
face, will molt of them be traiifmitted through the 
drop ; but ncitker do thofe rays which arc thus tranf- 
mitted fall under our prefent confidcration, fmcc they 
arc not refltdltd. For the rays, which are deferibed 
in the propofition, are fucli as are twice rcfrm'Ud and 
once refledted. However, at the ficoiid furface, or 
hinder part of the drop, at p g, fome few rays will be 
refltfdtcd, whilft the reft are tranfniittcd ; thofe rays 
proceed in fomc fncli lines as n r, » y : and coming 
out of the drop in the lines r v, q i, may fall upon the 
eye of a fpedtalor, who is placid anywhere in thofe 
lines, with his face towards the drop, and eoii,<lqneiit- 
ly with his back towaids th^fun, which is fuppofed 
to fliinc upon the drop in the lines t f, t d, t a, &e. 

Thefe rays are twice rcfradled and once rcfledled ; 
they are refradlcd when they pafs out of the air into 
the drop $ they are rcfltdled from the fecund furface, 
and arc rcfradled again when they pafs out of the drop 
into the air. 


When rayi of light reeded from a drop of rain eemt 
to the rye, ihof are titlled ejfedual ’which are able to 
excite a fenfation. 

When rayt if light come out of a drop of rain, they will 
not be tjfedual, unleft they are parallel auJ coiiti- 
guout. 

There arc but few rays that can come to the eye at 
all : for fmcc the greatefl part of thofe rays which enter 
the drop XY (fig. 9.) between X and a, pafs out of 
the drop through the hinder furface p g ; only few are 
rcfledlcd from thence, and come out tJirough the nearer 
furface between a and y. Now, fneh rays as emerge, 
or come out of the drop, between a and Y, will be ia- 
cffedlual, unlefs they are parallel to one another, as r t» 
and qt-ATf, bccaufe fueh rays as come out diverging 
from one another will be fo far afui)dcr when they 
come to the eye, that all of them cannot enter the 
pupil; and the very few that can enter it will not h*’ 
S s fufficiciit 
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of the fufEcicnt to excite any feufation. But even rays, 
Rambow. ^hich are parallel, a« r t», y /, will' not be effeflual, 
uiilcfs tlure are fcveral of them contiguoua or very 
near to one another. The two rays rv and y / alone 
will not be perceived, though both of them enter the 
eye; for fo very few rays are not fufficient to excite a 
fenfation. 

tl'hfn rays of light come out of a drop of rain after one re- 
JleBion, tbofe will be eJeSual which are refleSed from 
the fame pointf and which entered the drop near to one 
another. 

Plate Any rays, zos banded, (fig. lo.) when they have 
I^C'CLX. pafled out of the air into a drop of water, will be re- 
fradted towards the perpendiculars bl, d I; and as the 
ray s b falls farther from the axis a v than the ray c d, 
j b will be more refradedthan cd} fo that thefe rays, 
though parallel to one another at their incidence, may 
deferibe the lines 3 e and e after refradtion, and be 
both of them refledled from one and the fame point e. 
Now all rays, which are thus refledled from one and 
the fame point, when they have deferibed the lines ef, 
t g, and after reflcdlion emerge at f and g, will be fo 
refradled, when they pafs out of the drop into the air, 
as to deferibe the lines f h, g i, parallel to one another. 
If thefe rays were to return from e in the lines eb,ed, 
and were to emerge at b and d, they would be refradl- 
cd into the lines of their incidence b /, d c. But if 
thefe rays, iuftcad of being returned in the lines c b, 
e d, are rcfledled from the fame point e in the lines eg, 
ef, the lines of reflcdlion e g and ef will be inclined 
both to one another and to the furface of the drop : 
jutt as much as the lines e b and e d are. Firft, e b and 
e g make juft the fame angle with the furface of the 
drop: for the angle lex, which e b makes with the 
furface of the drop, is the complement of incidence, 
and the angle v, which eg makes with the furface, 
is the complement of reflcdlion; and thefe two 
are equal to one another. In the fame manner we 
might prove, that e d and e f make equal angles 
with the furface of the drop. Secondly, The angle 
b e d is equal to the angle f e g; or the refledlcd 
rays epef, and the incident rays be, de, arc equal* 
ly inclined to each other. For the angle of incidence 
b e Us equal to the'angle of reflexion gel, and the 
angle of incidciice d e Us equal to the angle of reflec¬ 
tion f e I; confequcntly, the difference between the 
angles of incidence is equal to the difference between 
the angles of reflcdlion, or i e I—d e Irzg e l—fe I, or 
b e d^g ef. Since therefore either the lines eg, ef, or 
the lines e b, e d, are equally inclined both to one an¬ 
other and to the furface of the drop ; the rays will be 
refradled in the fame manner, whether they were to 
return in the lines el, e d, or are refledled in the lines 
fgt ff But if they were to retuin in the lines eb,ed, 
the refradlion, when they emerge at b and d would make 
them parallel.. Therefore, if they arc refledled from 
one and the fame point e in the lines eg,ef, the refrac¬ 
tion, when they emerge at g and /, will likewife make 
them parallel. 

But though fuch rays as are reflrdlcd from the fame 
point in tire hinder part of a drop of rain, arc parallel 
to one another when they emerge, and fo have one 
condition that is requifite towards making them effec¬ 
tual, yet there is another condition rieccffary j for ravs 
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that arc effedlual, muft be contiguous at well as paral- Of the 
lei. And though rays, which enterthd drop in differ-^ R«inbovr. 
ent places, may be parallel when they emerge, thofe 
only will be contiguous which' enter it neariy at the 
fame place. 

Let XY (fig. 9,) he a drop of rain, a g the axif^ or 
diameter of the drop, and r a a ray of light that comes 
from the fun and enters the drop at the point a. This 
ray s a, becaufe it is perpendicular to both the furfa- 
ces, win pafs ftraight through the drop in the line 
a g h without being refradled ; but any collateral rays, 
fuch as thofe that fall about s b, as they pafs through 
the drop, will be made to converge to their axis, and 
palling out at a will meet the axis at h .* rays which 
fall farther from the axis than / b, fuch as thofe which 
fall about s e, will likewife be made to converge; but 
then their focus will be nearer to the drop than h. 

Suppofe therefore / to be the focus to which the rays 
that fall about s e will converge, any ray t e, when it 
has deferibed the line e 0 within the drop, and is tend¬ 
ing to the focus /, will pafs out of the drop at tlie 
point 0. The rays that fall upon the drop about 
more remote Hill from the axis, will converge to a fo¬ 
cus ftill nearer than i, as fuppufe at k. Thefe rays 
therefore go out of the drop at p. The rays, that fall 
Hill more remote from the axis, as s e, will converge 
to a focus nearer than It, as funpofe at /; and the ray 
s e, when it has deferibed the line e 0 within the drop, 
and is tending to /, will pafs out at the point 0. The 
rays that fall ftill more remote from the axis will 
converge to a focus ftill nearer. Thus the ray if will 
after refradlion converge to a focus at m, which is 
nearer than I} and having deferibed. the line fa with¬ 
in the drop, it will pafs out to the point n. Jyow here 
we may obferve, that as any rays s b or t rj^dfOl'-farther 
above the axis / n,the points n, or 0, where thdy pafs out 
behind the drop, will be farther above g ; or that, as 
the incident ray rifes from the axis t a, the arc ^ n 9 
iucreafes, till we come to feme ray r d, which paffes out 
of the drop atp / and this is the higheft point where 
any ray that faUs upon the quadrant or quarter a x can 
pafs out: for any rays te, or s f, that fall higher than 
t d, will not pafs out on any point above/, but at the 
points 0, or n, which are below it. Confequcntly,. 
though the arc g n 0/ inerrafes, whilft the diftance of 
the incident ray from the axis t nincreafes, till we come 
to the nj sd i yet afterwards, the higher the ray falls 
above the axis s a, this arc pp n g will decreafe. 

We have hitherto fpoken of the points on the hin¬ 
der part of the drop, where the rays pafs out of it 
but this was for the fake of determining the points 
from whence thofe rays are refledled, which do not 
pafs out behind the drop. For, in explaining the rain¬ 
bow, we have no farther reafon to confider thofe rays 
which go through the drop; Cnee they can never come 
to the eye of a fpedlator placed anywhere in the lines 
r V or qt with his face towards the drop. Now, as 
there are many rays which pafs out of the drop be¬ 
tween g and p, fo lome few rays will be reflected from 
thence: and confequcntly the feveral points between g 
and p, which arc the points where fome of the rays 
pafs out of the drop, arc likewife the points of rtflcc- 
tion for the reft which do not pafs out. Therefore, in 
refpedl of thofe rays which are refleded we may call 
g p the arc of refledtion’; and may fay, that this arc, 
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Of the of reflexion increfet. as the diftance of the incident 
Rainbow, ^ increafes, till wc come to the ray 

' / di the arc of riAeAion is n for the ray th^ it is o 
for the ray xr,. and for the ray t lU But after 
this, as the difiince of the incident ray from the axis 
X A increafes, tic arc of reflcflion decreafw; for o j 
Ic/s than pg '\% the arc of refleftion for the ray t e, and 
tig is :he are of rcfledlion for the ray tf. 

Frem hence it is obvious, that fome one ray, which 
falli above x J, may be reflected from the fame point 
w.th fome other ray which falls below x J. Thus, for 
inllance, the ray x !> will be refleded from the point n, 
and the ray x f will he refleSed from the fame point; 
and confequeutly, when the reflefled rays nr, nj, are 
refrafled as they pafs out of the drop at r and g, they 
will be parallel, by what has been fhown in the for¬ 
mer part of this propoiition. But fince the interme¬ 
diate rays, which enter the drop between xf and tt, 
are not refleAed from the fame point n, thele two rays 
alone will be the parallel to one another when they 
come out of the drop, and the intermediate rays will 
not be paiallel to them. And confequently thefe rays 
rv, qt, though they are parallel after they emerge at 
r and q, will not be contiguous, and for that reafon 
will not be elFe^ual; the ray x </ is rei1e£icd from f, 
which has been fliuwn to be the limit of the arc of re- 
flcdtion; fuch rays as fall jull above x d, and jud be¬ 
low x</, will be reflected from nearly the fame point 
p, as appears from what has been already (hown. Thefe 
rays therefore W'ill be parallel, becaufe they are refled- 
ed from the fame point p ; and they will likewife be 
contiguous, becaufe they all of them enter the drop 
at one and the fame place very near to d. Confe- 
qucntly, fuch rays as enter the drop at d, and are re- 
ile£ledl||^ p the Lmit of the arc of refle£iion, will 
be eifemwil; fince, when they emerge at the fore part 
of the drop between a and y, they will be both parallel 
and contiguous. 

If we can make out hereafter that the rainbow is 
produced by the rays of the fun which are thus refleft- 
cd from drops of rain as they fall whild the fun fliincs 
upon them, this propofition may ferve to (how us, that 
this appearance is not produced by any rays that fall 
upon any part, and are reflefted from any part of thofe 
drops: fince this appearance cannot be produced by 
any rays but thofe which are eifeclual; and effedinal 
rays mud always enter each drop at one certain place 
in the fore part of it, and mud likewife be rcilefled 
from one certain place in the hinder furface. 

When rays that are eJfeBual emerge from a drop of rain 
after one refieBion and two refraOions, thofe which are 
mof refrangiHe will, at their emetfon, make a left 
angle with the incident rayt than thofe do which are 
leaf refrangihle ; and by this meant the rays of different 
colours will be feparated from one another. 

Let fh and gt (fig. lo.) be cffeftual violet rays 
CCC1.X. emerging from the drop at fg ; and/«,^<' p, effedtual 
red rays emerging from the fame drop at the fame 
place. Now, though all the violet rays arc paralltl 
to one another, becaufe they are fuppofed cftedlual, 
and though all the red rays are likewife parallel to 
one another for the fame reafon ; yet the violet rays 
will not be parallel to the red rays. Thefe ray's, as 
they have different colours, and different degrees of rc- 
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frangibility, will diverge from ohe another ; any vio- Of dw 
let ray g i, which emerges at g, will diverge from Rainbow. 
any red ray gp, which emerges at the fame place. 

Now, both the violet ray g!, apd the red ray g p, as 
they pafs out of the drop of water into the air, wU be 
refracted from the perpendicular le. But the violet 
ray is more refrangible than the red one t and for that 
reafon g i, or the refracted violet ray, will make a 
greater angle with the perpendicular than gp the re¬ 
fracted red ray; or the angle 1^0 will be greater than 
the angle pg 0. Suppofe the incident ray x i to be 
continued in the direction x i, and the violet ray ig 
to be continued backward in the direction t k, till it 
meets the incident ray at k. Suppofe likewife the 
red ray pg to be continued backwards in the fame 
manner, till it meets the incident ray at w. The angle 
it t ii that which the violet ray, or moll refrangible 
ray at its emerfion, makes with the Incident ray ; and 
the angle ^ w x is that which the red ray, or leaft re¬ 
frangible ray at its emerfion, makes with the incident 
ray. The angle i i x is Icfs than the angle pwt. For, 
in the triangle, g w i, g w s, orp w t, is' the external 
angle at the bale, and g kw or i i s h one of the in¬ 
ternal oppufite angles; and either internal oppofitc 
angle is lefs than the external angle at the bafe. ( Enc. 

D. I. Prop. 16.) What has been fliown to be true of 
the rays and gp might be fhown in the fame man¬ 
ner of the rays /h and / n, or of any i.tlicr lays that 
emerge refpectively parullcl to gi and gp. But all 
the cffectu^ violet rays are parallel to g i, and all tlie 
effectual red rays are parallel to gp. I'herefore the 
effectual violet rays at their emerfion make a lefs angle 
with the incident ones than the effectual red ones. 

And for the fame reafon, in all the other forts of rayr, 
thofe which are moll refrangible, at their emerfion from 
a drop of rain after one reilertlon, will make a lefs 
angle with the incident rays, titan thofe do uliieh aie 
lefs refrangible. 

Or otherwife : When the i-ays ^ i and gp emerge at 
the fame point g, as they both come out of water into 
air, and confequently are refracted from the perpen¬ 
dicular, inilead of going llraight forwards in the line 
eg continued, they will both be turned round upon the 
point from the perpendicular 0. Now it is eafyto 
conceive, that either of thefe lines might be turned in 
this manner upon the point g as upon a centre, till 
they became parallel to x ^ the incident ray. But if 
either of thefe lines or rays wire refracted fo much 
from ^ 0 as to become parallel to x b, the ray fo mucii 
refracted, would, after emerfion, make xio angle with 
xi, becaufe it would be parallel to it. And coiifc- 
quently that ray which Is mull turned round upon the 
point g, or that ray which is moll refrangible, will af¬ 
ter emerfion be ncarcll parallel to the incident ray, or 
will make the lead angle with it. The fame may be 
proved of all other rays emerging parallel to g i and 
g p refpectively, or of all encctual rays; thofe which, 
are moll refrangible will after emerfion make a lefs 
angle with the incident rays, than thofe do which are 
leall refrangible. 

But fince the effectual rays of different colours make 
different angles with x f at their emerfion, they will be 
feparated from one another: fo that if the eye was 
placed in tlic )oentafghi, it would receive only rays of 
one colour from the drop xagv i and if it was placed^ 

Ssa ia 
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Of the in the beam /«■«/, it would rectivt only rays of fome 
R^ipbow. other colour. 

’ The angle s w p, which the Icaft refrangible or red 
raya make xvitii the incident ones when they emerge fo 
as to be eifeiElua!, is found by calculation to be 42 de> 
grecs 2 minutes. And the angle s k i, which the moil 
refrangible rays make with the incident ones when 
they emerge fu as to be elTcdlua], is found to be 40 de> 
grees 17 minutes. The rays which have the interme¬ 
diate degrees of refrangibility, make with the incident 
ones intermediate angles between 42 degrees 2 minutes, 
and 40 digrees 17 minutes. 

If a Ime is fupptftd to he drawn from tie centre of the 
fan tbroagb the eye of ikefpetUUor, tbe angle which any 
tJf Hual ray, after two refrattions and one tejlehlion, 
makes with the incident ray, will he equal to the angU 
which it makes with that line. 


Wate 

cx:ti.x. 


Let the eye of the fpeftator be at i, (fig. 10.) afSd 
let j / be the line fuppofed to be drawn from the centre 
of the fun through the eye of tlie fpeftator ; the angle 
g i t, which any effediual ray makes with this line, will 
be equal to the angle i k s, which the fame ray makes 
with the incident rays h or si. If r/' is a ray coming 
from the centre of the fun, then fince^f is fuppofed 
to be drawn from the fame point, thefe two lines, up¬ 
on account of the remotenefs of the point from whence 
they are drawn, may he looked upon as parallel to 
•ne another. But the riglit line k i crolTiiig thefe 
two parallel lines tvill make the alternate angles equal. 
(Euc. B. I. I’rop. 2<j.) Therefore k it or g i t is equal 
to r / /. 


When the fun Jhines upon the drops of rain as they are 
falling, the rays that come from tltofe drops to the eye 
of a fpi flator, after one reJieSion and two refrattions, 
produce the primary ratal ow. 
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Two rain If the fiM ihines upon the rain as it falla, there are 
bowi fecn commonly fecn.two bows, as AFB, CHD, (fig. 11.) ; 
at ance. jf cloud and rain doss not reach over that whole 
fide of the iky where the bows appear, then only a 
part of one or of both bows is fecn in that place 
where the rain falls. Of thefe two bows, the innermoil 
AFB is the more vivid of the two, and this is called 
the primary Bow, The outer part TFY of the pri¬ 
mary how is red, the inner part VEX is violet ; the 
intermediate parts, reikoning from the red to the vio¬ 
let, arc orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo. Sup- 
pofe the fpeiJiator’s eye to be at Q, and kt LOP be 
an imaginary line drawn from tbe'centre of the fun 
through the eye of the fpeflator ; if a beam of light S 
fomir.g from the fun falls upon any drop F ; and the 
rays that emerge at F in the line FO, fo an to be ef- 
liTtual, make an angle FOP of 42° 2' w'ith tbe line 
LP ; then thefe {ffectual rays make an angle of 42® 2' 
with the incident rays, by the preieding propofition, 
and confcquently thefe rays will be red, fo that the 
drop F will appear red. All the other rays, w'hith 
ennerge at P’, and wnuM be itf ctual if they fell upon 
the eye, are nfr.icied more tli.ni the red ones, and 
confeqncntly will jiafs above the eye. If a beam of 
light S falls upon the drop E ; and the rays that 
criv rgc at E in the line EO, fo as to be effectual, 
make an angle KOP of qo" 17' with the line LP ; 
then tiicfe e^ectuul rays make likiwife an angle of 
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40“ 17' W'ith the incident rays, an^the drop E will Of the 
appear of a violet colour. All the d|bcr rays, which 
emerge at E, and would be efiectoal\f they came to' 
the eye, are refracted lefs than the dokt ones, and 
therefore pal's below the eye. The iutlrmediate drops 
be'wecii F and £ will for the fame real'ous be of the 
intermediate colours. 

Thus we have ihown W'hy a fet of drops from F to 
E, as they are falling, lliould appear of the prisjary 
colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, tnd 
violet. It is uot necefiaiy that the feveral drops, which 
produce thefe colours, fhould all of them fall at exactly 
the fame diilance from the eye. The angle FOP, for 
itiftance, is the fame whether the diftance of the drop 
from tbe eye is OF, or whether it is in any other part 
of the line OF fomethiiig nearer to the eye. And 
whilft the angle FOP is the fame, the angle made by 
the emerging and incident rays, and confequently the 
colour of the drop, will be the fame. This is equally 
true of any other drop. So that although in the 
figure the drops F and £ are reprefented as falling 
perpendicularly one under the other, yet this is not 
neceflary in order to prodiifs the bow. 

‘But the coloured line FE, which we have already 
accounted for, is only the breadth of the bow. It itiU> 
remains to be ihown, why not only the drop F Ihould 
appear red, but why all the other drops quite from A 
to B in the arc ATFYB ihould appear of the fame" 
colour. Now it is evident, that wherever a drop of 
rain is pbaced, if the angle which the ctfectual lays 
make with the line LP is equal to tbe angle FOP, 
that is, if the angle which the effectual rays make 
with the incident rays is 42° 2', any of thofe drops 
will be red, for tbe fame rcafon that the drop F is of 
th is colour. 

If FOP was to turn round upon the line C^To that 
one end of this line ihould always be at the eye, and 
the other be at P oppofite to the fun ; fuch a motion ' 
of this figure would be like that of a pair of con.paifes 
turning round upon one of ihc legs OP with the open¬ 
ing FOP. In this revolution the drop F would de- 
feribe a circle,' P would be the centre, and ATFYB 
would be an arc in this circle. Now iince, in this mo¬ 
tion of the line and drop OF, the angle made by FO 
with OP, that is the angle FOP,'continues the fame; 
if the fun was to iliine upon this drop as it revolves, 
the eifectual rays would make the fame angle with the 
incident rays, in whatever part of the arc ATFYB the 
drop was to be. Therefore, whether the drop is at 
A, or at T, or at Y, or at B, or wherever tlfc it is in 
this whole arc, it would appear red, as it docs at F.— 

The drops of rain, as they fall, are not indeed turned 
round in this manner: but then, as innumerable of 
them are falling at once in right lines from the cloud, 
whilft one drop is at F, there will be others at Y, at 
T, at B, at A, and in every other part of the arc 
ATFYB : and all thefe diops will be red for the lame 
reafon that the drop F would have been red, if it had 
been in the fame place. Therefore, when the fuii ihines 
upon the rain as it falls, there will be a red arc ATFY B 
oppofite to till' fun. In the fame manner, hccaule the 
drop E is violet, we might prove that any other drop, 
which, whilft it is falling, is in any part of the arc 
AVEXB, will be violet; and confcquently, at the fame 
time that the red arc ATFYB appears, there will like- 
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* violet fc AVEXB b<;low or within it. I'E 
Rambow .jg (etwecn thcfc two coloured arcs; and 

from wliat iiasacen faid, it follows, that the intenne- 
diate fpace beWeen thefe two arcs will be filled up 
with arcs of ■‘he intermediate colours, orange, yeUow, 
blue, green, and indigo. All thefe coloured arcs to¬ 
gether inak( up the primary rainbow. 

7 lje /riinaty rainbow it never a greater arc than a fc- 
mUirele. 

Plate Since the line LOP is drawn from the fun through 
CCCLX fpeftator, and fince P (fig. 9.) is the 

ao; centre of the rainbow j it follows, that the centre of 
Why the the rainbow is tJways oppofite to the fun. The angle 
arc of tie FOP is an angle of 42° a', as was obferved, or F the 
primary higheft part of the bow is 42° 2' from P the centre of 

tocTcf”'^ ** 4** P centre 

greater of the rainbow, which is oppofite to the fun, will 
thanafemi.be more than 42° 2' below the horizon; and coii- 
circle. fcquently F the top of the bow, which is only 42® 2' 
from P, will be below the horizon; that is, when 
the fun is more than 42° 2' high, no primary rain¬ 
bow will be feen. If the fun is fofflething lefs than 
42“ 2' high, then P will be fomething lefs than 42® 
below the horizon ; and confcquently F, which is only 
42® a' from P, will be juft above the horizon; that 
is, a fmall part of the bow at this height of the fun 
w ill appear clofe to the ground oppofite to the fun. If 
the fun is 20® high, then P will be 20® below the ho¬ 
rizon : and F the top of the bow, being 4a® 2' from 
P, will be 22® 2' above the horizon; therefore, at 
this height of the fun, the bow will be aa arc of a 
circle w'hofe centre is below the horizon ; and confe- 
qucntly arc of the circle which is above the hori¬ 
zon, or||Wbow, will be lefs than a femicircle. If the 
fun is iif 11 ^ horizon, then P, the centre of the bow, 
W'ill be in the oppofite part of the horiicca ; F, the top 
of the bow, will be 42® 2' above the horizon; and the 
bow itfelf, becaufe the horizon pnffes through the 
centre of it, will be a femicircle. More than a fcml- 
circle can never appear; becaufe if the bow was more 
than a femicircle, P the centre of it muft'be above tlic 
horizon ; but P is always oppofite to the fun, there¬ 
fore P cannot be above the horizon, unTcfs t)ie fun is 
below it i and when the fun is fet, or is below the ho¬ 
rizon, it caunot iliine upon the drops of rain at they 
fall; and confcqneiitly, when-the fun is below the ho¬ 
rizon, no bow at all can be feen. 

H^ben the rays of the fun fall upon a drop of rain, feme 
of them, after two r,Jle 3 iont and two refraSiont, may 
tome to the eye of 4 fpe 3 alor, who has his bad to¬ 
wards the fun and his face towards the drop. 

If HGW (fig. 12.) is a drop of rain, and parallel 
rays coming from tlie fun, as a si, y w, f.ill upon the 
lower part of it, liicy will be refiaifted towards the 
peqicnditulai 8 vl, w I, as they tiitcr into it, and will 
deftribe fomt. faah lines as sj h, w i. At h and ,• great 
part of thtfc rays will pnf.i oat of the drop; but tome 
of them will be rtfleoted fro.m thcuoe in the lines h f, 
ig. At/and,f again, great part of the rays that 
w'ere refleited thither will pal’s out of the drop. Hut 
tliefi rays will trjt cone to the lyc of a fpeelator at 
c. Howcvci-, lure sguin all the rays will not pafs 
out i but fume few will be reficcltd from / and j,-, in 
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feme fucb lines as f d, gh} and thefe, when they Of tho 
emerge out of the drop of water into the air at b and 
</, w'ill be refraAed from the perpendiculars, and, de- 
fcnbiiig the liius dt, bot may come to the eye of the 
fpcflator who has his back towards the fun and his 
face towards the wiop. 

Theji rays, which are pnrallil to one another after they 

have been cnee refraHcd and once reJleSed in a elrop of 

rain, will le ejfe 3 ual when they emerge after two r$- 

franioas and two refledions. 

No rays can be effeflual, unlefs they are contigu¬ 
ous nnd parallel. From what was faid, it appears, that 
when rays come out of a drop of rain contiguous to 
one another, either after one or after two refleftions, 
they mull enter the drop nearly at one and the fame 
place. And if fuch rays as arc contiguous arc piu-al- 
lel after the firft rellcdlion, they will emerge parallel, 
and therefore will be effeClual. Let sn ami yw be 
contiguous rays which come from the fun, and are pa¬ 
rallel io one another when they fall upon tiie lower 
part of the drop, fuppofe thefe rays to be refrarted 
at V and w, and to be fefleded at h and i; if they 
are parallel to one another, aa hf, g i, after this firll 
reflection, then, after they arc relleifted a fecond time 
from f and g, and refracted a fecond time as they 
emerge at d and b, they will go out of the drop paral¬ 
lel to one another in chc-lines^/ and bo, and will there¬ 
fore be effectual. 

The rays zn, yw, are refraCted towards the perpen¬ 
diculars vl, wl, when they enter the drop, and will be 
made to converge. As thefe rays arc veiy oblique, ■ 
their focus will not be far from the furfacevw. If this 
focus is at k, £he rays, after they have paffed the focus, 
will diverge from thence in the directions ih, ii; and 
if ki is tlie principal focal diftance of the conenvc 
reflecting furface h i, the reflected rays h f, ig, will be 
parallel. Thefe rays e/, ig, arc rtfleCleJ again from 
the concave furface fg, and will meet in a focus at e, 
fo that g e will be the principal focal diftance of this 
reflefting furface f g. And becaufe h i and fg are parts' 
of the lame fpberc, the pnncipal focal didaiices.cr and 
k i will be equal to one another. When the rays have 
palTed the focus e, they will diverge from thence in the 
lilies ed, eb; and we arc to fliow, tliat when they emerge 
at d and b, and arc refraCted there, tiicy will become 
parallel. 

Now if the rays vk, wk, when they have met at k, 
were to be turned back again in the directions kv, h w, 
and were to emerge at v and w, they would be refraCl- 
cd into the lines of their incidence, vz, wy, and there¬ 
fore would be parallel. Hut fince ge is equal to it, as 
lias already been Ihown, the rays ed, eb, tiiat diverge 
from r, fail in the fame manner upon the drop at d and 
b, as the ray', kv, ixo, would fall upr:n it at v and w; 
and ed, eb, are juft as niiioli inclined to the refracting 
furface db, as l-v, kw, would he to the liirf.iec v w,. 

From lieace it follow >, tliat the rays ed, eb, emerging 
at JauJ h, will be rtfiaCted in the fame muiiner, and 
will have the fame direclion in rerpret of one anotber, 
as Lxt, Lw, would have, i'ut kv and !:w would be pa¬ 
rallel after tcfnCiion. I'herel’ore I'/'/and eb will emerge 
in lines dp, b 0, h as to be p'ralkl to oar another, and 
couLqucntly f.> at to hr .ir.rtu.-il.. 
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Of the When rays that art tJeSual emerge from a drop of rain 
Rumbovr. refleRiotu and tvie rrfraBiont, thofe <mhkh 

are mojl refrangible will at their emerfou make a 
greater angle with the incident rays than thofe do 
which are leojl refrangible i and by this means the 
rays of different eolours will be feparated from one an¬ 
other, 

riate If rays of different colours, which are differently re- 
CCCi.X. frangible, emerge at any point h (fig. iz.), theferays 
will not be all of them equally refraAed from the per¬ 
pendicular. Thus, if j 0 is a red ray, which is of all 
others the Icaft refrangible, and ^ m is a violet ray, 
which is of all others the moff refrangible; when thefe 
two rays emerge at it the violet ray will be refraded 
more from the perpendicular b x than the red ray, and 
the rcfraAed angle xt m will be greater than the reffaA* 
ed angle xho. From hence it follows, that thefe two 
rays, after emerfion, will diverge from one another. 
In like manner, the rays that emerge at d will diverge 
from one another; a red ray will emerge in the line 
dp, Oi violet ray in the line dt. So that though all the 
effedual red rays of the beam bdmtoxt parallel to one 
another, and all the efi'edlnal red rays of the beam bdop 
are likewife parallel to one another, yet the violet rays 
will not be parallel to the red ones, but the violet 
beam will diverge from the red beam. Thus the 
rays of dill'crent cofours will be feparated from one 
another. 

This will appear farther, if we confider what the 
propofition affirms. That any violet or moll; refran¬ 
gible ray will make a greater angle with the incident 
rays, than any red or leall refrangible ray makes with 
the fame incident rays. Thus if y en is an incident ray, 
h m a violet ray emerging from the point b, and bon 
red lay emerging from the fame point ; the angle 
which the violet ray makes with the incident one is 
y r tn, and that which the red ray makes with it is y / o. 
Now yrm is a greater angle than y to. For in the tri- 
angle brs the internal angle br t h Icfs than b ty the 
external angle at the bafe. (Fuel. B. I. Prop. t6.) 
But y rm is the complement oi hr s or of i ry to two 
right ones, and y r o is the complement of h ty to two 
right ones. Therefore, fince bry is Icfs than^/y, 
the complement of b ry to two right angles will be 
grerter than the complement of b ty to two right an¬ 
gle I; ory rm will be greater than yto. 

Or otherwife : Both the rays b o and b m, when they 
arc refrafled in paffing out of the drop at b, are turned 
round upon the point b from the perpendicular b x. 
Now either of thefe lines bo or bm might be turned 
round in this manner, till it made a right angle with 
y w. Confequeiitly,that ray which is moR turned round 
upon b, or which is moR refraAed, will make an angle 
with y w, that will be nearer to a right one than that 
ray makes with it wliich is leaR rurned round upon b, 
or which is leaR refraffed. Therefore that ray which 
is moR reflated will make a greater angle with the 
incident ray than that which is leaR refracted. 

But fince the emerging rays, as they' arc differently 
refrangible, make dimrent angles with the fame inci¬ 
dent ray y w, the refraAion which they fuffer at etner- 
fion will feparate them from one another. 

The angle yrm, which the rooR refrangible or vio¬ 
let rays make with the incident oncs^ is found by cal- 
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dilation to be 54® f ; and the angl^ «, whidh the Of the 
leaR refrangible or red rays make w\h the incident Rainbow* 
ones, is found to be 50® 57': the anles, wliich the' 
rays of the intermediate colours, indi^ blue, green, 
yellow, and orange, make with the incRpit rays, are 
intermediate angles between 54* 7' and 57'. , 

Jf a line is fuppofed to be drawn from the tenire of the 
fun through the eye of the fpeSator ; the angle vthich, 
after two refraOiont and two refeSions, any ejfe^ual 
ray mates with the incident ray, will he equal to the 
angle which it mates with that line. 

Ifyw (fig. la.) is an incident ray, horn effeAual 
ray, and y n a line drawn from the centre of the fun 
though 0 the eye of the fpedator ; the angle y so, 
which the effeAual ray makes with the incident ray, 
is equal to ton the angle which the fame cffeAual ray 
makes with the line y n. For y 40 and qn, confidered 
as drawn from the centre of the fun, arc parallel; b 0 
croffes them, and confequently makes the alternate 
angles yto, son, equal to one another. Buck B. I 
Prop. *9. 

When the fun fbines upon the drops of rain as they are 
falling, the rays that come from thefe drops to the eye 
tf a jpeRator, after two reneRions and two refraSions, 
produce the fecondary rainbow. 

The fecondary rainbow is the outermoR, 
fig. 11. When the fun ihines upon a drop of rain ram- 

and the rays HO, which emerge at H fo as to be ef- bow p^u- 
feAiuI, make an angle HOP of 54° 7' with LOP aeedbjr twa 
line drawn from the fun through the eye of the fpec-”®'^*®"* 
tutor} the fame effeAual rays will make likewife 
an^le of 54® 7' with the incident rays S, and the rays 
which emerge at this angle are violet ones, by what 
was obferved above. Therefore, if the fpeAator’s eye 
is at O, none but violet rays will enter it: for as all 
the other rays make a lefs angle with OP, they will 
fall above the fpcAator’s eye. In like manner, if the 
effcAual rays that emerge from the drop G make'an 
angle of yo® 57' with the line OP, they wiU likewife 
m^e the fame angle with the incident rays S; and 
confequently, froi;n the drop G to the fpcAator’s eye 
at O, no rays wiff'ii^ome but red ones; for all the other 
rays making a greater angle with the line OP, will 
fall below the eye at O. For the fame reafon, the rays 
emerging from the intermediate drops between H and 
G, and coming to the fpeAator’s eye at O, will emerge 
at intermediate angles, and therefore will have the in¬ 
termediate colours. Thus if there are feven drops from 
H to G inclufively, their colours will be violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red. This coloured 
line is the breadth of the fecondary rainbow. 

Now, if HOP was to turn round upon the line OP, 
like a pair of compaffes upon one of the legs OP with 
the opening HOP, it is plain from the foppofition, 
that, in fuch a revolution of the drop H, the angle 
HOP would be the fame, and confequently the emer¬ 
ging rays would make the fame angle with the inci¬ 
dent ones. But in fuch a revolution the drop would 
deferibe a circle of which P would be the centre, and 
CNHRD an arc. Confequently, fince, when the drop 
is at N, or at R, or anywhere elfe in that arc, the 
emerging rays make the fame angle with the incident 
ones as when the drop is at H, the colour of the drop 

will 
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Of the will 1 >e the famrto an eye placed at O* whether the 
Rainbow, jg gj ^ at H, or at R, or anywhere elfe in 
' that arc. Now though the drop does not thus turn 
round as it faU. and does not pais through tlie feyeral 
parts of this sc, yet, fince there arc drops of rain fall- 
ing^ercTy whffe at the fame time, when one drop is at 
H, there wil.’ be another at R, another at N, and others 
in al! parts «f the arc; and thefe drops will all of them 
be rblct-coloured, for the fame reafon that the drop 
H irould have been of this colour if it had been in any 
of thofe places. In like manner, as the drop G is red 
when it is at G, it would likcwife be red in any part 
of the arc CWGQD ; and fo will any other drop 
when, as it is falling, it comes to any part of that arc. 
Thus as the fun ihines upon the rain, whilft it fails, 
there will be two arcs produced, a violet-coloured one 
CNHRD, and a red one CWGQD ; and for the fame 
reafons the intermediate fpace between thefe two arcs 
will be filled up with arcs of the intermediate colours. 
All thefe arcs together make up the fccondary rain¬ 
bow. 

, 77 ^r colours of the fccondary rainlovt are fainter than 
thofe of the primary rainbow ; and are ranged in the 
contrary order. 

Why the The primary rainbow is produced by fuch rays as 
colours of have been only once reflected ; the fecondary rainbow 
the fecon- [g produced by fuch rays as have been twice reflected. 

every reflection feme rays pafs out of the drop 
fainter then without being reflected; fo that the uftener the 

thofe of the ”7* are reflected, the fewer of them arc left. There- 
primvy, fore the colours of the fecondary bow are produced by 
ud ranged fewer rays, and confequently will be fainter, than the 
ms eon- colours of the primary bow. 

irary or er. the primary bow, reckoning from the outflde of 
it, the colours are ranged in this order; red, orange, 
yellow, men, blue, indigo, violet. In the fecondary 
bow, reckoning from the outfide, the colours are violet, 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. So that the 
the red, which is the outermoft or higheft colour in the 
primary bow, is the innermoft or loweft colour in. the 
fecondary one. 

Now the violet rays, when they emem-lb as to be 
effectual after one reflection, mau; a lefs angle with 
Plate incident rays than the red ones} confequently the 
CeeXX. violet rays make a lefs angle with the lines OP (fig. t J. jt 
thaI^the red ones. But, in the primary rainbow, the 
rays are only once reflected, and the angle which the 
effectual rays make with OP is the diftance of the co¬ 
loured drop from P the centre of the bow. Therefore 
the violet drops, or violet arC, in the primary bow, will 
be nearer to the centre of the bow than the red drops 
or r«d arc; that is, the innemuft colour in the pri. 
niary bow will be violet, and the outermoft colour will 
be red. And, for the fame reafon, through the 
whole primary bow, every colour w'ill be nearer to 
the centre P, as the rays of that colour are more re¬ 
frangible. 

But the violet rays, when they emerge fo as to be 
effectual after two refiedlions, make a greater angle 
with the incident rays than the red ones; confequently 
the violet rays will make a greater angle with the line 
OP, than the red ones. But in the fecondary rain¬ 
bow the rays are twice reflefled, and the angle which 
effeAual rays make with OP is the diflance of the co- 
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loured drop from P the centre of the bow. ThereforcThespp#- 
the violet drops or violet arc in the fecondary bow will 
be farther from the centre of the bow, than the red " 
drops or red arc ) that is, the outermoft colour in the 
fecondary bow will be violet, and the innermoft co¬ 
lour will be red. And, for the fame reafon, through 
the whole fecondary bow, every colour will be further 
from the centre P, as the rays of that colour are more 
refrangible. 

§ z. Of Coronas, ParbeUa, Sie. 

Under the articles Cosona and Pashelioh, a 
pretty full account is given of the diSerent hypo- 
tlicfes concerning thefe phenomena, and likewife of 
the method by w'hich thefe hypothefes are fupported, 
from the known laws of refraSion and rrflelftion | to 
which therefore, in order to avoid repetition, we muft 
refer. 

§ 3 ' Of the apparent Place, Diflance, Magnitude, and 
Motion of OhyeSs. 

Pbilofophers in general had taken for granted, that 
the place to which the eye refers any vifible object 
feen by refie&iun or refra^ion, is that in which the 
vifual ray meets a perpendicular from the objedt upon 
the reflefting or refradting plane. But this method-jj^ 
of judging of the place of objeds was called in que- 
’ ftioii by Dr Barrow, who contended that the argu-theory re- 
ments brought in favour of the opinion were nut con-fpedting 
clufive. Thefe arguments arc, that the images of‘l'®*PP** 
objeds appear ftraight in a plane mirror,, but curved in 
a convex or concave one: that a ftraight thread, when” “ ^ **' 
partly immeried. perpendicularly in water, dues not 
appear crooked as when it is obliquely plunged into 
the fluid; but tliat which is within the water Teems to' 
be a continuation of tliat which is without. With re- 
fpedt to the refle^d. image, however, of a perpen¬ 
dicular right line from a convex or concave mirror, 
he fays, that it is not eafy for the eye to diftinguifli 
the curve that it really makes ; and that, if the ap¬ 
pearance of a perpendicular thread, part of which is- 
plunged in water, be dofely attended to, it will not 
favour the common bypothdls. If the thread is of any 
fliiniag metal, as filver, and viewed obliquely, the 
image of the part immerfed will appear to detach it- 
fclf fenfibly from that part which is without the water, 
fo that it caunot be true that every objed appears to- 
be in the fame place where the refraded ray meets the 
perpendicular; and the lame obfervation,. he thinks, 
may be extended to the cafe of refledion. Accord¬ 
ing to thit writer, we refer every point of an objed 
to the place from which the pencils of light, that 
give us the image of it, iffuc, or from which they 
would have iflued if no reflecting or refracting fub- 
ftance intervened. Purfuing this principle, he pro¬ 
ceeds to inveftigate the place in which the rays ifliiing 
from each of the points of an object, and which reaeli 
the eye after one reflection or refraction, meet; and 
he found, that the refracting furface was plane, 
and the refraction was made from a denfer medium 
into a rarer, thofe rays would always meet in a place 
between the eye and a perpendicular to the point 
of incidence. If a convex iniror be ufed, the cafe will, 
be the fame ; but if the mirror be plane, the rays will 
meet in the perpendicular, and beyond it if it be con¬ 
cave.. 
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Thsappa* cave.- He alfo determined, according to thefe prin* 
eiples, wliat form the image of a right line will take, 
obUAs. prefented in diH'creiit mannci a to a fpheri- 

• I - ^. cal mirror, or when it is feen through a refrafting 
medium. 

Probable st Dr Barrow thought the maxim which ' 
he endeavoured to eUablifl), concerning the fuppofed 
place of vifible obJe£ts, he has the candour to mention 
an objection to it, and to acknowledge that he was not 
able to give a fatitfa^ory folution of it. It is this. 
Let an objedt be placed beyond the focus of a convex 
lens j and if the eye be clofc to the lens, it will appear 
confufed, but very - near to is true place. If the eye 
be a little withdrawn, the confuiion will increafe, and 
the object will feem to come nearer; and when the 
eye is near the focus, the cunfufion will be exceeding¬ 
ly great, and the object will feem to be dole to the 
eye. But in this experiment the eye receives no rays 
but tbofc that are converging : atid the point from 
which they ilTue is fo far from being nearer than the ob¬ 
ject, that it is beyond it; notwithftanding which, the 
abject is conceived to be much nearer than it is, though 
no very diftinct idea can be formed of its precife di- 
ilance. It may be obferved, that in reality, the rays 
falling upon the eye in this cafe in a manner quite dif* 
ferentfrom that in which they fall upon it in other cir- 
cumllatices, we can form no judgment about the place 
fiom which theyiffne. This fiibject was afterwards 
taken up by Berkeley, Smith, Montucla, and others. 

M. de*la fevcral valuable obfervations 

Hire’s ob- concerning the dillance of viftblc objects, and various 

fervations other phenomena of vifion, which are well worth our 
notice. He alfo took particular pains to afcertaiii the 
manner in which the eye conforms itfclfto the view of 
objects placed at different diilances. He enumerates 
five circumftanccs, which affift us in judging of the 
dillance of objects, namely their apparent magnitude, 
the ilrength of the colouring, the direction of the two 
eyes, the pnralln.x of the objects, and the diffinctnefs 
of their fin.ill parts. Painters, he fays, can only take 
advantage of the two fii ll-tnentioned circuinllanccs, 
and therefore pictures can never perfectly deceive the 
eye ; but in the decorations of theatres, they, in fome 
inealui'c, make ufe of them all. The lize of objects, 
and the ftrength of ihoir colouiing, arc diminiflied in 
pniporlioii to the cliftaiicc at which they are intended 
to appear. Parts of the fame object which arc to ap- 
j)car at different diftnnees, as columns in an order of 
arclihcclure, are drawn upon different planes, a little 
temevedfrom one another, that the two eyes may be 
obliged to change their direction, in order to diliin- 
guilii the parts of the nearer plane from thofe of the 
more i emote. The linall diilance of the planes fervis to 
make a fmall paralla;;, by changing ihe itoHtiou of l-.e 
eye ; and as we do not priftrve a diftinct idea of the 
quantity of parallax, correfponding to tlie different di- 
Itaiices of objects, it is fufficient that we perceive there 
is a parallax, to be convinced that thel'c planes arc 
ilillaiit from one anullier, without determining what 
that dillaiicc is ; and as to the hill circumftancc, viz. 
the dillinctueft! of the fraall parts of objects, it is of no 
ufe in difeovering the deception, on account of the- 
falfe light that is thrown upon tliefc decorations. 

To iliefe obfervations concerning deceptions of 
ftght, we fl’.all add a fiinilar one of M. Ic Cat, who 
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took notice that the rcafon why we insgine objcAs to The appa- 
be larger when they are feen thruugr« mift, is the *■*"* pl-ieSf 
dimnels or obfeurity withwhich they Ve then obieas. 

this’ circumilance being affociated witmthe idea of . 
great dillance. This, he fays, is confirms by our be- . 
ing furprifed to find, upon approaching ibeh obje^s, M. le Cat's 
that they are fo much nearer to us, as well^s fo much aecount of 
fmaller, than we had imagined. ^ 

Among other cafes concerning vifion, which 
under the conlideration of M. de la Hire» he 
tions one which is of difficult folution. It is whehti 
candle, in a dark place, and fituated beyond the 
limits of diilindt vifion, is viewed through a very nar¬ 
row chink in a card; in which cafe a contidcrable 
number of candles, fometimes fo many as fix, will be 
feen along the chink. This appearance he aferibes to 
fmall irregularities in the furface of the humours of 
the eye, the effect of which is not fenfible when rays 
arc admitted into the eye through the whole extent of 
the pupil, and coufequently one principal image effaces 
a number of fmall ones; whereas, in this cafe, caeh 
of them is formed feparately, and no one of them is fo 
cunfiderable as to prevent the others from being per¬ 
ceived at the fame time. 

There are few pcifons, M. de la Hire obferves, ■ 
who have both their eyes perfetlly equal, not only 
with rcfpedl to the limits of dillinft vifion, but alfo 
with refpedl to the colour with which objeSs appear 
tinged when they are viewed by them, efpectslly it 
one of the eyes has been expofed to the impreffion of 
a ftrong light. To compare them together in this rc- 
fpe£l, he direfls us to take two thin cards, and to 
make in each of them a round hole of a third or a 
fourth of a line in diameter, and, applying one of them 
to each of the eyes, to look through the holes on a 
white paper, equally illuminated, when a circle of 
the paper will appear to each of the eyes, and, placing 
the cards properly, thefe two circles may be made to 
touch one another, and thereby the appearance of the 
fame objefl to each of the eyes may. be comparetl fo 
the greateft advantage. To make this experiment 
W'ith the greateft exaftnefs, it is neccffsry, he ■ fays, 

^(Kat the eyes be kept Iliut fome time before the caidt 
be applied to them. 

M. de la Hire firft endeavoured to explain'tbe caufe 
of thofe dark fpots which feem to float ^fore the eyes^ 
efpecially thofe of old people. They are raoft vilibie 
when the eyes arc turned towards an uniform white 
objeft, as the fnow in the open fields. If they be 
fixed when the eye is fo, this philofopher fuppofed 
that they were occafioned by extravafated blood upon 
the retina." But he thought that the moveable fpots 
were occafioned by opaque matter floating in the a- 
qiicous humour of the eye. He thought the vitreous 
humour was not fufficiently limpid for this piirpofe. 

By the following calculation, M. de la Hire gives 
us an idea of the extreme fenfil'ility of the optic nerves. 

One ii..iy fee very cal’iiy, .it t!ie dillance of 400c toifes, 
the fail of a wind mill, (t feet in diameter; and the eye 
being fuppofed to be an inch in diameter, the picture 
of this fail, at the bottom of tire eye, will be of 
an inch, which is lefs than the 666th part of a line, and 
is about the 66vh part of a common hair, or the 8th 
part t'f a fingle, thread of filk. So fmall, therefore, 
muft one of the fibres of the optic nerve ];;.C| which' he 
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Appu-ent fajra is blmioft inconceivaUci fince each o? thefe fibres 
is a tube that contains fpiritSi If birds perceive di- 
cfuajeat. objects as vrell as men, which be thinks veiy 
probable, he obferves that the fibres of their optic 
jjj nerves rauft be much finer than ours. 

Bcrktlry’s The perfon who firft took much notice of Dr Bar- 
account of roiS*s hypothcfiB was the ingenious Dr Bericelcy, bifhop 
meni'f'frn Cl®yuc» who diftinguiflied himfclf fo much by the 
ed* concern-which heilarted to the reality of a material 
ij»|{ and by lus oppofition to the Newtonian doc- 

by coofufed trine of fluxions. In his Eflay towards a new Tlieory 
Tifioa. of Vifion, he obferves, that the circle formed upon the 
retina, by the rays which do not come to a focus, 
produce the fame confufion in the eye, whether they 
crofs one another before they reach the retina, or 
tend to do it afterwards : and therefore that the 
judgment concerning diftance will be the fame in both 
the cafes, without any regard to the place from which 
the rays originally iflued ( fo that in this cafe, as, by 
receding from the Icus, the confufion, which always 
accompanies the nearnefs of an object, increafes, the 
mind will judge that the objeci comet nearer. 

Eaiith’s ac- ^ut, fays Dr Smith, if this be true, the objefi ' 
count. ought always to appear at. a lefs diftance fram the eye 
than that at which objects are feen diftindly, which 
is not the cafe: and to explain this appearance, as 
well as every other in which a judgment is formed 
' concerning diftance, he maintains, that we judge of it 
b^ the apparent magnitude of objeds only, or chiefly ;' 
fo that, iiiice the image grows larger at we recede from 
the lens through which it is viewed, we conceive the 
objed to come nearer. He alfo endeavours to (how, 
that, in all caf«( in which glaflcs are ufed, we judge 
of diftance by the fame (imple rule } from which he 
concludes univerfally, that the apparent diftance of 
an object feen in a glefs is to its apparent diftance 
feen by the naked eye, as the apparent magnitude to 
Uie naked eye is to its apparent magnitude in the glafs. 

But that we do nut judge of diftance merely by the 
angle tinder which objects ate feen, is an obfervation 
as old as Alhavxn, «mo mentions fevcral inftanccs, in 
which, though the angles under which objects appear 
to be different, the magnitudes ate univerfally and in- 
tobjeAed deemed not to be fo. And Mr Robins 

’by Mr Ro-clearly (hows the hy^thefis of Dr Smith to be con- 
bins. traty to fact in the moft common and (imple cafes* 
III niicrafcopes, he fays, it is impoflible that the eye 
(houid judge the object to be nearer than the diftance 
at which it has viewed the object itfelf, in proportion 
to the degree of magnifying. For when the micro- 
feupe magnifies much, this rule would place the image 
at a diftance, of which the light cannot poffibly fonn 
any opinion, as being an interval from the eye at 
which no object can be feen. In general, he fays, he 
believes, that whoever looks at an object through a 
convex glafs, and then at the object itfelf without 
the glafs, will find it to appear nearer in the latter 
Cafe, though it be magnified in the glafs; and in the 
fame trial with the concave glafs, though by the glafs 
the object be diminidied, it will appear nearer through 
the glafs than without it. ‘ 

But the moft convincing proof that the apparent 
diftance of the image is not determined by its apparent 
■ magnitude, is the following experiment. If a double 
eonvex glafs be held upright before fome luuiiiioiu 
VoL. Xni. Part I. 
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objefi, as a candle, there will be feen two images, Apparact 
one ere£t, and the other inverted. The firft is made 
Amply by reflcflioii from the neared furface, the “ *“ 

fccond by refleftion from the farther furface, the rays 
undergoing a refraction from the firft furface both be¬ 
fore and alter the reflection. If this glafs has not too 
(hurt a focal diftance wlien it is held near the object, 
the inverted image will appear larger than the other, 
and alfo nearer; but if the glafs be carried off from 
the obJcC\, though the eye remain as near to it as be¬ 
fore, the inverted image will diminiih fo much fafteC 
than the other, that, at length, it will appear very 
much lefs than it, biit (till nearer. Here, fays Mr 
Rabins, two images of the fame fubJeCt arc feen under 
one view, and their apparent dlitances immediately 
Compared ; and here it is evident, that thofe diftances 
havr no iiecefl'ary connexion with the apparent mag¬ 
nitude. Kc allo (hows how this experiment may be 
made Hill more convincing, by ftitking a piece of 
paper on the middle of the lens, and viewing it through 
Rfliorttube. 

M. Bouguer adopts the general maxim of Dr Bar-M. Bou. 
row, in fuppofiiig that wc refer objects to the place uuer iidoi't* 
from which the pencils of rays fcemingly converge att’rii.irrow's 
their entrance into the pupil. But wlicn rays ilTuc*' 
from below the furface of a vefl'cl of water, or any 
other refracting medium, he finds that there arc always 
two dilFcrent places of this feemiiig convergence ; one 
of them of the rays that ifl'ue from it in the fame ver¬ 
tical circle, and therefore fall with difftrent degrees of 
obliquity upon the furface of the retracting medium ; 
and another, of thofe that fall upon the furfaec witli 
the fame degree of obli([uity, entering the eye l.nerally 
with refpcA to one another. Sometimes, he fays, 
one of thefe images is attended to by the mind, and 
fometimes the other, and diilerent images may be ob- 
ferved by diiferent perfons. An object plunged in 
water aflbrds an example, he fays, of tins duplicity of 
images. 

If BA b (fig, I,) be part of the furface of water, Plate 
and the object be at O, there will be two images of'CCCLXh 
it in two difl’crent places ; one at tJ, on the ciuiftic 
by refraction, and the other at E, in the perpendicu¬ 
lar AO, which is as much a cauftic as the otlicr line. 

The former image is vilildc by the rays ODM, O </ m, 
which are one higher than the other, in their progreis 
to the eye ; whereas the imago at K is made by the 
rays ODM, Off, which enter the eye laterally. 'L’liis, 
fays he, may ferve to explain the difiicalty of F.ither 
Tacquet, Barrow, Smith, and many other authors, 
and which Newton hiuifelf confidcred as a very difli- 
eUlt problem, though it might not be abfolutely iiifo- 
luble. 

G. W. Kraft has ably fupporled the opinion of Dr 
Barrow, that the place of any point, feen by reflec¬ 
tion from the furface of any medium, is that in. which 
rays iffuiiig front it, infinitely near to one another, 
would meet ( and coafidcring the cafe of a diftunt oh- 
jcA, viewed in a concave mirror, by an eye very near 
to it, when the image, according to Euclid and other 
writers would be between the eye and the objeiJl, and 
the rule of Dr Barrow cannot be applied ; he fays 
that in this cafe the fpcculum may be con(idered as 
a plane, the eifect being the fame, only the image is 
more obfeure. 

T t Dr 
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Apparent Dr Porterfield gives a diftind and comprehenfive view 
pUee, Is’t. of the natural methods of judging concerning the df- 
of chiefs. 

^ * The conformation of the tyCf he obferves, can be 
XXt Poner- to US with refpeA to pbjedts that are placed 

ticld's view without the limits of diftindl- vifion. As the objedtj 
of the lub- however, does then appear more or lefs confufed, ac> 
r cording as it is more or lefa removed from thofe li¬ 

mits, this confufion afllAs the mind in judging of the 
diAance of the object; it being always eAcemed fo 
much the nearer, or the farther off, by how much 
’ the confufion is greater. But this confufion hath its 
limits alfo beyond which it can never extend; for 
when an ohjeA is placed at a certain diAance from the 
eye, to which the breadth of the pupil bears no fen- 
ilblc proportion, the rays of light that come from a 
point in the objed, and pafs the popil, arc fo little di¬ 
verging, that they may be confidered as parallel. For 
a pidturc on the retina will not be fenfibly more con- 
fnfed, though the objedl be removed to a much greater 
dIAance. 

The moA univerfal, and frequently the moA fure 
means of Judging of the diAance of objedls is, he fajss, 
the angle made by the optic axis. For our two eyes 
are like two different Aations, by the affiAance of which 
BiAances are taken; and this is the reafon why thofe 
perfons who are blind of one eye, fo frequently mifs 
their marks in pouring liquor into a glafs, fnufflng a 
candle, and fuch other adions as require that the di- 
Aance be exadly diAinguiAied. To convince ourfelves 
of the ufifulnefs of this method of judging of the di¬ 
Aance of objects, he direds us to fufpeud a ring in a 
thread, fo that its fide may be towards us, and the hole 
iu it to the right and left hand ; and taking a fioali 
rod, crooked at the end, retire from the ring two or 
three paces, and having with one hand covered one of 
our eyes, to endeavour with the other to pafs the crook¬ 
ed end of the rod through the ring. This, fays he, 
appears very eafy ; and yet, upon trial, perhaps once 
in ICO times we fliall not fucceed, efpecially if we 
move the rod a little quickly. 

Our author obferves, that by perfons rccoUeding 
the time when they began to be fubjed to the mil- 
takes above-mentioned, they may tell when it was 
that they loA the ufc of one of their eyes j which 
many perfons are long ignorant of, and which may be 
f See ■ circumAance of foroe confequence to a phyfician f, 
q’ljj. q{ tjiij fecond method of judging of diAances 
3<(o. Dechales limited to 120 feet; beyond which, he fays, 
we are not feniible of any difference in the angle of the 
optic axis. 

A third method of judging of the diAance of oh- 
jeds, confiAs in their apparent magnitudes, on which 
To much Arefs was laid by Dr Smith. From this 
change in the magnitude of the image upon the reti¬ 
na, we cafily judge of the ^diAance of objeda, as often 
as we are etherwife acquainted with the magnitude of 
like objeds theinfclves ; but as often as we are igno¬ 
rant of the real magnitude of bodies, we can never, 
from their apparent magnitude, form any judgment of 
their diAance. 

From this we may fee why we are fo frequently de¬ 
ceived in our eAimates of diAance, by any extraordi¬ 
nary nkagnitudes of objeds feen at the end of it; as, 
in travelling towards a large city, or a caAle, or a ca¬ 
thedral church, or a mountain larger than ordinary, 
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we fancy them to be neardr than (re find them to be. Appsrent 
This aUo is the resfon why animals, and all fmall ob- pbee, b’c. 
jeds, feen in valleys, contiguous to large mountains, ”1° . 

appear exceedingly fmall. For we think the moun¬ 
tain nearer to us than if it were fmaller; and we 
Atould not be furprifed at the fmallnefs of the neigh¬ 
bouring animals, if we thought them farther v>ff. 

For the fame reafon, we think them exceedingly 
fmall, when they are placed upon the tup of a moun¬ 
tain, or a large building; which appear nearer to 
us than they really are, on account of their extraor¬ 
dinary fize. Jig 

Dr Jurin clearly accounts for our imagining objeds, Whyobjeftt 
when feen from a high building, to be fmaller than feen from 
they are, and fmaller titan we fancy them to be when* *?j8,** 
we view them at the fame diAance on level ground. fmaUw 
is, fays he, becaufe we have no diAind idea of diAance 
in that diredion, and therefore judge of things by their are. 
pidures upon the eye only ; but cuAom will enable us 
to judge rightly even in this cafe. 

Let a boy, fays he, who has never been upon any 
high building, go to tlie top of the monument, and 
look down into the Areet; the objeds feen there, as 
men and borfes, will appear fo fmall as greatly to fur- 
prife him. But 10 or 20 years •after, if in the mean 
time he has ufed himfelf now and then to look down 
from that and other great heights, he will no longer 
find the fame objeds to appear fo fmall. And if he 
was to view the fame objeda from fuch heights as fre¬ 
quently as he fees them upon the fame level with him- 
fclf in the Areets, he fuppofes that they would appear 
to him juA of the fame magniti^ from the top of 
the monument, as they do from g iehidow one Aory 
high. For this reafon it is, that Aatues J^ilaccd upon 
very high buildings ought to be made of f larger fize 
than thofe which are feen at a nearer diAabce ; be¬ 
caufe all perfons, except architeds, are apt to imagine 
the height of fuch buildings to be muen leis than it 
really is. 

The fourth method by which Dr Porterfield fays 
that we judge of the diAance of objeds, is the force 
with which their colour Arikes upon our eyes. For if 
we be affured that two objeds arc of a fimilar and like . 
colour, and that one appears more bright and lively 
than the other, we judge that the brighter objed is the 
nearer of the two. 

The fifth method confiAs in the different appearance 
of the fmall parts of objeds. When thefe parts appear 
diAind, we judge that the objed is near; but when 
they appear confufed, or when they do not appear at 
all, we judge that it is at a greater diAance. ■ For the 
image of any objed, or part of an objed, diminilhes a» 
the diAance of it increafes. 

The fixth and laA method by which we judge of 
the diAance of objeds is, that the eye does not repre- 
fent to our mind one objed alone, but at the fame 
time all thofe that are placed betwixt us and the prin¬ 
cipal objed, whofe diAance we are confidering; and 
the more this diAance is divided into feparate and dt- 
Aind parts, the greater it appears to be. For this 
reafon, diAances upon uneven furfaccs appear lefs than 
upon a plane: for the inequalities of the furfimes, 
fuch as hills, and holes, and rivers, that lie low and 
out of fight, either do not appear, or hinder the parts 
that lie behind them from appearing; and fo the whole 
apparent diAance it diminUhed by tl;e parts that da 

not 
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A]>piu-ent not appear in it. This is the reafon that the banks of 
P^“» a river appe.-ir contiguous to a diftant ey«i when the 
river is low and not Sen. 

Dr Porterfield very well explains fcveral fallacies in 
.Several fal* vihon depending upon our tniftaking the diftances of 
iacics of vi* olye&s. Of this kind, he fays, is the appearance of 
fiou ex- parallel lines, and Jong villas confining of parallel 
flamed. ^ows of trees ; for they feera to converge more and 
more as they are farther extended from the eye. The 
reafon of this, ho fays, is becaufe the apparent mag¬ 
nitudes of their perpendicular intervals are ^rpetually 
diminilhing, while, at the fame time, we miftake their 
dillance. Hence we may fee why, when two parallel 
rows of trees {land upon an afeent, whereby the more 
remote parts appear farther oiF than they really are, 
becaufc the line that meafurcs the length of the villas 
now appears under a greater angle than when it was 
horizontal, the trees, in fuch a cafe, will feem to con¬ 
verge lets, and fometimes, inllead of converging, they 
will be thought to diverge. 

For the fame reafon that a long villa appears to 
converge more and more the farther it is extended 
from the eye, the remoter parts of a horizontal walk 
or a long floor will appear to afeend gradually; and 
obje£ls placed upon it, the more remote they are the 
higher they will appear, till the lafl be feen on a level 
with the eye; whereas the ceiling of a long gallery 
appears to defeend towards a horizontal lind, drawn 
from the eye of the fpeflator. For this reafon, alfo, 
the furface of the iba, feen from an eminence, feems 
to rife higher ini higher the farther we look ; and the 
upper parts of hij^ buildings feem to (loop, or in¬ 
cline forwards over the eye below, becaufe they feem 
to approach towards a vertical line proceeding from 
the fpeflator's eye ; fo that ftatnes on the top of fuch 
buildings, in order to appear upright, mufi recline, or 
bend backwards. 

Our author alfo (hows the reafon why a windmill, 
feen from a great diftance, is fometimes imagined to 
move the contrary Way from what it really does, by 
our taking the nearer end of the fail for the more re- 
mote. The uncertainty wc fometimes find in the 
courfe of the motion of a branch of lighted candles, 
turned rotind at a diftance, is owing, he fays, to the 
fame caufe; as alfo our fometimes miftaking a convex 
. for a concave furface, more efpccially in viewing feals 
and impreliions with a convex glafs or a double mi- 
crofeope ; and laftly, that, upon coming in a dark 
night into a ftreet, in which there is but one row 
of lamps, we often miftake the fide of the ftreet they 
are on. 

Far more light was thrown upon this curious fub- 
jeft by M. Bouguer. 

Great light Tlie proper method of drawing the appearance of 
thrown up. two rows of trees that (hall appear parallel to the eye, 
on this fub- ig a problem which has cxercifcd the ingenuity of fc- 
by M. philofophers and mathematicians. That the ap- 
parent magnitude of olnedls decreafes with the angle 
under which they are feen, has always been acknow- 
ledged. It is alfo acknowledged, that it is only by 
cuftom and experience that wc learn to form a judge¬ 
ment both of magnitudes and diftances. But in the 
application of thcle maxims to the above mentioned 
problem, all perfons, before M. Bouguer, made ufe 
of the real dillance inllead of the appi.v.'nt one; by 
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which only the mind can form its Judgment. And it 
is mantfell, that, if any circtunilances contribute to 
make the dillance appear otherwife than it is in 
reality, the apparent magnitude of the objefl will be 
afie£led by it; for the fame reafon, that, if the mag¬ 
nitude be mifapprehended, the idea of the diftance 
will vary. 

For want of attending to this diftinAion, Tacquet 
pretended to demonftrate, that nothing can give the 
idea of two parallel lines (rows of trees for inilancc) 
to an eye fituated at one of their extremities, but two 
hyperbolical curves, turned the contrary way; and 
M. Varignon maintained, that in order to make a villa 
appear of the fame width, it mud be made narrowei, 
inllead of wider, as it recedes from the eye. 

M. Bouguer obferves, that very great diftances, and 
thofe that arc confiderably lefs than they, make nearly 
the fame imprellion upon the eye. We, therefore, al¬ 
ways imagine great diftances to be lefs than they are ; 
and for this reafon the ground plan of a long villa al¬ 
ways appears to rife. The vifual rays come in a de¬ 
terminate dire£lion ; but as wc imagine that they ter¬ 
minate fooner than they do, we neoeffiirily conceive 
that the place from whicli they ift'ue is elevated. Every 
large plane, therefore, as AB, (fig. 2.) viewed by an 
eye at O, will feem to lie in fiieh a direftion as Ai ; 
and confequmtiy lines, in order to appear truly parallel 
on the plane AB, imift be drawn fo as that they would 
appear parallel on tlic plane A</, and be from thence 
projefted to the plane AB. 

To determine the inclination of the apparent ground- 
plan AJ to the true ground-plan AB, our ingenious 
author direfts us to draw upon a piece of level ground 
two ftraight lines of a fufficient length (for which pur- 
pofe lines faftened to fmall ilicks are very cunveuient), 
making an angle of 3 or 4 degrees with one another. 
Then a perfon, placing htmfcif within the angle, with 
his back towards the angular point, mull walk back¬ 
wards and forwards till he can fancy the lines to be 
parallel. In this iituation, a line drawn from the point 
of the angle through the place of his eye, will con¬ 
tain the fame angle with the true ground-plan which 
this docs with the apparent one. 

M. Bouguer then (hows other more geometrical 
methods of determining this inclination ; and fays; 
that by thefe means he has often found it to be 4 or 5 
degrees, though fometimes only 2 or 24. degrees. The 
determination of this angle, he obferves, is variable ; 
depending upon the manner in which the ground is il¬ 
luminated and the intcnfity of the light. The colour 
of the foil is alfo not without its influence, as well at 
the particular conformation of the eye, by which it is 
more or lefs affefled by the fame degree of light, and 
alfo the part of the eye on which the objed is painted. 
When, by a flight motion of his head, he contrived, 
that certain parts of the foil, the image of which fell 
towards the bottom of his eye, fliould fall towards the 
top of the retina, he always thought that this apparent 
inclination became a little greater. 

But what IS very remarkable, and what he fays be 
can afiure his reader may be depended upon, is, that 
if he look towards a rifing ground, the difference be¬ 
tween the apparent grcund.plan and the true one will 
be much more confidcrable, fo that they will fome¬ 
times make an angle of 25 or 30 degrees. Of this he 
T t 2 had 
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had m<'ide frequent obfervations. Mountains, he fays, 
begin to be inueceflible when their (ides make an angle, 
from 35 to 57 degrees with the horizon, as then it is 
not pulhblc to climb them but by means of flones or 
( 1 ,rubs, to ferve as ileps to Its the feet on. In thefc cafes, 
b<ith he and his companions always agreed that the ap- 
p ireiit inclination of the lide of the mountain was 6o or 
70 degrtfs. 

I'hcfc deceptions are reprefented in fig. 3. in which, 
when the ground-plan AM, or AN, is much inclined, 
the apparent ground-plan Am, or An, makes a very 
large angle with it. On the contrary, if the ground 
dips below the level, the inclination of the apparent to 
the true ground-plan diminilhes, till, at a certain degree 
of the fh'pc, it becomes nothing at all; the two plans 
AP and being the fame, fo that parallel lines drawn 
upon them would always appear fo. If the inclina¬ 
tion bcloiv the horizon is carried beyond the fituation 
AP, the error w.ll iucrcafe ; and what is very remark¬ 
able, it will be on the contrary fide ; the apparent plan 
Ar being always below the true plan AR, fo that if a 
perfoii would draw upon the plan AK lines that (hall 
appear parallel to the eye, they mull be drawn converg¬ 
ing, and not diverging, as is ufual on the level ground ; 
bccaufe they muft be the projections of two lines ima¬ 
gined to be parallel, on the plan Ar, which is more in¬ 
clined to the horizon than AR. 

Thefe remarks, he obferves, are applicable to differ¬ 
ent planes expofed to the eye at the fame time. For if 
1 >I 1 , fig. 4. be the front of a budding, at the diftance 
•f A 15 from the eye, it will be reduced in appearance to 
tiie dittaiicc Ab; and the front of the building will be 
/'/>, rather inclined towards the fpeitator, unlefs the di- 
(laiice be inconfidcrable. 

After making a great number of obfervations upon 
this fubjeef, our author concludes, that when a man 
flanus upon a level plane, it does not feem to rife fcnfibly 
but at fome diltance from him. The.jipparent plane, 
tliL'i-cfurc, has a curvature in it, at that diflance, the 
form of which is nut very eafy to determine i fo that a 
man (lauding upon a level plane, of infinite extent, will 
imagine that he Hands in the centre of a bafon. This 
is alfo, in iome incaTiire, the cafe with a perfou Hand¬ 
ing upon the kvclof the fea. 

He concludes with obferving, that there is no diffi¬ 
culty in drawing lines -according to thefe rules, fo as to 
have any given effift upon the eye, except when fome 
parts of the prv'fpeft are very near the fpecbator, and 
others vei-y diHant from him, bccaufe, in this cafe, re¬ 
gard mull be had to the conical or conoidal figure of a 
tarfare. A riglit line palling at a fmall diilance from 
tlie obferver, and below the level of his eye, in that cafe 
almoH. always appears fcnfibly curved at a ccrt.uii di- 
Hauec from the eye ; and alraull all figures in this cafe 
arc fubjetl to fome complicated optical al'.cration to 
which the rubs ofperfpetlivehave not as yet been ex¬ 
tended. If a circle be drawn near our feet, and W'ithin 
that part of the ground which appears level to us, it 
will always ajipear to be a circle, and at a vci7 coiifi- 
derable diHauce it will appear an rllipfe ; but between 
thefe two lltuations, it will nut appear to be either the 
one or the other, but will be like one of tliofe ovals of 
Defcartes, which is mure curved on one of its ltdet 
than the other. 

. On thefe principles a parterre, which appears dif- 
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torted when it is fecn in a low fituation, appears per- .Apparent 
fedly regular when it is viewed from a balcony or 
any other eminence. Still, however, the apparent ir- 
regularity takes place at a greater diHance, while the 
part that is near the fpe6tator is exempt from it. . If 
AB, fig. 5. be the ground-plan, and An be a per¬ 
pendicular, under the eye, the higher it Is fituated, at 
O, to the greater diHance will T, the place at which 
the plane begins to have an apparent afeent along Ti, 
be removed. 

All the varieties that can occur with refped to the 
vifible motion of objcAs, are thus fuccindlly fumtned 
up by Dr Porterfield under eleven heads. 

1. An objeiSl moving very fwiftly is not fecn, unlefs 
it be very luminous. Thus a cannon ball is not feen if 
it is viewed iranfvcrfely : but if it be viewed accord¬ 
ing to the line it deferibes, it may be feen, bccaufe its 
pidlore continues long on the fame place of the retina; 
which, therefore, receives a more fenfible impreffiod 
from the objedl. 

2. A live coal fwnng binfkly round in a circle ap¬ 
pears a continued circle of fire, becaufc the impreffions 
made on the retina by light, being of a vibrating, and 
confcqucntly of a lading nature, do not prefeiitly pe- 
rifli, but continue till the coal performs its whole cir¬ 
cuit, and retui-ns again to its fbi mer place. 

3. If two objefts, unequally diHant from the eye, 
move with equal velocity, the more remote one will, 
appear the Hower; or, if their celerities be propor¬ 
tional to. theic diftances,. they will appear equally 
fwift. 

4. If two objedls, unequally diHant from the eye, 
move with unequal velocities in the fame direflioii, 
their apparent velocities are in a ratio compounded of 
the diredl ratio of their true velocities, and the reci¬ 
procal one of their diHancea from the eye. 

3. A vifible objedl moving with any velocity appears- 
to be at red, if the fpace deferibed in the interval of 
one fecond be imperceptible at the diHance of the eye; 

Hence it is that a near objedl moving very (lowly, as 
the index of a clock, or a remote one very fwiftly, at 
a planet, feems to be at red. 

6. An objedl moving with any degree of velocity, 
will appear at rcH, if the fpace it runs over in a fe- 
cond of time be to its diHance from the eye as i to 
1400. 

7. The eye proceeding Hraight from one place to 
another, a lateral objedl, not too far off, whetlicr on 
the right or left, will feem to move the contraiy 
way. 

8. The eye proceeding (Iraight from one place to 
another, and being fenfible of its motion, diHant objedls 
will feem to move the fame way, and witli the fume ve¬ 
locity. Thus, to a perfon running eaHwards, the moon 
on his right hand appears to move the fame way, and 
with equal fwiftnefs ; for, by reafou of its diHance, its 
image continues fixed upon the fame place of the re¬ 
tina, from whence we Imagine that the objedl moves 
along with the eye. 

9. If the eye and the objedl move both the fame way, 
only the eye much fwifter than the objedl, the lad will 
appear to go backwards. 

10. If two or more objeAs move with the fame velo¬ 
city, and a third remain at red, the moveable ones 
will appear jsed, and the quiefedut in motion the 

contrary 
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Apparent contrary way. Thus clouds moving very fwiftly, their 
preferve their iituatiun, and thejnoon to 
‘I" *■ move the contrary way. 

11. If the eye be moved with great velocity, lateral 
objeda at reft appear to move the contrary way. 
Thus to a perfon fitting in a coach, and riding brilkly 
through a wood, the trees fecin to retire the contrary 
way ; and to people iii a flup, &c. the Ihorcs feem to 

Vr Pmer. 

field’s at* * conclufion of thefe obfervations, our author 

count to explain another phenomenon of motion, 

je^v ap- which, though very common and well known, had 
pearing to mit, fi) far as he knew, been explained in a fatisfac* 
move to a nianner. It is this: Tf a ptrfon turns fwiftly 

foiwherhe’’”,”"**' without changing his place, all objeds about 
and they to move round in a circle the contrary way; 

ire both at and this deception continues not only while the perfon 
■eft- liimfclf moves round, but, which is more furprifing, 
it alfo continues for fonic time after he ceafis to 
move, when the eye, as well as the objeft, is at abfo- 
lute reft. 


The reafon why objeds appear to move round the 
contrary way, when the eye turns round, is not fo dif¬ 
ficult to explain ; for though, properly ♦peaking, mo¬ 
tion is not feen, as not being in itfelf the immediate 
ohjed of light; yet by the fight we eafily know when 
the image changes its place on the retina, and thence 
conclude that cither the ubjed, the eye, or both, are 
moved. But by' the fight alone we can never deteiv- 
mine how far this motion belongs to the objed, how 
far to the eye, or how far to both. If wc imagine 
the eye at reft, we aferibe the whole motion to the 
objed, tbough it be triily at reft. If we imagine the 
objed at reft, wc aferibe the whole motion to the 
eye, though it belongs entirely to the objed ; aad when 
the eye is in motion, though we are fcnfible of its 
motion, yet, if wc do not imagine that it moves fo 
fwiftly at it really dors, we aferibe only a part of the 
motion to the cy'e, and the reft of it wc aferibe to the 
objed, though it be truly at reft. This laft, he fays, 
is what happens in the prefent cafe, when the eye 
turns round ; for though we are fenfihle of the motion 
of the eye, yet wc do not apprehend that it moves fo- 
fall as it really does ; and therefore the bodies about' 
appear to move the contraiy way, as is agreeable to 


ex])cneucc. 

But the great difilculiy Hill remains, viz. Why,. 
after the eye ceafes to move, objeds fiiould, for fonie 
time, (till appear to continue in motion, though their 
pidiiics on the retina be truly at reft, and do not at 
all change their place. This, he imagined, proceeds 
from a miftake we are in with refped to the eye, 
which, though it he ahfolutely at reft, we neverthclefs 
conceive as moving the contrary way to tjiat in 
which it moved before; from which millnke, with re¬ 
fped to the motion of the eye, the objeds at reft will 
appear to move the fame way which the eye is ima¬ 
gined to move ; and, confeguently, will feem to con¬ 
tinue their motion for fotne time .after the eye is at 


accounts '* perliaps not juft. An ac- 

?orthisph*-fot'>it of this matter, which feems to us more faiis- 
nonwnon. fadory, has been lately given to the public by 
Dr Wells. “ Some of the older writers upon op¬ 


tics (fays this able philofopher) imagined the vifivc 
fpirils to be >>> Itead, as water is in a 
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veffel; which, therefore, when once put in motion by Appare.t 
the rotation of our bodies, inuil continue in it for I’'’*'''; 
fome time after this has ceafed ; aad to this re:d cir- 
cular movement of the vifive fpirits, while the body 
is at reft, they attributed tlie apparent motions of ob¬ 
jeds in giddinefs. Decbales faw the weaknefs of 
this hypothelis; and coiijedured, th.it the phenome¬ 
non might be c>wing to a i eal movement of the eyes; 
but produced no fact in proot of bis opinion. Dr Por¬ 
terfield, on the contrary, fuppofed the difliculty of 
explaining it to conlift in lliowing, why objeds at reft 
appear in motion to an eye which is alfo at reft. The 
fulution he oll'ered of this rcpreferitation of the pht- 
nomciion, is not only extremely ingenious, but is I 
believe the only probable one which can he given. It 
does not apply, however, to the fad which truly cx- 
ifts ; for T lliall immediately lliow, that the eye is not 
at reft, as he imagined. The laft author I know oP 
who has tuuclicd upon this fubjed is Dr Darwm. 

His words are, ‘ When any one turns round rapidly 
on one foot till he becoims dizzy, and falls ii|)ou the 
ground, the fp^lra of the ambient objeds continue to 
prefciit themfelves in rotation, or ajipear to librate, 
and he feems to behold them for fume time in mo¬ 
tion.’ 1 do not indeed pretend to underltand his <ipi. 
iiion fully ; but this much feems clear, that if fuch an- 
apparent motion of the furroundiiig objects depends in 
any way upon their fpcclra, or the iUulivc rejirel'ciila- 
tions of thofe objeds, ucc.afioticd by tlicir former im- 
prefiioiis upon the retinas, no limilar mution would he 
oblervcd, were wc to turn ourfelvcs round with oiii 
eyes lliut, and not to open them tillwc became giddy; 
for in this cafe, as die rurruundiiig objects could nut 
fend their pictures to the retinas, there would confe- 
quently be uo fpedi'a to picfeni themfelves afterward- 
in rotation. But whoever will make the experiment, 
will fiiid, that objeds about him appear to be equally 
in mution, when Iw has become giddy by-turning him- 
felf round, whether this has been done with his eyes 
open or Ihnt. I lhall now ventuie to propufe my own 
opinion upon this fubjed. 

“If the eye be at reft, wc judge an objed to betrjinn wha» 
in motion when its picture falls in I'liceeeding times up-ilata we 
on different parts of the retina ; and if the eye be in vifi- 
motioii, wc judge an object to be at reft, as long 
the change in the place of its picture upon the ictina,„f„jf,„ 
holds a certain correfpondeiice with the change of the at rtft. 
eye’s politinii. I.et us now I’upporc the eye to be in- 
motion, while, from fome difordcr in the fyftciti of 
fetifatioii, we are either w’ithout thuie feelings which 
indicate the various pofilions of the eye, or are nut 
able to attend to them. It is evident, that in i'ueh a- 
Hate of things an olycct at reft mutt appear to be in 
motion, liuce it fends in fucccediiig times its picture 
to different parts of the retina. Aud this feems to be 
what-happens in giddinefs, 1 was firft led to think- 
fo from obferving, that; during a lliglil fit of giddinefs 
I was accidentally feized with, a eolouied lpot, ooca- 
fioned by-looking ftcadily at a luniiiiuus body, and up¬ 
on which I happened at that moment to be making an 
experiment, was moved in a nianntr altogether inde- 
]iendeiit of the pofitiuiis 1 conceived my eyes to pof« - 
lefs. To determine this point, I again produced the 
fpot, by looking fome time at the flame of a candle : 
then turning myfelf round till 1 became giddy, 1 futU 
denly difeoutinued tlii* motion, aud directed my ryes 
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Appannt to llu- middle of a fiicct of pnj)cr, fixed upon the wall 
r’ “*5' (P*^* appeared upon the 

*> o»K '»• paper, but only for a moment; for it immediately af¬ 
ter feemed to move to one fide, and the paper to the 
other, irotwiilidandiiig 1 coneeived the pofition of my 
CurWmt ex-'-'T''® mean while unchanged. To go on 

periments with the experiment, when the paper and fpot had 
to urcviruii) proceeded to a certain dillance from each other, they 
dun. fiiddenly came together again ; and this fcparatioii and 
conjun^ion were alternately repeated a number of 
•times, tlie limits of the reparation gradually becoming 
Irfs, till at length the paper and fpot both appeared to 
be at reft, and the latter to be pnijeQed upon the mid¬ 
dle of the former. I found alfo, upon re]>cating and 
varying the experiment a litlli;, that when I had turned 
myfclf from hft to right, the paper moved from right 
to left, and the fpot confequcntly the contrary way ; 
but that when 1 had turned from right to left, the pa¬ 
per would then move from left to right. Thefe were 
the appearances obferved while I ftood ereft. When 
I inclined, however, my head in fuch a manner as to 
bring the fide of my face parallel to the horizon, the 
fpot and paper would then move from each other, one 
upward and the other downward. But all thefe phe¬ 
nomena demonftrate, that there was a real motion in 
my eyes at the time I imagined them to be at reft ; 
for the apparent fituatiun of the fpot, with refpeft to 
the paper, could not poilibly have been altered, with¬ 
out a real change of the pofition of thofc organa. To 
have the fame thing proved in another way, 1 defired 
a perfon to turn quickly round, till he became very 
giddy; then to ftop himmlf, and look ftedfaftly at me. > 
He did fo, and 1 could plainly fee, that although he 
thought his eyes were fixed, they were in reality mov- 
ing in their fockets, firft toward one fide and then to- 
,,, ward the other." 

A remark- explains a remarkable deception, 

ahU decep- by wliich a perfon fliall imagine an objeA to be on 
tion ex- the oppofite fide of a board, when it is not fo, and al- 
fo inverted and magnified. It is illuftrated by fig. 6. 

Plate** which D reprefents the eye, and CB a large 
CCCLXI. black board, pierced with a ftndl hole. £ is a large 
white board, placed beyond it, and ftrongly illumi¬ 
nated i and d a pin, or other fmall objed, held be¬ 
twixt the eye and the firft board. In thefe circum- 
ilances, the pin ftiaii be imagined to be at F, on the 
other fide of the board, where it will appear inverted 
and magnified ; becaufe what is in fa£I perceived, is 
the (hadow of the pin upon the retina ; and the light 
that is ftopped by the upper part of the pin coming 
from the lower part of the enlighteped board, and 
that which is ftopped by the lower part coming from 
the upper part of the board, the (hadow muft necef- 
farily be inverted with refpeft to the objeA. 

There is a curious phenomenon relating to vifion, 
which fome perfons have aferibed to tbe infleAion of 
light, but which Mr Melville explains in a very differ- 
ent and verf finiple manner. 

A curLui When any opaque body is held at the diftince of 
phnninie three or four inches from the eye, fo that a part of 
non expluin-fome more diftant luminous objefl, fuch as the win¬ 
ed by Mr ^ or tbe (lame of a candle, may be feen by rays 
Melville, pafljng it* edge, if another opaque body, nearer 
to the eye, be brought acrofs from the oppofite fide, 
the edge of the firft body will feem to fwcU out- 
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wards, and meet the latUr ; and in doing fo will in-Concavity 
tercept a portion of the luminous objett that was feen®^ 
before. ’ “ 

This appearance he explains in the following man¬ 
ner : Let AB (fig. 7.) reprefciit the luminous objeft 
to which the fight is dircfled, CD the more diitant 
opaque body, GH the nearer, and £F the diameter 
of the pupil. Join ED, FD, £C, FG< and produce 
them till they meet AB in K, N, M, and L. It is 
plain that the pans AN, MB, of the luminous objec‘l 
cannot be feen. But taking any point a between N 
aud K, and drawing <i D d, fince the portion </ F of 
the pupil is filled with light (lowing from that point, 
it muft be vifible. Any point i, between a and K, 
muft fill /F, a greater portion of the pupil, and there¬ 
fore mu(t appear brighter. Again, Any point e, be- 
tw'cen h and K, muft appear brighter than becaufe 
it fills a greater portion g F with light. The point K 
itfelf, and every other point in the fpacc KL, mull 
appear very luminous, (iiice they fend entire pencils of 
rays £KF, ELF, to the eye; and the vifible bright- 
nefs of every point from L towards M, muft decreafe 
gradually, as from K to N, that is, the fpaccs KN, 

LM, will apy«-ar as dim (hadowy borders, or fringes, 
adjacent to the edges of the opaque bodies. 

When the edge G is brought to touch tbe right 
line KF, the penumbras unite; and as foon as it 
reaches NDF, the above phenomenon begins; for it 
cannot pafs that right line without meeting fome line 
aD d, drawn from a point between N and K, and, by 
intercepting all the rays that fall upon the pupil, ren- • 
der it invifible. In advancing gradually to the line 
KD£, it win meet other lines iJ)f, «D^, &c, and 
therefore render the points i, e, &c. from N to K, fuc- 
ceflively invifible ; and therefore the edge of the fixed 
opaque body CD muft feem to fwell outwards, and 
cover the whole fpace NK; while GH, by its motion, 
covers MK. When GH is placed at a greater difiance 
from the eye, CD continuing fixed, the fpace OF to 
be palled ewer in order to intercept NK is Icfs; and 
therefore, with an equal motion of GH, the apparent 
fwelling of CD muft be quicker; which is found true 
by experience. 

If ML reprefent a luminous objed, and REFQ_ 
any plane expofed to its light, the fpace FQ will be 
entirely (haded from the rays, and the fpace F£ will 
be occupied by a penumbra, gradually darker, from 
E to F. Let now GH continue fixed, aiid CD move 

i iarallel to the plane EF; and as foon as it pafles the 
Ine LF, it is evident that the (hadow QF will feem 
to fwell outwards; and when CD reaches ME, fo as 
to cover with its (hadow the fpace RE, QF, by its 
extenfion, will cover F£. This is found to bold true 
likewife by experiment. 

§ ^. Of tie Concave Figure of the Sly, 

This apparent concavity is only an optical decep-PxtMt^of 
tion founded on the incapacity'of our organs of vifion the vifibls’ p 
to take ill very large diftances. Dr Smith, in his hoiison ou 
Complete Syftem of Optics, hath demonftrated, that,? 
if the furface of the earth was perfeAly plane, the di-“**’ 
fiance of the vifible horizon from the eye would fcarcc 
exceed the diftaiicc of 5000 times the height lof the 
eye above the ground, fuppofiiig tbe height of the 
eve between five and fix feet: beyond tliis diftance, 

aU 



.Concavity all objsAs would appear in the rlfible horizon. For, 
of theSky . OP be the height of the eye above the line PA 

^ drawn upon the ground ; and if an objefl AB, equal 
PUte *" height to PO, be removed to a diftance PA equal 
CCCLXI. to 5000 times that hefeht, it will hardly be vifible by 
fig. 8. reafon of the fmallnela of the angle AOB. Confe- 
quedtly any diftance AC, how great foever, beyond 
A, will be invifible. For fince AC and fiO are 
parallel, the ray CO will always cut AB in fome point 
D between A and B ; and therefore the angle AOC, 
or AOD, will always be lefs than AOB, and therefore 
Y AD or AC will be invifible. Confequently all obje^ls 

and clouds, as C£ and FG, placed at all diftances be> 
yond A, if they be high enough to be vifible, or to 
f^ubtend a bigger angle at the eye than AOB, will ap¬ 
pear at the horizon AB ; becaufe the diftance AC is 
ssS invifible. 

Why s long Hence, if we fuppofe a vail long row of obje£ls, or a 
tow ofeb- vaft long wall ABZY (fig. 9.), built upon this plane, 
jefti ap. jjj perpendicular diftance OA from the eye at O 
gears cirsu- equal to or greater than the diftance O a of the 
vifible horizon, it will not appear ftraight, but circular, 
as if it was built upon the circumference of the 
horizon a € e g-y : and if the wall be continued to an 
immenfe diftance, its extreme parts YZ will appear 
in the horizon at y s, where it is cut by a line Oy pa¬ 
rallel to the wall. For, fuppofing a ray YO, the 
angle YOj) will become infenfibly fmal). Imagine 
this infinite plane OAY y, with the wall upon it, to 
be turned about the horizontal line O like the lid of a 
box, till it becomes perpendicular, to the other half of 
the horizontal plane LMy, and the wall parallel to 
It, like a vaft ceiling overhead; and then the wall 
will appear like the concave figure of the clouds over¬ 
head. But though the wall in the horizon appear in 
the figure of a femicircle, yet the ceiling will not, 
but much flatter. Becaufe the horizontu plane was 
a vifible furface, which fuggefted the idea of the fame 
diftances quite round the eye: but in the vertical plane 
extended between the eye'and the ceiling, there is 
nothing that afieSs the fenfe with an idea of its parts 
but the cpmmon line Ojr; confequently the apparent 
diftances of the higher parts of the ceiling will be gra¬ 
dually diminilhed in alcendiog from that line. Now 
when the iky is quite overc^ with clouds at equal 
gravities, they will all float in the air at equal heights 
above the earth, and coBfequentiy will compofe a fur- 
face leferabling a large ceiling, as flat as the vifible 
furface of the earth. Its concavity therefore is not 
real, but apparent: and when the heights of the 
clouds are unequal, fince their real lhapes and magni¬ 
tudes are all unknown, the eye can feldom diftlnguiflt' 
the unequal diftances of thofe clouds that appear in the 
fame direAions, iinlefs when they are very near us, or 
are driven by contrary currents of the air. So that 
the vifible ihape of the whole furface remains alike in 
both cafes. And when the iky is either partly over- 
call or partly free from clouds, it is matter of faA that 
we retain much the fame idea of its concavity as when 
as9 it was quite overcaft. 

^frhy the The concavity of the heavens appears to. the eye, 
which is the only judge of an apparent figure, to be a 
■ ir lef portion of a ipherical furface than a hemifphere. 

SSwVL-* Smith fays, that the centre of the concavity is 

jBi/pbete. much below the eye: and by taking a medium among 


fevcral obfervations, he found the app.nrcnl diftance of Blt^^ co!ou^ 
its parts at the horizon to be generally between three ‘'^‘*** ®ky. 
and four times greater than the apparent diftance of 
its parts overhead. For let the arch ABCD repre-Fig. lo. 
feat the apparent concavity of the Iky, O the place of 
the eye, OA and OC the horizontal and vertical ap¬ 
parent diftances, whofe proportion is required. Firft 
obferve when the fun or the moon, or any cloud or 
liar, is in fuch a lituation at B, that the apparent arches 
BA, BC, extended on each fide of this objcA towards 
the horizon and zenith, feem equal to the eye ; then 
taking the altitude of the objed B with a quadrant, 
or a crofs ftaff, or finding it by aftronomy from the 
given time of obfervatiun, the angle AOB is known. 

Drawing therefore the line OB in the poiition thus 
determined, and taking in it any point B at plea- 
fure, in the vertical line CO produced downwards, 
feek the centre £ of a circle ABC, whofe arches BA, 

BC, intercepted between B and the legs of the right 
angle AOC, lhall be equal to each other; then will 
this arch ABCD ixprefent the apparent figure of the 
Iky. For by the eye we eftimate the diftance between 
any two objeAi in the heavens by the quantity of Iky 
that appears to lie between them ; as upon earth we 
eftimate it by the quantity of ground that lies be¬ 
tween them. The centre E may be found geometri¬ 
cally by conftrudling a cubic equation, or as quickly 
and fuificiently exaA by trying whether the chords 
BA, BC, of the arch ABC drawn by conjeflure arc 
equal, and by altering its radius B£ till they are fo. 

Now in making fevcral obfervations upon the fun, and 
fome others upon the moon and ftars, they feemed to 
our author to bifcA the vertical arch ABC at B, when 
their apparent altitudes or the angle AOB was about 
23 degrees; which gives the proportion of OC to OA 
as 3 to 10 or as I to 3-|- nearly. When the fun was 
but 30 degrees high, the upper arch feemed always lefs 
than the under one; and, in our author's opinion, al¬ 
ways greater when the fun was about 18 or 20 degrees 
high. 

J 5. Of the Blue Colour of the hhy, and of Blue and 
Green Shadow. 

S30 

The opinions of ancient writers concerning the co- Opiniom n£ 
lour of the fley merit no notice. The firft who gave sneieutt 
any rational explanation was Fromondus. By him it wfpcAing 
was fuppofed, that the bluenefs of the Proceeded 
from a mixture of the white light of the fun with the 
black fpace beyond the atmofpherc, where there is 
neither refradlion nor refleAion. This opinion pre¬ 
vailed very generally even in modem times, and was 
maintained by Otto Guerick and all his cotemporaries, 
who afieited, that wliitc and black may be mixed in 
fuch a manner as to make a blue. M. Buuguer had 
recourfe to the vapours diifufed through the atmo- 
fphere, to account for the refledlion of the blue rays 
rather than any other. He feems however to fuppofe,. 
that it arifes lirom the conftitutioa of the air itfelf, 
whereby the fainter coloured rays are incapable of 
making their way through any confiderable traft of it. 

Hence he is of opinion, that the colour of the air is 
properly blue; to which opinion Dr Smith feems alfo 
to have inclined. 

To this blue colour of the Iky is owing the appear¬ 
ance of blue and green ftiadows in the mornings and 

evening^. 
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Blue culour (voning!!.—^I’licfe v/crc firft taken notice of by M. 
Qf the Sky. 

in the month of July 1742, vrhen he obferved 
that the lhadows of trees tt hicli fell upttn a white wall 
Green lh»- green. He was at that time ilunding upon an 
dows obfer-*“dnenee, and the fun was fettiug in the cleft of a 
vtd by muuntfliii, fo that he appealed contiderably lower than 
M. ButTon. tbe hori/on. Tlie iky was clear, excepting in the 
well, Mliich, though free from chiutls, was lightly 
(liadrd with vapouis, of a yellow colour, inclining to 
red. 'I'htii the fnn itfelf was excecdiiigiy red, -Jind 
was feemingly at lead four times as large as he ap¬ 
pears to be at mid-day. In tliefe circnmllances, he 
f.tw very diRinftly the fliadows of the trees, which were 
_20 or 40 feet from the white wall, coloured with a 
light green inclining to blue. Tlic ftiadow of an ar¬ 
bour which was three feet from the wall, was exact¬ 
ly diawn upon it, and looked as if it had been 
newly painted with verdigrife. This appearance lad¬ 
ed near five minntes ; alter which it grew fainter, 
and vanilhed at the fame time with the light of the 
fun. 

The next morning at funrife, he went to obferve 
Blue flia- fliadows, upon another white wall; but indead 

^"'of finding them green as be expcdled, he obferved 
th.it they were blue, or rather of the colour of lively 
indigo. The Iky was ferctie, except a flight covering 
of yellowidi vapours in the ead ; and the fun .arofe be¬ 
hind a hill, fo .that it was elevated above his horizon. 
In tbefe circumdances, the blue fliadows were only vi- 
fible three minutes j after which they appeared black, 
and in the evening of the fame day he obferved the 
green lhadows cxaclly as before. Six days paire 4 
without bis being able to repeat his obfervations, on 
account of tli^ clouds ) but the feventh day at funfet, 
the lhadows were not green, but of a beautiful Iky- 
blue. He alfo obferved, that the fley was in a great 
meafure free from vapours at that lime* and that 
the fun ftt behind a ruck, fo that it difappearcd be¬ 
fore it came to his horl'/on. Afterwards he often 
obferved the fliadows both at funrife and funfet ;-but 
always obferved them to be blue, though with a great 
variety of fliades of that colour. He fliowcd this 
phenomenon to many of bis friends, who were as much 
fiirpiifed at it as he himfelf had been; but he fays 
that any perfon may fee a bine fliadow’, if he will only 
hold Ilia finger before a piece of vdiite paper at fun¬ 
rife or funfet. 

f.splatis- perfon who attempted to explain this phe- 

tionofthcfc«om«.on was the Abbe Mazeas, in a memoir of the 
phenome- fociety in Berlin for the . year 1752* He obferved, 
nr jttempi-that when an opaque body was illuminated by the 
Mazea^^*" ** candle at the fame time, and the two 

** * *' fliadows were call upon the fame white wall, that 
which was enlightened by the candle was reddifli, and 
that which was enlightened by tbe moon was blue. 
But, without attending to any other circnmllances, be 
fuppofed the change of colour to be occafioiied by the 
diminution of the light; but M. Melville, and M. 
Bouguer, both independent of one another, feem to 
have hit upon the true caufc of this curious appear¬ 
ance, and which hath been already hinted at. The 
former of thefe gentlemen, in his attempts to explain 
the blue colour of the Iky, obferves, that fince it is cer¬ 
tain that no body aifumes. any particular colour, but 
becayfc it rcfledls sne fort of rays more abundantly 
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than the reft.; and fince it cannot be foppofed that Blue colour ^ 
the couilituent parts of pure air are grofs enough 
feparate any colours of themfclves ; we muft conclude' ’ ’ 

with Sir Ifaac Newton, that the violet and blue-making 
rays are rcile£led more copioufly than the rell, by the 
finer vapours diffufed through the atmofphere, whofe 
parts are not big enough to give thc.m the appealance 
of vifible opaque clouds. And he Ihows that in proper 
circumflaiices, the bhiifli colour of the fley light may 
be ailually feen on bodies illuminated by it, as, he fays, 
it is objecli'd flioUld always happen upon this bypotlic- 
fis. For that if, on a clear cloudlcfs day, a (licet of 
white paper be expol'ed to the fun's beams, when any 
opaque body is placed upon it, the lhadow .which is 
illuminated by the (ky only will appear remarkably 
bluilh compared with the rcit of the paper, which re¬ 
ceives the fuif’s direft rays. 

M. Bouguer, who has taken the moil pains with 
this fubjc6l, obferves, that as M. BiilFon mentions the 
fliadows appearing green only twice, and that at all 
other times Uity weir blue, this is the colour which 
they regularly have, and that the blue was changed 
into green by fume accidtntal circuinllaiicc. Green, 
he fays, is only a compufition of blue and yellow, fa 
that this accidental change may have arifen from the 
mixture of fome yellow rays in the blue fliadow ; and 
that perhaps the wall might have had that tinge, fo 
that the blue is the only colour for which a general 
rcafon is required. And this, he fays, mull be derived 
from the colour of pure air, which always appears 
blue, and which always rcile£ls tliat colour upon alt 
objedls without diftinclion; bat which is too faint 
to be perceived when our eyes are (Irongly aSeded by 
tlie light of the fun, reilctled from other objcdlt around 
us. 

To confirm this hypothefis, be adds fome curious 
obfervations of his own, in ytbich this appearance is 
agreeably diverfified. Being at the village of Buueholtz 
in July 1764, he obferved the ihadows projeSed on the 
white paper of his pocket-book when the Iky was clear. ^ 

At half an hour pa(t 6 in the evening, when the fun was ^" 
about four degrees high, he obferved that the (hadoWf^im, to 
of his finger was of a dark gray, while he held the this Mjedh 
paper oppufite to the fun ; but when he inclined it al- 
moll horizontally, the paper had a bluilh call, and the 
(hallow upon it was of a beautiful bright blue. 

When his eye was placed between the fun and the 
paper laid iiorizonlally, it always appeared of a bluilh 
call t but when he held the paper thus inclined be¬ 
tween his eye and ttu- fun, he could diltinguilh, upon 
every little eminence occalioiied by the inequality of 
the furface of the paper, the principal of the prifma- 
tic coloiv.s. He alio perceived them upon his nails, 
and upon the (kin of his hand. This multitude of co¬ 
loured points, red, yellow, green, and blue, alraoll efi< 
faced the natural colour of the objedls. 

At three quarters pail fix, the fliadows began to be 
blue, even when the rays of the fun fell perpendicu¬ 
larly. The colour was the mull lively when the layi 
fell upon it at an angle of 45 degrees ; but with a Icfs 
inclination of nhe paper, he could dilliuAly perceive, 
that the blue fliadow had a border of a llroiigcr blue 
ou that tide which looked towards the iky, and a red ' 
border on that fide which was turned towards the 
earth. To (ec thefe borders, the body that made the 
3 fliadow 
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DISerent (hadow ifra# obliged to be placed very near the paper i 
and the nearer it was the moiT fenfible was the red 
* “ border. At the diftance of three inches, the whole 
ihadow was blue. At every obfervation. after having 
held the paper towards the Iky, he turned it towards 
th| earth, whkh was covered with verdure ] holding it 
in fuch a manner, that the fun might (bine upon it 
while it received the ihadows of various bodies { but 
in this pofition he could never perceive the ihadow to 
be blue or green at any inclination witlt refpect to the 
fun's rays. 

At feven o'clock, the fun being flill about two de- 
grees high, the fhadows were of a bright blue, even 
when the rays fell perpendicularly upon the paper, but 
were the brighlett when it was inclined at ah angle of 
45°. At this time he was furprifed to obferve, that 
a large tract of Iky was not favourable to this blue co¬ 
lour, and that the lliadow falling upon the paper plactd 
horizontally was not coloured, or at lead the blue was 
veiy faint. This lingularity, he concluded, arofe from 
the fmall difference between the light of that part of 
the paper which received the rays of the fun and that 
which was in the (hade in this fituation. In a litua- 
tion precifely horir.ontal, the difference would vantih, 
and there could be no (hadow. Thus too much or too 
little of the fun’s light produced, but for different rea- 
fons, the fame effect; ror they both made the blue 
light reflected from the (ky to become infenfible. This 
gentleman never faw any green (hadows, but when he 
made them fail on yellow paper. But be does not 
abfolutely fay that green (hadows cannot be produ¬ 
ced in any other mariner; and fnppofes, that if it was 
on the fame wall that M. Buffon faw the blue (ha- 
dowe. feven days after having feen the green ones, the 
caufe of it might be the mixture of yellow rays, re- 
n Jlected.from the vapours, which he oblerves were of 
that colour. 

'31ue flta- Thefe blue (hadows, our author obferves, are not 
dowt not confined to the times of the funrifing and funfetting; 

on the 19th of July, when the 6in has the greateib 
ingt and force, he obferved them at three o’clock in the af*' 
evenings, ternoon, but the fun (hone through a miff at that 
time. 

If the (ky is clear, the (hadows begin to be blue; 
when, if they be projected horizontally, they arc eight 
times as long as the height of the body that produces 
them, that is, when the centre of the fun is 7° 8' a- 
bovc the horizon. This obfervatiun, he fays, was made 
in the beginning of Auguff. 

Beiides thefe coloured (hadows, which are pniduced 
by the interception of tlic direft rays of the fun, our 
author obferved others fiiniiar to them at every hour of 
the day, in rooms into which the light of the fun was 
refleAed from fomc white body, if any part of the 
clear (ky could be feen from the place, and all unne- 
ceffary light was excluded as much as poifiblci Ob- 
ferving tliefe precautions, he fays that the blue (ha¬ 
dows may be feen at any hour of the day, even with 
the dircA light of the fun ; and that this colour will 
difappear in all thefe places of the (hadow from which 
the blue fky cannot be feen. 

All the obfervations that our author made upon the 
yellow or reddKh borders of (hadows above mention¬ 
ed, led him to conclude, that they were occafioned by 
the interception of the (Icy ligltf, whereby part of the 
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(hadow was illuminated either by the red rays reficAedlrratliailMj* 
from the clouds, when the fun is near,the horivoH, Sun s 

from fome tcrrdlrial bodies in the neighbourhood. ;'** 
This conjcAure is favoured by the nccdilty he was ~ 
under of placing any body near the paper, in order to 
product this bordered (liadow, as he fays it is ca(tly 
demonllrattd, that the interception of the (ky light 
can only take place when the breadth of the opaque 
body is to its diflance from the white ground on wliicU 
the (hadow falls, as twice the line of half the ampli¬ 
tude of the (ky to its coftne. 2,^7 

At the cuiiduiion of his obfervarioiis on tliefe blue Atiotiu*r 
(hadows, he gives a (lioit account of another kind i,f 
them, which, he does not doubt, have the f.mie 01 i-*' 
gin. Thefe he often firw early in the fpring win 11 he 
was reading by the light of a candle in the tncrnlnrr, 
and confequenTiy the twiliglii mixid with that of I’ls 
caudle. In thefe circiimlliUices, the (luidow that was 
made by inlereeptir.g the light of his candle, at the di- 
fiance of about (ix (ect, was of a beautiful and clear 
biue, which became deepci as the opaque body wiv.eh 
made the (hadow was brought iicartrio the wait, and 
was exceedingly deep at the diftance of a ftvv inches 
only. l)ut wherever the Jay light dul not con'.*, tlie 
(liaduws were ail black without tlie l.aft mixture of 
blue. 




§ 6, 0 / the Irreidtaftom of the Sun's appearing 
through the intcrjlices of the ClouJs. 

This is an appearance which every one mud hate 
obferved when the (Icy was pretty mueli overcaft with 
clouds at fomc diftance from each other. At that time 
feveral large beams of light, fomething like the appear¬ 
ance of the light of the fun admitted into a finoky 
room, will he feen generally with a very confulciabh* 
degree of divergence, as if the radiant point was (i- 
tuated at no great diftance above the clouds. Dr 
Smith obferves that this appearance is one of thole 
which ferve to demonilrate that very high and remote 
objcAs in the heavens do not appear to us in their real 
(hapes and pofltions, but according to their perfpeAivc 
projeAions on the apparent concavity of the (ky. He 
Acquaints us, that though thefe beams are generally fhie 
feen diverging, as reprefeiited in (ig. ii. it is not al- CCCl.Xf. 
ways the cafe. He himfelf, in particular, once faw 
them converging towards a point diametrically oppo-j,,,.^, 
file to the fun: tor, as near as he could conJe6turc, tlie di-i iuoi ub- 
point to which they converged was fituated ns muchfived l.y 
below the horizon as the fun was then elevated above 
the oppefite part of it. Tliis part is reprtfenltd by 
the line /D/, and the point below it in oppofition to j;ij. iz. 
the fun is E ; towards which all tiie beams vt, vt, &c. 
appeared-to converge. a-j 

“ Obferving (fays our author) that the point ofTf" l 'er.o 
convergence was oppofite to the fun, I began to fiifpcA '"'■y'"' ^ 
that this unufual phenomenon was hut a cafe of ihe[j|!|'“™ 
ufual apparent divergence of the beams of the fun from 
his apparent place among the clouds, as reprefeiited in 
fig. II. I fay an apparent divergence ; forthough no¬ 
thing is more common than fur rays to diverge trom 3 
luminous body, yet the divergence of thefe beams in 
fuch large angles is not real, but apparent. Becaufe it 
is impoiiible tor the dircA rays of the fun to crofs one 
another at any point of the apparent concavity of the 
(ky, in a greater angle than about half a degree. For 
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lrr4<lUtion« the diiimeter of the caith being [o extremely fmall, in 
of theSun’tcoiiiparifoii to the diftance of tlie fun, as to lubtend an 
l.ig t,&c. jijjgjj. g,jy point of his body of but 20 or 22 feconds 
^ at moft ; and the diameter of our viiible horizon being 
extremely fmaller than that of the earth ; it is plain, 
that all the rays which fall upon the horizon from any 
given point of the fun, mud be inclined to each other 
in the finalled angles imaginable : the greeted of them 
being as much fmaller than that angle of 22 feconds, 
as the diameter of the vifible horizon is fmaller than 
' that of the earth. All the rays that come to us from 
T*1tte nny given point of the fun may therefore be conllder^ 
CC\ l.xr. eJ as parallel to each other} as the rays from the 
%■ point e, or ySj^ from the oppollte point _/"/ and Con* 
iVquently the rays of thefe two pencils that come from 
oppofite points of the fun’s real diameter, and crbfs each 
other in the fun’s apparent place B among the clouds, 
can conditute no greater an angle with each other 
than about half a degree; this angle of their interfec* 
tion riy being the fame as the fun would appear un¬ 
der to an eye placed among the clouds at B, or (which 
is much the fame) to an eye at O upon the ground. 
Bccaufe the fun’s real didance OS is inconceivably 
greater than his apparent didance OB. Therefore the 
rays of the fun, as B^, B^, do really diverge from his 
apparent place B in no greater angles ^than aboi^ 
Fig-*3- half a degree. Neverthclcfs they appear to diverge 
from the place B in all pofllblc angles, and even in op* 
pofite directions. Let us proceed then to an explana¬ 
tion of this apparent divergence, which is not felf-evi- 
dent by any means; though at fifft fight we are apt to 
think it 1.“, by not didinguifhing the vaft (Ufference 
between the true and apparent didances of the fun. 

“ What 1 am going to demondrate is this. Sup* 
pofing all the rays of the fun to fall accurately paral¬ 
lel to each other upon the vifible horizon, at they do 
very nearly, yet in both cafes they mud appear to di¬ 
verge in all poflible angles. Let us imagine the hea¬ 
vens to be partly overcad with a fpacious bed of bro- 
Fig. 14. ken clouds, v, v, v, See. lying parallel to the plane of 
the vifible horizon, here reprefented by the line AOD ; 
and when the fun’s rays fall upon thefe clouds in the 
parallel lines r k, r v, &c. let fome of them pafs through 
their intervals in the lines vf, v/. See. and fall upon 
the plane of the horizon at the places /, /, See. And 
fince the red of the incident rays t v, s v, are fuppofed 
to be intercepted from the place of the fpedator at O 
by the cloud x, and from the intervals between the 
ti anfmitted rays v t, v t, Sec. by the clouds v, «, &c. a 
fmall part of thefe latter rays vt, vt, when redeSed 
every way from fome certain kind of thin vapours float¬ 
ing in the air, may undoubtedly be fufficient to affedi 
the eye with nn appearance of lights and ihades, in 
the form of bright beams in the piacea vt, vt‘. Sec. 
and of dark ones in the intervals between them | juft 
as the like beams of light and ftade appear in a room 
by rcfledlioos of the fun’s rays from a fmoky or dafty- 
air within it; the lights and fhades being h^re occa- 
fionc-d by the tranftniflion of the rays through fome 
parts of the window, and by their interruption at other 
parts. 

“ Now, if the apparent concavity of this bed of 
clouds w, V, to the eye at O, be reprefented by the 
arch A BCD, and be cut in the point B by the line OB« 
dratvn parallel to the beams s v / it will be evident by 
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the rules of perfpediv*, that thefe long beams wdl not Irrtdiations 
appear in their real places, but upon the concave AB 
CD diverging every way from the place B, where the ^ *’ ‘ 

fun himfelf appears, or the cloud x that covers his 
body, as reprefented feparatcly in full view in fig. 11. 

“ And for the fame reafon, if the line BO be pro¬ 
duced towards E, below the plane of the horizon AOD, 
and the eye be diredled towards the region of the Iky 
diredlly above E, the lower ends of the fame real beams 
vt, v(, will now appear upon the part DF of this 
concave; and will feem to converge towards the point 
E, filuated Juft as much below the horizon as the op- 
pofite point B is above it: which is feparatcly repre¬ 
fented in full view in fig. 12. 

“ For if the beams v /, v /, be fuppofed to be vifible 
throughout their whole lengths, and the eye he direA- 
ed in a plane perpendicular to them, here reprefented 
by the line OF} they and their intervals will appear 
broadeft in and about this plane, becaufe thefe parts 
of them are the neareft to the eye ('and therefore their 
remoter parts and intervals will appear gradually nar¬ 
rower towards the oppofite ends of the line BE* As 
a farther illuftration of this matter, wC may, conceive 
the fpc£iator at O to be fituated upon the top of fo 
large a defeent OHI towards a reuiote valley IK, and 
the fun to be fo very low, that the point £, oppofite 
to him, may be feen above the horizon of this fliady, 
valley. In this cafe it is manifeft, that the fpefiators at 
O would now fee thefe beams converging fo far as to 
meet each other at the point E in the fky itfiftlf. 240 

“ 1 do not remembet: to have ever fecn any .pheno- N« obfsrv* 
menon of this kind by moon light ( not fo much as of” 
beams diverging from her (^parent place. Probably ^ 
her tight is too weak aftehatBedions from any kind * 
of vapours, to caufe a fenfiblc appearance of lights and 
ihades fo as to form thefe beams. And in the unufual 
phenomenon I well remember, that tHk'Cha^^^rging 
itin beams towards the point below the hmnzon wer^ 
not quite fo bright and ftrong as thofe ufually are'i^Xt 
diverge from him \ nnd that the iky beyond them ap- 
peared very black (feveral (hewers having pafled'that 
way), which certainly contributed to thO evidence of 
this appearance. Hence it is probable that the thin* 
nefs and weaknefs of the reflefled rays from the va¬ 
pours oppofite to the fun, is the chief caufe that this 
appearance is fo very uncommon in comparifon to that 
other of diverging beams. For ns the region of the 
iky round about the fun is always brighter than the' 
oppofite one, fo the light of the diverging beams 
ought alfo to be brighter than that of the converging 
ones. For, though rays are reileded from rough un- 
poliflied bodies in all poffible dire^oas, yet it it a ge¬ 
neral obfervation, that more of them are refie^cd mr> 
wards obliquely, than are mfie$ed more diipnii9||^^a4t]c- i. 
wards. Befides, in the pKfeni. cafe, 
upon the oppose region to the ^ 

ttiihed hy continual refiediont from > 

•the atnvofphere, than the incident rays lipoii the regidHi-'- . 
next the fun. v *4t 

** The common phenomenon of diverging benms, T-S** phene- 
think, is more fr^nent in fummer than in winter and^ ”° * j ^ 
alfo when the fun it lower than when higher up j 
bably becaufe the tower vappins nre denier, and there-frequent in 
fore more ftrongly reflexive than the - higher; be-Aimmcr 
caufe the lower iky Ught is not fo briglM^as the up-than >n 
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lUnmina. per; becauft* the air ia generally quieter in the morn» 
*** f evenings than about noon-day} and lalUy» 

tbtEauh many forts of vapours arc exhaled in greater 

plenty in fummer than in winter, from many kinds of 
volatile vegetables; which vapours, when the air is 
coaled and condenfed in the mornings and evenings, 
may become denfe enough to rededb a fenfible light.” 

§ Of the Illumination of the Shadow of the Earth ly 

the refraSiott of the Almofphere. 

The ancient philofophers, who knew nothing of the 
refradlive power of the atmofphere, were very much 
perplexed to account for the body of the moon being 
vifibie when totally eclt^fed. At fuch times (he gene¬ 
rally appears of a dull red colour, like tarnifhed cop- 
Whv^he almoft red hot. This, they thought, 

moon U vi- was the moon’s native light, by which flic became vi¬ 
fibie when fihle when hid from the brighter light of the fun. 
totally e- Plutarch indeed, in his difeourfe upon the face of the 
clipfed. moon, attributes this appearance to the light of the 
fixed ftars reflcded to us by the moon; but this mult 
be by far too weak to produce that effedl. The true 
caufe of it is the fcattered beams of the fun bent into 
the earth’s lhadow by refradtions through the atmo¬ 
fphere in the following manner. 

Mate “ I-et the body of the fun, fays Dr Smith, be repre- 
CCCi.xiI. fented by the greater circle ab, and that of the earth by 
% t. the leffer one cd; and let the lines aee and h de touch 
them both on their oppofite lides, lyid meet in s beyond 
the earth; then the angular fpace ced will reprefent the 
'conic figure of the earth’s mdow, which would be to¬ 
tally deprived of the fun’s rays, were none of them 
bent into it by the refraftive power of the atmofphere. 
Let thu^iyer juft vairifh at the circle h i, concentric 
to 'fb. ehat the rays a h and b i, which touch 

its bppoftfe jldes, may proceed unrefraAed, and meet 
each other at i. Then the two neareft rays to tbefe 
that flow within them, from the fame points a and b, 
being refraAed inwards through the margin of the at- 
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mofphcre, will crofs cacti otlicr at a point /, foinevvhat Ilhirjmv 
nearer to the earth than i ; and in like manner, two Ij*”’,"' 
oppofite rays next within the two Isfl will crofs e.icli 
other at a point m, fomewhat nearer to the earth than . 

/, having fufftred greater refrartions, by palfing through 
longer and denfer trails of air lying fomewhat nearer 
to the earth. The like approach of the fucceflive in- 
terfe6Vions h, /, n, is to be undcrftoocl of innumerable 
couples of rays, till you come to the intciieAion n of 
the two inuermoft; which we may iuppofi. juft to touch 
the earth at the paints oand/. It is plain then, that 
the fpace bounded by theft rays on,np, will be the only 
part of the earth’s lhadow wholly deprived of the fun’s 
rays. Let fmg reprefent part of the moon’s orbit 
when it is neareft to the earth, at a time when the 
earth’s dark lhadow onpn the longell: in this cafe 1 
will IKow that the ratio of tm to tn is about 41035 
and confequcntly that the moon, though centrally e- 
clipfed at m, may yet be vifihle by means of thofc fcat¬ 
tered rays above mentioned, firft trarifiaittecl to the 
moon by refraction through the atmofphere, and from 
thence reflected to the earth. 

“ For let the incident and emergent parts aq, rn, pig, j. 
of the ray a q 0 rn, that juft touches the earth at 17, be 
produced till they meet at tt, and let aqu produced 
meet the axis e t produced in x ; and joining u s and 
u ffl, lince the refraCtions of a hori/ontal ray palling 
from 0 to r, or from d to q, would be alike and equal, 
the external angle n ux ia double the quantity of the 
ufual refradion of a horizontal ray; and the angle 
autvi the apparent meafure of the fun’s femidiametcr 
feen from the earth; and the angle a / / is that of the 
earth’s femidiametcr t u feen from the fun (called his 
horixontalparallax)} and laftly, the angle « m r is that 
of the earth’s femidiametcr feen from the moon (call¬ 
ed htr horixontal parallax); bccaufe the elevation of 
the point u above the earth is too fmall to make a 
fenlible error in the quantity of thefe angles; whole 
meafurcs by aftronomical tables arc as follow ; 


The fun’sTeaft apparent femidiametcr =r ang. 0 « x =: 15—50 
The fun’s borizuntal parallax - = aug. ut t 00—10 
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Their difference * is - = ang. / x u = 15—40 

Double the horizontal refndion = ang .nux zz 67—30 


Their fum j- is - ss ang. / n u = 83—10 

The moon’s greateft horizontal parallax = ang. tmu z: 6 i —10 


Therefore (by a preceding prop.) we have tm: tn ;: 
(ang. tnu: ang. tmu:: 83'—10" : 6a'—10" ::) 4: 
3 in round numbers; which was to be proved. It is 
cafy to colled, from the moon’s greateft horizontal pa¬ 
rallax of 62'—10", that her leaft diftance /m is about 
55I femidiameters of the earth ; and therefore the 
greateft length tn of the dark lhadow, being three 
quarters of t m, is about 414- fcmidiameteri. 

The difference of the laft-mentioned angles r n u, 
tmu, it m u n=2i', that is, about two thirds of 31'— 
40", the. angle which the whole diameter,of the fun 
fubtends at u. W|;ience it follows, that the middle 
point in of the moon centrally eclipfed, is illuminated 
rays which come from two-thirds of every diame- 
Jlkof the fun’s dilk, and pafs by one fide of the earth ; 
and alfo by rays that come f^rom the oppofite two- 


thirds of every one of the faid diameters, and pafs by 
the other fide of the earth. This will appear by con¬ 
ceiving the ray aqorn to be inflexible, and its middle 
point 0 to Hide upon the earth, while the‘part rn is 
approaching tq touch the point m / for then tlie op¬ 
pofite part qa will trace over two thirds of tlie fun's 
diameter. The true proportion of the angles n u m, 
auf, could not be preferved in the fcheme, by reafon 
of the fun’s immeiife diftance and magnitude with rc- 
fpe£t to the earth. 

” Having drawn the line atn, it is obfcrvabic, that 
all the incident rays, as 0 7, x x, flowing from any one 
point of the fun to the circumference of the earth, 
will be colleAed to a focus x, whofc diftance / x is Icfs 
than tm in the ratio of 62 to 67 nearly; and thus 
an image of the fun will be formed at x /i, whofc rays 
U u 2 will 
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Mrifurci will ill verge upon the moon. For the angle t»u is the 
if I.ijrht. difl’crcnce of the angles x u »,u ttt found above; and t»i 
tm :: ang. tmu : ang. / « » 62'-—10": 67—30". 

“ '1‘lic rays that flow next above a q and a», by 
pafii g through a thinner part of the atmofpherei will 
be united at a point in the axis a r« fomewhat far¬ 
ther from the earth than the lad focus « ; and the 
lame may he faid of the rays that pafs next above 
thefe, and fo on ; wliereby an infinite feries of images 
of the fun will be formed, whofv diameters and de¬ 
grees of brightnefs will iiicreafe with their dillanccs 
from the earth. 

" Hence it is manifeft why the moon eclipfed in her 
perigee is obferved to appear always duller and dark- 
ptMis dulki er than in her apogee. The reafon why her colour 
.\hcn n:’i|>-js always of the copper kind, between a dull red and 
tnge, I take to be this ; The blue colour of a clear 
tins in htr ihews inanifellly that the blue-making rays arc 
s|io};ec more copioufly reflected from pure air than thofe of 
any other colour; coiifequently they are lefs copioufly 
tranfniitted through it among the reft that come from 
the ftiM, and fo much the lefs as the traiSl of air 
through whieh tliey pafs is the longer. Heuce the 
common colour of the fun and moon is whittfli in the 
meridian, and grows gradually more inclined to di¬ 
luted yellow, orange, and red, as they defeend lower, 
that is, as the rays are traiifinitted through a longer 
iraiSl of air ; which tra£i being dill lengthened in paf- 
fing to the moon and back again, caufes a (till great¬ 
er lofs of the blue-making rays in proportion to the 
red ; and fo the refulting colour of the tranfmitted 
rays mud lie between a dark orange and red, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Ifaac Newton’s rule for finding the refult 
of a mixture of colours. We have an inil.'ince of the 
rcvtife of this cafe in leaf gold, which appears yel¬ 
low by reflected and blue by tranftnitted rays. The 
circular edge of the Hiadow in a partial eclipfe ap¬ 
pears led ; becaufe the rcd-inaking rays are the lead 
refracted of all others, and coiifequently are left alone 
in the conical fuiface of the fhadow, all the red be¬ 
ing refracted into it. 


} S. Of the Meafures of J.ight. 

That fonie hiniiiious bodies give a dronger, and 
iitliirs a weaker light, and that fume reflect more light 
than otlie.s, win. aU. ays obvious to mankind ; but no 
I ptrd'ii, before M. Rouguer, hit upon a tolerable me- 
M. thud of afcci taiaiiig the proportion that two or more 

|iici6tni (ifij. another. The methods he mod 

f^ii- were the following, 

ing light. He took two pieces of wood or padeboard EC and 
I’l.te CD (fig. 4.), in which he made two equal holes P 
CCt'J.XII. and Q, over wdiich he drew pieces of oiled or white 
paper. Upon ihefe holes he coiurivtd that the light 
of the different bodies he was comparing fhoiild fall; 
while he placed a third piece of padeboard FC, fo as 
to prevent the two lights from mixing with one ano¬ 
ther. Then placing himfelf fomctinies on one dde, 
and fometimes-on tlie other, but generally on the op- 
jiofite fide of this indvument, with refpedf to the light, 
he altered thiir pofitioii till the papers i.n the two holts 
appeared to be equally enlightened. This being done, 
he computed the proportion of their light by the 
rquarciS of the didaiices at whieh the luminous botlics 
were placed fiuiii the objcwls., If, fur indance, the 
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didances were as three and nine, he concluded that Mcafures 
the light they gave were as nine and eighty-one. ofA-ight. 
Where any light was very faint, he fomctinies made 
ufe of lenfes, in order to condenfe it; and he enclofed 
them in tubes or not as his particular application of 
them required. « 

To meafure the intenfity of light proceeding from 
the heavenly bodies, or reflefted from any part of the 
Iky, he contrived an indnimcnt which refeinbles a 
kind of portable camera obfeura. He had two tubes, 
of which the inner was black, fadened at their lower 
extremities by a hinge C, (lig. 3.) At the bottom of 
thefc tubes were two holes, K and S, three or four 
lines in diameter, covered with two pieces of fine white 
paper. The two other extremities had each of them 
a circular aperture, aii inch in diameter ; and one of 
the tubes confided of two, one of them diding into 
the other, whieh produced the fame elFefl as varying 
the aperture at the end. When this indrumeiit is 
ufed, the ubrerver has his head, and the end of the in- 
drument C, fo covered, that no light can fail upon his 
eye, befides that which comes through the two holes 
S and R, while an afiidant manages the iiidrumcnt, 
and draws out or ihortens the tube D£, as the ob- 
ferver direfts. When the two holes appear equally il¬ 
luminated, the intenfity of the lights is judged to be 
inverfely as the fquares of the tubes. 

In ufing this indrumeni, it is neceflary that the ob- 
je£f fhould fubtend an angle larger than the aperture 
A or D, feen from the other end of the tube { for, 
utherwife, the lengthening of the tube has no effedl:. 

To avoid, in this cafe, making the indrument of an 
inconvenient length, or making the aperture D too 
narrow, he has recourfe to another expedicot. He 
coiidru£t$ an indrument, reprefented confid¬ 

ing of two obje^l-glades, A£ and DF, ifxa^ly equal, 
fixed in the ends of two tubes fix or fevetx feet, or, in 
fome cafes, 10 or 12 feet lung, and having Uieir foci at 
the other ends. At the bottom of thefe tubes B, are 
two holes, three or .£pur lines in diameter, covered 
with a piece of whith' paper ; and this indrument la 
ufed exaAly like the former. 

If the two objefls to be obferved by this indrument 
be nut equally luminous, the light that ilTuei from them 
mud be reduced to an equality, by diminifliing the 
aperture of one of the obJeft-glafTcs; and then the re¬ 
maining furface of the two glades will give the propor¬ 
tion of their lights. But for this purpofe, the centra] 
parts of the glafs mud be covc'cd in the fame propor¬ 
tion with the parts near the circumference, leaving the 
aperture fuch as is reprefented (fig. 7.), becaufe the 
middle part of the glafs is thicker and lefs tranfparcnt 
than the reft. 

If all the ubjei^s to be obferved lie nearly in the 
fame dircilion, our author obferves, that thefe two 
long tubes may be reduced into one, the two objcdl- 
glallcs being placed clofe together, and one eye-glafa 
fufficing for them both, The indrument will then be 
the fame with that of which he publifhed an account 
in 1748, and which be called a beliomtter, or aflromttae. 

Our author obferves, that it is not the abfolute Thefe in- 
quaiitity, but only the intenfity of the light, that itftrumeucs 
meafured by thefe two indruments, or the number of’"**^*•'5 
rays, in proportion to the furface of the luminous bo’lenfi' 
dy i and it is of great importance that thefe two things lighu^ “ 

be 
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Meafiire* be diftinguiflicd. The intcnfity of light may be very 
of Light, great, when, the quantity, and iu power ofillurainat- 
log other bodies, may be very fmall, on account of 
the fmallncfs of its furface ; or the contrary may be the 
cafe, when the furface h large. 

aHaving explained thefe methods which M. Bouguer 
took to mcafurc the dliFerent proportions of light, we 
(hall fubjoin in this place a few mifcellaneous examples 
of his application of them. 

It is obfervable, that when a perfon ftands in a place 
where there is a firong light, be cannot diftinguifh 
objefls that arc placed in the lhade ; nor can he fee 
any thing upon going immediately into a place where 
there is very little Lght. It is plain, therefore, that 
the at5liou of a ftrong light upon the eye, and alfo the 
imprclHon which it leaves upon it, makes it infeniible 
to the eifedt of a weaker light. M. Bouguer had the 
curiofity to endeavour to afeertain the proportion be* 
tween the intenfities of the two lights in this cafe; 
and by throwing the light of two equal candles upon 
a board, he found that the fhadow made by intercept¬ 
ing the light of one of them, could not be perceived 
by his eye, upon the place enlightened by the other, 
at little more than eight times the diltance ; from 
whence he concluded, that when one light is eight 
times eight, or 64 times lefs than another, its pre- 
fence or abfence will not be perceived. He allows, 
however, tliat the effeft may be different on dliFerent 
eyes ; and fuppofes that the boundaries in this cafe, 
with refpe^ to different perfont, may lie between 60 
and 80. 

Applying the two tubes of his inftrument, men¬ 
tioned above, to mcafurc the intcnfity of the light re¬ 
medied from different parts' of the Iky ; he found that 
when tbc;i^ was 25 degrees high, the light was four 
times firi^nger at the diitance of eight or nine degrees 
from hit body, than it was at 31 or 32 degrees. But 
what ffruck him the moll, was to find, that when the 
fun is 15 or 30 degrees high, the light decreafes on 
the fame parallel to the horix.on* to 110 or 120 de¬ 
grees, and then increafes again to’^the place exadlly up- 
pofite to the fun. 

The light of the fun, out autliur obferves, is too 
ftrong, and that of the liars too weak, to determine 
the variation of their light at different altitudes : but 
as, in both cafes, it mull be in the fame proportion 
with the diminution of the light of the moon in the 
fame circnmftancer, he made his obfervatioiis on that 
luminary, and found, that its light at iij° 16', is to 
its light at 66 ° ii', as 1681 to 2500; that is, the one 
Orest vs- nearly two thirds of the other. He chufe thofe par- 
.^.tion of ticular altitudes, becaiife they are thofe of the fiiii at 
the liglit ofihe two foUlices at Croific, where he then refided. 
the ^moon When one limb of the moon touched the horizon of 
^titudcfc"* 2000 times lefs than at the alti¬ 

tude of 66 ° 11'. But this proportion he acknowledges 
mull be fubjedt to many variations, the atmofphcre 
near the earth varying fo much in its denfity. JFrara 
this obfervation he concludes, that at a medium light 
is diminifhed in the proportion of about 2500 to 1681, 
„ in traverfing 7469 toifes of denfe air. 

in*<iiffcr°nt Lallly, Our atemate pliilofopbcr applied his inflru- 
parts of th»mcnt to the different parts of the fun’s difk, and found 
dilksof the that the centre is confiderably more luminous than the 

fun and extremities of it. As near as he could make the ob> 
pUneci, 
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fervation, it was more luminous than a part of the dific Mcafurc* 
^ths of the femidiameter from it, in the proportion of Light. 
35 to 38 ; which, as he obferves, is more than in the 
proportion of the fines of the angles of obliquity. On 
the other hand, he obferves, that both the primary and 
fecondary planets are more luminous at their edges than 
near their centres. 

The comparifon of the light of the fun and moon is 
a fubjedl that has frequently excrcifed the thoughts of 
pltilofophurs; but we find noticing but random conjec¬ 
tures, before our author applied his accurate meafnres 
in this cafe. In general, the light of the moon is ima¬ 
gined to bear a much greater proportion to that of 
tiie fun than it really docs; and not only are the ima¬ 
ginations of the vulgar, but thofe of philufophers alfo, 
impofed upon with rcfpetl to it. It was a great fur- 
prife to M. de la Hire to find that he could not, by 
the help of any burning mirror, colled the beams of the 
moon in a fufficient quantity to produce the leafl fen- 
ftble heat. Other philufupliers have fince made the 
like attempts with mirrors of greater power, though 
without any greater fuccefs; but this will not furprife 
us, when we fee the refult of M. Bouguer’s obferva- 
tions on this fubjed. 248 

In order to folve this curious problem concerning M. Bou 
the comparifon of the light of the fun and moon, he '*1* 

compared each of them to that of a candle in a dark 
room, one in the day-time, and the other in the night 
following, when the moon was at her mean dillancctlje moon, 
from the earth ; and, after many trials, he concluded 
that the light of the fun is about 300,000 times greater 
than that of the moon ; which is fuch a difproportion, 
thati as he obferves, it can be no wonder that piiilo- 
fophers have had fo little fuccefs in their attempts to 
culled the light of the moon with burning ghiiTes. 

For the largefl of them will not incrcafc the light 1000 
times: which will Hill leave the light of the moon, in 
the focus of the mirror, 300 times lefs than the inten- 
fity of the common light of the fun. 

To this account of the proportion of light whlclt 
we adually receive from the moon, it cannot be dif- 
pleafing to the reader, if we compare it with the quan¬ 
tity which would have been traufinitted to us from 
that opaque body, if it refleded all the light it re¬ 
ceives. Dr Smith thought that he had proved, from 
two different cuniiderations, tliat the light of the full 
moon would be to our day-light as i to about 90,900, 
if no rays were loll at the moon. 2,,^ 

III the firll place, he fuppofes that the moon eii-Br Sn.Ifh’s ■ 
lightened by the fun, is as luminous as the clouds are 
at a medium. He therefore fuppofed the light of the 
fun to be equal to that of a whole hemifpliere of 
clouds, or as many moons as would cover the furface 
of the heavens. But on this Dr Pricllley obferves, 
that it is true, the light of the fun (liiiiing petpendi- 
cularly upon any furface would be equal to the light 
rededed from the whole hcmifphere, if eveiy part rc- 
lleded all the light that fell upon it; but the light that 
would in fad be received from the whole hetnifphere 
(part of it being received obliquely) would be only one- 
half as much as would be received fiom the whole he- 
mifpherc, if every part of it Ihone diredly upon the 
furface to he illuminated. 

In his Remarks, par. 97. Dr Smith demonftratea. 
his method of calculation in the following manner: 

3 “JLet. 
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JMe»Air»s Let tlif little circle c f i X wprefent the moon's 

of Jjght. ijjjf enlightened by the fun, and the great circle 
<1 e a fpherical (hell concentric to the moon, and 
CtVI^XII the earth ; a b, any diameterof that fliellper< 

(is 8 . ' pendicuTar to a great circle of the moon's body, re- 
prefrnted by its diameter c d; t the place of the (hell 
receiving full'moon light from the bright hemirpherc 
J dg. Now, becaufe the furface of the moon is rough 
like that of the earth, we may allow that-the Tun's 
raya, incident upon any fmal! part of it, w^hii^y obv* 
liquity, are rcfleAed from it every why idikei' at if 
they were emitted. And therefore, if the fegment d f 
(hone aloue, the points 4, t, would be equally illumi* 
rated by it; and likewife if the remaining bright 
fegment dg (hone alone, the points would be equal* 
ly illuminated by it. Confcquently, if the light at the 
point a was increafed by the light at b, it would be* 
come equal to the full moon light at t. And con. 
ceiving the fame transfer to be made from every point 
of the hemifpherical furface h b i k to their oppoiite 
points in the hemifphere hath, the former hemi* 
fphere would be left quite dark, and the latter would 
be uniformly illuminated with full moon light s arifing 
from a quantity of the fun's light, which immediately 
before its incidence on the moou, would uniformly il> 
Inminate a circular plane equal to a great circle of her 
body,‘Called her dijk. Therefore the quantities of 
light being the fame upon both furfaccs, the denfity 
of the fun’s incident light is to the den(ity of full 
moon light, as that hemifpherical furface e is to 
the faid di(k j that is, as aay other hemifpherical fur* 
face whofc centre is at the eye, to that part of it which 
the moon’s di(k appears to polTcfs very nearly, becaufe 
it fubtends but a fmall angle at the eye: that is, as 
radius of the hemifphere to the verfed fine of the 
moon’s apparent femidiametcr, or as 10,000,000 to 

It 06—or as 90,40010 1} taking the moon's mean 

3 • . 

horizontal diameter to be 16' 7". 

« StrifUy fpeaking, this rule compares moon Hght 
at the earth with day light at the moon ; the mediqm 
of which, at her quadratures, is the fame as our day* 
light; but is lefs at her full in the duplicate ratio of 
365 to 366, or thereabout, that is, of the fun’s di- 
(taiiccs from the earth and full moon ; and therefore 
full moon light would be to our day light as about 1 
to 90,900, if no rays were loft at the moon. 

Secondly, I fay that full moon light is to any 
other moon light as the whole di(k of the moon to 
the part that appears enlightened, confidered upon a 
plane furface. For now let the earth be at A, and let 
d I he perpendicular to fg, and^m to c </: then it is 
plain, that ; / is equal io d m ; and that gl\t equal to 
a perpendiedar fedion of the fun's rays incident upon 
the arch dg which at 3 appears equ^ to sf m ; the 
eye being unable to diitingnilh the unequal diftauces 
of its parts. In like manner, conceiving the moon’s 
furface to confift of innumerable phyfic^ circles pa* 
rallcl to, r f d g, as reprefented at A, the fame reafon 
holds for every one of thefe circles as fore/ dg. It 
follows then, that the bright part of the furface vifible 
at b, when reduced to a flat as reprefented at B, by 
the crefeent pdq m p, will be equal and fiinibr to a 
perpeudicular fe£lion of all the rays incident on that 
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part, reprefented at ■ C by the crcfccttt pgqlp> Now Of Aberra* 
the whole dilk being in proportion to tbit crefeent, 
as the quantities of light incident upon them ; and the' ' " ^ 

light falling upon every rough particle, being equally 
rarefied in diverging to the eye at b, confidered as equi- 
diftant from them all; it follows, that full moon li^it 
it to this moon light as- the whole diik p d q e to the 
crefeent p d q m p, 

“ Therefore, by compounding this ratio with that 
in the former remark, day light is to moon light at 
the furface of an hemifphere whofe centre is at the eye, 
to the part of that furface which appears to be polTef* 
fed by the enlightened part of the moon.” 2so 

Mr Miehell made bis computation, in a much more Mr Mi* 
fimple and eafy manner, and in which there is much £l>eU’« rel¬ 
iefs danger of falling into any millake. Confidering 
the diflaiice of the moon from the fun, and that the 
denlity of the b'ght mull decreafe in the proportion of 
the fquaee of that diftance, he calculated the denfity 
of the fun's light, at that diftance, in proportion to its 
denf.ty'at the furface of the fun ; and in this manner 
he found, that if the moon relieved all the light'it re* 
ceives from the fun, it would only be the 45,000th 
part of the light we receive from the greater luminary. 
Admitting, therefore, that moon light is only a 
300,000th part of the light of the fnn, Mr Miehell 
concludes, that it refie^ls no more than between the 
6th and 7 th part of what falls upon it. 

Sect* IV. Cy Aterratim. 

Th* great pradical ufe of the feience of optics isThco^of 
to aid human fight j but it fas'been ftpeate^y ob-sbcrraticn. 
ferved during the pro^r^p m this ^hat in 

conftruAing dioptrical mftniments .>jpui%ofe, 

great dilficuhies arife from the aberratiqp of light. 

It has been (hown, page 288, &c. ,hW tid determine 
the concoiirfe of any iefraae4#iP’PF’‘:%ijth the ray 
IbVCF’ (figs. 5, 6. 4 cc. pailes 

through tne centre C, falls 

on the fpherical furtai^lit.tM vertex V, and'wl^ no 
refraaiun. This is the conjugate focus to R‘ for 
the two rays RP, RV, and for another ray flowing 
'from R and falling on the furface at an equal diftance 
on the uppofite fide to P. In (hort, it is the conju* 
gate focus for all the rays flowing from R and falling 
bn the fpherical furface in the circumference of a cir* 
cle deferibed by the revolution of the point P round 
the axis RVCF; that is, iaif all the rays which occu* 
py the conical furface deferibed by the revolution of 
RP, find the refraaeJ rays occupy the conical furfabe 
produced by the revolution of PF*. ' - '.<r 

But no other rays flowing-&bm, R arc colle£lc 4 at 
F’; for it appeared in the demonftratiun of thae jiro* 
pofition, that,rays incident at a greater diftan^'nom 
the axis RC were colledled at a point be^en C 
and F’; and then the rays which are iacidtut on the 
whole arch PC, or the fpherical furface generated by 
its revolution round RC, although they all crofi the 
axis RC,'are diffufed over a certain portion of it, by 
what hat been called the aberration of figure. It it 
called alfo (but improperly) the aberration from the 
geometrical focus, by which is meant the focus of an 
infinitely (lender pencil of rays, of which the middle 
ray (or axis of the pencil) occupies the lens RC, and 

fuifers 
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of Aberra* fnfEKfi no rerrafliun. But there ii no fuch focus. But 
^ if we make mRV—nRC : wRVsVC : VF, the point 
' F is called the geometrical focu's, and is the reinoteft 
Fmit from C of all the foci (equally geometrical) of 
rays (lowing from R. The other limit U -eaiily deter¬ 
mined by conftru^ng the problena for the extreme 
point of the given arch. 

It is evident from the conllruAion, that while the 
point of incidence P is near to V, the line CK in- 
creafes but very little, and therefore CF diminifhei 
little, and the refra&ed rays are but little diffufed from 
F; and thereforethey are much denfer in its vicinity than 
any other point of the axis. It will foou be evident 
that they are incomparably denfer. It is on this ab- 
count that the point F has been called the conjugate 
focus mt’ to the geometrical focus 

and the dilFulion has been called aimration. A geo¬ 
metrical point R is thus reprefented by a very froall 
circle (or phydcal point as it is improperly called) atF, 
and F has drawn the chief attention. And as, in the per¬ 
formance of optical indruments, it is neccifary that 
this extended reprefentation of a mathematical point 
R be very fmall, that it may not fenlibly interfere with 
the reprefentatiuns of the points adjacent to R, and 
thus caufe indiftindl viiioa, a limit is thus fet to the 
extent of the rcfrafling (urface.^ which mud be em¬ 
ployed to produce this reprefentation. But this evi¬ 
dently diminiihes the quantity of light, and renders 
the vifiOD obfeure though didinfl. Artids have 
therefore endeavoured to execute refrafimg furfaces 
of foyms not fpherical, which coUeA accurately to 
one point the light ilTuing from another, and the ma¬ 
thematicians have fumiflied them with forma having 
this prp^r^ I but tho^Attempti have been fruitlefs. 
Sjdie^ie|^<!^W^ca are the only ones which can be 
execiif^'v^'mcaraey. All are done by grinding 
the refati^ng fubftance in a mould of proper nute- 
riali. When this it fpherical, the:; itwo work them- 
felvet, with moderate attention, exadl fphere; 

becaufe if any part is more pririnl^ent than another, 
it is ground away, and Uie whi^geti of neceifity one 
eurvature. And it is aftonilhing to what degree of ac¬ 
curacy this is done. An error of the millionth part 
of an inch would totally de^y the figure of a mirror 
of an inch focid didance, fo as to make it ufcleft for 
the coarfed indrnment. Therefore aU attempts to 
make other figures are given up. Indeed other reafons 
make them worfe than fpherical, even when accurate¬ 
ly executed. They would not colle<£I to accurate fo- 
cufes the rays of oblique pencils. 

It is evident from tbefe obfervations, that the theory 
of aberrations is abfolutely necelTary for the fuccefsful 
condruftion of optical indruments; and it mud be ac¬ 
ceptable to the reader to have a (hort account of it in 
this place. Enough (hall be faid here to (how the 
generat nature and effe£ls of it in optical indruments, 
and in fome of the more curious phenomena of nature. 
Under the article Telescopi the fubjeift will be re- 
fumed, in fuch a manner as to enable the reader who 
pofiefies a very moderate (hare of mathematical know¬ 
ledge, not only to underftand how aberrations are in- 
creafed and diminidied, but alfo how, by a proper 
employment of contrary aberrations, their hurtful 
cffcflB may be almejl tntirtly removed in all import¬ 
ant cafes: And the taawaia in which the fttbje£t (hall 
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be treated in the prefent general (ketch, will have the Of Aberw 
advantage of pointing out at the fame time the maxims 
of condruAion of the greeted part of optical indru- ' 

meats,which generally produce their cffcAsby means of 
pencils of rays which aw either out of the axis alto¬ 
gether, or arc oblique to it; cafes which are feldom 
coniidcred in elementary treatifes of optics. p. 

Let PVsr (fig. I.) be a fpherical furface of a rf'CCCl-XIlI 
fraAing fubdance (glafs for indance), of which C is the 
centre, and let an indefinitely (lender pencil of rays 
A Pep be incident on it, in a dircAion parallel to a ray 
CV pafling through the centre. It is required to de¬ 
termine the focus / of this pencil. 

Lei AP be refraAed into PF. Draw Cl, CR the How to re*- 
fines of incidence and refraAion, and CP the radios. 

Draw RB perpendicular to CP, and parallel to*™*.'’„ 
AP or CV. I fay, fird,/ is the focus of the inde-* ** ' 
finitely (lender pencil, or, pore accurately fpeaking,y 
is the remoted limit from P of the concourfe of rays 
with PF’ refraAed by points lying without the arch 
VP, or the neared limit for rays incident between V 
and P. 

Draw the radius C p r’, the line p /; and draw p g 
parallel to P^, and P e peraendicufar to Pyi It is 
evident, that if f be the focus, e' pf is the angle of 
refraAion correfponding to the angle of incidence, a/C 
as C’P f is the angle correfponding to APC. Alfo 
VCp is the increment of the angle of incidence, and 
the angle c'pg is equal 'to the fum of the angle C’P f 
and e’er, and the angle is equal to the angle 
p/p. Tlierefiprcr’p/=C’P/+P,Cp,-l-P//. There¬ 
fore PC/>+‘P/^ is the correfponding increment of the 
angle of refraAion. Alfo, becaufe RP o=:CP p (being 
right angles) the angle p PosRPC, and P o : P/=s 
PR: PC. ^ Pajje 

Therefore by a preceding Lemma in this article, s8o, &«;. 
we have VCp-^-'Pfp : PC/=tan. ref. : tan. incid.s: 

T, R; T, I j and P/p ; PCp=T, R—T, I: T, I, 

Po Pp PR 

rtdiff. : T, I; but P/p ; PCp=p^ : F* 'P/' 
t=PR ; P/, = DR DB (becaufe DP is paral- 

AW 

Iclto B/ by condruAion) = tan. CPR—tan. CPI : 
tan. CPI. Now CPI is the angle of incidence ; and 
therefore CPR is the angle properly correfponding to 
it as an angle of refraAion, and the point / is proper¬ 
ly determined. 

Hence the following rule. As the dilTerence of the 
tangents of incidence and refraAion is to the tangent 
of incidence, fo is the radius of the furface multiplied 
by the cofine of refraAion to the diftance of the focus 
of an infinitely (lender pensil of parallel incident rays. 

N. B, We here confider the cofine of refraAion as a 
number. This was fird done by the celebrated Leo¬ 
nhard Euler, and it one of the greated improvements 
in mathematics which this century can boa(l of. The 
fines, tangents, fecants, &c. are confidered at fraAional 
numbers, of which the radius it unity. Thus, CP X 

I CP 

fin. 30*, is the fame thing with jCP,or -j—. And in 
like manner, CB, drawn perpendicular to the axis X 

fin. 19* a8' 16' 32'", is the fame thing with - ofCB. 

CB • 3 

Alfo cof/g ga'w the fame thing with twice CB, &c- 

la 
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Of Aberra* In this manner, BEzrBC X fi'j. BCE, and alfo BE 
^ =:CE X tan. BCE, and CB=CE x fee. BCE, &c. &c. 
‘T!n« manner of coiifidering the lines which occur in 
geometrical conUrnftions is of immenfe ufe in all parts 
tif mixed matlieinatica ; and nowhere more reinarkahly 
than in optics, the moll bcantifal example of them. 
Of this an important inibnee .Oiall now be given. ' 

Cdrof. t. The dillancc /G of this lateral focus from 
the axis CV (that is, from the line drawn through the 
Centre parallel to the incident light) is proportional to 
the cube of the femi-aperture PH of the Ipherical fur- 
face. 

For/ Gs:BE. Now BE=:CB X fm. BCE, =:CB 
X fin. CPA; and CflsrRC X cof, RCB, srRCxfin* 
CPR, and RC=CPxfin.CPR : Therefore BE=PC 
X fin.'CPRX fin. PCA, =:PC X fin.’refr. X fin- tncid. 

m* 

but fin. * refr. —fin. * incid. Therefore, finally, 
w* 

BE,oiyG=PC X — X fin. ’ incid.: But PC. fin. incid. 

rt* 

is evidently PH the femi-aperture; therefore the pro- 
polition IS manifilt. 

Coro/. 2. Now let this flender pencil of rays be in¬ 
cident at the vertex V. The focus will now be a point 
F in the axis,, determined by making CV ; CF=wf— 
tt: m. Let the incident pencil gradually recede from 
the axis CF, ftill, however, keeping parallel to' it. The 
focus f will always be found in a curve line DC'F, fo 
conftituted that the ordinate G will be as the cube of 
the line PH, perpendicular to the axis intercepted be¬ 
tween the axis and that point of the furface which is 
cut by a tangent to the curve iny. 

All the rcBa'll'-d rays will be tangents to this curve, 
and the adjacent rays will cwfs ea.h other in thefe la¬ 
teral foci f} and will therefore be incomparably more 
derifc along the curve than anywhere within its area. 
This is finely illuftrated by receiving on white paper 
the light of the fun refracted through a globe or cy- 
liuder of glafs filled with water. If the paper is held 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder, and clofe to it, the 
illuminated part will be bounded by two very bright 
parallel lines, where it is cut by the corre; and thefe 
lines will gradually approach each other as the paper is 
withdrawn from the vclTel, till they coalefce into one 
very bright fine at F, or near it. If the paper be held 
with its end touching the vcffel, and its plane nearly 
perpendicular to the axis, the whole progrefs at the 
curve will be diftiniAly fecn. 

As fuch globes wei'e ufed for burning glaifes, the 
point of greateft condenfation (w’hich is very near but 
not cxaiBly in F) wms called the focus. When thefe 
curves were obferved by Mr Tchirnhatifs, be called 
them canJDcs ; and thofe formed by refraftion he called 
diatauJIUs, to difiinguifh them from the eatacaufici 
formed by refleflion. 

It is fomewhat furprifing, that thefe curves have 
been fo little ftudied fince the time of Tchirnhaiifs. 
The dqdlrine of aberrations has indeed been confidcred 
in a manner independent on their properties. But 
whoever confiders the progrefs of rays in the eye-piece 
of optical inftruments, will fee that the knowledge of 
fhe properties ordiacauftic curves determines direftly, 
and almoft accurately, the foci and images that are 
•formed tlterc. For, let the objedl-glafs of a tclefcope 
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or microfeope be of any dimenfions, the pencils inci- Of Aberr.* 
dent on the cye-glalTcs are almoft all of this evanefccut ***? *• 
bulk. Thefe advantages will be fhown in their proper 
places; and We proceed at prefent to e.xtend our know¬ 
ledge of aberrations in genera), firft confidcring the 
aberrations of parallel incident rays. 

Abiding by the inftance reprtfented by the figure, 
it is evident that the caullic Will touch the furface in a 
point ip, fo fituatcd that c ip ! spx ~nt',n. The refradl- 
ed ray p<V will touch the fuiface, and will crofs the 
axis in <>, the neareft liipit of diflufion along the axis. 

If the furface is of fmaller extent, as PV, the cauftic 
begins at /, when the extreme refradled ray Pytouches 
the caullic, and croftes the axis in F', and the oppo- 
fue branch of the cauftic in K. If there be drawn an 
ordinate KO if to the .cauftic, it is evident that tlie- 
wholc light incident on the furface PVn pafics through 
the circle whofe diameter is K i, and that the circle is 
the fnialleft fpace wltich receives «// the refiacled light. 

It is of great importance to confidtr the manner in 
which the light is dillributed over the furface of this 
circle of fmallcft diftufion : for this is the reprefenta-ted over 
tion of one point of the infinitely dittant radiant ob-die fm-allefl 
jctl. Each point of a planet, for inftance, is repre-^*^^^ 
fented by this little circle ; and at the circles repre-; “***“' 
fenting the difTereiit adjacent points mail interfere with 
each other, an indiftin^nefs muft arife, fimilar to what 
is obferved when we view an olyedl through a pair of 
fpedacles, which do not fit the eye. The indiftiii&- 
nrfs muft he in proportion to the number of points 
whofe drclet of diffufioii iitterfere $ that is, to tiiv area 
of thefe circles, providiKl that the light it lihlfoi-mly 
diffufe^ over them ; but if it be- .very rare at the dr-, 
cumfcrence, the impreifion by the drclet belong¬ 
ing to the adjacent points ihufl: be lefii . Ac¬ 

cordingly, Sir Ifaac Newton, fuppofing jtdacbmptfably 
rarer at the circumference than towards thtfcentre, di- 
firms, that the indiftindlnefs of tclcfcopes arifing from' 
the fpherical figure of the objedl-glafs was Tome thou-' 
faud times left than that arifing from the unequal re- 
fraugibility of light} and therefore, that the attempts 
to improve them by ditniniihing or removing this aber¬ 
ration were oeedlefs, while the diftinflnefs fiom unequal . 
refrangihility remained. It is furprifing, that a pbilo- 
fopher fo eminent for fagacily and' for mathematical 
knowledge Ihould have made fuch a miftake, and un¬ 
fortunate that the authority of his great name hindered 
others from examining tlie matter, trufting to his af- 
fertion, that the light was fo rare at the border of tliia 
circle- His miftake is furprifing,' becaufe the very na¬ 
ture of a cauftic ftiould have Ihowcd him, that the light 
was infinitely denfe at the borders of the circle of 
fmallcft diffufion. The firft perfon who detedled this 
overfight of the Britifh philofopher was the Abbd 
Bofcovich, who, in a diftertatinu publilhed at Vienna 
in 1767, (bowed, by a very beautiful analyfis, that the 
diftribution was extremely different from what Newton 
had aflerted, and that the fuperior itidiftinSnefs arifing 
from unequal refrangibiliiy was incomparably Icfs than 
he had faid. We fiiall attempt to make this delicate 
and interefiing matter conceivable by thofe who have 
but fmall mathematical preparation. 

Let the curve DVZCI e%vd (fig. 2.) be the cauftic ccCUCIlt 
(magnified), £I its axis, I the focus of central rays, 

B the focus of extreme rays, and IB the line contain-v 

ing 
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plain, that from the centre O there can be 
Awn two raya OV, O v, touching the caufiic in V, ». 
'hcrefore the point O will receive the ray EO, which 
/aflei through the vertex of the refracting furface, and 
^11 the rays which are incident on the circumference of 
k circle defcribed on the refraCtii^ furface by the extre* 
*inity of the ray OV, or O «, 'oie denfity of the light 
at O will therefore be indefinitely great. 

From the point C there can be drawn two rays; 
one of them CX touching the cauftic in C, and the 
other C, touching it at a on the oppofite fide. The 
rays which touch the cauftic in the immediate vicinity 
of Cj», both in the arch CV and the arch Cl will cut 
OC in points indefinitely near to each other ; becaufe 
their diftance from each other in the line OC will be 


to their uniform diftance on the refraCling furface as 
the diftance between their points of conta& with the 
cauftic to the diftance of thefe points from the refra£t> 
ing furface. Here therefore at C the denfity of the 
light will alfo be indefinitely great. 

From any point H, lying between O and C, may 
be drawn three rays. One of them LHT, P, touch* 
ing the arch CD of the cauftic in T, cutting the re- 
frafling furface in P, and the axis in I.: another, tKp, 
touching the arch Cl of the cauftic in t. The third is 
» rtr, touching the arch edof the oppofite branch of 
the cauftic in r. 

It will greatly al&ft our coneeptipns of this fubjeft, 
if we confider a ray of light from the refracting fur- 
** ® thread attached at I of this figure, or at F 
DCCLXIH.^ I. and gradudly unlapped from the cauftic 
DVCI on one fide, and then lapped on the oppofite 
branch levtJi and attend to the point of its interfec* 
tion with the diameter e OC of the circle of fmalleft 
difiufion. ; 

Therefore, t. Let the ray be firft fuppofed to pafs 
through the refradling furface at F, the right hand 
extremity of the aperture. The thread is then folded 
up on the whole right hand branch ICVD of the 
cauftic t and if the firaight part of it FD be produced, 
it will cut the diameter of the circle of fmalleft diifa- 
fiott in the oppofite extremity r. Or fuppofe a ruler 
in place oPthe thread, applied to the cauftic at D and 
to the refradting fuifacc at F, the part of it Df, 
which is detached from the cauftic, cuts COr in the 
point c. 2. Now fuppofe the ruler to revolve gra¬ 
dually, its extremity moving acrofs the arch FA/ of 
the refraAing furface while the edge is applied to the 
cauftic: the point of contaA with the cauftic will 
(liift gradually down the branch DV of the cauftic, 
while its edge pafies acrofs the line eC ; and when the 
point of contaA arrives at V, the extremity will be at 
Y on the refraAing furface, and the interfeAion of the 
edge will be at O. 3. Continuing the motion, the 
point vf contaA fliifts from V to Z, the extremity 
from Y io <^, and the interfeAion from O to fo 

that OQ^ *^, as will prefently appear. 4. After 

this, the point of contaA will Ihift from Z to C, 
the extremity from Q^to X, halfway from 'F to A, 
as will foon be Ihown, and the interfeAion from Qj;o 
C. 5. The point of contaA will now (hift from C 
down to I, the extremity viU pafs from X to A, and 
the interfeAion will go back from C to 0 , fi. The 
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ruler mull now be applied to the other branch of the Of AI«ri<- 
cauftic I e » V J, and the point uf contaA will afeend 
from 1 to e, the extremity will pafs from A to k, half 
way to/ from A, and the interfeAion from O to e. 

7. The point of contaA will afeend from C to b, the 
extremity pafies from x to y’, and the interfeAion from 

C to y, Oy* being 8. While the contaA of 

the ruler and cauftic fiiifts from z to v, the extremity 
(hifts from y’ to y, and the interfeAion from y to O. 

9. The contaA rifes from v to </, the extremity pafies 
fromy to y, and the interfeAion from O to C; and 
then the motion acrofs the refraAing furface is com¬ 
pleted, the point of contaA (hifting down from D to 
I along the branch DVZCI, and then afeending 
along the other branch I e zvJ, white the ioterfcAioN 
pafies from e to C, back again from C to e, and then 
back again from e to C, where it ends, having thnee 
paired through every intermediate point of r C. 

We may form a notion of the denfity of the light DenCty of 
in any point H, by fuppofing the incident light of nni-hght* 
form denfity at the refraAing furface, and attending 
to the conftipation of the rays in the circle of fmalleft 
difiufion. Tlieir vicinity may be eftimated both in the di- 
rcAion of the radii OH, and in the direAion of the cir¬ 
cumference defcribed by its extremity H, during its re¬ 
volution round the axis; and the denfity muft be con¬ 
ceived as proportional to the number of originally equidi- 
ftant rays, which are collcAed into a fpot of given area. 

Thefe have been collcAed from a correfponding fpot or 
area of the refraAing furface; and as the number of rays 
is the fame in both, the denfity at H will be to the 
denfity of the refraAing furface, as the area occupied 
of the refraAing furface to the correfponding area at H. 

The vicinity of the rays in the direAion of the radius 
depends on the proportion between PT and TH. 

For the ray adjacent to PTH may be fuppofed to croft 
it at the point of contaA T; and therefore the uniform 
diftance between them at the furface of that medium 
is to the diftance between the fame rays at H as the 
diftance of T from the refraAing furface to its diftance 
from H. Therefore the number of rays which occupy 
a tenth of an inch, for example, of the taditis AP, is 
to the number which would occupy a tenth of an inch 
at H as TH to TP; and the radial denfity at P is to the 
radial denfity at H, alfo as Tllto TP. In the next place. 

The circumferential denlity at P is to that at H as the ra¬ 
dius AP to the radius OH. For ruppofing the figure to 
turn round its axis AI, the point P of the refraAing 
furface will deferibe a circumference whofe radius is 
AP, and H will deferibe a circumference whofe radius 
is OH; and the whole rays which pafs through the firft 
circumference pafs alfo through the laft, and therefore 
their circumferential denfities will be in the inverfe 
proportion of the fpaces into which they are colleAed. 

Now the radius AP is to the radius OH as AL to 
OL ; and circumferences have the fime proportion 
with their radii. Therefore the circumferential den¬ 
fity at P is to that in H as AL to OL inverfely} and 
it was found that the radial denfity was as AN to 
ON inverfely, being as TH to TP, wliich are very 
nearly in this ratio. Therefore the abfolute denfity 
(or number of rays collcAtd in a given fpace) at P 
will be to that at H, in the ratio compounded of thefe 
ratios t that is, in the ratio of ON X OL to AN X AL. 

But as NL bears but a very fmall ratio to AN or AL, 
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Of Aberri- AN X AL may be taken as equal to AO* without any, 
tioD. fenfible error^ It never differs from it in telefcopcs 
lootb parti and is generally incomparably fmaller. 
Therefore the denfity at H may be confidered as pro¬ 
portional to ON X OL i.iverfely. And it will aftcr- 
tvards appear that NS is=3oL. Therefore the den- 
fity at H is inverfely as ON X NS. 

Now deferibe a circle on the diameter OS, and 
diaw NT^) cutting the circumference Nip‘=ON X NS, 
and the denfity at H is as N p* inverfely. This 
gives us a very eafy cfiiinatiun of the denfity, viz. 
draw a line from the point of contadt of the ray which 
touches the part VC of the catiRic, and the denfity 
is in the in^crfv■ fubduplioatc ratio of the part of this 
line intercepted between the axis and the circumfe¬ 
rence S^O. It will afterwards appear tliat the den¬ 
fity correfponding to this ray is one half of the den¬ 
fity correfponding to all the three: or a better ex- 
preflion will be had for the denfity at H by drawing 
K,3 perpendici^ar to Rf, and perpendicular to 

f making ijjR in o ; then ^ » is as-- ^ , or is propor¬ 


tional to the denfity, as is evident. 

When H is at O, N is at S, and ^ e is infinite. 
As H moves from O, N defeends, and p o diminilhcs, till 
H comes to Q, and T to s, and ^ to and e to R. 
When H moves from Q__tovvard8 C, T defeends be¬ 
low », ^>7 again increafes, till it is again infinite, when 
11 is at C, T at C, and N at O. 

Thus it appears, w'ithout any minute confideration, 
that the light has a denfity indefinitely great in the 
centre O; that the denfity dccreafcs to a mimmunt 
in feme intermediate point and then inereafei 
again to infinity at the margin C. Hence it follows, 
that the indiftincbicfs ariling from the fpherical figure 
of the refrading furfaccs is incomparably greater than 
Newton fnppofed ; and tJiat the valuable difeovery of 
Mr Dollonfl of achromatic lenfes, muit have failed of 
anlweriiig his fond expedations, if his very method of 
producing them had not, at the fame time, enabled 
him to remove tliat other indifiindnefs by employing 
contrary aberrations. And now, fince the difeoveries 
by Dr lllair of fubftances which difperfe the different 
colours ill the fame proportions, 'but very different de¬ 
grees, has enabled us to employ much larger portions 
of the fphere than Mr Dollotid could introduce into 
his obisd-glafTes, it becomes abfoliitely neceffary to 
fludy tliis matter completely, in order to difeover and 
afceitain the amount of the errors which perhaps un- 
avoidably remaiu. 

Contrary fjij, flight Iketch of the mod fimple cafe of aber- 
corred'”** when the incident rays are parallel, 

tick Oilier, will frrve to give a general notion of the fubjed; and 
the reader can now'fee how contraiy aberrations may 
be employed in order to form an ultimate image which 
(hall be as difiind as poifiblc. I'or let it be propofed 
to converge parallel rays accurately to the focus F 
CcSxni 3*) fpherical forfaces of which 

" V is the vertex. Let PV be a convax lens of foch a • 
form that rays flowing from F and paffing through it 
immediately round the vertex V arc colleded to the 
conjugate focus R, while the extreme ray FP, inci¬ 
dent on the margin of the lens P, is converged to r, 
nearer to V, having the longitudinal aberration Rr. 
Let pV be a plano-concave lens, of fuch fphcricity 
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that a ray A/, parallel to the axis CV, and indlent Of the 
on the point p, as far from its vertex V as P iitfhe.^'*'“p’f* 
other lens is from its vertex, is difperfed from r, he* ”^ 
diftance {V being cqiial to r V, while the central iWs 
are difperfed from P, as far from V as R is fromy. 

It is evident, that if thefe lenfes be joined as in fig. i. 
a ray A'/, parallel to the common axis CV, will h 
collcdcd at the diftance VF equal to VF in the fig. 4 
and that rays palling through both lenfes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the axis will be colleded at the fame 
point F. . . ' 

This compound lens it faid to be without fpheri- 
cal aberration; and it is true that the central.and the 
extreme rays are colleded in the fame point F : but 
the rays wKich fall on the lens between the ctnire and 
margin are a little diffufed from F, and it is not pof- 
fible to colled them all to one point. For in the rules 
for computing the aberration, quantities arc negleded 
which do notpreferve (in different apertures) the fame 
ratio to the quantities retained. The diffufion is leaft 
when the aberration is. correded, wot for the very ex¬ 
tremity, but for a certain intermediate point (varying 
with the aperture,, and having no known ratio to it) ; 
and when this is done the compound lens is in its ftate 
of greateft perfedion, and the remaining aberration 
quite infcnfihle. 

This fubjed will be refumed under the article Ts- 
LEscoPE, and prufecutedas far as fhe conftrudion of 
optical iuilruments requires,- 

Sect. IV. Of Optical Injtrumnts. 

Or the mechanifm of optical inftruments, particular- 
accounts are given in this work under their refpedive 
denominations. Thefe it would be improper to re^ 
peat; but as it belongs to ^e feience hf optjes to ex- - 
plain, by the laws of refradion and. rvSedloo, the ft^ 
veral phenomena which thofe' inftruments exhibit,, fnt 
mull in this place enumerate the indrumcRts them- 
felves, omitting entirely, or Hating very briefly, fuch 
fads as arc dated'at Ur^e in o^er places. Ip this . 
enumeration wc Ihall begin'with th^ ntukiplying glaft^ _ 
notbecaufejt is fird in importance, but that it may 
not intervene between indruments mare ufefiil> and 
which have a mutual relation to one another. 

-§l. The Multiplying Glafi. 

The multiplying glafs is made by grinding down 
the round fide hik (fig. 1.) of a plano-convex glafii 
AB, into feveral flat furfaces, nv h b, ' i I d, dk. AnCCCJLXll 
objed C will not appear magnified when feen through 
this glafs by the eye at H j but it will appear multiplied 
into as many different objeds as the glafs contains 
plane furfaces. For, fince rays will flow from gh ^ 

objed C to all parts of the glafs, and each plane dlf^ 
face will refrad thefe rays to the eye, the fame objed 
will appear to the eye in the diredion of the rays 
which enter it through each furface. Thus, a ray 
g i H, falling perpendicularly on the middle furface, 
will go through the glafs to the eye without fuffccing 
any refradion; and will therefore fliuw the objed in 
its true place at C: wbild a ray a I flowing from 
the fame objed, and fallifig obliquely on the plane 
furface ih, will be refracted in the dfuvetion he, by 
palling through the glafs; and, upon leaving it, will 
go on to the eye in the Erection a H; much will 

oaufe 
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Mm* caufe tBe fame objcft C to appear alfo at £, in the 
^ dire£UoA of the ny H i, produced in the risht line 
'Hen, And the ray e d, flowing from the object C| 
and falling obliquely on the plane furface d i, will be 
refracted (by pafling through the glafa, and leaving 
it at /) to the eye at H ; which will caufe the fame 
object to appear at D* in the direction H f w.—If 
the glafs be turned round the line y / H, as an axis, 
the object C will keep its place, bccaufe the furface 
hid Vi not removed ; but all the other objects will 
fecra to go round C, becaufe the oblique planes, on 
which the rays ahtd ^1, will go round by the turning 
of the glafs. 

§ 2. Mirror*. 

It has been elfewhere obferved, that of mirrors 
there arc three principally ufed in optjeal experiments 

i 'See Catoptrics, Se£t. I.)} the plane mirror, the 
pherical convex mirror, and the fpherical concave 
mirror. Of thefe the plane mirror firil 'claims our 
attention, at it it more common, and undoubtedly 
more ancient, than the other two. It has been faid 
(td>i fupraji that the image refiedted by this mirror 
appears as far behind the furface as the object is before 
it { that the image will appear of the fame fixe and 
in the fame pofition writh the objefl; that every fuch 
mirror will reflefb an image of twice its own length and 
breadth f and that in certain drcumtlances it will re- 
fleft feveral images of the fame objed. For thefe 
phenomena it is our bufinefs in (this place to account 
by the laws of reflefkion, 

TTni viv A® (%• ^ *" objcfil placed before the rc- 

' 'flefting furface g the plane.mirror CD j and let 
the eye be at o. ^ L^t. Aobe bray of light flowing 
from, the top A of the obJeA, and falling upon the 
inirror.at h, and hm be a perpendicular to' the furface 
of the mirror at h ; the ray Kh will be refle£led from 
the mirror to the eye at o, making an angle mho equal 
the angle Abm : then will the top of the image £ 
i appear to the eye in the dire£tion of the reflefted ray 
oh produced to £, where the right line A/£, from the 
top of the object, ciiti the right line eJ&E, at £. Let 
fii be a ray of light proceeding from the foot o^i^e 
objedt at B to the mirror at i; and ni a perpendic&r 
to tlm mirror from the point r, where the ray B i falls 
upon it; this ray will be refleded in the line to, making 
an angle nio equal to the angle Bin, with that perpen¬ 
dicular, and entering the rye at o ; then will the foot 
F of the image appear in the ditcAion of the reflefted 
ray ei, produced to F, where the right line BF cuts 
the reflefled ray produced to F. All the other rays 
that flow from the intermediate points of the objeA 
AB, and fall upon the mirror between h and i, will lie 
reflcAcd to the eye at o ; and all the intermediate 
points of the image EF will appear to the eye in the 
direAion of thefe reflefted rays produced. But all 
the rays that flow from the objcA and fall upon the 
mirror above h, will be refleAed back above the eye 
at 0 ; and all the rays that flow from the object, and 
fall upon the mirror below f, will be refleAcd back 
below the eye at a; fo that none of the rays that fall 
above A, or below i, can be refleAcd to the eye at o ; 
and the diflance between h and i is equal to half the 
length of the objeA AB. 

Hence it appears, that if a man fees hit whole 
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image in a plane looking-glafi, the pari of the glafs Plane 
that refleAs his image mull be juft half as long and IWitrorik. ^ 
half as broad as himlelf, let him ftand at any diftance 
from it whatever; and that his image muft^ appear 
as far behind the glafs as he is before It. Thus, 
man AB (fig. 3.) viewing bimfelf in the plane mittorgUfsin 
CD, which is juft half as long as himfelf, fees his orholewhieh a 
image as at EF, behind the glafs, exaAly equal to hi#”*** f*“T 
own fize. For a ray AC proceeding from his eye at^^ 

A, and falling perpendicularly npon the furfade Of the 
glafs at C, is refleAcd back to his eye, in the fame line 
CA t and the eye of his image will appear A £, in . 
the fame line produced to £, beyond the glafs. And 
a ray BD, flowing from his foot, and falling obliquely 
on the glafs at D, will be refleAcd as obliquely On the 
other fide of the perpendicular oAD, in the dircAion 
DA ; and the foot of his image will appear at F, in 
the direction of the reflected ray AD, produced to F, 
where it is cut by the-right line BGF, drawn parallel 
to the right line ACE. Juft the farne as if the glafs 
were taken away, and the real man flood at F, equal 
in fize to the man ftanding at B : for to his eye at A, 
the eye of the other man at £ would be feen in the 
direction of the line ACE ; and the foot of the man 
at F would be feen by the eye A, in the direction of 
the line ADF. 


If the glafs be brought nearer the man AB, as fup- 
pofe to ci, he will fee his image as at CDG : fur the 
reflected ray CA (being perpendicular to the glafs) 
will ftiow the eye of the image as at C ; and the inci¬ 
dent ray BA, being reflected in the line AA, will (how 
the foot of his image at at G; the angl^ of reflec¬ 
tion ah A being always equal to the angle of incidence 
BAu : and fo of all the intermediate rays from A to 
B. Hence, if the man AB advances towards the glafs 
CD, his image will approach towards it ; and if 
he recedes from the glafs, his image will alfo recede 
from it. 

If the object be placed before a common luoking- 
glafi, and viewed obliquely, threei four, or more images 
of it, will appear behind the glafs. 

To explain this, let ABCD (fig. n.) reprefent the 
glafs; and let EF be the axis of a pencil of rays flow- CCCMX. 
tng from £, a point in an object fituated there. The 
rays of this pencil will in part be reflected at F, fup- 
pofe into the line FG. IVhat remains will (after re¬ 
fraction at F, which we do hot confidcr here) pafs on 
to '^H ; from whence (on account of the quickfilvcr 
which it fpread over the fecond furface of glaifes of 
this kind to prevent any of the rays from being tranf- 
mitted there) they will be ftrongly reflected to K, 
where part of them will emerge and enter an eye at 
L. By this means one reprefentation of the faid 
point will be formed in the line LK produeed, fuppofe Why tliree 
in M: Again, Another-pencil, whofe axis it £N, fi^ft ^ * 

reflected at N, then at O, and afterwards at P, will 
form a fecond reprefentation of the fame point at Qj 
And, thirdly, Another pencil, whofe axis it ER, after 
reflection at the feveral points R, S, H, T, V, fuccef. ton, 
fively, will exhibit a third reprefentation of the fame 
point at X ; and fo on in injinitum. The fame being 
true of each point in the object, the whole will be re- 
prefented in the like manner; but the reprefentations 
will be faint, in proportion to the number of reflectiona 
the toys fuSer,and the length of theirprogrefs within the 
X X 2 glafs. 
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; ■ Concave glafs. We may add to thcfe another reprefentation of 

*Mirroni** objeft in the line LO produced, made by fuch 

' ■ of tlic rays as fall upon O, and are from theoce reflcd.ed 
to the eye at L. 

This experiment may be tried by placing a candle 
before the glafs as at E, and viewing it obliquely, as 
from L. 

2. (y Concave and Convex Mirrors. The elFefts of 
tbefe in magnifying and diminilhing objects have been 
already in general explained ; but for the better under- 
ftanding the nature of reflefiing telefcopes, it will ftill 
be proper to fubjoin the following particular deferip* 
Plate tion of the effcAs of concave ones. 

CCCLXIV. When parallel rays (fig. 4.), as t/ya,C m e /r, fall 
upon a concave mirror AB (which is not tranfparcnt, 
but has only the furface A^B of a clear polilh, 
they will he reilefled back from that mirror, and meet 
in a point m, at half the diilance of the furface of the 
mirror from C the centre of its concavity ; for they 
will be reflcdled at as great an angle from a perpen¬ 
dicular to the furface of the miiror, as they fell upou 
it with regard to that perpendicular, but on the other 
fi<le thereof. Thus, let C be the centre of concavity 
uf the mirror A^B; and let the parallel rays dfa, 
Cmb, and elc, fall upon it at the points a, b, and e. 
Draw the lines Cia, Cmb, and Che, from the* centre 
C to thefe points; and all thefe lines will be perpen¬ 
dicular to the furface of the mirror, becailfe they pro¬ 
ceed thereto like fo many radii or fpokes from its cen- 
tie. Make the angle Cah equal to the angle-eio C, 
and draw the line amh, which will be the diredlion 
of the ray dfa, after it is refiedied from the point a 
of the mirror; fo that the angle of incidence daC is 
equal to the angle of refledlion Caij the rays making 
equal angles with the perpendicular Cia on its oppofite 
lidcs. 

Draw alfo the perpendicular Cie to the point r, 
where the raye/c touches the mirror; and having 
made the angle Cei equal to the angle Cce, draw the 
line c m i, which will be the courfe of the ray e/c, af¬ 
ter it is reflcdled from the mirror. 

The ray Cmb paflBng through the centre of con¬ 
cavity of the mirror, and falling upon it at b, is per¬ 
pendicular to it; and is therefore refiected back from 
it in the fame line bmC. 

All thefe reflected rays meet in the point m; and in 
that point the image of the body which emits the pa¬ 
rallel rays da, Cb, and e c, wiU be formed; which 
point is dillant from the mirror equal to half the ra¬ 
dius bm C of its concavity. 

The rays which proceed from any celeftial object 
may be ellcemed parallel at the earth ; and therefore 
the image of that objedf will be formed at m, when 
the refledling furface of the concave mirror is turn¬ 
ed diredily towards the objedl. Hence, the focus m 
of parallel rays is not in the centre of the mirror’s 
concavity, but half way between the mirror and that 
centre. 

Tbe rays which proceed from any remote terreilrial 
objcA arc nearly parallel at the mirror: not ftri^y 
fo, but come diverging to it, in feparate pencils, or as 
it were bundles of rays, from each point of the fide of 
the objedl next the mirror; and therefore they will 
not be converged to a point at the diilance of half the 
)adiiis of the mirror’s concavity from its reflecting fur- 
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face, but into feparate paintl'St a tittle greats diftanee Conesve 
from the mirror. And the nearer the objedJt is to the*^.'°“'^« 
mirror, the farther thefe points will be from it 5 and an M»rrors. 
inverted image of tbe objedl will be formed in them,, 
which willfeem to hang pendant in the air; and will Aerial" 
be fsen by an eye placed beyond it (with regard to. the images 
mirror) in all rcfpeCls like the objeCt, and as dillinAfurmed 
as the objeft itfelf. byconcave 

Let AeB (fig. $.) be the reflefting furface of 
mirror, whofe centre of concavity is at C; and let 
the upright objedl DE be placed beyond the centre 
C, and fend out a' conical pencil of diverging rays 
from its upper extremity D, to everj' point of the con¬ 
cave furface of the mirror, ArB. But to avoid confu- 
fion, wc only draw three rays of that pencil, as DA, 

Dr, DB. 


From the centre of concavity C, draw ♦he three 
right lines CA, Cc, CB, touching the mirror in the 
fame points where the forefaid rays touch it; and all 
thefe lines will be perpendicular to the furface of the 
mirror. Make the angle CAd equal to the angle 
DAC, and draw the right line Ad for the courfe of 
tbe reflefted ray DA: make the angle Ced equal to 
tbe angle D r C, and draw the right line c d for the 
courfe of the refle'(£led ray D d : make alfo the angle 
CB</equal to the angle DBC, and draw the right 
line B d for the courfe of the refleAed ray DB.. All 
thefe refleded rays will meet in the .point <4 -where 
they will fonn the extremity d of the inrei^ image 
e d fimilar to the extremity, D of th? upright pbje^ 

E. ■■■ ; ' !' >A •.'v'" •' 

If the pencil of rays !^, E^, 
to the mirror, and tWr aaglcii<^;^l|IK^qit 
be made equal their 
in the former peudl froi^'Q^'toey 'wift y 
the point e by refl^^on^'tqd' form the 
the image e d, Itmilar to the extremity 
DE. ^ 

And as each intermediate point of the olMe£i,'^w^ -;, 
D and E, fends out a pencil of rays in like.Aan&l^td^. 
every part of the mirror, the rays of each penc|l;||p!i^ 
be reflected back from iti and meet in idl the intj^ll^f^ 
di^e points between the extremities e and d of 
ii»%e ; and fo the whole image will be formed, not ai " 
i, half the diftance of the mirror from its centre of con¬ 
cavity C, but at a greater diftance between i and the 
objed DE ; and tbe image will be inverted with re- 
fpeA to the objed. 

This being well underftood, the reader will eafily fee 
how the image is formed by the large concave mirror 
of tbe refledling telefcope, when he comes to the de- 
feription of that inftrument. 

When the objedt is more remote from the -mirror 
than its centre of concavity C, the image will be lefs 
than the objedl, and between the objeS and mirror: 
when the objedi is nearer than the centre of concavity, 
the image will be more remote and bigger than the 
objedl. Thus, if ED be the ohjcdl, d e will be its. 
image : For, as the object recedes from the mirror, tbe 
image approaches nearer to it;. and as the object ap¬ 
proaches nearer to tbe mirror, the image recedes far* 
ther from it; on account of the leiTer or greater di¬ 
vergency of the pencils of rays which proceed from 
the object; for the lefs they diverge, the fooncr they 
are converged to points by reflection j and the more 
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Mi«ro- they diverge* the ferthet t^hey muft be refleftcd before 
icope*. meet. 

’ ■ If the radius of the mirror’s concavity, and the di- 

' ftance of the object from it, be known, the diilance of 
' the image from the mirror is found by this rule > Di¬ 
vide the produft of the diilance and radius by double 
the diAance made lets by the radius, and the quotient 
ia the diftance required. 

If the objeA be in the centre of tbi' mirror’s conca¬ 
vity, the image and objefl will be coincident, and equal 
in bulk. 

If a man places himfelf dirdAly before a large con¬ 
cave mirror, but farther from it than its centre of con¬ 
cavity, he will fee an inverted image of himfelf in the 
air, between him and the mirror, of a lefs fize than 
himfelf. And if he holds out his hand towards the 
mirror, the hand of the image will come out towards 
his hand, anmoiflCMe with it, of an equal hulk, when 
his hand is in the centre of concavity; and he will ima¬ 
gine he may fliake hands with his image. If he reaches 
his hand fartliei;, the hand of the image will pafs by 
his hand, and come between his hand and his body : 
and if he moves his hand towards either fide, the hand 
of the image will move towards the other; fo that 
whatever way the obje& moves, the image will move 
the contrary.' 

All the while a byftander will fee nothing of the 
image, becai^fe Hone of the refleded rays that form it 
enter his fyies..; 
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'i0‘4cfer th^'|ftV(’4,|>ltCROscQ:.i*i^Vi| Copious detail has 
|)t^.givto<i0fi^.;;^ftrudli^ o^ inftruments as 
^ made'%^ embe^ aitifts. In that 

witl^ti^uf plf^n lo treat fcicntifically 
,__^ifying pqwis«j thefe can be ex|^toed 
t^ws of re&a^ion, am^' refledlion, which 
therefore apply to a few miclrofcopes, leaving 
make the appHcatioa tkemfelves to fuch 
«S they may chopie to aaiilyic by optical prin- 
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and limpleA of all' ihicrofeopes is nothing 
*ib^?than' a very fmall globule of glafs, or a convex 
, lens whofe focal diftance is extremely fhort. Ilie 

magnifying power of this microfeope is thus afcertaiii- 
Pbte by Dr Smith. A minute objedl pq, feen dillinA- 
CCCUCIVly. through a fmall glafs AE by the eye put clofe to it, 
6, 7> appears to much greater than it would to the naked 
eye, placed at the leaft diftance q L from whence it ap¬ 
pears fuificiently diftindl, as this latter diftance yL is 
greater than the former yE. For having put your eye 
. clofe to the glafs £A, in order to fee as much of the 
5 . /' objedl as poffible at one view, remove the object pq to 
. ’ and fro till it appear moft diftinctly, fuppofe at the di- 
ftance Ey. Then conceiving the glafs AE to be re¬ 
moved, and a thin plate, with a pin-hole in it, to be 
put in its place, the object will appear dilliuct and as 
large as before, when feen through the glafs, only not 
fo bright. And in this latter cafe it appears fo much 
greater than it does to the naked eye at the diftance 
yL, cither with a pin-hole ,or without it, as the angle 
plLq is greater than the angle /Ly, or as the latter di- 
ftancC yL is greater than the former y£. Since the 
intcfpofition of the glafs has no other effect than to 
render the appearance diAinct, by helping the eye to 
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inertafe the refradion of the nys in each pencil, it it Micro- 
plain that the greater apparent magnitude is entirely 
owing to a nearer view than could be taken by the 
ked eye. As the human eye is fo couAruaed,. as* 
for rcafons already afiigned, to have diAinifl. viAm \ 

only when the rays which fall upon it a« par^lel bf 
nearly fo ; it follows that if the eye be fo pe^e^ W, ; 

to fee diAinfliy by pencils of parallel rays fauin^ UTOtt 
it, the diAance Ey, of the objeft from the glaft, is tbett 
the focal diAance of the glafs. Now, if the glafs hb.., '' . 
a fmall round globule, of about -rVth of an inch di¬ 
meter, its focal diAance Ey, being three quarters of its 
diameter, is i^th of an inch j and if yL be eight inches* 
the diAance at which we .ufually view minute objects* 
this globule will magnify in the proportion of 8 to 
or or i6o to i. 


2. T'ie Double or Compound Mterofeope^ (fig. 8.) con- 
fiAs of an object-glafs c d, and an eyc-glafs ef. The 
final] object a i is placed at a little greater diAance 
from the glafs c d than its principal focus ; fo that the 
pencils of rays flowing from the diAerent points of the 
object, and palling through the ^ glafs, may be made 
to converge, and unite in as many points between y 
and h, where the image of the object will be formed; 
which image is viewed by the eye through the eye- 
plafs ef. For the eyc-glafs being fo placed, that the 
image g h may be in its focus, and.the eye much about 
the fame diAance on the other fide, the rays of each 
pencil will be paralfel after going out of the eyc- 
glafs, as at e and f, till they come to the eye at /, 
where they will begin to converge by the refractive 
power of the humours ; and after having croAed each 
other in the pupil, and paAed through the cryAalline 
and vitreous humours, they will be collected into 
points on the retina, and form the large inverted image 
AB thereon. 

By this combination of Icnfes, the aberration ofufeoffeve- 
the light from the figure of the glafs, which in ar«l knfes in 
globule of the kind above-mentioned is very confider-®™™^“"‘l 
able, is in forae meafurc corrcdled. This appeared 
fo fenfibly to be the cafe, even to former opticians, 
that they very foon began to make the addition of 
another lens. The initrument, however, receives a 
confiderable improvement by the addition of a third 
lens. For, fays Mr Martin, it is not only evident 
from the theory of this aberration, that the image of 
any point is rendered lefs confiiled by refra^ion thro’ 
two lenfes than by an equal rcfradlion through one 
but it aAo follows, from the fame principle, that the 
fame point has its image Aill lefs confufed when form¬ 
ed by rays refrafted through three lenfes than by an 
equal rcfradlion through two} and therefore a third 
lens added to the other two will contribute to make 
the image more diAindl, and Coiifequently the inflru- 
ment more complete. At the fame time the field of 
view is amplified, and the ufe of the microfeope ren¬ 
dered more agreeable, by the addition of the other 
lens. Thus alio we may allow a fomewhat larger aper¬ 
ture to the object lens, and thereby increafe the bright- 
nefs of objects* and greatly heighten the plcafure of 
viewing them. For the fame reafon, Mr Martin has 
propoled a four^gtafs microfeope, which anfwers the 
purpofes of ma^ifying and of diAinct vifion Aill more i 

perfectly. , ^ ■ 

The magnifying power of double microfcopcs is ea« 

% 
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fily underftoodt tlju*: The glafs L next the obJeA PQ^ 
it very fmall, and very much convex, and confequently 
it» focal diftance LF is very fliort; the diftance 
r CCCLXfV foiall objeft PQ^is but a little greater than LF; 

( -fig' 9. >t muft that the rays don'ing from the ob> 

I jcA may converge after palling through the glafs, and 

i eroding one another, form an image ^of the obJe£) ; 

'' and it muft.be but a little greater^ that the image eg 

I may be at a great diftance from the glafs, and coiile- 

•quently may be much larger than the object itfelf. 
This pi£lure pg being viewed through a convex glafs 
AE, whofe focal diftance is q E, appears diftind as 
in a tclefcope. Now the obje£l appears magnified 
upon two accounts; ftrft, becaufe, if wc viewed its 
pi£lure pg with the naked eye, it would appear as much 
gp-eater than the ohjedt, at the fame diftance, as it 
really is greater than the objefl, or as much as Ly is 
I greater than LQj and fccondly, becaufe this pic- 

} turc appears magnified through the eyc-glafs as much 

as the leaft diftance at which it can be feen diftinfUy 
with the naked eye, is greater than g E, the focal 
t .diftance of the cye-glafs. For example, if this latter 

’ ratio be five to one, and the former ratio of Lg to 

^ LObc 20 to I ; then, upon both accounts, the object 

I will appear 5 times 20, or too times greater than to 

1 the naked eye. 

( Fig. to. reprefents the fcdlion of a compound mi- 

crofeope with three leufes. By the middle one GK 
!■ the pencils of rays coming from the objedl-giafs are 

refrafted fo as to tend to a focus at O ; but being in* 

J tercepted by the proper cye-glafs DF, they are 

t brought together at 1, which is nearer to that lens 

I than its proper focus at L { fo that the angle DIF, un¬ 

der which the objeA now appears, is larger than DLF, 
under which it would have ap})eared without this ad¬ 
ditional glafs ; and confequently the objeA is more 
magnified in the fame proportion. Dr Hooke tells us, 
that, in molt of his obfervations, he made ufe of a 
double microfeope with this broad middle glafs when 
he wanted to fee much of an objedl at one view, and 
taking it out when he would examine the fmall parts 
of an object more accurately ; for the fewer refradions 
there are, the more bright and clear the objeft ap¬ 
pears. 

Having in the hiftorical part of this article given 
a pradical account of the conftruflion of Dr Smith's 
double reflefting microfeope, it may not be improper 
br Smith's in this place to afeertain its magnifying power. This 
tnicrvfcope. from the author himfclf, becaufe his fym- 

bols, being genera), arc applicable to fuch microfeopes 
of all dimenfions; and though the mere pra£lical reader 
may perhaps be Jit firft fight puzzled by them, yet, if 
he will fubllitutc any particular numbers for m and », 
&c. he may afeertain with cafe the magnifying power 
of fuch a microfeope of thofe particular dimenfions. 
Between the centre E and principal focus T of a 
Tig. II. concave fpeculum ABC, whofe axis is EQTC, place 
an obJeA PQj and let the rays flowing from it be re- 
flefled from the fpeculum AB towards an image pg ; 
but before they unite in it, let them be received by a 
convex fpeculum abc^ and thence be reflected, through 
a hole BC in the vertex of the concave, to a fccond 
image w», to be viewed through an eyc-glafs h 
The object may be fituated between the fpccula C, 
t i ot, which is better, betu'cen the principal focuf. / 
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and vertex e of the convex one, a Tmall kole be- Micro, 
ing made in its vertex for the incident rays to pafi 
througlu ' ■ **“v ■ 

In both cafes we have TQ, TE, Ty, continual 
proportionals in fome given ratio, fuppofe of i to n ; 
and alfo tg, te, in, continual proportionals in fome 
other given ratio, fuppofe of I to m. Then if*/be 
the ufual diftance at which we view minute objects 
diftinftly with the naked eye, and */ the focal diftance 
of the leaft eye-glafs, through which the objed ap- 
jiears fulliciently bright and ^iftinft, it wiH be magni¬ 
fied iii the mtio of mnd to */. 

For the objeift PQ^and its firft image pg, are termi¬ 
nated on one fide by the common axis of the fpccula, 
and on the other by a line PEj», drawn through the 
centre E of the concave ABC. l.ikewife the images 
pg and w* are terminated by the common and by 
the line rpv, drawn through the centre e of the con¬ 
vex ahr *. Hence, by tile fimilar triangles w » e, pqe, • Euel.v.tt. 
and alfo /yE, PQE, we have w* : /y ;; »f; yc ;; 
m : I, and pg ; PQj : y E: : i n : i ; and con- 

fequeutly w »: P(^ :: mn : 1, vmence wxszmn X PQ^ 

Noudif Ac be the focal diftance of the eye-glafs /, the 
points P, Q^ of the object, are feen through it by 
the rays of two pencils emerging parallel to the lines 
ar/ */ refpeAively 5 that is, P(^ appears under an 

angle equal to w / *, which is as 

the naked eye at the diftance d from PQ, it appears 

under an angle PsQjvhich is as therefore is 

magnified in the ratio of thefe angles, that is, of 
mnd to */. 

Carol. Having the numbers m, n, d,to find an 
cye-glafs which fhall caufe the microfeop^to magnify 

M times in diameter, take «ppa* 

rent magnitu.de is to the true as M: tit mnd:»l. 

We (hall conclude this part of our fubjeA with theAnesfy 
following cafy method of afeertaining the magnifyin|'’T<'*h“«} ^ 
power of fuch microfeopes as are moft in- ufe. Mcwtaioiiig 

The apparent magnitude of any.objeft, as 
appear from what hath been already delivered, is power 
mcafured by the angle under which it is fern; andthenioft 
this angle is greater or fmaller according as the 
objeA is near to or far from the eye ; and of confe- 
quence the lefs the diftance at which it can be viewed**®^*' 
the larger it will appear. The naked eye is unable to 
diftinguiih any objedt brought exceedingly near it: 
but looking through a convex lens, however near the 
focus of that lens be, there an objeft may be diftinftly , 
feen ; and the fmaller the lens is, the nearer will be 
its focus, and in the fame proportion the greater will 
be its magnifying power. From^ thefe principles it is 
eafy to find the reafon why the firft or greateft mag¬ 
nifiers are fo extremely minute ; and alfo to calculate 
the magnifying power of any convex lens employed 
in a Angle microfeope; For as the proportion wf the 
natural fight is to the focus, fuch will be its power 
of magnifying. If the focus of a convex lens, for in- 
ftance, be at one inch, and the natural fight at eight 
inches, which is the common ftandard, an objeA may 
be feen through that lens at one inch diftance from the 
eye, and will appear in its diameter eight times larger 

. than 
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Micro.' than it does to the mtlccd eye { but as the obje£i is 
/ magnified every way, in length as well as in breadth, 

" ■ we muft fquare this diameter to know how much it 
really is enlarged 5 and we then find that its fiiperficics 
is magnified ^4 times. 

Further Again, Suppofe a convex lens whofe focus is only 
•bferva* oae-tenth of an inch diflant from its centre; as in eight 
tion* on inches, the common diftance of diftinA vifion with the 
BifyluK** there arc 80 fuch tenths, an ohjeft may be 

power of through this glafs 80 times nearer than with the 
micro. naked eye. It will, of confequence, appear 80 times 

ftopes. longer, and as much broader, than it docs to common 

fight: and therefore is 6400 times magnified. If a 
convex glafs be fo finall that its focus is only yV 
inch diflant, we find that right inches contain 160 of 
thefe twentieth parts ; and of confequence the length 
and brea(|^uf any objed feen through fuch a lens will 
be magnifl^.i(!iJ*Tjtniu^ and the whole furface 35,600 
times. As it is an eafy matter to m^It a drop or glo* 
bulc of a much fmaller diameter than a lens can be 
ground; and as the focus of a globule is no farther olT 
than a quarter of its own diameter, it mull of confe* 
quence magnify to a prodigious degree. But this ex* 
ceflive magnifying power is much more than c||atcr- 
balanced by its admitting fo little light, want 01 di. 
flindlncfs, and fhowiiig mch a minute part of the ob> 
jedb to be examined ; for which reafun, thefe globules, 
though greatly in vogue fome time ago, arc now al- 
moft entirely rejeded. Mr Leeuwenhoek, as has been 
already obfenred, made ufe only of finglc microfeopes 
confining of convex Icnfes, and left to the Royal So¬ 
ciety a legacy of 36 of thofe glafles. . According to 
• Mr Folkes'a dcfcriptioirof tkefe, they were all exceed¬ 
ingly clear, and fhowed the objedl veiy bright and di- 
ftiiiA ; *' which (lays Mr Folkes), muft be owing to 
the great Ikn this gentleman took in the choice of bis 
glafs, his exa&nefs in giving it the true figure, and af- 
. ^Herwards, among many, referving only fuch for his ufe 
at upon trial he found to be moft excellent. Their 
powers of magnifying are different, as different objeds 
may require : and as on the one hand, being all ground 
glaUes, none of them are fo froali, or confequtntly mag- 
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nify to fo great a degree, as fome of thofe drops frequent- Miero- 
ly ufed in other microfcopcs ; yet, on the other hand, ^ 

the diflindlnefs of thefe, very much exceeds what I have 
met with in gljfTes of that fort. And this was what Mr 
Leeuwenhoek ever propofed to hirafelf; rejecting all 
thofe degrees of, magnifying in which he could not fo 
well obtain that end. r or nc informs us in one of his 
letters, that though he had above 40 year* by him 
glafics of an extraordinary finallnefs, he had made but 
very little ufe of them ; as having found, in a long 
courfe of experience, that the moft confidcrablh 
coveries vi'erc to be made with fuch glaifes at, magni¬ 
fying but moderately, exhibited the obje£t with the 
greateft brightnefs and diftinfftion.” 

In allngle microfeope, if you want to learn the mag¬ 
nifying power of any glafs, no more is neceflary than to 
bring it to its tnie focus, the exaA place whereof will 
be known by an objedt^s appearing perfcAly diftindt and 
(harp when placed there. Then, with a pair of fmall 
compafies, meafdre, at nearly as you can, the diftance 
from the centre of the glafs to the objedt you was view¬ 
ing, and afterwards applying the compaiTes to any ru¬ 
ler, with a diagonal fcale of the parts of an inch mark¬ 
ed on it, you will eafily find how many parts of an inch 
the faid diftance is. When that is known, compute 
how many times thofe parts of an inch are contained in 
eight inches, the common ftandard of fight, and that 
will give you the number of times the diameter it mag¬ 
nified ; fquaring the diameter will give the fuperficies ; 
and, if you would learn the folid contents, it will be 
(hown by multiplying the fuperficies by the diameter. 

The fuperficies of one fide of an objedi only can be 
feen at one view ; and to compute how much that it. 
magnified, is moft commonly fuffiejent: bat fome- 
times it is fatisfaftory to know how many minute ob- 
jedls are contained in a larger; as fuppofe we defire 
to know how many animalcules are contained in tho 
bulk of a grain of fand: and to anfwer this, tlie cube, 
as well as tlw furface, muft be taken into the account. 

For the greater fiitisfadlion of thofe who are not much 
verfed in thefe matters, wc ihall here fubjoin the fol¬ 
lowing 
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160,000 
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The greateit magnifier in Mr Leeuwenhoek’s ca* 
binet of microfeopes, prefented to the Royal Society, 
has its focus, as nearly as can well be meafured, at 
one-twentieth of an inch diftance from its centre; 
and confequently magnifies the diameter of an objedt 
160 times, and the fuperficies 25,600. But the great* 
eft magnifier in MrWilfon’s fingle microfeopes, as 
they are now made, has ufually its focus at no farther 
diftance than about the 50th part of an inch ; whereby 
it has a power of enlarging the diameter of an objeft 
400, and its fuperficies 160,000 times. 

The mae- magnifying power of the folar microfeope muft 

niSjmg ^ calculated in a different manner; for here the dif* 
wer of ference between the focus of the magnifier and the di- 
calhr ftance of the fereen or fheet whereon the image of the 
differert.yjijjffl ij caft, is the proportion of its being magnified. 

»'uofe, for inftance, the lens made ufc of has its fo- 
® ter*. ftani\.,|f fereen is placed at the di- 

uFO in tJJvrp feet, the olyedl will then appear magni- 
as in five feet ortion of five feet to half an inch : and 
be magnified Jiirc 120 half inches, the diameter 
times; and, bypnttinSM» and the fuperficies 14,400 
you may magnify the obbV "f'''’ farther diftances, 
pleafe: but Mr Baker a« much as you 

wore than bignefs. and ^ JJfiinanefs 

that diftance where the 

clear. ohjcdl is feen moft . • 

*« *V reflecting microfeope, 

Mr Baker obferves, that the power of the obiea-Iens 
IS indeed greatly increafed by the addition of two eye- 
glaflesj but as no objea-Iens can be ufed with them 
of fo minute a diameter, or which magnifies of itfcif 
near fo much as thofe that can be ufed alone, the 
glalTes of this microfeope, upon the whole, magnify 
bttlc or nothing more than thofe of Mr WiUbn’s Angle 

i 


„..e; the chief advantage arifing from a combinatiOS 
of lenfes being the %ht of a lar«r field or |ioTtipn 
of an objeft magnified in the fame degree. ' 

$ 4. Tel^ee^t. 

I. The Refracting Telescopb. 
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After what has been faid concerning the ftrudure},;atyreof 
of the compound microfeope, and the manner in whic!st|n! aftrotis* 
the rays pafs through it to the eye, the nature of the 9 %“! tele*. ' 
common aftronomical telcfcope will cafily be under- 
ftood : for it differs from the microfeope only in tlot 
the objeA is placed at fo great a diftance from it, tlmt 
the rays of the fame pencil, flowing from thence, may 
be confidered as falling parallel to one another upon 
the objedl-glafs; and therefore the image made by that 
glafs IS looked upon as coincident with its focus of 
parallel rays. 

I. This will appear very plain from the i 2 th 
in which AB is the objeA emitting the fcvCral pencils ^ 
of rays A r </, B c </, &c. but fuppofed to be at fo 
great a diftance from the obje6t*glafs, c d, that the rays 
of the fame pencil may be confidered as parallel to 
each other; they are therefore fuppofed to be collected ; •!< 

into their refpeaive focUt.Jjh-^^talglafs ' ''' '' 

at the foc^irii'age E, and crofting each other proceed 
diverging to the eyc-glafs hgf which being placed at 
Its own focal diftance from the points m and p, the 
rays of each pencil, jifter pafling through that glafs, 
vvill become parallel among themfcives; but the pen¬ 
cils themfelvcs will conveige confiderably with refota 

to one another, even fo as to croft at #, very little farUier 

from the glafs ^ ^ than iu focus; becaufe, when they 
entered the glaO, their axes were almoft parallel, u 
coming through the objea-gUfs at .the point i, to 

wbofc 
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Refinaing whote diftancc the breadth of the eye-glafe in a long 
TeUfeopt. iiears very fmaU proportion. So that the 

‘{dace of the eye will be nearly at the focal diilancc of 
the eye-glafs, and the rays of each refpective pencil 
being parallel among themfelves, and their axea crulfing 
each other in a larger angle than they would do if the 
objedi were tu be feen by the naked eyci viiion will 
be Jihind, and.the obje£l will appear magnified. 

The power of magnifying in this telefcope is as the 
focal length of the objed-glafs to the focal length of 
the eye-glafs. 

Dem. In order to prove this, we may confider the 
angle AjfB as that under which the object would be feen 
by the naked eye; for in conlldering the dillance of 
the objeA, the length of the telefcope may be omit¬ 
ted, as beaung no proportion to it. Now the angle 
under which^^ litlWlitiMa fi ^n by meant of the tele¬ 
fcope w g e h, which is to ft? othcraAiB, or its equal 
as the dillance from the centre V the obje£i-gl.ifs 
to that of the eye-glafs. The angldVhere|bre, under 
which an objedl appears to an eyc^allSlled by a telc-- 
fcope of this kind, is to that under which it would be 
feen without it, as the focal length of the objed.-glar8 
to the focal length of the eye-glafs. 

■ It is evident from the figure, that the vifible area, 
or fpace which can be feen at one view when we look 
through this telefcope, depends on the breadth of the 
eye-glafs, and not of the ol^fl-glafs j for if the eyc- 
glafs be too fmall to receive the rays gm, p b, the ex¬ 
tremities of the objed: could not have been feen at all: 
a larger breadth of the objf£l-|[lafs conduces only to the 
rendering each point of the image more luminous by 
receiving a larger p.ettciTof rays from each point of 
the objeft. 

Objeftifeen It is in this telefcope as in the compound micro- 
^rougb, fcOpe, where we fee, wlten we look through it, not 
the obje<fl itfelf, bat only an image of it at C£D; now 
(hat image being inverted with refpc^l to the objefl, 
as it is, becaufe the axes of the pencils that flow from 
the ubje£l crofs each other at k, objedls feen through 
a telefcope of this kind neceffarily appear inverted. 

This is a circumftancc not at all regarded by aftfo- 
nomers; but for viewing nbje^ls upon the earth, it is 
convenient that the telefcope fliould reprefent them in 
their natural poflure { to which ufe the telefcope with 
CCCJJKIV.three eye-glaflcs, as reprefented fig. 13. is iwculiarly 
adapted, and the progrefs of the rays througii it from 
the objc£l to the eye is as follows; 

AB is the objeA .fending out the feveral pencils 
A cdt Bc</, &c. which paning through the objedl- 
^lafs c cl, are coIle£led into thrir refpeciive foci in CD, 
•where they form an inverted image. From hence they 
proceed to the firft eye-glafs e f, whofc focus being at 
/, the rays of each pencil arc rendered parallel among 
themfelves, and their axes, which were nearly parallel 
befune, are made to converge aitd crofs each other; 
the fccond eye-glafs g b, being fo placed that its focus 
fhall fall upon tn, renders the axes of the pencils which 
diverge from thence parallel, and caufes the rays of 
each, which were parallel among themfelves, to meet 
again at its focus EF on,the other fitle, where they 
form a fecond image inverted with rcfpe£l to the for¬ 
mer, but cre6l with refpe£l to the objeft. Now this 
image being feen by the eye at a b through the eye- 
glafs ; i, affords a direft reprefentation of the obje£l, 
and under the fame angle that the firlt image CD 
Vo L. XIII. Tart I. , 
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Would have appeared, had the eye been placed at /, Rtfra<ain|f 
fuppofing the eye-glaffes to be of equal conver.ily ; and lv.efcpj>* 
therefore the objc£t is feen equally maguified in this ’"f 
as in the former telefcope, that is, as the focal dillance 
of the objetl-glafs to that of any one of the eye-glaffes, 
and appears erect. 

' If a telefcope exceeds ao feet, it is of no ufe in view, 
ing objcfls upon the furfacc of the earth for if it mag¬ 
nifies above 90 or too times, as thofe of that length 
ufually do, the vapours which continually float near 
the earth in great plenty, ^’ill be fo magnified as to 
render vifion obfeure. aif 

z. T'be Galilean Tir/^o/e with the concave eye-glafs 
is couftruacd as follows t 

AB (fig. i.) is an objedl fending forth the pencilscccUXV, 
of raysjfAr, klm, &c. which, after palling through 
the olne^-glafs e J, tend towards eY.f (where we will 
fuppole the focus of it to be), in order to form an in¬ 
verted image there as before j but in their way to it 
aa* made to pafs through the concave gliifs n 0, fo pla¬ 
ced that its focus may fall upon E, and confcquently 
the rays of the feveral pencils which were converging 
towards thofe refpedlive focal points e, E, f, will be 
rendered parallel among themfelves: but Inc axes of 
thofe pencils trolling each other at F, and diverging 
from thence, will be rendered more diverging, as re¬ 
prefented in the figure.. Now thefe rays entering the 
pupil of an eye, will form a large and dillinA image 
a I upon the retina, which will be inverted with refpeiSl 
to the objeiEl, becaufe the axis of the pencils crofs in 
F. The objc£l of coiufe will be feen ercfl, and the 
angle under which it will appear will be equal to that 
which the lines oF, bY, produced back through the 
eye-glafs, form at F. 

It w' evident, that the lefs the pupil of tlie eye is, 
the lefs is the vifible area feen tlirough a telefcope of 
this kind ; for a lefs pupil would exclude fuch pencils 
as proceed from the extremities of the obje£l AB, as is 
evident from the figure. This is an inconvenience that 
renders this telefcope dnfit fur many ufes; and is only 
to be remedied by the telefcope with the convex eye- 
glaffes, where the rays which form the extreme parts 
of the image are brought together in order to enter 
the pupil of the tye, as explained above. 

It is apparent alfo, that the nearer the eye is placed 
to the eye-glafs of this telefcope, the larger is the area 
feen through it; for, being placed dole to the glafs, 
as in the figure, it admits rays that coinc from A and 
B, the extremities of the objedl, which it could not if 
it was placed farther off. 27a 

The degree of magnifying in this telefcope is in the Magnify- 
famc proportion with that in the other, vi». as the fo-"'S power 
cal dillance of the ubjed-glafs is to the focal dillance 
of the eye-glafs. 

For there is no other difference but this, r/a. that 
as the extreme pencils in that tdefcope were made to Wafe 
converge and form the angle geb (fig. iz.), or/uiCCCLXIV, 
(fig. -T.^.), thefe are now made to diverge and form the 
angle aFb (fig. i.) ; which angles, if the concave glafs *■ 

in one has an equal refradlive power with the convex 
one in the other, will be equal, and therermre each 
kind will exhibit the ubjed magnified in the fame dc- 
gree. 

There is a defedl in all thefe kinds of telcfropes, 
not to be remedied in a fingle lens by any means what¬ 
ever, which was thought only to arife from hence, 

Y y viz. 
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AefnAmg viz. that fpherical glaflVs do not collect rays to one and 
'I ctcfrope. tjie fame point. But it was happily difeovered by Sir 
Ifaac Newton, that the imperfection of this fort of te- 
lefcope, fo far as it arifes from the fpherical form of 
.the glafles, bears alraoft no proportion to that which 
is owing to the different rvfrangibility of light. Titia 
diverfity in the refi'action of rays is about a zSth part 
of the whole ; fo that the object-glafs of a telefcope 
cannot collect the rays which flow from any one point 
in the object into a lefs room than the circular fpace 
whofe diameter is about the 56th part of the breadth 
of the glafs. 

Piste To fhow this, let AB (fig. z.) reprefent a convex lens, 

pccl.XV.and let CDF be a pencil of rays flowing from the 
point D; let H be the point at which the leafl re¬ 
frangible rays are collected to a focus; and 1, that 
where the mod refrangible concur. Then, if XH be 
the 28th part of EH, IK will be a proportionable part 
of EC (the triangles HIK and HEC being fimilar): 
confequcntly LK will be the 28th part of FC. But 
MN will be the Icaft fpace into which the rays will be 
collected, as appears by their progrefs reprefented in 
the figure. Now MN is but about half of KL ; and 
therefore it is about the 56th part of CF; fo that the 
diameter of the fpace into which the rays are collected 
will be about the 56th part of the breadth of that part 
of the glafs through which the rays pafs; which was 
to be fltown. 

Since therefore each point of the object will be re¬ 
prefented in fo large a fpace, and the centres of t.hof« 
fj>aces will be contiguous, beeaufe the points in the 
object the rays flow from are fo*; it is evident, that 
the image of an object made by fimh a glafs muil be a 
mod confufed reprefentation, though it does not appear 
fo when viewed through an eyc-glafs that magnifies in 
a moderate degree; confequcntly the degree of magni¬ 
fying in the eye-glafs mull not be too great with rc- 
fpect to that of the ubjcct-glafs, left the confufion be¬ 
come fcnfible. 

Notwithftanding this imperfection, a dioptrical tc> 
Icfcope may he made to magnify in any given degree, 
provided it be of fnificieiit length ; for the greater the 
focal diftance of the object-glafs is, the lefs may be 
the proportion which the focal diftance of the eye-glafs 
may bear to that of the object-glafs, without rendcr- 
Bcfra..tiiig ing the image obfcurc. Thus, an object-glafs, whofe 
Mlcut.pcs focal diftance is about four feet, will admit of an eyc- 
jitjgiriy in glafs whofe focal diftance fliall be little more than an 
jiropnnion coiifcquently will magnify almdft 48 times; 

length. I*'** object glafs of 40 feet focus will admit of an 
eye-glafs of only four inches focus, and will therefore 
magnify izo times; and an object-glafs «f too feet 
focus will admit of an eyc-glafs wf little more than fix 
inches focus, and will therefore magnify almoft zoo 
times. 


to tneir 
length. 


The reafon of this-difproportion in their feveral de¬ 
grees of magnifying is to be explained in the follow¬ 
ing manner: Since the diameter of the fpaces, into 
which rays flowing from the feveral points of an ob¬ 
ject are collected, are as the breadth of the object- 
glafs, it is evident that the degree of confufednefs in 
the image is as the breadth or that glafs; for the de¬ 
gree of confufednefs will only be as the diameters or 
breadths of thofe fpaces, and not as the fpaces them- 
felvcs. Now the fucal length of the cye-glafs, that is; 
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its power of magnifying, muft be as that degree j for, HefraAing 
if it exceeds it, it will render the confufednefs fen- 
fible; and therefore it muft be as the breadth or dia- ' » ' 
meter of the object-glafs. The diameter of the ob- 
ject'giafs, which it as the fquare root of its aperture 
or magnitude, muft be as the fquare root of the power 
of magnifying in the telefcope; for unlefs the aper¬ 
ture itfelf be as the power of magnify ing,. tdto image 
will want light; the fquare root of the power of mag¬ 
nifying will be as the fquare root of the focal diftance 
of the object-glafs ; and therefore the focal diftance 
of the eye-glafs muft be only as the fquare root of 
that of the object-glafs. So that in making ufe of an 
object-glafs of a longer focus, fuppofe, than one that 
is given, yon are not obliged to apply an eye-glafs of 
a proportionably longer focus than wh^t would fuit 
the given object-glafs, ,b»t Cu-b'c rTrr^nly whofe fo¬ 
cal diftance mall to tbe local diftance of that which 
will fuit the giv*n object-glafsv^as the fquare rout of 
the focal lengt^c^f the object-^^s you make ufe of, 
is to the fqua-.'e foot of the focM length of the given 
one. And this s the reafon that longer telefcopes 
are capable of magrafyingv ih a greater degree than 
Ihorter ones, without rendering the objedl confufed or 
coloured. ' 17* 

3. But the inconvcnicncy of very long telefcopes iafo Their im- 
great, that different attempts have been made to remove 
it. Of thefe, the moft iuccefsful have been by b^oDon® 

and Blair; and tbe genecal principles upon w^tich thefe gj'j Blair, 
eminent opticians proceeded have been mentioned in tbe 
hiftorical partof this article,and>tn the precediug&^on. . 

The public will foon be favoured with a *■ 

Dr Blair’s difeovery from his own pen; ahd . 

load’s, it may be ihfiScientto obferve, in ad4jlti^^^i ' 
what has been already faid, that tbe object-gla^l<^U 
his telefcopes are compofed of three diftia^ teolet^;' , 
two convex and one concave; of which the coii^ve 
one is placed in the middle, as is reprefented in %• 
where a and e ihow the two convex lenfes, and ^ JtniVij 
concave one, which is by the Britifh artifts placeddd:'^; 
the middle. The two convex ones are made of - 
don crown glafs, and the middle one of white' flint . 
glafs; and they are all ground to fpheres of dlfl^iienC 
radii, according to the refractive powers of the tliffer- 
ent kinds of glafs and the intended focal diftance. of 
the object-glafs of the telefcope. According to Bof-- 
covicb, the focal diftance of the parallel rays for tbe 
concave lens is one-half, and for the convex glafs one*- 
third of the combined focus. When put together,, 
they refract the rays in the following manner. Let 
a t, tt i (fig. 4.), be two red rays of tbe fun’s Ugbt 
falling parallel on the firft convex lens e. SuppofiiT^.>' - 

there was no other lens prefent but that one, they > 

would then be converged into the lines b e,b e, and at 
laft meet in the focus q. Let the lines g T>, g h, re¬ 
prefent two violet rays falling on the furface of the 
lens. Thefe are alfo refracted, and will meet in a fo¬ 
cus ; but at they have a greater degree of refrangibi- 
lity than the red rays, they muft of confequcnce con¬ 
verge more by the fame power of refraction m the 
glafs, and meet fooner in a focus, fuppofe at p.'^^et 
now the concave lens ddhe placed in fuch a manner 
as to intercept all the rays before they come to their 
focus. Were this lens made of the fame materials, and 
ground to the fame radius with the convex one, it 

would 
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iRffraiaing wouW hav 4 the f^me powei- to csufe the 
that the former had to make them converj 
cafe, the red rays would become parallel, a . 
in the line e o, eo : But the concave lcns/®**'l> 
of flint glafs, and upon a fliorter radius^® * greater 
rcfrtftivc power, and therefore they 
after they come out of it; and if no 
interpofed, they would proceed dive/"? 

»/t, opti but, by the interpofitio/f the third lens 
0 VO, they are again made to conv^*» t**®* *" * 
focus fomewhat more diflant .han,'*® former, as at x. 
By the concave lens the violet r^ ?^fo refra&ed, 
and made to diverge ; but havin' * greater degree of 
refrangibility, the fame power o/tfnikioa makes them 
diverge fomewhai more than ^ thus, 

if no third ^ns was ieterpo^i they would proceed 
in fuch lincsia as the diiferently 

coloured rays fall u.,on th/«^“«*'^*• with different 
degrees of divergence, it iplain. thaSAiisXame power 
of refradion in tliat Icn will opefavfc upon tl^em in 
fuch a manner as to briu them r.ll tofe\ier to a focus 
very nearly at the fan' pofot. Tlfc red ruys, it is 
true, require the grea»ft power of r€fra6lioiv to bring 
them to a focus; bu'they fall upon the lens with the 
lead degree of diveg®***!®* The violet rays, though 
they require the Ic^^ wer of efr-xt' on, yet have the 
greateft degree o'uivergencc ; and thus all meet toge¬ 
ther ill the poin or very pearly fo. 

But, thougl vve ha c liitherto fuppofed the refrac¬ 
tion of the concave lei.s lo be grciter than that of the 
convex .•>nos, it is eafy to fee l.o ' he errors occafion- 
ed by 'he fiidl lens may be corretlcd by it, though it 
fliould have even a lefs power of refradfion t’ .an the 
convtxone. Thus, let al, ab (fig. 5 ), be two rays 
of red light falling upon thr convex lens c, and refradl- 
JCV, ed into the focus q ; let alfo gh,gh, be two violet rays 
converged into a foci.- at r; it is not neceflary, in or¬ 
der to their convergence into a common focus at x, 
that the concave lens fliouIJ make them diverges it is 
fufikient if the glafs has a power of difpcrflng the vio¬ 
let rays fomewhat more than the red ones ; and many 
kinds of glals have this power ot difperflng fome kinds 
of rays, without a very great power of refraftion. It 
is better, however, to have the obj •df-glafs compofed 
I of three lenfes ; becaufc there is then another correc¬ 
tion of the aberration by means of the third lens ; and 
it might be impuJfible to find two knfes, the errors of 
which would exactly corredt each other. It is alfo 
cafy to fee, that the effedt may be the fame whether 
the concave glafs is a portion of the fame fphere with 
the others 01^ effedt depending upon a combi- 

‘‘^tation of certain circumitances, of which there is an 
■ infinite variety. 

By means of this corredtion of the errors arifing 
from the different refrangibility of the rays of light, 
it is polBble to fliorten dioptric telefcopes eonfider- 
ably, and yet leave them equal magnifying powers. 
The rcafon of this is, that the errors arifing from the 
objedb-glafs being removed, thofe which are occafion- 
ed by the eye-glafs are inconfiderable: for the error 
is always in proportion to the length of the focus in 
any glafs ; and in very long telefcopes it bccoimet ex¬ 
ceedingly great, being no lefs than V^th of the whole ; 
but ih glaffes of a few inches focus it becomes trifling. 
AefradUng telefcopes, which go by the name of Dol~ 
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lonift, arc therefore now conftruAed in the following RdkAisg 
manner. Let AB (fig. 6.) reprefent an ohjedt-glau 
compofed of three Iciifcs as above deferibed, and con- 
verging the rays 1,3, 3, 4, &c. to a very diffaut fo¬ 
cus as at X, By means of the interpofed lens CD# 
however, they are converged to one much nearer, aa 
at y, where an image of tlte objedt is formed, llie 
rays diverging from thence fall upon another lens ET, 
where the pencils are rendered parallel, and an eye 
placed near that lens would fee the objedt magnified and - 
very diftindl. To enlarge the magniiying power Hill 
more, however, the pencils thus become parallel are 
made to fall upon another al GH ; by which they are 
again made to converge to a diflant focus: but, being 
intercepted by the lens IK, they are made to meet at 
the nearer one s ; whence diverging to LM, they are 
again rendered parallel, and the eye at N fees the ob- 
jedl very diftindtly. 

From an infpedtion of the figure it is evident, that 
Dollond's telefcope thus conflrudted is in fadt two tc- 
kfeopes combined together ; the firft ending with the 
lens £F, and the fccond with LM. In the firfl we 
do not perceive the objedtiitfclf, but the image of it 
formed at y ; and in the fecond we perceive only the 
image of that image formed at «. Nevertliclefs fuch 
tclelcopes arc exceedingly diftindl, and reprefent ob- 
jedls fo clearly as to be preferred, in viewing terreflrial 
ibings, even to refledtors.themfelvcs. The latter indeed 
have greatly the advantage in their powers of magni- 
fying, but they are much deficient in point of light. 

Much more light is loft by reflcAion than by refrac¬ 
tion : and as in thefe telefcopes the light mud una¬ 
voidably fuffer two reflections, a great deal of it is loft; 
nor is this lofs counterbalanced by the greater aper¬ 
ture which thefe telefcopes will bear, which enables 
them to receive a greater quantity of light than the re- 
fradling ones. The metals of refledling iclefcopes al¬ 
fo are very much fubjedl to tamilh, and require much 
more dexterity to clean them than the glaffes of refrac¬ 
tors : wliich makes them more truublefunic and expen- 
five, though for making difeoveries in the celeflial re¬ 
gions they are undoubtedly the only proper inftrii- 
ments which have been hitherto conflrudted. If Dr 
Blair indeed fliall be fu fortunate as to difeover a vitre¬ 
ous fubftance of the fame powers with the fluid in the 
compound objedt-gtafs of his telefcope (and from his 
abilities and perfevernnee we have every thing to hope), 
a refradting telefcope may be conflrudted fuperior fur 
every purpofe to the befl reflector. 

ll. The Reflecting Telbscofe. 

The inconveniences arifing from the great length of 
refracting telefcopes, before Dollond’s difeovery, are 
fufficiently obvious ; and thefe, together with the dif¬ 
ficulties occafioned by the different refrangibility of 
light, induced Sir Ifaac Newton to turn his attention Ni-.wton’s 
to the, fubject of reflection, and endeavours to realize tdcTcopct 
the ideas of himfelf and others concerning the poflibi- 
lity of conftructing telefcopes upon that principle.— 

The inftrument which he contrived is reprefented, 
fig. 7. where ABCD is a large tube, open at AD and 
clofed at BC, and of a length at leaft equal to the 
diflance of the focus from the metallic fpherical con¬ 
cave fpeculum GH placed at the end BC. The rays 
EG, FH, &c. proceeding from a remote object PR, 

Y y * interfect 
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Refl-.airg intcrf iltfae anotlier fomewhere before they enter the 
Tclricope. fo that EG , eg are tbofe that come from the 

» " lower part of the objed, and fh, FH from its upper 
part : tht fc rays after falling on the fpeculum GH, 
will be refleded. fo as to converge and meet in m n, 
where they will form a perfeft image of the ohjcdl.— 
But aa thU image cannot be feen by the fpedator, they 
are intercepted by a finall plane metallic fpeculum KK| 
interfeding the axi» at an angle of 45“, by which the 
rays tending to w n will be refleded towards a hole LL 
in the fide of the tube, and the image of the objed 
will thus bv formed in y S; which image will be lefs 
dirtied, becanfe fomc of the rays which would other- 
wife fall on the concave fjteculuin GH, are intercept¬ 
ed by the plane fpeculum : neverthclefs it will appear 
in a confiJcrable degree dirtind, beeaufc the aperture 
AD of the tube, and the fpeculum GH are large. In 
the lateral hole LL is fixed a convex lens, wliofe focus 
is at Sy; and therefore this lens will refrad the rays 
that proceed from any point of the image, fo as at their 
exit they will be parallel, andthofe that proceed from 
the extreme points Sy will converge after refrndion, 
and form an angle at O, where the eye is placed; 
v.diich will fee the image S y, as if it were an objed, 
through the lens LL; coiifcqucntly the objed will 
appear cnlatgcd, inverted, bright, and diftind. In LL 
lenfes of different convexities may be placed, which by 
being moved nearer to the image or farther from it, 
would reprefent the objed more or lefs magnified, pro¬ 
vided that the furface of the fpeculum GH be of a 
perfectly fpherical figure. If, in the room of one lens 
LL, three lenfes be difpofed in the fame manner with 
the three eye-glaffes of the refrading telcfcope, the 
objed will appear cred, but lefs dirtind than when it 
it obferved with one lens. On account of the pofition 
of the eye in this tclefcope, it is extremely difficult to 
dired the inllrument towards any objed. Huygens,. 
therefore, ilrff thought of adding to it a fmall reirad- 
ing telefcope, the axis of which is parallel to that of 
the refiedor. This is called a finder or direiier. The 
Newtonian telcfcope is alfo furnilhed with a fuitable 
apparatus for the commodious ufc of it. 

474 In order to determine the magnifying power of this 
magni- tclefcope, it is to be confidered that the plane fpeculum 
vawer K K is of no ufc in this refped. Let us then fiippofc, 
P)jfe that one ray proceeding from the objed coincides with 
CCC 1 .XV. the axis GLIA (fig. 8 .) of the lens and fpcculjim; let 
I b he another ray proceeding from the lower extreme 
of the objed, and palling through the focus I of the 
fpeculum KH : this will be reflected in the direction 
i i df parallel to the axis GLA, and falling on the lens 
dl^d, will be refracted to G ; fo that GL will be 
equal to LI, and dC—d I. To the naked eye the 
object would appear under the angh Ibi lA ; but 
by means of the telefeope it appear;: under the angle 
d Q lj=:d di: and the angle le/i is to the 

angle \ bi lb : Id; confequently the apparent mag¬ 
nitude by the telcfcope is to that by the naked eye as 
tiie diftariee of the focus of the fpeculum from the fpe¬ 
culum, to the dlrtancc of the focus of the lens from the 
lens. 

The Newtonian telcfcope was ftill inconvenient. 
Notwithftauding the cimtrivaiicc of Huygens, objects 
were by it found with difficulty. The tclefcope of 


I 
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therefore, foon obtained the preference, to 
which . purpofes it is juftly entitled, as the 
reader w. from the following conrtruction. 

Let iVp j be a Lrafs tube, in which LWD Gregorian 

is a metalh„Qjjpyyg fpeculum, pci f./rated in the ninh ttjjicope. 
die at X ; i) £p a lefs concave mirror, fo fixed by 
the arm or RT, which is moveable by: 

means of a lot, the outfide of the tube, as 

to be moved iicgr to or faithcr from the larger fpe¬ 
culum L/rfD, , agjg being kept in the fame line 
with that of the b;at one. Let AB reprefent a very 
remote objtd froa^cb part of which iffue pencils of 
rays, e. g. e d, CDfrom A the upper extreme of the 
object, and IL, i /, f.jn the lower part B j the rays 
IL, CD from the exi..a,g3 croffiug one another be¬ 
fore tliey enter the rays^Uing upow 

the larger mirrorLD, ar^efl ^,.ti ' into the fo¬ 

cus KH, whem/^cV A^^^gverted .image of the 
objed AB, " "^[Icfeope. From thia 

image the rays,\%r^%i4 
fmall mirror J^‘‘,tthe cehtsi 
after refledion thVy 
and there form air erect' 
that place could fee but 


•ject, fail upon the 
^Kis at e; fo that 
thdr foci at 
But fince an eye at 
*11 yjrt of an object, in 


order to bring rays from ml/re ditimt parts of it into 
the pupil, they are intercepted b^the plano-convex 
lens MN, by which means a fmalW erect image is 
formed at PV, which is viewed fron the meiiifcus 
SS by an eye at O This menifeus boii makes the 
rays of each pencil parallel and magiiifits the image 
PV. At the place of this image all the Krciyn rays 
arc intercepted by tlie perforated partition ZZ. For 
the fame rcafon the hole near the eye O is ver> nar¬ 
row. 'When nearer objects are viewed by this tclc- 
fcopc, the fmall fpeculum £F is removed to a greater 
diftasce from the larger LD, fo that the iecond image 
may be always formed in PV ; and this diftance is 10 
lie adjufted (by means of the ferew on the outflde of 
the great tube) according to the form of the eye uf 
tlte fpeciator. It is alfo neceffary, that the axis of the 
telefcope Ihould pafs through the middle of the fpecu¬ 
lum £F, and its centre, the centre of the fpeculum 
LL, and the middle'of the hole X, the centres of the 
lenfes MN, and the hole near O. As the hole X 
in the fpeculum LL can reflect none of the rays iffuing 
from the object, that part of the image which corre- 
fponds to the middle of the object mult appear to the 
obferver more dark and confufed than the extreme 
parts of it. Befides, the fpeculum £F will alio inter¬ 
cept many rays proceeding from the object; and 
fore uulefs the aperture TT be large, the object 
appear in foine degree obfeure. ; , 

In the heft reflecting telefcopcs, the focus of the 
fmall mirror is never coincident with the focus of the 
great one, where the frrrt image KH is formed, but 
a little beyond it (with rcfppct to the eye), as at 
the coiifcqucncc of which is, that the rays of the pen¬ 
cils will nut be parallel after reflection irom the firiall 
mirror, but convrige fo as to meet hi points about:^. 

Q, where they would form a larger upright image 
than PV, If the glafs R was notin their way; and 
this image might be viewed by means of a iingle eye- 
glafs properly placed between the image and tile eye ; 
but then the field of view would be lefs, and confe- 

quentiy 
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RaieStitf: quentlT^BOt fo pka&nt; fpr winch reafon, the gl«f» 
Telfifcope R retained^ to enlarge the fcope or area of the 
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* 7 ^ . To 'find the nagnifyirig power of this telefeepc, 
Ih *n«gnt. ^jtjpjy the focal diftance of the great mirror by the 
diltattW of the fmalb mirror from the image neat the 
eye, and multiply, the focal diAance of the final! ttjif* 
K»r by the^focal diAaace of the eye-glafs t then divide 
the produd of the former multiplication by the pro* 
duft of the lattert and tive quotient will exprefo the 
magnifying power.' 

\me great advantage of the rcAefting, tclefcope is, 
that it will admit of an eye-glafs of a much (hotter 
focal diAance than a tefrafting tclefcope will; and 
confequently it will magnify f« much the more: for 
the rays arc not coloured by wjHeflion from a concave 
mirror, if it be ground to A true figure, as they are 
by paffing through a convex glafsvwt it be ground 
ever fo true. - . 

The nearer an objeft it to the telhfcope, the more 
its pencils of rays will diverge before they fall upon 
the grcannirror, and therefore^hey will be the longer 
of mectiag in points after rcfleftioii; fo that the lirft 
image KH will be formed at a greater diAance from 
the large mirror, wiicn the objeft is near the telc- 
fcope, than when it* is very remote. But as this 
image muft fat formed farther from the fmall mirror 
than its priacipid focus ir, this mirror muA be always 
. Cet at a greater difiance from the large one, in view¬ 
ing near objefb, than in viewing remote ones. And 
this is done .by turning tj^eJ^raw on the outfide of the 
tube, unti' the fmall miHiJK be fo adjufied, that the 
objea_^'»T ratlwr its imaged a^cars perfed, 

Injl'* A.iog through any telclcope towards an objeft, 
we never (et the objedl itfclf, but only that image of 
it which is formed next tlip eye in the telcfcope. For 
if a niho. bolds his finger or a ftick between his bare 
eye and art objeiS, it Will hide part (if not the whole) 
of the objcA from his view : But if he tics a ftiek a- 
ctofs the mouth of a tclefcope before the objc^-glafs, 
it will hide no part of the imaginary objeS he faw 
through the tclefcope before, unlcis it covers the whole 
mouth of the tube s for all the efiirA will be, to make- 
the objeft appear dimmer, bccaufe it intercepts part 
of the rays. Whereas, if he puts only a piece of wire 
■crofs the infide of the tube, between the eyc-glafs and 
hU eye, it will hide port of the objeit which he thinks 
he fees; which proves, that he fees not the real ob- 
jeA, but its image. This is idfo confirmed by means 
of the fmall mirror EF, in the refiefting tclefcope, 
which is made of opaqut metal,, and fiands direitly be¬ 
tween the eye and the objedf towards which the tele- 
fcope is turned ; and will hide the whole objeft from 
the eye at O, if the two glaifes ZZ and SS are taken 
out of the tube. 

Great improvements have been lately m 4 de in the 
conftrudtion of both refieciing and refracting telefcopes, 
as well as in the method of applying thofe inftrumenta 
to the purpofes for which they are intended. Thefe, 
however, fall not properly under the fcicncc of op¬ 
tics, as fitter opportunities octur of giving a full ac¬ 
count of them, as well as of the magic laptcnr, ca¬ 
mera obfeura, &c. under other articles of our multifa¬ 
rious work. See CaroTTaics, Djcptrm;*, Sarcu- 
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We (hsJl conclude thb article Miwo- 

rcopei and 
Tclefcopet 

On tie Jijftnnt MerlU ef Jificrafcopei and- Telefteptt, compared.^ 
tmpared with one nnetier; hoeo far ve may reafonahly 
depend on the Difeovetiet made by them, and what 
hope} we may entertain of further Improvementt, 

The advantages srifing from the ufc of microfeopes Merits of 
and telefcopes depend, in the firft place, upon their pro-miaofeopev 
petty of magnifying the minute parts of objeAs, fo*"dtele- 
that they can by that means be more difiinftly viewed p^^**™* 
by the eye ; and, fecondly, upon their throwing more^ 
light into the pupil of the eye than what is done with¬ 
out them. The advantages arifing from the magnify¬ 
ing power wouldbc extremely limited,' if they were not 
alfo accompanied by the latter: for if the fame quan¬ 
tity of light is fpread over a large portion of furface, ' 

it becomes proportionably diminiihed in force; and 
therefore the objefls, though magnified, appear pro- 
puitiunably dim. Thus, though any magnifying glafs 
(hould enlarge the diameter of the objedl lo times, and 
confequently magnify the furface too times, yet if the 
focal diftance of the glafs was about eight inches (pro¬ 
vided this was.po(nble), and its diameter only about the 
fiae of the pupil of the eye, the objeft would appear 
too times more dim when we looked through the glafs, 
than when we beheld it with our naked eyes; and this, 
even on a fuppofition that the glafa traiifmittcd all the 
light which fell upon it, which no glafs can do. But if 
the focal difiance of the glafs was only four inches, 
though its diameter remained as before, the inconveni¬ 
ence would be vaftly dimiuifhed, bteaufe the glafs could- 
tfaen he placed twice as near the obje& as before, and 
confequently would receive four times as many rays as 
in the former cafe, and therefore we would fee it 
much brighter than before. Going on thus, ftill di- 
minifiiing the foc^ diftance of the glafs, and keeping 
its diameter as large at pofilble, we will perceive the 
objedt more and more magnified, and at the fame time 
very difiitt& and bright. It is evident, however, that, 
with regard to optical inftruments of the microfcopic 
kind, we mull fooner or later arrive at a limit wliieh 
cannot be pafied. This limit is formed by the folloa'- 
ing particulars, i. The quantity of light loft in pafs- 
irig through the ^lafs. 2. The diminution of the glafs 
itfelf, by which it receives only a fmall quantity of 
rays. 3. The extreme (hortnefs of the focal diftance 
of great magnifiers, whereby the free accefs of the 
light to the objedl which we wiih to view is impeded, 
and confequently the refieAion of the. light from, it is 
weakened. 4. Ths aberrations of the rays, occafioned 
by their difierent refrangibility. 

To underftand this more fully, as well as to fee how 
far thefe obftacles can be removed, let us fuppofe the 
lens made of fuch a dull kind of glafs that it tranfmits 
only one half of the light which falls upon it. It is 
evident that fuch a glals, of four inches focal diAance, 
and which magnifies the diameter of an ubjed twice, 
ftili fuppufing its own breadth equal to that of the 
pupil of the eye, will (how it four times magnified in 
furface, but only half as bright as if it was feen by 
the naked eye at the ufual diftance ; for the light 
which falls upon the eye from the objcdl at eight inches 
diftance, and likewife the foiface oi‘ the objeft in its 

natural; 
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Micro- natara] fize, being bo{h reprefcnted by x, the furface 

icoprit and q{ magiiiflcd objeft will be 4, and the light which 

TOm ared * magnified objeft vifiblc only a ; becaufe 

ompare ■ gj^fg receives four times as much light as 

the naked eye does at the ufual difiance of difiinA 
vifion, yet one half is loft in palling through the glafs. 
The inconvenience in this refpedl can therefore be re¬ 
moved only as far as it is poibble to increafe the clcar- 
nefs of the glafs, fo that it ihall tranfmit nearly all the 
rays wltich fall upon it; and how far this can be donct 
hath not yet been afeertained. ' 

The fecond obfiacle to the pcrfedlion of microfcopic 
glafles ii the fmall lizc of great magnifiers, by whicht 
notwithfianding tlicir near approach to theobjed, they 
receive a finaller quantity of rays than might be ex¬ 
pected. Tims, fuppofe a glafs of only Te^b of an 
inch focal difiance; fuch a glafs would increafe the 
vilible diameter 80 times, and the furface 6400 times. 
If the breadth of the glafs could at the fame time be 
preferv^ as great as that of the pupil of the eye, 
which we Ihall fuppofe -i^ths of an inch, the objedi 
would appear magnified 6400 times, at the fame time 
that every part of it would be as bright as it appears 
to the naked eye. But if we fuppofe that this mag¬ 
nifying glafs is only -r'^th of an inch in diameter, it 
will then only receive ^ih of the light which otherwife 
would ha\'e fallen upon it; and therefore, inftead of 
communicating to the magnified objcdl a quantity of 
illumination equal to 6400, it would communicate on¬ 
ly one equal to 1600, and the magnified objedl would 
appear four, times as dim as it does to the nuked eye. 
This inconvenience, however, is ftill capable of being 
removed, not indeed by increaling the diameter of the 
lens, becaufe this mufi be in proportion to its focal di> 
fiance, but by throwing a greater quantity of light on 
the objcdl. Thus, in the above-mentioned example, 
if four times the quantity of light which naturally falls 
upon it could be thrown upon the objcdl, it is plain 
that the refledlion from it would be four times as great 
as in the natural way ; and confequently the magnified 
image, at the fame time that it was as many times 
magnified as before, would be as bright as when feen 
by the naked eye. In tranfparent ohjeds this can be 
done very efFedually by a concave fpeculum, as in the 
reflecting microfeope already deferibed: but in opaque 
objects the cafe is fomewhat mOre doubtful-; neither do 
the contrivances for viewing thefe objects feem entirely 
to make up for the deficiencies of the light from the 
fmallnefa of the lens and fhortnefs of the focus.-— 
When a microfcopic lens magnifies the diameter of an 
■objedl forty times, it bath then the utmofi poilible mag¬ 
nifying power, without dlminiiliing the natural bright- 
nefs of the objedt. 

The third obfiacle arifes from the Ihoi^nefs of the 
focal difiance in, large magnifiers : but in tranfparent 
objedts, where a fufficient quantity of light is thrown 
on the objed): from below, the inconvenience arifes at 
lafi from ilraining the eye, which mufi be placed 
nearer the glafs than it can well bear; and this en¬ 
tirely fuperfedes the ufe of magnifiers beyond a certain 
degree. 

The fourth obfiacle arifes from the different refran-, 
gibility of the rays of light, and which frequently caufes 
fuch a deviation fi-oin truth in the appearanac-s of things, 
:that many people have imagined thcmfelres to have 
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made furprifing difeoveries, and have evert pnhlilhed Mtoo' 
them to the world; when itr&dl they have been only feopwand 
as many optical deceptions, owing to the unequal Ve- 
fradtions or the rays. F«>r this there feems to be no 
remedy, except the introdudlion of achromatic i^affes 
into microfeopes as well a^ telefcopes. How far tills 
is pradiicable, hath not yet been tried; hut when,thefe 
glafles ihall be introduced (if fuch ihtrodudiion is prac¬ 
ticable), microfeopes will then undoubtedly have re¬ 
ceived their ultimate degree of perfedUon. ' 

With regard to telefcopes, thofc of the refradingDoUond's 
kind have evidently the advantage of all others, where and BlsirV 
the aperture is equal, and the jherrations of the ray8"*f*^‘“t 
are corredled according to h^^dlond's method; he-^ ^‘^ *^. 
caufe the image is jperfeft, but a much ^/others, 

greater quantitr ^ what can 

be refledled fr^^jll^ known. 

Unluckily, howi., ^ gMs fet 

a limit to thefe Ifcadr been oh- 

ferved, fo that^tf|ly abhve th^ feet 

and a half long. ‘' Qj|^j‘MoIejl%wefore, the reiiedt- 
ing telefcopes are pie: ^ ile!;,in this refpeA, that they 
may be made of dimenfioiis gre(dly;lji|iperior; by which 
means they can both magnify - to^ rt greater degree, 
and at the fame time throW^inuch i^ve light into the 
eye. 

With regard to the powers of telefibiopes, however, 
they are aU of them exceedingly lefs than what we 
would be apt to imagine from the number of times 
which they magi^ the irthje^. Tims, when we 
hear of a telefeope whidn^ia^ifiea aoo times, we 
are apt to imagine, that, biwIiRng at any .diftant obc.', 
jedl through it, we Ihould perceive it as diftindlly as ' 
we would with our naked eye at ^ihe iooth p^rt of 
the diftance. But this is by. no means the f»Fe } . 
neitlier is there any-theory capaUe, of dirediqg .uslli \ 
this matter : we mufi therefore depend entirelj^ \ 

perience. I-. ' 

The heft method of trying the goodnefs of.any.trt*; 
lefcope is by obferving how much farther off you 
able to read with it than you can with the nakeii* 
eye. But that all deception may be avoided, it i» 
proper to eboofe fomething to be read where the ima¬ 
gination cannot give any afftftance, fuch as a table of. 
logarithms, or fomething which confifts entirely of fi¬ 
gures ; and hence • the truly ufeful power of the tele- 
icope is eafily known. In this way Mr Short’s large 
telefeope, which magnifies the diameter of objedls i;too 
tiroes, is yet unable to afford fufficient light for read- 
ing at more than 200 times the diftance at which we 
can read with our naked eye. ^ 

With regard to the form of refledting.telercQp«s, it The Oreg(i< * 
is uow pretty generally agreed, that when the Gre-*^ tei«* 
gorian ones are well conftru^ed, they have the advan-%’P^^“P** 
tage of thofc of the Newtonian form. One ad vantage 
evident at firft fight is, that with the Gregorian teu-ofe to the 
fcope an objed is perceived by looking diredly thro,ugh Newtonian, 
it, and confequently is found with much greater cafe 
than in the Newtonian telefeope, where w'c mufi look 
into the fide. The unavoidable imperfedion of the fpC- 
cula common to both, alfo gives the Gregorian an ad* 
vantage over the Newtonian form. Notwithfianding 
the utmofi care and labour^of the workmen, it is found 
impoffiblc to give the metals cither a perfiedly fphe- 
rical or a pcrfitdly parabolical form. Hence arifes 

fome 
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fco^Md indiftioftnefi of the im^e formed by ti 
Telcfcopei which ii freqaently correi^ed 'by t 

ctfnptrtd. provided they are properly matched* Su^ifllhM 
not done^ the error will be'made much worisipod 
hence many of the Gregorian telefcopes are fat ihfe- 
- rio> to the Newtonian ones, namely, when the fUula 
have not Imn properly adapted to each other. Tiere 
18 no method by which the workman can knof the 
fpccida winch will fit one another without a 
and therefore there is a neceffity for having 
fpeccla ready made of each fort, that in fittin 
tclefcupe thofe may be cbofen which heft fi 
other. j 

The brightncfs of ^y objeft feen throji^ a trie- 
fcope, m comparifon ^h iu brightnefi feen by 
the naked eye, may iq 131 . ck^Tfa^be eafily^und by the 

following |^t i leprefeitt -- ’• 

fiance of a ^fiWer .ohjed^i at ^ 

feen { wd let ./«ipBi%»t',itatfftao 3 _ 

glafs of th< inftrnMeatl•‘'agnifying 

{ mwer of the infiromj^t ) .th«it ^ vifual angle 

ubtended at the‘#41 biy the JlMl^when at the di> 
fiance n, and viewed ,mhpuM|^ be to the 

vifual angle producl^tw*^ inftrument as i to m. 


ke natural di> 
in be difiJn&k 
rrora ^e 
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Let a be the .diameter of the objeft.glafi, and 0 be Miero- 
that of the piqiil. Let the inftrument be fo eonfiruA.. *n<l 

ed, that no parts of the pencils are intercepted for ^***f®^** 
want of fufficient aperturee of the intertkediate glaffcs. "“I**™*- 
Laftly, Let the light loft in refie^opror refra^ion be 
ne^efted. / 

The brightnefs of vifion throng the inftrument will 

be exprefled by the fraaionj^j, the brightnefs of 

natural vifion being i. 5 ut although this fraAion may 
exceed unity, the vi&»n through the inftrument will not 
be brighter than natural vifion. For, when this is the 
cafe, the py** does not receive all the light tranfinit- 
ted thro‘if“ the inftrument. 

Ip microfeopes, » is the neareft limits of diftina 
~Mon, nearly 8 inches. But a difference in this cir- 
curofiance, anfing from a difference in the eye, makes 
no change in the formula, becaufc m changes in the 
lame proportion with n. ® 

In telefcopes n and </ may be accounted equal, and 


the formula becomes 
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N»«w.F'v«s#—remedy, 
a ca. gtrib'uted by. 

"T^Wa^.tircleof dif- 


HibedWKcrier and Kircber, 

Gominis, bifiiop of 
Spalatro, difebvered the na- 
j tore of the rainbow, 203. 

.... Pj»" of fa».. 

S'.- • ty KtlJ.'. J7- 

rbdfts fortheory rcfpeaing, aio. M. 

•'dclaHire’sobfervations.aii. 
Berkeley’s bypothefit on di- 


^rLffpeebidtha mentioned by 
|(tr G«y» 47 * Aerial ima¬ 
ges fermed by concave mir- 
TOril, 254. ; 

dabtrt, luppofed, do not Colve 
' the phenomena of inflection, 
i. &c, 67* 

'Mirt refraftive pdwer of, 13, 
W, jA. Strongly refleasthe rays 
^j^roceedlug from beneath the 
Pturface of w«ter, 37. 
mrnbai {,M. d’), bis difeove- 
ries concernipg achromatic 
telefcopes, 17'. 

jfJttiztn’t dicoveries concern- 
ing the refradion of the at- 
Boofphere, 6 . His conjee 
tures about the canfe of, it, 
•K He ga''e the firft hint 
of the niagn‘fy*“S P«wer of 

,,f/S[rfaltdiniini(hesthemean 

refraction, *’*' 

oerfive power of glals, 18. 
refraaed tabks of, pub- 


fiance by coni ttfed vifion, 213. 
Objeaed to by Dr Smith, 
214. The objeaion obviated 
by Robins, 215. M. Bou« 
gucr adopts Barrow’s max¬ 
im, 216. Porterfield’s view' 
of this fubjea, 217. 

Atmo^bert varies in its refrae 
tive power at different times, 
20. Illumination of the (ha- 
dow of the earth by the re- 
fraaion of the atmofphere, 

J 7* P- 339t «c. - 

AltraSive force fuppofed to be 
the caofe of refleaion, 176. 
’Phe fuppofition objeaed to, 
177. Obviated, 178. An¬ 
other hypothefis, 179. Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s hypothefis, 
180. Untenable, 181. 

Aaottt (Mr) makes an objea- 
glafsof an extraordinary focal 
length, 93. Oil the aperturee 
of refraaing telefcopes, 96. 


B. 

Baean ( Roger), his difeoveries, 
N® 6, 8. 

Baron (Lord), his miftakecon¬ 
cerning the poflibility of ma- 

crofeope, 113. 

Barrow't theory rcfpeaing the 
apparent place of objeas, 
210. Adopted by Bouguer, 
216- 

Btamt of light, the phenome¬ 
non of diverging, more fre¬ 
quent in fummer than in win¬ 
ter, 241. 

Beaumt (Mr) cannot lire in¬ 
flammable liquids with hot 
iron or a burning coal, un- 
lefs thofe fubftances be of a 
white heat, 45 • 

Berkeley's theory of vifion, 72. 
His hypothefis concerning 
the apparent place of ob¬ 
jeas, 213. Objeaed to by 
Dr Smith, 214. The ob¬ 
jeaion obviated by Mr Ro¬ 
bins, 2x5. 

Binocular telcfcope invented by 

' Father Rhcita, 91. 

Black marble in fume cafes re-' 
fleas very powerfully, 36. 

Blair (Dr Robert)' makes an 
important difeovery, 19. 


Blair and Dollond’s reflca- 
ing telefcope fuperior to all- 
others, N® 278. 

BotHes which feem-to touch one 
another are not in .adual con- 
Eight hundred 
two^ 3 ttfSi*Wttt,^n every 

taa, 64. 

Bouguer't experiments to dif- 
cover the quantity of light 
loft by refleaion, 33. His 
difeoveries conccniiiig the 
refleaion of glafs and po- 
lifhed metal, 35. His ob- 
fervations concerning the ap¬ 
parent place of ohjeas, 216. 
Throws great light on the 
fubjea of fallacies of vifion, 
220. Explains the phrno- 
mena of green and blue iha- 
dows feen in the Iky, 234, 
233. Contrivances for mea- • 
furing light, 244. Calcula¬ 
tions concerning the light of 
the moon, 248. 

Boyle's experiments concerning 
the light of differently co¬ 
loured fubftances, 28. 

Briggs's folutiun of fingle vifion 
wiih two eyes, 159, 

Brilliant, the cut in diamonds, 
produces total rcfleclibn,. 
129, 
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of objeds in, by M. le Cat, 
N® aia. 

Mooitf Miraldi’a tniAake con¬ 
cerning the fliadow of it, yfi. 
Why viltbie when totally 
cclipfed, 24*. Why the 
moo/t appear) duller when 
cclipfed in her perigee than 
in her apogi e, *43. Great 
variation of the light of the 
moon at different altitudes, 
346. M. Boiiguer's calcula¬ 
tions coiice-ning the light 
of, 24S. Pr Smith’s, 249. 
Mr Michell’s, *50. 

Motion produced without im- 
pulfe, 65, 66. Motion of 
light accelerated or retarded 
by refraction, 127. 
Multiplying glafs, $ i. p. 346. 
&c. Phenonieiia of, N‘’2c6. 
N. 

Newton (Sir Ifaac) his difco- 
very concerning colours, 16. 
Miffaken in one of his t xpe- 
riments, t8. llu difcovencs 
concerning the infi.ction of 
hght, f2. Theoiy of nliac- 
tion objeiited to, 134. Thefe 
objections arc the iKctliaiy 
coofequeDccs of tlu thco’-j-, 
and therefore confirm it, 135. 
Ilefieiting teUfeojie, 273. 
Magnifying po«ci of, 274. 
Inferior to Grcgoiian, *79. 

N<>llft (Abbi) cannot fire III- 
Aamtiiable liqiids by burn- 
iiig-glaffes, 44. 

O. 

Ot>jt£lt on the retma of the e}'e 
appear inverud, 146. Why 
feen upright, 147. An ub- 
jedt when Mewed with both 
eyes does not appear double, 
bccaufe the optic nerve is 
infcofiblc of light, 148. Pro¬ 
ved by expeiiineiits, 149. 
Seen with both eyes bright¬ 
er than when feen only with 
one, 163. The various ap¬ 
pearances of object) feen 
through diffeieiit media Ha¬ 
ted and HIM fligatcd, 165. 
An objeii fuuatcd in the 
horizon appears above its 
true plane, i66. An cb- 
jedt Ktn thru'igh a plane 
msditsm appears ncarei and 
brighter than feen by the 
naked eye, 167. (H>jtctlten 
through a convex lens ap¬ 
pears larger, I tighter, and 
morcdifluit, ifi?. In iome 
circumili.ice'’. ^ r' i It t^’io’ 
a convex kus n]<pcaii>inve.t- 


ed and pendulous in tbe^airv 
169. Barrow’s theory re- 
fpcdling the apparent place 
of objefls, 310 . M. de la 
Hire's obfervations, 211. 
M. le Cat's account of tlic 
largenefs of ol^eetx in luift, 
212. Why o^edx ften from 
a high building appear fmal- 
ler than they are, 218. Dr 
Porterfield’s account of ob- 
jedts appearing to move to a 
giddy perfon when they are 
both at reft, 221. Wells’s 
account, 222. Upon what 
data we judge vitible ohjrtU 
to be in motion or at reft, 
223. Experiments to afeer- 
tain it, 224. 

O^VA-glaffes, improved by Dol- 
lond, 17, and by Blaii, 19. 
Ohfervatory (Portable). See 
Equatorial Tele/rope. 
O/a^aeobJedls, microfeope for, 
tiy. 

Optie nerve infenfiblc of light; 
and therefore an objrdl view¬ 
ed by both eyes is not feen 
double, 148. Proved by cx- 
puimeiit), 149. 

Optical inllruinents, Sedl. iv. p, 
$-c. 

Optut (the firft tieatifc of) by 
CL'udiu? PloIeniTU'., 4. Vi- 
tellio’s ti catiie, 7. Treatife 
attributed to Euclid, 24. 
Definition of the theory of 
optics, p. 278. 

P. 

Parallel lays falling perpendi¬ 
cular upon any lens, the fo¬ 
cus of, found, N“ 143. 

Parhelion, p. 327. 

Plana medium, an objeft feen 
through appears nearer and 
brighter than by the naked 
eye, N® 167. 

Plane furfaccs, laws of refrac¬ 
tion in, 140. An obje<S fi- 
tuated ill the hoii?(<n ap¬ 
pears above its true plane, 
166. Extent of the vifible 
hoiizon on, 227. 

Plant tJ, more luminous at their 
edges than :n the middle of 
their diPcs, ii, 247. 

P'ltles. Miraldi’s experiments 
concerning their iliadows, 
SI- 

Porta fjoarnes Baptille) his 
difcovines, 10. 

PorUrftill's folntion of (ingle 
vihon With two eyes, ifio. 
Of the judging of the di- 
ftaiicc of objetSis, 217, 218. 


PVillactea of vifion expbiin- 
ed, 218. Porterfield's ac¬ 
count of objefts appearing 
to move to a giddy perfon 
when* they arc both at reft, 
221. 

Primary rainbow never greater 
than a femicircle, and why, 
207. Its colours ftronger 
than thofc of the fccondary, 
and ranged in contrary or¬ 
der, 209. 

Pri/ins in fome cafes reflect as 
ftrongly as quickfilvir, 39. 
Why the image of the fun by 
heterogeneous rays paliilig 
thro’ a piifm isohlaftg, Ijly. 

Ptolemy firft treated of reac¬ 
tion fcientifi^ijb^'4.-'' 


Rainbow (km^fedgtrof tb'ena- 
turt of) anpderK difeovery, 
201. Appr^eb tciwaids it 
by Fletcher 302 ^ 

The difcove* 9 ?®madi! Ijy 
Antonio de IT^iiiis biiho^ 
of Spalatio, 203.'''^ue catife 
of Its colours, 2^.’>']piieuo. 
mena of the rainbow explain¬ 
ed on the principles of Sir 
I. Ncw'lbn,>205. Two rain¬ 
bows feertitodee, 266. Why 
the arc of tl|e primary rain* 
bow is nevrt^gr^er than a 
femicircle, 2lb7. TJilsffilSSm- 
dnry nMnisow proAsi^, 
two rcfic^lons 
fraaidns,' 

lours of tlwSlpi^kXl^ lilfea 
bow are fathtfen^^a^^iiffe 
of the primary, Ihd 
in a contrary oidcr, 209. 

Ramftlcn's (Mr) new equato¬ 
rial telefcope, I 03 w 

Rays of light cxtingnifiicd at 
the fnrface of tranfparent 
bodies, 38. Why they feem 
to proceed from any lumi¬ 
nous cbjefil when viewed 
with the eyes half (hut, 51. 
Rays at a certain obliqui¬ 
ty arc wholly refleded by 
tranfparent fubftances, 128. 
The fwtiis of rays rtfraft- 
cd by fpherical furfaccs af- 
certained, 141. The fo- 
cus of paiatlel rays falling 
perpendicularly upon any 
lens, 143. Emergent rays, 
the focus of, found, 144. 
Rays proceeding horn one 
point and falling on a para¬ 
bolic concave furface ar-e all 
refiefied from one point, 187. 
Proportional diftance of the 
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focus of rays refieded front 
a fpherical iurface, t88. Se> 
veral foits of coloured raya 
differently refrangible, 194, 
Why the image of the fon 
by heterogeneonis rays paf- 
fing through' a ptifm is ob- 
long, 197. Every homoge- 
neal ray is refraAed accord¬ 
ing to one and the fame role, 
200. 

ReJleaedWghu table of ittfquan¬ 
tity from different fubftaacei, ^ 


Rising telefcope of Newton/ 
273. Magnifying power or, 
27^ Improved by Dollond 
a^^ Blair, fupenor to all 
278. ^ *■ 

of light, opinions of 
ihe 'aheients concerning it, 
23. Bouguer’s experiraeuts 
concerning the quantity of 
•» li^t loft by it, 33. Method 
of afeertaining the quantity 
loll in all the varieties of re- 
' ■'flfeflion, iK Fmffon’s expe¬ 
riments on the fame fubjefl, 
34. BougttSr'a difeoveries 
concerning tbV refieSlion of 
polilhed metal, 

diamonds, por¬ 

tion of light always reftefi- 
ed from tianfparbM bodies, 

171. Light is not refte^d 
by impinginjj on the folid 
parts of bodies at the (jrtt 
furface, 172. norat thefe- 
coiid, 173. Fihidamrocql'laiir 
of rcfioflioti, 1^, 
from a cmicav^r/aae;*/0<'. 
From a cWovex, 184- 
preceding -psCpofitqMi* pro-^ 
ved matliematicall^,' *85. 
Rcflefted rays from a fphe¬ 
rical fuiface never proceed 
from the fome point, 186. 
Rays proceeding from one , 
point and falling oti a para¬ 
bolic concave furface are all 
refledled from one pokk, 18 7* 
Proportional diftance of the 
focus of rays reflefled from 
a fpherical iurface, 288. Me¬ 
thod 
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i thod of findings the foeal d!- 
fiance of rays reflected from 
a convex funace, 169. iThe 
appearance of objects reflect¬ 
ed from pla^e furfaces, ipot 
from convey ipr, from 
concave, 19s. The appa¬ 
rent magnitude of an object 
feen by reflection from a 
concave furface, 193. Re¬ 
flected light differently re- 
t frangible, ipy. 

RtfraSing telcfcopes improved 
by Mr Dollond, 17. By 
Dr Blair, 19. Ma^i/y in 
proportion to their lengths, 
a 7}. Impctfectious in,^ re- 
V medied, 272. - 

Re/rOSien, known to tW? an¬ 
cients, 3. Its lawji flifco- 
vered by Sntlhua, 11'. £x- 
plained by Defcartes, 1 
Fallacy of his fcypot, 

15. Sxpciimcntii of 
Royal Society for d 
mini^ the refractive pow _ 
of di^rent fubilances, til.— 
M. de la Hire’s expenments 
on the fame fubject, ib.-^ 
Refraction of air accit^ye) 
dcterimaetb 
take of * 

Sciences 
fracti«n, 

luwance <n 

corapbt^i |p't of 

^efuntait 5ght of 

how to 
bf tele- 
refiac- 
faroe dif- 
covery ma^ by Mr Cheft, 

I fl. It^lpibhaut difeovery of 
I^^JiTaar fur thi^ piirpofe, 
19. Refraction defined, 123. 
Phenomena of refraction folv- 
ed by an attractive power 
jo tthe medinm, 125. Re- 
fr^^‘'exjApned and illof- 
Ursi«i^ jpagri 279, 280— 
« the > of >««- 
■^Sence lb the refrac¬ 

tion, Jir 126. ™efi action 
accelerates or retards the 
motion of light, 127. Re¬ 
fraction dimiiiilhcs as the 
incident srlodty increafes, 
R130. Refraction of a ftar 
greater in the evening than 
in the morning, 131. Laws 
of refraction when light paf- 
fes out, of one tramparent 
body iirto another contigu- 
•us to it, 133. The New- 
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tonian theory of refraction 
objected to, '134, Which 
objections, as they ate the 
neceifaty confcquences 'of 
that tlicory, confirm it, 135. 
Laws of refraction in plane 
furfaccs, 140. The focus 
of rayj refracted by fpheri- 
cal furfaces afceriained, 141. 
Light confifls of feveral 
Torts of coloured rays dif¬ 
ferently refl’angible, 194.— 
Reflected light differently 
‘Refrangible, Igy. Every ho- 
jMgeneal ray is refracted ac- 
'wrtUwto one And the fame 

Angle vilion 
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1^075. Another 
Sir Ifaac 
Wo. Untenable, 

of the eye, objects on, 
invefjj^dt 146. Why feen 
uprij^tj^^y. When viewed 
with bora eyes, not feen 
double becauiie the optic 
nerve it infenfilffb of light, 
148. Arguments 'W the 
retina's bentg tbe feat of vi- 
fum r 

‘^ffope inroroiyed by 




's account of the ap- 
t' place of objects, 215. 
S 

Saturn*$ ring difeovered by 

Gaiag;|i fli; 

SeeonJarjrrtAtiho'v/ produced by 
two reflections and two re- 
fractMuis, 2 oB. Its colours 
why fainter than tUofe of the 
piimai^, and ranged in con¬ 
trary order, 209. 

Schemer completes the difeove- 
riet concerning vilion, 70. 
Puts the improvements of 
the telefcope by Kepkr m 
practice, 88. 

Shadavui of bodies, obferva- 
tions concerning tliein, 48, 
49, 52. Green (hadows ob- 
firvcd by Buffon, 231.— 
Blue ones, 232. Explained 
by Abbe Mazeas, 233.—• 
Explained by Melville and 
Bouguer, 234. Curious ob- 
fervations relative to this 
fubject, 23;. Blue^^ndlvwj 
not confined to the morn- 
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ings and eyenings, 23fl.*— 
Another kind of Jhadewst 

237. Illumination of the 
' Jbadovf of the earth by the 

refraction of the atmofpbere, 
i 7 - P* 319 * 

Sbordt (Mr) equatorial tele¬ 
fcope, N° 102. 

^iivrr-fightednefs, IJJ. 

Siy, concave figure of, d 4. 
p. 324. dec. Extent of the 
villble horizon on a plane 
furface, N® 227. Why a long 
row of objects appears cir¬ 
cular, 228. Why tlie con¬ 
cavity of the Iky appears 
lefs than a fcraiuircle, 229. 
Opinions of the ancients re- 
fpccting the colour of the 
Ihy, 230. Green ihadows 
obfeivid by M. Buffon, 231. 
Blue Ihadows obfcivcd by 
him, 232. The phenomena 
explaini d by Abbe Maveas, 
233. By Melville and Bou¬ 
guer, 234. Curious obfei- 
vationa relative to this fub¬ 
ject, 235. 

Smith’t (Mr Caleb) propofal 
to fhorten telcfcopes, i o i. 

Smith's (Di) rcflecliiig micro- 
fcope fupeuvr to all others, 
11.). Account of the appa¬ 
rent place of ol jtets, 214.— 
Objected to, 215. Conver¬ 
ging irradiations of the fun 
ohferved and explained by, 

238, 239. He never ob- 
ferved them by moon light, 
240. Diveiging beams more 
fuquent in fummer than in 
winter, 241. Calculation 
concerning the light of the 
moon, 249. His micio- 
fcope, magnifying power 
of, 261. 

SMr microfeope, I15. Mr 
Euler’s attempt to intro¬ 
duce vifionby reflected light 
into the folar microfeope, 

116. Martin’s improvement, 

117. Magnifying power of, 
264. 

Sptanclfst when firft invented, 
73 - 

SpBit of the fun difeovered by 
Galileo, 81. Not feen un¬ 
der fo fmall an angle as hncs, 

Stan, twinkling of, explained 
by Mr Micbell, zi. By 
Mufehenbroek, 22. By o- 
thcr philofophcrs, ib. A mo¬ 
mentary change of colour 
obfcTvable in fume ftars, ib. 
Z 2 2 
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Why viflble by day t{ the 
bottom of a well, 32. How 
tu be obferved in the day¬ 
time, 103. llie refradlioa 
of a ilar greater in the 
evening than in the muru- 
ing, 131. 

Sun, image of, by heteroge¬ 
neous rays paTing through 
a prifm, why oblong, I97. 
The image of, by fiihple and 
homogeneous light, circu¬ 
lar, 198. Variation of light 
in different parts of the 
fun’s dilk, 24 7. 

Sutfacet of trani parent bodies 
have the property of ex- 
tinguilhing light,‘and why, 
38. Suppufed to conflil of 
fmall tiaiiiparcnt planes, 40, 
41, 42. Laws of refrac¬ 
tion in plant furfaces, Jifo* 
Tlifi focus of rays refraAcd 
hy fpheiical furfaccs afeer- 
i<unid, 141. RefleiSled rays 
fiotn a Iphei ical furface tie- 
MT piciitd from the fame 
point, 1 116 . The appear¬ 
ance of ubjcills from plane 
fiiifatra, 190. From con¬ 
vex, 191. Fiom concave, 
lyz. The apparent raag- 
nilude of an oljcit feen by 
rcfliilion from a concave 
furface, 193. 

‘Ttlefupts, diikient comprfi- 
tioiis of glafs foi corierting 
the faults of the iifi’^ting 
Ones, 18. Dcicitrtcb’s ac¬ 
count of the invention of 
them, 75. Other accounts, 
76. Bort Hus’1 account pro¬ 
bably the tine one, 77.— 
The firft one exceeding 
good, 78. Fcntana claims 
the honour of the invention, 
79. Galileo n.ade one with¬ 
out a pattern, 80. His 
difcoveiics on this head, 

81. From w'hich lie ac¬ 
quired the name of Lynceut, 

82. Act omit of Ins tcle- 
fcopes, 83. Rationale of 
the tdcfcupi fiift difeovered 
hy Kepler, 84. Rcafon of 
the effcdls of telefcopcs, 85. 
Galilean ttlefcope difficult 
of conlliuciion, 86. Tele¬ 
fcopcs improved by Kepler, 
87. llii method firft piac- 
tifed by Schemer, 88.— 
Huygens impioves the tc- 
lefcupes of Schemer and 
Rbeita, 89. Vifion moil 
Uiftindl in the Galilean ones, 

90. 
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96. Kke!ui*« btiioeulBr te> dkd» 272. Reflecting 

lefcope» N^9U Telefcopci telefcoM of Hewtoni 273. 

of Campsni and Diviai, 93. Magnifying power of, 274. 

Azout makes a teiefcope of Gregonan telefcope, 275# 

an extraordinary focal length. Magnifying power 376. 

93. Telefcopes ufed without Merits o^ compared with 

tubes, 94.' Dioptric tele* microfcope, 277. Refract* 

£copes why fo long, 93. On ing telefcopes improved by 

the apertures of refrading DoUond and Blair, fuperior 

telefcopes, 96. Hiftory of to all others, 278. Grego- 

thc refleding teiefcope, 97. rian teiefcope fuperior for 

Mr Edwards’s improvements common ufes to the New* 

in k, 98. Hcrfchel’s im* tonian, 379. 

E rovements, 99. Mr Del* Thin flater } Mr Boyle’s ac* 
ind’s improvements, too. . count of the colours ob* 
Mr Smith’s propofal to fervable in them, 30. Dr 

fliorten telefcopes, loi.—< Hooke’s account, 31. 

The cquatori^ teiefcope, Torre’t (F. di), extraordinary 
103. How to obferve ftars magnifying microfcope, 118. 
in the day*time, 103. Mr Tsur (M. de), his obfervations 
Epipus’s propofal for bend* on the inflection of light, 

ing the tubes of telefcopes, 60. The hypothefis by 

104. Teiefcope, allrono* which he accounted for the 

mica], 365. Magnifying phenomena, 61. Unfatisfac* 

. power of, 266. Inverts ob* tory and ilhfounded, 62. . 

jeds, 267. Common refrac* ’Tranffartni bodies, a portion 
ting, (hows objects erect, 268. of light always reflected 

Gmilean tclefoope, 269.— from, 171. 

Magnifying power of, 270. V. 

Refracting, magnify in pro* Vartatton of the intenfity of at* 
portion to their length, 271. traction and repulfion un* 

Their imperfections reme* known, 138. The law of 
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. variation in the *ctioa of dlflinct la honogeneal dtan % 
many particles different from heterogeneous light, N” 199. 
that aS one ) but may ,be Several fallacies of vifloc ex* 

known if it be known, 139. plained, X19. Great'light 

Variation of the light of the throurn on this fubject by 
moon at different altitudes, M. il^uguejij,’' |.20« .A.'re* 
246. In different parts of markabk decepjtioo explain- 

the difks of the fun and pla* ed by M. le Cik, 325; . Cu* 

nets, 347. rious phenomenon explained 

Fifiile objects how judged to by Mr Melville, 33d, 
be in motion or at reft^ 223, V'iullie't difeoveries, 7. . 

Curious experiments to af- V. 

certain it, 224. Viflble ho* Undtihaiim, £uler*f theory, inf 
rizon on a plane furfaces ex* contrary to fact, 13d} and 
tent of, 237. mifleads artifts, 137. 

Fifion { its nature firft dU^xi* W, 

vered by Maurolycus, 9. ^ater in fome cafes reflects 
Difeoveries .ramcemiag h, more powerfully than quieW 
p. 364, &c. fSeat of, dnpute filler, 36, Table of tM 

abouc, 150.' Dimenfions of quantity of light reflected 

the fput in tll% eye where inm it at difif»ent angles, 
there is no vifion, 151. Ar* p->49* Remarkably ftrong 
guments for the .retina’s be* reflection into it from air, 
ing the feat of viflon, 1 j3.. 37. 

Vifion bright and ob&ure, folution of Angle vifion 

153. Diftinct at diffennt .with two eyes, ids, Ac* 
diftances, 134. Leaft angle counts for objects appearing 

of viflon, 156. Of Angle to move to a giddy petfon 

vifion vyith two eyes, 138. when at reft, 333, 

Briggs’*'folution^ 139. Por* bodies reflect more light 

terfield's^'ido, Reid’s, 161. .thto^then, sjS, . 

Well’s,. ids. Vifion (pore S4<h ^ 
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OptimaiM, OPTIMATES, one . of the divifions of the Ro- 
Optio. man people oppofed to popuhrtt. It is not cafy to 
' afeertain the characteriftic differences betwixt thefc 


two parties. Some fay the optimates were warm fup- 
porters of the dignity of the chief magiftratc, and pro* 
moUrs of the grandeur of the ftate, who cared not if 
the inferior members fuffered, provided the command* 
ing powers were advanced: Whereas the populates 
boldly flood up for the rights of the people, pleaded 
for larger privileges, and laboured to bring matters 
nearer to a level. Iti Ihort, they refembled, according 
to this account, the court and country parties amongft 
the people of this ifland. 

Tully fays, that the optimates were the heft citizens, 
who wifted to deferve the approbation of the better 
fort} and that the populares courted the favour of the 
populace, not fo much confidering what was right, as 
what would pleafe the people aiid gratify their own 
thirft of vain glory and empty applaufe. 

OPTIO, an officer in the Roman army, being an 
afiiflant or lieutenant to every centurion. The optio 
was fo called becaufe he was the choice or option of 
the centurion in later times; at firft, however, he had 
been chofen by the tribune, or chief commander of 
the legion. Thefe opiivmts are alfo fometimes called 
■jiitcenturionet and ttrgiduBms ; the laft name was given 
them becaufe their poll was in the rear of the com* 
pny. Some authors make mention of /ui-^onet or 
iub-licutenants.. 


It is«r^r, 'bow<ii)en to add, that bpiioite* were Opdiftv 
not pecuii^ .j(o the camp, but were alfo ufed in 4k va- 
riety of other offices of life. / ' ■ ' 

OPTION, the power or faculty of wiftdng, ’ or . 
choofingi or the choice a perfon makes of ahy things 
When a new fuffragan biftiop is confecratcd, the 
archbifliop of tbe pE^vtnee, by a cuftoraary preroga* 
live, claims the collation of the firft vacant beneffiMk 
or dignity, in that fee, according as he fhall choofe; 
which choice is called the archbiihop’s aftion. 

But in cafe the biffiop dies, or is tranffated, before 
the prefent incumbent of the promotion chofen by the 
archbilliop (hall die or be. removed, it is gcnerallp> 
foppofed that the option is void { inafmuch as thd 
granter, fingly and by himfeK, could not convey any-,j|S‘ 
right or title beyond the term of his cqjttiatumce in..' : 
that fee. And if the arabbilhojp dies befoq^hd ayoiii,.. 
ance ihall happen, the right of filling ujkwe vacancy 
'IhalLgo to his executors or adminiftrators. 

OPUNTIA, a fpecies of caflus $ fee Cxctvs. The* 
fruit of the opuntia is remarkable for colouring the 
juices of living aninials!, though it appear* not to be 
poifonous or even hurtful tq the body, ie 2 letter 
from Charleftown in South Carolina, whkH^qvas pub* 
liihed in the 30th volume of the PbiIefophiewTm(|f* 
adions, the author writes thus :-*><* At you defitud,.^ 

I tried the effeds of the prickly pear in ribaong the 
mine. A few days after your letter, I went down to- 
one of the iilands, and gathered fome of the fruit. 



tnd give fnnr of the pean to « ofaiU of yeare of 
P * . age, and fix pears to one ei fiye. TElie a«t mommg 
I examined the mine of both, and it aebnred of a 
lively red colour, as if tart wine had mixed 
^ with water. 1 gave likewife fix pears tb a negro 
\wench, who was fuckling mi iiifiint, and fitiSly tor- 
hade her to put the child to her breafi for fix or eight 
hours} and then taking feme of her milk in a tea» 
cup, and fetting it by tor ibme hours, the cream had 
a reddifii luftre, though it was very faint.” From the 
fame letter we learn, that the prickly pear grows in 
great abundance about Carofina t and alio that the co¬ 
chineal infeds arc found upon it, though no attempt, 
that we know of, has hitherto beea made to cure them 
for ttfe as the Spaniards do. 

OR, the French word for gold, by which this metal 
it exprefied in heraldry. In engraving it is denoted 
by fmall jpoints aR over the field or bearing. It may 


be fuppoled to flgnify of itfelf, ptner^^, fpkndour, or 
foRiBty i according to G. LeigK, if it is compounded 


felidity I according to G 
with 

Gul. _ f Courage. 

:Azu. w Tnifi. 

■P«r. Charity. 

Sab. J •" (.Conftancy. 

ORA, in antiquity, was a term equivalent to an 
ounce; but it has been much debated among our an¬ 
tiquaries, whether the ora, the mentjon of which fo 
often occurs, was a coin, or only>tobney of account. 

obferves, that the mbife' of reckoning 
nronejl^hif^ ihai'ks never known in Eng- 

la{^.tiU after the Danilh fettlements ( and by ex- 
anrnmg the old nummulary eftimates among the prin- 
^thic Rates upon “t^ Baltic, ft appears, that 
the b'to)nnd folidus Were'fynon^ous terms, and that 
tl^ ftra was the eighth'|Mirt offthd mai^ From feve- 
tt! ;of the Danifli laws( it likemfe'appears, that the 
DcMih ora, derived by corruptioh from aureut, was 
the fame as the Frank folidus of twelve pence. As a 
weight, the ora was regarded as the uncia or unit, 
which the Danilh mark was divided; and in 
Doomfday book the ora is ufed for the ounce, or the 
twelfth part of the nummulaty Saxon fmund, and the 
fifteenth of the commercial: as a coin, it was an au¬ 
reus, or the Frank folidus of twelve pence. And 
from the accidental coincidence' of the Frank aureus 
with the eighth part of their mark, the Danes pro- 
^hly took occafion to give it the new name of era. 
^here was another oiu mentioned in, the rolls of the 
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f ORACLE, among dhe bcattimili 'vta t'ka anfrirer 
I which the gods were fuppsfed to to) thofe who 
s confultcd toem upotf/^any allair'of n^qirtanbe.’'It it 
1 idib ofed foi^ the god who waa thoog^t to give tbt aa- 
3 fwer, and fbr the phlce where ft 'vrin givln. 

The credit of omelet was So griaW, that m dl doubtx 
t and difpiitet their detorminctioni were hdd facred and 

> inviobhle: whence valfc numbers flocked to them for 
1 advice about the management of their affairs) and.no 
s bufinefs of any conrequence was undertaken, fcaixc 
1 any peace concluded, any war waged, or any new fotlii, 

- of government inffituted, without the advice and an- 
, probation of fome orack. The anfwers were ufually 
1 given by the intervention of the prieft or prieReft of the 

god who was confttlted $ and generally expreffed in fueb 
1 dark and uninteQigible phrafet, as might ^ eafily wreR-., 

1 ed to prove the truth of the oracle whatever was the 
f event. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that 
r the prieRs who delivered them were in the higheR ere-' 

1 dit and eReem, and that they managed this repi^tatioitj 
fo as greatly to promote their own particular advaa.r 
tage. They accordingly allowed no man to confnk 
the gods, before he had offered coRly facrifices, ahd 
made rich prefents to them. And to keep up the ve¬ 
neration for their oracles, and to prevent theft being 
taken unprepared, they admitted perfons to confuft 
1 the gods only at certain Rated times; and fometimes 

> they were fo cautious, that the greatcR perfonages . 

> could obtain no anfwer nt all. Thus Alexander him>, 

. felf was peremptorily denied by the Fythia, or prieRefil 
5 of Apollo, till Ihe was by downright force obliged to^ 

- afeend the tripos; when., being unable to refiR any 

- longer, Ihe cried out. Thou art invincihlc : and thefe 

- words were accepted inRead of a farther oracle. 

t Of the ambiguity of oracles, the following, out of 
t a great many examples, may be mentioned. Croefus 
• having received from the Pythonefs this anfwer. That 
: by paffing. the river Halys, he would dcRroy a great 
I empire; hC underRood it to be the empire of his ene- 
1 my, whereas he deRroyed his ovim.~-.The oracle con- 
, fulted by Pyrrhus gave him an anfwer, which might 
t be equally underRoud of the viftory of Pyrrhus, and 
; the viAory of the Romans his enemies: 

Ate Uf JEaeiJa, Romanet vincere poffe. 

The equivocation lies in the conRnidlion of the Latin 
I tongue, which cannot be rendered in EngliRi.—The 
■ Fy^onefs advifed Crmfus to guard againR the mule. 

The king of Lydia underRood nothing of the oracle,. 

! which denoted Cyrus defeended from two different na- 



37th of Henry III. the value of which was fixteen 
peneej and this was probacy derived from the half 
of the Saxons. Such, in all appearance, was 
themginal of thefe two ores; as there were no aurei 
of that period, to which thefe two denominations of 
money of fixteen and twelve pence can polfibly be 
aferibed. It is obferved farther, that the name era 
diRinguilhes the gold coins in feveral parts of Europe 
to this day. The Portuguefe moidore is nothing elfe 
but moeia d*ero, from the Latin meneta deauret the 
Erench LeuU i'oret come from the fame ufe of the 
virord, and owe their appellatiou to the ora. See 
Clarke on Coins. 

ORACH. Sec Atrivlcx. 
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tions; from the Medes, by Mandana his mother, the 
daughter of ARysges; and from the Perfians, by his 
father Cambyfes, whofe race w'as by far lefs grand and 
illuRrious.—Nerq had for anfwer, from the oracle of 
Delphos, that feventy-three might prove fatal to him. 
He believed he was fafe from w danger till that age) 
but, finding bimfelf deferted by every one, and hear¬ 
ing Galba proclaimed emperor, who was 73 years oF 
age, he was fenfible of the deceit of the oracle. 

When men began to be better inRrufted by the 
lights philofophy had introduced into the world, tho 
falfe oracles infenfibly loR their credit. Chryfippus 
filled ao entire volume with falfe or doubtful oracks. 
Oenomaus, to be revenged of fome oracle that had 
deceived htm, made a compilation of oracks, to ihow- 

their- 
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tli^r ridiculous vanity. Eufebius bas |>fercrved fome 
fragments of this criticifm on oracles by Oenomaus. 
•tj c .M_l might (fays Origen) have recourfc'to the autho- 
f-' rity of Ariftotle and the Peripatetics, to make the 

Pytkotiei# much fufpccted; 1 might .extract from the 
writings of Epicurus and .bis fcctatdrs an abun* 
dance of things to diferedit oracles; and I might lliow 
- tliat the Greeks thcmfclvcs made no great account of 

them.” 

The r^Htation of oracles was greatly leiTencd when 
they became an artifice of politics. Themiiloclcs, 
with a deiign of engaging the Athenians to quit 
Athens, and to embark, in order to be in a better 
condition to teftft Xerxes, made the Pyth'onefs deliver 
an oracle, contmanding them to take refuge in wooden 
walls. Demollhenes laid, that the Fythoiiefs Phtlip- 
•pixed ; to fignify that fl'.e was gained over by Philip’s 
prefents. 

The ceifation of oracles is atteiled by fcveral pro¬ 
fane authors; as Strabo, Juvenal, Lucan, and others. 
Plutarch accounts for it, by faying, that the bene- 
bts of the gods are not eternal as themfelves are; 
or that the genii, who prelided over oracles, are fub- 
jeet to death ; or that the exhalations of the earth had 
been exhaulled. It appears that the laft reafon bad 
been alleged in the time of Cicero, who ridicules it 
in his fecoud book of Divination, as if the fpirit of 
propliecy, fuppufed to be excited by fubterraneous ef¬ 
fluvia, had evaporated by length of time, as wine or 
pickle by being long kept. 

Suidas, Nicephorus, and Cedrenus, relate, that 
Augudus, having confulted the oracle of Delphos, 
could obtain no other anfw'cr but thi.s; ” The He¬ 
brew child whom all the gods obey, drives me hence, 
and fends me back to hell i get out of this temple 
without fpeakingone word.” Suidas adds, that Au- 
gulltis dedicated an altar in the Capitol, with this in- 
I'criptiun, “ To the elded Son of God.” Notwilh- 
dandiiig tliefc teflimonies, the anfwcr of the oracle 
of Delphos to Augudus feems very fufpicious. Ce¬ 
drenus cites Eufebius for this oracle, which is not 
now found in his woi ks; and Augudus’s peregri¬ 
nation into Greece was i8 years before the birth of 
Chrill. 

Suidas and Cedrenus give an account alfo of an an¬ 
cient oracle delivered to Thulis, a king of Egypt, which 
they fay is well authenticated. The king having con- 
fultcd the oi'acle of Serapis, to know if there ever was, 
or would be, one fo great as himfelf, received this 
anfwer: Fird, God, next the Word, and the Spi- 
rit with them. They arc equally eternal, and make 
but one wliofe power will never end. But thou, mor¬ 
tal, go hence, aud think that the end of the life of man 
is uncertain.” 

Van Dale, in his treatife of oracle*, does not be- 
'lieve that they reafed at the coming of Chrid. He 
relates feveral examples of oracles confulted till the 
death of Theodofius the Great. He quotes the laws 
of the emperors Thccdufius, Gratian, and Valentinian, 
againd thofe who confulted oracles, as a certain proof 
that the fupeidition of oracles dill fubfided in the time 
of thofe emperors. 

According to others, the opinion of tliofe'who be¬ 
lieve that demons had no lhare in the oracles, and 
that the coming of the Meliiah made no change iu 
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them, and the ebntriiry opinion of thofe who pretend Omds.. 
that the incarnation of the.Wprd impofed a general* 
dlenccoii all oracles, ihould be.equally rejeded. They 
allege, that two forts of oracles .ought to be didin* 
guifhed i the one dictated by the fpirits of darknefs, . 
w’ho deceived men by their obfeure and doubtful 
fwers ; the other,' the pure artidee and cheat of the 
. prieds of falfe divinities. As to' the oracliers given out • 

.by demons, the reign of Satan wak dedroyed by the 
coming of the Saviour ; truth fliut the mouth of lies ; 
but Satan continued bis old craft among idolaters. 

All the devils were riot fofeed to fdencc at the lame 
time by the coming of the Mefliah ; it was oft parti¬ 
cular occafions that the truth of Chridianity, and the ‘ 
virtue of Chridians, impofed dlence on the devils. .St 
Athanadiis tells the Pagans, that they have been wit- 
neil'es themfelves that the fign of the crofs puts the 
devils to flight, filenccs oracles, and diifipates enchant¬ 
ments. This powcii of filcncing oracles, and putting 
the devils to flight, is alfo atteded by Arnobius, La^- 
tantius, Prudentius, Minutius Felix, and feveral others. 

Their tedimony js a certain proof that the coming of 
the Meifiah had not impofed a gencrid filenee on o- 
raiies. 

Plutarch relates, that the pilot Tharnos heard a 
voice in thf air, crying out, ” The great Pan is 
dead;” whfnriipon Eufebius obferves, that the ac¬ 
counts of the death of the" demons were frequent in 
the reign of Tiberius, when'Chrid drove out the wick¬ 
ed fpirits. , , . . , 

ikris faid, 
v«i»,©n 
i,that'thc1l 
in the 

i dilf.l’agahs thcailell 

*.'bnderdand thb'i 

SWodortt, Pru2 

and other authQi‘i^‘^‘hi^iilui,tbi^'the coming, of* Chi 
had impqfed fileTOc idfl 'm.^des; . • 

As to the ifeednd fort^of braid^k^ wl^jlch wer|rpuf^ 
ariidcea and dieats of the prkds pf filfe..divth^ies, ^ 
and which probably excee4dd the number 
that immediately proceeds^ from demem's^ 
not ccafe till idolatry was'wplilhtd, though they nad 
fkift their credit for a coniiderable time before the 
coming of Chrid. It was concerning this mote com-; i 
mon and general fort of oracles that Minutius Felix 
faid, they began ^ difebntinue their refponfes, ac* 
cording as men began to be more polite. But, hoW^ 
ever oracles were decried, impodors always '' 

dupes, the groffed cheats .haying never failed. . 

Daniel difeovered. the, impolture of the |)rie|tj*l^ 

Bel, who had a private vvay pf getting into the 
to take,away the ofli^ed meats, and who maolllm'r 
king believe .that the idol, confumed them.—Mutidus, 
being in love with Fauhna,.the elded of the priedefles 
of Ids, went and told heir, that the god Anubis, be¬ 
ing paflionately fond of her, commanded her to give.. 
him a meeting. She was afterwards ihut.up m a 
dark room, where her lover Mimdus, whom ih« /l^ 
lieved to be the god Anubis, was conceah^ . ■- 

impodure having been difeovered, Tibeniis oi^ered . 
thofe detcdable prieds and pricdtircs to be crui^s^ 
and with them Idea, Mundus’s fire woman, who httl 
conducted the whole intrigue. He alfo comman^d 
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teMpk of Ifi# to be lev«ik^ wUli the groyij^y eaod 
her (blue to be thrown into the Tiber; nbeh iii to 
Munduay he contented himfelfwith fending him into 
baniihmcnt.' - 

Theophilu«t btih^ of Alexandria, npt only de> 

t oyed the templea of the fiilfe gods, but difctirered 
e cheats of the priefts, by (hawing that the ftatues, 
feme of which were^ofbrafa, and others of wood, were 
hollow within, and led into dark pafiages made in thS 
wall. 

■ Lucian, in ddcovering the impoftt^ret of the falfe 
prophet Alexander, fays; that t|ie oradies Were; chiefly 
afraid of the fobtilties of the Epicureans and Chrilli* 
ans. The falie prophet Alexander romettmes feigned 
himfelf feized with a divine fury, and fay means of the 
herb fopewort, which he chewed, &othed at the mouth 
in fo extraordinary a. manner, that the ignorant people 
attributed it to the ftrength of the god he was pof> 
fefTed by. He had long before prepared a head of a 
dragon made of linen, which op'ened and (hut its 
mouth by means of a horfe hair.. He Went by night 
to a place where the foundations of a temple were 
digging: and having found wyter, either of a fpring, 
or rain that had fettled thm, he hid in it a goofe 
egg, in which he had enclofed a little ferpent that had 
been juft batched. The next day, very early in the 
morning, be came quite naked into the fti$et, having 
only a icarf about his middle, holding ih^ bis hand a 
feythe, and tofllog about his bair as the priefts of Cy- 
■ thsjij getting a-top of^faigh altar, he faid, that 
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the little fef{iSnt 
Ms.flbgers. ■"'rir'-'. 

' .Examples (how clearly^ that both Chriftians 
"bs were fo far agrqcd as to treat the greater 
snooker of oracles as purely human impoftures. Th^t*. 
; in fad, arn. of them were fo, will be concluded by' 
■'.,vihofe who give equal credit to demoniacal injpiratum', 
and demoniacal The moil ancient oracle 

was that of Dodona (fee Douona); but the moft 
famous was that of Delphi, to which article we alfo 
te^t for further particulars on this fabje£l, (b famous 
id Yagan antiquity. Another celebrated one was the 
\ oracle Trophonius, inthe.ttetghbpttth<todof Leba« 
dia, ft ^y of Boeotia, which was held in high ^ima« 
ticn. It received its name from Trophonius, brother of 
Agamedes. who lived in a fubterraneous dwelling near 
Lebadia, and pretended to the faculty of forfeiting 
future events. He died in his cave, and was deified 
as an omcular god. This oracle owed its reputation 
to one. Saoiw 

. Tbofe who repaired to this cave for information, 
were required: to offer certain facrifices, to anoint 
thcmfelvee wilb oil, and to bathe in a certain river: 
They wero.then clothed in a liuen robe, took a ho* 


dracr&’S 


■ 0 R' 

neyed caltetb their hands, and deiefi^d Iptolbe &d>* 
tenaneous chamber by‘a.narrow pafifiigc.. Here It Wda ' 
that ftitoidty 'was unfolded' to ihem, eitme by i^j^ns . J| 

or extraordinary founds. The return from the* cave* 
was by the fame paifage; but the perfons cOnfidting 
were obliged to walk backvtards;. ’ They generally 
came out aftonifhed, melancholy, and dejeaed; hence 
the proverb w; TmP«m«v fu/mfltoim. The priefts on 
their return placed them on an elevated' feat, calletf 
the feea tf Mnemo/wet where an account was taken 
of what they had teen end heard. They were then 
condiidied to the chapel of good Genius by their com« 
panions,,where, by degrees, they recovered their ufual 
compofuK and cheerfulnefs. . 

Befides thefe three principal oracles of Greece, it is 
proper to take noUce of that of Amphiaraus at Oro* 
pius in Attica. It was fo called from Amphiaraus, 
the fon of Oicleus, a man (killed in magic, the inter* 
pretation of dreams, &c. and who after his death was 
deified and delivered oracles in a temple creeled tq 
hisdivfnity. (See Amphiaraus.) They who ap¬ 
plied to him for information, were to purify them- 
felves, offer facrificc, faft twenty-fonr hours, abftain 
from wine two days, and make an offering of a ram 
to Amphiaraus j on the (kin of which they were to 
fleep, and fee their deftiny in a dream. Near the temple 
was Amphiaraus’s fountain, which was facred, and the 
waters of it forbidden to be ufed for ordinary pur- 
pofes. 

At Delos alfo there was an oracle of the Delian 
Apollo i in Milefia was that of the Branchidte, with 
others of lets note, which require not a particular de- 
feription, fuch as that of the camps at Laceducinun, 
that of Nabareha, that of Chryfopolis, that of Claros 
in Ionia, that of Mallos, that of Patarea, that of Pella, 
that of Phafellides, that of Sinope, that of Orpheus’s 
head, &c. 

Though the Romans confuJted the Grecian oracles 
upon many occallons, and had few oracles in their own 
country; yet we muft not omit mentioning the Cu- 
mxan oracles, which were delivered by the Sibyl of Cu- 
mml For an account of the. Sibyls, See the article 
Sibyl. See alfo Damoh and Dxmoniac. 

■We have hitherto only conftdered the oracles of falfe 
g^ods, of which there was a far greater number than 
limits permit us to obferve, and before either 


our 


Greeks or Romans had rifeu to any diftindion. Ora¬ 
cle is infacred hiftory fometimes ufed for the mercy feat, 
or the cover of the ark of the covenant; and by o- 
thers it is taken for the fanAuary, or for the mod holy 
place, wherein the ark was depoiited. 

Among the Jews we may diftinguifh feveral forts of 
real oracles. They had firft oracles that were delivercif 
viva voce ; as when God fpake to Mofes face to face, 
and as one friend fpcaks to another, (Nmnb. xii. 8.) 
Secondly, Prophetical dreams fent by God ; as the 
dreams which God fent to Jofeph, and which foretold 
bis future greatnefs. (Gen. xxxvii. y, 6.)' Thirdly^ 
'Vi(ioiis; as when a prophet in an eeftafy, being nei¬ 
ther properly afleep nor awake, had fnpernatural revc-' 
latious, (Gen. XV. i, xlvi. 2.) Fourthly, Theoracle 
of Urim and Thummim, which was accompanied with 
the ephod or the pcdtoral worn by the high prieft, and 
whicD God had endued with the gift of tbretelling 

tilings. 
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thing* to come, (Numb. xit. 6. Jod H> aS.). Thi* 

' tnaniier of inquiring of the l<ord -vra* ofteq made ufe 
of, from Jofhua** time to the erection of the temple 
at Jerufalcm. Fifthl^fr, After the building of Uie 
temple, they generally confulted the prophets, who 
were frequent in the kingdoms of Judah and Ifrael. 
-From Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, who are the 
lait of the prophets that have any of their writings 
remaining, the Jews pretend that God gave them what 
they call BatheoU the daughter of the voice, which was 
a fupernatural manifeftation of the will of God, which 
was perfonned either by a firong infpiration or inter* 
nal voice, or elfe by a fenftble and external voice, 
which was heard by a number of perfons fufficient to 
bear teftimony of it. For example, fuch was the voice 
that was heard at the baptifro of Jtfus Chrift, faying. 
This is my beloved Son, &c. (Matth. iii. 17.) 

The Scripture affords us examples likewife of pro* 
fane oracles. Balaam, at the inftigation of his own 
fpirit, and urged on by his avarice, fearing to lofe the 
Tecompenfe that he was promifed by Balak king of 
the Moabites, fuggefts a diabolical expedient to this 
prince, of making the Ifraelites fall into idolatry and 
fornication (Numb. xxiv. 14. xxxi. 16.}, by which he 
aflures him of a certain viAory, or at lealt of confider* 
able advantage againil the people of God. 

Micaiah the fon of Imlah, a prophet of the Lord, 
fa^s (i Kings xxii. 21, &c.), that he faw the Al* 
mighty fitting upon his throne, and all the hod of 
heaven round about him ; and the Lord faid, who 
ihall tempt Ahab king of Ifrael, that he may go to 
war with Ramoth-gilead, and fall in the battle i One 
-anfwered after one manner, aud another in another. 
At the fame time an evil fpirit prefented himfelf be* 
fore the Lord and faid, I will feduce him. And the 
Lord alked him. How i To which Satan anfwered, I 
will go and be a lying fpirit in the mouth of his pro* 
phets. And the Lord faid, Go and thou (halt pre* 
vail. This dialogue clearly proves thefe two things, 
firjl, that the devil could do nothing by his own power; 
and, fecondly, that with the permiflion of God, he 
could infpirc the falfc prophets, forcerers, and magi* 
cians, and make them deliver falfe oracles. 

Refpe£ting the celfation of profane oracles there 
have been a variety of opinions fomc of which we 
have already remarked. It has been generally held, 
indeed, that oracles ceafed at the birth of Jefus 
Chriil; Yet fome have endeavoured to maintain the 
contrary, by iliowing that they iverc in being in the 
days of Julian, commonly called ihe ApoJlaU, aud that 
this emperor himfelf confulted them ; nay, farther, 
fay they, hiftory makes mention of feveral laws pub- 
lifhed by the Chriftian emperors Theodofiiis, Gratian, 
and Valentinian, to pnni(h perfons who interrogated 
them, even in their days; and that the Epicureans 
were the firft. who made a jeft of thi- fupcrftition, and 
expofed the roguery of its priefts to the people. As 
we fufpeft moft of the fails here afferted (hould be 
underllood in a qualified feiife, we (hall endeavour to 
difeufs this point of controverfy in as few words as 
poihiile, although it is undoubtedly a matter of fome 
confequence. 

The queftion, jiroperly dated, is not. Whether 
oracles became extiuil immeSaUfy upon th$ birth of 
Chrijl, or from the very moment he was born ? but. 
If they fell gradually into difeiteem and ceafed, as 


Chrift and his gofpel beciime known to mankind ? And Or«* 
that they did fo, is moft certain from the concurrent q * „ 
teftimonies of the fathers, which, whoever would en- * ' 
deavour to invalidate, may equally give up the moft re* 
fpcilable traditiohs and relatioas of every kind. 

zdty. But did not Julian the apoftate confult/ 
thefe oracles ? We anfwer in the negative ; he had in^ 
deed reeourfe to magical operations, but it was 
becaufe oracles had already ceafed ; for he bewailed 
the lofs of them, and affigned pitiful rcafons^ for 
it; which St Cyril has vigoroufly refuted, adding, 
that he never eeufti have ^ertd fuch, but from an uis- 
vaiUingnefi to acknowledge, that when the world had re- 
ceived the light of Chrif, the dominion of the dewl wat 
at an end. 

%dly. The Chriftian emperors do indeed feem to 
condemn the fupcrftition and idolatry of thofe who 
were dill for confulting oracles ; but the edi&s of thofe 
princes do not prove that oracles actually exifted in 
their times, any more than that they ceafed in confe* 
queitce of their laws. ^ It is certain that they were for 
the moft part extind before the converfion of Con* . 
ftantine. 

ipthly. Some Epicureans might male ajejl of thh fu- 
perJlUioa .* however the Epicurean philofopher Cclfus, 
in the fecond century of the church, was for crying up 
the excellency of feveral oracles, as appears at large 
from Origen's feventh book agaitift him. 

OR^A, certain folemn facrifices of fruits which 
were offered in the four feafons of the year, in order 
to obtain mild and temperate weather. , They were 
offered to the goddeffes who prelided over fhe feafons, 
who attended upon the fun, and who received ^fin^' 
worfhip at Athens. ,., 

ORAL, fomething delivered byword of,mouth, 
without being coiiimittcd to writing ; in which fenfe 
we fay oral law, oral tradidon, &c. 

ORAN, a very ilropg and important town of Afri¬ 
ca, in Barbary, and in the kingdom of Tremecen, vrith 
feveral forts, and an excellent harbour. It is feated 
partly on the ftde of a hill, and partly on a plain, 
about a ftonecaft from the fea, almoft oppoiite to 
thagena in Spain. It is about a mile and t; 
circumference, and well fortified, but commanif^^by 
the adjacent hills. It wat taken by the Spaniards in 
1509, and retaken by the Algerines in 1708 ; but in 
1732 the Spaniards became maftert it, and have con* 
tiiiued fo ever fince. E. Long. o. 8. N. Lat. 36. 2. 

OKANG ouTAHG. See Simia. Alfo CoMrARA* 
rivK Anatomt, p. 250. Ch. I. fe£l. 2. 

ORANGE, a famous city, and capital of a pro¬ 
vince of the fame name, united to Dauphiny, with a 
univerfity and a bilhop’s fee, fuffragan of Arli^ It 
is feated in a fine large plain, watered by a vafHnUinl* 
ber of little rivulets on the eaft fide of the river Rhone. 

It is a very large ancient place, and was confiderable 
in the time of the Romans, who adorned it with fc- 
veral buildings of which there are (till fome ruins 
left, particularly of an amphitheatre, and a trramphal 
arch, which is almoft entire, dedicated to Marias. 

This town was formerly much larger than it is at.Jire* 
fent, as appears from the traces of the ancient wuH*. 

The wall was in 168*2 entirely demoklhed by order of 
Louis XIV. and the inhabitants were expofed to the 
fury of the foldiers. The town was refiored to King 
William by the treaty of Ryfwkk; liut after his 

death 
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khe Ttench tbolk it bgaia, aUd expfclled the t*nj- pedicle ) b« the body of the orange, at ii it called^ Omige 

*“*”* teftant inhabitant*. By Che treaty of Utrecht it wat it fidlcoed by them to the rock, or other folid Cub- 

confirmed to the crown of France, Chon^the ihtc it Ranee. The orange itfelf i» ufu^ly of about three pr 
kftill retained in the houfe of blaCTau. llie title was four inches in diaenettr; and while iu thefca, ia full' 

1 ^ ihttoduced into the family of NaCTau, by thh mar- of waiter, and even retains it when taken up. In this 
im^e of Claude de Chalons, the prince -of Orange’s Rate it frequently weighs a pound and a half; but 
fiftetj with the coitrit of Ni^au, 1530. The princi- when the water »letout, and it is dried, it becomes 
jtality is a. very faiali diftridl, it being only twelve a mere membrane, vreighing fcarce any thing. It is 
miles in length add nine in breadth, and the revenue heft preferved, by Rumng it with cotton as fuon at 
amounts to about yoool. a-year. The country is the water is let out of it, and then hanging it up to 
pleaCant, and abounds with Corn and fruit, but is expof- dry. Its fbrfsce is irregular and rough, and its colour 
<d to violent winds. £. 1-ong. 4.49. N. Lat. 44. 9. a duiky greCn on the outfide, and a clearer but fome- 
Matu'ke Pi-kiee/OtJifax, See Maurice. w'hat bluiih green within ; and its thicknefs is about 

OkAUOK-^ree, in iiotMj. SeC the article Ciravs. an eighth part o^,an.inch. When viewed by the rai- 
—-Orange flowers are juftly eftcemed one of the fineR crofcope< it is fien to be all over covered with fmall 
perfomCs: and though little ufed in medicine, ^et the glandules, or rather compofed of them ( For they Hand 
water diftilicd fruih them is accounted Romachic, cor- io thick one by another as to leave no fpace between, 
dial, and carminative. The fruit is cooling, and good and feem to make up the whole fubflance; Co that it 
in feverifh diCorders, Slid particularly in diarrhueas. appears very like the rough fliagrecn Ikin uCed to co- 
Omngo-pcel is an agreeable aromatic, proper to repair ver toys. Thefe are indeed Co many hollow duiRs, 

'and ftrcngtben the Somach, and gives a very grateful through which the fea water finds a paffage in the 
flavour to any infufions or tinAu/rs into whole com- globe Conned by this (kin, and by this means it is 
pofitiuns it enters. It is p^Cicularly Ufcful in pre- kept always full aiid diilended; on cutting it with a 
parations of the bark ; giver an agreeable warmth to pair of feilTars, the water immediately runs out, and 
the infufion ; arid, according to Dr Pcrcival, carifidcr- the (kins collapfe; but there is Comethiiig extremely rc- 
ably increafes its virtue. markable in this, for the whole fubdaiicc, near the 

In the Philofophieal TranCadlioris, N” 114. there is wounded place, is in motion, and feeins as if alive, and 
a very reinarkablc account of a tree Handing in a grove ftnfiblc of the wound.. The glandules are found full 
near Florence, having an orangi Hock, which liad been of waiter, and refeinbling fmall tranfparent bottles; and 
fo grafted up6n, that it becanic in its branches, leaves, what goes to the firudture of the plant befidc lliefe, is 
flowers, and fruit, tlifec-formed : fpme emulating the An alTemblage of a valt number of filaments, all which 
orangrKlbme the lemon or citron, and Come partaking are likewHe hollow, and filled with a clear and tranfpa- 
rtf bofh' forms in one ; and what Was very remarkable, rent fluid. 

. that thefe misted fruits never produced any per- There is another fubftance of this kind, mentioned 
fed feeds ; fometimes there wene no, feeds at all in and deferibed by Count Marfigli, Trinmftttt, and 
'.them, and fometimes only a few ciri'p'fy ones. others, and called the ramoft or branched orange, 

dmvGt^Pul, See Cryaos and 0 a.«rAr(jE- 7 V«. This is very lituch of the nature of the former; but, 

,.~OMAKcs-Dtw, a kind of dew which fd!s in the inflead of confiding of one round globule, it is formed 
' Jprihg time from the leaves of orange and lemon trees, of fcveral oblong ones, all joined together, and repre- 
“ which is extremely fine and fubtilc. M. dc la Hire ob- fenting the branches of fome of the fucufes, only they 
ik^ng this, placed fome flat pieces of glafs under the are (horter; and thefe are all hollow and full of watci, 
receive it; aVid having procured fome large in the fame manner Us the Angle globes of the com- 
. w'as defirous of difcoveiirig what it was. mon kind. This has, by way of root, certain fine 

He foori found that it was not a merely aqueous fluid, and (lender filaments, which faflen it to the Hones or 
becaufe it.did not evaporate in the air; and that it was fliells near which it is produced; and it is of a duiky 
not a refin, bccaufe it readily and pcrfeAly mixed with greenilh colour on the furface, and of a fine bluilh 
water: it was natural then to fuppofe it a liquid gum; green within. The furface, viewed by the microfeope, 
but neither did this, on examination, prove to be the appears rough, as in the other, and the glandules are 
cafe; for being laid on paper,' it did not dry as the. of the fame kind, and are always found full of clear 
other liquid gums do. Its aitfwering to none of thefe water. See Coraulinfs. 

cbaraClcrs, and its being of the confiHence of honey, ORATION, in rhetoric, a fpeech or harangue, 
and of a fvreet fugar-like taHe, gave a fufpicioii of its compofed according to the rules of oratory, but fpoken 
being kind of manna; and whatever in the other in public. .Orations may be reduced to three kinds, 
trials Itad proved it not a relin, a gum, &c. all equally viz. the deroonllrativc, delibcmtive, and judicial. To 
, tends to prove that it is this fubHancc. the demonHrative kind belong panegyrics, gcncthliaca, 

Orjngk, Sea, 'in natural hiftory, a name given by epithalamia, congratulations, &c. To the deliberative 
MwCgU, Count Marfigli to a very remarkable fpecies of marine kind belong perfuafion, exhortation, 3 tc. And to the 
f,i;,Hance, which he denominates a p/nnt. It is tough judicial kind belong accufation, confutation, &c. 
and firm in its ftrucSlure, and in many things refcmbles Funeral Oh it ion. Sec Fvnirai. Oration. 

the common fucus ; but inilead of growing in the ORATOR, among the Roniant, differed from 

branched form which the generality of thofe fubflan- a paironus.• The latter was allowed only fo plead caufes 

cea have, if is round and hollow, and in every refpe<ft on behalf of his clients ; whereas the former might 

refembles the (hape of an orange. It h.is, by way'of quit the forum and afeend the roHra or tribunal, to 

root, fome exceeding fine filaments, which faflen them- harangue the fenate or the people. The orators had 

fclvcs to the rocks, or to Hk'Hs, Hum J, or anything elfc ‘ profound knowledge of the law, but they 
that comes in the wav. From thek there grows no were eloquent, and their flyle was generally correft 
Von. XIII. Part I. ' 3 A and 
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and cuncife. They were employed in caufes of im> 

' portance, uiftead of the common patrons. Orators 
in the violence of elocution ufed ^ the warmth of 
gefture, and even walked backwards and forwards with 
great beat and emotion. This it was which occaiion* 
ed a witticifm of Flavius Virginius, who alked one of 
thofe walking oratorSf ^ot milRa dtclamqffet f 

How many miles he had declaimed!” Similar to 
the Roman orators were the Grecian libetorfu See 
Rhetores. 

Pullic Orjitor, an office of very confiderable dig. 
nity, and of fomc emolument in the Engliih univerls- 
ties. 

The public orator is the principal, and in many cafes 
the only odenfible, agent for the univerfity in all thofe 
matters or forms which are merely external. He carries 
on or fuperintends all corrcfpondences which are calcu* 
latcd to promote the dignity, or raife the utility, of 
the feminary wltich conlluutes him. He has little to 
do, indeed, with the internal government of the body, 
for which a variety of officers in different departments 
are appointed ; but in all public affairs he is, as it were, 
the mouth of the ivhale; putting their deliberations 
into proper form, and communicating or publilbing 
them, according to the intention of the univerfity. 
Thus, if the whole univerfity, or a committee appoint¬ 
ed by them, or by ftatute, or by the will of any parti¬ 
cular bciicfaftor, have, after a comparative trial, ad¬ 
judged a prize to any perfon or perfons, it is the bufi-. 
nefs of the public orator to inform the fuccefsful par¬ 
ties of the ilfue of the trial. Again, If for Angular 
learning, or for any r markable gr^od will (hown to the 
Uni’ erlity by any perfon or perfons, the fenate or convo- 
onion are phaUd to declare their grateful fenfeof itei- 
tiicr by conferring degrees, or otherwife as they think 
At, the public orator is to notify this intention to the 
perfon or perfons concerned; and fo in other cafes. 

Another part of the public orator’s bufinefs is to 
prefent young noblemen, or thofe who take bonerary 
degiecs, ianquam nobilet, to the vice chancellor : this 
he does in a Latin fpeech, which, according to cir- 
cumitances, is either fhort or long ; and of t^ich the 
fubjeil is generally a defence of that particular flatute 


which allows the foiu of noblemen, and fume few others, Oratutiw 
to proceed to degrees before what is called the JaMa-' 
bU time. In doing this, encomiums, often ffronger than 
Jnff, are made upon the learning and virtue of the no- ■ 
ble candidate; a view is taken of the dignity of his at^ 
cient houfe; the honour is mentioned which has ac^j- 
ed to the uniirerfity from the acceffion of fuch a mem¬ 
ber ; and the oration concludes with promiiing great 
credit from his future condud, as well as benent from 
the influence of his rank in the ftate. Thefe circura- 
ftances are deemed fufficient grounds for exempting the 
fons of noblemen from that tedious courfe of ftudy 
through which the duller fons of commoners muff alt 
oafs before they be thought worthy_df academical 
honours. 

ORATORIO, in the Italian muAc, a fort of fapred 
drama of dialogues; containing recitatives, duettos, 
trios, ritorncllds, chorufes. See. The fubjc£ls of thofe 
pieces arc ufually taken from Scripture, or the life of 
fame faint, &c. The muAc for the oratorios fliould.be 
in the flneft: taile apd beft choien ilrains. Thefe ora« 
torios are greatly dfed at Rome in the time of Lent, 
and of late in England, 

Meneffricr attnoutes tjie origin of oratorios to the 
crufades, and fays that the pilgrims returning from Je- 
rufalem and the Holy Land, &c. compufed fongs recit¬ 
ing the life and death of tlie Son of God, and the myfte- 
ries of the Chriflian faith, and celebrating the achieve¬ 
ments and conftancy of faints and martyrs. Others,^ 
with more probability, .c|^fervc, that the oratorio was 
an avowed imitation of t^ opera, with this diffirr- 
ence, that the fbi|^'dadon i^ it wasaH^ 
ous, oral lea^ fe TO^j^ fubjedt. 
its origin who wasj ' 

rence in i chapel, a%efNI 

other dcyptuWHjl^^^p aU^e young peli^ 
oils offic^ ana fttch like'^''u;a;|l 

fung by Among thefe. fpiirjit 

fongs were dia^PPpipill^^Te en^crUinments f 
iflg more frequent, .and improving eve!^.:.fxn1:, j#veit 1 
occafion that in the feventeenth c^Midtoriosr^ 
firft invented, fo called from the: 

See Hawiitu’e Hijbory of Mujle, 





ORATORY; 

THE ART OF SPEAKING WEAL UPON ANY SUBJECT, IN ORDER TO PERSUADE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ i. Of the Rife and Progreft of Oratory. 

T he invention of oratory is by the Egyptians, 
and the fables of the poets, afciibed to Mercury. 
And it is w'ell known, that the Greeks made their dei¬ 
ties the authors likewife of other arts, aiid fuppofed 
that they prtlided over them. Hence they gave Mer¬ 
cury the titles of Asyio, and both which names 

come from words that figaify " to fpeak.” And Arif- 
tides calls i:\o<\vei\ce the gift of Mercury i and for the 
iflrae reafon anciently the tongue was confccrated to 
him. He was likewife faid to be the interpreter er 


' meffenger of the gods; which office very well fuitdl 
him, as he excelled in eloquence. Hence we read in the 
Sacred Writings, that when the people of Lyftra took 
Barnabas and ^nl for gods in human (hape, bnaufe 
of that fudden and furprifing cure which was wrought 
upon the lame man, they called Barnabas Jupiter, and 
Paul Merturyt for this reafon, as the inipired writer 
tells us, * becaufe he was the chief fpeaker,' thatis (as 
the fpeftatori then thought), the interpreter pr fpokef- 
man of Barnabas. ^. 

But to pafs over thefe fiAions of the heathen deitiei^ 
let ns hear what QuintHian fays of the origin, of this 
art; who feems to give a very probable account of it 
in the following paffage. “ The faculty of fpecch 
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(fiiyi liej we derive fi«m tiatare (i) i but the art from 
obfervation. For aa in phyfie, meni, by feeing that 
\ fome things promote health and others deftroy itt form* 
ud the ait upon thofe obfervations t in like mannerf by 
jurceiving that fome thing* in difcourfe are faid to 
a\antagei and others not, they accordingly marked 
' thofe things, in order to imitate the one and avoid 
the other. They alfo added fome things from their 
own reafon and judgment, which being confirmed by 
ufe, they began to teach otbert what they knew them* 
felves." But no certain account can be given when, 
or by whom, this method of .obfervation firft began 
to take place. And Ariftotle fuppofes, not without 
reafon, that the firft lineamentt of the art were very 
rude and imperih^t. Faufaniaa, indeed, in his Deferi^ 
tion of Greece, tells at, that Pittheus, the Uncle of The* 
ieus, tauffht it at Trmzene a city of Peloponnefus, and 
wrote a book concerning it; which he read himfelf, 
as it was publilhcd by one of Epidaurus. Bat as Pit* 
theut lived about looo years bcfo're Paufanias, who 
flouriihed in the time of the emperor Hadrian, fome 
are of opinion he might be imppfsa upon by the Epi* 
daurian, who publiihed this J^k under the name of 
Pittheue. But be that at it wlu, it is very reafonable to 
believe, that the Greeks had Vbflspnocipies of this art 
fo eaiiy as the time of Pittheus. For Thefeus his ne^ 
phew lived not long before the taking of Trqy, which, 
according to Sir Ifaac Newton, happened 904 years 
before' the birth of Chrift; at which time Cicero 
thought it,,v>'.iu in much eilecfn among thm. “ Homer 
/ f ^vs. ^ | i|^:||i ^fi^^ -- never btiyd/giy.p^ UlyiiBa and Nefior 
' ^ K^r fo on account 
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utes force, 
'eloquence 


And 


jjptter meetnefi' 
ji^ltkofe tins A be 

Se only 'df ftic^ pradice 

^ them,'the that Pe* 

ul^$t Phoenix'Witb M|lwB|l|Wn!res to the Trojan 
hot only in the art of war, but 
:e. But who were the profeflbrs 
ages following is not known. For 
fays, that afterwards Empedocles is the firft 
‘ who attempted any thing concerning it.- 
And he, by Sir Ifaac Newton’s account, fiounihed. 
about 500 years after Troy was taken. At which 
time, as Cicero obferves, men being now ienfible of 
the powerful charms of oratory, and the influence it 
bad upon the mind, there immediately arofe feveral 
mafters of it; the chief of whom are mentioned by 
Quintilian, who tells us, that * the oldeft writers up* 
on-this art are Corax and Tifias, both of Sicily. After 
them came Gorgias of Leontium in the fame illand, 
lyho i» faid to have been the fcholar of Empedocles, 
a and by reafon of his great age (for he lived to be 109 
Orators sf years-old) had many cotemporaries. Thrafymachus of 
Gieece. Chalcedon,. Prodicus of Cea, Protagoras of Abdera, 
Hippias of Elis, and Alcidamul of Elea, lived in hit 


time t ailikewife Antiphon, who fifft wrote nmtions, 
and alfompon the art, and is faid to have fpoken ad* 
mirably well in his own defence; and befiaes thefe, 
Poljcrates, and Theodore of Byaantium.' Thefe 
perfons contributed different ways towards the im* 
proveraent of the art. Corax and Tifias gave rules 
for methodizing a difcourfe, and adjufting its particu¬ 
lar parts { as may be conjedured from Cicero’s account 
of them, who lays, “Though fome had fpoke well 
before their time, yet none with order and method.” 
But Gorgias feems to have excelled all the reft in fame 
and reputation: for he was fo highly applauded by 
all Greece, that a golden ftatue was ereded to him at 
Delphos, which was a diftinguifliiiig honour conferred 
upon him oijly. And he is faid to hai'e been fo great 
a mailer of oratory, that in a public affeinbly he would 
undertake to declaim 'immediately upon any I'ubjed 
propofed to him. He wi-otc, as Cicero informs Us, in 
the demonftrativc or laudatory way; which requires 
moil of the fiiblime, and makes what Diodorus Siculus 
fays of him the more probable, that “ he firft intro¬ 
duced the ilrongcfl. figures, members of periods oppo* 
fite in fenfe,' of an equal length, or ending with a like 
found, and other ornaments of that nature.” And 
hence thofe figures, which give the greateft foi-ce and 
luftre to a dircoiirfe, were anciently called by his name. 
Cicero tells us further, that Thrafymachus and Gur* 
gias were the firft who introduced ninnhers into prufe, 
which Ifocrates' afterwards brought to perfeAioti. 
Quintilian likewife mentions Protagoras, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
dicus, and Thrafymachus, as the firft who treated of 
common places, and fhowed the ufe of them for the iu- 
vention of arguments. Nor mull we omit Plato, 
whofc elegant dialogue upon this fubjedl is Hill extant, 
which he entitles Gorgiat. For though he does not 
lay down the common rules of the art; yet he very 
well explains the nature of it, and maintains its true 
end aud ufe againft the generality of its profeflbrs, wfiu 
had greatly perverted the original defign of it. Thus 
by the iludy and induflry of fo many ingenious and 
great men, the art of oratory was then carried to a 
confiderabic height among the Grecians : though 
many of thofe who profened it in thofe times em* 
.!-ployed their fkill rather to promote tlieir own reputa¬ 
tion and applaufe, than to ferve the real iutereffs of 
truth and virtue. “ For they propofed in an arro¬ 
gant manner (as Cicero fays) to teach how a bad 
caufe might be fo managed, as to get the better of a 
good one.” That is, they would undertake to charm 
the ears and ftrike the pafltons of their hearers in fo 
powerful a manner, by fophiftical reafoninga, turua 
of wit, and fine language, as to impofe falfehoud 
upon them for truth ; than which nothing 'could be 
either more difingenuous in itfelf, or prejudicial to 
focirty. 

But thofe who fucceeded them feem to have con* 
fulted better, both for their own honour and that of 
tbeir profeflion. Ifocrates was the raoft renowned of 
3 A 3 all 


(a) If Quintilian meant that the human race fpeak an articulate language by nature or inilindl, he certainly 
deceived himfelf (fee LANCUAfla); but if hit meaning wat only that,men have from nature a capability of 
fpeech, the obfervation is true, but not of much value. Parfott-aitd other birds have a capability <» uttering 
-articulate founds. 
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•11 Gor|Tia»*s :&l>oIart, wham Cicero frequently extolc 
with the bigbeft commendations, as the grcateft roafter 
and teacher of oratory ; ** whofc fchom (as he fays) 
like the Trojan liorfe, font forth abundance of great 
men.” Ariilotlc was chiefly induced to engage in this 
province from an etnuiatibn of his glory; and would 
often fay >» a verfe of Sophocles, fumewhat varied to 
his purpofc, ' 

To be filent it is a fhame; 

While Ifucrates gets Inch famc> 

Quintilian fays they both wrote upon the art, though 
there is'no fyllcm of the former now extant-' Bift that 
of Ariflotle is efteemed the beft and mofl; complete of 
any in the Greek language. In this age the Grecian 
eloquence appeared in its higheft perfetrion. Demof- 
flienes was a hearer both of liberates and Plato, as 
alfo of Ifeus (ten of whofc orations are yet extant) j 
and by the aififlancc of a furprifing genius, joined 
with indefatigable indullry, made that advantage of 
their precepts, that lie has been always efteemed by 
the beft judges the prince of Grecian orators. His 
great adverfaryand rival .fifehines, after his banilhment, 
is faid to have gone to Rhodes, and employed his time 
there in teaching of rhetoric. Theodedtes and TUco- 
phraftus, both of them fcliolars of Ariftotle, imitated 
their mafter in writing upon the art. And from that 
time the phibfopher*, cipecially the Stoics and Peripa¬ 
tetics, applied thcmfelves to lay down the rules of ora¬ 
tory j which Sociates had before feparated from the 
province of a philofopher. And there is yet preferved 
a treatife upon this fubjedt, which fome have aferibed 
to Demetrius Phalercus the Peripatetic, and fcholar of 
Theophraftiis, though others more probably to Diony- 
fius of Halicarnaflus.' Quintilian mentions feveral other 
famous rhetoricians in Uie following ages, who were 
likewife writers : As Hermagoras, Athenseus, Apol- 
loiiius Molon, Arcus C®cilius, Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naffus, Apollonius of Pergamus, and Theodore of Ga- 
dai a. But of thefe nothing now remains upon the fub- 
jc£t of oratory, except fome trafls of Dionyfius, who 
flourifticd in the reign of Auguftus Cmfar. Nor have 
there been wanting fome eminent writers of this kind 
among the Greeks fince the time of Quintilian j twa 
of whom we cannot omit to mention, llermogcncs, and' ■ 
Loiigiauf the author of the incomparable treatife 0 / 
the Suilime, a book which can fcarce be too much cum- 
mended or too often read. 

It was long before Rome received this art, and not 
without difficulty at firft. The rcafon was, becaofe 
the Romans were for feveral ages wholly addifted to 
military afiairs, and to enlarge their territories} fo 
that they not only negledlcd to cultivate h arning, but 
thought the purfuit of it a thing of ill tendency, by 
diverting the mimls of their youtl; from the cares and 
toils of war, to a more foft and indolent kind of life. 
Therefore fo late as the year of their city 59a, when 
by the induflry of fome Grecians the liberal arts be¬ 
gan to flourifli in Italy, a decree pafTcd the feuate, by 
which all philofophcrs and rhetoricians were ordered 
to depdit out of Rome. But in a few years after, 
when Cariieades, Critoiaus, and Diogenes, who were 
not only philofophcrs but orators, came ambai&dors 
from Athens to Rome, the Roman youth were fo 
cbarmi-d with the eloquence of their harangues, that 
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they could no lo^er be ftopt from piirfuing the ftadf 
of orator^.' And by a further acquaintance with tfad 
Greeks, it foon gained fitch efteem, that perfousof the 
hrft quality employed thefr tisie and pains to acquire; 
it. And a young gentleniah, who was ambitious Ut 
advance bimfdf in the fervice of .his country, coKtd 
have little hopes of foccefs, unleis he had laid the foun¬ 
dation of his future profpedh in that fludy. 

Seneca tells us, tMt Ducius I^otiut, a Gaul, was 
the firft who taught the art- of. oratory at Rome in 
Latin ; which, Cicero fays, was while,be was a boy ; 
and when the moft ftudions.perfons went to bear him, 
he lamieutcd that be could not go with thcih i being 
prevented by the regard he paid to thc.opiaion of fome 
of hislVieuds, who thought .that greater improvements, 
were made by exercifes in the Greek language unden 
Grecian mafiers. Seneca adds, that this profeflioii. 
continued for fome time in the hands of freedmen; 
and that the firft Roman who engaged in it was Blan- 
diis of the cqueftrian order, who was fucceeded by 
ethers; fome of whofi: lives are yet extant, written by 
Suetonius, as many' sf the Grecians arc by Philoftra- 
tus and Eunapius. Qjiiutilian likewife gives us the 
names of thofc among^Ve Roroanji, who wrote upon 
the art. “ The firft.^.f-uys he), as far as I can karn, 
who compofed any thing upon this argument, was M. 
Cato the cenfor. After him Antony the orator be¬ 
gan upon the fubject, which is the only work, he, ha* 
left, and that impe^fejft. .Then followed fome of le%'. 
note. But he wbo.qarried eloquence to its highc^' 
pitch auiung us, was Cicero) who ha^j^iiy^^J^jhis 
rules given the beft plan both to prad^C‘aym|dpraB‘ 
art. After whom^^mbdefty would require 
tion no more, h^d be not told us himfetf ;|pMl!i|M- 
books of rhetof^||ipt'tant of his hands, whfiwlli.vw 
but a youth. . '/idd' thofq Icfler thftigs, which 
perfotit want,!^fiHils |Hir^ofitly omitted in his dlf- 
courfes of oratory. ‘ Ci^ficius wrote largely upon the 
fame fnbjefl; Stertiniua and Gaffld"^the fatbery'^feh 
of them lumcthing. But Celfua atrihL'enas liaci^ 
accurate than Gallio ) and in our times yii||^iuiy 
Pliny, and Rutilius. And there are at tbisjlM^iiine 
celebrated authors of the lame kind, who, 
taken in every thing, might have faved 
Time has fince deprived us of moft of the writers men¬ 
tioned here by Quintilian. But we have the left rea- 
ion to regret thislofs, fince it has preferved to us Ci¬ 
cero’s treatifes upon this fubjedt; which we may well 
fuppofe to have been chiefly owing to their own excel¬ 
lency, and the efteem they have always bad in 
the world. BeMes his Tv>o booh ^ IfivttUhtt, which 
Quintilian here calls his JSooir of Rbetoftt, there arc 
extant of his, Throe booko of an Orator ; one Of/amotu 
Oratoro i and another, which is called The Oratlil^'Tb* 
alfo his Topkit a prc&oe Comirning the btf fort of Ora- 
tore, and a treatife ^ tit farts <f Oratory. Each of 
which treatifes, vrifitthar Wc regard the juftnefs and 
delicacy of the thoughts, the ufieiulneisof the ruka,mr 
the elegance and beauty of the ftylc, deferves' to be 
frequently perufed by all who arc lovers of eloweneie. 
For who can be thought fe well qualified to (hW 
rules of any art, as he whe exceUed a& maakiud 'hi the 
praAife of theml But t'kofe. Four booh, to fferemiuti 
which are publilhed among Cicero.’a works, feem with 
good rcafon to be attributed to Cornifictus, whoa 

Quintilian 
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berf mention*. CeUi^'i* by fonu 
N grtoed to have taught oratory^ whom atfo place* 
^mong the rhetoricians, and whofe JE^kt y Mt- 
}G(ine are yet extant^ written in fo beautiful a dyle, ai 
winly (hows him to be * mafter of etoqnencc. But 
.C^ntiUan bimftlf outdid aU who went before hkn in 
^gence and acouraeyas a writer. His Inflitutlont ar* 
fo comprehen&Ve> and written-witli fuph |^eat eaafis- 
nefs and judgment, that,they are -^eneialty allowed to' 
be the moft perfod/work of the kind. Wtb tins ex¬ 
cellent author we Ihidl fiuiih the account of.the Latin 
rhetoriciant,' 

'There wet^ indeed fonte others in the .following 
ages, wbofe work* are yet extaiit; but as tbey..con- 
tain nothing'^ moment'which it not to be in 

thofe already memioned, we (hall forbear to name 
them. Much left, Atall we defeend to that numerous 
body of writers, who iiace the revival of learning have 
treated upon this fubjeift, for the fame rea(bo. And 
’ Archh. a very good judge * has not long hace given it as hi* 
2ambray, opinion, that the method of formic^ the bell fyftem 
Icu. p. a*3.gf oratory, is to collet it from t^^neft precepts of 
Arillotle, Cicero, QuintiUan, Longinus, and other 
celebrated authors'; with proptr examples taken from 
the choiceft parts of the pure( a.aBri aultv. And this 
is the method attempted to be pirnued in the Allow¬ 
ing treatife. 

§ i. Of the Nature of Oratory. 

^The terms rhetoric and oratory, having no other dif. 

^ one is taken from the Greek language 
the Latin, may be ufed promifeu- 
Jtie^fe is not the fame with refpe^t to the 
jMi£hie and orator, for althangh the Gre- 
Ithe former, both to^txpre^l^i|fc who taught 
{(;gbd thofe who pradtiied it^^^the Roman* 
when they tonk^^tligf. wearp -iiito their lau- 
confined H to tbe tpachets of the art, and call¬ 
ed (lihrcftonUerr. Ah<| there feems to have been a 
ft^P^eqt mfon for this dihin^ion, iince the art was 
.4he fame in both, and might therefore go by either 
j.-iiamCj3^:^^ the different province of rhetoricians and 
it not improper th^t they ihould be call- 
‘"C'd' by; i^mrent names. Eehdes, anciently, before rhe¬ 
toric was made a feparate and diffinft art from philo- 
fopby, the fame perfon* taught both. And then they 
were called not only rhetoriciane but faphifit. But 
becaufe they often employed their art rather to vindi¬ 
cate what was fatfe and unjuff, riian to fnpport truth 
and virtue ; this difingenuous conduft by which they 
frequently impofed upon weak minds, brought a dii- 
credk both upon themfelves and their profeilton. And 
therefore, the name fophif or fephifler, has Been more 
generally ufed in an ill lenfc, to iignify one (killed ra¬ 
ther in the arts of cavilling, than qualified to fpeak 
well and accurately upon any Abjeft. 

I It is not neceffary to life many woid*, to prove that 
oratory is an art. For it is comprifed uhder. certain 
roles, agreeable to reafon, delivered in a regtdar me¬ 
thod, and fuited to attain the end it propoWi which 
are charafters fqfEcicnt to denominate it an art. In¬ 
deed tbe cafe is the fame here as in moft other things, 
that a good genius i* of itfelf more ferviccable than 
the moft exaft acquaintance with all the rule* of ait, 
where that is wanting. But it is fu&icnt that *rt 
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help nature, and -cartY it farther than it can other- 
wife advance without it, And he who is .defirou* tq 
gain the reputation of a good orator, will find the af- 
^ftance of art very neceCTary. Some perfon* havf 
thought, that many of the common fyftems written up¬ 
on the fubjedt of oratory have been attended with this 
inconvenience, that, by burdening the mind with too 
great a niimbcr of rule* about things of Icfi import¬ 
ance, they have oftentimes rather difeouraged than 
promoted the ftudy of cbquence. This undoubtedly 
is an extreme which (hould be always carefully avoid¬ 
ed. But, however, an indifferent guide in a ftrang* 
road is better tban none at ail. It may be worth while 
to hear Quintilian's opinion upon this head. «I would 
not (fay*ne) have young perfon* think they are fuf- 
ficicntly inftrufled, if they have learned one of thofe 
compends which are commonly handed about, and 
fancy themfelves fafe in the decrees, as it were, of tbefe 
technical writers. The art of fpeaking requires much 
labour, conftant ftudy, a variety of cxcrcife, many 
trials, the greateft prudence, and readinefs of thought. 
However, thefe treatifes are ufeful, when they fet you 
in a plain and open way, and do not confine you to' 
one narrow track, from which he who thinks it a crime 
to depart muft move as (lowly a* one that walks upon 
a rope." We fee he is not for having us confine our- 
felves too clofely to fyfteins, though he thinks they are 
of fervice at firft, till nfe.and experience render them 
lef* neceffary, y 

The buGnefs of oratory is to teach us to fpeak well I'Tl": objefli 
which, as Cicero explains it, is to fpeak tiutho-°^'^ 
tUeaHy,forUffy, and eoploufly. 

Now, in order to (‘peak jufily,, or pertinently, a per¬ 
fon muft be mafter of bis fobjeA, that he may be able 
to fay all that is proper, and avoid whatever may ap¬ 
pear foreign and trifling. And he muft clothe his 
thou^ts with fiich words and expreiTtons as are moft 
fuited to the nature of the argument, and will give it 
the greateft force and evidence. 

And as it teaches to fpeak |ttfily, fu likewife metho* 
dually. This requires, that all -tlie parts of a difeourfe 
be placed in their proper order, and with fuck juft con¬ 
nexion, as to refledt a light upon each other, and 
thereby to render the whole both clear in itfelf, and 
eafy to be retained. But the fame method is not pro¬ 
per for all difeourfea. And vciy frequently a different 
manner is convenient in handling the fame fubjedl. 

For it is plain, that art, as well at nature, loves va¬ 
riety ; and it difeovers the fpeaker’s Judgment, when 
the difpofition of his difeourfe it fo framed, as to ap¬ 
pear eafy and natural, rather than tbe effe& of indu- 
(Iry and labour. 

To fpeak foridly^ is fo peculiar a property of this 
art, that fome have wholly confined it to the pomp 
and ornaments of language. But that it extends far¬ 
ther, and rcfpcAg things as well as word's, we (hall 
have occafion to (how hereafter. It contains indeed 
the whole fubjeft of elocution, but does not wholly 
coniift in it. True and folid eloquence reqiiirrs not 
only the beauties and flowers of language, butlikewilie 
the bed feiife and cleared rcafoning. Bcfidcs, rheto- 
ric gives role* for the fcveral forts of ftyle, and di- 
refts the ufe of them agreeably to the nature of the 
fubjeft. 

But the force of oratoi y appear* in nothing more 

tba* 
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'^an k of expreflion, or a propt r manner of 

enlargement, fuited to the nature uf the fubje^: which 
it of great ufe in perfuaiion, and forms the kil proper* 
ty, required by Cicero, of fpeaking well. A (hort 
and roncife account of things is often attended with 
obfi'urity, from an omiflion of fume neceflary circum* 
fianccii relating to them. Or, however, where that it 
not the cafe, yet for want of proper cmbellilliments to 
enliven the difeourfe, and thereby to excite and fix the 
hearers attention, it^is apt to flip through their minds 
without leaving any imprclCun. But where the images 
of things are drawn in their full proportion, painted 
in their proper colours, fet in a clear light, and repre* 
fented in dtflerent views, with all the ftrength and 
heautics of eloquence, they captivate the minds of the 
audience with the highed pieafure, engage their atten* 
tion, and by an irreiillible force move and bend them 
to the delign of the fpeaker. 

The principal end ar.d defign of oratory js to per- 
fuade : fur which rcafon it is frequently called the art 
of ptrfuaftan. Indeed the orator has often other fub- 
ordinate views ; as when he endeavours either to de« 
light his hearers with what is pleafant and agreeable, 
or to conciliate their good opinion by a fmootb and 
artful addrefs : but Aill both thefe are in order to per* 
foade and excite them to a^ion. 

An objeftion may, perhaps, hence be formed againit 
eloquence, as an art which may be employed for per* 
fuading to ill as well as to good. There is no doUbt 
that it may; and fo reafoning may alfo be, and too 
often is, employed for leading men into error. But 
w'ho would think of forming an argument from this 
againd the cultivation of our reafoning powers i Rea* 
fon, eloquence, and every art which ever has been ftu* 
died among mankind, may be abufed, and may prove 
dangerous in the hands of bad men ; but it were per* 
fcdlly childilh to contend, that upon this account they 
ought to be aboliflted. 

While the orator employs bis art- in purfuing only 
thofe ends for which it was at flrft defigned, the per* 
fuading men to good and virtuous a^ons, and dif- 
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fuading them from evety thing that is 91 and vicious | 
nothing can moro be conimendable ia itfelf, or ufefal to 
human focieties. i 

f 3. Oftk* IXviftm of Oratory* / g 

Oratory confiAs of four parts; invention, 
tien, e/oeuthn, and pronuntiation. This will 
by confidering the nature of each of them, and what!* ^ 
n contributes in forming an orator. . Every one who 
aims to fpeak well and accurately upon any fubje£l« ' 

does naturally in the firft place inquire after and pur- 
fue fuch thoughts as may feem moll proper to explain 
and illuftrate the thing upon which he defigns to dif* 
courfe. ■ And if the nature of it requites that he Ihould 
bring reafont to confirm what he fays, he not only 
feeks the dronged, and fuch as are like to be bed re* 
ceived > but alfo prepares to anfwer any thing which 
may be offered to the contrary. This is inventm.-— 

After this he deliberates with himfelf in what method 
to difpofe of thofe things which have occurred to his 
mind, that they i^iay appear in the plained light, and 
not lofe their force by diforder and cohfufion. Tbit 
is the buiinefs of dtfpoRtum^^'Rn next concern it to 
give his thoughts agreeable drefs; by making- 
choice of the fittet^^<(<rds, cleared expreifions, fmooth 
and harmonious periods, with other ornaments of dylc, 
as may bed fuit the nature of his fubjeA, brighten hit 
difeoune, and render it mod entertaining to his hear* 
ers. And this is called ekiculion:-—Th» lad thing he 
attends to, is to deliver what he has thus compofed, 
with a jud and agreeable pronuneidtioiu , Apd dsily 
experience convinces ut, how much t^is'icmribates 
both to engage the attention and impreli w|h^ wo¬ 
ken upon the tpind. This then is the methodM^t|luch 
nature dtreAs, to qualify ourfelves formfe^f- 

ing to the bfft' advantage: Thongh by cuftqpi 
habit thefe thinj|fs become fo familiar to us, that we 
do not always attend to them feparately in their na¬ 
tural order. However, it ia the bufinefs of artiSlo .fol¬ 
low nature, and to treat of things in.that mann6t;.iivlucli ' 
die diftates. 

INVENTION. 


Chap. I. Of Invention in generals ond particularly 
of Comtnon Places^ and State of a Caufe, 

lovemion TNVENTION, confidered in general, is the difeovery 
of fuch things as are oroper to perfuade. And 
fu^ thinn order to attain this end, the orator projpofes to him- 
M are *l*ree things : To prove or illudrate the fubjeA up* 

to perfBade.on which he treats; to conciliate the minds of his hear¬ 
ers ; and to engage their paflions in his favour. And 
as thefe require different kinds of arguments or mo¬ 
tives, invention furniflics him with a fupply for each 
of them, at will be fliown in tlietr order. 

An argument, as defined by Cicero, is a reafon 
which induces us to believe what before we doubted 
of. 

And as different kinds of difeoHrfea require different 
arguments, rhetoricians have confidered them two 
ways; in general, under certain heads, at a common 
fund for alTfubjeds ; and in a more particular manner, 
«t they are fuited to dmonfrative^ dtl^erativet oeju- 
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£cial difeourfes. At prefent we lhall treat only uppa 
the former of thefe. And now, that one thing 
receive proof and confirmation from another, it is ne¬ 
ceflary that there be fome relation between them ; for 
all things are not equally adapted to prove one ano¬ 
ther. Thus, in meafuriug the quantity of two things 
which we would fliow to be either equal or unequal, 
if they are of fuch a nature that one cannot be applied 
to the other, then we take a third thing, which may 
be applied to them both; and that niun be equal at 
lead to one of the two, which if applied to the other, 
hnd found equal to that alfo, we prefently conclude 
that thefe two things are equal; but if it be unequal- 
to the other, we fay that thefe two things are un¬ 
equal. Becaufe it is the certain and known property 
01 all quantities, that whatfoever two things are e^Ual 
to a third, are equal to one- another; and where «nc 
of any two things is equal to a third, and the other 
uhequal, thofe two things are unequal to one another. 
What has been faid of quantities, will hold true in all 
other cafes, that fo far as any two things or ideas 

agree 
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*grte to a third, fo far they aeree to one another. 
" [* So likevrife, on the contrary, a* Far as one of any two 
things or ideas does agree to a third, and the other 
^'ues not, fo far they difagree with one another t in 
^ich reipedt, one of them cannot be truly nffirmed of 
tni^other. Since, therefore, in every propofition, one 
thing k.fpohen of another, if we would fund out whe¬ 
ther the two ideas agree to each other or not, where 
this is not evident of itfelf, we muft tind out fome 
third thing, the idea of whic^ agrees to one of them; 
and then that being applied to the other, as it does 
agree or difagree .with it, fo we may conclude, that 
the two things propofed do agree or difagree with 
one another. This will be made more clear by an 
example or two. Should it be inquired. Whether vir¬ 
tue it to-he loved ; the. argument between virtue aud 
love might be found by comparing them feparately 
with happinefs, as a common meafure to both. For 
iince the idea of happinefs agrees to that of love, and 
the idea of virtue to that of happinefs; it follows, 
that the ideas of virtue and love a^ce to one another: 
and therefore it may be affirmed, That virtue it to he 
loved. But, on the contrary, becaufe the idea of mi- 
fery difagreea with that of lov^, but the idea of vice 
agrees to that of mifery,^thq^^ ideas of,vice and 
love muft confequently difagr^ with one wiother; 
and therefore it would be f^lfe to aflen, Tial viee it 
to he loved* Now, this third thing logicians call the 
tnediumf or middle term, becaufe it does as it were 
conned two extremes; that is, both parts of a pro- 
poiition. . i^ut rhetoricians call it an argument, bc- 
casde lb;* applied to what was'before propofed, as 
tq -bec&C the tnftrument of procuring our aflent to 
k^iC^nua far as to the nature' ‘and u& of arguments, 
next explain by what metb^^jthey are to be 
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And this is done by.the eontriimnce of com* lavendas. 
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t-Mely imagination, and readinefs of thought,, are 
undoubtedly a very great help to iflrVcntton. Some 
perfons are naturally endued with that quicknefs of 
fancy.,iind penetration of mind» that they are feldoin 
iflit n loli for arguments cither to defend their own 
***" Opinion^ or to attack their adverfarics. However, 
'ithefoV^ltb^ being the gift of nature, and not to be 
/l^ainedlh^rt, do not properly fall under our prefent 
K ^ eoulidei^ion. 

kc^mifig It will be readily granted, that great learning and 
fceseflary togi^tenfive knowledge are a noble Fund for invention, 
u urator. orator therefore (hould be furniihed with a kock of 
* important truths, folid maxims of reafon, and a variety 

of. knowledge, colle£led ar.d treafnred up both from 
obfervation and a large acquaintance with the liberal 
arts, that he may not only be qualified to exprefs 
himlelf in the moA agreeable manner, but likewife to 
fuppprt what he ffys with the ftrongek and cleareft 
arguments. 

But becaufe all are not bom with a like happy 
genius, and have not the fame opportunity to cultivate 
their minds with learning and knowledge; and be¬ 
caufe nothing is more difficult than to dwell long 
upon the confideration of one thing, in order to find 
out the llrongeft arguments which may be offered for 
and againft it; upon thefe aecnunts, art has preferibed 
a method to leffen, in fome meafure, thefe difficulties, 
and help every one to a fupply of arguments upon any 
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mon placet, which Cicero calls tire fiatt ot headt ar- 
gumentt, and by a Greek name t^kr. They nre of two 
forts, inttrmU and external. „ lo 

I. Internal tipiet. Though things, with regard to Rotes of art 
their nature aud properties, are exceedingly various, f'^plT 
yet thw have certain cennmon relations, by means"* 1^** 
whereof the truth of what is either affirmed or denied 
concerning them in any refped may be evinced. Thcwvte 
ancietit Greek rhetoricians therefore reduced thefe re-nias- 
lations to fome general headt, which are termed loci or' 
common placet / ^caufe the reafons or arguments fuited- 
to prove any propofition are repofited in them, as a 
common fund or receptacle. And they are called in¬ 
ternal headt, becaufe they arife from the fuhjeft upon 
which the orator treats; aud are therefore ffikinguiih- 
ed from others named external, which he fetches from 
without, and applies to his prefent purpofe, as will be 
ihown hereafter. Cicero and Quintilian make them 
i6; three of which comprehend Ac whole thing they 
are brought to prove, namely, definition, enumeration, 
and notation t of the remaining 13, fome contain a part 
of it, and the reft its various propenrties and circunu- 
ftances, with other confidcrations relating to it; and 
thefe are, genus,-fpeeks, antecedents, confequents, ailjunlit, 
conjugates, eau/e, effeS, eontrarks, qppqfitei,fimilUude, dif- 
Jimkitude, and compari/on.. 

Definition explains the nature of the thing defined^ 
and mows what it is. And to whatfoever the defini¬ 
tion agi'ees, the thing defiimd docs fo likewife. If 
therefore Socrates be a rational creature, he it a man ; 
becaufe it is the definition of a man, that he is a ra¬ 
tional creature. 

Enumeration takes in all the parts of a thing. And 
from this we prove, that what agrees to all the parts 
agrees to the whole; and what does not agree to any 
one or more parts, docs not agree to the whole : As 
when Cicero proves to Pifo that all the Roman ftate 
hated him, by enumerating the feveral ranks and orders 
ef Roman citizens who all did fo. 

Notation, or etymology, explains the meaning or fig- 
nificatioh'of a word. From which we reafon thus:* 

“ If he cannot pay his debts, he is infolvent for 
that is the meaning of the word infolvent. 

Genus is what contains under it two .or more foita 
of things, differing in nature. From this head logi¬ 
cians reafon thus; « Becaufe every animal is mortal,, 
and man is an animal, therefore man is mortal.” But 
orators roske a further ufe of this argument, which 
they call afeending from the hgputhefis to the thefts / that 
is, from a particular to a general; As ffiould a perfon,, 
when fpeaking in praife of juftice, take occafion from . 
thence to commend and fttow the excellency of virtue 
in general, with a view to render that particular virtue 
more amiable. For fince every fpecies contains in it 
the whole nature of the genus to which it relates, be- 
fides what is peculiar to itfelf, whereby it is diftinguiih- 
ed from it; what is affirmed of the genus, muft of ne- - 
ceffity be applicable to the fpecies. 

Sptcies is that which comprehends under it all the 
individuals of the fame nature. From hence we may 
argue, ** He is a man, therefore he has a rational 
foul.” And orators fotnetimes take occafion from 
this head to.defccnd from the thefis to the bypothefis;; 

that.1 
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linrentiM. that il» in titstinj' ttpen irhat is inohe gcneral« to in- 
'^trodace fome patticular contained under it, for the 
greater illttfiration of the general. 

Antutdenit are fuch things, as, being once allowed, 
others neceflarily, or eery probably, folbw. From this 
head aa infeparabie property is prosed from its fubjcdl: 
as. It is mateiial, and cheruore corruptible. 

Confequentt are fuch things as, being allowed, necef- 
fanly or very probably infer their antecedents. Hence 
the fttbjed is proved t^rom an infeparabie jmiperty, in 
this manner: Jth corruptible, and therefore material. 

A^undt are feparable properties of things, or cir- 
eumflances that attend them. Thefc are very numer¬ 
ous, and afford a great variety of arguments, fome 
of which ufuaily occur in every difcourfe. They do 
not ncceffanly infer their fubjti^; but, if fitly chofen, 
render a thing credible, and are a fufficient ground for 
alTcnt. The way of reafoning fiom them we (haU ihow 
prcfently. 

Conjugatts aie words deduced from the fame origin 
with that of our fubjeA. By thefc the habit is prosed 
from its aiEls : as. He who does juiUy is jufl. He does 
not wifely, therefore he is not wife. But this infe- 
Tcnee will not hold, unlefstheadlions appear continued 
and eonfiant. 

A ean/e is that, by the force of which a thing does 
exift. Tilt I e aie four kinds of caufes, matter, form, 
efficient, and end, which aifoid a great variety of ar¬ 
guments. The way of reafoning from them is to in¬ 
fer the effed from the caufc : as. Man is endued with 
renfun, thtrefore he is capable of knowledge. 

An eJfcQ IS that which arifes from a cauie, therefore 
the cauTe is proved by it; at, He is endued with know¬ 
ledge, theicrore with reafon. 

Cottfrariej are things, which, under the fame genus, 
aie at the utmofl: diitance from each other; fo that 
what we giant to the one, we utterly deny the other: 
as Viitue ought to be embraced, therefore vice fliould 
be avoided. 

OffoJxUs are fuch things, which, though repugnant 
to each other, yet are not dirertly coniradidui y; as, 
To love and to injure, to hate and to commend. They 
differ from contranes in this, that they do not abfo- 
luttl) exclude one another. An aigiiment is drawn 
fiom things repugnant, thus: He will do a man a mif- 
chicf, thvrcfore he docs not love him. He loves a 
man, thcicfore he will not repioath him. 

StmlUuJe IS an agreement of things in quality.^Thus 
Cicero proves, that pernicious citizens ought to be 
t iktn out of the ftate ; by the likenefs they bear to 
corrupted members, which are cut off to prevent fur¬ 
ther damage to the body. 

Dtjjmilii'tde i. a d fagreement of things in quality. 
Fimm this head Ciceio ihows the pufi-peuce of hii own 
exile to Pifo’s government of Maced snia; by the dif¬ 
ference between then conduct, and the people's effeem 
of them. 

Cemparifon la made three ways t for either a thing 
is compated with a greater, with a lefs, or with its 
equal. This place, therefore, differs from that of fi- 
militudc on this account, that the quality was confi- 
dered in that, but hete the quantity. An argument 
from the greater it thus drawn : If five legions could 
not conquer the enemy, much left will two. 

We fliall juft give one example of the manner of 
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reafoning fro* thefe heladi, whereby the ufe of them fa*-totiaii. 
hiay further appear. If any one, therefore, ihouldl 
have endeavoured to perfuade Cicero not to accept 
his life upon the condition offered lum by Antonj/^ 

That he would bum his Philippic orations which h^foning from 
been fpoken againft him, he might be ruppofiii}#tothefe he^ 
ufe fuch arguments as tWe; partly taken from the 
adjunds of Cicero, partly from thofe of Antony, and 
partly fiom the thing Hielf. Andfirft with regard to 
Cicero, it might be laid, That fo great a man ought 
not to purchafe his life at fo dear a price aa the lofs of 
that immortal honour which by fo great patni and < 

labour he had acquired. And this nu^t he confirm¬ 
ed by another argument, That now he was grown 
old, and could not eXjpcA to live much longer. And 
fiom the charader or Antony he mi|ht argue thus: 

That he was Very crafty and deceitful; and only dc» 
fignid, by giving him hopes of life, to have the Phi¬ 
lippics firit biinit, which otherwife he knew would 
tyanfinh: to pofterity an eternal brand of infamy upon 
him i and then he would take off the author. And 
this might be ffiown by comparifon. For fince he 
Would not fpare others, who bad not fo highly exaf- 
perated him, and frenv whom he had not fo much to 
fear; certainly he, wumld not forgive Cicero, fwce be 
knew well enough, that fo long as he lived, he him- 
felf could never be in fafiiy. And, laftly, Art Itfgu- 
ment might alfo be fetched from the nature of the 
thing itfclf, in the following manner; That’CtCCro by 
this a£tion w'ould fliamefully betray the ftatc,' and the 
caufc of liberty, which he had throngh,lus whoki life ^ 
moft courageoufly defended, with fo grtStt htmoilr to 
bimfclf, and advantage to the public, tipou focKau ' 
account, a pctjnn might have ufed thefe bt tlm^ike 
arguments wiifi^ 'Ciceto, which arife from theTforc- 
mentioncd b(,ads. M 

From this aci^ant of common places, it is eafy ^ 
to conceive what a large field of difcourfe they open 
to the mind upon every fubjcfl. At the fame time, . 
though we have medtioncd them fiom our 
for the orators of Greece and Rome, we heartily 
feribe to the opinion of a celebrated modern^,ykp givei^r"tihcr“i’s 
of them the following account. -ift 'a previeas 

“ The Grecian fophiffs were the firft nmAtors rf^undation 
this artificial fyftem of Oratory j and they^&owed 
prodigious fubtility and fertility in the contrivance 
thefe loci. Succeeding rhetoricians, dazzled by the 
plan, wrought them into fo regular a lyftem, that 
one would think they meant to teach how a perfpu 
might mecbauically beronit an oraiur, without any 
genius at all. They gave him receipts for making in- 
fpeeches on all manner of fubje^fs. At thefmtie time,*w«. 
it is evident, that though this ffudy of common idaces 
might produce very (huvvy 3Ciuie|kical declamatldilt, it 
could nevet produce uftfiil dtfeomfes on real httfineft. 

The loci indeed fopuHeda molt exuberant fecundity of 
matter. One who had no other aim, but to talk co- 
pioufly and plaufibly, by confultihg them en evei^ 
fubje^, and laying hold of all that they fuggtftei 
might difcourfe without end ; and that, too, though 
he had none but the moft fapeiflcial knowledge uf tiM 
fubjedt. But fuih diKot<rfc could be no other than 
trivial. What is t> uly folid and perfuafive, muff he 
drawn ex vi/ceuiiit rrvjfj, firni a thorough knowledge 
of the fubjeit, and ptofouad meditation on it. Th<*y 

who 




"fi9hwi» iHo wo^yi 4irea ilud!sat:i of omorr to any* other arifing from an a* 

'“ —v^"'* foarcea of argumentation^ only driude then* f and by words or exprefliui 

\ attempting to render t'faeteric too perfei£): an Ortt they either of th«i claii 

X} \ render it, in truth, a tri^ng and childiih .ftudv.” them to his advanl 

OfMtemaL ll. Of external tapict. When the orator raaionS from by the tcAator, ii 
nerlu *'Sl. topics as do not arife from lus fubjefic, bpt from to either of thefe n 
rri^j^L: ****®^* ® different nature, thefc are nailed external, help to deteiipine 

*/#,. They are all taken from authorities, and are by one per ule may be mm 

general name called Ttjimomet. with regard to th 

Now a teftimony may be eaprelTed by writing, may reafon likewif 

fpeech, or any other figo proper to declare a perfon’s and IhoW that hi 

mind. And all teftimonies may be diftinguifiied into the reference to th 

two forts, divine and human. A divine teftimony, thence plead, that 

when certainly known to be fuch, is inconteftable, and give him the pptio 

admits of no debate, but fiiotdd be acquiefced in with- faid, that allowing 

out hefitation. . Indeed the ancient Greeks and Ro- inftance it fectns 

mans efteemed the pretended oracjes df' their deities, verb e/ve after plen 

* ' the anfwer^ of their augurs, and the like fallacies, di- mhUh he ^lenfe i 

vine teftiraoniei t hat with us no one can be ignorant than to bring in tl 

of their true notion, though they do not fo directly fentence before ; a 

come under, our prefent coniiiieration. Human tefti- -bepleafet to choofe, 
monies, confidered as fornilhing the orator with argu- where controverlie 


arifittgfrom an ambiguitydn the name, if• any other i 
words or exprefHons in the #ill feem to'coualtuance' 
either of th«i clainianta, he wdl not fail to interpret 
them to his advanUge. So likewife, if any thing faid 
by the tellator, in his lifetime, or any regard (howa 
to either of thefe nephews more than the othir, may 
help to deteiipine which of them was intended, a pio> 
per life may be made of it. And the fame may he faid 
with regard to the third cafe. In which the legatee 
may reafon likewife from the common ufe of language, 
and flioW that hi fuch expreffions it is urttitl to make 
the reference to the Isft or next antecedent; imd from 
thence plead, that it was the deftgn of the teilator to 
give him the option. But in anfwer to this, it may hr 
faid, that allowing it to be s'ery often fo, yet in thii 
inftance it fectns more eafy and natuial to repi.it the 
yexh sn<e aSittv pleafs, and fo to fnpi.ly tlie fcntcu'Ce, 
mhieh he pleaf'i to give him, referring it to the heir, 
than to bring in the verb chroji, which was not in tlu* 
fentence before ; and fo, by fupplylng th.e fcijfe, luhirh 
■bepleafee to choofe, to give the opiion to Tltitis. But 
where controverlieu of tliis kind arife fiom a lavi% re- 
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mcn^s, may be reduced to three heads; wrhmgt, nvit. 

J4 ■®d contrast. 

Reduced By U'ritmgt, her^ are^o be underftood written 

to three laws, wills, or other legal iaftruifteius, expneffed and 
hods, and conveyed in that manner. And it is not fo much the 
fcpwatcljr .force and validity of fuch teftimonies, confidered in 
^ thrmfelv^s, that is here intended, as the occafion of 
r dii^u^^hich may at any time arife concerning their 

tra,e defign and import, when produced in proof upon 
^ eil;hee4‘«l^#^®®“t'’®'^^''fy* .And thefe arc five j Am- 

» biguityi. iDifagteement betwesa the words and inten¬ 

tion, Contrariety, llcafoning,'hud Interpretation. * 
iA writittg'is then faid to be aniM^pgs, when it is 
' t^ahle of two or more ftnfcs, w^hum-kiakes the wri¬ 
ter’s ‘defign uncertain. Now amhi^ify may aiife ei- 
fber from finglc words, or the coulirmftion of fenten- 
ecs. From fingle woids; as when cither the fenfe of 
;««»»rd, or the application of it, is doubtfuL As, 
®S»ould it be qiieftioned, whether ready money ought 
? to be^nf^uded under the appellation of chattels left by 
V a if a teftator bequeath a certain legacy to 

'' hit Thomas, and he has two nephews of that 

name, '' But ambiguity is alfo fometimes oceafiomrd 
froni the coiiftruCftioo of a feutence ; as when fcvcral 
things or perfons having been already mentioned, it 
is doubtful to which of them that which follows ought 
to be referred. For example, a perfon writes thus in 
his wills ‘ Let my heir give as a legacy to Titius a 
korfe out of my ftablc, which he pleafes.’ Here it 
- may be queftloacd, whetlier the word he refers to the 
at to Titius s and confequently, w'hetber the heir 
'b&.di^^ed to gl^Tilius which horfe he pleafes, or 
Titi^ may cbix^ which he likes beft. Now as to 
controverfies of this kind, in the firft cafe above men¬ 
tioned, theyiarty wlio claims the chattels may plead, 
that all moveable goods come under that name, and 
therefore that he has a riglit to the money. This be 
will, endeavour to prove fvoni fame inftancea where 
the word h^s been fo ufed. The bufinefs of the oppo- 
ftte party is to refute this, by lUowing that money 
not there included. And if either fide produce pre¬ 
cedents in bis favour, the "other may endeavour to fhow 
that the cafes are not paralleL As to the fecond cafe, 
Vot. XIII. Part I. 


coiirfe may be bad to other laws where the fame iliing 
has been fxpn’fled with g.'eatcr clearinfs; which may 
help to determine the fenfe of the pufl'-ige in difpute. 

A fccoiid coiitroveify from writings is, when one 
party adheres to the words, and the other to what he 
alfcits was the writer's intention. Now he who op- 
pofes the literal feufe, either contends, that what he 
himfelf offers is the fimple and plain meaning of the 
writing, or that it muft be fo uiidcrftcod in i he parti¬ 
cular cafe in difpute. An inftance of the former is 
this, as we find it in Cicero. A perfon who died 
without children, but left a widow, had made this 
ptovilioii ill bis will; “ If I have a fon born to me, he 
fhall be my heir.” And a little after: “ If iny f/n 
die before he comes of age, kt Curiiis be my heir.” 
There is no fon born: Curins t.herefore fues tor the 
clUte, and pleads the intention of the teftator, who 
defigned him for bis heir, if he ftionld have no fc.n 
who arrived at age; and fays, there can be no nafon 
to fiippoft he did not intend the fame perfon for hia 
heir if he had no fon, ss if he Ihoold have one vilin af. 
terwards died in his minority. But t!,e iKirat law ji.- 
llfts upon the words of the will} which, as he fays, 
require, that firft a fon Ihould be bern, lOid aft. rw,iu's 
die under age, before Cucius can fuecLcd to the i.ihc- 
ritance ; and there being iiO fon, a fnbilituied heir, 
as Curitis was, can have no claim w here the iirft heir 
does not cxift, from wlu'in be derives hi:i pretenfion, 
and was to fucceed by the appointment of the will.— 
Of the latter cafe, i hetoricians give this exainjdc; 
•* It was forbidden by a law to open the city gates in 
the night. A certain perfon notwitliHand.iiig, in time 
of war, did open them in the night, and let in fome 
auxiliary troops, to prevent their being cut off by the 
enemy, who was potted near the town.” Afterwards, 
when the war was over, this perfon is arraigned, ai d 
tried for his life on account of this aiftiun. Now, iu 
fuch a cafe, the pi-ofccutor founds his charge upon th.- 
exprefs word.* of the law'; and pleads, that no fiifTi- 
cient reafon can be afligned for going contrary to the 
letter of it, which would be to make a new law, and 
not to execute one already made, ^’he defendant, cii 
the other band, alleges., That the fad he ia charged 
3 B with 
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InventJon. with C4nnot, however, come within the intention of feem to do fo. Of ihi» Hemiogenet give* the fbl- 
' the law } iince he either could not, or ought not, to lowing inilance. One law enjoini: “ He who con-' 
have complied with the letter of it in that particular tuiues alone in a (hip during « tempeft, (hall have the Jf 
cafe, which muft therefore neceflTarily be fuppofed to property of the (hip." Another law fays, “ A di(in-f 
have been excepted in the defign of that law when it heritcd fon (hall enjoy no part of his hither’s eftate.’’^ 
was made. But to this the profecutor may reply, Now a fon, who had been dilinherited by his fath^jf. 

That all fuch exertions as are intended by any law, happens to be in hia father's (hip in a tempeft, and 
are ufually exprefied in it : and inftances may be continues there alone, when every one elfe had de- 
brought of particular exceptions expreifed in tome ferted it. He claims the (hip by the former of thefe 

laws; and if there be any fuch.exception in the law laws, and his brother tries his right with him by the 

under debate, it (hould efpccially be mentioned. He latter. In Ajeh cafes, therefore, it may firft be con- 

may further add. That to admit of exceptions not ex- fideied, " ’Whether the two laws can be reconciled. 

preiTcd in the law itfelf, is to enervate the force of all And if .that.^hnotJb|^.done, thea, Which of themap- 

laws, by explaining them away, and in eScA to ren- pcara ^drb' e^ultab}^- .lAlfo, 'Whether ode be politive, 
der them ufdefs. And this he may further corroborate, and’ tlie other :'h'ecaufe prohibitions ire a fore 

by comparing the law under debate with otliers, and of czcepti.ons;to pofitii^e injunAiunsl-' Or, If one be a 
eoiifideriiig its nature and importance, aqdhow far the general law, and thobther more particular, and come 
public iiitcreft of the date is concerned in the due and nearer to the matted in queftion. Likewife, Which 
regular execution of it; from whence he may infer, was laft madefijijee former laws are often abrogated, 
that (hould exceptions be admitted in other laws of cither wholly or iq part, by fubfequent laws ; or at 
Icfs confequence, yet, however, they ought not in this. Icaft were deligned to be fo. Laftly, It may be ob- 

Laftly, He may cordidcr the reafon alleged by the dc- ferved. Whether one of the laws be not plain and cx- 

fendant, on which he founds his pica, and (liow there prefs ; and the other more dubious, or has suiy ambi- 

was not that necellity of violating the law in the pre- guity in it. All, or any of which things, that party 

font cafe, as is pretended. And this is often the more will not omit to impru^ for his advantage whofe iute- 

rcqnilltc, becaufc the party who difputcs againft the rqft' is concerned in if."- 

words of the law, always endeavours to fupport his The fourth controverfy is nafsnmgt, As when 
allegations from the equity of the cafe. If, therefore, fomething, not exprcfsly provided for by a }aw, is in- 
this plea can be enervated, the main fupport of the ferted by a (imilitud^, or parity of reafon, from what 
defendant's caufe is removed. For as the former ar- is contained in it. Quintilian mentions this jjpftance 
guineuts are defigned to prevail with the judge, to de- of it. . " There Waii.|p&w made at Tarentum, to pro- 

termine the matter on this fide the queftion from the hibit the exportation ^ wool; but as<M^ai|i period 

nature of the cafe ; fo the intention of this argument exports (heep.” In tbis:cafe, the proifitCUtcir.^y firft 

is to induce him to it, from the weaktiefs of the de- compare the thing whibh occafions the cha%e, 

fence made by the oppofite party. But the defendant the words of and (how their agreement,'wd 

will, on the contrary, ufe fuch arguments a? may belt how unneccffaryit was that j>articular t|[ung^(l»o^ ^3 
demonllrate the equity of his caulc, and endeavour to have been expritfsly; mentioned in the law, fince it 
vindici>*.e the fa£t from his good deiign and intention plainly contained in it^ of at lead an evident confe- 
in doing it. He will fay. That the laws have allotted quence from it. He may then plead, that many 
punifiiments for the commiilion of fuch fadts as are things of a like nature qfb omitted in othio;^ lawe^c^-.;.^ 
evil in themfclvcs, or prejudicial to others; neither of the lame reafon. .^d, laftly, HemayurgeHhe 
which can be charged upon the a£lion for which he is fouablencfa and equity of the procedure. dc* 

accufed ; Tliat no law can be rightly executed, if fendant, on the other hand, will endeavou^^' ftbw 
more regard be bad to the words and fyllables of the the deficiency of the reafoning, and the difference be- ~ 
writing, than to the intention of the legidator. To tween the two cafes. He will infift upon the plain 
which purpufi;, he may allege that direction of the law and exprefs words of the law, and fet forth the ill 

iildf, which fays, " The law ought not to be too ri- tendency of fuch inferences and conclufions drawn 

goroufly interpreted, nor the words of it drained ; but from fimilitudes and comparifons, fince there is fcarce 
the true iiilentiun and defigii of each part of it duly any thing but in fume refpe£l may bear a rcfemblanoe 
coiilidcied." As alfo that faying of Cicero, “What to another. 

law may not be weakened and deftroyed, if we bend The laft controverfy under this bead is inter^fita- 
the fetife to the words, and do not regard the defign tioih in which the difpute turns upon the trtte.mean.i'' 

and view of the legiflutor 1” Hence he may take occa- ing and explication of the law in reference tq thab 

lion to complain of the hard(hip of fneh a procedure, particular cafe. We have the inftfMe of 

that no difference fliould be made betv ecn an audacious this in the Panders ; *' A man l^o had tvw fons 

and wilful crime, and an honed or ueceiTary adion, both under age, fubftitutes Titius as heir to him who 

which might happen to difagrcc with the letter of the (Itould die laft, provided both of them died in their 

law, though not with the intent of it. And as it was iniHority. They hojh.' perifh together at fca before 

obferved before to be of confiderable fervice to the ac- they came to agq-,' Here arifes a doubt, whether the 
cufer, if he could remove the defendant’s plea of cqui- fubftitution can take place, or whether the inheritance 
ty; fo it will be of equal advantage to the defendant, devolves to the heir at law." The latter pleads, Tjbat 
if be can fix upon any words in the law, which may in as neither of them can be faid to have died laft, the 
the kail feem to cuunteiiance his cafe, fince. this will fubftitution cannot take place ; which was fufpended, 
take off the main force of the charge. upon the condition that one died after the other. 

The third controverfy of this kind is, when two But to this it may be faid. It was the intention of the 
writings liappi-n to clalh with, eacli other, or at lead leftatur, that if both died in their nonage, Titius 

(liould. 
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n- fliouljrueeeed to the inheriuoce; and therefore it 
^ makes no difference whether th^ died togetheri or 
\ one after the other: and fo the law determines it. 

Y a. The fecond head of external argoroents are 
\ifM. Thefe may either, give their evidence, when ab- 
ftfat in writing fubferibed with their name) or pre- 
fent by word of mouth. And what both of them 
teftify, may either be from hcarfay; or what they 
faw thcmfelves, and were prefent at the time it was 
done. As the weight of the evidence may be thought 
greater or lefs oa each of thefe accounts, 'cither party 
will make fach ufe of it as he finds for his'advantage. 
The chara£ters .of the witneffesate alfo -^ be confi* 
dered; and if any thing be Tdbhd. in livOs or be* 
haviour that it juffly excepti'otudik, to inysdidate their 
evidence, it ou^it not to he,omitted*- And hoW they 
are affeAed to the contending patties, or either ofthem, 
may. deferve' confideration; for ftmO allowances may 
be judged reafonable in cafe of friendihip, or enmity, 
where there is no room for any other exception. But 
regard ihould chiefly be had to what they teffify, and 
how far the caufe is affcAed by it. Cicero is very 
large upon moft of thefe heads in his defence of Marcus 
Fouteius, with a defign to weaken the evidence of the 
-• Oa’ult againft him. And wl err,, witneffes are produ* 
ced on one fide only, at orators fometime* attempt to 
lOfTen the credit of this kind of proof, by |>1eading that 
witneffes are liable to be corrupted, or biaffed by fome 
prevailing intereft or palOon, to which arguments taken 
iVom die nature and circumffai^t* of things aix not fub* 
jcA i it may be anfwered- on the other band, that fo> 
phiilic^urj^telients arid falfe colourings are not expof* 

‘ ed td^nfamy df punifliment, whereas witneffes are re- 
itwned by^/hamc and penalties, norwould the law re- 
q^e them if they were not neceflSiryiK, 

and laft head of exteraaf arguments arc 
ContraSs ; which may be either publkipr private. By 
public are meant the tranfaAions between different 
ftates, as leagues, alliances, and the like; which de¬ 
pend on tlfe laws of nations, and come more properly 
under deliberative difeourfes, to which we ihail refer 
thettt. y.Xhofe arc called private^ which relate to leffer 
bod^'^W focietics of men, and fingle perfons ; and 
may cither written or verbal. And it is not fo 
much the true meaning and purport of them that is 
here confidered as their force and obligation. And, 
as the Roman law declares, Nothing can be more 
agreeable to human faith, than that perfons fhould 
fiand to their agp-eements.” Therefore in controver- 
fiei of this kind, the part^ whofe intereff it is that the 
coutniA fhould be maintained, will plead, that fuch co* 
vtehants have the force of private laws, and ought re* 
'tigioufly to be oMerved, unce the commbn affairs'of 
mankmd are traAAed in that manner; and thercfoi;e 
to viAatc them,»to deffroy all commerce and fociety 
among men. On the other fide it may be laid, that 
juftice and equity are chiefly to be regarded, which are 
immutable | and befides, that th‘e public laws are the 
common rde to determine all differences, which are 
defigned to redrefs thofe who are aggrieved. And in¬ 
deed, where a compaA has been obtained by force or 
frao^ it is in itfelf void, {and has no effeA either in 
law or reafon. But on the other hand, the Roman 
lawyers feem to have very rightly determined, that aU 
fuch obhgations at are founded on natural equity, 
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though not binding by ootional law^.!ind ar<; therefore invemum 
called nttdapaSa, ought,' however, in honour and ton* 
fcicncc to be performed. ^ 

111 . 0 / the Stale of a Controverjy. The ancients, 
obferving that the principal queltion or point of dif-efa eontri.- 
pute in all controvcrfies might be referred to fome par-verfy, or 
ticular head, reduced thefe heads to a certain number, the inanne* 
that both the nature of the qncilion might by 
means be better known, and the arguments Anted to itp]J 
be difeovered with greater eafe. And thefe heads they L difpute 
call ftatet. to fame 

By the ftate of a controverfy, then, we are to under- 
ftand the principal point in difpute between contend-^®'*^ 
ing parties, upon the proof of which the whole caufe 
or controverfy depends. We find it expreffedby fevc-gua,eat. 
ral other names in ancient writers: as, the con/itu- 
lion </ the caufe, the general head, and the chief qu^ion. 

And as this is the principal thing to be attended to in 
every fuch difeourfe ; fo it is what firlt requires the 
confideration of the fpeaker, and fhould be well fixed 
and digefted in his mind, before he proceeds to look 
for arguments proper to Aipport it. Thus Antony, 
the Roman orator, fpcaking of his own method in his 
pleading, fays r When 1 underlland the nature of 
the caufe, and begin to confider it, the firft thing 
1 endeavour to do is, to fettle with mylelf what that it 
to which all my difeourfe relating to the matter in dif* 
pute ought to be referred : then I diligently attend to 
thefe other two things, How to recommend myfelf, 
or thofe for whom I plead, to the good efteem of my 
hearers; and how to influence their minds, as may beft 
fuit my defign.'* This way of proceeding appears very 
agreeable to reafon and prudence. For what can be 
more abfurd, than for a perfon to attempt the proof 
of any thing, before he has well fettled in his own 
mind \ clear and diftinA notion what the thing is 
which he would endeavour to prove ? Quintilian de- 
feribes it to be, ‘ That hind of quellion which arifes 
from the firft confliA of caufes.’ In judicial cafes, it 
immediately follows upon the charge of the plaintiff, 
and plea of the defendant. Our common law cx* 
preffes it by one word, namely the ijfue. Which in* 
teipreters explain, by deferibing it to be, That 
point of matter depending in fuit, whereupon the par* 
ties join, and put their caufe to the trial." Examples 
will further help to illuflrate this, and render it more 
evident. In the caufe of Milo, the charge of the Clo* 
dian party is, MHo killed Clodiuc. Milo's plea or de* 
fence, I killed him, hut jujlly. From hence arifes this 

i rrand queftlon, or ftatc of the caufe. Whether it tuat 
aeufulfw Mila to kill Clodiut ? And that Clodius was 
lawfully killed by Milo, is what Cicero in his defence 
of Milo principally endeavours to prove. This is tlie ' 
main ful^cA of that fine and beautiful oration. The 
whole of his difeourfe is to be confidcred as centering 
at lafl in this one point. Whatever different matters 
are occafioually mentioned, will, if clofely attended 
to, be found to iiave been introduced fome way or 
other the better to fupport and carry on this defign. 

Now in fuch cafes, where the faA is not denied, but 
fomethlng is offered in its defence, the flate of the 
caufe is taken from the defendant’s plea, who is obli¬ 
ged to make it good: As in the inllance here given, 
the chief point in difpute was the lawfulnefs of Milo’s 
aAion, which it was Cicero’s bufinefs to demenftrate. 

3 B a But 
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Invc.iticu. But when ilic deftmlant dcuies thc'fa£l, the ftate of 
the caiile arifes from ihe accufation ; the proof of 
wiiicli then lie^ upon the plaintiff, and not, as in the 
former cafe, upon the defendant. So in the caiife of 
RofciiKj the charge made againft him i», That h* 
eilkJ his fotk'sr. But he denies the fatt. The grand 
q'jcttion therefore to be argued is, Whether er not- he 
kiVed bu Jhtker ? The proof of this lay upoii his ac- 
cufers. And Cicero’s dtfign in his dt.ence of him is 
to fliow, that they had not made good their charge. 
But it fortetitnes happens, that the defendant neither 
{■hfolijloly denies the fadi, nor attempts to juttify it; 
hut only endeavours to qualify it, by denying that it 
is a crime of that nature, or deferves that name, by 
which it is exprefied in the charge. We have an ex¬ 
ample if this pi\-p.jfed by Cicero : “ A perton is ac- 
cufvd of laciiltge, for taking a thing, that was facred, 
out of a private houfe. He owns the fatt, but denies 
it to be facrilege; fnicc it was committed in a private 
houfe, awl not in a templv;.” Hence tiris queflion 
arifes, Wh thi-r to tale a facred thirty out of a private 
hetfe, is to be tkeineJ faeri/rge, or orJy Jiuipie theft ? It 
lies upon the accufer to prove what the other lienies ; 
and therefore the Hate of the caufe is here tttfo, as 
T.'ell as ill the pnccdiiig cafe, taken from the indidf- 
inent. 

But befidcs the principal queflion, there are other 
lubordiiiate qmltions, wiiic!i follow upon it in the 
enurfe of a difputr, and (liuiild he carefully dillin- . 
guinieJ from it. Particularly that which arifes from 
tlie rcafon, or argument, which is brought in proof of 
the principal queftion. For the principal queflion 
ilfclf proves nothing, but is the thing to be proved, 
u.id becomes at Init tlie concluiioii of the difeourfe. 

'I bus, in the caufe of Milo, his argument is, / hill- 
td dodius jujklyt hecaufe he ajfiifiuated me. Unlefs the 
Clodian party be fuppoftd to deny this, they give up 
their caufe. From hence therefore this fubordinate 
qucltion fellows, ll'Iirther Clodius ajfttjjinated Milo ? 
Kow Cicero fpeilds rnutli time in the proof of this, 
as tiic hinge on which the firfl queflion, and c<tiife- 
queiitly the whole caufe, depended. For if this 
once made to appear, the lawfuUiefs of Milo’s killing 
Ciodiu:, which was,the grand qiicilion or thing ^ be 
p:ovcd, might beinfeiicd as an allowed confeqiieh.C(! 
l.oni it. This will be evident, by throwing Milo’s 
ai gnirent, as ufed by Ciceio, into the form of a fyl- 

logifui. 

yin affajfn it lawfully hilled: 

Clodius Wits f>n ajiojim : 

Th •rejs.re h' was lawfully hilled by Milo whom he 
ajajimted. 

If the minor propofition of this fyllogifin was granted, 
no cue would deny the ccincluiion : for the Roman 
law alloivcd of felf-defenee. But as Cicero was very 
fcrlible this would not be aunuited, fo he takes muck 
pains to bring the court into the belief of it. Now 
where the argunient brought in dtfer.ee of the fccond 
«(u-:flion is contefled, or the orator fuppofes that it 
mav l,e fo, and tlirrefore fupports that with ahother 
argument, this occafions a third quvftion confequent' 
upon the ft.rincr; and in like manner he may proceed 
to a fourth. But be they more or ftwerr they are to 
be confidered but as one chain of fubordinate quciliooi. 
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dependent upon th^ 6ril. And thongh each of tbeiQ 
has its particular Hate, yet none of thefc is what rh©*-^ 
toricians caU T%e fate of the Caufe, which is to be.tWf,, 
derllood only of the principal queflion. And ifi. ’asiiir"^ 
frequently happens, the. firfl or principal qoellion'ii 
itfelf diredlly provlfd from more than one argument: 
this makes no other diflcrctice, biit that each of thbfe 
arguments, fo far as they are followed by others to 
fupport theiUf'become a diflind feries of fubordinate 
queilions, all dl'pendent upon the firfl. As when Ci¬ 
cero endeavours to prove, that Rofeius did not kill 
his father, frbm\lwo rcafuns or arguments: Becaufe he 
had neither'atty -eaufe r» mpve him to futsh a barharous ac^ 
tUn, nor any tpporlunity far it. 

Morcoyiei', befides theie fubordinate tiue.fiions, there 
are alfo incidriitid ones often introduced, which have 
fome reference to; the principal queftion, and' contri¬ 
bute towards the proof of it, though they are not ne- 
cefiariiy conuedled With it, or dependent upon it. And 
each of thefe alfo has its ftate, though different from 
that ef the caufe. For every queflion, or point of 
coirtroverfy, miifl be dated, before it can be made the 
. fubjcdl of difputation. And it is for this reafoh, that 
every new argnmcnt advanced by an orator is called .a 
qhcjhon t bqcaufe it w- confidered as a freih matter of 
controvef^. In Ciccio’s defence of Mdo, we meet 
w.'th feveral of this fort of .queftions, occafionedvby 
fume afperfions which, had been throw'ii but by 
Clodian paity to thc4>r^udice o£ Milo. As, ^ Tlwt 
' he was unworthy to fee the light, who owncd'vie bad 
killed a man For'iliJo b^t;e his tria^,^hjnd.opei^y 
confeffed he killed Clodius. So tl^ 

frnatc had declared the 'killing of Of^us win anr'i}||- 
gal a< 5 litn.” ther, “That 

ing a new law to fettle the munafF of ..IsMols^^j^li^ 
had given his Judgment againft Mild.*' Now to Caclr 
of thefe Cicero repliss,. Iwlore^ibe proceeds to the prin¬ 
cipal queftion. And therefere, Wiough the queftion^' 
in which the ftatca>r a controverfe coi^iil^-is faid by 
Quintilian to arife from. “ the firfl cgjifiiA df caufi^,'^^ 
yet we find by this Jnflanee of Cicero, that it H not. 
always the tlrll queflion in order, upon wtqch Cht ora¬ 
tor treats. ' ' ' 

But it fometimes happens, that the faine cauft or 
coiitrovcrfy contains in it more than one flate. Thut 
in judicial caufes, every diftiiiA charge occafions a new 
ilate. All Cicero’s orations againtl Verres reliite''t.o 
OHC caufe, founded upon a law of the Romans againft 
unJuft exactions made by their govisrnors of province* 
upon the inhabitants t but as that profecutioK is. made 
up of as many charges as there are orations,Veifiary' 
charge, or indi^iment, has its different ilatc, 
wile his oration in defence of Coeliul has two 
aufwer cO a double charge made ^inft him his 
adverfaries; one, ** for borrowing money of Clodia, 
in order to bribe certatn fiaves to kill a foreign ambaf-. 
fador)” and the other, *♦ for ah attempt afterwards io 
poifon Clodia herfclf.” Befides which, there were fc- 
vcral other matters of a Icfs heinous nature, which had 
been thrown upon him by his occufers, W'ith a de^n, 
very likely,' to render the two principd ch&rgbs matt 
credible j to which Cicero fiiit replies, in the fame 
manner as in his defence of Milo. 

Though all the examples we have hitherto brought 
to illuftratc this fubje^l have been taken from judicial 

cafeL 
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cafcR, yet not only thefc* but very frequently dif- 
ourfn of the deliberative kindt i^nd fumetimei thofe. 
the dcmonftrative, are managed in a cqntroverfial 
y. And all controvcrdei have th^r ftitfe. And 
therefore Quintilian very juftly obfervea, that “ Hates 
belong both to general and particular qacHions } and 
to dl forts of caufes, dempndrative, deliberative, and 
judicial.” In Cicero’s oration for the Maniliau law, 
this is the main point in dlfpute between him and 
thofe who oppofed that law : ” Whether ^Ompey was 
the fitted perfon to be intiuiled with the management 
of the war againft Mithridates ?” Thiais a,fuhje£l of 
the deliberative kind. And of-’the.’fanjcr ndute was 
that debate in the’ fenate concerning the" demolition' 
of Carthage. For the matter in difpute betweh Cato, 
who argued for it, and thofe who were of the contrary 
opinion, feems to have been this; “ Whether it was for 
the intereft of the Romans to dciholilh Carthage ?” 
And fo likewife in th<ife two fine orations of Cato and 
Ca:far, given us by Sallull, relating'to the confpira- 
tors with Catiline, who were then in cuftody, the eon- 
troverfy turns upon this: ” Wlfcther thofe prifoners 
fltuuld be punilhed with death, or perpetual imprifon- 
ment.?” Examples of the dcmonftrative kind are not 
fo common ; but Cicero’s oration coacerning the ‘ An- 
fwers of the foothfayers,’ may afford us an infti^ce of 
it. Sieveral prodigies had lately happened at Rome ; 
imon. which the foothfayers being coniulted, aifighed 
thiaas the rcafon of them, Became/dme places confe* 
crated, to the gods had been afterwards converted to 
cmlpfes. «^ftd>us charged:this upon Cicero; whofe 
houRi was^i^u^^t^l^ puhiic e&pcnce, after it-had 
ientoflibed by Ciodius, and the ground cotifc- 
to !ld^<,go4drf8 Liberty; Ciy^ ,in thia* ora> 
oi*8;i|i?t:bBrge ; and ihows taai^Mic prodigies 
TeYpeift him, but^Clodius. ,j§o that the queition 
in difpute was, “ To which bf she i two thofe prodi- 
gies related ?” This osation«doc4 not appear to have 
"been fpokeu.in a judical way, antTm^itt therefore be¬ 
long to the i^monftsative kind. His invedlive againft 
.Pifo is likewife much of the fame nature, wherdn he 
^ compares bis own'behaviour and condiift with that of 

t As fo the number of tbefe ftates, both Cicero and 
Quintilian -reduce them to three. ** We mult ^fays 
Qtii(;tilian) agree with thofe wliofe -authority Cicero 
fjWorVs,' who tells us, that three tilings may be inqui¬ 
red into ill all difputes i Whether a thing is ; what it 
is ; and how it is. And this is the-method which na¬ 
ture preferibes. . Tor, in the firft place, it is neceflary 
t,he tumg.'fliould exift about which the dlfpute is : bc- 
Cisnfeuto judgment can be mad^ either of its nature or 

J iuJ®^ till its cxiftcnce* be mauifeft; which is therc- 
ore tho^rll queftio#. But though it be manifeft that 
a thing IS, it does not prefently appear what it is; and 
when this is known, the quality yet remains : and af¬ 
ter thefc three are fettled, no further inquiry is nccef- 
fary.” Now the firft of thefc three ftates is called the 
eonjeSural fiali ; as if it be inquired, ** Whether one. 
perfon killed another ?” This always follows upon the 
denial of a faCt, by one of the parties; as was the cafe 
of Rofeius. And it receives its name from hence, that 
the judge is left, as it were, to coqcfturc, whether 
the fadt was really committed or not, from the evi¬ 
dence prod-jccd on the other fide. The fccond is eall- 
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.cd the defiaiiive flate, when the fad is not denied ; but Invention, 
the difpute toms upon the nature of it, and what name '~v 
it is proper to give it: as in that example of Cicero, 

” Whether to take a facred thing out of a private 
houfe be theft or faerilege ?” For in this cafe it is 
neceffary to fettle the diftind notion of thofe two 
crimes, and fhow their difference. The third is called 
the Jlate of quu^l'y ; when the contending parties arc 
agreed both as to the fad, and the nature of it; but 
the difpute is, ** Whether it be juft or unjuft, profit¬ 
able or unprofitable, and the likeas in tiie caufc of 
Milo. 

From what has been faid upon this ftibjed, the ufe 
of it njay in a good meafure appear. For whoever en¬ 
gages in a controverfy, ought in the firft pitacc to con- 
fider with himfelf the main qtieftion in difpute, to fix 
it well ill his mind, and k<ep it coiiftantly in his view; 
without which he will he very liable to ramble from 
the poiut, and bewilder both himfelf and hii hearers. 

And it is no left (he bufinefs of the hearers pi-iucipally 
to attend to this ; by which means they w'ill he helj>. 
ed to diftitignilh and feparate from the principal que- 
ftioii what is only incidental, and to ubferve how far 
the principal queilion is afi'eded by it; to perceive 
. what is olfcred in proof, and whatls only brought in 
, fpr illullration ; not to be i.iiiled by iligrcflloiis, but to 
difeern when the fpeaker goes off from his luhjed, and 
when he ri-tiirns to it again ; and," in a word, to ac¬ 
company him through thr whole d'fcoiirfe, and carry 
with them the principal chain <>f reafoiiing upon which 
the caufe depends, fo as to judge upon the whole, 
whethef 'hc lias made out his point, and the eonclufion 
follows from the preinifes. 

Ch ap. II. Of Arguuu nts fuited to D< mottflrative 
Dfeoutfes. 

Thbse confift either in praife or difpraife ; and, a- Of argu- 
greeably to the nature of all contraries, one of them 
will fei-vc to illiiftrate the other. d^monl" 

Now we either praife prrfons or ihingt. fti-aiite 

I. Ill praifing or difpraifuig ptrfons, rhetoricians lUfcourfes., 
pveferibe two methods. One is, to follow the order in 
which' every thing happened that is mentioned in the 
difcoiirfe; the other is, to reduce what is laid under 
certajp general heads, without a ftriift regard to the 
order of time. 

1. In pmfuing the former method, the difeourfe 
may be very conveniently divided into three periods. 

The li.-ft of which \\ ill contain what preceded the per- 
fon’s birth ; the fccond, the whole coiirfc of his lift; 
and the tliird v.’hat followtd upon his dei th. 

Under the firft of thefc may becoiiiprcheDdcd what 
is proper to be faid coiicei-ning his country or fainity. 

And tl-cicforc, if tbefe were honomnble, it may be 
faid to his advantage, that lie novrife dirgraced them,. 
hut afted fiiitably to fuch a defeent. But if they were 
not fo, they may he cither wholly omitted; or it may 
he faid, that, infttsd of deriving tlience any advantage 
to lift character, be has coiiftrred a lading honour up¬ 
on them; and that it is not of forauch moment where, 
or from whom, a perfon derives Ids birth, as how he 
lives. e.- 

In thcfecond period, which is that of his life, the 
qualities both of bis mind ami body, with hiscircum- 
liduces iti the world, may be feparately confdert-d.. 

Though^^ 
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Thougli, as Quinlillan liglitly ubicrves, ** All cxter- 
' nal advantages are npt praifes fur then:ifcl«es> but ac¬ 
cording to the nfe that is made of them. For riches, 
and power, and intcrell, as they have great influence, 
and may be applied either to good or bad purpofes, are 
a proof of the temper of our minds; and therefore we 
are either made better or worfe by them.” But thefe 
things are ajull ground for commendation, when they 
are the reward of virtue or indufl:ry. Bodily endow¬ 
ments are health, ftrength, beauty, a(£rivity, and the 
like ; which are more or lefs commendable, according 
as they are employed- And where thefe, or any of 
them, are wanting, it may he fhown, that they are 
abundantly compenfated by the more valuable endow¬ 
ments of the mind. Nay, fometimes a defeA in thefe 
may give an advantageous turn to a perfon’i ebarac- 
tor ; for any virtue appears greater, in proportion to 
the difadvantages the perfon laboured under in exert¬ 
ing it. But the chief topics of praife are taken, from 
the virtues and qualifications of the mind. And here 
the orator may confider the difpofition, education, 
learning, and feveral virtues, which (hone through the 
whole courfe of the perfon’s life. In doing which, 
the preference ihould always be given to virtue above 
knowledge or any other accompliihment. And in ac¬ 
tions, thofe arc mofl confiderable, and will be heard 
with greatelt approbation, which a perfon cither did 
alone, or firft, or wherein be had fewefl aflbeiates; as 
likcwife thofe which exceeded expcdlation, or were 
done for the advantage of others rather than his own. 
And further, as the lart feene of a man’s life generally 
commands the greateft regard, if any thing «-emark- 
able at that time was either faid or done, it ought par¬ 
ticularly to be mentioned. Nor fliould the manner of 
his death, or caufe of it, if accompanied with any com¬ 
mendable circumllances be omitted ; as if he died in 
the fervicc of bis country, or in the purfuit of any 
other laudable defign. 

The third and laft period relates to wbat followed 
after the death of the perfon. And here the public 
lofs, and public honours conferred upon the deceafed, 
are proper to be mentioned. Sepulchres, ftatues, and 
other monuments to perpetuate the memory of the 
dead, at the expence of the public, were in common 
ufc both among the Greeks and Romans. But in the 
carliefl times, as thefe honours were more rare, fo they 
were Icfs coftly. For as in one age it was thought 
a fuiBcient reward for him who died in the defence of 
his country, to have his name cut in a marble inferip- 
tion, with the caufe of his death ; fo in others it was 
very common to fee the flatucs of gladiators, and per- 
fons of the mcaneft rank, erefted in public places. 
And therefore a judgment is to be formed of thefe 
things from the time, euftom, and circumftances, of 
different nations; fince the frequency of them renders 
them lefs honourable, and takes off from their evi¬ 
dence as the rewards of virtue. But, as Quintilian 
fays, “ Children are an honour to their parents, cities 
to their founders, laws to thofe jvho compiled them, 
arts to their inventors, and ufeful cufloms to the au¬ 
thors of them.” 

And this may fuflfice for the method of pratiing 
perfons, when w’e propofe to follow the order of time, 
as Ifourates has done in his funeral oration upon Eva- 
^oras king of Salamis, aud Pliny in his panegyric 
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upon the emperor Trajan. But as this method is 
very plain and obvious, fo it requires the more agree- iT '— V "-* 
able drefs to render it delightful ; left otberwife if 
feem rather like a hiftory than an oration ; Fw 
which reafon, wc find, that epic poets, as Homt^V, 

Virgil, and others, begin with the middle of their 
ftory, and afterwards take a proper occafton to intro¬ 
duce what preceded, to diverfify the fubjed, and 
give the greater plcafurc and eutertainment to their 
readers. 

2. The other method above hinted was, to reduce 
the difcotirfe, to certain general heads without regard¬ 
ing tbe-orderr-of time. As if any one, in praifing the 
elder -Cato, fhOufd propofe to do it, by fliowing that 
he 'was a tnoff prudent fenator, aid excellent orator, 
and mOft valiant general; all which commendationa 
are given him by Pliny. In like manner, the charac¬ 
ter of a good general may be comprifed under four 
heads ; {kill in military affairs, courage, authority, and 
fuccefs: from all which Cicero commends Pompey. 

And agreeably to this method Suetonius has written 
the lives of the firft twelve Cxfars. 

Bat in the praifing of perfons, care (hould always 
be taken to fay nothing that may feem fiflitious or out 
of charafter, which may call the orator’s judgment 
or integrity in queftion. It was not without caufe, 
therefore, that Lyfippus the ftatuary, as Hnfiarch 
tells us, blamed Apelles for painting Alexander the 
Great with thunder in his hand; which could never 
fuit his character as a. man, however he might boaft of 
bis divine defceat3»>fpr w^dt,, reafon Lyfijppus^himfclf 
made an image of himhblding * /pe^iktoe figo of a 
warrior. Light and trivial t^hgf Ik comm^atiofls 
are likcwife be avoided, and nothing mestjoned 
but what in it the idetW.|oiRethln%truly 

valuable, and which the heareiis may be fuppmeddw 
wifhfor, and is proper to excite their emulation. Thefe , 
are the principd heads of praife with relation to men. W 
In difpraife, the heads ttntrar'r'tb-thefe are requifite j * 
which being fufficiently clear Irpm wliat.has beck jDtidi 
need not particularly be infifted bii.. - ; v '' , 

n. We proceed therefore to the other piiti'of they' 
divifiou, which refpeAs /king/, as diftingtoibed fron^/ 
perfons. By which we are to underfUw all being#; 
inferior to man, whether animate or inaniaidte; as \ 
likewil’e the habits and difpofitions of men, either good 
or bad, when confidered feparately, and apart from 
their fubjefls, as arts and fcienccs, virtues and vices, 
with whatever elfe may be a proper fubje£i for praife 
or difpraife. Some writers, indeed, havp; for tbtir 
own amufement and the diverfion of others, difplayed 
their eloquence in a jocofe manner upon ful^edU of^ 
this kind. So Lucian.has written in praife of n 
and Synefius an elegant encorainm upon b^dneHi. 

Others, on the contrarj^, have done the lii# in a fa- 
tirical way. Suclt is Seneca’s apotheofis or confecra- 
tion of the emperor Claudius; and the Myfopogon 
or beard-hater, written by Julian the emperor. Not 
to mention feveral modern authors, w'ho have imitated 
them in fuch ludicrous compofitiuns. But at to thefe 
things, and alt of, the like nature, the obferirarion of 
Antony in Cicero feemt Very juft : ” That it is not 
neceffary to reduce every fubjea we difeourfe upon to 
rules uf art.” For many are fo trivial, as not to de- 
ferve it; and others fo plain and evident of themfclves. 
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^81 not to wquire it. But fince it freqoeatly come* in 
“^Xhe way both of oraton and hiftoriana to defcribe 
ratintriest citie*, and we (hall briefiy mention the 
pnncipiil heads of invention proper to Ulnftrate each 
of’khefe. 

Countries, then, may be celebrated from the plea, 
fantnefs of their htuation, the clemency aiid vwhole* 
fomenefs of the air, and roodnefs of the foil; to which 
lait may be referred the Tarings, rivers, woods, plains, 
mountains, and minerals. And to all thefe may be add¬ 
ed their extent, cities, the number and antiquity of 
the inhabitants; their policy, laws, cuftoma,' wealth, 
charaAer for cultivating the arts ^o^h'^f peace and 
War ; their princes, and other ehuneni'in'en' they have 
produced. Thus Pacatus has given us a very efegant 
defeription of Spitii, in his panegyric upon the empe¬ 
ror Theodofius, who was born there. 

Cities are praifed from much the fame topics as 
countries. And here, whatever contributes either to 
their defence or ornament ought particularly to be 
mentioned; as the ftrength of the walls and fortifica¬ 
tions, the beauty and fplendour of the buildings, whe¬ 
ther facred or civil, public or private. We have in 
Herodotus a very fine defeription of Babylon, which 
was once the ftrongeft, largefi, and moft regular city 
in the world. And Cicero has accurately deferibed 
the city of Syracufe, in the iiland Sicily, in one of his 
orations againfi: Verres. 

But fa£ts come much oftener undet the cognisance 
of an orator. And thefe receive their commendation 
from their honour, ju{licc,>or advantage. But in de- 
fcribmg the circamftailces Ihould be related 

iift^ir pm;^r o^eri and that in the moQ; lively and 
affe^lltf manner, fuited to their differeni. nature. .. Li- 
haiptfrefented'the demolition df'is4liby the Ro- 
, ‘ uwif; which was fent thither to deftroy it, through 

the whole courfe of that ineknc^ly feeme, in a ftyle 
^fo moving and patheti^ tha|' onecan hardly forbear 
’'condoling with the<ift&bitant8, upon reading his ac¬ 
count- 

But m difedufes of this kind, whether of praife or 
'^.difprai^ ithe orator ihould (as he ought indeed upon 
occafionii^.) wtll conlider where, and to whom, he 
Ipeakiji ^‘Pbr wife men often think very difiicrently 
,/both pf 'perfons and ^itigs from the common people. 
And we find that learned and judicious men are fre¬ 
quently divided in^eir fentiments, from the feveral 
ways of thinking to which they have been accuilomed. 
Bendes, different opinions prevail, and gain the af- 
Cendant,-at different times. While the Romans con¬ 
tinued u'frec nation, love of their country, liberty, and 
♦public fpirit, were principles in the Iwgheft efteem 
^dng them. And therefore, when Cato killed him- 
Klf, that he might not fall into the hands of Cxfar, 
and furvive the liberty of his country, it wa» thought 
an infiance of the greateft heroic virtue; but after¬ 
wards, when they had been aceufiomed to an arbitrary 
government, and the fpirit of liberty was now loll, the 
poet Martial could venture to fay. 

Death /« avoid *iu madnefi fare to diei, 

A prudent orator therefore will be cautious of oppof- 
ing any fettled and prevailing notions of thofe to whom 
be addreffes, nnlcfs it be ncceffary ; and then be will 
do it in the fpftcft and moft gentle manner. 
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Chap. III. 0 /jir^imenis fuited to Deliberative Invem loa. 

Difeourfet. yw 

This kind of difcouifes muft certainly hate 
veiy ancient; fince, doubtlefs, from the firft beginningdif. 
of men's converCng together, they deliberated upon courfci, and 
their common intereft, and eft’ered their advice to each the argu- 
other. But neither thofe of the laudatory nor judi-"*?®^ 
cial kind could have been introduced, till mankiod^^^ 
were fettled in communities, and found it neceffary to 
encourage virtue by public rewards, and bring vice 
under the reftraint of laws. The early praftice of 
fuafory difeourfes appears from facred writ, where we 
find, that when Mofes was ordered upon an embaffy 
into Egypt, he would have exenfed himfelf for want 
■ of eloquence. And Homer reprefents the Greeks at 
the fiege of Troy, as flocking like a fwann of bees to 
hear their generals harangue them. Nor is tliis past 
of oratory lefs confpicuous for its ufcfulnefs to man¬ 
kind, than fur its antiquity ; being highly beneficial ei¬ 
ther in councils, camps, or any focietics of men. How 
many inftances have we upon record, where the fury 
of an enraged multitude has been checked and appeaf- 
cd by the prudent and artful perfuafion of fome par¬ 
ticular perfon ? The ftory of Agrippa Menenius, when 
the commons of Rome withdrew nom the fenators, 
and retired out of the city, is too well known to need 
reciting. And how often have armies been animated 
and fired to the moft dangerous exploits, or recalled to 
their duty, when ready to mutiny, by a moving fpeech 
of their general ? many inftances of which we find in 
hiftory. 

All deliberation refpefts fomething futtirc, for it is 
in vain to confult about what is already pall. The 
fubjedl matter of it is, either things public or private, 
facred or civil; indeed all the valuable concerns of 
mankind, both prefent and future, come under its re¬ 
gard. And the end propofed by this kind of dif- 
courfes is chiefly profit or intereft. But fince nothing 
is truly profitable, but what is in fome refpc£l good ; 
and every thing which is good in itfelf may not in 
all circumftances be for our advantage; properly fpeak- 
ing, what is both good and profitable, or beneficial 
good, ia the end here defigned. And therefore, as it 
foraetiities happens, that what appears profitable may 
feem to interfere with that which is ftriflly Juft and 
honourable ; in fuch cafes it is certainly moft advife- ‘ 
able to determine on the fafer fide of honour and juf- 
tice, notwithftanding fome plaufible things may be of¬ 
fered to the contrary. But where the difpute lies ap¬ 
parently between what is'trnly honed, and fome ex¬ 
ternal advantage propofed in oppofuiun to it, all good 
men cannot but agree in favour of honefty. Such was 
the cafe of Regulus, who, being taken prifoner by the 
Carthaginians, was permitted to go to Rome upon giv¬ 
ing his oath, that unlefs he could perfuade the feiiate 
to fet at liberty fome young Carthaginian noblemen, 
then prifoners at Rome, in exchange for him, he (hould 
return again to Carthage. But Regulus, when he 
came to Rome, was fo far from endeavouring to pre¬ 
vail with the fenate to comply with the delire of the 
Carthaginians, that he ufed all his intereft to diflfuade 
them from hearkening to the propofal. Nor could - 

the moft carneft entreaties of bis neareft relations,and 
friends, nor any arguments they were able to offer, 
engage him to continue at Rome, and not return again. 

to. 
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fevemioB. to Ofctthage. H« had tliea plainly in his view, on the 
lide, cafe, fcci'r'.ty, iifliucnce, honours, and the en- 
joynient of his friei'di; and on the other, certain death, 
atteiideJ with cruel tonrciits. However, thinking the 
former not cortiiU'iit with truth and julUce, he chofe 
the Utter. Aiid he certainly afted as became an ho- 
iieit 111 d 1 racv- man, in chooilug death, rather than to 
violate hi.; oath, 'rhoujjli whether he did prudently 
ill perihadhig tiie feiulc nut to make the exchange, or 
in to'uj.ilyiiig with him, wc fliall leave others to 
detenaiue. Now, when it proves to be a tnaUer of de¬ 
bate, whether a thing upon the whole be really hc- 
iKticial or nor; as here arife two parts, advice aud 
difrii.if>oii, they wid each require pruptr heads ef argu¬ 
ment. Bur :ii they are contrary to each other, he W'ho 
is ucquaiiited with one, cannot well Wijgnorant of the 
other. Wc thill tiieret'ore chiefly iRitn^tiun thofe pro¬ 
per for edvic'.-, from vvlsence fuch as aye fnited to dif- 
fuadc w'il caflly be perceived. Now the principal heads 
of this kind are thefe folh.wiiig, which are taken from 
the natuie aud properties of the thing itfdf under con- 
Uderatiu'). 

1. Pkafure often affords a very cogent argument in 
difeourfes of this nature. Every one knows what an 
iallueuce thii: has upon the generality of mankind. 
Till uuh, as Quintilian remarks, plcafurc ought not 
of itj'elf to be propolcd as a fit motive for adlion in 
feriuus difcoiirfes, but when it is defigned to recom¬ 
mend tiuneihing ufeful, which is the cafe here. So, 
would any one advife another to the purfuit of polite 
literature, Cicero has furnrihed him with a very ftrong 
inducement to it from the pleafure which attends that 
ftudy, when he fays, " If pleafure only was propofed 
by thefe ftudies, you would think them an entertain¬ 
ment becoming a man of fenfe and a gentleman. For 
other purfuics neither agree with all times, all ages, 
nor all places ; but thefe itudies iirmreve youth, de¬ 
light old age, adorn profperity, afford a refuge and 
comfort in adverfity, divert us at home, are no hinder- 
ance abroad, ileep, travel, and retire with us iuto the 
country.” 

2. Prajit, or advantage. This has no lefs influence 
upon many perfons than the former \ and when it re- 
fpcAs things truly valuable it is a very juft and lauda¬ 
ble motive. Thus Cicero, when he fends his Boot of 
OJicet to his fon, which he wrote in Latin for his ufe, 
advifeshim to make the heft advantage both of his tu¬ 
tor's iiillruftions and the coiiverfatioa at Athens, where 
he then was; but withal to perufc his philofophical 
treatifes, which would be doubly ufcfiil to him, not only 
upon account of the fubjefls, but likewife of the lan¬ 
guage, as they would enable him to exprefs himfelf up¬ 
on thofe arguments in Latin, which before had only 
been treated of in Greek. 

3. Honour; than which no argument will fooner 
prevail with gtiieron; minds, or infpire them with 
greater ardour. Virgil lias very beautifully deferibed 
Hedtor’s ghoft appearing to .dcincas the night Troy was 
taken, and advifing him to depart, from uiis motive of 
honour: 

O goddefs-born, efcape by timely flight 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 

The foes already have pofl'efs'd the w^l j 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fklt. 
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Enough i* ptifl to Prnia*i roy»t nRpo t 
More than ynoagh to duty aud to fame. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Cou’d be defended,’t'Wai by mine alone. 

The argument lierc made ufe of to pei fuade jEneas to 
leave Troy immediately, is, that he had' done all that 
could Kc expefled from him, cither as a good fubjeft of 
brave foldicr, both for his king and country'; which 
were fof&cieut to fecure his honour: and now there was 
nothing more to be expefted from him when the city 
was falling, and impoilible to be favetl; which, could 
it have beeu preferved by human power, he himfelf had 
done it. , ,; , 

But although a thing confideyed.in itfclf.appear be¬ 
neficial if i,t could be attained, yet the expediency of 
, undertaking it may ftill be queftionabie: in which cafe 
the following heads, taken from the circuroftaoces 
which attend it, wilt afford proper arguments to en¬ 
gage in.it. 

(I.) The po^ibility of fyccecding may fometimea be 
ar^ed, as one motive to this end. So Hannibal en¬ 
deavoured to convince King Aiitiochus, that it was 

f oflible for him to conquer the Romans, if he made 
taly the feat of the war; by obferving to him, not 
only that the Gauls had formerly deftroyed their city, 
but that he had himfelf defeated them in ever^ battle 
he fought with them in that i^ountry. ' 

(2.) But an Vgmnent founded niion proMUity 
will be much mont.^^^ly to prevail. For in many afi'airs 
of human Hfe; are determined either to profecute 
them or not, as'-tii^.pri)fpe« of fuccefs apKars more 
or lefs probable. Hence Cict^-aftcr the fatal battle 
at Pbarfalia, diffuailee thofe of Potnpey’s party, with 
whom he- wirtfc ^e ngaged. from conrisuing the war any 
longer againct^iefar; becaufe' if was higbly Impro¬ 
bable, after fuch a defeat, by which their main ffrength 
was broken, that they (hould be able to ftandtheir 
ground, or meet with better fucceffs than they had be- 
fore. ,j. ' ' 

('3.) But furthey* fince probability is not a 
ftrong enough with many perfons to. cngago,iDriie^b ' 
fecution of a thing which i,s attended with^^^clerablr 
diflicultiei, it is.often ucceffary to reprefesi’^'pcilitl 
of doing it, at a further reafon to induce itV 

And therefore Cicero makes ufe of this argument to V 
encourage the Roman citizens in d'ppufing Mark An- 
tony (who upon the death of Caefar had affumed an 
arbitrary power), by reprefenttng to them, that h'seir- 
ciimlhinces were then defperate, and that he might ea- 
fily be vanquiihcd. 

(4.) Again, If the thing advjfed can be Jhowu tuis 
be m any refpeA neceffary, this will render the^ihip- 
tive ftiU much ftrpnger for dSdertakingil. AndtSeiia 
fore Cicero joins this argument with the former, to 
prevail with the Rpman citizens to oppi^e Antony, 
by telling them, that f'.The coniideratkin before them 
was, not in what circuniftauces they ftiuuld live, but' 
whether they fhould live at all, or die with ignominy 
and difgracev” This, way of reafoning WiUfoniet-mes 
prevail when.aH othery prove ineffrftudl. “ For fortie 
perfons. are not to be moved till things are brought to 
an extremity, and.th^ find tliem&lvea reduced to the 
utmoft danger, 

( 5 .} To thefe heads may be added the coufidera- 

tioR 
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tion of ttM'' wbieh Irt fpree cafci oirnes ^^reat 
■'^wd^kt with it, A» when we advife to the doinjr of 

thing from thia motive, That whether it fucceed or 
oot, it will yet be of fervice to undertake It* So lifter 
the great d^ftory gained by Thenaiftoclei over the 
Perlm Beet at the ilraits of Salamii, Mardonius ad> 
vifcd Xerxea to return into Aha himfelf, left t;he re> 
port of his defeat fhould occafion an infurredion in hit 
abfence : but to leave behind him an array pf 300,000 
men under his command; with which, if he ihould 
conquer Greece, the chief glory of the conqiieft vjould 
redound to Xerxes; but if the defign mifeanied, thq 
dilgracc would fall upon his generals. ' - . 

Thefe are tlte principal heads tyhiekfui^ilh'thp ora¬ 
tor with proper arguments in giving advice,' Gicero, 
in his oration for the Manilian law, wher^ be endea¬ 
vours to perfuade the Roman peoplb to chobfe Pom- 
pey for their general in the Mithrnhtio war, reafons 
from three of thefe topics, into which he divides his 
w’hole difeourfe} namely, the neccftlty of the was! the 
greatnefs of it, and the choice of a proper general*— 
Under the firft of thefe he fliows, that the war was ne- 
ceifary, from four conliderations ; the honour of the 
Roman ftatc, the fafety of. their allies, their own re¬ 
venues, and the fortunes of many of their fellow citi¬ 
zens, which were all highly concerned in it, and called 
uiKin them to put a ftop to the growing pc^r of 
Kiiig Mithridates, £ly which they were all greatly en¬ 
dangered. So that thu argum^tit Jid; taken fi-om the 
head of ntcejj^y. The fscond, M ’^ch he treats of 
the^eatnefs of the war, iafouad<ed updn the topic of 
pojj^ility. For though he fti«W» the power of Mithri¬ 
dates to be veryjmat', yet not fo formidable, hut that 
he ipight be iubdued } as was evident fgpm the many 
advantages Luqullus had gained and his af- 

fociates. In the third head, he endeavours to prevail 
wi;ji them to Intruft the management of the war in the 
hands of Pompey,,whcnn be deferibes as a confummate 
general, for his ik ill in military affairs, courage, au- 
tjhority, and fnccefs; in all which qualities he repre- 
fents him a|' fuperior to any other of their generals 
whom^jilfty could at that time make choice of. The 
^, *11 which was, to perfuade them, that the 
^ad t^OTgood reafoB to hope for fuecefs, and a happy 
event OT Ae war,, under Jiia conduft. So that they 
whole force of bts.tetfdniitj| under this head is drawn 
from probaUlity. Tii^ are the three general topics 
which make up thaf^ne difeourfe. Each of which 
is indeed fupported by divers other arguments and con- 
iiderations, which will be obvious in peruftng the ora¬ 
tion itfelf, and therefore need not be here enumerated. 
On the contrai y, in another ojztion be endeavours to 
j^ffmiide the fenate from confeoting to a peace with 
Mark Antony, becaufe it was bale, dangerous, and 
impracticable. 

But no fmall (kill and addrefsare required in cpving 
advice. For (ince the tempers andfentiments of man¬ 
kind! as well as their circumftancea, are very different 
and various % it is. often neCeffary to accommodate th| 
difeourfe to their inclinations and opinions of things. 
And therefore the weightieft arguments are not al¬ 
ways the moft proper and fitteft to be ufed on all oc- 
caf ons. Cicero, who was an admirable mafter of this 
«rt7''»nd knew pcrfefily well how to fait what he faid 
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to the tafte and reli(h of his hearars, in treating upon Invenrion* 
this fubjeCt, diftinguifiics mankind into two .forts ; the • 
ignorant and unpolilhed, who always prefer profit to 
honour; and fuch as arc more civilized and polite, who 
prefer honour and reputation to all other things.— 
Wherefore they are to be moved by thefe different 
views: Praife, glory, and virtue, influence the one; 
while the other is only to be engaged by a profpeA of 
gain and pleafure. Befidcs, it is plain, that the gene¬ 
rality are much more inclined to avoid evils than tp 
purfuc what is good; and to keep clear of fcandal and 
difgracc, than to praAife what is truly generous and 
noMe. Perfons likewife of a different age a6t from 
different principles; young men for the moft part view 
things in a i^fferent light from thofc who are older 
and have had tnpre experience, and coufcqucntly are 
not to be infliieaced by the fame motives. 

Chap. IV. Of Argumtnts JulUil to Judicial 
Difeourfes. 

it 

In juitieial controverfics there are two parties 5 theOf judicul 
plaintiff or profecutor, and the defendant or perfon difcourfei* 
charged. The fiibjeCt of them' is always fomclhing*"** 
pad. And the end propofed by them Cicero 
faulty, or rigit and equity } the former of which ariftSt]^en,, 
from the laws of the country, and the latter ftom rea- 
fon and the nature of things. Fur at Rome the prx- 
tors had a court of equity, and were empowered, in 
many cafes relating to property, to relax the rigour 
of the written laws. But as this fubjcct is very copi¬ 
ous, and caufes may arife from a great variety of things, 
writers have reduced them to three beads, which they 
call fates, to fome 6ne of which all judicial proceed¬ 
ings may be referred ; namely, whether a thing is, what 
it is, or hovf it is. By the fate of a caufc therefore is 
meant the principal queftion in difpute, upon which 
the whole affair depends. Which, if it (lops in the 
firft inquiry, and the defendant denies the fact, the 
ftate is called eenjeSurals but if the fad be acknow¬ 
ledged, and yet denied to be what the adverfary calls 
it, it is' termed dtfuilive ; but if tliere is no difpute 
cither about the fact or its name, but only the jufliee 
of it, it is called the fate of quality : as was flio^ii 
more largely before (fee N” 15.; But we tiiere ddh- 
fidered thefe dates only in a general view, and deferred 
the particular heads of ai-gument proper for cadi of 
them to this jutSrial kind of difeoUrfes ; where they 
moft frequently occur, and from which examples may 
eafily be accommodated to other fubjccts. 

All judicial caufes are either private or public. Thofc 
aic called private, which relate to the right of parti¬ 
cular perfons : and they are likewife called civil caufes, 
as they arc converfant about matters of property— 

Publie caufes are thofc which relate to public jullice 
and the government of the ftate : which are alfo called 
trimnal, becaufe by them crimes are prdfccuted, whe¬ 
ther capital, or thofe of a lefs heinous nature. W« 

(hall take the heads of the arguments only from this 
latter kind, becaufe they are more copious, and cafy 
to be iUuftrated by examples •, from which fuch as 
agree to the former, namely, civil caufes, will fufficient- 
ly appear. 

I. The eonJeSural (late. When the accufed perfon 
3 C deoiet 
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i.vfi.tu, i. (U'lliep ilic fatl, tbere arc tliree tilings wliich the pro--' 
ft'ciitor has to coniidi.'r j whether he would have done- 
it, whi.tl;t r lie rould, and whether he did it. And 
lier.ee arii’e three topics; from the will, the fowa, 
and the Ji^ns or eirciirnllances which attended the 
a'tion. 'I’Jie niTeftions of the mind difcover the will; 
Bs, p.'fl..n,,.an old grudge, a defire of revenge, a rc- 
feiitrnei’.t of an injuiy, and the like. Therefore Ci¬ 
cero .irgiies from Clodius’s hatred of Milo, that he de- 
figned his death ; and from thence infers, that he was 
the aggrdTor in the combat between them, wherein 
Clodiiis was killed. This is what be principally endea¬ 
vours to prove, and comes properly under this ftate; 
for Mitu owned that he killed him, but alleged' tliat 
lie did it in his own defence. So that in ir^tirdtothis 
point, Which of them aflaulted the the charge 

was mutual. The profpect of advantagfe'ipay alfo be 
alleged to the f:.me purpofe. Hence it it'faid of L. 
C'afliu.s, that whenever he fat as judge in a cafe of 
murder, he ufed to advife and move the court to exa¬ 
mine to whom the advantage arofe from the death of 
the ileccar,.-d. And Cicero puts this to Antony con¬ 
cerning the death of Caffar. “ If any one ■(fays he) 
fliould bring you upon trial, and ufo'that fayiftg of Caf- 
fius, Cut bono ? ‘ Who got by it ?' look to it, I befeech 
you, that you are not confounded.” To thefe argu- 
n’cnls may be added, hope of impunity, taken cither 
fi rnn the circtiniftances of the accufed perfon, or of him 
vho fufl'ered the injury. For perfons, who have the 
tuh.aiitage of iiitereil, friends, power, or money, arc 
apt to think they may eafily efcape ; as likevife fuch 
w ho have formerly committed other crimes with inipu- 
i-Ity. 'I'hus C'ccro reprefents Clodius as hardened in 
• ii'.e, and above all the reftraint of laws, from having 
fj oArn efcapod 'puiiifhment upon committing the 
I'ighfll crinici. On the contrary, fuch a confidence 
is fometirnes raifed from the condition of the injured 
party, if he is indigent, obfciire, timorous, or defti- 
lute r.f fri'-nds; mu'.li more if he has an ill reputa¬ 
tion, or is loaded wiili popular hatred and rcfentmcni. 
It was this prefumption of the obfeurity of Rofeius, 
wlio lived in the country, and his want of intereft ,at 
Rome, which encouraged his accufcri to charge him 
with killing his father, as Cicero-(hows in his defence 
of him. l.afily, 'J’hc temper of a perfon, his views, 
:rid ma'iiK-r of life, are confidetations of great mo¬ 
ment in this ni,liter. For perfons of bad morals, and 
Aich as are a'Jdit'h d to vice, are ealily thought , ca- 
].!-ib!e of committing any wiekednefs. Hence Sallull 
a re, III.-!'- from the evil difpofition and vicious life of Ca- 
l.linc, that he aftl tAed to raife himfclf upon the ruins 
of his coimlry.—'flie fecond head is the power of do- 
!i.g a thing : and there arc three things which 'relate 
t.j this, x\\t: place, the.//W, ii'.d opporiunity. As if a 
crime is faid to have been cor.'.'iiiited in a private place, 
will re no other perfon was prelent ; or in the night 
oT wiicn the injured perfon was unable to provide for 
his defence. Under this head may like wife be brought 
in the circiitnilances of the perfons; as if the accufed 
perfon was Itronger, and fo able to overpower the 
iniier; or more aclivc, and fo could cafily make his 
efcape. Cicero tiiskes great ufe of tlii.s topic.in the 
cafe ef '.Flo, and l-iows, that Clodiiu had allthe advan- 
t.-.g-.s of pLtt, ti;,ie, and apporiutihy, to execute his dc» 
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fign of killing him. The' third head comprehends FVention- 
the Ji^nt and circumftances which cither preceded, ac-,- 
companied, or followed, the commiiliun of the fad. Sp 
threats, or the accufed perfon being feen at or near the 
place before the fad was committed, are circumllances 
that may probably precede murder { fighting, crying 
out, bloodfhed, are fuch as accompany it; paienefs, 
trembling, iiiconfiRent anfwcrs, hefitation, or falter¬ 
ing of the fpceeb, fomcthhig found upon the perfon 
accufed which belonged to the deceafed, are fuch ns 
follow h. Thus Cicero proves, that Clodius had threat¬ 
ened the death of Milo, and given out that he ihould 
not live above three days at the fart heft.—Thefe argu¬ 
ments, taken from conjedures, are called pre/umptiom, 
which, though they do not djredly prove that tnc ac- 
cufed perfon committed the fad with which he is 
charged; yet when laid together, .they appeared very' 
ftrong, fetitence by the Roman law might fometiraea- 
be given upon them, to convid him. 

Thefe are the topics from which the profecutor 
takes his arguments. Nowc. the bufinels of the defen¬ 
dant is to invalidate thefe. Therefore fuch- as arc 
brought from the will, he either endeavours to fli9W 
arc not true, or fo weak as to merit very Ijltle i’egard. 

And he refutes thQtc taken from the power, by proving 
that he wanted either opportunity or ability; as, if 
he can Ihow, that neither the place nde time iniifted 
on was at all ; or tl^%e was then in sm'^er 

place. In liM ji^ne# he endeavour to Qbmtite 
the tdrewnjlanettf'^ cannot be dircd'ly eSifte'd, by 
feowing .not "fBch as do neeefftii^ly* ac¬ 

company the';:iRi'&, B^t' migH'^haw. proceeded ■ from 
other cipfirs,' thoughSbthii(#.0f.;«#1^ . is alleged hao- 
becn Co mmii^ iL^l^and it will be of g^t fervice to> 
aftigh fpipe o^^pi^mhle caiife. the 

*derend«i»t the” fad;, 

but charges it^^on anther.. 
oration for Rofeius, 

of thefe three heads^l^^eijvife charlfes the fad^lmqiv 
his accufers. ^ WX' 

X. The ftate, wdiich 

cerned in definingl^d fixing the name pr a wfeo 
fad: though orati^feldom tt^e ufe-of^K^^fin^ 
tions, but comro<;ri%‘=5«i^pfe hir]^e'3cfcri|it)J|^ ,1»keti 
from various propertlciwl^lftthl^ Or thing dmCribed. 

The heads of argument ftv thA flifatc are much the 
fame to both parties, For eaifh, of them deftnei the 
fad his own way, and cndeavdwn to refute the other’a 
definition. We may illuftrate, this by an example 
from Quintilian: “ A perfon is, accufed of facrilegc, 
for fte^ng money out of a temple, which belong^fp 
a private perfon.” The fad is owned ; but 
ftion is, Whether it be ^operiy faeritege f The- • 

cutor calls it fo, becaule it was taken out of a temple. 

But fince the money belonged to a private perfotii the 
defendant denies it to be facrilege, and fays it Js only 
Ample theft. Now the reafou why the diefendant 
ufes this plea, and infifti upon the diftindion, is, bc- 
caufe'by the Rpman law the penalty of theft was only 
four times the of what was Aolen ; wheMas fa¬ 
crilege was puiftfhed with death. profecutor 

then forms In's definition agreeable to his Charge, and 
■fays, “ To fteal any thing out of a facred place w 
facrilege,” But the defendant excepts agahift this 

definition. 
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drfiaUlont at defe&lve; and ureea, that it doea not the action, 
'amount to facrilege, unlefs the thing ilolen was Kke- 
wife facred. And this cafe might once, perhaps, hare 
been a matter of coiitroverfy> fince we find it exprefsly 
determiBed in the Pandedts, that “ An adion of fa¬ 
crilege (houtd not lie, but only of theft, againll: any 
one who fhould fieal the goods of private pcrfoni de- 
pofited in a temple.” 

The fecond thing is the proof brought by each 
party to fupport his definition \ as in the example 

S iven us by Cicero, of one who carried his caufe 
y bribery, and was afterwards profecuted again up¬ 
on. an adiou of prevarication.” Now, if the defen¬ 
dant was caft upon this adion, he was, by the Ro¬ 
man law, fu^eded to the penalty of the former pro- 
fecution. Here the profecutor defines prevarication 
to ha. Any bribery or (orruption in the defendatU, viith 
a deftgn to pervert jujlice. The defendant, therefore, 
on the other hand, reitrains it to bribing only tie profe- 
tutor. 

And if this latter fenfe agrees bettet vrith the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the word, the profecutor in the 
third place pleads the intention of the law, which 
was to comprehend all bribery in judicial matters 
under the term of prevarication. In anfwer to which 
the defendant endeavours to fhui^, either Irom the 
head of contraries \fb(|t a real profecutor and a pre- 
;.varicator are ufed M.:'appofite the law; or 

fn^;ahe etymology oifttAC S prevaricator 

de«l|es one who to'profecution 
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of I'Vdattfe*. 
fide ( asd confe%uei|^%, that’«|iin^i||h 
can, in t^:£e^*4af .tba J(iiw, 

mtt. 

.. .l,al|(^]iV'^bep^f«cutor 



the contrary 
n for this end 
led prevariea- 

itjlsunireafbBablc 
:''lhoiilid cfcape by' 
tht^ftftdaiit infifts upon 
to the law} and fays, the 
kened, by affixing to it 
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tils'. 

01^‘naiihe, : . 

The thi^ Aatel hs: eun/i/y, in which the 

ptrns u^on |he juftice adion. And here 
'lagt dt^Upt deny k#r4id the thing he is 
^iTerts it be.dght and equitable, 
cafe, and the motives 

which induced 

And, firft, He .w^enasitS alleges, the reafon of doing 
it was in order tA prevent fomc other thing of worfe 
confequencr, whick would otherwife have happened. 
We have an infiariee of this in the life of Epaminon- 
' das, who, with two other generals joined in the com¬ 
mand with him, marened the Theban army into Pelo- 
againfi the Lacedemonians t but by the in¬ 
fluence of a contrary fadiun at home, their commif- 
fioite-were fuperfeded, and other generals fent to com¬ 
mand the army. But Epaminondas, being fenfible 
that, if he obeyed this order at that time, it would be 
attended with the lofs of the whole army, and confe- 
quently the ruin of the date, refufed to do it; and 
having perfuaded the other gcnehils to do the like, 
they nappily finifhed the war in which they were en¬ 
gaged ; aud upon their return home, Epaminondas 
taking the whole matter upon himfelf, on his trial 
vras acquitted. .The arguments proper in this cafe 
are taken frura the juftice, ufefulncfs, or neceifity, of 


Tl»e acciifor therefore will ple.rd, that the 
fad was'not ju|l, prcitilwhle, nor rteceliViry, confuk-icd 
either in itfdf t»r euviiparativrly with tliat far flic 
fake of which it is faid to have iiten dt ne : ami he 
vrill endeavour t ) ihov., that what the dc-finda it :if- 
figns for the rtai'un o!' ,\vhat he did not lu.e 

happened as he .preteudi. B.Tides, he will L 

of what ill confuqu.mce it mull be, if fii.h. entiit'; ; o 
unpuniflied. The defendant, on the oilu-t hai'd^ v.dl 
argue from the fame heads, and etulcAVviur tn prove 
the fact was jiitt, ufeful, or necrllary.' And he will 
further urge, that no jull cllimate cau he made of 
any action, but from the circmnllances winch aitead 
it ; as the defign, occafion, and motives fijr dv.'ing it, 
which by will reprefeut in the molt favoiiiablo light 
to his Own caufe,' and endeavour to fet them in 
fuch 8 view/hs.to induce othci-s to think they could 
not but .have done th« fame in the like circum- 
ftanccs. 

. Again, The caufe of an aftioii is fomctiines charged 
by the defendant upon the party who, received the 
damage, or fome other perfoti, who eithci made it 
neceffary, or enjoined hint to do it. The firll «f thefc 
was Milo’s plea for killing Clodiiis, bccaufe he af- 
faulted'htm with a defign to take away his life. ILrco 
the faift is not denied, as in the cafe ot Kofciiis abovi-. 
mentioned, under the ecnjcSural Hate ; hat iuftilicd 
from the reafon of doing it. For th.U an afraflln might 
be juftly killed, Cicero (hows both fiom law and rea- 
fon The 9ccufer, therefore, in fucU a cafe, will, if 
there be room for it, deny the truth of this allega¬ 
tion. -So the friends of Clodius ailitmed that Milo 
was the aggreflur, and not Clodius ; which Cicero, 
in bis defence of Milo, principally labours to refute, 
tn the fecond cafe, the profecutpr will fay, No one 
ought to offeud becaufe another has ofTeiided lirft ; 
which defeats the courfe of public jullice, renders the 
laws ufelefs, and deftroyt the authority of the inugi- 
ftrate. The defendant, on the other hand, will en¬ 
deavour to reprefeut the danger and neccffity of the 
cafe, which required an immediate remedy, and in 
that manner ; and urges, that it was vain aud iinprac- 
‘ticable to wait for redrefs in the ordinary way, and 
therefore no ill confequenee can arife to tiie public. 
Thus Cicero, in defending Sextius, who was profe- 
cated for a riot in bringing armed men into the forum, 
{hows that his defign was only to repel force with 
force ; which was then necelTary, there being no other 
liieans left for-the people to aflemble, who were ex- 
eluded by a mob 6f the contrary party. Of the third 
cafe we hare alfo an example in Cicero, who tells us, 
that, ** ip making a league between the Romans and 
Samnites, a certain young nobleman was ordered by 
the Roman general to hold the fwine (defigned for a 
facrifice) ; hut the fenatesufterwards difjpproving the 
terms, and delivering up their general to the Sam- 
nites, it was moved, AVbethcr this young man ought 
not likewlfe to be given up.” Thdfe who were foi it 
might fay, that, to allege the command of another, 
is not a fufficient plea for doing an ill action ; ai.d 
this is what the Roman law' now exprcfsly dtclarcs. 
But in anfwer to that, it might be replied, that it 
was bis duty to obey the command of his general, 
who was anCwerahle for his own orders, and not thofie 
who were obliged to execute them ; and therefore, to 
3 C 2 give 
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InvcntMi. give up this jroung noblenuin would be to puniih one 
"'pcrfoii for the fault of another. 

Lallly, A faA is foinctimcs rather excufed than de¬ 
fended, by pleading that it was not done defigncdly, 
or with any ill intent. This is called conetjftm ; and 
cottfifts of two parts, apoh^y and entreaty. The former 
rcprcfents the matter as the effeS of inadvertency, 
chance, or neccflity. Ariftotle gives us an example 
of inadvertency or imprudence in a woman at Athens, 
who gave a young man a love potion, wliich killed 
him; for which fhe was tried, but acquitted : though 
afterwards this was made criminal by tbe Roman 
law. The cafe of Adraftus, as related by Herodotus, 
is an inilance of chance; who being intruded by 
Creefus with the care of his fon, as they were hunting, 
killed him accidentally with a javelin whiiid> he threw 
at a boar. It is ncccfllty, when a peirC^%xcufes bis 
making a default, from ttrefs of weather^ fickticfs, or 
the like. Thus Cicero pleaded his illnefs, contrafled 
by the fatigue of a long Journey, as an excufe for not 
appearing in the fenate upon the fummons of Mark 
Antony, who threatened to oblige him to it by pulling 
his houfe down. But what the defendant here attri¬ 
butes to inadvertency, chance, or neceffity, the oppo- 
fite party will attribute to deiign,- negligence, or fome 
other culpable reafou; and reprefent it as a matter in¬ 
jurious to the public to introduce fuch precedents; 
and alfo produce inftances, if that can be done, where 
the like excufes have nut been admitted. On the 
other band, the defendant wilt infid on his innocence, 
and (how the hardfhip and feverity of judging men’s 
actions rather by the event, than from the intention ; 
that fuch a procedure makes no difference between 
the innocent and the guilty; but mud necefTarily in¬ 
volve many honed men in ruin and dedru£lion, dif- 
courage all virtuous and generous deiigns, and turn 
greatly to the prejudice of human fociety. He will 
alfo condder the indances alleged by the accufer, and 
(how the difference between them and his own cafe. 
And, laftly, He will have recourft to entreaty, or a 
fubmiffive addrefs to the equity and clemency of the 
court, or party offended, for pardon ; as Cicero has 
done in his oration to Csefar, in favour of Liga- 
rius. 


Chap. V. Of the CharaEicr and Addrefs of an 
Orator. 

froprKtr Having confidered and explained the firft part of 
^mannert Invention, wlrich furnifh the orator with fuch argu- 
BeidTsry in mcnts as are ncceffary fur the proof of his fubje^f, 
an orator, gj-j jjfxt to (how what are the proper means to con- 
**°***^'**' cili'te the minds of his hearers; to gain their affec- 
thMsfter° t'o*'; recommend both himfe!f, and what he 

and addrefs, fays» to their good opinion and efteem. For the parts 
of invention are commonly thus didinguiilied; that the 
fird refpefls the fui^cH of the difeourfe, the fecond the 
fpeakety and the third the hfarers. Now tbe fecond 
of »hvfe, what we have at prefent to explain, is by 
Quintilian called a propriety of manners. And in or¬ 
der to exprefs this it it ncceffaiy, as he tells ui, *< that 
every thing appear cafy and natural, and the difpofi- 
tioii of the fpeaker be difeovered by his words.”" We 
may form an eafy conception of this from the condu^ 
ef fuch perfons as arc mod nearly concerned in each 


others welfare. As when retationi or frtends converfe, 
together upon any affair* of iniportanee, the temper 
and dirpofition of the fpeaker plainly (hows itfelf by 
his woiids and manner of addrefs. And what nature 
here direds to without colouring or difguife, the ora¬ 
tor is to endeavour to perform by his art. Though 
indeed, if what a perfon fiys be iuconlident with bit 
itfual conduft and behaviour at other times, he cannot 
expert it (hould gain much credit, or make any deep 
impredion upon his hearers; which may be one reafon 
why the ancient rhetoricians make it fo neceffary a 
quali()cation in an orator, that he be a good man; ffnee 
be ihould always be. coniiftent with himfelf,-. and, as 
we fay, talk ip .'charatler. And therefore it is b^hljr 
requiffte,. that be ihould not only gain the (kin of 
affumingthofe qualities which tbe nature and circum- 
dances of hit di(<^ourfe require him to exprefs; but 
likewife, that he Ihould ufe his utmdd endeavours to 
get the real habits implanted in hit mind. For as by 
this means they will be always expreffed with greater 
eafe and facility; fo, by appearing conllantly in the 
courfe of his life, they will have more weight and in¬ 
fluence upon particular occaflons. 

Now there are four qualities, more efpecially fuited 
to the chara^er of an orator, which (hould always ap¬ 
pear in his difeourfes, in order to render what he fays 
acceptable to his bearers; and tkiife arcr ieifdomy ,»s- 
legrity, benevalenee, and modefyi, 

1. Wifdom if peeeffary; bteitife we eafily glve'lltQ 

thofe whom vm el^«^'wifer aisd more knowing jman 
ourfelves. vesy t^jyeeablt; and 

to all, but few'_aaiike‘'yiii^ grea^ improvements in 
either by reaf6n they art employed in ot^r ^effaay 
affairs, and the mindman cannot Atttm i!» many 
things at once ; or the way to^bwte^ at. 

(irft is hard and difficult, & that o&t 

care to enter upon the purfbit of it, tht^ 

are many times foon difcqfl^(^ed,. Bnd ‘ilr^:it, for 
want of'fufficient refolutipi^'^mouat its diiScultics, 
Such, therefore, as eithdilWamtot, or do not care to ^ 
themfelves the troubletif examining mtijt^ehings thi 
felves, mud take up «dth the repr^ntatioa ^«i||rs; 
and it is an eafe to them to hear opinhjff^yyfey*' 
fons whom they elltem wifer their 
loves to be deceived; and. fe^al of 

being mifled, are pleafed to Ri£i|.Itri^ap!i^fon in whofe 
wifdom, as they think, they cahJ^^y iruft. The 
chara^Ier of wifdom therefore is ofgriat fervice to an 
orator, fince the greater part ^i^^pinkind are fwayed 
by authority rather than argumeh^- 

2. But this of itfelf it not ^ffici^j^ ttnlefs the opi¬ 

nion of integrity be joined with it. > Kay, fo far fram- 
it, that the greater knowledge and underffandiog si,- 
man is fuppufed to have, nnlefs he likewife have tW^ 
chaiaAer of an honed mSn, he it often the more fu- 
fpefled. For knowledge without honciiv, is generally 
thought to difpofc a perfon, as well as qualify him, tw 
deceive. " . 

5. And to bc^^ithefs qualities the appearance of 
kindnefs and benevi^ee (bonld Jikemfe be addedv 1^ 
though a perfon have the reputation of wifdom ahil< 
honc(iy, yet if we apprehend he is either not weB al*' 
fe(dt-d to us, or at lead regardlefa of our intereft, we 
are in many cafes apt to he jealons of him. Mankind^ 
are naturally fwayed by their afieSionsi and much in-' 

flueDced* 
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Hlwention. fluence^ ttifwgh We cr frkndn»p; and therefore »o- 
thing has a greater tendency to tadtice perfons to cre- 
' dit what is (aidf than intimations affeClioa.aDd kind- 
nefs. The beft uratofs have been sivrayt fciilibie 
what great indaence the exprclhons of kiodnefs and 
bencTolcnce liave upon the ininds of a)thcrs> to induce 
them to believe thetriitb.etf what tlieyfay; and there¬ 
fore tl»cy frequently endeavour to imprefs them with 
the opinion ofjt. Thus Demofthones begins his ede- 
' hrated qeytion for Ctefiphoa. It ia'lay hearty prayer 

(fa^s he) tp all the deities, that this i»y defence may' 
be reects^‘by you with the fame affciElion' which I 
have ^dWfya exprefled for you and yoptH.qity.” And' 

% is image of it which we'have' .in .Cicero, 

wherti' ili order to influence the ijudges im favour of 
Milo, he introduces him fpeaking thus, as'het^rne a 
brave man, and a patriot, even upon .the fuppofition he 
fliould be condemned by them: " I bid my fellow ci¬ 
tizens adieu« .may they continue, floudihiiig and pro- 
fperous s may this, famous city be preferred, my moft 
dear country, however it has treated me; may my fel¬ 
low citizens enjoy peace and tranquillity without me, 
4nce I am not to enjoy it with them, though I have 
procured it for them : 1 will withdraw, 1 will be 
gone." 

4. Modejfy. It is certain, that whaf is modcilly 
fpoken is gej]«s<dly heft^ received., tl^aa what carries 
in it an air of baldh^'^ntd, confidence;, < Mutt perfuns, 


be thought 
to their un- 


^way, 

^ranef oplnidh, than fe^ 
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.Ibn d^^lutt .hedj 
m the exurdiu 
with an atr. o]^ 
love and pride ^ 
cd, and will 


thi^h ignorant of a t „ 
fb wo^ have fmiitc deftp 
dcritteilBfc. ..^ut.in an arro- 
tilig. ;vi^^feen^P^|||m^.'his hearers 

jm^fi.w^'^tefclves. hat to^cm, and as it 

7 saer«^d^aU^':.tiu!triaireat^ >''i^t he fays y'which is 
^ ' ipfhpw ,in0hod to wip upon them. 
e,a ca)a|i|j|nBit of an error in fuch a 
■asfill rather adhere to their 

_, ..Nf|ed to think right, when 

lives anoth^ the .efpoT^flty of a triumph. A 
ite^<.^ator therefore wilflietmTe himfelf with mo- 
deSiK^l^it be may |)ot ,feem to .jmult his hearers j and 
in m an engaging man- 
wall prcjisdiice,either from his per- 
is particularly neceuary 
jUrfe. If the oiator fet out 
^ahee and oftentation, the frtf- 
hearers will be prefently awaken- 
' m with a very fufpicious eye 
throughout all his^pSi^t«!&. His modcliy fhould dif- 
cover itfelf not o^y »'» his exprtfliotis at the begin¬ 
ning, but in., bis whole'manner; in his looks, in his 
geftufKSi in the tone of his voice. Every auditory 
take in good pait thofe marks of refpefi and awe, 
which are paid to them by one who addrefles tliem. 
Indeed the modetty of an, introduftion Ikould never 
betray any thing mean or ahjeCt. It is always of 
great ufc to an orator, that together with modefty 
and deference to his hearers, be fhould (how a certain 
fenfc of dignity, arifing from a perfuafion of the ju- 
ftice or importance of the fuhjeft on which he is to 
^eak. Fur to fpeak timoroufly, and with heiHation, 
deftroys tin: credit of what is offered ; and fo far as the 
%>caker Teems to dittmft wliat he fays luinfclf, he of¬ 
ten. induces others to do the like.. 
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But, as has been fsid already, great care is to he 
taken that thefe charafters do not appear feigned and 
counterfeit. For what is fiflitiuiis can fcldom be long 
concealed. And if this be once difcovcied, it makes 
all that is faid fufpedted, liow fpccious foever it may 
otherwife appear. 

Il is further neceffary, that the orator fhould know 
the world, and be well acquainted with the different 
tempers and difpufttions of mankind. Nor indeed can 
any one reafonably hope to fucceed.ln thia'province^. 
without well confidering the circumftances of time and 
place, with the Tentiments and difpofitions of thofe to 
whom he fpeaks; which, according to Ariftotle, may 
be diftinguiflied four ways, as they difeover thcmfelves 
by the leveral qffiSions, baMtt, aget, and fortunet of 
mankind. each of thefe require a different coa- 
dnd and m^^r of addrefs. 

The t^eSioiu denote certain emotions of the mind, 
which, Miing their continuance, give a great turn to 
the diCpofltion. For love prompts to one thing, and 
hatred to another- The like may be faid of anger,, 
lenity, and the reft of them. 

Perfons differ Ukewife according to the various htf 
hiU of their mind. So a juft min is inclined one way, 
and an unjuft man another; a temperate man to this, 
and an intemperate man to the contrary. 

And as to the feveral agtt of men, Ariftotle has 
deferibed them very accurately ; and how perfons are 
differently affefted in each of them. He divides the 
lives of men, confidered as hearers, into three ftages ; 
youth, middle age, and old age.—Young men, he fays, 
have generally ftrong paflions, and arc very eager to 
obtain what they defire; but are likewife very mutable, 
fo that the fame thing does not pleafe them long. 
They are ambitious of praife, and quick in their re- 
fentments: lavifh of their money, as not having ex¬ 
perienced the want of it; frank and open, becaufe 
tliey hare not often been deceived; and credulous for 
"the fame reafon. They readily hope the beft, becaufe 
they have not fuffered much, and are therefore not fo 
fenfible of the uncertainty of liumao affairs; for which, 
reafon they are likewife room eaftly deceived. They 
are modeft, .from their little acquaintance with the 
world. They love company and cheerfulnefs, from 
the brilkncfr of their fpirits. In a word, they gene¬ 
rally exceed in what they do f love violently, hate 
violcBtly, and adl in the fame manner through the 
reft of their conduA.—The difpofition of old men is 
generally contrary to the former. They are cautious, 
and enter upon nothing hailily ; having in the courfe 
of many years been often impofed upon ; having oft¬ 
en erred,, and experienced the prevailing corruption 
of human affairs; for which reafon they are likewife 
fufpicious, and moderate in their affeAions either of 
love or hatred. They purfiie uothiiig great and noble, 
and regard only the neceffariei of life. They love 
money; having learned by experience the difficulty of 
getting it, and how ealily it is loft. They are fear¬ 
ful, which makes them provident. Commonfy full of 
complaints, from bodily infirmities, and a deficiency 
of fpirits. They pleafe thcmfelves rather with the 
memory of what is paft, than with any future profpeAf 
having fo fhort a view of life before them, in cotn- 
parifon of what is already gone: for which reafon. 
aifo, they love to talk of things paft) and prefer- 

theom 
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invention, them to what is prcfcnt, of wh’ch they have but 
"V~“li!t]c rdiOi, autl know they tnurt Ihortly leave them. 
They ai'c I’ooii anjjry, but not to eJtccfs* LaiUy, 
They are coirpiin'iciiate, from a fenfe of their own in- 
Cnnities, wbieh makes them think themfclves of all 
perfons inoll expoft'cl.—Perfon* of a middle age, be¬ 
twixt ihefe tw<i extremes, as they are freed from the 
nilhncfs ar.cl temerity of youth, fo they have not yet 
fulFertJ the decays of old ^e. Hence in every-thing 
they gcncVally obferve a better eondudt. They are 
neithci fo liaAy in their afieut as the one, nor fo mi¬ 
nutely fcrupulous as the other, but weigh the rcafons 
of things. They regard a decency iu their aflions; 
are careful and induftrious; and as they undertake 
wh^'.t appears juit and laudable upon better and more 
deliberate confideratiun than young perffm, fo they 
purfue them with more vigour and re£^tioa than 
thofe who are older. 

As to the difTcrent fortune* of mankind, they may 
becoulidered as noble, rich, or powerful; and the con¬ 
trary to thefe.—Thofe of high birth, and noble ex¬ 
traction, are generally very tender of their honour, 
and ambitious to increafe it; it being natural for all 
perfuns to defirc an addition to thofe advantages of 
which they find themfclves already poflelTed. And 
they are apt to confider all others as much their in¬ 
feriors, and therefore expeft great regard and defe¬ 
rence (hoiiid be fhown thcin.~—Riches, when accom- 
pauied with a generous temper, command refpcA 
from the opportunities they give of being ufeful to 
others ; but they ufually elate the mind, and occafion 
pride. For as money is commonly faid to command 
all things, thofe who are pofTefTed of a large (hare of 
it, expcA others fliould be at their keck: fince they 
enjoy that which all defirr, and which moil perfons 
make the main purfuit of their lives to obtain.—But 
nothing is more apt to fwell the mind than power. 
This is ivhat all men naturally covet, even when per¬ 
haps they would not ufe it. But the views of fuch 
perfons are generally more noble and generous than 
of thofe who only purfue riches and the heaping up 
of money. A ilate contrary to thefe gives a contrary 
turn of mind; and in lower life, perfons difpofitions 
ufually differ according to their ftation and circum- 
ftanees. A citizen and a courtier, a merchant and a 
foldier, a fcholar and a peafant, as their purfuits are 
different, fo is generally their turn and difpofition of 
mind. 

It is the orator’s bufincfs, therefore, to confider thefe 
fevcial chafaAers and circumftancca of life, with the 
different bias and way of thinking they give to the 
mind; that he may i'o condu£l himfelf in bis beha¬ 
viour and manner of fpcaking, as will render him moil 
acceptable, and gain him the good eilcem of thofe 
whom he addreffes. ' 
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ters of admtrahlef r£vtar, and other fplendtd titles, TaventMu 
aferibed to eloquence by ancient writers. It lias in¬ 
deed been objefted by feme, that whatever high enco¬ 
miums may be given of this art by the admirers of it, 
it is however diltngenuous to deceive and impofc upon 
mankind, as thole feem to do, who, by engaging 
their paifions, give a bias to their minds, and take 
them off from the confideration of the truth ; whereas 
every thing (hould be judged of from the reafotia 
brought to fupport it, by tlie evidence of which it 
ought to Hand or fall. But iu anfwer to this, it may 
be confidered that all fallacy is not culpable. We 
often deceive children for their good ; and .phyficiatns 
fometimes impqfe on their patients, to come ata cure. 

And why, therefore, when perfons will not be pre¬ 
vailed with by reafon and argument, may npt an ora¬ 
tor endeavour, by engaging their pafiions, to perfuadc 
them to that which k for their advantage } Befidee, 

Quintilian makes it a,neceffary qualification of an ora¬ 
tor, that he be an Koneft man, and one who will not 
abufe his art. But fince thofe of a contrary charac¬ 
ter will leave no methods untried in order to carry 
their point, it is requifite for thofe who defigo well 
to be acquainted with all their arts, without which 
they will not be a match for them; as in military 
affairs it is highly advantageous for the general of an 
army to get hknfelf informed of^ all die defigns and 
firatagems of the enemy, in order to countcrad them. 

Indeed this pa)r|t of oratory is not oeecffary at ^ rimes, 
nor in all pbeei. .The'dictter prepared perfons are to 
confider truth, and a^ upon the evidence of it^ .jthc 
lefs occafion thete appears.for it. But the greater 
of mankind, either do not duly' weigh the force of ato 
giiments, or "fvj!*! fo aft agreeably to their evidence. 

Aad where this is tb^'me, that perfons wiff,4ieiihcr 
be convinced by reafon, pot moved,by, dii^npthiqinfy 
of the fpcaker, the only vl^Jeft to 
tioB, is to engage their pafficimi. , Jior 1^5piaff;0hs ar^ 
to the mind, what the w|aa is id a (hip s t^y%ov<,: 
and carry it forward ; ftpd he who is ^ifliou'tthem,^ 
in a manner without aft&H, dbll Welefp 
is nothing great or noble fo be ’p.erform^ ^^^aW|| fe, 
wherein the paifions are not conts^^,. 
therefore, who were for cipdicaring thjS'paifiml^^^lfn 
maintained a thing in itfelf jnipoifibl^kDd whieh^ if it 
was polfible, would be of the^'g^te^ pfojudice to man¬ 
kind. For while they appeared fueh fealous affertors 
of the government of reafon, thejn^ce left it any 
thing to govern ; for the authq|j^ of reafon is prin¬ 
cipally exercifed in ruling aud’iiimi^ring the pafiions, 
which, when kept in a due regulariqp, are the fprihgs 
and motives to virtue. Thus nope produces patience, 
and fear induftry ; and the like might he Ihowm of the 
reft. The paifions therefore are not to be extirpated, 
as the Stoics afferted, but put under the direction and 


Chap. VI. Of the Pajftons, 

It b necef- As it is often highly neceffary for the orator, fo it 
fsryithoufrh requires his greateft ikill, to eugage the paifions in his 
difficult, to intereft. Quintilian calls this the foul and ffmt of hit 
toereft rf* And, doubtlefs, nothing more difeovers its em- 
dte psf- minds of men, than this power to excite, 

fisns. appeafe, and fway their paifions, agreeably to the de- 
fign of the fpeaker. Hence we meet with the charac- 


conduA of reafon. Indeedl where they are ungovern¬ 
able, and refift the controul of reafon, they are, as 
fotne have fitly called them, diftafet of the mind; and 
frequently hurry inen into vice, and the greateft mif- 
. fortunes of life : juft as the wind, when it blows mo¬ 
derately, carries on the flvip; but if it be loo boifte- 
rous and violent, may overiet her. The charge theit«» 
fore brought againft this art, for giving rules to ta¬ 
il uence the pafiions, appears groundleis and unjuft; 
fince the proper ufe of the paifions is, not to hinder the 

excrcifc 
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Ind ian, excrcife of rcafon, but engage men to nfl; agreeably to 
reafon. And if an ill ufe be fometimei made of thi6> 
it 18 not,tbe fault of the art but of the artift. 

We wall here confider the paiTions, as they may be 
feparatcly referred, cither to dmonjiratiw, dtUhtra- 
tivf, or jtidicial difeourfes; though they ate not whol- 
at ly coniined to any of them. 

Of the pat I, To the Jemon/lraiive kind, we may refer jiy and 
nuw ^ haired, emidatton and contmpi, 

ferred to ^“3 elation of the mind, ariling from a fenfe 
demoHftra- of fome prcfcnt good. Such a reilcdion naturally 
tite dif- creates a pleafant and agreeable fenfation, wliich ends 
tourlm. a delightful calm and ferenity. Thii it heightened 
by a defeription of former evils, and a comparifon be¬ 
tween them and the prefent fLliciiy. Thus Cicero en¬ 
deavours to excite in the miads of bis fellow citizens 
the higheft fenfe of joy and delight at Catiline’s de¬ 
parture from Rome, by lepi-efeiitiug to them the im¬ 
minent danger which thrcaicncd both them and the 
city while he continued among them. 

Sorrow, on the contrary, is an uncafincfs of mind 
arillng from a fenfe of forac prefent evil. This paiTion 
has generally a place in funeral difeourfes. And it 
may be heightened, like the former, by comparifon, 
when any paft happinefs is fet in oppofition to a pre¬ 
fent cairiiiity. Ilcuce Ciccro aggravates the forrow 
at Rome Qcenfioned by the death of MetcUiu, from 
his charafler, and great fcrviccs to tlie public, while 
living. 

' Lvot excites us to efteem any perfon for fame ex¬ 
cellency, and to do him all the good iq our power. It 
ijLdifiingui(hcd from fritndjhip, whicb>js mutual j and 
tlTerefore love may continue ^dlwdfhip is loll; 

tost is, disc affedlion may remain ^n one fide. And 
wh^ we afilft a P'‘‘tfon fiom nsotherj^ive but to 
d kindneiB, Arillotle Callstliis^ooTw/iKi JLiove 
takes its variety tjf caufes. Generofity, be- 

hev 0 |(enc^/«ttj|[|grity, grtutitude, courtefy, and other 
foci^^irtifes', are great ihi^itements to love any one 
• ctnksed.’ilsf^ fucli qijalit'es!’'''And perfons generally 
hSilre tbfpft' wm •' liki 'difpulition with them- 

Terve/aislfcpurfuc.pe fame vie^ It is therefore the 
chk^l^^if a flatterer to fiiit hi’tpfelf in every thing to 
of’l^e perfon whofe good graces he 
. edmW. orator ^ould’excite this affedlion 

' towards any pdSjfian, jh.jj.S'proper to (how, that he is 
poireffed of at feift'^ome, u not all, of thefe agreeable 
qualities. WfelTie confpirators with Catiline were 
to be brought tflf Cicero was very fcnfible of 

the envy lie (houlff%Hitradt on that account, and how 
ncccfiary it was pk hisp to fecurc the love of the Ro¬ 
man fenate for hiS fupport and protection in that cri¬ 
tical jundture. And this he endeavours to do in his 
* ' fourth oration againtt Catiline, by reprefentmg to 

them in the moll pathetic manner, that all the la- 
bouis he underwent, the difficulties he conflided with, 
and the dangers to which he was expofed on that ac¬ 
count, were not for his own fake, but for t’ueir Cfety, 
quiet, and happinefs. 

Haired is oppofed to love, and produced by the 
contrary difpofitions. And therefore peifons hate 
thofe who never did them any injury, from the ill 
opinion they have of their bafe and vicious inclina¬ 
tions. So that the way to excite this paffion is 1 y 
fliowing that any one has committed fume heinous 
‘ 3 
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fad with an SB intent. And the more nearly afieded invention, 
perfons are by fuch adions, in what they account of 
the greateft concern, the higher in proportion their ha¬ 
tred rifes. Since life therefore is efteemed the moft 
valuable good, Ciccro endeavours to render Mark An¬ 
tony odious to the citizens of Rome, by deferibing bis 
cruelty. 

Emulation is a difquiet, occafioned by the felicity of 
another, not hicaufe he enjoys it, but becaufe we dc- 
firc the like for ourfelves. So that this paffion is in 
itfelf good and laudable, as it engages men to purfue 
thofe things which arc fo. Foi the proper objects of 
emulation arc any advantages of mind, body, or for¬ 
tune, acquired by Andy or labour. 

Emulation therefore is excited by a lively reprefen- 
tatiun of defirable advantages which appeal to be 
attainable, ^mm the example of others who are or 
have been pTOeffed of them. But where the felicity of 
aiiolher occafions an uncafinefs, not ftoni the w.int of 
it, but bccaufc he enjoys it, this palUon is called envy, 
which the ancients dcfcribe as a hideous monAei,. 
feeding upon itfelf, and being its own tormcntoi. 

AriAotle juAly obferves, that it nioA ufually afieds 
fuch perfons as were once upon a level v>ith thofe they 
envy. For moA men naturally think fo well of them- 
felves, that they arc uneafy to fie thofe «ho weic for¬ 
merly their equals advanced above tiiein. But, as this 
is a bafe and vicious paAion, the oiator is not to be in¬ 
formed how to excite it, but liow to leAen or rtinuve 
it. And the tt'cthod pteferibrj b) C'lctro fin tliispui- 
pofe is, to (how that the things rvhuh uccaiiuned it 
have not happened to the invit'd pelfon undeferved- 
ly, but ate the jull rcwaid of his induAiy or virtue ; 
that he dues not lo much consert them to his own pro¬ 
fit or plcafure, as to the benefit of others ; and that 
the fame pains and difficulties aic iieeiAaiy to jtiefcrve 
them with wdiich they were at (irA aequiied. 

Contimpt is oppofed to emulation, and aiifcs from 
mifcondiid in things not of themfilvis vieious: As 
where a perfon either ads below his Aatiun and rha- 
rade-r, or afieds to do that foi which he is not quali¬ 
fied. Thus Cicero’endi avours to expofe Ca-eilius, and 
bring him into contempt of the court, for pietending 
to rival him in the aceufatioii of Vetics, for \sliieh he 
was altogether unfit. 

2. 'Vo deliberative difeourfes may be referred year, of the psE. 
hope, nndijhame, ^ fions which 

Fear arifesfrom the apprelicnfion of fome great and “’■'T be re- 
impending evil. For the greated evils, while they 
appear at a diAance, do not mueh afled us. 
pci foils oocafion fear, who are pofTeAcd of power, 
cfpeci illy if they have been injured, or apprehend fo ; 
like'tife thofe who aie addided to do injurico, or who 
bear us an ill will. And the examples of others, who 
have fuffend in a like cafe, or from the fame peifuns, 
help to excite fear. From the cii cumAanees therefore 
either of the thing or perfon, it will not be difficult 
for the orator to oAer Inch arguments as may be pro¬ 
per to awaken this paffion. So DctnoAhencs, when 
he would perfuade the Athenians to put theinfclvcs in 
a condition «f defence agaiiiA King Philip, enumerates 
the feveral ads of lioAility alixady coniiiutted by him 
agaiiiA the ntighhouring Aates. And l-ecaufc men's 
private concerns gmiially more affed them than 
what relates to the public, it it proper fomi times 

to. 
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The contrary padioa to ftar it bitpi f which atife* 
either from a profpeA of fome future good, or the ap- 
prehenfion of fafety fromthofe tbinga which occafion 
our fear. Young perfona arc eaiiiy induced to hope 
the beil> from the vigour of their fpirits. And thofe 
who have efcaped former dangers are encouraged to 
hope tor the hke fuccefs for the future. The examplea 
of others alfo, efpecially of wife and coniiderate men, 
have often the fame good eifeA. To find them calm 
and fedate when expofed to the like dangers natu* 
rally creates confidence and the h<^s of famy. But 
nothing gives perfons fuch firmneis and fieadineft of 
mind under the apprehenfion of any dh^cadties, m a 
confeionfuefs of their own integrity tu^ innocence. 
Let dangers come from what quarter they will, they 
are heft prepared to receive them. They can calmly 
new an impending tempeft, obferve the way of its ap> 
proach, and prepare themfelves in the heft manner to 
avoid it. In Cu'cro’s oration for the Manilian law, 
he encourages the Roman citizens to hope for fucrefs 
againfi Mithridates, if'thcy chofe Pompey for their 
general, fram the many infiances of his former fac> 
cefles which he there enumerates. 

Shame arifes from the apprehenfion of thofe things 
that hurt a perfon’s charafter.,, Modejly has been wife¬ 
ly implanted in mankind by tlie great Author of na- 
lute, as a guardian of virtue, which ought for this 
reafon to be cherifhed with the greatefi care; becanfe, 
as Seneca has well obferved, if it be once loft, it is 
fcarce ever to be recovered.” Therefore the true caufe 
or foundation cf ihame is any| thing bafe or vicious ; 
for this wounds the charaifier, and will not bear re* 
fieftion. And he mufi arrive at no ftaall degree of 
infenfibility, who can fiand againft fuch a charge, if 
he be confcious to bimfelf that it is juft. Therefore, to 
deter perfons from vicious aftions, or to expofe them 
for the commiflion of them, the orator endeavours to 
fet them in fuch a light as may mofi awaken this paf- 
fion, and give them the greatefi uneafinefs by the re- 
fiedtion. And becanfe the bare reprefentation of the 
thing itfclf is not always fuificient for this purpofe, 
be fumrtimes enforces it by enlarging thej view, and 
introducing thofe perfons as witneiTes of the faft for 
whom they are fuppofed to have the greatefi regard. 
Thus, when fome of the Athenians, in an arbitration 
about certain ilands which had been referred to them 
by the contending parties, propofed it as the fhorteft 
way of deciding the controverfy, to take the poflef- 
fion of them in their own hands; Cydias, a member 
of the aflcmbly, to difTuadc them from fuch an unjufi 
aAion, drfired them to imagine themfelves at that 
time in the general afiembly of the fiitea of Gieece 
(who would all hear of it fliortly), and then cunfider 
how it was proper to a£t. But where perfons labour 
under an excefs uf modefty which prevents them from 
exerting themfelves in things fit and laudable, it may 
fometimes be neceffary to ihow that it is faulty and 
tU grounded. On the other hand, mmoAeJh% or impu¬ 
dence, which confifts in a contempt of fuch things at 
aficci the reputation, can never be too much dilcou- 
raged a'ld expofed. And the way of doing thk is 
to make ufe of fuch arguments as are mofi proper to 
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excite Aamc. We fatfe » inftMtfe of 

ii in Cicero’s fecond Philippics whetein he effixee thia 
character upon Mtrk Antony Arough every feeae of 
his life. >3 

4 ToJtuSeial difeemfes, ttiey be referred angir and Ot the psA 
lenity,jHj, mdipiatim. 

Anger is a refentmeut, occafioued by {hme afiront, 
or injury, done without any juft reafon. Now 
are more indiued to refect fuch a conduS, as theyeo^es. 
think they left deferve it. Therefore perfons 'of di- 
fiindlion and figure, who expedi a regard ihotild be 
paid to their character, can the left Mar any indica¬ 
tions of contempt. And thofe who are eminent in 
any profeffion or faculty, are apt to be offended if 
rencAions are call either upon their reputation or art. 
Magifirates alfo, and perfons in public ftationi, fome¬ 
times think it incumbent on them to refent indigni¬ 
ties for the fuppoit of their office. But nothing 
fooner infiames thia paffion, than if gqod Services are 
rewarded with flights and negledl. The infiance of 
Narfes, the Roman generm, is remarkable in this 
kind ; who, after he had been fuccefsful in his wars 
with the Goths, falling under the difpleafurt df the 
emperor Juftin, was removed from the government of 
Italy, and received by the emprefs with this taunt, 

7hat he mu/l ie ftni to weave among the girlt f which 
fo provoked him, that he faid he woidd weave fuch** 
web, as tliey would never be able to Unravel. And 
accordingly, he foon after bronght down the Loogo- 
bards, a people of Gemaany, into Italy; where they 
tied themfelves in thut part of the country, which nrom 
them is now csQed iJmhardy, (See Narsbs,) 
time and place in wbifffi an injury was done, and otiw 
circumftances thai«ttended it, may likewise contyib^e 
very much <'<‘1* ^Jiteoi^fa^l. Hence DenjofthetMta, in 
his oratiot/o"f mfi Midiat^ endeavours to aggmvute^^ 
injury of being ftruck bjr him, bo^ as be Wai^th^ 0 
magifirate, and becanfe dpiut'?^«< |«blie 
val. From hence it 8|gn>ars, 'that‘tite,perfo<^ii^O 
mofi ufually occafion thia paffioh are fuch' ait 
the rules of decency,^"eonteroa nad iuMt •oti ' 
oppofe their inclinaldi^s; as likewtfe the "" ‘ 
and thofe who violate the ties of frkndfiip 
favours with injuries. But when the o; , 
vours to excite auger, Wlj toa bjl W enKful itot^ mc- 
ceed due boqnds in aggrav^^l^ the charge, left what 
he ftiys appear rather to proceed firom'^ejudice, than 
a ftridt regard to the demerit of the ^moa. 

Lenity » the remiffion ofangeri. '’I'hc defigns of 
men'i actions are principally toheWgarded; and there¬ 
fore what is done ignorantly, or thrwgh inadvertency, 
is fooner forgiven. Alfo to acknosi^ge a fault, fub- 
mit, and aik pardon, are the ready means to take off 
refentment. For a generous mind is foon cooled by fub- 
miifion. Befidcs, he who repents of his fault, does real- 
ly give the injured party ftHne fatisfa^iioii, by punilh- 
ing himfelf; as all repeotnnee is attended with grief 
and uneafinefs of mind, and this is apt very much to 
abate the defire of reveUgCi As, on the contrary, no¬ 
thing is more provoking, that when the offender «i* 
ther audaciouily juftifies the fad, or confidently de¬ 
nies it. Men are hkewife wont to lay afide tbetr if- 
fentmenl, wbeti their adverfariis happen by fouae 
other means to fuifri what they ihuiL a fufficieUt fa- 
tisfwftion. Laitly, Eafy circutnfiancct, « lucky inet- 
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I, which'very tU fuit jhy aod t&cerfidatifi The 
qr, therrfuKi in order to «ilhs|% aid'fOi% tho 
enhids of hn auditors, wiU endeavour (h'.liPiO,their 
o^nton of Ute fault, and hy that meOha 10 
the edge of thehr refentwent. And to that {»il|loj^a it 
will be piopev either to reprefent that the thw% vnia 
not deftgned, or that the luirtjr is forry for H i or to 
mention his former fervicesi as ^fo to Ihow the credit 
and reputatioit which will be gained by a generous 
forgivencfs. And this Uft topic is very artfully 
wrought up by Cicero, in his addrefs to Cat&r, in fa¬ 
vour of Liganue. 

Pity arifes from the calamities of otberii'hy reileft- 
ing, that we ourfeWcs are liable to the ijshe mi«for- 
tuaest So that evils, confidered as the tommoQ lot of 
huitMn 'nature, are principally the caufe of pity. And 
this makes the diflerence between ftty and good v»dl, 
which arifes merely from a regard to the circumftances 
of thofe who want our afliftance. But conlidering 
the uncertainty of evety thing about us, be muft feem 
in a manner divefted ot humanity, who has no com- 
paffion for the calamities of others ; hnce there is no 
HffiifUop which happena to any mau, but either that, 
<iv feme other p« great, may fall upon himfelf, . But 
thofe perfons are ^emtisdly fooneft touobed with this 
pafeon, who have met With misfortuneithrmfelves. And 
by how much greater ihe diftrcfeitiNbehT howmuchthe 
perfon appears lefs deferring it| the‘tujpser pity does it 
eimtei i^r whiotf teafem, perficM m^inmally moft 
;d at the nusfurtUDtlt of and fi lends, 

pr'^fe of the l^eft figure and dhm^er. The oratiw, 
fe. order to excite th«#mater pity, will en> 
'ill||{^hrth,he!^fen the idei of the uilairiity, from the 
feljgra] un^mtfsUiUcts both of the thing itfclf and the 
peii^n who under A feie example of this 

bf fi^mCjcero*s 4 <'^fe^i;^Marsena, 6 'a/. 40 , &c. 
‘'-'iMliaSg as oppdfed to'pi^, it an uneafineft at 
‘~ ^'hmM^ier wbo,d^ not feem to deferve 
fefj^w only ex^R^l advantages, 'fuch 
ours, and the hk^;^r virtues cannot be 
oT thU pa 0 ion. ,Aril^jie therefore fays, 
‘and’inwgtuction g:Wrally to be found 
in the fame per^os, aud^ll^ both evidences of a good 
dtfpofition.” Nou> the'orator eacites this palhon, by 
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fioB, it is femettmes of ufiiltvoontpare the femur hap* 
py ftate of the pmfon whh ii^.prefeot cahimity t ib 
here, the gieeater indignation is raifed, by oomparinf 
Ins former mean mreumihtoees with bis prefent ai^ 
mneament: as Cicero does in the cafe of Vatinius. 

Thefe are the paf&ons with which ns orrtor in 
l^ckmlly coucerned. In addrelfing to which, aot 
Oldy the jpvateft warmth and force of cxpreiTtan ta of. 
ten necemry t but he muft likewife fird eudeavour to 
imprefs his own mind with the fame paffion he would 
excite in otheis. 

A man may convince, and even perfuade others to 
sA, by mere reafon and nrgnment. But that degree 
of eloquetM'n^ich gains the admiration of mSnluiid, 
and properymimominates one an orator, is never found 
without wsranth or palSon. Paifion, when in fuch a 
degree as to roufe and kindle the mind, without throw¬ 
ing u out of the poiTeillon of itfelf, is utuverfally 
found to exalt all the human powers. It lendtrs the 
mmd infinitely more enlightened, more penetrating, 
more vigorous and mafterly, than it is in its calm mo¬ 
ments. A man, adluated by a Arong pafilon, becomes 
much gieater than he is at other times, lit is confei* 
ous of moie Arcngih and force ; he utters greater len- 
timents, conceives higher defigns, and executes them 
with a boldnef', and a felicity of which on other occa- 
lions he could not tuink himfelf capable. But chicAy, 
with refpedt to pciluafion, is the power of paAion felt. 
AlmoA every man in paAion is eloquent. Then he is 
at no lofs for words and aiguments. He tianfmits to 
others, by a fort of contagious fymp.athy, ^he waiin 
fentiments which he feels ; hit looks and gcAuies are 
all perfuafivc) and natuie hcie Aiows herfclf infinitely 
more poweiiul than art. This lithe foundation of 
that juA and noted rule, St vu me Jere., dohndum tfl 
prmum tpft tibu 

The warmth, however, which we expiefe, mu A be 
fuitcd to the occaiion and the fubjedi ; for notliing can 
be more prepoAerous than an attempt to intioduci; 
gieat Vehemence into a liibjc&, which is either oi AigUt 
importance, or which, by its nature, requires to be 
treated of calmly. |A temperate tone of fpccch is that 
foi which there h moA f'cqucnt occafion ; and he who 
IS on every fubjefi paAionate and vehement, will be 
confidered as a biuAeicr, and meet with litiL regaid. 
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PART II. OF DISPOSITION. 


A S Invention fupplies the orator with ncceffaiy ma- 
tcnals, fo Difpofiiton dueds him how to place 
them III the moA proper and fuitable order. Diipofi. 
tion, therefore, confidered as a part of oratory, natu¬ 
rally follows invention. And what is here ciueAy in- 
tended by it is, the placing the fevml parts of a d.f. 
courfe in a juA method aniTdepeadence upon one ano¬ 
ther. 

WHteis are not all agreed in determining the parts 
of an oration; though the difference is rather in the 
manner of confidering them, than in the things thtm- 
felves. But Cicero, whom we {ball here foBoiv, mea- 
Voi. XIII. Part I. 
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tions fiv, namely, IntrodiiSien, Nm rattan, Ptapofum, 
Conjiniuttwn, Confutalton, and ConJuJion, 

Chap. I. 0/ the Intraduhhon, 

The defign of this is to prepare the minds of thelntroiicts* 
hearers for a fuitable reception of the remaining parts t>ro **^ 1 ) 
that arc to follow. And for this end, thiee things*^* *‘®'‘*** 
are requifitc; that the orrtoi gam the goad opinion 
his hearers, that he focure then attention, and give themaadleiis^ 
Come general notion of his fubje£i. ^ sad 

I. Good opinion. When the orator introduces hisf*i)<r4siii 
• j D difc..riigy« ^ 
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ZW^iti(ia.4lifc(mr& irith kk own ptetT^ ke jM|'W oweful to do 
it v'ith modeftyi and feem rather to extenuate hii vir¬ 
tues and ahilitiet, than to magnify them. And where 
the nature of the fobjeft may feena to require it, he 
urtll endeavour to Ihow, that Tome juft and good rea- 
fon mduced him to engage in it. We have a very &m 
example of thiv in Cicero’s oration for the poet Anlua 
Licintus Archias, which begins thus: ’* If I have any' 
natural genius, which I am fenfiblc is very fiuall, or 
any ability in fpeaJting, wherein* I own I have been 
very convcifant; or any fleiU acquired from the 
and precepts of the belt arts, to which my whole Uk 
has been devoted; this Aulus Licinius has, in a parti¬ 
cular manner, a right to demand of me the fruit of all 
thefe things. For as far back as I can remember, and 
call to mind what palTed in my youth tw'tbe preient 
time, he has been my chief advifer turn encourager 
both t» undertake and puriue this coufn of ftudies.”' 
When the orator lets out with the perfons of thofe 
to whom the difrou ie is made, it is nut unufual to 
ccmmeiid them foi their virtues, and thofe efpecially 
wliKt) have a mere immediate relation to the prefent 
fuhjett. Thus Cicero begins his oiatiun of thanks for 
the pardon of Marcellus, with an tnromuiin upon the 
miMnefs, clemency, and wifdom of Ca.far, to whom it 
was addreiled. But fomctiincs the oiatur cxpieiTes his 
gratitude for pad favours; an Cieero has done in his 
orations, both to the people and fenate of Romi*, after 
h s iv’luin from banillimcnt.—And at other times be 
dvciuics bis concern for them and their intered; in 
whieh manner Cicero begins his iourth oration againd 
Catiline, whuh was made in tbe fenate.” I per- 
ceisc (lays he) that all your countenances and eyes 
aie turned on me; 1 pciceivc that you arc fukcitous, 
not o’lly for your own danger, and that of the date, 
but foi mine l.kewifc, if that fhould be removed. Your 
atfedion for me is pleafant in inisfurtuiies, and grateful 
in fortow; but I adjure you to lay it alidc, and, for¬ 
getting my fafety, confidcr yourlelves and your chil- 
dun.” But in judicial cafes, both tbe charafter of the 
pi I fon v.hofe eaufe he erpoufe^, and that of the adverfe 
party Ilkewifo, furnilh the orator with arguments for 
eveitiiig the good will of his hearers: The former, by 
commcrr.oratmg liis virtues, dignity, or merits, and 
fometimes his rnwroitiincj and calamities. So Cicero, 
111 hi I defence of hlaccus, begins hu oration in com- 
mciidiiig him on the account of his fervices done to 
the public, tbe dignity of Ins family, and his love to 
li.s country. And Demollhe'iics, in his oration againd 
Miuias, fvt'. out with a iceilal of his vices, in oidei to 
recommend lus own caufc to the favourable opinion of 
the court. 

2. jfl/entian. On this head, Cicero fays, ” We 
fhall be heaid attentively on one of thefe three things ; 
if we piopofe what is great, tieccflaiy, or for the in- 
tered of thofe to whom the difeoutfe i< addreffed.” So 
that, accoiding to him, the topics of attention are 
much the fame with thofe of good opinion, when ta¬ 
ken frem the fuhjeA. And indeed, people are natu¬ 
rally led to attend either to thofe things or perfons 
of which they have entertained a favourable opinion. 
But ui Older to gain this point, tiie oiator fometimes 
thinks it proper to requtd tlie attention of bit audi- 
nice*. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Cluentins, af¬ 
ter havi”g diown tbe hciuoufiiefs of the charge againft 
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him, concludes his iftttodnAiflu Inj^he 
ner, fpeaking to tbfi Jttdgqs: *• Wherefove I entreat, ‘ 
that whih; 1 briefly and clearly ^eply to n charge of 
many years ftandiog, you will, according to your ufual 
cuflom, rive me a Kind and attentive hearing.” And 
again, iitnii fecond Philippic, addrelTuig hitnfelf to the 
fenate: But as 1 mud lay fomething for myfelf, and 
milny. things againd Mark Antony; one of thefe I beg 
of yon, that you will hear me kindly, while I fpeak 
for myfelf; nud the other I will uncu'rtake for, that 
when 1 fpeak againd him, you fliall hear me with at¬ 
tention.” But though the im^odudlion b| the mofl: 
ufual and proper place for gaining attention, yet the 
orator finds it convenient fometimes to quicken and 
excite his hearers in other paits of his difeourfe, when 
he obferves they flag, or has fomething of moment to 
offer. 

5. Some general account of the fubjeA of the dif- 
courfe. This is always ncceffary *, which the two Others 
are not. And therefore it mud be left to the pru¬ 
dence of the orator when to ufe or omit them as he 
{hall judge proper, from the nature of his difeourfe, 
the cirrumilance of his hearers, and how he ftands 
with them. But fume account of the fubjedh is what 
cannot be neglefled. For every one expends to be 
foon informed of the defign of the fpeaker, and whtt 
he propofes to treat of. Nor when tltey are all made 
ufe of, it is ncceffary they Ihould always dand hi the 
Older we have‘here placed them. Cicero fumetimes 
enters immediately upon his fubjedl, and introduces the 
other heads afterwards. As in his third oration 
againd Catiline, made to the body of the Roman 
people, which begins thus: ** You feC that the ft|te, 
all your lives, eflates, fortunes, wives and chi^en, 
and this fi.-it of tbegreated empire, the raofl.floWifh-* 
ing and beautiful city, having by the favour of Jhea- 
ven towards you, mid my labours, jcaiunfels, «nd din- 
geis, been this day refeued fr«(|i T^apfl (wpi 4 ** 
the very jaws of deftrudtihm, arej^iriflm^ond Kto 
to you.” And then be procee;ds to 
felf to their edeem and bviicvohmeev,#^, the 
ration of thefe benej^. , ay 

Thefe are the heads which comnonly ?wi«i^at^er‘ti]Ui>dne- 
for this part of a difeourfe. -But orators talution it not 
occafion frorti the'time, place, largeiw^jof Ure affem-*?’^*'*** 
bly, or forac other proper dreumdannef^io compliment 
their bearers, recommend themf^l^es, introduce thca^tofo^ 
fuhjedl upon which they are ahem upbeat. IndanCesmatter, if 
of each of thefe maybe met withjp|^reral of Cicero’s fundlhed 
orations. And fometimes they with feme com-^ 

paiifon, fimilitude, or other owa«||^, which they 
commodate to the occafion of tUeir difeourfe. Thus 
Ifocrates enters upon bis celebrated panegyric in praife 
of his countrymen the Athenians with the following 
comparifon: ” I have often wondeied what could be 
their defign who broiwht together tlu fe affemblics, and 
indituted the gymoautc fporta, to propofe fo great re¬ 
wards for bodily ftrengthy and to vouchfafe no ho¬ 
nour to thofe who napikd their private labours to 
ferve the public, and fo eultivated their minds as to 
be fervici able to others, to whom they ought to have 
diown greater regard. For although the fmtigtfa of a 
champion was doubled, no benefit would from thence 
accrue to others j but all enjoy the prudence of one 
man, who will bearken to his advice.” In fome cafes, 

orators 



» 
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pifpofitk »b.onit«iii» ]w« itamSs ta it mtii§ <»nil «rtfi4‘^ ^ uald^'H ‘ '^' 
' ’ of opetang tlieir fubje^ fWBWTC 

fiea« «po}o|^ 3 efar whutbeyMrsidMmtofiqF^ asidfcera 
to nitx it to the csadour of the heMetft fetjodj^ of it 
M they pleafe. Cicero appoart to hwre bifNW a perfeft 
msfter of thia art» aod ufed it with great Coaoeft. Thna 
in hia fevcnth Philippic, wbenheleemt to esifiivfii the 
greateft concern, left what he waa about to fOf ihotdd 
P^ve any offence to the fenate to whom howat fimdtt 
,ing: '* I (layehe) Who always declared for Mace, a^ 
to whom peace among ourfelres, as it it wifhed for by 
all good men, was in a particular manner defirable j 
who have employed all my induftry in the forum, in 
the fenate, and in the defence of my friends, whence 
1 have arrived to the higheft honours, a moderate for- 
tone, and what reputation I enjoy t 1 therefore, who 
owe what I am to peace, and without it coidd not have 
. been the perfon I am, be that what it will, for 1 would 
anvgite aothiag to myfelf t fpeak with concern and 
fear, how you will receive what I am going to fay; 
but I beg and entreat you, from the great regard I 
have always eaprefled for the fupport and advancement 
of your honour, tlut if any thing faid by me fhould 
U, nrft appear harfh or unfit to be receiv^, ybu will 
notwithnanding pleafe to hear it without offence, and 
not rejedit it tul 1 have eaptamed myfelf: 1 then, for 
I muft repeat it again, edio have alwaya ap|irpted of 
peace, and promoted it, am agunfi a peaee^lrttn Mark 
Aatony.^ ‘Phii is called itijmmttumt and may be ne* 
celfary, where a caufe is in i^blf dawblfdl, or may be 
thought fo from the reccjved notions C(f the hearers, 
cw^the imprefiions rirea^ made vpttv,, ifixem by the 
contrary fide. An heneft man wom not knowingly 
2e iu a bad caufe ; and yel(, through prevailing 
c> that may be fo ellcemCd which is not fo in 
In thefil (^s, therefore, great caution and 
t^noe are nwttShry to givo £icb a turn to things, 

^ tbat.^ww’tas my be leail: liable to 
" bOewafis it fooweimes bappeni that the 
‘ ; jfo much 4’fplrOfcd at the fubjift as the 

rule ieema wsry proper, when he 
|Ju|^e£i difplea{e4 the ohara&er of the 
sport it i and t^n thc perfon gives 

I jftould be helped by ^lule." 

* * 

IS, Narration. 

Matratioa 1*" oratoTjtavllilr* prepared his hearers to receive 
brine* bis dlfcourfes w4l%Meandour and attention, and ac- 
wjrd all qnainted them W^'bia general de%n in the intro- 
dudUon, before He pHXWrds dire^ly to hia fubjeA, 
often finds it neceifi^ to give fomc account of whal 
kthdrproiptrceded, accompanied, or followed upon H. And 
for ud M- this he does in owr to enlarge the view of the parti* 
order,cular point in difputc, and pkee it in a clearer light. 

"J This is caUed narration } which is • reciud of fome- 
hia ^**9^ done, in tlu order and maiinen>i« which it was 




* juft or a Hence it is eafy to perceive whot diafe things 

llKHiglight.are which properly enter into a nartation. And fu^ 
aw the caufe, manner, time, place, and confequences 
• of an a&ion i with the temper, fortune, views, abib* 
• ty, afibciates, and other cireumftances of thofe con* 
ceraed in it. Not that of thefe particubrt is ae* 
Ceffary in every narration: but fo manpr of them at 
Imft as are requifite to fet the matter in a juft light. 


'•rv m 
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faft, the oistoe does notcomeot hbnfelf with ftiA an * 
account of it as is hardy ful^eient to render what he 
fays intelligihle to his hearers f but deferibes it in fo 
ftrong and lively a manner, as may give the greneft 
evidence to his relation, and make the deepeft impref* 
fioa upon their minds. And if any part of it appdarr 
at prneat lefs probable, he promiles to elear up aod 
temove any remaining doifots in the progrefs of hia 
£fo<mrfe. For the foundation of his reafening sftfi> 
wards is laid hi the narration, from whence be takes 
bis arguments for the confirmation. And therefore it 
is a matter of no fmall importance that this part be 
well managed, fince the fuccefa of the whole difeourfd 
fo much d«|e^ upon it. See NaaaATion. 

There am^p^ properties required in a good narra* 
tiott } tlut &ort, clear, probable, and pleafant. 

I. The ir*^ of a narration is not to be judged 
of barely from its length: for tliat may be too long, 
which contains but a little; and that voo fiiort, vhich 
comprehends a great deal. Wherefore this depends 
upon the nature of the fubjed, fince fome things re* 
quire more words to gi^ve a juft rcprefcntatiun of them, 
and others fewer. That may pioperly therefore be 
called a Jkort narration, which contains nothing that 
could weU have been omitted, nor omits any thing 
which was neceflary to be faid. Now, in older to 
avoid both thefe extremes, care ihould be taken not 
to go farther back in the account of tilings, nor to 
trace them down lower, than the fiibjcA requires ) to 
fay that only in the general, which does nut need a 
more particular explication ; not to afltgu the caufet 
of things, when it is enough to (how they were done ; 
and to omit fuch things as are fuiiiciently nndiiftood, 
from what either preceded, or was coiHcqiu nt upon 
them. But the orator (hould be careful, left, while 
he endeavours to avoid prolixity, hr run into obfeu* 
rity. Horace was very fcnfible of this danger, when 
he faid, 

By ftriving to be fliort, I grow obfeure. 

a. Ptrjhieuity, This may juftly be efteemrd the 
chief excellency of language. For as the defign of 
fpccch is to communicate our thoughts to others, that 
muft be its greateft excellence which contributes muft 
to this end; and that, doubtlefs, is perfpicuity. As 
pcrfpicuity therefore is requifite in all dilcourfe, fo it 
18 particularly fcrviceablc in a narration, which con* 
taint the iubftance of all that is to be faid afterwards. 
Wherefore, if this be not fuificiently underftood, much 
lefs can thofe things which receive their light from it. 

Now the following things render a narration clear and 
plain : Pioper and fignificant words, whofe meaning 
11 well known and determined; (hort fcntences, though 
full and explicit, whofe paits are nut ptrplexed, but 
placed in tlicir juft older; proper particles to join the 
fentcDccs, and (how their connexion and dependence 
on each other; a due regard to the order of time, and 
other cireumftances uecefTary to he expreffed; and, 
laiUy, fuitable tranfitions. 

5. ProlaMity. Things appear probable when the 
caufes afligned foe them appear natural; the manner 
in which nicy are defeubed is eafy to be conceived ; 
the conrequencca are fuch as might be expefted; 
the dharamen of the perfons are Juftly rrprefented ; 

3 D a aod 
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ptipoficion. u )(3 tbe w|w^ aceouat k «e8 wit^ 

"'"» - ■■ itfelft «d i^eable to the ^cral ojimbn. Simpli* 
city Ukewife in the manner of rektiiig a fa£t, as well 
u in the ftyle, without any refenre or appeal ance of 
art, contribute* very much to it( oredibutty. For 
truth loves to appear naked and open, ftript of all 
eoloutmg or difguife. The confptracy of Catiline 
was fo daring and extravagant, that no one but fuch 
a defperado could ever have nndertaken it with any 
hopes of fuccefs. However, Cicero's account of it to 
the fenate was fo full and exad, and fo well fuited to 


r d "t Y.^ . - ’ rartit 

other provoh*(|,>iybj|y think they have anatoortBuitj Difjiofitlwj. 
to feiae Afia. daily hrvught from tholev—' 

parts to worthy' l^fSemen of the et^ueftrian order, 
who have large ^ntaitna there in farming your reve* 
nues: they acquahit me, at friends, with the date of 
the ptiblto i^urs, tad danger of their own { that many 
viUagea iq fiithynia, which is now your province, are 
hunt dhtm t thiU the kingdom of Ariohaezanes, which 
borders tnon your revenue*, is entirely in the enemy's 
{lower; that LncuIIu*, after feveral great vi^rie*, ia 
withdrawn from the war f that he who fuececdi him 


the character of the perfon, that it preren..ly gained 
credit. And therefore, when, upon the concluuon of 
Cicero’s fpcech, Catiline, who was prefent, imme* 
diately Hood up, and dtlired they would not entertain 
filch hard thoughts of him, but confider how much his 
family had always been attached totheimblic intered, 
and the great iervices they had done the date j their 
refentment rofc fo high, that he could not be heard : 
upon which he immediately left the city, and went to 
his alTuciatcs. 

4. The lad thing required in a narration is, that it be 

e inl and etstertainin^. And this is more difficult, 
ife It docs not admit of that aci urate compolition 
and pompous drefs which delight the ear, and recom> 
tnend fome other parts of a difcouife. Tor it certain¬ 
ly requires no fmall /kill in the fpeaker, while he en¬ 
deavours to exptefs ereiy thing in the mod natural, 
plain, and eafy manner, not to grow flat and tirefome. 
For (^intilian's icmaik is very juft, that “ the moil 
experienced oiators find nothing m eloquence moiC 
difficult, than what all who hear it faney they could 
have faid themfclves.” And the reafon of this feems 
veiy obvious. For as all art is an mutation of natuie, 
the nearer it refemhles that, the more perfe'id it ia in 
its kind. Hence unexperienced pet funs often ima¬ 
gine that to be eafieft which fuits bell with thofe na¬ 
tural ideas to which they have been accuftomed; till, 
upon trial, they are convinced of their miftake. 
Wherefore, to render this part of a dtfcourfc pleafant 
and agreeable, recourfe muft be had to variety both 
in the choice of words and turns of the expreffion. 
And therefore queftions, admirations, interlocutions, 
imagery, and other familiar figures, help very much to 
diverfify and enliven a narration, and prevent it from 
beronung dull and tedious, efpecially when it is carried 
•n to any confidcablc length. 

The ulMof Having given a biief account of the nature and pro- 

lumtion. perties of a nai ration, we lhall now proceed to confider 
the ufes of it. 


it not able to manage it { that all the alhet and Ro¬ 
man eitiaent wifti and defire the command of that war 
may be giveu to one particular perfon ; and that he 
alone, and no othei, is dreaded by the enemies. You 
fee the ftate of the cafe ; now confider what ought to 
be done.” Here is an unhappy feene of affairs, which 
feemed to call for immediate redrefs. The caufii* and 
and reafon* of it are affigned in a very probable i»|int>er, 
and the account well attefted by perfons of ohara^er 
and figure. And what the coulequences would be, if 
not timely prevented, no one could well be ignorant. 
The only probable remedy fnggefted in general is, the 
committing that affair to one certain perfon, which 
he afterwaids {hows at hiigc could be no other than m 
Pumpey. But in Cicero's defence of Milo (which ia 
of the juditial kind), the defign of the narration, 
which it greatly commended byvguintilianiis to prove 
that, in the combat between Cludiu, and Milo, the 
former was the agm^or. And in order to make this 
appear, he give* aTummary account of the conduA of 
Clod IQS the {ureceding year $ and from the courfie ci 
his adlions and bi^avionr, Ihows the inveterate hatxpd 
he bore to Milo, who obftruflcd him in bis wicked 
defign*. For which'laufe he had often threautstti& tq' 
kill him, and given out that he {houtd not live be* 
yond fneh a time: and accordingi^y he went frbjn 
Rome without any other app^tant tetkfon, but that he 
might have an oppottunky tde hh^ k a conye» 
nient pi ice near his own boufi^ W whi^ he 
Milo was then obltgi !4 to jfiafs,^ was in t^ fiss 
nate that day, where ^ilaid till tbeg>bl^e then 
went home, andafterikurdB fet fbrwoird tm h(w|i^ney, ' 
When he came l«i the placq in tvbkffi h* bd 
affaulted, Clodina appeared, every ptepattld foe 
fuch a detign, being on hoidg|i|ipk, and lidded with 
a company of defperatS rtmiiiis ready to execute hia 
commands j whereas Milo was with hi* vftfe in a cha¬ 
riot, wrapped up in hia cloak, and attended with fer- 
vants of both fexes. . IHiefi! Weee. atl circuifcftancea 


Laudatory orations are ufually as it were a fort of 
continued narration, fet off and adorned with florid 
language and fine images proper to grace the lubjedl, 
which IS natuially fo well fitted to afford pleafure and 
entertainment. Wherefore a {epai..<.e narration is 
more fiilteii to dehherative and juiu,al difcotiifes. In 
Cicero’s oration for the Mamhan law (which is of the 
former kind), the defign of the narration is to iliow 
the Roman people the neceffity of giving Pompey the 
command of the army againft King Mithridates, by 
reprefenting the natuie of that war, which is done in 
the flowing manner: “ A great and dangerous war 
(fays hO thicatens your revenues and allies from two 
very powerful kings, Mithiidates and Tigianesi one 
of whom not bci >g purfued after his defeat, and the 


which preceded the faA. And aa'to the adion itfelf, 
with the event of it, the atlAek, at Cicero fays, was 
begun by the attendants of Clodiusfiom a higher 
ground, who lulled Milo’s coachman; upon which 
Milo, throwing off hia clpak, leaped out, and made a 
brave defence agaittft‘Rodim’s men, who were got 
about the chariot Ck>du)*, in the heat of the 
fkirmiih, giving tmft Htb waa killed, was himfelf 
flam by roe fervints Mfto, to avenge, as they 
thought, the death of thmr maftcr. Here feemt to 
he all the requifites proper to make this account cre¬ 
dible. Cludius’s open and avowed hatred of Milo, 
which proceeded fo far as to threaten hii life { the 
time ot his leaving Rome} the convenience of the 
plaice} hi* habit and company fo different from thofe 
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pUpofit^n. of MTilo t joined until tii«> 4 »*dwn 4iili^^br of t atoll 
''profligate and ^ndflciotw t*rut«l4 IH>t^ut render 
It very prob<iblc that he iia^i. ilcttslM ibM; 4e%n to 
kill Milo. And which of the^'b<|gan,'the attack 
might very reafonably be CKditrd tfie' advanced 
ground on wliirh Olodiut tad ht« tncti WK jplacedf 
the death of Mdo’a coachdian at tlie b^’Miinrvi^'idid 
combat; the Ainnitb afterwarda at t)^ ohanMf altd> 
the reafoQ of Clodiua't own death at tafti vehidhMdoei 
not apnear to have been intended, tiU he bad given out 
that Milowaa killed. 

Bnt a diftindl and feparate narration is not always 
neOefliry in any kind of difcourfe. For if the matter 
be well known before, a fet and forma! narrative will 
be tedious to the hearers. Or if one party has done 
it already, it is needlefs for the other to repeal it. 
But there are three occafioni efpecially, to which it 
may feetfl very requifite: when it will bring light to 
the fubjed} when diflerent accounts have already been 
given out concerning it; or when it hat been mifre* 
prefented by the adverfe party. If the ppint in con* 
troverfy be of a dubious nature, or not fufficicntly 
known to the hearers, a diftinfl account of the matter, 
witii the particular circumftances attending it, mull 
be irery fervicedblc, in order to let them into a true 
ftate ox die cafe, and enable them to judge of it with 
greater certainty. / 

Moreover, where the 



where the oppoSte -farjty liM fet the 
falfe by eriiiM and invidious 
turn, or loaded it with any odioiq^qwcttin&ancet, it 
feemr ao lefs necelTary that endeay<wl|!t,%ould be ufed 
>to remoire any iU imprdRlona, wb^’wbmdfc might 
reauiin. upon fhe minds of the hoii^, by a, different 
ai^d&ore favonridde rejMtfeiitatiOni. And if any thing 
-.ea^be filled upon to make yhe contrary account ap* 
p^ abhttd or tmftedible, ought particularly to be 
-reatarkad. Cicero,, ia hts defence Of SeatUa 

'Rofeio*/ tf^wy mdea diftint from 

''l^e air cbtcrged with having killed 

fajiwtheyllu^*. (fttys be), while Sextus Ro* 

I^Kwila' and tbia.lKtas Rofeius [iir ae- 

^ Sextus RofclulJ^^'ras killed 
'i'Itt ooM^tt,ntPalatini^retaimng.|mni fupper. 

I fii^ethcrjf can be oq 'd^tmt who ought 
to t^wfpe^d^ oT the murdar. And, were not the 
thing plain ofi itielF, this farther fufpicion to 

fix it upon thO profect^orV that, after the fad was 
committed, omt Mai^s Giaticia, an obfrure fellow, 
the freedman, ditnt, gnd familiar, of this Titus Ro* 
feius, Srfl carried tkO atcount of it to Ameria, not to 
the ion of the deoeaf«^, but tu the houfe of Titus 
Capito hit enemy with more fo the lame ptirpofe. 
But what we bmig it for is, to ihow the uk which 
Cicero makes of this narration for retorting the crime 
upon the profecutora. 

But the orator fhould he very careful, in conduding 
this part, to avoid every thing which riMty pr^udice the 
caiife he efpoufes. Falfebood, and a nifreprefentation 
of fads, are not to bejuflified; bnt ao one ia obliged 
to fay Utofe things which may hurt himfelf. We (mU 
juft mention one inftance of this from Cicero, where 
M has fhown great ikill in this refped, in pleading 
before Cafar for the pardon of Ligarius, who had 
joined with Pompey in the civil war. Fur Ligarius, 


baringg^Ofljpo&bao 
enemy to Cadkr, and'fis liffiMmicd by C*|fiW>'l|irtI<df j 
Cicero very anfuUy endeaWiun in his narration to 
take .oST the force of this charge, by fhowtng, that, > 

when the war firft broke oin, he lefuted to mg^e in 
it I which he would not have done, had he borne any 
perfpttal hatred to CaefaK ** ^intus Ligarius (fays 
peh before there was any fufpicion of a war, went into 
Alrica as a legate to the proeonful Caiua Confidiui^t 
in which he fo approved tumfelf, both to the Roman 
cilMtena and allies, that, when Confidius left the pro* 
vince, the inhabitants would not be fatisfied he fhould 
leave the government hi the hands of any other per* 
fon. Therefore Quintus Ligarius haring excufed him* 
felf in vaiqfor fome time, accepted of government 
againft hhi^lril^t which he fo managed during the 
peace, that the citixens and allies were greatly * 
pleaf^^ with nis inte^ity and jaftice. The war broke 
out on a fudden, which thofc in Africa did not hear 
of till it was begun: but upou the news of it, partly 
through inconiiderate hafte, and partly from blind < 
fear, they looked out for a leader, firft for their own 
fafety, and then as they were aftefled ; when Ligarius, 
thinking of home, and defirous to return to his Mends, 
would not be prevailed on to engage in any affairs. 

In the mean time, Publius Accius Varus, the pnetor, 
who was formerly governor of Africa, coming to Uti* 
ca, recourfe was immediately had to him, who veiy 
eagerly took upon himfelf the government; if that 
can be called a govertinum, which was conferred on a 
private man by the clamour of the ignorant multitude, 
without any public authority. Ligarius, therefore, 
who endeavoured to avoid every thing of that kind, 
ceafed to afl foon after the arrival of Varus." Here 
Cicero ends his narrative. For though Ligarius after* 
wards joined with Fompey’s party, yet to have men* 
tioned that, which was nothing more than what many 
others had done, whom Csefar had already pardoned; 
could have ferved only to increafe his difpleafure 
againft him. And therefore he doubtlefs (bowed great 
(kill in fo managing his account, as to take off the main 
force of the acculation, and by that means make way 
for his pardon, which he accordingly obtained. 

Chap. III. Cy the Propojttkn. 

In every juft and regular difcourfe, the fpeakerity.),^ nrcao 
intention is to' prove or illuftrate fomething. Andiitronisa 
when he lays down the fubje^l upon which he defigns ladt 
to treat, in a diftin£l and exprefs manner, this is called vaprri* 

^opojitmn. “ 

Orators ufc feveral ways in laying down the fobjcfl^o^ihe 
of their difeourfes. Sometimes they do it in one gc- lubiefi co> 
neral propofition. We have an inftance of this in which so 
Cicero's fpecch to the fenate, the day after C®far was®rator 
killed (as it is given us by Dion Caflius), in which' 
bis defign was to perfuade them to peace and unani¬ 
mity. “ This (fays he) being the ftate of our affairs, 

I think it neceifary that we lay afide all the difeurd 
and enmity which have been among us, and return 
again to our former peace and agreement.” And 
then he proceeds to offer his reafons for this advice. _ 

At other times, to give a clearer and more dtftinift; 
view of tkeir difcourfe, they fubjoin to the propofitiom 

the 
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the gttrtral be>d« of ttvwaent tbfyendea* 

'»■'■'rour to ^port it, Tbi« method C^ro ufes in iiti 
feventh Fhuippic* where he lay*, “ I who have alwaya 
commended and advifed to peace, am againft a peace 
with Mark Antony. But why am 1 averfc to peace i 
Becaufe it is bafe, becaafe it is dangerous, and becaufe 
it is impraAicable. And I befeech you to bear me 
with your ufual candour, while I make out thefe three 
•9 things.” 

^Vlwnthe But when the fubjcA relates to feveral diiTerent 
fuhjea re- things, which require each of them to be feparately 
I^J^^laid down in diftinA propoiitions, it is called a parti- 
things, > though fome have made two kinds of partition, 

requires to One of which they call /epa-ation, and the other enu- 
he laid miration. By the farmer of thefe, the orator fhows 
down in in what he agrees with lus adverfary, aqd wherein he 
Slfns'uin the cafe formerly mentioned, 
M^slkd s a perfon accufed of facrilege for ile^ng private 
partihm. money out of a temple, he who pleads for the defen¬ 
dant fays, “ He owns the fa£i; but it being private 
money, the point in qucdion is, Whether this be facri¬ 
lege ?” And in the caofe of Milo, Cicero fpeaking of 
Clodius, fays, “ The point which now conies before 
the court, is not, Whether he was killed or not; that 
vre confefs: but. Whether jullly or unjuftly.” Now 
in reality hetc is iio parution, fince the former branch 
of the propofition is what is agreed upon, and given 
up ; and confcquently it is only the latter that remains 
to be difputcd. It is called enumeration, when the ora¬ 
tor acquaints his hearers with the feveral parts of his 
difeourfe upon which he defigiis to treat. And this 
sdoiie, properly fpeaking, is a partition. Thus Cicero 
Bates bi4 plea in his defence of Muixna: '* 1 perceive 
the accufjtion confiBs of three parts: the BrB refpe^ts 
the conduA of his life; the fecond his dignity; and 
the third contains a charge of bnbeiy.” 

There are thiec things requifite in a good parti¬ 
tion ; that It be Jbort, complete, and coniiB but of a few 
membert. 

A partition is faid to be Jhort, when each propoB- 
tion contains in it nothing more than what it cecelTary. 
So that the brevity here required is different from that 
of a narration ; for that confifts chiefly in things, this 
in words. And, as C^intilian juBly obferves, brevity 
feems very proper heie, where the orator dots not fhow 
what he is then fpeaking of, but what he defigns to 
difeourfe upon. 

.^gaiii. It ought to be complete and perfefl. And 
for *his Old, caie muB be taken to omit no neceflkry 
part in the enumeration. 

But, however, there (liould be as few heads as is 
confiBent with the nature of the fubjem. The ant lent 
rhetoi iciaiis prefenbe three or four at the mod. And 
we do not remember that Cicero ever exceeds that 
number. But it is certain, the fev < r they are, the 
better, provided nothing necefl'ary be omitted. For 
too large a numbti is both difficult of rete ition, and 
apt to introduce that confuiion which paitition is de- 
figticd to prevent. 

Hitherto we have been fpeaking only of thofe heads 
into which the fubjefi or general argument of the dif¬ 
eourfe is at firft divided. For it is fometimes conve- 
aient to divide thefe again, or at leaB fume of them, 
into feveral parts or niemberB.. And when this hap¬ 
pens, it is bcB done, as the fpeakcr conies to each of 
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them in the order jat firft lu4 down i bv which means Difpofitim. 
the memory of the hearers will be lefs burdened than * ■'^** 
by a multitude of particulars at one and the fame time. 

Thus Cicero, in bis oratum for the Manilian law, com- 
pnfes what he defigns to fay under thice general heads. 

Firft (fays he) I Ihall fpeak of the nature of the 
war, then of its greatnefs, and laAIy about the cltoice 
of a general.” And when he comes to the firft of 
thefe, he divides it again into four branches j and 
Blows, how much the glory of the Romans, the 
fafety of their allic.s, their greateft revenues, and the 
foi tunes of many of their ciuxens, were all concerned 
in that war.” The fecond head, in which he confiders 
the greatnefs of the war, has no divifiun. But when 
he comes to the third head, concerning the choice of 
a general, he divides that Idscwife into four puts) 
and ihows, that fo many virtues are neceffary in a con- 
fummate general, fnch a one as was proper to have 
the management of that war, namely, Jitll in military 
etffcnrs, rout age, authority, and fuccefs : all which he at¬ 
tributes to Pumpey. And this is the feheme of that . 
celebrated oration. 

This fubdividing, however, ihould never have place 
but when it is ablolutrly neceffary. To fpiit a fubje£l 
iato a great many minute parts, by divifions and fub- 
divifions without end, has always a bad effect in fpeak- 
ing. It may be proper in a logical treatife ; but it 
makes an oration appear hard am dry, and unnecef- 
farily fatigues the memory. In a fermon, there may be 
three to fire, or fix heads, including fubdivifions; &1- 
dom ihould ther< be mote, 

Further, Some divide their fubjed into two parts, timtive 
and propofe to trtat upon it negatively and p^tively fonSfa&. 
by Blowing firft what it is not, and then wfiat it is. Jf” 

But while they are employed to prove what it is * 

they arc not properly treating upon that, but forte-™ 
thing elfe; wbch feems as irregular as it if uoimcef- 
fary. For he who proves what a thing is, doet'Ut the 
fame time ftiow what it is naif. Hawercr, in fa^fti ^ v 
there is a fort of divifion by affiamatiop and< nega|inn, 
which may fometimes be convemeutiy ufed. As if u 
perfon, charged with killing another, fi^tild thus ftate 
hi# defence s 1 had done r^ht if I had'HOei^l^k^ hut 
1 £d not kill him- Here indeed, if the latter can be 
plainly made to appear, it may feem needlefs to infift 
upon the former. But if that cannot be fo fully prov¬ 
ed, but tbere may be room left for fufpiriun, it may 
be proper to make ufe of both: for ail perfons do 
not fee things in the fame light, and/ he who believes 
the fa6i, may likewife think ^ jnft} while he who 
thinks it unjuft, may not b^ieye it, but rather fup- 
pofc, had it really been committed by the party, he 
would not have denied it, fiucc he looked upon it as 
defenfible. And this method of nroceeding, Quinti¬ 
lian compares to a cuftom often ufed in traffic, when 
perfons make a large demand at firft, in order to gain 
a reafonable price. Qicero ufes this way of reafoning 
in his defence of Mlb ; but in the contrary order ; 
that is, he firft anfwisrs the charge; and then Juft.fies 
the fad, upon the fufipofition that the charge was 
true. For he proves, firft, that Cludius was the ag- 
greflbr; and not Milo, as the contrary party had ai- 
lertcd 1 and then, to give the greater advantage to hia 
caufe, he proceeds to Blow, that if Milo bad been the 
aggrefibr, it would however have beeu a glorious ac¬ 
tion 
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Dif^nfi'ian tioit to tAt off fuch an abandoned wretch, who wie 
n »t only a common enemy to inaakiad, but had like* 
wife o<ten threatened his life. 

A good andjull paitition it attended with confidcr- 
able udvantayes. For Jt gives both light and orna¬ 
ment to a difcourfe. And it is alfo a great relief to 
the hearers, who, by means of thefe ftops and refts* 
are niiii.li better enabled to keep pace with the fpeak- 
er without confufion, and by caftmg their thoughts 
either way, from what has been fatd, both know and 
are piepared for what is to follow. And as ptifons, 
in travelling a road w'ith whiih they are acquainted, 
go on with gicater pleafure and hfs fatigue, becaule 
they know how far it is to their journey’s end ; fo to 
be apprifed of the fpeaker’s defign, and the •eteial 
parts of his diA oui fe which he p* opofts to treat on, 
contributes very much to reltevc the hcaier, and ke’ep 
Up bis attention. Tins muft appear very ceiJent to 
all who confider how difficult it is to attend long and 
clofely to one thing, efpetially when we do not know 
how long it may be before we are like to be leleafed. 
Whereas, when we arc beforehand acquainted with 
the fehem'e, and the fpenker piocecds regulatly from 
one thing to another, opportunity is given to cafe the 
mind, by relaxing the attention, andtccalling it again 
when neceffary. In a feimon, or in a pleading at 
the bar, few things are of greater coofeqvience than 
a proper or happy divifioo.i It fitould he ftodied with 
much accuracy and care ; for if one take a wrong 
method at fiiit fetting out, it will lead him allray in 
all that follows. It wtB reader th* whole difcouifc 
cither perplexed or lan^id $ and thbbgh the hcaieis 
may not be able to tcU where Uki fanlt or diforder 
lie^ they will be fenfiblc there a diforder fume- 
wh^f, and find themfelves little afieeted by what is 
fpoken. The French writers of fcitnons ftutfy neat* 
nefa and elegahee in the diviiian of their iubjeiiis 
. much tnotd th^ the Eogliih oo; whofe dillnbutions, 

!•“ '^® titeogh fenfilw «nd jgifft yet are often inaiulicial and 
twbpfe. • ' - 

IV. Of Cettfrmatien. 

Cgitfirma- TkV mtor having acquainted his hearers, in the 
tion u uled proportion, with, the fobjedt cm which he dufigns to 
the sr- difcourfe, ufually proceeds either to prove 6r iilullrate 
l»auSi**4n *here laid down. For fomc difcourfcs 

d^we require nothing more than an enlargement ci illultra- 
albbjeft. tion, to fet theta in a pi oper light, and recommend 
them to the hearers i for which reafon, likewife, 
they hare often no ififtintt propolition. But where 
arguments are brought in tlefence of the fubjedl, this 
is propedly cenfrmation. For, as Cicero defines it, 

« ronfirmatiun is that which gives pi oof, autlioiily, 
and fupport to a caufe, by reefoning.” And for this 
end, if any thing in the propofition feems ohfeure, or 
liable to be mifunderftood, the orator firlt takes caie 
to explain it, and then goes on to offer fuch aigumtiits 
for the proof of it, and reprefent them in fuch a 
light, as may be moft proper to gain the affeiit of hit 
hearers. 

But here it is proper to obferve, that there arc 
different ways of reabning fuited to diffetent arts. 
The mathematician treats his fubjid after another 
manner than the logician, and the otator in a me- 
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thod different from them 'both. Two methods ofDifpefliaws. 
reafon ing are employed by orators, the /ytUhtik tud ' 
analytic, 

1 . Every piece of fynthctic reafoning may be re-Synthetic 
folved into a fyllogifm or feriea of fyllogifms, (fee 
OK.) Thus we may reduce Cictro’s argument, by^^^ 
which he endeavours to prove that Ciodius affaultfd,®j”_, 

Milo, and not Milo Clodius, to a fyllogifm iii thisg.ii.i or fe-* 
manner: rWt of fyllo. 

lie <tocu the oigrejor, eohofe advantage if woe te Ml fde^*^** 

other. 

Bat ft euai the advantrge of Chdius to Ml Mdo, and not 

Milo to hit h'ttt. 

Therefore flodwt <wat the aggrejor, er he qffanlled 

MUo, r f. 

The thing to be proved was, that Cloduis ainiulted 
Mdo, which tboicioie comes in the coiielufion : and 
the Aigumiiit, nby which it is piove’d, is taken fiom 
the head of piofit oi aiKantage. Thus tl'e logieian 
would treat this argument; and if eithci of the pre- 
mifes were qucflione’J, he w'oiilJ fuppoit it with ano¬ 
ther fyllogilm. But this Ihoit and diy way of rea- 
foiuug does nut at all full the or.itor : who not only 
for vaiiety changes the older of the paits, bei,iiiiung 
fometimcs with the nuuor, and at othei tunes with the 
conclufion, and ending with the m.ijor ; hut bkewife 
clothes each pait wjth fuch ornaments of espuffion 
as are prepci to mlivcn the fubjirl, .uid under it 
more agreeable anU entertain ug. And he fuquently 
ftibjoins, cither to the majoi propofition, or muiui, 
and foinetiiiies to both, one or in iie aiguraents to flip, 
poll them 5 and peihaps ethers to conhim oi illufliatc 
them as he thinks it rtqu'hte. Thtiefoic, as a logi¬ 
cal fyllogifm coriiiHs of three paits or propolitions, 
a I'hetoiieal fyllo; im ficquently contains four, and 
many tim«s Cte puts. And Cicero rcckoas tlm lafl 
the moft loinpkti. But all that is laid lu eoiifiim.t- 
tion of cith^i of the premilis is aceounted hut as oue 
part. This will appear inoie evident by examples; 

By a fhoit fyllogifm Citcio thu. pioi.S, tint the 
Carthaginians weic not to be tiulled ; “ Tliofr who 
have often dcieived us, by violating thtir engage¬ 
ments, ought not to be trotted. For if weieieivc 
any dani.tge by then trcaeheiy, weean blame* nobody 
but ourfelves. Bit the Carthaginians lia/e often fo 
deetived us. Theutoic it is madiiefs to Hull them.’* 

Here tlie inajji piopofition n fuppoited by a reafon. 

TIu minor iieediJ none ; becaufeihe trtachcry of the 
Cai ibaginians was well known. So th it this lyUojWifm 
eonhils of four jiatts. But by a f jllogif.m of live paits 
be pro.IS foniiwhat more largely and ekga’illy, that 
the world IS midtr the diieition of .t wife goieinoi. 

The m.ijoi is this: “ Tliofi thing-, an betiei goveined 
which ate uiidir the diuelion of wildorn, th\n thofe 
which are not.” This he piovts b) fevtnl nff cicrs; 

“ A liuafe* man.igcd with pitidiuee has tve.y thing in 
better oiihr, .ui.t mote const'.>v.nt, than that which 
is Under no icgulation. An aimy commanded by a 
wife and Ailful gcneial is in all ’erpiftB better go¬ 
verned than one wliieh has a fool or a madman at the 
head of it. And the like i. to be faidof i flup, which 
pe'rfbrms her rourfc heft undet the di e i < i of a fkill- 
fut pilot.” Then he proceeds to tiu r m.or thus: 

“ But nothing is bcttci governed th m the univerfe.’* 

Which 
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BBpofition. Which he prove* in this Manner: fifing and fi*t. 

ting of the heavenly bodies keep a certain determined 
Older f and the fercral feafons of the year do not only 
necefiaiily return in the fame manner, but ait (voted 
to the advantage of the whole ] nor did the vtrifiit jdci 
of night and day ever yet become prcjudicnl, bv al¬ 
tering their courfe.” From all which he coneladtm, 

“ That the world mull be under the dirvAioo of a 
wife governor." In both thi fc example!., the regular 
order of the parts is obfeived. We ihall therefore pro¬ 
duce another, in which the order it direttly control yj 
for beginning with the conclufion, he proceeds next 
to the minor propofition, and fo ends with the major. 

Ill his defrnce of Ccelins, his defign is to prove that 
Corlnis had not led a loofe and vicious life, with which 
his cncmie.s had charged him. And this he docs, by 
/how ing he had clofdy followed liis ftudies, and was a 
good orator. This may probably at firft figlit appear 
but a weak argument; though to him who coiifidcrs 
what Cicero evirywhere declares ntceflary to gain that 
charaAer, it may perhaps be thought otheiwiie. The 
iiiifc of nhat he fays here may be reduced to this 
fyllogifm. 

T/’eJ} wfe have purfaed the Jiudy of oratory, fo as 
to e.-tul in tt, eenuut have led a loofe and vicious 
life. 

Pul Callus has done this. 

Tlerefon. hts enemies charge him wrongfully. 

But let us hcai Cicero Iiimfelf. He begins with the 
concl'irioii, thus: “ Cocliut is not chargeable with 
profufeiiefs, extravagancy, contraAing of debts, or in- 
tempeiaiici, a vice which age is fo far fiom abating, 
that It rather incieafes it. Nay, he never engaged in 
ammits, and thofe pkafittcs of vomh, as they are 
called, which are foon thiown oft, as uafon prevails." 
Then he proceeds to the minor, and (hows from the 
eftcAs, that Ctelms had clofely applied hnnfelf to the 
hell arts, by w Inch he means thofe neceflary for an 
uiaior: “You have now heard him make his own 
dcfe.ice, and you formerly heard him engagrd in ? 
proiccutiun (I fpcak this to vindicate, not to applaud 
him), you could not but pcrcirve his manner of 
fpeaki ig, his abibty, hts good fenfe, and command 
of Ungujge. Nor did he only difeover a good genius, 
whuh will oftentimes do much of itfelf when it is 
n.jt iiPpioveJ by iiidoftrj'} but what he faid (if my 
afhction for him did not bias rny judgment) appealed 
to be the efltA of learning, application, and ftudy." 

And then he comes to the mrjoi: “ But he, aftured, that 
thofe vices charged upon Calms, and the ftudies upon 
which I am now difcouifing, cannot meet in the fame 
peifoti. For it is notpollibic that a mind, diilui bed hy 
fu(h inegular paftions, ihould he able to go through 
what we orators do, I do not mean oi !y in fpcaking, 
hot even in thinking." And this he proves by an 
argument taken from the fcarcity of good orators. 

“ Can any other reafon be alligncd, why fo few, 
both now, and at all times, have engaged in this 
province, when the rewards of eloquence are lo mag¬ 
nificent, and it is attended with fo gtcat delight, ap- 
plaufc, glory', and honour? All plealures mull be ne- 
glcAed; diverfidns, recreations, and entertainmenta 
omitted ; and even the convcrlation of all our friends 
nmil in a manner be laid afidc. This it is whicli de- 
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ters pel foils from the labour and ftudy af oratory j not Diipnfition- 
their want of genmt or education." ‘ 

a. By Snifymem, Bat orators do not often ufe ^ 33 
complete fyllogifms, but moft commonly enthymen's. “ 

An enthymem, at is ftiown clfewhere, is an imperfeAuf^ enm- 
fyllogifm, confiding of two parts ; the csmlufion, andpictr fylle- 
one of.tbe premifcs. And in this kind of fyllogtfm,gifin», but 
that propofition is omitted, whether it be the major 
minor, which is fufliciently manifeft of itfelf, and 
eaftly be fupplted hy the hearers. But the propofition djej 
that is espicftcd is ufually c.-vllcd the antecedent, and thcaiilymmi, 
conclufion the eonfrquent. So if the major of that fyl* 
logifin be omitted, by which Cicero endeavours to prove 
that Clodius afladted Milo, it will make this enthy- 
mem: 


The death of Milo would have leen an advataagt to Cle- 
dius. 

Therefore Clodius was the aggrejfor } or, therefore, he 
a^aulted Milo. 

In like manner that other fyllogifm above-mentioned, 
by which he ftiow's that the Caithaginians ought not 
to be trufted, hy omitting the minor, may be reduced 
to the following enthy.nem s 

Thofe who have often broke their faith ought not to be 
Irufied. 

For width reafon the Carthaginians ought not to be 
trujled. 

Every one would readily fupply the minor, fince the 
peifidioufiief* of the Carthaginians was known to a 
pniveib. But it is redtoned a beauty In enthymems, 
when they confift of contrary parts; becaufe*lfie tofn 
of them it mod acute and pungent. Such is that of 
Micipfa in .Saliuft: ** What ftrangcr will he faith¬ 
ful to yon w ho are an enemy to your friends ?" And 
fo Hkewtfe that of Cicero for Milo, fpeaking of CIo> 
dius ; “ You fit as avengers of his death $ whtsfe Ufi 
you would not reftnre, did you (think it id 
power." Orators manage entfaymetna in the 
manner they do fyllogifms ( that iy, they invei^^tW 
order of the p^ts, and confirm the prcgiofitioii by oB* 
or more reafons: and therefore a i^Btoriearenthymem 
frequently confifts of three parts^ - as a Mlogifm docs 
of five. Though, driAly fpedung, a fyllogifm 
confift of no more than ttti'K parts, an'd'an enthymem 
but of two: and the arguments brought to fupport 
either of the propofitions couditute fo many new 
enthymems, of which the part they are defigned to 
prove is the conclufion. To Uluftiate this hy an ex¬ 
ample : 

s^n hotief man thinks himfelf Under the highefi obligation 
to his country. 

Therefore heJhouldJhun no danger to ferve it. 

In this enthymem the major is wanting, which would 
run thus: " He who is under the higheft obligations 
to another, ftiould (hun no danger in order to ferve him." 
This lad propofition is founded upon the common 
principle of gratitudv } which requires that, to the 
utmoft of our power, 4 return fliuuld be made in pro¬ 
portion to the kiodiu'fs rei eived. And this being a 
maxim generally allowed, it is omitted by the orator. 
But now this enthymem, corfiiding of tlie minor aud 
ctuiclufion, might be managed in lomc fuch manner 

as 
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Otftx fltkii. m thisi begiotting with the conclufion: " An boneft 
man ought to (hun no danger, but readily expofe hit 
life for the fafcty .and prefcrvttion of "his country.” 
Then the reafon of this conduct might be added, 
wltich is the antecedent of the entbymem, or minor 
of t!ie fyllogifm; “ For he is fenfiblc tliat his obliga¬ 
tions to big country are fo many, and lb great, that 
he can never fully, requite them.” And tWa again 
might be confirmed by an enumeration of paiticulara; 

He looks upon himfclf as indebted to tiis country 
for every thing he enjoys t for his friends, relations, 
all the pleafures of life, and even lor life itfelf. Now 
the orator cahs tin's vtu eathymem, though in reality 
there are two: For the fecond reafon, or arginnejit, 
added to the firft, becomes the antecedent of a new 
enthymem, of which the firft reafon is the confequeut. 
And if thefe two enthymems, were exprefled fepnratcly 
in the natural order of the pans, the foimer would 
ftand thus: ” An honeft man thinks himfelf under 
the higheft obligations to his country : therefore he 
ought to fhun no danger for its prefenatiwn.” The 
latur thus: ” An hoiieil man efttenis himftlf indebt¬ 
ed to his country for every thing he enjoys ; there¬ 
fore he thinks he is under the highell obligations to 
h.” The fame thing might be proved in the like way 
of realbntng, by argumeutt of a different kind. From 
comparifon, thus; “ As it would be thought bafe 
and ungrateful in a Ton not to hazard for the 

prefervation of his fgtber j an honeft'than muft cer¬ 
tainly efteem it fu when his cmpi^ry » tn, 4 Bnger.'* Or 
from jn example, in this manner t Iwjneft man 

in like ctrcumftances wopid propofts to himfclf the 
caamplaiof Decius, who fremy gay* up bw life for 
tjwffcftruiee of ^lis county. He gJSve op hhi life in- 
do^ bat did not lofc it ( for he cannot be faid to 
have loft his life, who Uvea in imlnoital honour.” 
Ontors fpequegjiy- intermit fuch arguments to adorn 
tl^ fulqedt with others taken from the 
“ndtiT^oftaplj^ of things. And now, if wc 
a litf» i^'nSAthpd of reafoning, we ftiall 
the moft ra^.tUid ehfy inn^inablc. For when 
/^^'ht^propofition gtwd down, and one qr more reafons 
p^vr ft, each reiffon joiuea.with the pro- 
poM&m,r^erB diftindl enthymem, of w4f(ph the pro- 
pofttion is the cnttclufton. Thus Cicero, da Sis feventh 
Pbilippio, •|»a ^wn this as the foundation of his dif- 
courfe, ” Tlikt he is agunft a peace with Mark An¬ 
tony ; for which he giyes three reafons: “ Becaufe it 
is bafe, becaufe it dangerous, and becaufe it is im- 
pradlicable.” 'Thefe (iNcr^y joined with the piopofi- 
tion, form three eathyyhertft; and upon each of thefe 
he difeourfes feparately, which make up that oration. 
And this method is iroat perfons fur the moft part 
naturally fall into, who know nothing of the terms 
JyflogiJht at enthymem. They advance fomething, and 
think of a reafon to prove it, and anotlier perhaps to 
fupport that; and, fo far as their invention will afllft 
them, or they are mafters of language, they endea¬ 
vour to fet what they fay in the phnneft Hght, give it 
the heft drefs, embenifh it with proper figures and 
different turns of expreflion ( and, as they think con¬ 
venient, illuftrate it with fimilttudes, comparifons, and 
the like ornaments, to render it moft wreeahle, till 
they think what they have advanced fumdently pro- 
Wed. As this method of arguing therefore is the moft 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 
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plain, eafy, and natnmt | fo it is what is ttbft 
monly ufed in oratory. Whereas a ftrift fyllogiftical 
way-of difcoUrfiug is dry and jejune, cramps the mind, 
and does not admit of thofe embdUihmenU of language 
which aie a great advaiRage to the orator: for which 
reafon he feldom ufes complete lyilugifms; and when 
he does, it is with great latitude. In every difcouife 
«are fhould be taken not to blend arguintuts confu- 
fodly together that are of a feparate nature. “ All 
Arguments (fays the elegant l>r Blair) aie dire&ed 
to provc^oiie or other of thefe three things} that fome¬ 
thing is true; that it is morally right or fit { or that 
it is profitable and good. Thefi. make the thiee great 
fubjecis of difeuffion among ma>ikind) truth, duty, 
and intereft But the arguments directed touaids any 
one of them Ore generally diftind ; and ho who blends 
them all ii'idjltr one topic, which lie calls h's argument, 
as, in fermons cfpecially, I, too often done, wi.l ren¬ 
der his reafoning indiftind and inelegant. Siippulc, 
tor inftance, that I am recommending to an audience 
benevolence, or the love of our neiglibotit j and that 
I take my firft argument from the inward iatisfac- 
tion which a benevolent tempi r affotds ; n.> tocond, 
from the obligation which the example of C'lirift lay s 
upon us to this duty; and third, from it, tendency 
to piocure us the good will of all uround us} my 
arguments are good, but I have arranged them wtong : 
fur my fiift and third arguments are taken tiom con- 
fidcrations of intereft, inteiiial peace, aa.l exte’nial 
advantages; and between thefe, 1 have intioliieed 
one, which retts wdi illy upon duty. I fhould have 
kept thofe claffes of arguments, which are additfl’etl 
to different principles in human nature’, feparate and 
dillintl.” 
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ir. Theothet* method of reafoning is the analytic,The »nafy- 
in which the orator conceals hit intention eonteinmg''^'"’^'*®* 
the point he is to prove, tdl he hasgiadually brought®, 
his hearers to the Jefigned conclufion. They aie ledthc tame^ 
on, ftep by ftep, fiom one known truth to another,wuh the 
till the conclufion be ftulun from them, as the* natinal '“'watic. 
confeqiicuce of a chain of propofitions. As, for in¬ 
ftance, when one intending to piove the b*ing of a 
God, feta out with obferviiig that e'vciy thing wliieli 
we fee in the world has had a beginning ; llut what¬ 
ever has had a beginning, mull have had a pilot canie; 
that in human pieidudlioiis, art ftiuwn in the eflect, 
neceffarily infers defign in the caufc; and proteedj 
leading you on from one caufc to anotlnT, till you ar¬ 
rive at one fupremc firft caufc,' from whom is derived 
all the order and defign vifible in his woiks. This it 
much the fame with the Socratic method, by which 
that philofopher filcnced the fopliills of hii age. 

He piucetded by feveral queftions, which being fc- 
paiately granted, the thing debgiitd to be iufcritil was 
afteiwards put, which, by reafon of its finiilitiidc with 
feveral cafes allowed before, could not be denied. But 
this is a captious way of reafoning ; tor wliile the n- 
fpondent is not aware of what is defigned to be infer, 
red, lie is eafily induced to make thofe couctflions, 
which otherwife he would not. Ikfides, it is not fo 
well fuited to continued difcouifirs, as to thofe which 
are Interlocutoi y ; and tlicrefoie wc meet with it of- 
tcncfl in the Socratic dialogue, both of Plato and 
Xenophon. However, it may be made ufe of in ora* 
toiy by a figure called fubjcSion, when the fame per- 
3 E fon 
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yfi o fltioB.fon firft puta the qnefttoni and then inakei the anfwer. 

' » So in the famous caufe of Eraminondast general of 
the Thebans, who was accufed for refufing to furren- 
dcr his command to his fucceObr appointed by the 
ftatc, till after he had engaged the enemy, and given 
them a total defeat, Cicero thus reprefents his accufer 
pleading for the words of the law againit Epaminon* 
das, who alleged the intention of it iii bis defence: 
** Should Epaminondas add that exception to the law, 
which, he fays, was the intention of the writer, name* 
ly, £' eept any one reMe to give up hit tommand witn it 
it for the inieref of toe puhRe he JbouIJ not / would you 
admit of it? I believe not. Should you yourfelves, 
which is a thing moll remote from your juftice and 
wifdom, in order to fcreen him, order this exception 
to be added to the law, without the command of the 
people; would the Thebans fuffer it to be done? No 
certainly. Can it be right then to come into that, 
as if it was written, which it would be a crime to 
write ? 1 ki\ow it cannot be agreeable to your wifdom 

35 to think io.” 

***y“’"" Undtr the analytic method may be comprehended 

trafonips' teafoning by example. Rhetoricians ufe this word in a 

hfexjKfir. different fenfe from the common acceptation. For that 
is ufudlly called an example, which is brought either 
to prose or illufliate fome geneial aflertion : As if any 
one fhould fay, tiiat human bodiet may be brought to fuf- 
ta n the greate/l labours by ufe und txercife ; and in order 
to piose this fhould relate what is faid of Milo of Cro¬ 
ton, that “ by the conllant practice of carrying a calf 
feveral furlongs every day, he couW carry it as far af¬ 
ter it had grown to its full fire.” But in oratory the 
word example is uftd for any kind of lunilitn^e; or, as 
VofTms defines it, “ When one thing is inferred from 
another, by reafon of the likenefs which appears be- 
tsseen them.” Hence it is called an imperftS induSkn, 
which iiifeis fomething from fevcral others of a h'ke 
!iat jre, and has always the gieateft force when the cx» 
.I'Tiples are tiken from fidls. Now fafls may be com¬ 
pared with re'fpeft to fome agreement or fimilitude 
between them, which in theniftlves are either equal 
or orqual. Of the former kind this is an inllancc: 

Cato adled as became a patriot and a lover of his 
I oiintry’s liberty, in oppofing the arms of Caefar: and 
theiefoic fo did Cicero.” The reafon of the inference 
n founded in the parity of the cafe, which equally 
.-oncerned all good fubje-^fls of the Roman government 
at that time. For all were alike obliged to oppofe a 
common enemy, who endeavoured to fubvert the con- 
ftitution, and fubjeft them to his own arbitrary power. 
But though an example confifts in the cotnparifon of 
two fingle fafts, yet feveral perfons may be concerned 
in each fafl. Of this kind is tliat which folIoArst 
“As Pompey, Caefar, and Cialfus, aded illegally in 
the firft triumvirate, by eagrofling the foie power into 
their own hands, and by that means violating the 
public liberty ; fo likewife did Auguftus, Mark An¬ 
tony, and Lepidus, in the fecond triumvirate, by pur- 
fuing the fame mcafures.” But when Cicero defends 
Milo for killing Clodius, from the like inftances of 
Ahala Servilius, Scipio Nanfica, Lucius Opimius, and 
others; that is not an example, but an induftion: 
becaofe one thing is there inferred from its fimilitude 
to feveral others. But when a companion is made be< 
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tween two fa^ that are unequal, the infeKnee may he Oifpofltiiiis 
cither from the greater to the left, or from the left to #■■■■' 
the greater. From the greater to the left in this man¬ 
ner; “ Caefar had no juft pretenfions to the Roman 
government, and therefore much left had Antony.” 

The reaibn lies in the difference between the two per- 
fona. Caefar had very much enlarged the bc^ds of the 
Roman empire by his cunquefis, and greatly obliged 
the populace by his generufity; hut as he had always 
aded by an authority from ^e fenate and people of . 

Rome, thefe things gave him no claim to a power over 
them. Much left then had Antony any fuch pretenccy 
who always a£ted under Caefar, and had never per¬ 
formed an^ fignal fervices himfelf. Cicero hat deferi- 
bed the difference between them in a ver^ beautiful 
manner in his fecond Philippic, thus fpeaking to An¬ 
tony ; “ Are you in any thing to be compared to him? 

He had a genius, fagacity, memory, learning, care» 
thought, diligeiicc ; he had performed great tniitga in 
war, though detrimental to the (late; lie had for ma¬ 
ny yeaiii defigned to get the government into his hands* 
and obtained his end by much labour and many dans 
gers; he gained over the ignorant multitude by pub¬ 
lic lliows, buildings, coiigiaries, and feails; obliged 
his friends by rewards, and his enemies by a ftow of 
clemency. In a word, he fubjeded a free ftate to fla-- 
very, paitly through fear, and partly compliance. I 
can liken you to him for ambition of power; but in 
other things you are in no refpefi to be compared with, 
him.” By a comparifon fi-ota the left to the greater, 

Cicero thus argues againft Catiline : “ Did the brate 
Heipio, when a private man, kill Tiberius Gracchus, 
for attempting to weaken the ftate; and fhall we 
confiils bear with Catiline endcavotiriitg to deftroy the " 
world by fiie and fword?” The circumftanccs of 
tbefe two cafes were very different j and the compa¬ 
rifon runs between a private man and a conful intruft- 
ed with the higheft authority j between a d^gn only 
to raife a tumi^f aitd a pkit to deftroy the goveni- 
ment; whence the orator Juftly infers, that wwt was 
efteemed lawful in one cafe, was much ipore fo in the 
other. The like way of reafoning is fometimes ttfed 
from other lunilitudes, which may be taken from 
things of all kinds* whether animate or inanimate. 

Of the former fort is that of Cicero fpeaking of Mo- 
riena, when candidate for the coufulftiip, afw he had 
himftif gone through that olSee; “ If it is ufual (fays 
he) for fach perfons as are fafely arrived in port, to 
give thofe who are going out the belt account they 
can with relation to the weather, pirates, and coafis t 
becaufc thus nature diitfts us to alSft thofe who are 
entering upon the fame dangers yrbich we ourfelves 
have efcaped: how ought I, vko now after a great 
ftorm am brought within a near profpe£t of land, to 
be affedted towards him, who, I perceive, muft be 
expofed to the greateft tempefts of the ftate ¥* He 
alludes to the late diftorbances and tumults occafione^ 
by the confpiracy of Catiline, which had been fo hap 
pily fupprrlTed by him in the time of his confulate. 

Of the latter kind is that of (^intilian: “ As the 
ground is made better and more froitful by culture* ib 
M the mind by inftnidion.*’ l^ere is both a beauty 
and jofineft in this fimile. 

But eomparifoDi am fometimea made between fade 

vti 
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>i%ofi t»on and other thfnjfs, in order to infer fome difference or 
■■ oppofltion between them. In comparing two faftst 
on account of fome difamement and unTikenefs> the 
'inference ia made from the difference between one and 
the other in tliat particular refped only. As thus: 
*< Though It was not efteemed cruelty in Brutus to 
put his two funs to death, fur endeavouring to betray 
their country; it might be fo in Manlius, who put his 
fon to death, only tor engaging the enemy without 
orders, though he gained the viftory.” The differ¬ 
ence between the two lies in the different nature 
of the crime. The fons of Brutus entered into a con- 
fpiracy to betray their country; and though they mif- 
carried in it, yet the intention and endeavours they ufed 
to aceompiiih it were criminal in the higheil degree. 
But young Manlius could only be charged with rafli- 
nefs. Ilia deiign was honourable, and intended fur the 
intereft of hia country; only it was irregular, and 
might have proved of ill cotifequence to military dif- 
cipline. Now in all fuch cafes, the force of the argu¬ 
ment is the ilronger the greater the difference appeals. 
But the fame facts which differ in one rcfpedl may agi t e 
in many others; as in the example here mentioned. 
Brutus and Manlius were both magiftrates as well as 
fathers; they both killed their fons, and that for a 
cajrfta] crime by the Roman law. In any of which 
refpeAs they may be cobipared in a wa^ of fimilitude: 
as, *' If Brutus might lawfully put his fon to death 
for a capital crime, fo «iight Manliua.*’ But now 
contrary fads do 4l^}y differ in fome certain re- 
fped, but are wholly 'o^poiite to each other; fo that 
what is affirmed of the one muft be denied of the 
^' other; and if one be a virtue, the othd is a vice, 
^hus Ciceio compares the condud of Marcellus and 
Verres in a way of opjiofition. “ Marcellus (fays 
he), who had engaged, if he took Syracufe, to ered 
temples at Rome, would not beautify them with 
the fpoils he bad taken: Verres, who had made no 
vows to Honour and yirtue, but to Venus and Cii- 
endqavunred tO'idunder the temple of Minerva. 
The former would npt «dom the gods with the fpoils 
6#icr deities $ the latter carried the ornaments of 
Alincrva, a virgin, into the houfe of a ilrumpet.’* 
If tlietiii^e the Condud of Marcellas was laudable 
and virmouB, that of Verres muft bear the contrary 
charader. But thia way of reasoning baa likewife 
place in other Yelpeds. That Cicero, in the quar¬ 
rel between Csefar and Pompt^, adviful to peace 
from the diffcience between a foreign and domeftic 
war: “ That the formet might prove beneficial to 
the ftate; but in the latter, whichever fide conquer¬ 
ed, the public muft fuffer." And thus the ill effeds 
of intemperance may be Ihown in a way of oppofi- 
tion t “ That as temperance preferves the health of 
the body, keeps up the vigour of the mind, and pro. 
longs liie; fo cxcefs muft neceifiuily have the coiitiary 
effeds. 

Thus we have given a brief account of the principal 
ways of ceafoning commonly made ufe of by orators. 
As to the difpofitiun of arguments, or the order of pla¬ 
cing them, fome advife to pat the weaker, which can¬ 
not wholly be omitted; in the middle: and fuch as are 
fironger, partly in thb beginning, to gain the efteem 
of the hearers, and render them more attentive; and 
partly at the end, becaufe what is laft heard is likely 
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to be retained longcfi: .But *f thdeare bat two atga-Piijis firiom 
ments, to place the ftronger firft, and then the weaker; — 
and after that to return again to the former, and infift 
pi incipally upon that. But this muft be left to the pru¬ 
dence of the fpeaker, and the nature of the fubject. 

Though to begin with the ftrongeft, and fo gradually 
deicend to the weakift, can never be proper, for the 
reafon laft mentioned. Nor ought arguments to be 
crowded too clofe upon one another; for that takes 
off from their force, as it breaks in upon the attention 
of the hearcis, and does not leave them fufficient time 
duly to coiifidtr them. Nor iud<.cd iiiould more be 
ufed than are neceffary; becaufe the fewer they are, 
the more eafily they are remembered. And the obfer- 
vatlon of a great mafter of eloquence upon this fuhjctft 
is certainly yery juft, that argument! ought rather to 
be roeigbed ibtm aumUrtd. 

Chap. V. Of Confutation- 

Thb forms of reafoning here are the f.ime as havep„n,]fpf 
been already explained under co^rmation. Confutatton, Lonfiiiation 
howevet, is often the more difficult taik ; becaule he^be fame 
who is to prove a thing comes ulually prepaird: but 
he who is to confute it is frequently left to a fudden„^,,„'„ 
anfwer. For which reafon, xajudicial cafis, Quintilian more difli- 
fays, ** It is as much eafier to aeculc than dchiid, asrult. 
it Is to make a wound than to heal it.” Tlitufort, 
not only a good judgment, hut a rcadincfs of thought 
alfo, feema neceff.iry fot this province. But, in .ill 
difputes, it is of the guatift coiifcqucnce to olifervc 
where the ftrefs of the tontroverly hts. For without 
attending to this, perfons may cavil about di.lcieiit 
matters without undcillaiidiiig each other, or deci¬ 
ding any thing. And in confutation, wlut the adser- 
fary has advanced ought carefully to he cunfidired, 
and in what manner he has cxpicffcd hiinfclf. As to 
the tlungs themfcKes, whether they immediately re¬ 
late to the mattci in diiputc, or are foieign to it. 

Thofe things that are foitign to the ItihjcCl inay ci¬ 
ther be pall over ill fileiice, or In a veiy lew woids 
ihown to be iiifignificant. And there ought liken ife 
to be a diftin£liou made between Inch things as 1 elate 
to the fubjtft, according to their iinpoitaiie'e. Th.ile 
that appear to have no great weight lliould be Ihglitly 
remaikcd. For to infill largely upon fueli matte is is 
both tirefome to the lieaicis, and apt to biiiig the 
judgment of the fpcakei into queilion. Aud therefoic 
things of that natiiic arc gcueially he*ttti turned off 
with an aii of neglecl, a pungent quelliou, or an a- 
gieeable jell, than confuted by a feiioUo and laboured 
aniwet. But thofe things, whieh lelate to the merits 
of the caiife, Piay be confuted eithei by coiitradtftmg 
them, or by (bowing fome mi/laie in the realoiiing. 

Of then invalidity when granted. 

Things may be contradi^ed ftveral ways. What is 
apparently falfe may be tsprefsly dented. Thus Cieeio 
in his defence of Clucntius; “ When the aeculer bad 
faid, that the man fell down dead after he had driiiifc 
off his cup, denies that he died that day.” And things 
which the adverfary cannot prove, may liktwift be dc- 
nied. Of which we have alfo an inllance in Ciicro, 
who firft upbraids Mark Antony as guilty of a breach 
not only of good breeding, but likcwife of fiicndfliip, 
for reading publicly a private letter he had font hims 
5^2 And 
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^ But wiat will 70U fiiy now, if I ried «iy law oontraiy te the omens? Has h« violated OifpofitiMa 
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&i^ti<in.ABd then adds, 

fliould deny that ever I fent you that letter? How will 
you prove it ? By the hand-writing ? In whah 1 con¬ 
fers you have a peculiar ikili, and have found the be- 
neht of it. But how can you moke it out ? Fur it is 
in my fecretary’s hand. I cannot but envy your raaf- 
ter who had fu griat a renaul for teaching you toun- 
dtili.ind juft nothing. For what can be more uiibe- 
coming not only an oiatoi, but even a man, than for 
any one to offer fuch things, which if the adverfary 
deiiits he has nothing more to fay ?” It is an hand- 
fomc wjy of c<jntradidliiig a thing, by ihowing that 
the adverfary hirnfflf maintained the contrary. So 
when Oppius was charged with defrauding the luldicrs 
of their proviiions, Cicero refutes it, by proving, that 
the fame pel foils chaiged Oppius with a delignto cor¬ 
rupt the diiny by his liberality. An adverfary is ne¬ 
ver mor • cffcdivially filenced than when you can fallen 
ontrodiClious upon him j for this is ftabbinghim with 
his own we.ipon. Sometimes a thing i,. not in exprefs 
teims deiiitil, but ropiefented to be utteily incttdible. 
And this method expofes the adveifary more than a 
bare denial. So when (omc perfoiis rcpioached Ci- 
ceio with cowaidice, and a fliameful fear of death, he 
recites tluii rcafons in fuch a manner, that any one 
would be iiicli ad to think the charge entirely falfc- 
“ Was it becoming me (fays he) to expedl death with 
thit conipofednif, of mind as fome have imagined? 
>Vtll, and did I then avoid it ? Nay, was there any 
thing • I the woilj that I could apprehend more de- 
fit.ible? Oi when I lud done the greateft things in 
incii a irowd nf ill minded pirfous about me, do you 
thiulv baniiliment and death were not always in my 
vies-, and continually founding in my ears as my cer. 
t?'n fate, while 1 was fo employed ? Was life delire- 
abJe when all my friends were in fuch forrovv, and my- 
ftlf i’l fo great Jiftrefs, deprivid of all the gifts both 
of nature and fortune ? Was I fo unexperienced, fo 
ii.noiaut, fo void of re.'fon and pinience ? Had luever 
lien or htaid any thing iu my whole life? Did all 1 
had uad and fludied avail nothing ? What! did not 1 
know that life is Ihort, but the glory of generous ac¬ 
tion's p rmaiient ? When death ia appointed for all, 
dots It not ftem eligible, that life, which mull be 
wttiltd from us, Ihould rather be freely devoted to 
the ftrvice of oiir country, than referved to be worn 
oat by the decays of nature ? Was not I fcnliblc, there 
has hern this controveify among the wifell men, that 
*omt fay, the miiid» of men and thtir conlcletices ut- 
teily ycTifti at death; and otheis, that the minds of 
wife and braie men are then in their grcftteil llreiigth 
and vigour, wlien they arc fet free from the body ? 
I'be full Hate is not greatly to be dreaded, to be void 
of fenfe : but the other, of enjoying larger capacities, 
is gieatly to be defiled. Tlierefou’, liiice I always aim. 
ed at dignity, and thought nothing was worth living 
For without it; how ftioiild I, who am pall the con- 
fullhip, and did fo great things in it, be afraid to die?’-' 
Thus far Cicero. There is likewife an ironical way of 
contradiding a thing, by retorting that and other 
things of the like nature upon the adverfe party: Thus 
Cictro, in his oration againll Vatiniiis, fays: “ You 
have objefled to me, that I defended Cornelius, my 
old friend, and your acquaintance. But pray why 
Ihould I not have defended him ? Has Cotnclius caw. 


eny law ? Has he affaulted the conful ? Did he take' 
•^juaffellion of a temple by force of arms ? Did he drive 
away the tribune, who oppofed the pailing a law? Has 
he thrown contempt upon religion ? Has he plunder¬ 
ed the treafury ? Has he pillaged the ffate ? No, thefe, 
all thefe, ate your doings.’' Such au u^pefted re¬ 
turn is fometimes of gicat feryice to abii^tbe confi¬ 
dence of an adverfary. 

A fecond way of confutation is, by obferving fome 
fiaio in the reafoning of the adverfe party. Wc lhal( 
endeavour to illuftrate this from the fevcral kinds of 
reafoning treated of before under eonfirmation. And 
firft, as to fyllo^ifms; they may be refuted, either byr 
Ihowing fome miltake in the premiies, or th«t the con- 
clufion is not julUy deduced from them. So when the 
Clodian party contended, that Milo ought to fuffer 
death for this uafun, Bccauie be had cunfeffed that 
he had killed Clodius; that argument, reduced to a fyl- 
lugifm, would ftand thus: 

He •u.'ho cmfejfts he has tilled anotherf ought not to It 
alio sued to fee the light. 

But Milo eonjejfet thit. 

Thenfore he ought not to live. 

Now the force nf this argument lies in the major 
or firft propofition j which Cicero refutes, by proving,, 
that the Roman people had already detenniued con¬ 
trary to w'hat is there aflerted: “ In what city (fays 
be) do thefe men difpute aftat.tbis weak manner? In 
that wherein the firft capital trial was iu the cafe of the 
brave Horatiui, who, before the city enjoyed perfedl 
freedom, was fsved by* the fuffrages ot the Roman 
people, though be coufeffed that lie killed his After 
with his own hand.” But when Cicero accufed Ver» 
res for mal-adminillration in his government of Sicily, 
Hurtenfius, who defended hiip, being fenfihle the ^ 
legations brought againft him could not be denied, had 
no other way left to bring him off, but by pleading 
his military virtues in abatement, which at that tin^ 
were much wanted, and very fervlecable to the ftatrt 
The form of the argumimt was this t 

7 hat the Romam then •wanted good generalt. 

That Verret moat fwh. 

ylnd eonfequently, that i^ mat for the iaterejl of the pub- 
he that he JhoiJd p/a ie condemned. 

But Ciceio. who knqw his defign, ftates the argument 
fur him in bis charge; andtheo anfwcr. it by ^nying 
the confequcnce, fince the crimes of Verres were of 
ib heinous a nature, that h$ uitglit by no means to be 
pardohed on tlie account of any oth^ qualifications: 
Though indeed he afterwards refutes the minor or fe¬ 
cond propofition, and fliows that he had not meritedi 
the charader of a good general. Rnthymems Ruw be 
refuted, either by ihowing that the antecedent is We, 
or the confrquent not juftly inferred from it. As thus, 
with refpeft to the ibmer cafe: 

A fria adherence to virtue hat often proved Jetrimn* 
tal. 

Therfare virtue ought not confianlly to he trnhracedm 

Here the spteoedeut may he denied. For virtue it 
alway beneficial to tbofe who ffriiUy adhere to it, both, 
in tiw prefeut fatilfai^on it affords them, and the fu¬ 
ture 
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Pt<iH»Ctioi i.ture rewards thejr majr certainty «xpc£k from it. 

' » us to the latter cafe, in this manner j .. 

r ^ 

Sht it a mother^ 

7 btrefore fit levu her children^ 

Now as the certainty of that inference dqKnds uj^ 
this general ai&rtion, That all mothers love their chil¬ 
dren, which is not true, the miftakc of the reafoning 
may be ihown from the inllancc oi Medea and others, 
who deftroyed their own children. As to induSien 
and example, by which the truth or equity of a thing 
is proved from its likenefs to one or more other things; 
the reafoning in either is invalid, if the things fo com¬ 
pared can be ihown not to have that ilmilitude or 
agi cement on which the inference is founded. One tn- 
ilance therefore may ferve for both. As when Cicero, 
after the death of Cssfar, plead&l for the continuance 
of his laws, but not of thofe which were made after¬ 
wards by Mark Antony: Becaufe, though both were 
in themfelves invalid, and impolitions upon the public 
liberty ; yet fome of Caefar’s weie ufeful, and othcis 
could not be fet afide without diilurbance to i-bi. Rate, 
and injuring particular perfona ; but thofe of Antony 
were ml detrimental to the public. 

The lall method of lonfulation before-mentioned 
was, when the orator does in fome fenfe grant the ad- 
vrrfary his atgumeiit, and at the fame time ihows its 
invalidity. And this is dune by a variety of ways, ac¬ 
cording to the diflerent nature of the fubje^ Some¬ 
times he allows what w8e Wd he true; hut pleads, 
that what he contends for is neceffaty. This was the 
.methud by which I^ortCuRus propofed to bring off 
Verres, as we have already ftiown vrom Cicero, wjiofe 
( words are thefc, addrefllng Inmfelf to the judges; 
“ What ftiall I do ? which way fliall I bring in my 
accbffttion i where ihall 1 turn myfeif i for the charaq- 
a brave general is placed like a wall againR all 
the attacks I can make. I know the place, I per¬ 
ceive w here Hottenfius intends to difplay bimfelf. He 
wilt recouBt the haaatds of war, the peccflitics of the 
tiaais the fcarcity of commanders; and then he will 
intteftt you, and do his utmott to perfuadc you not to 
' fuffer the Roman people to be deprived of futh a com- 
mander upon the teftimony of the Sicilmns, nor the 
;Iory of his apns to be fuflied by a chasge of ava- 
»(ce.” At'ottyr times the dmthr,pleads, that although 
the contrary opinion may fSent to be attended with 
rtilvantat'c, yet that'll own is more juft, or honour- 
able. Snrb was the cafe of Regulus, whcii his ftiends 
endeavoured toprevaft with him to continue at Rome, 
and not return to Carthage, where he knew he muft 
undergo a cruel death. But as this could not be done 
without violating his oath, he refhfed to hearken to 
their perfuafions. Anotherway of confutation is, by 
retorting upon the adverfaiy his own argument. TTius 
Cicero, in his defence of Ligarius, fays; « You have, 
Tubero, that which is moft defirable to an accufer, the 
confeiliOn of the accufed party ; but yet fuch a con- 
feifion, that he was on the fame fide that you, Tube¬ 
ro, chofc yourfelf, and your father too, a man worthy 
«if the higheft praife. Wherefore, if there was any 
crime in this, you ought firft to confefs your own be¬ 
fore you attempt to raften any upon Ligarius-” ‘ The 
orator takes this advantage where an argumeat proves 
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And too much, tliat is, more than the perfon defigned itPlfpo teiotu 
,for, who made ufe of it. Not much unlike this is 
‘ ■■ what they call inverjim, by which the orator (hows, , 
that the reafona offered by the nppoiitc parly make for 
him. So when C.rciliu8 urged, that the province of 
accufing Verres ought to be grantsd to liim, and not 
to Cicero, becaufe he had IkxU his tteafurcr in Sicily 
at the time thofe crimes were committed with which 
be was charged, and coafequently knew moft of that 
affair; Ciceto tiiins the argument upon him, and 
fhows, for that veiy rcafon he was the moft unfit of 
any man to be* iutiufted with his profeciilion ; Jiuce 
having been couct-Micd with him in liis crimes, he 
would certainty do all in his power to conceal or lefleh 
them. Again, fqmetiincs the charge is ackiiowiedgcU, 
blit the cnmo|fhiTted off to anothei. Thus, when Sex- 
tius was accuNd fedition, becaufe he had got toge¬ 
ther a body of gladiators, and brought them into tl t. 
forun, when a warm engagement happened between 
them and Clodiiis’s faction ; Ciceto own., the fadt, but 
charge's the ciime of fedition upon Clodius's party in 
being the jggre'ffors, Anotlier metb.id made ule of 
for the f'Hie purpofe is to nlleiiate the chaigr, and 
take 0/1 the force of it, by fhowing, that the thing 
was not done with that intention whieh the adverfaiy 
infineiateb. Thus Cicero, in fits defence of king IX- 
jotarus, own.s he had raifed fome forces, tl oiigh not 
to invade the Roman territories, as It-sd been alli'dgeil, 
but einly to defend his own hordeis, and fond aid to 
the Roman generals. 

We h'lve hitheTto been Ipeaklng of the method, of 
confutation ufed by oialors, in aiifeeeiing thofo aigu- 
inents which arc biMught by the conliar} p.’ity. J 5 at. 
fometime's tlwy raife fuch objcdti'on, tlu nfoh'e to 
what they have faid, ns they imajjine may be maelc i.y 
others; which they aftcnvaids .nifoei, the better to 
induce their heareis to think that nothing (onfiiki- 
abk‘can be ofTered agaiiift wliai they have advaneed, 
but what will admit of an cafy tcply, Thu., wfien 
Cicero, at the requeft of the Sieiliain, had uiidenakeu 
the acenfutioH of Venes, it ctmc under debate, whi’- 
ther he, or Cmcilius, who had been Verrco's quafto: 
in Sicily, fhnuld be admitted to that proeiine. Cie.- 
ro, tbciefore, in order to fet him af.de, among othei 
•irgumcnts, thows his incapacity for fuch .an undcita- 
kiug, and for that end recounts at large the qualifica¬ 
tions iicceffary for an orator. Which he le'prcfents to 
be fo many and gre'at, that he thought it neceffary t<> 
ftart the toll'jw img objertion to what he h.id himftU 
faid upon that fiibje’ift. “ But you will fay perhaps. 

Have yon all thefc qualifications ?” To w'hich he tbu- 
replies; “ 1 wifh 1 had ; hut it has been my conttant* 
ftndy fioin my youth to gain them. And if, from 
their greatnefs and difficulty, I hare not been able to 
attain them, who have done nothing elfe thiough my 
whole life ; how far, do you imagine, } ou muft bi 
from it, who never thought of them before; and even 
now, when you are entering upon them, have no ap- 
prehenliun what, and how great, they are ?” This is 
an efFectiial way of defeating an adverfary, when the 
objedlion is well founded, and clearly anfwered. But 
we fhall have occafion to confider this matter more 
largely hereafter, under the figure pnltpjlt, to which 
it properly rdates. 

Chap. 
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thwse thinj^: The nature the war a|^u4 WngDili<oCiloij« 
. Idithridates, the greatnefs of it, and what Ibrt of ge-' 

, was proper tp be intrufted with it. And when 

RHBToaiciANs make the enuliijion of a difeourfe to lie has gone through each of thele headn, and treated 


Cbap. VI. Of tht Conchtfm. 


capmila 
tiun and 
addrefs 
to the 
pafliuns. 


Theciiiulu conAft of two parts: rtcupituiation, and an addrefs to 
fion IS a lo-fhe pafions, 

1. Recapitulatiom is a fummaty account of what the 
fpeaker has before offered in maintenance of his fub. 
jed ; and is deAgned both to refrtfh the mcmoiy of 
the hcarersi and to bring the principal arguments to¬ 
gether into a narrow compafs, that they may appear 
in a ftronger light. Now tiK're are fevcral tilings ne- 
ceffary to a good repetition. 

And ArA, it mu A be ihort and concife; Ance it la 
dtJigned to refrefli the memov^S and not to burden it. 
Foi thi<i end, therefore, the chief thipgi only are to 
be toiuhed upon ; thuie on which the caiife principal¬ 
ly depends, and which the orator is moA deArous 
Ihould be regarded by bis bearers. Now thefe are, 
The general heads of the difcouife, with the main ar¬ 
gument!, brought to fupport them. But eitlier to in¬ 
fill pjiticuiarly upon eveiy minute circumAance, or tc 
eiilaige upon thofe heads which it may he thought 
proper to mention, canics in it not fu tnueh the ap¬ 
peal ance of a repetition, as of a new difeourfe. 

Again, it is convenient in a repetition to recite 
things in tlie fame order in which they were at ArA 
laid down. By this means the hearers will be enabled 
much better to keep pace with the fpeaker as he goes 
along ; and if tliey happen to liave forgot any thing, 
they will the moie readily recal it. And befidcs, this 
method appears moA Ample and open, when the 
fpeaker itviews what be has faid iii the fame manner 


upon them very largely, he reduces the fubAance of 
what he has fakl to this geneial and Aiort account > 
“ Since therefore the war is lb neceffipis^hat it can¬ 
not be negleAed < andfo great, tliat it^ipiires a very 
careful management; and you can it with a 

general of admirable fkill in military affairs,' of Angular 
courage, the greatcA authority, and eminent fuccefs : 
da you doubt to make ufe of this fo great a Uefling. 
conferred and bcAoued upon you Ly heaven, for the 
prefervation and enlargement of the Roman Aate J** 
Indeed this repetition is made by Cicero, before he 
proceeds to the couhitation ; and not at the end of 
his difeourfe, where it is ulually longer and more par¬ 
ticular : however, this may lerve to fhow the oatnre 
of inch a recit-J. 

But fometimes a repetition is made, by running n 
comparifon between the fpeaker’s own arguments and 
thofe of the adverfe party ; and placing them in op- 
poAtion to each other. And this method Cicero takes 
in the concluAon of his third oration upon the Agra- 
rian law. And here fometimes the orator takes occa-' 
Aon to And fault with his adverfary’s managemcot, iu 
thefe and fuch like expreffions; “ This part he has 
entirely dropt. To that he has given an invidious 
turn, or a lalfe colouring. He leaves arguments, and 
Hies to iutreaties; and not without good reafon, if we 
conAder the weaknefs of his cauCe." i 

But when the difeourfe is very long, and the argu¬ 
ments infiAed on have been many, to prevent the 


it wai before delivered, and fets it in the clearcA light hcaners growing out of patience bt^a more particular 
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for otheis to judge of it. But though a repetition 
coutdius only the fame things which had been more 
largely treated of before ; yet it is not neceffary they 
Aiuiild be cxpreifid in the lame woids. Nay, this 
would many times be tiicfomc and unpleafant to the 
licaiLis; whereas a variety of cxprcllton is grateful, 
proiideel the fenfc be the fame. Belides, every thing 
ought now to be reprefented in the AtoiigcA t-rms, 
and in fu lively a maimer, as may at the lame time 
both entertain the audience, and make the deepeA im- 
preflion upon their minds. We have a veiy exadl and 
accurate example of lepetition in Cicero’s oiaiion for 
l^iiutius. Ciceio wiis then a young man, and feems 
tu have kept nioic clofely to the rules of art, than af¬ 
terwards uhen, by ute and pradice, he had gained a 
greater freedom of fptakiiig. We foimerlv cited the 
prfitition ol this fpcech, upon aiiuther ueraiiun, which 
runs thus: “ We deny, Sextus Ntvius, that you were 
put into the poflcAioii of the cAate of P. Qnintius, by 
the piaetoi’s edi6\. 'ibis is the difpute between us. 
I will therefore fliuw, ArA, that you had no jiiA caufc 
to apply to the piwlor for the polTeffien ot tJie ellatc 
of P. Quiiitius; then, tliat you could not poflels it 
by the ; and laAly, that you did uut polfefs it. 
When 1 have proved tlicfe three things, 1 will con¬ 
clude.” Now Cicero begins his conrlution with a re¬ 
petition of thofe three heads, and a fummaiy account 
of the fevcial arguments he made ufe ol under each of 
them. But they are too lung tu be here exhibited. 
In his oration for the Manilian law, his repetition is 
very Alort. He propoled in the partition to fpeak to 


recital, the orator fometimes only juA mentions fuch 
things, which he thinks of leaA conleqfnence, by fay¬ 
ing, that he omits or paffes over them, till he 
to what is of greater moment, which he' reprefents 
more fully. This method Cicero has taken in his 
defence ol Cluentius} where, having run-iivtr fcveial 
leffer heads in the manner now deferibed, he^tlhen 
alters his cxpreiGoti, and introduce what was of more 
importance, by faying, « What I ArA complain of, 
is that wickednefs, which ia.now difeovered.” And 
lu he proceeds more particuMt:!^ to recite thofe things 
which immediately T«:Iate 4 tb Clucntiua. And this is 
what the writers Qpiwt this art call freterition. But this 
much may ferve for repetition or recapitulation. 

2. We now proceed tu the Ofher patt of the con¬ 
cluAon. which coniiAs in an adar^ to thept^ons. In¬ 
deed the orator fometimes endeavours occaiiunally to 
work upon the paflions of hw bearers in other parts of 
his diicuurfe, but more efpecially in the cuncluAun. 
where he is warmcA himlcll, and labours to make 
them fo. For the main deiigu of the intruduAion is 
tu conciliate the hearers, and gain their attention; of 
the nairatioa, prupufition, and confirmation, to inlorm 
them ; and of the concluAon, tu move them. And 
therefore, to ufe Quintilian’s words, ” Here all the 
fpriiigs of eloquence arc to be opened. It is heu we 
iecure the minds of the hearers, if what went before 
was well managed. Now we are paA the rucks and 
Ihallows, all the fails may he hoiAed. And as the 
greateA part of the concluAon coniiAs in illttAratfou. 
the moll pompous language ai.d ArongeA Agurcs have 

place 
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place here.” Now »he paffiom, to which the orator glea of this is not only very culpable in h‘fe, but like- Difi>ofltion, 

more particularly addrelfes, differ according to Ufe, wife in difcuurfe. Nor do the fame things equally be- --- 

nature of tlic difeourfe. In detnonffrative oration^' come every fpeaker, or every audience; nor CTrry 
when laudatory,—love, admiration, and emulation, are time, and every place.” And therefore he greatly 
ufiially excited; but in inveaives, hatred, envy, and commends that painter, who, dcUgning to reprefent 
contempt. In deliberative fubjefts, either the hope in a piftiire the facrifiee of Ephigmia, Agamemnon’s 
of gratifying feme delire is fet in view, or the fear of daughter, drew Calehts the prieft with a fad counte- 
fonie impending evil. And in judicial difc€)urfes, al- nance; Ulyffes, her father’s great friend more de- 
_ -n _ ^ jefted j and her uncle Menelaus, moil difconfolate; 


moll all the pamons hsve place, but mor efpecially re- 
fentment and pity; infomuch that moil of the ancient 
rhetoricians mention only thefe two. But having 
treated upon the nature of the pailions, and the me¬ 
thods ftiited both to excite and allay them, in a former 

a . at . r . t v^a i* at 
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but threw a veil over the fate of Agamemnon himfelf. 
as being unable to exprefs that excels of farrow which 
he thou^lit was proper to appear in h s countenance. 
i.iiuua luncu owm lu cAbiit uiiu aiiuy in o luitiirr And this juftneft. of cliaradler 18 admirably will obfer- 
chapter, we fliall at prefent only add a few general ob- ved by Cicero himfjf, in his defence of Milo • for as 
fervations, which may not be improper in this place, Milo was always known to be a man of the greatelt 
where the Ikill of the orator in addreffing to them is i-cfolution, and'pi^ undaunted courage, it was very 

to inte^ him (as the ufual method tiien 
was in capital cafS) moving pity, and htgging for 
■Ticrcy. Cicero thcrelorc takes this pait upon hiaifelft 


more efpecially required. 

The orator will obferve what circum&ances cither 
of things, or perfons, or both, will furnifli him with 

ntutivis proper to apply to thole paffiona he dcfircs to and what he could not do with any proiiriity in the 
weite in the mliiils of his hcarcis. Thus Cicero, in ptifim of Milo, he perfonns in his own, and thus ad^ 

dreiJes the Judgi-s: “ What remains, but that 1 


h& orations for Plaiicus and 8 ylla, moves his hearers 
from the circiimftances of the men ; but in his accufa- 
tion of Verres, very frequently from the baibarity and 
horrid nature of bis crimes; and from both, in his de> 
feDce»'Of Q^iiiiitius. 

But the fame paffion may be excited by very diffe¬ 
rent methods. This is plain from the writings of 
thofe JltSman fatyrifts which ar^yet extant t for they 
have all the fame defign, and that It to engage men 
to a love of virtue, and hatred of vice: but their 
mauner is very different, fuited to the genius of each 
writer. Horace endeavours to recooiftiend virtue, by 
laughing vice put of countenance; Perfms movea us 
to an abhorrence and deteftation of vice, with the 
gravity and feverity of a p]iilofopfaer t and Juvenal, 
by open aad vehement Inredives. So orators make 
uie of all thefe methods in exciting the paffons; as 
may be fetmlty their difcotirfet, and particularly thofe 
of Cicero. is not convenient to dwell lung 

lymn the i^me j^fiton. For the image thus wrought 
np^tthe minds of the hearers does not lail a great 
while; but they footi return to reflt^Aion. Whtn the 
emotiUn, therelbre, is qt><e carrii(;d as high $t it well 
can be, tht^jhould under ijts influence, and 

the fpeaker prodyald to finUe new mattfr, before it de¬ 
clines again. 

Moreover, orators ftttnetiires endeavour to raife con¬ 
trary p&flloiis to each (kther, as they are concerned for 
oppoiite parties. So the accufer excites anger and re. 
fentment, but the defendant jitj and compafiion. At 
other times, one thinks it fuflicicnt to allay and take 
off that pailion which the other has raifed, and bring 
the hearers to a calm and fedate confidcratiun of the 
matter before them. 

But this efpecially is to be regarded, that the 
orator exprefs the fame paflion himfelf with which he 
endeavours to affeA others; and that not only in his 
a&ion and voice, but likewife in his language: and 
therefore his words, and manner of expremon, fliould 
be fuited to that perturbation and diforder of mind 
which he defigns to reprefent. However, a decency 
and propriety of charafler is always c-nrefully to be 
obfenred j for, as Cicero very well remarks, ” A ne. 


treat ami jou, that you would ftow that com- 

ptilioii 'o this hrive man, for which he himftif doea 
not fol'ilt, blit 1 , agniud h,. inclination, carnilUy 
implore and icqiiitt. Do not be lefs ii. lin. d to acquit, 
him, if in thii. our comnio.i loirow, you ice no tear 
fall from Milo’s eyes; but pi'rciiieii. him the lame 
countenance, voice, and language, as at other times, 
Heady and unmoved. N.iy, 1 know not whcriier for 
this reafon, you ought not much foonei to favour him; 
Foi if, in the contelU of gladialcis (perfons of the 
lowcll condition and foitune in life), we are wont to 
be difplcafed with tin. timorous and fujipl ant, a id 
thofe whobcgfoi their life; but inlcrpole in f.ivoar 
of the brave and coiiiagcous, and fiii-h as expoie thtin- 
felvcs to death; and we lliow more compaflion to 
thofe who do not fue for it, than to tliofe who do: 
with how much greattr leafon ought w-e to a^l in the 
fame manner towaids the bravtll of oui fellow titi- 
vens ?” And as thefe vvoids weie agieeable to his own 
charader, while foliciting in heh.df of another; lo 
immedntely after, he ii.iiodiicts Milo fpeaking’like 
hiinftlfi Witli a gintiouh sTitd undauiilcd air; Thefe 
wordsof Milo (fays le) quite link and difpiiit me, 
which I daily hear from him. F.ncwcl, fanwtl, my 
fellow cil./cns, farewell may you be happy, flouiifh, 
and profper; may this renowned city be pielcivcd 
my iiioll diar country, however it has luattd me • 
may it contmui m peace, though I cannot continue 
III It, to whom It owes its peace, I will utiie, I will 
be gone.” 

But as perfons aie commonly more affeded ivith 
what they fee than with wliat they licar, orators fome- 
turns esU III the affiftance of that fenfe in moving the 
paflions. For this reafon it was ufual among the Ro¬ 
mans, in judicial cafes, for accufed perfons to appear 
with a dijeded air and a fordid garb, attended by 
their parents, children, or other relations and friends, 
with the h'ke drefs and afped; as likewife to fliow their 
fears, wounds, bloody garments, and other things of 
tlie like nature, in open court So when, upon the 
death of Csefar, Mark Antony harangued the popu.< 
lace, he at the fame time expofed to their view the 

garmefat 
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Ci^poCtioB. garment !n -which be was ftabbed> fixed upon a puk t in the (irnate, in the fonmti and everywhere in pitblict DifpofitUnv 
■* at which fight they were fo enraged, that iromediate^^'WaB fnatebed from w in the flower of his age, and -* "V" **** 
they ran with lighted toichea to fet fire to the hoafiV'fprime of bis ftrengtb and vigour. At whidt time, 
of the confpiraturj. But this cuflora at lail became when he waa abUUt to expire, and his mind had lofl. 
fo common, and was fometimes fo ill txindudbed, that the feiifc of otlier things, flili retaining a concern for 
the force of it was greatly abated, as we learn from the public, he looked upon me, as I was all in tears, 

Quinlilian. However, if the Romans proceeded to and intimated in broken and dying worda^ how great 
an cxceft> on the one hand, the ftriAnefs of the Areo> a fiorm hang over the city and threi^ed the whole 
pagites at Athens may perhaps be thouglit too rigid flatc ; often firiking the wsfil whicit iReparated hit 
on the other; for in that court, if the orator began to houfc from that of Quintus Catulns, afld.^equently 
fay any thing which was moving, an officer immedi- calling both upon him and me, ’and feeroing tp grieve 
ately flood up and bade him he filent. There is cer^ not f) much at tlie approach of his own death, as that 
taiiiiy a medium between tliefe two extremes, which both bis coiuitry and i (hould be deprived of his af- 
is fometimes not only ufeful, but even necefl'ary: ftm, liflance. Had he not been wickedly taken off on a 
as Quintilian very juttly fa}s, ** It is necciTaty to np fuddei, how would he after bis confulfliip have with* 

]ily to the paifions, nlicn thoie thi(;i^‘uhkh arc tiue, flood I'u fury of his kinfman Publius Clodias, who, 
jufl, and of common beuefit, canai^be come at any while in that office, tiireatened, in the hearing of the 
other wH)* fenate, to kill him with his own hand, when be fifft 

began to break out ? And will this woman daw to 
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CigrclDon, The number, order, and nature of the parts which 
tranGiion, conflitute a complete and regular oration, we have tn* 
^^^iJJ^i’j' deavouud to explain in feveral piccediiig chapters, 
fined and Rut aic two or thtee things yet remaining, very 
eiplaiueJ. necefl’ary to be known by an oiator, which feemsmofl 
properly to eome under the fccond branch of his ait.— 
And th«fc a\t:,Di^iiJfon, Traction, ami Amjh'ifcalieti. 

1 . Di^refftotit as defined by Quintilian, is, “ A 
going off from the fnbjt A we are upon to fome diffc- 
mit thing, which may however be of fervicc to it.” 
IVe have a very beautiful inflance of this in Cicero’s 
defence of Coclius, who was aeciifed of basing firfl 
bon owed money of Clodia, and then engaging her 
firvants to poifoii her. Now, as the proof of the fadl 
depiixUd upon feveral circiimflances, the orator ex¬ 
amines them feparately; and fliows them to he all 
highly improbaWe. “ IIov (fays he) was the dc- 
lign of this poifon laid? Whence came it? how did 
fhey get it ? by whofe aillftauce, to whom, or w'hcrc, 
was it delivered?” Now to the fit ft of ihcfe queries 
he makes the accufer give this anfwer They fay 
Calius had it at home, and tried the force of it upon 
a flave juovided on purpofe, whofe fudelen death 
proved tl-iC flrenpflli of the jioil’mi ” Now at Cicero 
teprefent-, the whole charge againft Cicllus asa flSion 
of Clodia, invented out of revenge for fome flights he 
had put upon her; to make this the more pujjahle, he 
infini.citts that flic had poifoiied her luilband, and 
taUs this opportunity to hint it, that he might fliow 
how L-.fy II was for lur to charge another witlipoifoii- 
ing a fervant, who had done the lame to her own 
hulbtnd But not contented with this, he Heps out 
of his way, and introduces Ion e of the hdl words of 
her bulband Mettllus, to rei''j,r the fa(t more bar¬ 
barous and Ihocking, from the admiiable chaiadcr of 
the matt. ” O immortal god-i' why do you fome¬ 
times wink at the greateft crimes of mankind, or de¬ 
lay the punilhment of tlwm to futurity ! For I faw, I 
oiyfelf faw (and it was the moft doleful fcenc of my 
whole life) when Q^ Metellus was taken from the 
bufom of bis cowntiy; and when he, who thought 
bimfclf bom to lie lerviceable to this ftate, within 
three days after he had appeared with fuch advantage 


come out ot thofe doors, and talk ot the force of poi¬ 
fon ? will not flie fear, left the houfe itftlf fliould 
fpeak the villany? will not Ihc dread the confeiom 
walls, nor that fad and mournful night ? But I re¬ 
turn to the areufatinn.” And then he proceeds to 
confider and refute the feveral circumftances of the 
accufation. All this was no port of bis argapient, 
but having men.tioned the charge of poifon, be im¬ 
mediately takes occafion to introduce it, in order ta> 
excite the indignattqg of the hearers agaiuil Clodia, 
and invalidate the profecOtion as coming from a perfun 
of her character. Digrefliun cannot propedy be faid 
to be a nereffary part of a dtfeourfe $ but it may fome¬ 
times be very convenient, and tixat upon feveral ac¬ 
counts. 

As firfl, when a fubjcA is of itfelf flat and dry, or 
requires clofe attention, it is of ufe to reheve and un¬ 
bend the mind by fomething agreeable and entertain¬ 
ing. For which reafon Quintuian obferves, that the 
oratois of his time generally an-excurfiun in tlieir 
harangues upon foipe plealfng topic, between the nai- 
ration and the proof. But he the pi-i^tice 

as too general ■, for while thfy fUefned to thhik it i(e- 
ceffary, it obliged tliem fodjetimeu' to bring in things 
trifling and foni^ to the piirpufe.. Betides, a digief- 
fiun is confined ta no one pdrt of adifcpuife, btti tnay 
come in anywhere, as oceafiou offers ; fnovtded it fall 
in naturally witb tlie fubjeft, and be made fome way 
fubfcrvieiit to It. We never iptct with it in Cicero, 
without fome evident and good reafon. So iiwlits pro 
feculion of Veircs for bis baibarovs and inhuman out¬ 
rages againfl tbtf Sicilians, he takes an occafion to 
launch out in a beautiful dcfciiption of the ifland, and 
to recount the advantages whmn accrued from it to the 
Romani. His fubjeft did not ntrcffarily lead him to 
this, blit his view in it was to heighten and aggravate 
the charge againfl Verres. 

Again, as a diprtjfon ought not to he made with- 
out mflicient reafon, fo neither Ihould it be too fre¬ 
quent. And he who never docs li but where it ia 
proper and Hfefu!, will not often fee occafion for it- 
Frequently to have the lulueft, and go off to other 
things, breaks tlic thread of the difeourfe, and is apt 
to intiodnce confufion Indeed {bme kinds of writing 
Eulmit of a more frequent ule of digreffions than otbers. 
lu hiftory they are often very ferviceable. For as 
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diou-; it is neceOary at* proper diftancet to throw 
fomething entertaining, in order to enliven it, and 
keep up the attention. And accordingly we find the 
heft hillorians often embellifh their writings with de- 
feriptiont of cities, rivers, and countries, as likewife 
with the fpeeehd of eminent perfons upon important 
occafiotts, end other ornaments, to render them 
more pleafing and delightful. Poets take a ftill 
greater liberty in this refpeft; for as their principal 
view is moll commonly to picafe, they do not attend 
fo clolely to conneAion; but as an image uflers itfelf, 
which may be agreeably wrought up, they bring it ii^ 
and go on more frequently to different things, then 
other svritm. 

Another property of a digrt^on is, that it Might 
pot to be too long, left the luarers forget what prece¬ 
ded, before the fpeakcr returns again to his fubjeft 
For a digrelfiuu being no principal ^art of a dit 
courfe, nor of any further ufe than as it ferves fome 
way or other to enforce or illuftrate the main fubjcA; 
It cannot anfwer this end, if it be carried to fuch a 
length, as to caufe that cither to be forgotten oi ne¬ 
glected. And every oni’s memo^ will not ferve him 
tft es)nne£l together two parts of a difcouife, which 
lie at a wide diftance from each other, 'f he better 
therefore tO guard again ft this, it is not unufual with 
orators, bcfoM they enter updh a digrelfion of any con- 
fiderable length, to prepare their hearers by giving 
them notice of it, and fometiraes defiring leave to di¬ 
vert a little from the fubjeA. And fo likewife at the 
coiiclufion they introduce the fubjeA again by a fhort 
traiifitian. Thus Cicelo in the example cited above, 
when he has finilhed his digrefiion conceruing the 
death of Metellus, proceeds to his fubjeA again with 
thefe wor^: “ But I return to the accufation.*' 
Indeed we find,orators fometimes, when fore preiT- 
ed, and tht; caUfe will not bear a clofe ferutiny, art- 
fi'Py run .into digrefiions with a defign to divert the 
attention iif die tiearers from the fubjeft, and turn 
to a diffinrent viW. And in fuch cafes, as they 
cavour to be unooforved, fo they do it tacitly 
40Ut/mT tnmfitioif or intimi^n of their defign $ 
their bHnDefii’*being only to get dear of a difficulty, 
till they have an oppuitunity of entering npon fome 
3* frelh topic. 

Tranl litioDs II. Tran/ittom arc often ufed not only after a di- 

often ufed gjeffion, but likewife upon other occafions. A tran- 
fition is, “ A form of fpecch, by which the fpeaker 
in a few words tells his hearers both what he has faid 
already, and what he next defigns to fay.” Where a 
difeourfe confifts of feveial parts, this is often very 
proper in palling from one to another, efpecially when 
the parts arc of a confiderabk length { for it alTifts 
the hearers to carry on the feries of the difeourfe in 
their mind, which is a great advantage to the memo¬ 
ry. It is likewife a great lelief to the attention, to 
be told when an argument is finiihed, and what is to 
be expeAed next. And therefore we meet with it 
very frequently in hiftory. But we confider it at pre- 
fent only as made ufe of by orators. Cicero, in his fe- 
cond oration againft Catiline, who had then left Rome, 
hdiing at large deferibed his conduA and defigns, he 
adds: ” But why do I tdk fo long concerning one 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 
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fired, there is now a wall between us ( and fay nuthflig 
of thofe, who conceal themfelvcs, who remain at Rome, 
and among us ?" And then he proceeds to give an 
account of the other confoirators. 

But (broetimes, in pamng from one thing to ano¬ 
ther, a general hint of it is thought fuificiciit to pre¬ 
pare the hearers without particulaily fpecifying what 
mu been faid, or is next to follow. Thus Cicero in 
his fecond Philippic fays, ** But thofe • gg are old, 
this is yet frelh.” And again : ” Bat lavc fnfifted 
too long upon trifles, let us come to things of greiter 
moment.” And at other times, for gi eater brevity, 
the tranfition is imperfeA, and mention made only of 
the following head, without any intimation of what 
has been faiu already. As in Cicero’s defence of Mu- 
r«iia, where he fays: “ 1 muft now proceed to the 
third part of my oration concerning the charge of bri¬ 
bery.” And loon after: I tome now to Cato, who 
is the ftmpiort and ftrength of this charge.” 

HI. The third and laft head is, jimpujuation. Now Am^fica* 
by amplification is meant, not barely a method of cn- non d<s. 
larging upon a thing} but fo to reprefent it in the®"®'*.*^ 
fuwft and moft comprdieiilivc view, as that it may in®'' ' 

the livelieft manner ftrike the mind and influence the 
pallioas. Cicero, fpeaking of this, c.ills it the grrateft 
cemmenJatim eloquence ; and obferves, tliat it con- 
fifts not only in magnifying and heightening a thing, 
but likewife in extenuating and lelleniiig it.” But 
though it confifts of thefe two pans, and may be ap¬ 
plied either way ; yet to amplify, is not to let things 
in a falfe light, but to pahit tlicm in theii Juft pro¬ 
portion and proper coloiiis, fuitable to their nature 
and qualities. Khetoi icians have ubferved fcveral ways 
of doing this. 

One IS to afeend fioni a particular tiling to a gene¬ 
ral. Thus Cicero, in his defence of Archias, having 
commended tiim as an excellent poet, and likewife ob- 
ftrved, that all the liberal aits have a conneetion with 
each other, and a mutual relation between them, in 
order to raife a juft efteem of him iu the minds of his 
hearers, lakes occalion to lay many things in piaifc 
of polite Uteratme in gencial, and the great advantages 
that may be received fioin it. ” You will all., me 
(fays he), why we aie fo ddighttd with this man i 
Becaiifc he lupplies us with thoii things which both 
n-fielh our nunds after the noifc of the forum, and 
delight our ears when wearied with contention. Do 
you think wt could cither be fiirnilhed with matter for 
iuch a variety of fubjeAs, if we did not cultiv.ite our 
minds with learning j or bear Iuch a coiill.int latigue, 
without afturdiiig them that refielltmeiit f I own 1 
have always purfued thefe fludics; let thofe he alhamtd, 
who have fo given up thcmfelves to leaining, as nei¬ 
ther to be able to convert it to any common benefit, 
nor difeover it in public. But why Ihould it lliame 
me, who have fo lived for many years, that no ad¬ 
vantage or cafe has ever diverted me, iiu plcafure al¬ 
lured me, nor deep retarded me from tin's purfuit. 

Who then can blame me, or who can juftly be dif- 
pleafed with me, if I have employed that ti.nc in re¬ 
viewing thefe ftudies, which has been Ipent by others 
ill managing their alfaits, in the celebration of fefti. 
sals, or other diverfiont in refrelhmeuts of mind and 
3 F body. 
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yfyo Ciion.bojy, in unfeafonable bancjqett, in dice, or tennis ? 

^And this ought the rather to be allowed me, becaufe 
my ability as an orator has been improved by thofe 
purfuits, whiehi fuch as it is, was never wanting to 
afliil my friends. And if it be efteemed but fmall, 
yet 1 am fenlible from what fpnng I muft draw thofe 
things which are of the greateft importance.” With 
more to the fame purpofe ; from which he draws this 
inference: “ Khali I not therefore love this man ? 
fholl T not admire him I ihall I not by all means de.- 
fend him ?•’ 

A contrary method to the former is, to defeend 
flora a general to a particular. As if any one, while 
Iptaking in rommendation of eloquence, fliould illu« 
iiratc what he fays from the example of Cicero, and 
thow the great fervices he did his country, and ilic 
honours he gained to hiinfelf, by his admirable Iklll in 
oratory. Our common way of judging of the nature 
of things is frrmi what we obferve in particular in¬ 
dances, by wliii'li we form general notions concerning 
them. When therefore we confider the character of 
Cicero, and the figure he made in the word, it leads 
us to conclude, there luuft be fijincthing viry admi¬ 
rable in th.it art by wliu-li he became fo reiebmted. 
And thi method he has taken hiinfelf ill his oration 
foi thi Maniliaii ! i\\, where has i.ig firll intimated the 
I'arcny of good generals at that time among the Ho¬ 
mans, he then deu lil'cs the virtues of a complete cotn- 
maiid.)- at a proof <»f it, and (hows how many and 
gieat qi, diticUioiis ait neeellaty fo form fuch a cha- 
laiUi, as courage, prudence, expcvience, and fuccefs : 
ull wnicli he aftei wards applies to Pompey. 

A thud tneiliod is by ab enumeration of parts. So 
when Cicero, upon iho defeat ot Mark Antony befoic 
Mntina, propoled lliat a funeral monument iliould be 
elected ill (lonoiir of the foldiers wlio were killed in 
that battle, dj a eomfoit to their furvMng relations ; 
he tlf)es it in this w’av, to give it the greater weight : 
*' S i.cc (favs he) the tiibtUe of ...lory is paid to the 
In. it and moil valiant cit'/.ens by the lionour of a mo¬ 
nument, let us thus comfort theii relitious, who will 
reel i.'c the gieateft confolation in this manner; their 
j'lienis who piodoeed fuch brave defcndcis of the 
itcili ; tlicir cliililuii who will e-nje'V thclc domellic ex¬ 
ample', ot fort it iide ; their wiw .s, for the loi's of fuch 
huibiotJs, wluiin it will be mote fitting to extol than 
Jamei't; their bieihren, who will hope to refemble 
t'Ktn no Ul’s in the 11 \i.tins than their afneei. And 
I with we nay lie able to remove the grief ot all thete 
hi our lefoliitions.” .*111011 reprcfem.uions gically 
enlHire the* im.ige of a thing, and alFoiel the mind a 
mile'll clearer view of it than if it wcie contracted into 
one tingle propofilioii. 

Again, another method not much unlike the former 
is, when any thing is illullrated irora a variety of 
caiifes. Thus Cicero jullifies his behaviour in retiring, 
and not oppolieg his ene'mies, when they fpliited up 
the mob in order to banith him, from the following 
reafons, which at that time deleriniiied him to fuels a 
roudnci; “ When {fays he) unlet!. I was given up, fo 
jnaiiy armed flc'Cts feeimd ready to .Utaek this tingle 
(hip of the (late, tolTed with the tempt its of fed'tions 
and tlifeords, and the fenate was now removed from 
the helm ; when banifhment, murder, and outrage, 
weic threateued } when forae, from an apprehenfion of 


their own danger, would not defend me; otjiers were Dirpofitwn, 
f j^’ted by an inveterate hatred to all good men, others ■' ■ ■■» "— * 
tiiought 1 (loud in the way, others.took this oppor¬ 
tunity to exprefs theix refeiitment,, othera envied the 
peace and tranquillity of the (talc; and upon all thefu 
accounts I was particularly ilruck at; (houjd 1 have 
chufen rather to oppofe them (I will not fay to my 
own certain deftrudtion, but the greateft .danger 
both of you and your children), titan alone .to fubmit 
to and utfdergo what threatened us all in common f” 

Such a number of reafons brought toge-ther, muft fet 
a thing in a very (Irung and clear light. 

The L'ke may be (aid of a number and variety of 
■efEefts. Thus Cicero deferibes the force and excel¬ 
lence of oratory from its great and furprifing effefts, 
when he fays,. ” Nothing Ccems to be more excellent, 
tltaw' by difcuiirfe to draw the attention of a whole 
aiTembly, delight them, and fway their inclinattona 
different ways at plcafurc. This, in every free ftate, 
ami efpeeially in times of peace and trsinquillity, has, 
been alw.iys in the liighcil eftecin and riputatiun. , 

For wliat is eitlter fo admirable, as fur one only, or a 
very few, out of a vail multitude, to be able to do 
that which all have a natural power of doing i or fo 
delightful to hear, as a judicious and folid difeourfe in 
(ioiid and polite l.iiigunge ? or fo powerful and grand, 
as to influence the pupulitce, tlie judges, the ieoatc*-'' 
by the charms of eloquence ? Nay, «mat is fo noble, 
lo generous, (o munificent, as to afford aid to fuppli- 
caiits, to i'upport the aifiicUd, give fafety, deliver 
from dangers, and prefevve from txile ? Or what is 
fo necelhiry as to be always furnilhtd with arms to 
guard yourfclf, aflert your right, or repel injuiics? 

And, not to confine our thoughts wholly to the courts 
of juilice or the fenate, what is there in the arts of 
peace more agreeable and entertaining liian good lan¬ 
guage and a fine way of (peaking ? For it is this ef- 
pecially wherein we excel otlicy animals, tliat we can 
difeourfe together, and convey Ottr thoughts to each 
other by words. Who ther«foi’e would not efteem, 
and in a particular manner endeavour to furpafs othi is 
in that wherein mankind priucip.illy excels brule 
heaiU ? lint to proceed to its chief advantages i 
What clfe would have drawn men into focieties or ta¬ 
ken them off from a wild amt fav.ige life, and foftcB 
tliem into a polite and civiliiid. hehaviouv ; or, when 
fettled in communities, have rrffrained them by laws ?” 

Who hut, after fuch a deicription, niiill nmeeive the 
ilrongcff padion for an i,i t attended with fo in;iny gi eat 
and good effects ? 

A thing may likewifi be ilhilliatcd by its oppofite. 

.So the hlellings and ndvantagts of pe.ice may be re- 
cum.nended from the miteries and calamities of war ; 
and thus Cicero endeavours to throw contempt upon 
Catiline and his party by comparing them with the 
contrary fide ; “ But if, omitting all thefe things 
with which we abound, and they want, the fenate, the 
knights, the populace, the city, treafury, revenues, all 
Italy, the provinces, and foreign nations; if, I fay, 
omitting thefe things, we compare the caufts them- 
felvcs in which eac'i fide is engaged, we may lea. 11 
from thence how defpit able they are.—-For on this 
fide modefty is engaged, on that impudence ; on this 
chaftity, on that lewdnefs; on this integrity, on that 
fraud} on tltis piety, on that prufanenefs) on thia 

cou* 
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Elocution. coniUncy, on that furyi on this honour, on that bafo, 
nefs i on tliis moderation, on that unbridled paflion t < 
In a word, equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence^ 
and all virtties, contend with injuftice, luxury, cowar¬ 
dice, raihnefs, and all vices; plenty with want; rea- 
fon with folly; fobriety with madnefs; and, laftly,' 
good hope with defpair. In fuch a conteft, did men 
defert us, would not heart n ordain tliat fo many and 
fo great vices ihould be defeated by thefe moft excel¬ 
lent virtues J” 

Gradation is another beautiful way of doing this. 
So when Cicero would aggravate the cruelty and bar¬ 
barity of Verres for crucifying a Roman citiven, which 
was a fort of punifhmcnt only iuflidfed upoll Haves, 
he choofes this way of doing it. “ It is a crime flays 
he) to bind a Roman citiaen, wickednefsto whip nim, 
and a fort of pnnicide to kill him ; what then muft I 
call it to crucify liim ? No n.ime can fufficiently ex- 
prefs fuch a villany.” And the images of things may 
^ be thus heightened, either by afeendmg, as in this in- 
A, Aante ; or defceiiditig, as in that-whieh follows, re- 
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lating to the fame a&ion of Vtsrrcs t “ Was t not to 
complain of or bewail thefe things to Roman citizens, 
nor the friends ol our date, nor thofe who had heard 
of the Roman name; nay, if not to men, but beads; 
or, to go yet further, if m the moft defert wildemtfs, 
to Hones and locks; even all mute and inanimate 
creatures would be moved by fo great and heinous 
cruelty.” 

And, to name no more, (n&s may be amplified from 
their citcumftances; as time, place, manner, event, 
and the like. But inftances of this would carry us 
too far t and therefoie we (hall only add, that as the 
defign of ampMtatim is not bartly to prove or evince 
the truth of things, but alfo to adoin and illufttate 
them, it requires a fiorid and beautiful fljle, eonfifting 
of Hrong and cmphatical words, flowing periods, har¬ 
monious numbers, lively tropes, and bright figujes. 
But the confideration of thefe things come under the 
Third Purl of Oratory, upon vyhuh we ate now to 
enter. 


Part III. Or ELOCUTION. 


^ 'TT' LOCUTION dirtdls us to fuit both the words 

'JCL# andexpicflions of a difeourfe to the nature of the 
fubjefi, t>r to fpeak with propriety and decency. This 
faculty iv in one woid called iloquent$; and thofe per- 
fons who are jtoikilvd of it are tlierefore ftylcd t/o- 
qitfr /. 

A/erH/ron is tw ofold, gencial and paitfcular. The 
foimer treats of the fevenal properties and ornaments 
of language in common; the latter confiders them 
as they ate made ufc of to fom diilerent forts of 
ftyle. 

L GENERAL ELOCUTION. 

'•tpcul This, according tO rhetoricians, confifts of throe 
elocution pailv; Ek^anttf Cempqfition, mi Dignity. Adifeoutfe 
defined, vvlm h has all thefe properties fuitably adjufted, muft, 

w ith rerpefl to the language, be perfeA in its kind, 
and delightful to the hearers. 

Chap. I. Of Elegance. 

Elegance confifts in two things. Purity and Per- 
fpiiuity; And both thefe, as well with refpeft to finglc 
words, as their conilruStou in fenttiices. Thefe pro- 
perties in language give it the name of eligant, for a 
like reafon that we call other things fo which are clean 
and ne.<t in their kind. But in the common ufc of 
our tongue, we are apt to confound elegante with eh. 
^Bonre; and fay, a tUfcourfe it tlegant, when we mean 
by the ixprelfion, that it has all the propet ties of tine 
language. 

f I. Purity. 

Purity ex- tbi's we arc to underftand the choice of fuch 

plained and words and phtafes as are fuited and agreeable to the 
xUuftrated. ufe of the language in which we fpeak: And fo gram¬ 
marians reduce the faults they oppofe to it to two 
forts, which they call barbanjm and folecifm ; the for¬ 
mer of which refpedls fingle words, and the latter their 
coiillt udioo. But we fhall'confider them jointly^ and 


in a manner different ft om gramraaiiatis; for with them 
all words are edeemed pure which ate once adopted 
into a language, and authorifed by ufe. A nd as to 
plirafes, or foims of expreffion, they allow thim all the 
lame claim, which arc agieeable to the analog) of the 
tongue. Butin iiratui), niithcr all wuuh iiui all tx* 
prefllons are fo called whith occur in language ; hut 
fuch only as come recommended by tlie authoi I'ty of 
thofe who fpeak or w'lite with acciiiaLy and poHttiiefs. 
Indeed it is a common faying that <wi Jtiould thmL tvuh 
the leatned, ani/peak with fhevtdg/ir. But tin meaiioig 
of that expreffion is no more than lliat w i ihi nld tpe ik 
agreeably to the common ufage ol the ttinguc, that 
every one may uiiderlland us; and not clioolc inch 
words or expreffious a. arcAither diffimk to hr untlti- 
ftood, or may cairy in them an apptaiance of afftila- 
tion and fingularity. But in ordtr to let this matter 
in a clearer light, we lhall heat recount the pi incipal 
things which vitiate the puiity of langu,ige. 

And firll, it often hapjteiis, that fuch words and 
forms of fpcaking as wtie introduced by the learned 
arc aftervvaids dropped by them as mean and iordid, 
fiom a fccmiiig bafenefs contraAid by vnigai ufe. 
I'or polite and elegant fpeskers diftiuguifii tlieinfilvis 
by their difcouife, as perluiis ol figmc do by their 
garb ; one being the diifs of the mind, as the other 
is of the body. And hence it comis to pafs, that 
both have their difllieiit laffiions, which are often 
changed; and as the vulgar allctt to imitate tliofc 
above them in both, this liequcntly occahotis an altc- 
lation w’heii eithei becomes too trite and common. 
But befide thefe foidid woids and expitffions, which 
are rendered fo by the ufe of the vulgar, there is an¬ 
other foit iirll introduced by them, winch is carelully 
to be avoided by all thofe who arc delii ous to Ipeak 
well. I'oi the vulgar have their peculiai words and 
plirafes, fuited to their circumllances, and taken from 
fuch things as ufually occur in thcii way of life. Thus 
in the old comedians, many things are tpoken by fer- 
vants, agreeable to their charaaer, which would be 
3 F z very 
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ilMtiM. ynirr wibecominsr Oie nwth of a fmiSmim. 

« ■*« — ' Ani. we cannot bnt diflf obfeww the Bke inftani 
among ourfdves. , 

Again, diis i» roromon to with ^ other 

human produtSUons, that h is in iti nature liable 

to a conftant change and alttri^iofti ’^For, aa Horace 
ha. juftly obferved, , i 

All human worhs wade $ 

Then hoar can feeble words fo„«i„es lea^^B^ ^e 

Nothing could ever picafe all perfens, or aiJcallimi'^ark by not being underftood, fo the latter aiVYtnoft 
* ' ' ■ ‘ ’ ' *■ ' j^to piflead Uftl'fua whcQ we hear a word that has 


O' i' f. Pot'HR 

tdhosild feUmti fdkfe-iirt wcnild t« eon» SloeiKica. 

TCther with the dead than the Iking. 
lut further; AAO%trhe one hand w« «ufl: atoid ob. 

[Aete words aadllWiMit fe, oifthe other, we fliould 
refrain from new ones, or fitch whofe ufe has not 
yet been fttffieieoltly efUbhihed, at leaft amoipg thofe 
of the heft tafte. Words mtiy Mya«[||i^t]ks new in 
tw^ refpedb j eWier when tbey^4r||il|^^ into 
d »Mua«, w wlien they are ufed w'a nen 


anv length of time. And there la noihing feDW(%bich 
this can lefs be eapedted than kngnage. Fdr a# the 
thoughts of men are exceedin^^various, and words 
are the figns of their tjtoitffhts .’thltv will be conftant 
ly inventing new lign 


Mtp frtiiliai^^^jl^ we ftTefently led to fix that 
'iiPHi to.it wkttVhich r? has kfually been attended. 
Alll therefor^ in both ciifes.^ feme previous intima* 

.p_^ ^ ^beu* by, in *K^ to tioi^ay be neceiTary. Cicerp, wjio perhaps enlarged 

convey their ideae cltamcfs, or gmter (lhe^uit,aTe of the Roman tongue more than any one 

beauty. If wefeok hrto tlw different ages of fee La- ^ft^fonhwides, appears always very cautious how h*s 
tin wiitos, wlK*-r alti^illl^s and change do'^iy .^introduces any thing nei^ and generally gives^notice 
find ill iIk’i language? How lth,now underftand the of it when he attempts it, as appears in niany'iiiftan. i 


remaining hngpmenls of the tabbif Nay, how 

many wouls do we meet wftl!|f;cven in Plautus, the 
meaning of which has not yet been fixed with certain¬ 
ty bj the A ill of the beft critics? And if we cunfider 
our own lingua^c, it will appear to have been in a 
manner entirei) changed from w hat it was a few ages 
finct. To mention no others* our celebrated Chaucer 
IS to moll ptrlon., now almoft Unintelligible, and wants 
an expolitoi. And even fince our own memoiy, we 
cannot but have obfers-ed, that many words and ex- 
puflions, which a few years ago were in common ufe, 
are now in a manner laid afide and antiquated; and 
that otlitts have conilantly fecceeded, and daily do (uc- 
cced, in their room. So true is that obfervation of 
the fame poet: ^ 

Some woids that have or elfe will ft el decay 

Shall be rtftor’d, and come again in play; 

And wolds now fam'd fhall not be fancied long; 

They lhall notpleafe the ear, noi move the tongue: 

As ufe ihallthcfe approte,and thofe condemn; 

Uft, the foie lule of fpetch, and judge fupreme. 

Wc mull tlienforc no icfa abllain from antiquated or 
obfokte words and phiaies, than from fordid ones. 
'I hough all old words are not to be thought antiqua¬ 
ted, By the former wc mean fuch as, though of an 
anuent Handing, aic not yet entirely difnfed nor their 
figoification loll. And from the ufe of thefe wc aic 
not to be wholly debarred, efpecially when they appear 
more fignificant than any otheis wc can fix upon. But 
as to phrafes or expreflions, greater caution feims Hill 
jteceffaiy : and fuch as are old Ihould doubtlefs, if at 
all, be ufcJ more fpaiingly. The Latin tongue was 
brought to its greateft ptrfeflion in the reign of Aii- 
guilus, or fomewhat fooner; and he nimfelf ftudted it 
very carefully For, as Suetonius tells us, He ap¬ 
plied himfelf to eloquence, and the ftudy of the libe¬ 
ral arts, from his childhood, with great diligence and 
labour. He chofe a manner of fpeakiiig which was 
fmooth and elegant; he avoided the ill favour, as he 
ufed to call it, of antiquated words^ and he was wont 
to blame Tibeiius for his affe&ation of them.” In 
onr own language, fuch woids are to be etteemed an¬ 
tiquated, which the nioft polite jperfens have dropped, 
both in their difeourfe and wriungs} whofe example 


ces fcattered thruu|;h his worlu. What bounds we..^ 
aie now to fix to tm pur% of the Latin tongue, 
the ufe of it, the learned are not wellagreed. It iaxKiv 
tain, our furniture is much lefs than when it w$|l a'^ 
ving language, and therefore the greater libert^Btuftl 
of necemty be fometimes taken. So that theii; oili« 
nion feems not unadvifable, who direA ua to 
choice printipally of what we arc furniflied wit! 
the vvritei s ol the Auguftan age ; and where we .i|^- 
not be fupplied from them, to make ufe of fuch au. 
thors as lived neareft to them, eithfLi before or fince. 

And as to our own tongue,' it is certainly prudent to 
be as careful how we admit any thing into it that is 
uncouth or difagreeable to its genius, as the ancient 
Romans were into theirs; for the perfeAion of a lan¬ 
guage does in a great meafure coiifiil in a certain ana* 
logy and harmony running thiuugh the whole, by 
which it may be capable of being brought to a ftan- 
dard. 

But bcfidcs thofe things already mentioned, any mi- 
Hake in the fenle of words, or their conitrudion, is op- 
pofed to puiity. For to fpeak purely, is to fpeak 
corredly. And fuch is the natuie of thefe faults in 
elocution, that they often not fo cafy to be obfer¬ 
ved by hearing as by riMidiiig. Whence it is, that 
many perlons are thoughl.to Ipeak better ritan they 
write; for while they are fpeakmany Hips and in. 
accuracies rfeape diircgarde^<wiiTch in reading would 
prrftntly appear, . And thifi^inoie efeecially the cafe 
of perfens unao^wiated with arts and litei ature; who, 
by the afliilance of a lively fancy and flow’ of words, 
often fpeak with great cafe and freedom, and by that 
means pleafe the ear; when, at the fame time, what 
they fay, would not fo well bear reading. 

We iball only add, that a diilindion ought likewifc 
to be made between a poetic di£b'on and that of profe 
writers. For poets iu all languages have a fort of pe- 
ailiar dialed, and take greater liberties, not only in 
their figures, but alfo in £eir choice and difpofition of 
words; fo that what is a beauty in them would often 
appear unnatural and affeded in profe. 

^ 4 . Of Perjfieuity. 

Pmspicvitv, as well as /m/jr, confifts partly fel^^fpKtilcp 
Jin^U emdti and partly ionheir eoeJruSm. 

Asgjjted. 
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AvA in dMiBio*ii«l*B.^ 

«n«iin«r, wrbi aW ^ being joinei -'" 

certain nouii^ and not to others, So a {Mrfon 
^ laid h eommand a» Mrmrt tn ivtrtat 4 /i^emTt and 
to i^rt an equal, Awiftires alfo, vdach denote the 
Properties or things, have 1 heir fi|»uificatioti determin- 
eema plamfy to^havc been of tbi$«und, when od bjr ^ie ^bjeds ta'whiob ‘tiity moft properly re* 
us, ** 'll>e fouodauun ol eloquence confiib inf,, late, ^us we fay, un hiurt tnhtd, and a heabbM 

<_» • •• ___ l.__•«. _t 1_J„ ._J*/*, „ £ "'t f K . * B 

Wi/B, *8114 a jiHe houfe. Another way of 
»F”>s« propriety of words, is by their ufe 
asiis. As if one (hould fay, Hairtas, srudgaf 





VocuioA. X. At t9 rhoTc me gaer^' 

and bcft untferftood whtck are afod In tbeir pn 
Atto^mh^ requirea no (asall attentioa md fltih 
words. ° be well actjuainted with the tonm Ubd propriety 

words; which ou^t to be duly regarded, fincethe 
perfpicuity of a oifcourfe depends to much upon it. 

Caefar feema 

he tefls ^ ^ 

the choice of words.” It may not be ansift, tkrefurd,'’ 
to lay dmru. fome few obfervations', by whiclPtllia 4i» 
ftind notions of words and their pecuGjUr force Wf 
more ea£ly be percdvcd 
into prefer wordt and tt;4 
wordr, which are exprel 

fenfe. And are fttch ' ' u ** "fed as cqmvaknt. So in thnt paflagi 

fome other thli]g tha]yjhat t'i ^ ^“1 cannot perceive why 

reafon of TontefimThtEdc, relation, or contraneti uU me; tf it be bccaufc 1 dc- 

the two things. 8o, when a fobtle asti^ man ' may not I he dtf- 

‘ is called a /ox, the reafon of the name is founded in a pli^ed with, you for j^cufing . whom I ikfeiid ? 

J nilitude of qualities. “If we fay, C^eero wlH oiwape Ydu fay, 1 aceuft my enidny ; and k Ly, I dcitiid my 
le, meanin| bit worle, the caufe'is tranfferrtd to. filend.” Here the vi^^ds ecM/'and i/r/ifAi/, Jrieed and 
e effed. And when we are told, Cr/ar conquered tie enomp, arc oppofed ; and to be angry and dijfltojid, are 
G191U, we underhand that he did it with the aiiiftaiice ufed as tcims equivalent. Laftly, the dtuvation of 
of bis iwmy ; where a part is put for the whole, from words contnbutes very much to ditermiuc tluir true 
the rel^n between them. And when Cicero calls meaning. Thus becaufo the word wc»»rtr lomts fioni 
Antonjr.-Ci/Brjfiiicr/iJrtB 0/tbejiate, every one perceives the word man, it may properly be applied either to 
mClM the contrary. But the nature and ufe of that or any other put lor it. And theieioie we fay, 
ll be explained inoie fu% hereafter in their the manners of-nun, and tbe mnniurs oj the age, hecauie 

^e word age is,thcrc ufed for the mm of the age But 
if we apply the word manna r to any otlicr aniu1.1I, it is 
a trope. By thefe and lueh like obfervations we may 
perceive the proper feiiie and peculiar fore’c of woids, 
either by their coniiertion with other words, dillinc' 
tion from them, oppolition to them, equiealtiiey with 
them, or iletivation. And by thus hxing their true 
and genir'ne lignilic-ation, we fliall ealily fee when they 
become tropes. But though woids, when taken in 
their pi op»r figniiit ation, generally convey the plain, 
eft and cleaiefl fenfe; jet foine are more* foit-ihle, lo- 
norous^ *01 beautiful, than others. And by thefe cem- 
dderatious we nmfl often l>c determined in our choice 
of them. .So whether we fay, be got, or be oblatuej, /'>- 
vtHory, the fenfe is the- fame ; hut tlu latter is moie 
full and fonorous. In Latin, t. eo ligiiifiis / ftar;per- 
timed is more full and figniilcaiit j and puumtfeo mote 
fonorous than either of the formci. The Latin and 
Greek lan-piage, have much the advantage of ours in 
thisnfpett, by reafon of their compoiitions ; by the 
help of seliich they can often exprefs that in one 
word for whu h we are obliged to put two Woids, and 
fometirnes more. So pertimeo cannot be fully cxprelTed 
in our language by one word ; but we aie forced to 
join oue or two particles to the verb, to convey its jufl 
idea, and fay, I greatly, or very much fear : and yet 
even then we fcarce feem to teach its full force. As to 
tropes, though generally fpeaking they are not to be 
chofen where plainnefs and perfpicuity of exprellion 
is only defigned, and proper words may be found; yet 
through tbe penury of all languages, the ufe 'f them 
is often made neceffary. And tome of them, efpecially 
metaphors, which are taken from the fimilitude of 
things, may, when cuilom has rendered them familiar, 
be confidered as proper words, and ufed in their dead. 
Thus, whether we fay, I fee your meaning, or, / under» 
Jlmd your metningt the fenfe is equally clear, though 


r.fdace. All words muit at Aril have had one o* 
land piimaiy fignification, which, ftriftl, fpeak* 
iiig, may be called their proper fenfe. But it fumetimes 
happens through length of time, that woids lofe their 
oiigiiial figniiicatioii, and aiTuine a new one, which 
then becomes their pioper Icnle. So h^is in the La. 
till tongue at Aril Agnitied a flrmger s but afterwards 
that fenfe of the word was entirely laid aAde, and it 
was ul.d to denote a public enemy. And in our 
gnage, it is well known, that the word inave anciently 
fignified a fervimt. The reafon of the change feems to 
be much the fame, as in that of the Latin word lairo ,* 
which Aril figniAed a foldier, but after vvaids a robber, 

' BcAdcs, in all languages it has frequently happened, 
that many words have gradually varied from their iiili 
fenfe to othcis fomewhat different; whi£h,may, not- 
wiihftanding, all of tiiero, when “riglitly applied, be 
looked upon as proper. N»y» ™ pioccis of time, 
It is often difficult,to fey wpeh is the original, or 
moil proper fenfe. Again, fometimes two or more 
words may appear to have the feme Agoihcation with 
each other, and may therefore bc ufed fedifferciitly ; 
uiilcfs the beauty of the period, or foinc other pern", 
oilar reafon, drtefmine to the choice of one rather 
than another. Of this kiiul arc tbe words etfis and gla- 
Jius in the Latin tongue; and in ours, pby and com, 
poffton. And there are other words of fo near an affi¬ 
nity to each other, or at kail appear fo from vulgar 
ufe, that they are commonly thought to bc fynony- 
mous. Such are tbe words mercy and pi/y ; though 
mercy in its Arid fenfe is exercifed towards an offen¬ 
der, and pity reined one in diilrefs. As this peculiar 
farec and diltinAion of words is carefully to be attend¬ 
ed to, fo it may be known feveral ways. Thus tbe 
pi oner fignification of fubftantives may be feen by 
them appucation to other fubftantives. As in the in- 
ftance Juft now given, a perfon i» feid to ihow mtrey 
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At (e the 
conOiuc- 


tlie Liter expreflioH in propd, and the former meta- 

{ )horicalj by which the action of feting is transferred 
irom the eyes to the mind. 

II. But ptrjpuutty aiifcs not only fiom a cltolce of 
tion often Jingle w 9 rdt, but likewife fix>m the cetUlruUion of them 
tenee*. {„ fentences. For the meaning of all the words in a 
fentence, confidered by themfelvcs, may be very plain 
and evident j and yet, by rtafon of a difordcrly pla¬ 
cing them, or conuifton of tlxc parts, the fenfc of the 
whole may be very dark and^bfcmc. Now it is cer¬ 
tain that the moll natural order is the plaincft; that 
is, when botli the words and pirts of a feBtffiiee are 
fo difpofed, as bed agrees with their mutud rela¬ 
tion and dtpendenee upon each other. And where^, 
tills is ihaiiged, as is ufiwlly done, efpedwHy in the 
aneient l.iiii*uages, foi the greater buuty and har- 
inoiiy of the peiiodsj yet due ngai-d is had fey the 
belt wiiteis to the evidence and perfpicuity of the ex- 
picflion. 

But to fet th’s fubjVfl in a cleaicrl%ht, on which 
the ptifeclion of language fo much de'ptnds, vre (hall 
ineiiiiun fome few' things which chiefly occalion obfeu- 
lity ; and this either with refpcdl to fingje words, or 
their lonftiuction. 

At.il fiifl, all ambiguity of expreflion is one caufe 
of obfeutity. This fometimts atifts from the different 
fenfes in which a word is capable of being taken. So 
w’c aiL- told, tint upon Cicero’s addrefling himfelf to 
Ofiivins Ciclai, when he thought himfelf in danger 
fiom his refentmcit, .ind if minding him of the many 
f tsiee, he had done him, Octaslus replied, He tame 
the hp nf hu friends. But there was a deCgned ambi- 
gn ly in the woid lap, as it might either refoeft the 
time of his coming, or the opinion he had of his 
fritndlhip. And thi» ufe of ambiguous woids we fome¬ 
timts meet with, not only in poetry, where the turn 
and wit of an epigram often refts upon it; but like- 


Part Iir. 

ther it was the deffra of the teftator by this appoint- Elocution, 
ment, that the whom ftatue, or only the fpear, ihould ^ 

be made of gold. A fmall note of dilUnftton, different¬ 
ly placed between ifce parts of this fentence, would 
clear up the dottm, and determine the fenfc cither 
way. For if one comma be put after the word Jlatve^ 
and another after Jbear-, the Words made bf gold muft 
be referred to the ftatue, as if it had beep Aid, aftatue, 
mndt. of void, holeUng a fpretr. But if theji'bfronly the 
fit 11 ctmma placed aherftatue, it will limit words 
mofle of gold to the Jjfn-ar only ; in the fam^ Imfe as If 
it had been laid, jf^alue holding a golden^ar. And 
eitligr of the|p ways of evpieflion would m this cafe 
{*. ^feralJe, for avoiding the ambiguity, 
sording to the intention of the teftator. The an- 
nt lu.'ihen oiaclcs were generally delivered in Inch 
■mbigoous terms. Which, without doubt, were fo 
eotitrived on purpofe, that; tbofe w-ho gave out the aih 
fwers might have room left for an evafion..Scc Oracle.'* 

Again, oltfcuiity is ocesfioned either by too fho ' 
and conrife- a mannci of fpeaking, or by fentence. I 
long and prolix; either of tlicfe exit ernes have fori9 , 
times this bad confequence. We find an inftance of 
the former in Pliny the Elder, where fpeakinj^ of heL 
lebore, he fays, “ '1 hey forbid it to be git en to aged 
perfous andethildien, and lefs to women than men.** 

The rci b is w'antiRg in the latter part of die footCni 
and left to women than nun : which in fuch heft 
uftiall) fupplied fiom what went bcfoie, wohlff' 

Hand thu-.; and ihty fothtd it to he given lefs to women 
than men. But this is direftly contiaiy to the fenfe of 
the writer, whofe meaning is, cither that it is ovdci- 
ed to he given in a lefs quantity to women than men, 
or not fo frequently to women as men. And therefore 
the woid order is here to be fupplied, which being of 
a contrary lignitication to forhtd, txprefledin tlu for¬ 
mer part of the fentence, occaflons the obhuritv. 


wTe in prole, eithci fot pltafaiuiy oi lidieule. ThU5''That long periods are often attended with the Linn ill 


CIccio ralli Sextus Clotliiis the hght eif theftnate, which 
i'. a compliment he pays to feveral great men, ‘Who 
had diftinguiftied themfdves by their public fOwices'to 
their country. But Sextus, who had a contrary cha- 
rader, wa. a i elation of P. Clodius, whoft dtad body, 
aftei he hid been killc'I by Milo, he carried in a tu- 
niultuons manner into the iViiate hoiife, and thtTC 
burnt It with the finators benches, in older to inflame 
the populace aga'iill Milo. And it i. in allulioii to 
tliat liolous aibon, that C'iccio, uling this ambigu- 
oii-. expuffion, calls lilm the light of the fenite. In fuch 
i.iilanci-s,^therefote, it is a beauty, and not the fault 
W'c aie cautioning againll: as the lame thing may be 
• irher good oi bad, as it is difleiciltl/ applied.— 
Tliongh enn in ludi diflgncd ambiguities, where one 
fenfe is niinol at, it oa^nt to be fufficieiitly pl.iin, 
otiurwife they lofc their mti'iitio '. And in all ferious 
difcouifcs they ought tdicfiilly ‘ > be avoided. But 
obfcurity more frctiucnily arifes i om tlie ambiguous 
conlliuction of word., which leiid is it diffitnlt to de- 


cffeA, muft be fo obvious to evciy one's ixpeinace, 
tjiiit yt -would be entliely needkfs to produce any ex¬ 
amples in order to evince the truth of it. And there¬ 
fore w'c ftiall only obferve, that the bell w'ay of prevent¬ 
ing this feema to be by fo'vidiiig (urh fentences ws ex¬ 
ceed a pioper length into two or more; which may 
gcnordlly he done without mucjhKtrouhle. € 

Another caufe of obfcuiity, 'hot itlferior to any yet J 
mentioned, is parenthefs, when it is cither too lon^f 
or too frequent. This of Cicero, in his oration for 
Sylla, is longer than weufually (ind in him : “ O im- 
mortal godsl (fori muft attribute to you w'hat is your 
own ; nor indeed can I claim fo much to my own abi¬ 
lities, as to have been able of myfclf to go through fo 
many, fo great, fuch dilftrent aflaii's, with that expe- 
•dition, in that boifttrous tciiipeft of the Rate), you 
inflamed my mind with a deflre to fave my country.’* 
Pint wlwic any obicniity arifos from fuch fentences, 
they may frequently be remedied by much the fame 
means as was juft now hinted epneerning long and 


terraiiv in what fenfc tlicy arc to be taktn Quintilian prolix periods ; that is, by feparatipg thc^paioTthefia 
gives us this example of it: “ A t citaiii man ordered fiom the reft of the fentence, and p^tog it either bc- 
’ ' ■ -a rtjUl.. Ion. nr aft..,. % in thlS fottMlCC of ClCCfO, the pE- 


in his will, that his heir flionld euit tor him a ftatue 
holding a fpeat made of gold.” A qutllion aiifes here, 
of gitat coiiftqucnce to the heir from the ambiguity 
of the expuffion, whether the woids made of gold arc 
be applied to the ftatue or fpear s that is, whe- 


(ore or after. _ _^ 

renthefls may (land laft, following-manner; • 

” O immortal gods! yon irtBamed my mind with a .Ic. 
fire to fave my country; for I muft attribute to you 
what is your own j nor indeed can I claim fo much to 

my 
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Elocution n»y own kbilitiet, u to hate been able of myfelf to go 
• through fo man^r, fo great, fuch different affairs, with 
that expedition, in that boifterous tempeff of the ftate.’* 
Tills order of the fentence is very plain, and lefs in¬ 
volved than the former. 
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• Chap. 11. Of Campcfitian- 

i- Comvositiom, in the fenfe it is here ufed, gives 
' rules for the ilruAure of fentences,. with the feverid 
members, Words, and fyllables, of which'thcy conlift, 
in fuch a manner as may beft contribute to tin; force, 
beauty, and evidence of the whole. * 

Compofition cunfifts of four parts, which rhetori¬ 
cians call period, order, JmHure, and number. I'he 
firtt of thcie treats of the ftnidtiire of fentences j the 
fecond, of the parts of fentences, which are words and 
members} and the two lait, of the parts of waorJs, 
which are letters and fyllables. For all mticnlfite 
iu^uds, and even the nioii minute parts of language, 
dMK under the cogiiizance of oratory. 

^ ^ 1. Of Period. ^ 

e- In evety fentence or propofftion, fonu thing is faid 
I of fotnething. That of which fometbing is faid, logl- 
fians call jshe fulyeS, and that which is laid of it, the 
(.atet but in grammatical terms, the former is a 
noun fubfantive of the nmnwcUive cafe, and the latter a 
f title verb, denoting alHrmatinn, and fome ilate of be¬ 
ing, a£ling, orfufliring. Thcfe two parts may of them- 
fclves cuiillituic a fentence t As when we fay, Thefuu 
fines, or the Joel friles, the word fun and elork are 
the. tiibj'in theie expteffions, fmet and f riles imply 
each the eopula and predicate. Moft commonly, how- 
e\er, the noun and tlic verb aie accompanied with 
other woids, which in grammatical eonliruction are 
faid either to be CiinneCted with or to depend upon 
tlie’tn ; but in a logical confideration they denote foilie ^ 
piojicity or ciiciiiultance relating to them. As in the 
following f'-ntenci : a good man levee virtue for if/elf 
The luh|e''t of this riii'enicc i-< a good/nan and the 
predicate', or thing afiinned of him, that he loves vir- 
tuefor Ufilf. But the two piitie'ipal oi ncccffary words, 
un which all the rcll depend, are m/m and Aves, Now 
'a fimple fentenci eonfffia of one luch noun anil verb, 
t With wliaiiver elfc is joined to either or both of them, 
/ind a compound fentence contains two or more of 
them j and may be divided into fo nianv dllUni'l pro- 
pofitlons, as there arc liudi nouns and verbs-, lithtr ex- 
prefl'td or underilood. So in the fcdlowing fentence, 
Cuiiipliuncc gams friends, but truth procures hatred, there 
are two iiitinbers, each of wdilili contains in it an en¬ 
tire propofition. For, CompHatue gaim fttends is one 
comple'tc fentence, and 7 rulhproiuris hatred'w&wd^xer', 
wdiieh are connedlcd into one c-oinpound feiittnce by 
tlie particle but. Moreover, it frequently happens, that 
compound fentences are mode up of fuch parts or 
members, fome if nut all of which .re tbcinfelves com¬ 
pounded, and coAf^in in them two or more firaple 
members. Such la that vf .Salluff; Ambition has 
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fitting of oppofite parts, are all compounded, ai will El»cutiott« 
>iy>pyar by exprelfing them at length in the following ■' - 
^'manner ; AmbUton has betrayed many per/oas into dtuk ; 
fthat is, ambition} has betrayed them to fay etu thing, 
and to nnan another t it has belt nyed them to found friend-^ 

Jhip and enmity, not upon reafm, hut iuteref ; and if has. 
betrayed them to be more carejul to appear honejl, than rs* 
ally to be fo. The three latt of tbele members, begin¬ 
ning with the words it belt ays, are all of them com¬ 
pounded, and confifl of two oppofite members} which 
might each of them be expreffed at length in the fome 
manner, by fiipplying the eltipfis. As, Ambition has 
^ betrayed many perjavs to fay one thing, and it has bitray- 
id them to mtna anoilnt. And io of the reft. From this 
inttanee we fee how much is left to be fuppHcd by the 
mind in all dilcoitrfe, which if expreifed would both 
defthiy its haimony and render it exceedingly tedious. 

But Hill regard nmft be had to thatwhirh is omit¬ 
ted, fo as to render what is faul confittciil with it} 
otherwlk there can be no piopiiety in what is ipolton. 

Nor can the menibois of a ieiitv-'iicr be diftii'gniflu'd 
and duly ranged in their proper oidit, without this. 

But to piOv'ecds .Some fentences tonfili riihei whoU}, 

01 in part, df fuch members as contain in them two 
or more compound ones, which may tjn-rcfore, lor d.- 
11 1 action's fake, lie cr^oA dicomp'i’ird menders .'—Of thi, 
kind is that of Cicero, hi his defence of bfilo: “ ttu'it 
is the force of coufeknee, gicat euhe. w.iy : tli.iL 
thufe peiioiis aie net afi.ud who have cominiiicd no 
offence 5 and thofe who liaie udciided alwa)s think 
piiiiilhme'it prefent bdoie ilicir eye,.” The latter 
member of this leiitcnce, which begins with the vvord • 
that, contains in it two eouipound nicmbcis, which it- 
picfent the diHerenl Hale of niind between imiocenl 
ai}d guilty pei roiis.^A ad it is in tlie proper diHiiiction 
and It paratioQ of the members in luch e'uniplcx feit- 
tences that the :ut of puiiitiiig chiefly' coiiliHs. Ftir 
the principal uie ot a comma is to divide the fimple 
members, a fcmiculoii the compound ones, a colon Inch 
as are decompounded, and a perioil the whole from the 
following fentence. We iiuution this the rather, to 
lliow the thflciciit aiccptntiou ot tlicfe terms by gram¬ 
mar!,lu*', from that ot the ancient vviiters upon ora¬ 
tory, For thcfe latter apply them to the feritc, and 
not to any points ot diflinclion, A very flioit mem¬ 
ber, wiutlier fimple or compound, with them it a 
comma, and a longer a colon; for they have no fuch 
tcimasa lemicolon. Betides, they call a very Hunt 
fentence, win iher fimple or lompoiiiul, a. comma, and 
one of tomcvviiJt a greater length, a colon. i\nd tliere- 
fotc if a pi’itnn cxpielfed liiinklf cither of thcfe w'ays 
in any conhderabl« number of fentences togiihcr, he 
was laid to fpeak by commas or colons. But a fen- 
tciicc coiit<n'niiig more words than will confiH with ci¬ 
ther of tlicfe terms, they call a fimple period; the 
Icatl coinpoiind peiiod with them requiring the length 
of two colons. However, this way of denominating 
fentences, and the parts of them, rather from their 
length than the nature of them, appealing not fo fuit- 
able, we have ehofen railier to make ufe of the terms 


betrayed many perfottB inlxr.deceit; to fay one thing, fmplearxA compound members ) and to call all thole earn.. 
and to mean another; to fbiind fiieiidfliip and enmity, pound periods, which contain tw’o or more members* 
not upon lealbn, but intereft j and to he more careful whether fimple or eumpounded, 
to appear hoiieft, than really to be fo.” This fentence But to proceed; Sentences, with refped to their 
conMs of four members} the latt of which three, con- form or compofitfon, are diftinguilhed ialo two forts, 

called 
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Bloeuttea. called by Cicero traSMt •* ilraight or dircA j” and formation of thefe periodar two tlunga are cbicflr to Elocution. 

f«tr«r#n, « bent or winding.” By the former atif^.be regarded j their length and eadtney. Aa the length '-^ 

ttwant thofe whofc tnembeni follow each other in a dU ' ought to be fiaked to the breath of the fpeaker, the 


rec^ order, without any infledlion ; and by the latter, 
thofe which ftridly fpeaking are called periodt. For 
in Greek figntfiea a Wreuir or eircle. And fo the 
Xjntins call it tiremfut and emhitiu. By which both of 
them mean a fentence confiding of correfpondent parts, 
fo framed, that the voice in pronouncing them may 
have a proper elevation and cadency, and diltiaguiih 
them by its in/le£iiun; and as the ktter part returns 
back, and unites with the former, the period, like a 
circit, furrounds aod inclofts tlie whole ienfe. This 
ekv ition of the toice in the former part of rfie pci. 
riod, ia by the Greeks called »»«Tae..*, and by -tlie 
Latins ptop^th’, and the depiefilun oi it in thelat. 
tei part, by the one k-kJ'c,,.-, and by the other nd- 
diUo. 

Now as fimple fent cnees have not thefe correfpoit. 
dent paits, which tcquire any inilcdiOn of the voice } 
nor a cucular form, bj realon of their bievity j they 
are not properly periods, in the ftiitt finfe of the 
Mord: though, in common fpeech, the woids fentence 
and period are often ufed as equivalent terms* Thus, if 
we fay. Generous minds are united to the performance uf 
mile txploitt from motives of glory ; here f& no dj- 
fiindfion of parts, nor iufiedion of the votee in this 
fentence. And indeed there is not any thing which re¬ 
lates to the ftruflure of thefe fentcnces, but what will 
more properly be taken notice of in the fecoudpart of 
eompyitiont which is order. 

And as to thofe compound fentcnces, whofe mem¬ 
bers follow each other in a direfl order, without any 
infiedtion, there is little art required in their cumpu- 
fition. We lhall produce one example of this kind 
from Cicero: “ Natural reafon inclines men to mu¬ 
tual converfe and fociety ; and implants in them a 
ftroiig affedion for thofe who fpting from them t and 
excites them to form communities, and join in public 
aflemblifs; and, for thefe ends, to endeavour to ^o- 
cure both the neceflaries and conveniencies of life), and 
that not for themfelves only, but likewife for their 
wives, children, and others who are dear to them, and 
have a right to tbeir aififtance.” Here are five ihort 
members in this fentence, placed in a feries, without 
any infiedion of the parts, or oibit of the whole. And 
as fuch fentcnces have no other boundary but the cun* 
clufion of the fenfe, fuited to the breath of the fpeaker, 
he may either contrad or lengthen them at pleafurc, 
Without offending the ear. So, fiiould the fentence 
laft mentioned conclude with the firff member in this 
manner. Natural reafon inclines men to mutual converfe 
and fociety ; the fenle would be perfed, and the ear 
fatisfied. The cafe would be the fame at the end of 
the fccond member, thus; Nuiurcd reafon inclines men 
to mutual converfe and fociety, and implants in them a 
Jlrong affeQion for thofe who faring ftwn them. And the 
like may be faid of the reft, bince fuch fentences 
therefore may be thus limited at pleafurc, it feems 
more convenient both for the fpeaker and hearers to 
confine them to a moderate length. 

But becaufe the principal art relating to this part 
of compofition lies in the frame and fti udure of fuch 
compound fentences as are properly called periods, ore 
(hall treat upon thefe fomewhat more largely. In tbe 
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ancient rhetoribian^ fcarce admit of more' than four 
colons) by which we may here underftand compound 
members of a modcra»|^jk^.vhj|ph wil^- generally 
found a fuitable and p( ' " " ^ 

tend, t hem farther &an 
be paibfol to the fpeakrib 
faat to the hearers. As t$' thd awfout^ 
has obferved, is found true Iw r ‘jKp eriCTt^rthat the 
ears judge^at kfull aod whal^dencjjtgfl and di- 
red us to i#<np our periods, rfiat notbip»|K want- 
fog of what they «xjped When the voice « raifed at 
the hi ginning of a femerfee, they are in fufpcnce till 
it be (mi(hed; and are plcafed with a full and juft ca¬ 
dency, but are fenfible of any defed, and are difplea- 
fed with redupdancy. ITiecefore care muft be takci^ 
that periods be neither deficient, and as it were main^ 
ed, that is, that they do not drop before their 
and defrau*! the ears of what feemtd to be pn 
them) nor, on the other hand, ofiend them by ti 
long ami immndciate excurfions. This rife and caden¬ 
cy of the voice in pronunciation, depend on the na- 
tuie and fituation of the mem'bert, as we (hall endea¬ 
vour to (how by particular iuftances; fo the «xpl^ 
cation of which, by the word mem^s, idf topife 
undci ftood fuch as are ppoompounded In k ferfoaM 
two membtrs, the turn of the voice begiiUl' with ifllt 
latter member. Of this bind is the following fentence 
of jCicero: ** If impudence prevailed as muth in the 
forum and courts of juftice, as infolence does in the 
country and places of lefs refortj Aulus Csecina would 
fuhmit as much to the impudence of Sextus Kbutius in 
this caafe, as he did before to his infolence when af- 
faklbed by him.” Here the cadency begins'ht fhe 
Words jiulus Cacina. If a fentence coufift of thrtc 
members,- the inftettion is beft made at the end of the 
fecond member i foi' if it begin immediately after the 
fifft, the voice will be either apt to fink too low, and 
not to be heard, before it rest h the end ; oi tlfe be 
precipitated, in qrder to prevent it. Cicero begins his 
oration for Milo with a lenience of this form: ” Al¬ 
though I feai, it may be a^foainc to be difmayed at, 
the entrance of ray difcouil|in defence of a moft va-** 
liant man t and that it nowile becomes me, while Mi¬ 
lo is more concerned for the fafety of the ftsite than 
for himfelf, not to (liow the fame greatnefs of mind fo' 
his behalf: yrt this new form of proiecutbn terrifi#*' 
my eyes, which, whatever way they turn, want the 
ancient cuftom of the forum, and former manner of 
trials,” Here the cadency beginning at the third 
member with the word yet, makes a proper divifion of 
the fentence, and eafy lor the fpeaker lJut a period 
of four members is reckoned the moft complete and 
perfeft, where the iiifteftion begins at the middle, that 
is, with the third member. Nor is it the feme cafe 
here, as if, in a fentence of three OMfibers, the caden¬ 
cy be made at the fecon4 For fo4^>portion to the 
time of raifiiig the voice 'foyy t&o ^ace he allowed 
for its finking. The foUoiwg fontcnce of Cicero gives 
us an inftance of this, wlKere he (peaks to his ton : 
« Although, fon Mark, having now been an hear¬ 
er of Cratippus for a year, and this at Athens, you 
ought to ifodund fo Uie precepts and doclrinis of 

philofophy, 
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^octitiMb phfloropli 7 , by i*«rofl off fkt grm chmAer both df to tie profiffm if omHrf, He« tbcfe 4r«r^ ffe ftt4t Slo*«H«w* 
' " Tfuf inftru^r and the ehy; one of whwh can IJocrmes^ euntun the fnbfeft of thi« fttitcnee, «itk 

nifh you with knowledge, and the other with eiff” %h«t relates to it j and iJl thofc which foUowt 
ampfes : yet, asl always to my advairtage joined the AriJiOle te theprefrjion of oratery, make up the prcffi* 

T tJ.. i, cate and iti. dependants. And in both purw each word 




Latin tongue with the Greek, and have done it m»t 
only in oratory, but likewUe hi phdofophy ; I think 
you ought to dwthe that you may be equally 
converij^ h.h^th hm«&ige«.^^ ^e turn in tjiis 
riod beglltfgle the ; which ftanding near the 

middle, the vpk# hf- viwti to that pitch in pronoun* 
cing^'^e former pan, as to admit of a gradual caden¬ 
cy, yfihhout beiM loft before the con$^uOon of the 
fentehcav' But wh«e the fenfe dfoes nft foil with thia 
divifKtn at the entrance upon fhit rititd member, it is 
bell made at the fourth, ihieh is the foUowing ten 
tence of Cicero : <* if I have any genius, which I am 
fenfible is very ftnall) or any readtnefs in fpeaking, 
wherein t do not deny but 1 have been mubhhionvcr- 
fant; or any (kill in oratory, froin an acquaintance 
with the heft arts, to which I confefs I have been al- 
djhays inclined ; iif> one has a better right to demand of 
me the fruit of all thtie things than this A ulus Lae- 
cinius " The cadency of this ft ntence does not be¬ 
gin till the words no one; yet it ends handfotnely, and 
without difappointing the ear. Though indeed the 
three hrft members having each of them an inflLflion, 
V check the elevation of the voice, and by that variety 
in the pvonunciation add to the haimony of the fen- 
tence. An gqnality of the mrmbeis fliould likewife 
be attended to in the compufition of a period, the bet- 


grammatically confideted ftands in its proper ordet of 
eonftnidion. And this feema agreeable to the natu- 
wl way of conveying ottr thoughts, which leads it* 
firft to exprefs the fubjea or thing of which fome 
other thing IS faid, before the predicate or that which 
IS faid concerning it j and with refpta to both, as 
every idea fucc«^ another in the order of oUr con¬ 
ceptions, to range it in the fame order when wc com- 
muiiiCate them to others. Our language in the gc- 
neial keeps pretty much to this mtihod.” Put in one 
thing paiticularly it recedes from it j and that is, in 
placing adjedtives, which denote the p’opc.ties of 
things, before their fubftantive., or fiihjtCis, whofe 
pwptrtics they are ; As when it is laid, J-.vt/ c-.mm- 
oiffitien cortnpit M/od tnanmrt. And this we always 
do, txcept fometliingfollow'Bwliith depends upon the 
adjeaive. So we fay. He hoat a man emiamt Jor bn 
virtue .* not an tminm' mon. 

order, as it icfpcAs fiirple fentsnees, has 
little or no tegard to the natural ronftriKlion ol 
words I but difpofes them in fuch a manner as will h 
mod agreeable to the car, and heft anfwei the dili 
of the fpcakcr. The Latins take a miKh gieaf-t 1. 
berty ill this refpeft than wc do, oi th. n tin. nati.ic of 
our language will pciinit. Quintilian fays, it is heft 


ter to adjuft their rife and cadency. And for this rea- for the verb to Hand lall, wlio7 t'.ue is no pauicular 
fon, in fenteuces of three members, where the cadency reafon to the contrary. And ho wivet thii u tfon for 
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begins with the third $ or in tbofe of four members, 
where it begins at the fourth ; it promotes the har¬ 
mony to make the lall member lungeft. This is pro¬ 
perly the nature of rhetorical periods, w'hich ydicn 
rightly formed have both an equal beauty and 4ig* 
nity in their compoiition. 

But as all difeourfe is made up of diftinA fenten- 
ces, and whenevu' we exprefs our thoughts it is fp" 
fome of the forms above-mentioned ; fo the ufe of 
them is not promifenous, but fuited to anfwer difte- 
rent defigns in fpeaking. And in this view they are 
coniidered and made uic of by the ontor, as will be 
Ihown hereafter- , 

♦ § t. 0/ Order, 

By order, rhetoricians mean the placing each wmrd 
finWisid and member of a fentence in fuch a manner as will 
■uafttated, contribute to the force, beauty, or evidence of 
the whole. 

L Order is of two kinds, natural and euiifieial. And 

w each of thefe may be confidered with nefpeS to the 

parts either of fimple or compound fentences. 

As to (imple fentences, we may call that order na¬ 
tural, when all the words in a fentence are fo placed, 
as they are conncAed with or follow each other in 
a grammatical conftrudion. And it mav properly 
^ . enough admit of this name, as it is founded in the na¬ 

ture of a propoStlon, and the relation of the feveral 
words of which it conlifts to each other. This we 
explained in the taft chapter, and illuftrated by proper 
examples; and (hall therefore only give one inftance 
of it here, to introduce the fubjeft we are now upon. 
And it is this: The fame of Jfoeratet eacited Arifiade 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 


it, teeauf! the force of the fcntinie lies in the letl. So 
that, according to him, they (etm to have had this 
view in putting the verb at the end ; that as the whole 
fentence is impeifcA without the verb, the mi' *1 be- 
ing thus hiid in fiifj>eii/e nii^lit receive the deiji* i ini- 
preflion fiom it at lall. They likewife I paute fuch 
words as have an immediate rel.itioD betw-un ilieui oi 
t^fRCodence one upon aiiothcr, and place any ufthim 
firft or laft as they pleafe. In ihort, their order fiems 
in a manner arhitraiy, if it does not bicak in upon 
jierfpicuity, to which they ufually attend. But moft 
of thefe things are unfuitahle to the giniin, of our 
language. One might fay indeed, Convime hm ymt 
cannot : itiftead of faying. Ton cavnot cunvuue him 
Or, Ulih my oom eyes / faw it y for, / f,.<u' it with mj 
onuH eyes. And again ; In proportion to the increafe of 
luxury the Roman fate deehned : for. The Roman fate 
dntined in proportion H> the mereaft of luxury. But this 
inverfion of words is proper in Englilh eompofiiion 
only when it gives force to the expuflion ; ,is in the 
higher ftylc it often docs. It ferves to imprefs known 
truths upon the mind, but is unlit for communicating 
the firft principles of knowledge. 

As to compound fentences, that is, fuch as confift 
of two or more members, either fimple or compound- 
cd ; what relates to the words in each member lepa- 
rately is the fame as in fimple fentences. But with 
tegard to the difpofition of the feveit.1 members, that 
may be called the natural order, whii li fo places them 
at they mutually depend on each other. Tlius the 
antec^ent member naturally precedes the relative; 
as in this exprelfion. Men are apt to forgive ihemfelvtt 
m/hat they blcane h mhert. In hypothetical fentences 
3 G the 
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the conditiond niember natunOy ftanda Brft. 

If Socrates it a raiiotiol crtatarc, he is a man. That 
member which exprelTet the cfTed of an a&ten natu* 
rally conm laft ; as. Though you ^tr everjh good rea- 
fans, you vsiil not prevail with him. The like be 
faid of time, with regard to things done in it ( as, 
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Thus: aJve^y. And the Kke fhav be fmd of thde where aioc wlon.^ 

the latter member begins witn fome illative or reddi- -- » . 

live particle. As in thefe inftances: The chief thing 
to be regarded in Ms it virtue, for all other things are vain 
and uncertaia. And, Though fortune is cuwayt incoa- 
fiant, ^etjhe hat many votaries. Neither of the mem> 


The Roman eloquence fuon declined li'htu Cicero was dead, bers in any of theft ways of expre^un, and fome o 

* * -‘---thers which might be named, can be invaded one in 

the other. Jn all the examples hitherto given, the 
fentences confift only of fimple membert} and indeed 
compound members are nut fo often inverted, nor in¬ 
cluded one in another, by reafon of their length, How. 
ever, we (half here produce one inftance of each t Who^ 
ever coefidert the uncertainty of human afflurt, and how 
ffiequeutiy the grea^f h^t are frufiratfd i he will fee 
juf reafon to be always on hit guard, and not place too 
much dependence upon things fo precarious. This fentence 
cuniiftf of two compound members, which here ftand 
in their natural order, but may be thus inverted; He 
will fee jufi reafon to be alwayt on bit guard, and not 
place toe much dependence on tbit/s fo precarious j whoev0, 
confiilert the uncertainty of human affairs, and how qftas 
the great^ hopes are frujlraled. In the following fen* 
tcnce one compound member is included in another : 
Let us not conrlude while danger* etpe at a ‘dflonee, and 
do not emmediate/y approach us, that we are Jiture t un- 
Ifs we ufe all nicffary precaution to prevent UsStp. ' Here^j 
the natural order would be: While dangers anut a e^ 
tame, and do not immediate^ approach us i lei ut not ran- 
elude, that we are feeure, ualfs we ufe ad necejfary prf 
caution to prevent them. 

But there are fome other cunridenitiona relating to 
order, which, being taken from the nature of things, 
equally iuit all languages. So, iu amplifying, there 
(hotild be a conftant gradation from a lefs to a greater; 
as when Cicero fays. Ambition creates haired, Jlyntfs, 
t&fcords,/editions, and wars. Un the contrary, iu ex- 
tmuathig, we (hould defeend from a greater to a Icfs ; 
as if, (peaking of the ancient laws of Rome, one (hould 
fay, Thsy were fo far from fujfertng a Homan citizen to 
be put to death, that they would not allow him to be whipt, 
tr even to be bound. In conftituting any whole, vve 
put the parts &rit; as, Inv.nhau, dcfpqfuion, elocution, 
andpronunciatioM, maie up the art uj oratory But in fe- 
parating any whole, the parts follow s as, The art of 
oratory may be divuied into t! fe four parts ; invention, 
difpoftlton, elocution, and pronunciation. In every enu¬ 
meration care muft be taken not to mix the whole 
with the parts ; but if it be mentioned at all, it muit 
either be put firft or lall. So it would be wrong to 
fay, He was a man of the great f prudence, virtue, 
jujlue, and modfy : for the word nnrtue here contains 
in it the other three, and theufure (hould nut be in- 
ferted among them. See L axe vac a, n° 17. 

^*3* Of yunSure and Humber, ^ 

(^ixriLtAN, fpeaking of compoBtiun, reprrfents 
a ducourfe as very happy in that rc^d, when the 
order, junSure, and number, are all jUft and proper. 
The Bril of thcBr, which gives rules Bar the me pla* 
cing of the words and members of a fentence, has. 
been already explained. We now proceed to the other 
two, which relate to letters and (yllables; the former 
treating of their conne^on, and the ktter of their 
quantity. 

I. As 


And to name no more, the realon of a thing naturally 
follows that of which it is the reafon ; as thus : .til 
the pleafures of life mufi be uncertmn, ftme Ife ttfelf is not 
feeure. 

When this order is inverted, it may be ftylcd arti- 
jicied. So to keep to the inftances already given, the 
two members in the firft fentence may be thus invert¬ 
ed : What they blame in others, men are apt to forgive 
thcmfr.ves. In the fecund, in this manner : Socrates is 
a man, if he be a rational creature. In the thiid, thus: 
Tou will not prevail with hm, though you offer ever fo 
good reafons. And fo in the reft: As, When Ctcero 
w IS dead, the Roman eloquence foon declined ; and, Since 
Hfe iifelf is not feeure, all the pleafures of life mujl be un. 
certain. The variety of inverfions in a fentence may 
generally be greitcr or lefs in pioportion to the num* 
ber of its members. In the following fentence of Ci. 
cero, the natural order fetnis to be this : If that gseat. 
refs of mind be void of jujlice, which Jhows Ufelf iu dan¬ 
ger t aiid labours, it is blameahle. Which may be varied 
by changing the place of the firft and third member, 
in the following manner: That greatnefs of mind is 
blameahle which Jhows itfelf in dangers and labours, if it 
want jujiice. Or by altci ing the place of all the three 
mtmbeis thus : That greatnefs of mind is blameable. If it 
be void of juJiice, whuh Jhows itfelf in dangers and la¬ 
bours. But oftentimes one member may be included 
in another, as in the inftance here given : If that great¬ 
nefs of mind, which Jhows itfelf in dangers and labours, 
b. void of jujiice, it is bltimeable. Here the relative mem¬ 
ber is included in the conditional, which is placed firft, 
aiid tiic antecedent menibei follows both. But in Oi- 
ccio it Hands thus s Thatgrca nefs of mind, whichJbowl- 
ttfelf in dangers and labours, if it wans juffice, is bfadilt- 
ab/e : where the relative and conditional members arc 
both included in the antecedent member. The Latin 
tongue commonly adu.its of a much greater varitty 
in the tranfpoBtion of members, as well as in that 
. of Angle words, than fuits with oui idiom. In the 
following fentence the natural order is much picfer- 
ablc, as it be ft fuits with the proper elevation and ca¬ 
dency of the voice in its pronunciation : / am willing 
to remit all that-ispajl, provided it may be done with fafe- 
ty. But (hould we invert the members, and (ay, Pro¬ 
vided it may It done with jajety, I am willing to rem.t 
all that IS paJl s the harmony of the cadency would be 
loft. And if the latter member be included in the 
former, the alteration will dill b.* worfe; as, I am 
willing, provided it may be done w.th Meiy, to forgive 
ail that is pajl. Here the inflediim of the voice falls 
upon the fame member as before, and deftroys the 
beauty of the period by its elevation afterwards. 
Some fentences admit of no involution of tlieir mem¬ 
bers. Such are thofe whufe members are conne£fed 
by conjunftive or disjunctive particles. As, Firtue 
furnjhes the mind with the truejl plenfure in profperity, 
and affords it the grealejl comfort in adverftty. And, A 
wife man it neither ekted by profpenty, nor deprejfed by 
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Elocution. I, As to junihire. A due attention is to be paid ^ The repetition of the fame f^’Ilabte at tbe end‘andB'ncntInn’, 
to the nature of the vowels, confonants, and *beglnniiig of words, is the laft thing to be confidered. 

*u..-.u;„ .,r-j. .. . g pjjleivudon will convince us, that where 


Thetid. lables in the connedion of words, with regard to thd"^ 
tiire ana ufc found. 

ot/unsure As to the jf^, whcn a word ends with a vowel, 

wiS tiTu- begins either with a different vowel, or 

firated.' ^be fame repeatedrM ufually renders the pronunciation 
hollow and unpleafant. Fur, as Quintilian has 
obfervedy •* This makes a chafm in the fentence, and 
ftopa the eourfe of it.” For there muft be fome paufe, 
in order to propounce them both,or otberwlfe the found 
of one wQl be loft. So, for inltance, in pronouncing 
thrfe words, the other titiy, unlefs you flop a little after 
the word ibe, the found of e will not be beard; and if 
it is dropt, it will occalioii a rougher found, from the 
afpiratioh of th twice repeated fo near together, as 
tb'otbtr day, Tlierefore to prevent both thefe incon¬ 
veniences, we ufually fay, toother day. But the dif¬ 
ferent confonants, which together with the vowtis 
make up thofe fj llaMca, often canfe a ronfiderable dif- 
fifrence in tlic pronunciation, fo as to render it more 
orlcfa agreeable. As, if we f.iy, h> overdid it, the 
words be over have not fo harlli a found as ibe other ; 
though ftill they rci^uire fome paufe to keep them di- 
ftinA. Befidcs, fome vowels meet more amicably, 
and admit of a fofter pronunciation, than others. 
Thofe which have the wcakeft and fmallcil found, 
follow bc.ll; becaufe they occaiion tlie leall alteration 
of the organ in forming the two founds. Siieli are e 
and (t and therefore, without any chafm In the found, 
or hefitation of the voice, wc fay he is. But where 
the action of the or^^ans is greater, and the found 
Itrongcr, the pronunciation is mare difficult: as when 
we fay, tho' all. For here is a contrary motion at the 
lips, which arc llrfl put forward in founding the o, and 
then drawn backward to pronounce the aj and there¬ 
fore the found is much fofter to fjy, tho’ every,, where ' 
thtir adion is lefs. And the like ill effedl' commonly 
happens from the repetition nf the fame vowel t as if 
we fay, go on; or, ufually ad thus. There is a con- 
fiderablc difference between thefe two expreffions, in 
repeating the found of the vowel, and where either of 
them is doubled in a fingle word. For then the fame 
found only is jprotradled by one cpntiuued motion of 
the organ ; as in the words and deem. But here 
the found is tepeated again by a new ailion of tfic or- 
gan; which, if precipitated, obfeutes the found of one 
of the vowels; and, if too much retarded, makes a 
chafm in the pronunciation; either of wliich is uii- 
pleafant to the car. 

But as the coalition of two vowels occaGons an Iiol 
low and obfeure found, fo the meeting of fume confo¬ 
nants renders it very harfh and rough. Thus tfic 
words Ung Xerxes, and public good, wlicn fo placed have 
not only a roughnefs, but likwifc a difficulty in their 
pronunciation, from the contrary adion of the lips; 
which in the former are firll drawn back aed then fur. 
wards, but in the latter the contrary way, and in both 
of them with fome confiderable force. But this may 
very eafily be avoided, by faying, with a little altera¬ 
tion in the words, Xerxes the king, and the goad <d the 
public- So likewife the words ill company, have a fofter 
found than had company, for the fame reafon. To 
multiply inftances of this kind feems unnecelTary, which 
Jb frequently occur in all difeourfes. 


this happins, it generally renders tho found cither con- 
fufed or unpleafant. Cicero was often rallied on ac¬ 
count of this verfe: 

0 fortunatam tsiUam me confule Romam. 

Every one will eafily perceive a difagreeable found in 
the following expreffion: “ A man many times does 
that unadvifedly, of wi)ich he afterwards repents.*' 

The chime of the words man many both feems affec¬ 
ted, a^nd dirpleafcs the ear. But this will fonn be re¬ 
medied, if we fepaiate thefe two words, and fay, “A 
man does that many times unadvifcdly.” 

From the fhort account here given of tills part of 
compofition, it is eafy to peiceive what things are 
neceflary to render it moft complete and accurate; 
which arc thefe following. If a word end with a vowel, 
the next ought to begin with a confonant, or fuch a 
vowel whofe found may agiee well with the former. 

But if a word conclude with a confonant, cither a 
vowel fliould follow, or fuch a confonant whofe pro¬ 
nunciation will fuit with it. And laftly, the fame 
fyliable ought nut to be repeated at the cud of one 
word, and the beginning of the next. It has been 
obferved by fome critics, that the following vtifc at 
the beginning of Virgil’s iEiicid has all thefe pro¬ 
pel tie« : 

./Irma virumque cano, Troja qui primus ah oris. 

Where any word in this verfe ends with a vowel, the 
next begins with a confonant ; and where any one 
ends with a confonant, the next begins with a vowel; 
and there is no repetition of the fame found through¬ 
out the whole. But this is what rarely happens, 
cfpecially in our language, which abounds with con¬ 
fonants. And what Quintilian fays of the coalition 
of vowels, ill treating upon this fubjerl, feems ap- 
plicahic to the whole. ‘■'Bills (fays he) is a thing 
nut much to be dreaded; and I know nut whether the 
neglcft of it, or too great a concern about it, be 
woife. It necelTarily checks the vigour of the mind, 
and diverts it from matters of greater impuit.ince. And 
therefote, as it fliows negligence to perniic it, fo to 
be in conflant fear of it difcovcrs alow genius.” This 
was the opinion of that ■judicious writer. And as 
thefe things cannot always be attended to, it may be 
fufficieiit to avoid them, where they prove veiy ofTen- 
five to the ear, and it may be done without fome 
greater inconvenience. So in this fentence, Honejly is 
the hejlpolicy, the coalition of t and p in the two lall 
w'urds policy produces a roughnefs in their piunnii- 
ciatlun; but as the expreffion is (liong, and cannot 
perhaps be well altered for the better, the found here 
ought to give way to the fenfe. 

II Number. This rcfpedls the quantity of fyl- 
lables, as docs their quality. In the Greek The na- 

aad Roman languages every fyliable has its dittindtureaod 


JO 


quantity; and is either long, fhort, or common : two 
or more of which joined together in a tert.»in ordei 
make a foot, and a determinate number of thefe in a 
different order con Hit ute their fcveral forts of metre. 
This variety of founds gives a much greater harmony 
to their poetry, than wliat can arife only from the 
j G 2 feat 


htr. 
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EIwution of the eecwtg and the fimilitude of found at the 
‘ end of two verfea, which chiefly reguktc our metre. 
And although their prole was not fo confined with 
regard to the feet, ettlter as to tl»e kind or place of 
tltem, as their metrical compofitions} yet it had a fort 
of mtafure, more efpecially in the rife and cadency of 
their periods. This they call rhetorical number. And 
accordingly the ancient writers upon this art acquaint 
us wliat feet are bell fuited to the beginning, middle, 
or conqluRon of a fentcncc. vii^lt roles ate not ap¬ 
plicable* to our language, which has not that accurate 
diitinClion of quantity in its fyllabks. For we are apt 
to confound accent with quantity, and pronounce 
th.ife lyllables longcft on which we lay the aCcent, 
though in their nature they are not fo. As in the word 
admirable^ where none but the fiill fyliable ad is pro¬ 
nounced long; though that is only rendered fo by po- 
lition, and the two hjllowing are fo by nature. And 
again, in the word avatice, wc found the firlt a long 
lor the fame reafon, and the fecond Aiurt; contrary to 
the nature of both thefe vowels. Howetci, wc (hall 
i^ffcr a few things that may be of fome ufe to modu¬ 
late our periods and adjull their cadency. 

A great number of monofylUbhs do not Hand well 
togtthei. Tor as there ought to be a greater diftance 
in the pionunci-ition between one word and another, 
tiutn between tie fyllables of the fame word; fuclt 
paufis, though Ihoit, yet, when too frequent, make 
the lound rough and uneven, and by that menus fpuil 
its ii.iimoiiy. And this may feem more ntcelTsty to 
be attended to, becaiife the Englilh language abouhds 
£o mueh with monylyllablcs. On the contrary, a con¬ 
tinuation of mant lung words makes a fentence move 
too (low and Itcavily. And therefore fuch periods 
generally run btft, which have a proper niiaturc of 
wotds o( a different length. Befides, as every word 
has its accent, which wfth us (lands fur quantity, 4a' 
number either of munofylLiblts, or long woiids, 
together, fo far abates the harmony, as it leffens wf' 
vdticiy. 

Again, feveral words of the fame ending do not 
(land Well together, efpecially where the accent faUs 
I’piin the fame fy liable in each of them. For this 
1 reates too great a jingle by the (imilitude of found ; 
and is apt to diiphafe, from an appearance of aUec- 
tation. Of this kind is the f^dowing fentcncc: No¬ 
thing it more welcome^ delhhtfome, or oubolejomey than 
rejl to a totaried man. In fuch cxprcffiuns therefore, 
if the order of tiie words cannot well be altered, 
lomc other word (liouid be fubttituted in the ruom'uf 
one of them at lead, to diveifify the druod. S»in 
the example here given, the found might be varied 
by faying. Nothing it more •uiiliome, pleofant^ or vthult- 
fome. 

But to add no more, if a fentenre end with a mono- 
fy liable, it is apt to hurt the cadency, and difap- 
point the car ; whereas words of a irniiderate length 
carry a greater force with them, by the fulnafs of 
tlieir found, and afford the ear what it expeded. And 
tlieis; is one fort of monofyllables more efpecially, 
which never (land well at the conclufion of a period, 
though wc frequently find them there; and thefe are 
1 he figns of caies. Thus we fay, Amariee it a crime, 
tflmh wife men are too often guilty of. But the cadency 
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would doubtU'fs be more agreeable if it waa altered Elocutiun. 
thus ; Avariee ie a crime, of which wife men are too of- 
ten gtiiHy. Every one muff perceive, when the ac¬ 
cent falls upon the la(l fy liable in the fcutencc, as it 
does if it cud with of, the (ouiul is not io plea(ant as 
when it reds upon the preceding fyUable in the word 
gitUy. Nor are very long words well fuited either 
to the beginning or concluuon of a period; fur they 
retard the pronunciation at iirff, aud fall too heavy at 
the end. ‘ - 


Chap. HI, Of Dignity, 


St 


DtOKiTY confifts in the right ufe of tropes and The necef- 
(igurcs. It is nut fufficient tor an orator to exprefsi*t)'ef 
himfclf with propriety and clcarnefs, or in fmooth and***'^.'" 
liartnouiuus periods ; but bis language muff likcwifc*^^”"* 
be (lilted to the natuic and importance of the fubJeS. 

And therefore, as elegance gives rules fur the 111 il of 
thefe, and compofition (or the (icond ; to Joes dignity foe 
the lad of them. It is very evident, that diltcrcot' 
fubjects require a diffeieiit (tyle aud manner of ex<« 
prttHon ; fmee, as Quintilian (ays, W hai iamagnt- 
(icent in one di(cuui(k would be turgid m another; 
aud thofe expu (lions which appear low upon a fa* 
blime lubjeCt, would (ult hffer matters : and astn a 
dotid harangue a mean word is remarkable, and like 
a blemiih ; (o any thing lofty and bright upon a tri¬ 
vial argument K Uifproyioitiunate, and like a tumour 
upon an iven fuifatc.” Now this intriity in the man*' 
lu'r of expredion arifes in a great meolurc from trofes 
Auifguret, which not only enliven and beautiiy a dil- 
couric, but give it like wile force and giaodtur ; fur 
which reafun this part of elocution (etins to have been 
called dignity. 

Tropes and figures ore didingutfhrd from each other 
ia feveral rcfpeCls. X'ropes moxtiy affect (ingie words, 
bwi figures whole fenuuces. A trope convey s two 
'i#taa to the mind by tueaus of one woid; but a (iguie 
tltcj^ws the fcutence’iato a different form from the cum- 
mou and ufual manner of expieflion. Btiides, tropes 
are chietly defigned to rcpjcicnt our tliouglits, but fi¬ 
gures OUT pairumi,, 

t 

,'if I. Ttopet. 

A trvpe, which is a ^uri of words, has been ufually i<,.opg* 
defined to be the change of a word from us proper ^ ' 
f cation io Jome other with advantage,, athir os to beauty J 
orjkength. The words, wkh advatUagt, are added in ” 
the delinitiuti, becaufe a trope ought nut to be cho* 
feu, uale& there u fiiine good realun for itliug it ra¬ 
ther than the proper words But m what inanucr, or 
how &r, it can be faid of all tropes in general, that 
they change the proper llgnificatton of words, wiU, 
beft appear by confideriag the nature of each kind o£ 
them ieparateiy. No’W'«» every trope A reference ia 
had to two things, which occafions two ideas; one of 
the thing expreffed, and another of that thing t«> whkh 
it has a refped, and ia fupplieJ by the miad. For ail 
tropes are taken either from things internally ndatedi,, 
as the whole and a part; or externally) as caufe an(l 
effeft, fubjefl tmd adjun^; or from fome rimilkudai 
that is found between them; or from a cootrasiety. The ' 
firft, of thefe is called fynedoche, tha fccond metonymy,. 

the 
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EJocutioa ijjg tUrd aod the laft irMf. We fitatl tftdea-, 

vuur to illudrate tbiii by ciuunpks. Whea we fay, 
Hanuibitl btat the Romatu i the mcaniog Ut that Hau*' 
iiibdl and his army did thu. So that although in forae 
f<;nfc a part may here be faid to.ftand for the whole, 
which makes it a Jyiucdaehe s yet, llriiEbly fpeaking, 
the word Ilannihat does not alter its feufe, bilt tlicrc 
is an eUipiis in the exprelBou, Hannibal being put for 
hinifelf ai^d bis army. But if we fay, CkeroJboM U 
rtad iy ^ ^ -tloqiunst i here indeed tiu; word 

Cietrt »ipeati to be changed from its ^oper fciifc, 
and to ngnify the books of Cicero; which is ame/o- 
nymyt the author being put fur his works ; aud there¬ 
fore fuch expreffiuus nerd not be deemed elliptical. 
Again, if any one, fpeaking of a fubtlc and crafty 
man, fbuuld fay /v h a /ox ; the meaning i.., he i.‘ hice 
a iox; which is a metafhor ; where the word />. le- 
tains its proper fenfe, and denotes that atiiiAal, to 
which the man is compared on account of hia eiait. 
laJiUy, if a pu'ifoii fay to anothei, li'eliJjat; inean- 
hlg tiiai the thing \v is id done, the word wl/ kcef j 
its own fenfe ; but from the manner of i:s pronuiu-i- 
ation, or fume other ciiciimilaiice attenJing the ex- 
prelSoA, it wtU be evident that the cootraiv is intend¬ 
ed ; which is called an iVeny. Fiuiii tlufi in (lances it 
may appehr in wliat Luicude we mail underitand tite 
oommon definition of a trope, which m-tkes it to cou- 
fift ia the*change of a word fiom its proper fenfe into 
fjmi other. Bat though in reality there are but four 
kinds of tropes, which arc di!linguillied hy fo itiany 
di’.Teient reverts wh'eh things hear one to another; 

) rt as thefe fercral rcfpe&s are fourid iu a v.tt:ety of 
f.ibji.d-, a<id attended with dilT^nt ctrcuinilMccs, 
the n.itnrs of trjptt have tiom liciice Been gieatly mul¬ 
tiplied ; wiiich, however, may <dl lie referred t > fome 
or other of thufc aln-ady ineiitioned, as will be fhowu 
when we come t<i treat of tlwm in their order. At>d 
lot diltinfiiun fake we ihall call the funner pntmry, and 
the latter /conJary, tropu. 

VVe now proceed to con liJcr live rcafons wlu'chhnve 
occalloaed the ItitroduAiou of tropes. And thefe, as 
Quintilian ubfeives, ate three; noc^'ity, emplmjit, and 
biauly, 

I. Tropes u'cefiiil inttoduted from nrcefftty, de¬ 
riving tlitir origin uin^oeilioa.tlilv In a confiderable de- 
grct. ft out the baircnnefs of language, IhcbuIc no lan¬ 
guage which we know contain., a kilfteient number of 
jwoper wo.ds to exprefs all the dlfl’ereiit amceptions 
of oar tni'ids ; but the piimipa! cauie of their intro¬ 
duction Iccrns to be that cxtei.Jtvc influence which i n- 
ag’nation poffelfes over cverj- kind of fpeech, lit'* 
mi id coiifidrrs the fame thing vtirions ways; views It 
in different lights ; compares it with other things; and 
obferves tlteir fcveral relations and afle£tions ; where¬ 
in they agree, and in what they differ. From all 
wiiich reftedliions it is furniflied with almoft an inhnite 
number of ideas; which cannot all of them be dillin- 
guifhrd and exprclTed by proper words, fiuce new ours 
occur daily. And were this poffiblc, yet would it be 
impra£ticablie, becaufe the multitude of words mutt. 
Itc fo vaftly gpteat that the memory could not retain 
them, nor be able to recal them as occafion required. 
Tropes have in a good meafurc redrefled both thefe 
ineonvenienesM; for by means of them the mind ia 
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:roduc:a 
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not burdened with a uumbrrlcis fiodt tS difFerent Ehicatioo, 
words, and yet nuthitig feems to want a name. Thug' 
fumetimes whcie a woid is wonting to exprefa any 
particular tiling, it is clearly enough reprufented hy 
tlte name of fume othci tiling, h) leafon of the fimi- 
lltude bitwien them. other limes, the caufe ia 
fignified by the^ tfllA, tlie fubji A by the adjunA; 
or the coi.traiy. And the whole Is often uuderttood 


hy a part, or a pmt 
uie of trope, tlie mini 


the whole. And thus by the 
is helped to eo.iceive of fuRie- 
thing not expreflVJ, from that which is exprelTed. 
It is much the fame c.ifc, as when we have uccatum 
to fprok (if a peifo.!, whofe name we arc either u.n 
actjuainud wiiti, oi luit forgot; for by d«fcribiug 
Ins pet foil, a'j'di., oi iome otiu cireuuill.inces le- 
Lting to liiiu, tuuiV. we con.ciic vviih as well under- 
lluul whom we iiuaii, as if we tneutioiiid his name, 
tiu ttie fhi.p:u.rd in Vi'gil, when he could not think 
of iiie iidi.ic of Aicuuii.Jv., di-fciibcs him by his 
woik >: 

And w hat’s hi, name who form’d the fphere, 

And fhii v'd tlie feafons of the Hiding year ? 

Bofiucs, it fomitin.s happens in a difeourfe, tli.it lliofo 
thing, .nv iici...H’ai'y to he faid, which, if ixpicflVd i.i 
tlicir piopcr teims, w'ould be oQtilfive ; but boiiig clo- 
tlted \/iih ir.Ltaphors, may be conveyed to the iiiiiij 
witli dicciic). Thus thei; the imaginaiion niver (.un- 
teinplatis any oiic idea fiugle and alone, but always 
along with otliei iiha,, wheh may be called in mu/- 
foriu, and wliieli often operate more forcibly upon the 
uiiiul than the p.'inclp.il idia itfclf does. Iii their iiu 
turc they are often more agreiable, and frciiueiitly 
alfo mote famili.ir, to our cuiKtptioir,; or p.ih.i|is 
they remind us of a greater vaiuty ol impuitant cir- 
cuinita.iccb. iirnce tne name of the .icceilory is often 
preferred, as, r. wlien wc want to point out the time 
>11 which a Hate enjoyed its chief reputation, ,kc. the 
proper wordi might do, but the imagination fuggeits 
the flouridiiug period of a plant or tree; and we lay 
“ the Koiiiaa empire It raiifhed molt under Aogn- 
ttus s” Catil’iie, we fay, was the bend iiillead of the 
leader of his party, bccaiile the head is tne principal 
part of the human figure. 

2 . A fecund ri.ifun above mentioned fui the ufe of 
tro|>es was eiiiphijit. Tiopes do many tiiius expiefi 
things with greater force and evidence than can be 
done by proper words. We receive much the greater 
put oi our k.iowlcdge by our fenfes. Aud fimditudes 
tiiken fiom renfiiAe tilings, us In metaphors, eery much, 
alfitt the miiiel in its rcflcAions upon thofe things which 
do not come under the cognizance of the fcnles. For 
it is certain, that we arc iooiier and more flroiigly of- 
feAed with fciiftble ubjcAs, than with things of which 
wc can liavc no ideas but from the internal operations 
of our own minds Nay, foinctimcs one bright and 
lively tiope fhall convey a fuller and more jutt idea of 
a thing than a large pariphrafis. So when Virgil calls 
the Sciptos two thunderhoUt of war, he gives a mure 
lively image of the rapid force and fpeedy fuccefs of 
their arms, than could have been conveyed, by a long 
defeription in plain words. And in many cafes the 
tropical ufe of words is fo emphatical, and fatted to 
the idea we defign to excite, that in this refpcA it 

may 
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majr be juftly cdccmed the mod proper. So, incmfed 
Kuitb anger, infiamed viith dfirr, falku into an error, are 
all metaphorical exprellions, ufed in a way of fimtli- 
tude; and yet perhaps no proper words can l>e made 
ufe of, which will convey a more lively image of the 
ihi ig we defign to reprefent by them. 

But beauy and ornament, as was ohferved before, 
have been auothei' raufe of the ufe «»f tropes. Some 
fubjcils require a more florid i|pd elegant drefs than 
others. When we deferibe or applaud, ornaments of 
fpeech and a gaiety of exprefllon are requifite. And 
it is the bufinefs of an orator to entertain his hearers 
at the fame time that he iiiftruAs them. Now Qicero, 
seho W 1 S an admirable judge of the force and power 
of eloquence, bus obferved, that tropical expreflloiis 
give the mind the greatell delight and cntert.iinmetit. 
“ I have often wondered (fays he) why tropes fliould 
give greater pleafure than piopir words. I imagine 
the reafon muft be, cither that there is an appearance 
of wit in iieglecling wliat is at liaiid, and making 
choice of fomething at a diftance} or that the hearer 
is furuifhed with a different thought, without being 
led into a miflake, which affords a very agreeable 
pleafure : or that a whole iimilitnde is conveyed to the 
mind by a finglc word; or that, particularly in the 
beft and moll livcl) meuphtir, the image is prefented 
to our light, which is the quickcil of our fenfes." And 
thcrefoie he fuppofes, that “as garments were firft in- 
tented from neceffity, to feciirc us from the injuries of 
the w'etther, but improved afterwards for ornament 
and diftindlion; fo the poverty of language firft intro, 
duced tropes, which were afterwards iiicreafcd for de- 
rghi.” Befides, a variety of expreflion is plcafing in 
a difcouife. It is many times neccffaiy that the fame 
thing flioitid be repeated; and if this he done in the 
fame woids, it will grow tirefome to the hcaiers, and 
dink their cilum of the fpeal er’> ahilit)'. Tiierefore, 
to prevent this, it it proper the cxpieflion fliould he 
varied, that although the fenfe be the fame, it igpiy 
give the mmd a new pleafure by its difiereiit drefs. 

We come now, in the laft place, to lay down fome 
direftions pioper to be obfcn’cd in the choice of 
(ropes. 

And firft, as every trope gives us two ideas; one, of 
the word exprcTed; and another, which, by means of 
that, the mind connefts with it; it h ncceffarjr, that 
the relation between thefc two appear very plain and 
evident. For an obfeure trope is always faulty, unlefs 
w'hcre fome particular reafon makes it neci.na. 7 . And 
thcrefiire tropes ought not to be too far-fetched, left 
that fhould render them dark. For which reafon Ci- 
ceio fays, he fhould not choofe to call any thing de- 
ftiojftive to a perfon’s fortune, tie Sj'rt/s of tit patri- 
mmy, but rather the rod oj it ; lOr the Charibdit of 
h'is ejlate, but f\\e gulph of it. For iboCe who either did 
not know that the Syrtes were two quickfands upon 
the coaft of ^-frica, or that Charibdis was a gnlph in 
the ftrait of Sicily, both of them very deftruclive to 
mariners, w ould be at a lofs to underftand the mean, 
ing of the metaphor. Befides, metaphors taken from 
things we fiave feen, affcA the mind more forcibly 
than tliofe which are taken from fuch things as we 
have only heard of. Now there is fcarcc any one who 
has not feen a rock or a gulph; but there are very 
few perfons, comparatively, who have been eithet at 


CharibcKs or the Syrtes." It is neceflary therefore in a Elocution, 
good trope, not only that there be a near aifitiity bc> 
tween the two' ideas, but likewife that this affinity be 
very obvioue and generally known, fo that the word 
be no fooner pronounced but both images do immedi* 
ately prefent thcmfelvca to the mind. 

Again, as a trope ought to be very plain and evi- 
dent, fo likewife fhould it bear a due proportion to 
the thing it is defigned to reprefent, fo as neither to 
heighten nor dimiiiifh the juft idea of ft. Indeed, 
fometimes when we fpcak of things indefinitely, we 
fay too much, left wre fhould feem to fay too little. 

And this manner of fpeaking is called an hyperbole; 
which is not .uuconimon in the facred writings. So, 
for infUnce, Saul and Jonathan arc faid to be fvifter 
than eaglet, andfltmger them lions. But even in this way 
of e.<preflton a proportion is to be obferved. For fome 
conficlcrablc and unufual excefsof the thing iii its 
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kind is at leall defigned by it; which, perLips,< can* 
not, or however is not JiccclTary to be defiucd. And 
therefore Quintilian blames Cato fur calling the top of 
an hill a <u>art; bccaufe the proportion between the 
two ideas is nowife adec^nate. And fo on the con. 
trary Ariflotle cenfurcs Euripides for calling rowing 
the empire of the oar. Foets indeed are allotved a greater 
liberty in this refpeiSl; but an orator fhould be modeft 
in his exprefiions, and take care that he .neither fb 
heighten nor (Hminifh tlte natural ideas of thiirgs by 
tropes, a to lead his hearers into miftakes. 

But fuither: as a moderate life of trapes, juftly ap. 
plied, beautifies and enlivens a difeourfe; fo an excefs 
of them caufes obfeurity, by ninnirfg it into abftrufc 
allegories and rid4|(s. Tropes arc not the common 
and ordinary drefs of dur thoughts, but a foreign ha¬ 
bit ; and therefore he who fills' his difeourfe with a 
continued feries of them, feems to acl like oiiev^lio 
appears in public in a ftrange drefs ; which no man oif 
cnara^er would choofe to do. 

Moi cover, as one ufe of tropes is plcafnre and cn. 
tCrtainment, we fitould endeavour to make choice of 
fuch as are fmooth and eafy. But if at any time wc 
think it neceflary to ufe a harfh trope, it is prt^er to. 
foften it by fome precaution. For, as Cicero ^jery 
handfomcly fays, a troprJbould be modfl, fnre it fands 
in a place eubieh dees not belong to it ; for cubit h reafon it 
Jhouhlfeem to come thither by permjfon, and not by force. 
And therefore when be thought it harfh to fay, The 
death of Cato made the fnale an orphan ; he guards the 
exprelfion by faying, Tk ihath of Cato hat (if / may 
he allowed to fayJo) nndertd the /mate an orphan. 

And, to add no more, care fhould he taken how 
we transfer tropes from one language into anotlier. 
For as they are frequently taken not only from natural 
thing**, or fuch notions as are common to the gene¬ 
rality of mankind, but likewife from the manners, cu- 
ftoms, and occurrences of particular nations; fo they 
may be very plain and obvious to thofe among whom 
they took their rife, but altogether unintcUigIbW to 
others who arc unacquainted with the leafon of them. 
It was cuftomary for the Koman foldiers to carry their 
money in their girdles: hence it was the faint thing 
with them to fay, a perfan had Ifl hit girdle, as ih^ 
he bad left hit money And bccaufe the Romans wore 
the toga, which was a long gown, in time of peace, 
and a different garb when engaged iu war, their wri¬ 
ters 
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Elo^tion. ten fomettmet ufe the word t9ga to fignify peace. But 
- a& neither of thefc cuftoms is in ufe among tte« fo nel 
ther would the tropes fuit our language, or be gene* 
rally underftood by us. And even in fuch tropes as 
are taken from the common nature of things, lan¬ 
guages very much differ. There is a very beautiful 
trope in the account of St Paul’s ihipwreck, where it 
is laid, Tbejhip was caught, and could not bear up into 
the wind. 'I'he original word, that we tranilate bear 
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phorand a fimSitude conMsin thisi that A metaphor Bloeatim. 
^ not Uiofe figtis of comparifon which are expreffed' ' 

in a fimilitude. But fome perfons have run into mi- 
ftakes in reafooing from tropes of this kind. For they 
have fo argued from metaphorical words, as if all the 
affe&ions and properties of the things expreffed by 
them might be attributed to tliofc other things to 
which they are applied, aud by that means have drain¬ 
ed the comparifon (which has ufuaQy but one parti- 

....I_;_ i..- _1.. -V .. ll_ V. .. r. 


up, is ; and properly lignifies, to look w itep cular view), in order tto make it tally in other refpedls, 

its eyes agait^ it / which is a very ftrong and lively where there is not that dmilitude of ideas. We will 


image, taken from animate beings, and when applied 
to men, often lignifies to withjland or refijli 

■aoM/tia, to rejijl an enemy ; and Plutarch fays 
of Demofthenes, that he could not ■*•1 r. w. 

look agaitjfl or r^Jl the power of money. Nothing is 
more comman with Latin writers, than to call men of 
a public fpirit and true patriots, lumina et ornameuia rei^ 
public*, that is, theRghts and omanunts of the fate. And 
we Itiive borrowed fiom them the uic of both thefe 
metaphors. But bci-aufe tropes and liguies illutliale 


endeavour to make this evident by -'’nother example 
from Cicero, where he calls M. the torch of the 

fate. The fimilitude between Antony and a torch 
lay in 'this: That jts a torch turns and dfroys evety 
thing wtihin its reach, fo Antony brought devifatxon 
and ruin wherever he tame. Now a toich Las not on¬ 
ly a propel ty to burn, but alfo to give light; hut the 
iiniilitudc would nut hold in this refpedl, nor wat> it 
at all clcligntd. Tor Ciceiu never calls a wkked pio- 
lligatt man, us Antony was, the /ight of the fate; 


and heighten the ftyle, they call them alfo, lumina era- though he often gives that thaiadler to good and vir 

tioius, the lights of a dtfeeurfi. It Ibinetimts hap- - 1 ... -s-- 

pens, that only the tiopical fenfe of a word is taken 
from one language into another, and not the proper 
fignification of the fame word. So frupulus in Latin 
properly lignifies a little fone, whuh getting into the jhoe 
hurts a perfon as he walls ; hence it is .ipplied to the 
mind, and ufed to exprefs a doubt, or uneafy thought that 
gives it pain. Wc have Ipjrrovved this latter Icnfe of 
the wold, but not the former. 
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Art. I. Primary Tropes. 

I. Mttdphor. A metaphor, as ufually defined* is, 
A trope, which changes words from their proper fgn'dtte- 
iion to another deferent from it, by reafun of fome fmtVt- 
tndo between them. But that a word, when ufed meta¬ 
phorically, does not alter its fignification, but retains 
Its pioper fenfe, was Ihown above. However, it may 
not be amlfs to explain this matter more fully, and fet 
it ill a dearer light. Every metaphor, then, is nothing 
elfe but a Ihurt fimilitude. Cicero calls it a ftmiRtuae 
reduced to a fngle word. And Quintilian to the fame 
purpofe fays, that “ a metaphor is a fiiort fimilitude, 
and differs fioni it only in this, that the former is com¬ 
pared to the thing we delign to exprefs, and the latter 
is put fur it. It is a fimilitude, when I fay of a man, 
lie has aisled like a lion ; and a metaphor, when I 
fay, he .is a lion” Thus far Quinn'l'ui, Now in 
eve’iy fimilitiiile thiee things arc lequifiie; two things 
that are compared together, and a thud In which the 
fimilitude or likcnefs between them confills. And 
thetefure, to keep to this example, when Horace calls 
a Roman foldier a lion, if the word bon did not retain 
its proper fenfe, there could be no fimilitude; becaufe 
there would not be two things to be compared toge¬ 
ther with refped to a third, which is neceffary in every 
fimilitude, and was defigned by this exprelfion. The 
fenfe of which is plainly this: That as a Ren feittes 
his prey with the greatf fereenefs, fo a Roman foldier 
■with like rage mtd fury attacked hit enemies. In the 
fame manner, when Cicero calls Pifo the vulture of the 
province, his meaning is, that he was like a vulture, or 
aded iu fuch a manner as a vulture ads, that is, rapa- 
ciouily. So that the real difference between a meta. 


tiioiis im-n, VI ho by tluir examples do as it were en¬ 
lighten others, and fliow them the way to be happy 
tUenifclves and uiefiil to others. But though mtia- 
phors aie ufually taken from a fimilitude between two 
things, as in the inftancis here mentioned j yet fomc- 
times they arc founded in the fimilitude which two 
things bear to two others in fome particular refped, 
by means wheuof wliat propsily belongs to one of 
them is tiaiisferrcd to the other : the foimcr of which 
are culled f tuple metaphon, and the latter analogous. 
Hence the luddc ol a ihip may be called its reins; for 
what tl.e reins are to a hoik, that the iudder is to * 
fliip in guiding and direding it. So that he-ie i- i 
double liiijilitudc, one between a Ihip and an hoi It, 
and another between the rudder of the former and th<* 
reins of the latter} and fiom the analogy between ilie 
ufe of the rndder to the one and iciiis to the other, 
theyeins, which belong properly to the boifc, are ap. 
ph'cd to the llu’p Again, lomc metajihors ait ucipro- 
cal, in whiili the fimilitude holds eithci way. Thus to 
liter and to govern ate ukd tciipiocally both of a Ihip 
and a Hate; the proper exprellions being, to feer a 
flip, and govern a fate; and the coiitraiy metaphori¬ 
cal. But though we fay, the foot of a mouniain, bor¬ 
rowing the fimilitude hoiii animals; yet wt do n</t fay, 
on the Contraiy, the bottom of an animal, meaning bis 
feet; and tliiTefore that metaphor is not rciiprocal. 
From this aceuuiu theiefore oi the nature of a nieta- 
phoi, it may he laid to be, The appUcation of a word 
by way oj fmditudr to fome other tbmg than what it pro- 
perly fgnifes. And the plainer this fimilitude appears, 
the gieater beauty there is in the trope. 

The ufe of metaphors is very extenfive, as large as 
univerfal nature. For there arc fcarce any two things 
which have not fome fimilitude between them. How¬ 
ever, they may all be reduced to four kinds; which was 
the fecoud thing propoied to bc confidered. 

The firil kind of metaphors therefore may be taken 
from fimilitudes between aiu'mate beings. A s where 
thofe things, which properly relate to brutes, are ac¬ 
commodated to men ; or thofe which belong to meo 
are applied to brutes. Of the former fort it that Joke 
of Cicero: My brother being a/ied by Philip, why he 

barked 
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toktllimnfce ftrilkKliot^ 

' ^ -f *«>pir'. “ - 

Srfhnefs S it thaft the qucftiou. By the latterWt efteemcd the fitieft uti fcrongeft, wh.th Ufi md 
we in, a trofij /»*♦ and a ginnou* horfit winch a« «»«« <» ^n^te t^ngt. Ike reaftm of «htch w, 
affeafont that properly r^rtc to men. And totWs becwfe tbw do as ft were intigome all nature, mtro- 

kind of metaphommy thprelikewifebereferred. when duce new ^rma ofhem«, an5 reprcf^t the.r ,n«ge. 
ih»t which properly belongs to the fenfea U applied to the fight, winch of aU the fenfcs ^ ’ 

‘ to the mind, ^ua we oftrn 6y, that me /« J thing, moft aaiw, and yet moft unweaned. What can be 

when we meantA./ wra«.'rr/Wor^//«W». And 

Ihe fame fenfe we fav. that we htarfurh a thing, or •of Clodms, than When Cicero fays, “ The very alttra 
wL. And by the l£ tnner o^exVtfnon,7,ier. of.tdKgods feenwd to .««lt « Ina death.- And the 
Tn is faM tafn^ll out a thing. AtA thofe who have a fame great orator pnmcular^ commends thofe meta- 
ecius or diWition for any art or fcicnce, arc faid phora, for their fpnglithnrfs and viva^, which arc 

ioA iitinn takf^n ftom llic fcmerof ieeinsrs as vnxn we far a 


Jo hoDt a tap for it ; and fiich as hart entaed upon 
the ftudy of it, are fald to have a touti of it, Ahefe 
arc common ways of fpeaking in moft languages, and 
very expreflive of what is intended by them And we 
may alfo biing thofe metaphors under this head, by 


taken fiom the fenfe.of feeing; as whm we fay a 
hr^ht thought, or a gay enfnpm. 

However, care muft be taken not to venture upon 
too bold and daring metaphon. Poets indeed claim 
greater liberty in this relped, whofe view is often to 


Zl SrhrnrtbXmmpho;:^ uV.d, by greater liberty in Jbis ^ whofe view is often to 

which the properties and affeftions of men are attri. amufe. temfy, or delight, by he-ghtmng the jiiR 
buled to the Deity: as, when God is faid /a hcar. fe, and natural images of thkgs. But .i ,s expe-aed the 
he angry, repent, and the like; which arc foms of ex- omor ftatuld rcafon coofly, though ftrongly and for. 
wreflioZ veVrequent in the facred writings. . - cihly; and by theatrical reprcfentationa fo tranf- 

** A fecond kind of metaphors lies bcureen inanimate port the mind, as to take it offfioin rcfieaion, unl^s 
thine*, whether natural o? artificial, which bear feme perhaps on feme particular occafion. And yet, on the 
fimilit^^dc to each other. And this head is very ex- other hand, mcUphois ought not to fmk below tte 
te^five Thus we fay.Asifi of fire, and douds of finale, dignity of what they are drfwed to exprefs; ^ut the 
for large quantities: And fo likewife, to hfiame m idea they convey « Icaft be equ?lto t^prqpei* 

Z, J, that is, to heighten or incicafc it; with in- word in the place of which th^ are fubftitnted. . 
numei.aWe others of the like fort. In the two firft of But there is a very gieat difference iii the choice of 
thefe inftances, the terms proper to one element are metaphor^, as they arc defigned cithw to pmffe or 
applied to another; and as thofe elements of fire and difpraife. One thing may be compared to another itt 
'water are oppofite to each other, they fliow the exien- agni»t variety of refpeas. And the fame thing may 
fivenefs of thN trope, that there are no things in na- be made to appear ^ther noble or bafe, virtuous or 
turc fo contrary. b«t may come within the limits of it, vicious, by confidenng it in a 4>ff€«nt light. Such 
Ind be ni commodated to each other in a way of fimi- metaphorj, therefore, as a« diofei. to ^mend, muft 
litude. In the laft example, a natural aaioi. is applied h% taken from gw« and laudable thm^^ and oft the 
t vhat is artificial. contrary, thofe which are defigned td difcomuitnd, 

” A third fort of metaphors is, when inanimate tlmga from things vile and conterotible. Atiftdtle gives us 
are applied to animals, on account of fome Hfce W a very plcafant example of A* m the poet Simonides. 
LrtjL between them. Thus Homer caUs Aiwfc Oe A certain perfon, wi»4»d earned the piixe at a 
L’wariofthe Creels, on account of his valour.Vhich of mules, ofhrc^ hlft'a Wd-ard to ^,tc a poem m Lo* 
Sn w4 defended them fiom the Trojans. And nour of that aaton. bimonidcs thought he did not 
• . a srw- CIl Vii't/Vi pnmicrli t 30^ UieTcfurc put hiip off with fay- 


for his great difeernment and quick perception ot 
things; fetching the allufioa from metals when brought 
10 an edge or a point. As, on the contrary, oldChrc- 
mes in Terence calls himfelf ifione, for want of appre- 
henfion. And wc fay, a gay prfim, and a hr'^hlgtniat, 

by this kind of metaphoi. ... 

T^ie fourth and laft kind of metaphors is that by 
wbkh the aAions and other attributes of animds are 
uccdmroudatcd to inanimate things. Tlius Cicero, 
fpeaking of Clodius, fays: «I'he very altars, when 
they faw that rooiiftcr fall, feemed to move themfclves 
and affert their right againft him - Here the words 
faw, move, and ^ert, arc all metapbors taken from 
tbt propcrtiCB of animal*- And VirgiU when he wmud 
reprefent the unpetuouS force and rapidity of the river 
Araxet, fays, A Sfdeined a bridge. And it is a 
viTual epithet, which Homer gives to words, to call 


and, as /sriuoue-ooiciYcs, wk,-.. •«.. ....o 
ffaeak of the mules in that poem, he does not mention i, 
them by that name, but calls them the daughters op 
pel and generous horfis, though he might with >Ba 
much propriety have called them the davgburs of dail 
sps. Bat it was the poet’a hufineCi, in praifing, to 
tal« the moft advantageous part of the charadcr. 
Where things arc capable of fuch difforent turns, me*, 
taphorjeal expreffions are generally moft beautiful. 
And fometimes the fame metaphor may be Sjpj^Ied 
conliara ways, both in praife and difprttfr, as it will 
fuit different properties of the thing to which it ttfeta. 
So a dove, in a metepborical fenfe, may represent either 
innocence or fiar ; and an iron heart may denote either 
courage or erueby} as an bard head, fireugih pr 
nefi of thought. And this ambiguity in the 
tion of metaphorical words often affords occafion for 
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We 'obfemd befsre* tdwt Ci> give both force and ben^tyto tn And ivlui Sfoiutioa. 


IWTO, 

JtoAtinp. jjg, ggj eondfo «it. 

cero sever calU ill men, of the But be o|f;e we obforved with relation to o mtf^pbo^t it true nlfo 
in thi» manner call# Sextiut Clodiu# ihofisht of thtje- of this trope s that fome meto«};miet, even in commbit 
note. For when bt»kinfman PubKos Clodtus Itad bre* "difcourfe, are more frequently made ufe vX than the 
killed by Milo, and his cdrpCe was brought to Rome, 

Sextius railed the mob, and in a tumultuous manner 
<canied it into the fenate>haufe, where they burnt ^it, 
and by that means fct the building on fire; For which 


proper words in whofe room they are put. So, /to/* 
death, a bRnd wny, and a hap^y fiate, are very eom** 
men nprcfiions with us. And it is more nfual to 'fiiy, 
*thu tej'^h a perfon's hand, or / itum hit hand, than 


feditioua^fl Cicero paffirs that joke upon him, under his writing, when we intend this latter fenfe of the 
the metaphor of light, which elfcwbere he always ufcs word. 


in a good lenfe, 

But to proceed : All forced and hatih metiqd>ors 
(hould be avoided ( the one being no lefs difagree{d)le 
to the mind than the other to the car. Kor ihould they 
come too thick in a difcourfe. In a word, they ought 
not to be ufed, but either where a proper woid is 
wanting, or they are more ftgnificant or beautiful 
than tlte proper word. 

J>* II. Metonymy. This, #8 defined by ^iutilian, is, 
one word for anruher. But Vomus deferibes 
it more fully, whm he calls it, “A trope, which chan¬ 
ges the name of things that are naturidly united, but 
in fueh a manner as that the one is not of the elfcnce 
of the othei That a metonymy is thus diftinguilh- 
ed ftom the other tropes, has been fufficiently mown 
. already in the two laft chapters. When it is faid, to 
pvt one word for tmotber, or, to change the nmet of 
thingt, the meaning is, that the word fo ufed changes 
, its fenfe, and denotes fomething different fVom its pro¬ 
per (ignification. ThusJ when Matt is put for war, 
and Ceret for com, they lofe their perfond fenfe, and 
Hand far the offers of which thofc duties were laid to 
be the ca^ife. So likewife, when Virgil fays, ^ 

He drank the frothing bowl, 

the word how/ muft oecelTarily lignify the liquorin the 
bowl And utien in another place, deferibina the 
temple of JnOo at Carthage, in which the axioms of 
the Trojan war were rsprelented, and the images of 
the heroee, he m^a jEneas, upon dtfeovering iwat of 
Priam among the reftrci^l^qili^ . 

Lo here hPriXSt 

it ts^pbun the word J^riam there muft ftand not for his 
imrfbni hut his image orfgure. And this propcity of 
'hanging the fenfe of the word appears pecuUsr to 
fspionyroy. In treatiiig upon a metaphor, we obfer- 
wed the miftakc of thofe vmo teach, that a word ufed 
-snsUphorically lofes its proper fignification j whereas* 
It otuy changes its place, but not its fenfe; being ap¬ 
plied to a thing to which it dpes not naturaUiy belong, 
Cy way of fimilittt4c> And as the not attending to 
this has run fome perfons into very great abfuvdities, 
in treating upon metaphorical expreiuoos, and reafon- 
ing foom them in the tropical fenfe} fo the like has 
iMppcBcd to others in fume tnftanoct of a metonymy, 
where, by mifimpreliending their true nature, th^ 
tiwe reaioned mm them m the literal fenie, .as we 
ihall fhow prefently. A metonymy is not fo extenfive 
as a metaphor, nor altogether fo neceflary; becaufe 
nothing ia faid by a metonymy, whieb cannot be ex- 
prefled in proper words; whereas metaphors are often 
ufed for want of proper words to ezptefa fonie ideas. 
However, metonymies are very ufefiil in laaguiige; for 
they enrich a difcourfe with as agreeable variety, and 
Vot. XIII. Part II, 


We now proceed to the divifiun of metonymws} 
which are coibiuonly cUftinguifhed into four kinds, 
from the dilFerent manner in which things are lutu- 
rally, but externally, united to one another. Now 
things are thus united, or one thing depends upon 
another, either with refpeft to iii prudndlion, in in the 
manner of its cxillence when pioduetd. In the for¬ 
mer way the effcCl depends upon its caule, and in 
the latter the adjunct upon its fubjet>s. And htnee 
arifr four forts of metonymies, whuh restive thtir 
names from the caufe and the fttb/eH and the a^ 
junS, 

It is called a metonymy of the caufr, when the exter¬ 
nal chufe is put for the effedt The i xtenial caufe is 
twofold, the agent and end, which are ufually called 
the eminent and _/|fo/ ca\ft. Of the former bind are 
fuch metonymies, where the inventor or author it put 
for what was invented or effedted by him. Thu i, as 
we faid before, Ceres is fometimcH put for corn, the ufo 
of which (he was faid Gift to have intioduced; and 
Matt for wir, over whith he waa thought to ptefide. 
And by this way of fpcaking, any aitill oi vs liter ia 
put for his woik. So Juvenal, blaming the laxutyand 
piofuftnefs of the Ramans, fays. There are fiw tablet 
without Mentor t that is, which were not made by him, 
or after his maiiiic.r. And our Savioui fays, in the pa¬ 
rable of the rich man and La/arus, Tky have Mofs 
and the prophet, meaning the bookt. of Mofts and the 
prpphets. But under this fort of metonymy is inclu- 
dad not only the agent, (Iriftly fo called, but alfo any 
means or inftruments made ufe of in the doing of a 
thing, when put for the thing done. Thus, poltU li¬ 
terature is called becauA; it cultivate^ and im¬ 

proves the human mind. And in that cxpielfion of 
Cicero, Words move nobody but him who underjlandt the 
tongue I (he woid tongm, whith is the iufiiumint of 
fpeech, is put fox fpeech or langungr. And in the like 
ienfe, arms are fometimes put for war, and the fwori 
faxfiaughtm. By the fame kind of metonymy likewife 
an^ affe^on or quality is put for its efleA. At when 
it is ftu&, the end^government tt to mmntatn jujlteet that 
to, fueh mutual t^et among men at are the of jufiice. 

And fo likewife in tlwt of Cicero, It ie the Inifnfs of 
magt/lratet to eheei the levity of the multitude, by which 
he means tumults occafionrd by their levity. Moi cover, 
at human affeftioiw are attributed to the Deity in a 
metaphorical fenfo, fo fcveral parts of the human body 
are likewife aferibed to him by this kind of metony¬ 
my. Thus, his band and his arm art nied to txprefs 
his power, as hit tar and gsr, his care and providence, 
thefe being the inftruments of fuch efteils in mankind. 
Metonymies of the final canfe are thofe by which itie 
end in doing a thing is put for the thing dune. As 
when we fry, The mtatch it fet, meaning the watchmen, 
who are appointed for that purpofe. And fo likewifo 
. 3 H that 
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tSun. that expreflion. to maltM exao^e, as it fignifies, to pu- 
in order to deter others from the like crimes by 
fuch aa example. As alfo that of Virgil, 

Phillis ihould garlands crop: 

by which are meant powers to make garlands. 

The fecond kind of metonymy puts the eifeift for 
the efficient caufe, whether the agent, or only the 
means and inlhaiment. So Virgil calls the two Sci- 
pios the deJiruBion lAhya, becaufc they were the 
agents who eifeAed it. And Horace <wmpitments his 
patron Mxcenas with the titles of being hit guard and 
honour; that is, his guardian, and the anthor of his 
honour. But when Cicero tells the citirens of Rome, 
that the death of Cledius oaat their fuftiy, he means 
the occalion only of their fafety. And elfcwhere he 
calls that a dark hope and blind expeSalion, the elFedl of 
which was dubious and uncertain to thofe who enter* 
tained it. And in like manner, the funs of the pro* 
phets, when they were eating the potirfge which Ehiha 
had ordered to be fet before them, ciIlJ out. Then it 
death in the pot \ that is, fome (j/en/f/v thiigt as is pre- 
fently after explained. And thus fweat, which is the 
efledl of labour, is fometimes put for labour. As in 
the threat denounced agaiuft Adam, In the fioeat of thy 
faceJbalt thou eat bread, that is, by labour in cultivating 
the ground. And, in allufion to this way of fpeaking, 
Antony the orator tells Craflus, “the improvement of 
the (tyle by conftant exeicife, as lie preferibed, was n 
thing of much fweat.” And virtue is faidlo begaitted 
by fweat, that is, continued care and exercife in fub* 
duing the paffions, and bringing them to a proper re. 
gulation. But in tliefe two expreffiuns there is like- 
wife a metaphor, the effefl: of bodily labour being ap¬ 
plied to that of the mind. In all thefe inftances, the 
effedt is put for the efficient caufe. 

The third kind of metonymy is, when the fubjeA 
Is put for fhc adjund. By fubjedl here, in a lar^e 
fenfe of the word, may he underilood that wheretn 
fome other thing is contained, or about which it it 
converfant; as Itkewife the pofTeflor with refpedt to the 
thing he poflefles; and the thing fignihed, when put 
for the fign of it. Now, by the firft of thefe ways of 
fpeaking, the feat of any faculty or afficdlion is ufed 
for the faculty or affediion itfelf. So it Is ufual to fay, 
a man of a dear head, when we mean a clear mind or 
undcrllandlng; the feat of the mind beingfuppofedtobe 
in the head. And a perfon is faid to have a warm heart, 
becaufe the heart has been thought the feat of the 
affedlions. In like manner, the place where any ac¬ 
tions are performed is put for the adlions done in it 
As when Cicero fays, ** Do not always think of the 
forum, the benches, the roilra, and the fenatcmean¬ 
ing the difeourfes which were ufually made in thofe 
places. So likewife the country, < r place of refidence, 
is put for the inhabitants, as in that paflage of Cice- 
“ And to omit Greece, which always claimed the 
pre-eminence for eloquence, and Athens, the inventrefs 
of all fcienccs, where the art of fpeaking was invented 
and perfcdlcd; in this city of ours, (meaning Rome), 
no ftudies have prevailed more than that of eloquence;” 
where the words Greece and Athens Hand to denote 
the inhabitants of thofe places. And hither may alfo 
be irferred thofe expremons in which the time is put 
for the pcrlbns living in it j as, the degeneracy of the 


prefeat age, the virtue of former timet. In the fecond Elociit on. 
■way above-mentioned, the objedl is ufed for the perfon —*v*"” 
or thing employed about it: As when Cicero fays, 

“ In time of battle the laws are filent •, where by law* 
he intends the judges, who pronounce fentence accord¬ 
ing to law. By the third of thefe ways, in which the 
poffcflbr is put for the thing he pofTeiTes, we fay, to ile- 
vour, deflroy, or ruin a man, meaning not his perfon but 
his flate. And mythologies explain the faole of Adtsron 
this trope, who is laid to have been devoured by 
hts dogs t for by dogs they underfland flatterers and 
parafltes, who confumed his eflate, and brought him. 
to beggary. By the laft wa) before recited, which 
puts the thing fignifi«l for the fign, ilatues and pic¬ 
tures arc calk'd by the names of the perfons which 
thty reprefent; as in thatJelt of Cicero upon his bro¬ 
ther Quintus, when, as hftcrobius relates, “ being In 
the province which his brother had governed, and fee- ' 
ing a large portrait, pf part, of his body, holdiqg a 
fliicld, though Quintus was but a little man, he faid. 

My half brother is bigger than my whole brother.” 

The Popifh doitriiie of tranfuliftaiitiation is founded 
upon an abufc of this ttope. For when our Saviour, 
fpeaking of the hrcud and wine at that time before 
him, lays, “ This is riy jody, and tliis is my blood,” 
his pJain meaning is, they were the figns of his body 
and blood, the thing fignified being pot for the fign by 
this fort of metonymy. But (be Papills take tke expref- 
fion literally, which mult douhtlefs be veryabfurd: 
fince the wotds relate to the time then prefent, while 
Chtift was yet living, and Ipoke them'; when it was 
impnffible foi tlie bread and wine to iwcohverted into 
his body and blood, it being evident to all wlto were 
prefent, that thofe elements, and hi* boiy, exifted fe- 
parately at the fame time. But if the words are ex¬ 
plained by this trope, the fciile is plain and eafy, and 
the way of fpeaking familiar to all \vritevs. Whereas 
they who plead for the liter.d fi’iife might with equal 
t«afon afleit that thofe exprelTions bovc-.nentioned arc 
io be taken literally, in wlii... le.en' parts of the hu¬ 
man body, as the hand, the arm, the car, and the eye. 
are aferibed to the Deity j or that, when our Saviour 
In a metaphorical fenfe calls himfelf a vine, a..d a door, 
thefe words were defi^^nea to be applied lo him ftrift- 
ly and properly, and not by \;ay of fimiKtude only, as 
is the cafe in all inetaoiiors. 

The fourth kin I ot u.etonymv Is that vshcrcin the 
adjun£l is put foi me fubjeft, which is done in the 
fame variety of ways as th former. It is therefore a 
metonymy of the adjundt, when the thing contained ia 
put for that which contains it. As when Virgil fays, 

*• They lie down upon purple that is, upon couches 
dyed with purple And again, “ They crown the 
wine;” meaning the bowl which contained the wine, it 
being the cullom of the ancients to deck their bowls 
with garlands at their entertainments. By thefe tropes 
likewife virtues and vices arc put for the perfons in 
whom they are found- As In that beautiful palfage 
of Cicero, where, comparing the profligate ai my of 
Catiline with the forces of the ftatc„ he fays, “ On 
this fide modefty is engaged, on that impudence ; on 
this chaftity, on that lewdnefs j on this integrity, od 
that deceit; on this piety, on that profanenefs} on 
thU conftancy, on that fury j on this honour, on that 
bafenefs} on this moderation, on that unbridled pnffion; 



Ur>i,utioit. in a word* equity, tempemcct fortitude, prudence, 
" and all virtue*, engage with iiijuftice, luxury, cower, 
dice, raihnefs, aud aU vice*.” And to this trope thofe 
expreilion* are to be referred, in which any thing i* 
put for the objedl about which it is converfant. As 
in that faying of the wife man, “ Hope deferred 
make* the heart fick}” where hope is put for the, 
thing hoped fur. And thus Suetonius call* the empe¬ 
ror Titus the i<nie and dehght of nianiindt whofe mild 
and obliging r ‘mper tendeied h tn the objcdl of thofe 
agreeable afiecliun" to all perloni. under his govern¬ 
ment. A ‘bird ufe of this trope is by putting a thing 
for tiie time in which ■■ was done. Thus we fay of i 
perfoii, he hat feroeJ fo n any enm^aigns, meaning fo 
many fummers, that being *lie uiual time in wIikI' ar¬ 
mies are drawn out into the field. Laftly, by this me¬ 
tonymy, the fign Is put for the thing it fignifies ; as, 
the feeptre for the regal dignity, and the /word for the 
authority of the magfirate, 

ifl. Synecdoche. Th’s is a trope by whicli ejther 
mt Joriiethc whole of a thing is put fur a part of it, or apart 
vjiliUBcd. for the wlioh ; fo that the two things, whofe ideas 
are prefented to the mind in this trope, arc internally 
related to each other ■ by \ahu-l as has beta fhowm 
already, it is dillingnilb^d f om all the other tropes. 
In a fynecdoche the word rei ains its proper fenfe, and 
the expreffion is rlliot'cal, as w'ill appear by the leveral 
fpecies of it, wherein the ellipfis in molt of the ex¬ 
amples is very obvious, ,viiu may with uo griat diffi¬ 
culty be fupplied. Now a thing may be coiilidered as 
a whole ill three diffcunt-i'I'pe^ts, which logicians call 
an untverfid, ^ential, and iulegtal whole. An. univer. 
fal wholly is any genus with legaid to its fcveral fpe- 
chs : as, an anima^ with rifpet^ t. mankind and brutet, 
oi phdofnphy with itfpetl to ihe fcveral arti and fa- 
encfs coinpriied uiidci >’ An circntial w'holc conllfis of 
matter and form , as, a man of body and foul. Ahd 
an integial whole ij ,■> bsd\ or quantity, with rcfpeft 
to the level al p.iii. >f Iiith tiie matter of it is com. 
pokd, and into \ bich n.iy be divided: as, an i&u. 
man tody with tefjutl to .ts feveral wetider/’, or ayear, 
IS divihble icto months, ■ueiltt, and days. And thus 
rhetoric ■ an inttgial w'lo'e in itlpeCl to the four 
paitb that c imp )fe it; .m^ly, mvciitioii, difpofition, 
clociition, and pioiiuiic iLioii. So hkewife any aggre¬ 
gate body, .IS a civil lonimi .t , which is divihble 
into thoft wlio govern and . c gov ‘Mied; or any ar¬ 
my, confiding of the. geiu»<,l<i' Ms loldi’ers, Asa 
* whole therefore, in each of thel m cejitatious of the 
’ word, i.s frequently put for a pait, and a part for 
the whole ; hence aiifc fix fpetn or forts of fyncc- 
doche. 

The fiift of thefe puts the genus for the fpecies.-— 
I'lius, virtue in geneial is foinetimes ufed to denote 
fome paiticular fort of vhtue. a'v.a when Cictro men- 
. tions virtue as one of the four qualifications rccellary 
in a general, he means greitncfs of mind. And fo per- 
fons are often commended for indaocts of virtue (liown 
in their coniluft, which rtfpeft only fome finglevir- 
tue, asjuftite, temperance, or the like: And in this 
fenfe Cicero calls Ciodius a deadly animal. So when 
our Saviour comniiffions his apoftlts to preach thegofpel 
to every creature, the meaning is, every rational irea- 
tare. And thus likewife, to tali to a perfon fometimes 


denote* the lame thing u to ilam falai^ which » one ^ncatian.' 
way of talking. 

The feconci kind of fynecdoche put* the fpeciee for 
the genus. Thu* tread denote* any kind of food ; as 
when a perfon is faid to get hit bread by hit labour. In 
the fame way of fpeaking, money i* put for any kind 
of wealth in general. And it i* an lUual expreffion to 
fay, that wine dejlrgyt more than the fwvrd\ that is, 
than any hojih arms. And the legal form of bantih- 
ment among the Romans was, to prohibit perfon* 
the ufe of fire and wster; that is, the mojl common and 
ordinary necejfaries of lift, in which all others were in- 
eluded. 

The third fpecies of this trope is, when the cfTential 
whole is put for one of its parts; that is, cither for 
the matter or form. Thus, in the evangehft, Mary 
Magdalen fays. They have taken away m\ Lord, and / 
know not where they have laid him, meaning his body.— 

So it is ufual to fay of a deceafed perfon, f/e was bu^ 
ried at fucb a time. Aud in the inferiptions of fepul- 
chral monuments we frequently meet with this exprefi* 
fion. Here lies fuch an one} that is, his eorpfe. Nor are 
inftances uncommon iiPwhich the whole being ib put 
for the foi m. Thus when Cicero fays, Thofe perfont 
live who hnvt fitd from the eonfinement of the body, as 
from a prifon s by perfont muft necefTartly be undcrilood 
their fouls, which are here didinguidied from and fet 
in oppofilion to their bodies. And fo Virgil repiefeots 
^ne.is as meeting with- Dido and fome of his Trtija:: 
fiieiidb in the infernal regions { by which arc meant 
their ghrflt. 

The lourth kind of fynecdoche is, when either the 
matter or form is put for the whole being. Thus filver 
and^n/i/aic ufed to fignify money made of thole me¬ 
tals ; as when vve fay, / have fo much Jilver, or fo much 
gold. And the word foul, both in our own and other 
languages, is put for the wholeperfon. So with us, a 
nun y foul, and a dull foul', in Cicero, dear fouls \ and 
in Horace, candid fouh, are all ufed in this tropical 
fenfe. But thib way ot fpeaking occurs nowheie mure 
frdquently than in the lacred writings. Thus, for in- 
fiance, if is faid, ylll tin fouls which came with Jacob 
into Egypt, mtatii.ig tlie perfons. And again, The foul 
that fmneth tt Jhull dit ; from which expreffion, and 
others of the like import, fome perfons, by not at¬ 
tending to the nature of this trope, have been cn'onc- 
oufiy led to infer that the foul is uatuially mortal. 

Bui fometimes only part of the inattei Hands to ex- 
ptefs the whole eflente or being. So we imitate the 
Latins in tiling the word caput or head to denote cither 
a perfon or thing For, as with them lepidum caput, fo 
with ub a Witty head, figiiilieb the fame as a man of wit. 

And in the fame fenfe, fo many head of cattle means fo 
many entire cattle. 

By the filth fort of fynecdothe, the whole of any 
mateiial thing oi quantity, whether continued or dif- 
cre^e’, IS put for a part of it. So when Ciceio fays, 

.A war It kindled through the whole wot Id, in compli¬ 
ment to his country, lu calls tlie Koman enipire the 
world A lid this expreffion is alfo ufed by iriloriaiiv. 

'1 hu. Ciiiiuliub Nepub, Ipcakiiig ot the qnairil baweeu 
Maik Antony and Augulliis, tslls us, that eaib of 
them dtjrtd to le lord oj the world. And in liKe man¬ 
ner St Luke fays, Thete « ent out a decree Jram Ctfat 
3 H 2 Augufus, 
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Vocutiaii Uhignfitiit that attiht wM jhiM tt ttoW. So in St 
' <('■' Paul’s Ihipwrcck, it is &id, They $Un the fiip a- 
yrowid, thit is, the head of her, for ft it plain b)r wb»t 
follows, that idw ftern ivrts lo^e. And as to difcrete 
<|Mdntity, our Saviour, udnO this trope, faid he (hould 
he three*de^t end three ntghtt in the heart of the earth. 
Tliough he did not 'CoUtiniie three whole days and 
nights in the grave, trot only part of the firftand third 
day, and the whole fecond day, with the two whole 
nights between the firft and third day, according to 
our way of reckoning. For lie was buried on Friday 
in the afternoon, and refled in the grave that night, 
with the following day, which wai the Jewilh Sab¬ 
bath, and was rifen on the tnoming of the ne*t day, 
So that we tnuft neceffarily have recourfe to this fy- 
necdoche, which puts the whole for th<. part, to clear 
up that efeiit 

By this kind of fynecdoche, alfo, the plnral number 
■is fometimes put for the fingnlar. I’hus St Matthew 
fays. The thuves noho <were ert^efitd our Saviour 
reviled hm : though it is plain frbm St Luke, that 
only one of them did fo. It^ay alfo be referred to 
this trope, when a ceitsrin tfmnbt'r is put for an un- 
roitain one. So it is an ufual way of expreffion to 
f ly, I haVt feen or done fuch a thing On hundred or a 
tlvifanI times; when perhaps lo many are not really 
intended, but only in general fume confiderable num- 
bei. 

The fixih and lad kind of fynecdoche puts a pari; 
of r-iy tnaierial thing or quantity for the whole of it. 
So w e lay of a man, He jhelUrs himfclf under fuch an 
one’i roof i that is, in hs boufe. And of a fleet, llvat 
it (onfiffs of fo many fall ; meaning, fo manyjhipe. And 
hy this trope, that is aferibed to a hngle peribn which 
was done by the afliitaiKe^ of others, and in conjuuo 
lion with the'Ui: As when it is faid, that Hatoetaf 
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-fiiit with the words,, ft is pUIn the ^afcet ftitends -Btot tflath, 
the contrary.” The irony is very plain from the ' 'iT'™"*. 
manner of pronunciation in that pailkM of Terence, 
where Stmo, fpeaking to his fervant % wa;y of re¬ 
proof, fays, You have taken great care indeed.” 

From the circumflances of the perfdn, when Cicero, 
addreifing to Catiline, fays, ” He went to your com¬ 
panion, that excellent man, Marcus Marccllus.” Whets 
he calls him an excellent man,, it h evident he meaua 
the contrary ; becaufe no good man would be a com 
panion of Catiline. And when 'he begins his unttiun 
for Ligariua with faying, ** ‘Cefar, this is a new 
crime, and never heard of rill pow,” the thing 'he 


is fpeaking of fliows it to be an irony; for it was 
not neu', as all Who were prefent very well under- 
flood. , ,r H 

The fulyeAt of iin vtcea and follies of all 
kinds. And'this way.W^mmtfflng them is often more 
elTcdual thin ftriou t For many perfons, 

w'hc^'efther from>t«bfWtf^ of reflection, cannot 
be ifnoved by tlie force Vtvtt afgufflcut, are'ndt urocif 
againfl the poignancy of Wft and raillery. And'there- 
iore We find the moil grave and fenoiis perfons liave 
not declined tbe ulS of th^ trope upon propcy occa- 
fions. Socrates, whom oracle pronoutWWd 'till! 

wlfcfl man of his age, gave fo much into it, ^fhttt ‘he 
got the name of that is, tbe droll. the'facre^, 
wi kings we have a remarkable inflance 1^^ m thC 
prophet Elijah, wbettfibe challenges the-J^jts df 
Baal to prove the tiuth of their dpty : 'Fdr it is ‘faiil, 
cxprelsly, ''** He ‘hiockcd them, 'fed 'Aid, Cry aloud, 

'for he is a god} hither he is talking, or he is puuutngt ^ < 
or )ii«i on a joutney, or peiadventure'he ffepetli, and 
mun be awaked.” And Solomon takes thirilke me¬ 
thod to expofe the follies of youth by this itoqwil 
l^ofttophe, Rtjoict, O young man, in jihy yoUth,” 
wAh wbat follows, whk'h is ml iroiffoalt Nay, our 


Idled forty ihoufand Romani at the lattle of Caniut} ^ 

1 01 an army i, an ajrgicgatc bodv, of which the ge*., 'Sawoutr himfclf thought fit thus to r(?proVisyhe jewilh 
>• lal is the head, and cnnitquently the chief ’parfUjlf .'d<>£tola,,'whcn he fliys, ** Frill will yc njtft the com- 
it. And to this kind ot lyntcdoche may alfo bl^ljfe'il'feiodirii^t of Geld, that yt may keep your own tradi- 
firrcd fuch expreflions in which the fingnlar ptU|^ia||f'’ ^icm4 Where, by the words Jiill well, or, as it is tn 

_ .. ‘ I... I . „ ;e _...u s _ .a ^1^1. _.... u ... . r.. _ 


]>iit for the phiidl: as if one ihatild fay, af itudi u 
liable lo be mtfltd by the influence oj trregulan paJfloM f 
fieanitig all men, or mankind in gain nl. Or w hen lefs 
ihan the real number is put for any louiid nuhiber; 
Thus fome ancient virkits, when they fpeak of the 
Grecian armada that camt againfl Troy, call it a fleet 
ot a thovfand Jkips \ though, accoiding to Ilomtr’s 
I'll, it contained iiS6. And fo likewife the Greek 
intiqjieters of the'Old Tcftament arc ufually called 
Vie Seventy, whereas, in reality, they were feventy- 
two. 

yj IV. /roifjp. 'fnis is a trope in whieh one contrary is 
Ironydefl -fgmjied by another; As If any one fhould fay, Well 
nrf and il. at the fame time In. defign is to intimate 

■ that the thing was ill done. So tlult, by this raanner 
•of expreffion, tbe fptaker appeal s to mean fomething 
c'ontrary to'the fenfe of the woid he makes ufc oft 
Not that the word is changed from Its ufual fignifica- 
tion; but by the circumflances attending the expref- 
lioii, we perceive tht contrary to what is fpoken is in¬ 
tended. Quintilian obferves, tlmt an irony may be 
known one of thefe three ways : « By tbe manner of 
pronunciation, or from the nature of the perfoii or the 
thing. -For (as he adds) •where any of thefe do not 


^hc ori^al, xaAwCt 
^rimand was in ten 


is very evident that a fevere rc- 


An irony is ufed^n a variety of occalions, as we 
{hall ihow from fonie inflaiices in Cicero. Sometimes 
he applies it in a way of jefl and banter: As when he 
fays, “ We have much ri^tfon to believe the modeft 
mau would not alk him for Ins debt, wlien he pu/ftKs 
his life.” At other titnes by way of infult and deri- 
fion: llius when he would lepicfent the forc^of Ca¬ 
tiline as mean and contemptible, ” O terrime war, 
(fays he), in which this band of rakes are to march 
under Catiline ! Draw out all your garrifons againfl 
this formidable body.” Again, at other times, to 
give the greater force to his argument, lie would feem, 
as it werej by this trope to recal and corredl wbat he 
had faid before; at in his oration for Milo: ” But -it 
is foolifli in us to compare Dtufus, Africanut, Porapey, 
and ourfelves, with Clodiut; all our calamities were 
tolerdble, but no one can patiently bear the death of 
Clodius.” Now the character of Clodiua was Ic well 
known, thtt all who were prefent mufl be fcnfible he 
meant the contrary. And, to name no more, an iro¬ 
ny is never ufed to greater advantage, than when it 
is followed immediately by fomething very Aiding. 
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SlQcu^i.'Thtti, 'Ijpl^’ng ofPifo, he fty«, ** You ha*e heard we have done it, or hettu mit Ait, And egalb, at other tiocudon. 
* ' ' *<'""" this philofopher: be denieathat he was e»«r defiiwus times, in comjdihieiit to their hearers, they ^in them' * ' 

of a triumph.” And then addreiiing himfelf to him, 
he immediately adds, ** O wretch! when you de- 
ttroyed the fenate, fold its authority, fubjedhed your 
conudate to the tribune, overtumtd the date, be* 


trayed my life and fafety for the reward of a pro¬ 
vince } if you did not denre a triunrph, what can yoli 
pretend you did not &fire f” Tliis mnft tfffedually 
confound the falfe gravity At that time afiumed by 
Pifo. 

• • 

An. II. ‘SkeoKbARV TaorES. 


5 * 

Secondary 
tropes fi- 


Secomdary tropes are fu culled, hecaufe they are 
all of the tame natnre with the Inspier, '^ud nify be rr- 
“j,'**ferrtd to foinc or other of them, ^ough tdity have re- 
onot in ccived difterent naineS. / ' , . 

^name, to They are chit fly eight IfA 
the former pgmmtmiedtion, Litottt, 

®“«* . M, MiteApfuy and ' nie thlfee firll <lf 

tbefe are dimple tropes, and may all be referred lt> a 
'Sjnecdoihe. But ‘the five lad l|n-‘ 'A a miked or coib- 
•plex natnre, and not cottfi^ to tiny one df the pri- 
mhry trt^pea t ns'will AppwAin treating upon them in 
'Older. " 

'5. lOr general word ts fometimes ufed for 

L^ _r.--.__ -t*. __. ...If.,.- 


s» 

A common 


focne pafticular thing or pei'fon 
"r account‘is‘eiidHent and remaikable. 

nencB for So 'Wetsy, 99S( h gone fo the city, or 'he (etnu ffom the fi- 


any thing Vy.'that is, LontJm." '%n& by the 5t#^rt,'We mean 
^ tite ^tl>ie. So 'hkeWife, in fptafcintf of perfons, the 
.*"*■ ^ * orator is ^,fed for-Oicero, the poet forfibmer or Vinfil, 
» wni-4he pUiofi^pdrerdot Ariftotle i and it is not ttnulusil 


as partnms in the commendable aftiems Cfr srittues of 
other perfons j as when the whole body tif the people 
is brought in to fliarb the praife aiiiing from'the fuc- 
eefc of wife cuuniels or vifiorious arms. Sui^ ways 
of fpcaking‘often occur both in Demofthems and Ci¬ 
cero. They ate called cotnmmicatnn, and Coftie pro¬ 
perly under a fyiiecdoehe of the whole. 

III. On the contrary, thijre is a mode of fpee.'h, 
in which, by-denying tiie contrary, more is intended wherr.’by 
than the woids cxprciB This way of fpeaking is call* denjsngthe 
ed Rtotet; and is ulten tffed for fake oi modelty where 
a perftfn L led to lay any ,'iing In I .'t own nraife, ttrn"°![n 
to foften an cxpulTion winch in direft terms might neapuffed. 
found h.sr(h or g've offcuic. As if one fltould fay, / 
do not eomnh'tttl you for ti -t ; meaning, I y rtutly ihjiem- 
ro'oJ or hlutne yoa for tt: wheie more being under- 
llood rhaii the woids CRjiref-lj denote, it is propeily 
a fyncf'Jochc of the part. Koi that this manner of 
fpeaking i. always to be fo iitterprelid ; but where it 
is not, ihire is no irr'pe j» which mull he judged of by 
the ctrcumflancis of the difeourlc. But that it fu- 
qucrttly is fo ufed, might‘be ealily fbuwn from many 
inttaneei; though it Will'be luflicient to mention two 
OI three. Cicero Ipcakiiig of Cotta, calls linn no mean 
anitor, wliom he nad Jiiil called e n>ery ^reat orator. 

And he f.i) s of Varro, that “ lie puifued liij lludiis 
not wiihitlt induilry ; and aftirwaids gives htm the 
Charaiftcr “ of a man of the greuteft appllt atioii.” 

Which palkiges, compand tugither, plainly fltow the 
import oi thofc negative tsprclUons. And a fiiend of 
'Ckero, wilting to l.ini, begins his letter thus : “ ,'\I- 
though I am iti’lihli the news I fend you will lait he 


to ^knf^tht apojite, wliei) we mean St Paul. On the ^'very'pleafant.” Tin's news was conctriiing iht death 
ebbtrary, tfh<' Jtyoper mmies of things or jaerfons are of anothei fiiend of Cucio’s; and there by the words 
fcJmctiroci #n|i»^ tbany other of the fame charal^^., *ot very ffetfmt, nuift, to be fmc, be meant vny ir«. 
'Iflius we nfe"file word for >ny certain and tin— ^eqf»ot owl mtUmtholy ; hut he elude that ixpreilion 
doubted truth And Cmthagiaim faith prOYlS^faR^ i^fh tjw beginning of his letter, as tlie foftvft and lealt 
flood for the grealeft falfehoi^ and deceit among iher^lboAtng, the'better to prepare him foi the followiii; 

fly..4AMM..aA • tin J^rwr-ii^ASal ss Utvatm\on ■tSifllbAi’WTVtfc U.ll.lf AKesf- ttiaisr as .is. A ssel sit «)iso ,>r >*> Ti,*. • 


‘Romans. Wi^h the OreeTcs, Hercules lignified o^Jrtmg^ 
)«(/», Nejlar a ovife tmin, and Irt^ hrggar t nfra the 
11.1 nf' of Sanfon, Solomon, atul ^h, now anfwer the 
liki uliartflus. Both tliHe ways "of cxpieflion aie 
orten vciy empluttical, and lieigb&SA the idea more 
than wheie things ate eyprelTed b> thch own name, 
’{'o cail a good omtor Cicero, at an excellent poet a 
fiednH I'lrgil, includes not on’y an encomium upon the 
aits theintvhriB, but JeaSs the mind to what is moll 
perfeA m them, and was peculiar to tliofe perfons. 
TUefe forms of fpeech aie called antonomafta, and 
come ■propeily under a fynicdoche ; for in the former 
the whole is put for a part, and in the latter a jiart for 
I tilt whole. 

k charge 11 . Noflirng is more common witli orators than a 
of jittroni phange of perfons. Sometimes, to avoid envy, and 
commq^ prevent the imputation of pWde, in alfuming to them- 
fgjvjg the praife of any l-auJaidc a£lion, they aferibe 
• it to their hearers, and do not fay, ove, but yr did fo 

ro I fo. At other times, when It is necei&ry to remind 
tiium of iomething which they have done amifs, or to 
caution 'them againft fame wrong ftep for tin- future; 
to prevent giving ofFence,‘they take it upon them- 
fclves, or at leaft join themfelves with them, and do 


•SdttouiW of what that new. was. And in this way intci- 
jrreicra explain that p.ili.'gi in St Matthew : And thou 
Beihlebefo in the landnj Judib ate not the leaf among the 
princes of Ju'tih, whew, by not the letjl, they undet- 
Hand the greateji, or very great, upon aeeuiiiit of the 
honour it ivocivcd by the bhtli of our Savioui, as the 
words immediately following plainly intimate. 

IV. When any difpleafmg oi uiigiateful thing iscjngrueful 
expreiled b; a more fofl and agreeable wind, it is call-ihii.g.totv 
ed euphimtjm And as the word made ufe of is eitlier 
contrary to the proper woid, or only different 
it, it may be referred to diflerent Hopes. The L-atinA 
have a foft way of exprefling their difregard to a pn- 
fon, by faying vrleatt whiedi we have borrowed from 
them, and fay, fare him well. When the contrary be¬ 
ing intended to what is exprclTed, it comes properly 
under an inmy. And as the word death carries in it 
An idea that is difagteeahlc to human tiarure, inftead 
of faying a perfon is dead, we often fay he is deceafed, 
or depdrteJ, which we have alfu taken from the La. 
tins who ufe the words dee^t and obiit in the fame 
fenfe. Bu tliAt in both languages it comes under a 
fynedoche of the whole; to depart out of life befng 
one fort df ttepartitre. But when the cvangelift, fpeak- 


aot fay, you hvae dont tiitf or A lut you A thU y but, ing of Stephen, who Was ftoned to death, expreffes it 

by 
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Ml ct.tion t>y fayinff, that it fell ajletp ; this is a hcavtiful meta> in this cxprcITion ibcrte is a metaitpCa 
" phor, taxen irom the fimilitude between the death uf 
^ a good man and flrep. 

Cttachiefi*, V. Cttaeir^t figiitfies in general any harfti trope, 
or harih though it is moil commonly round in metaphors. It 
‘•'i''-** 'is pnncipidly ufed by poets, who make choice of it for 
novelty, or to enforce an expreflion, where the proper 
woid does not fcem flrong enough. As when Milton, 
in dcfciibing the angel Raphael’s defeent from heaven, 
fays, he 


®+ 

Hyi e hole 
the b >IJc(t 
..fall 
tropes. 


Sai!t hetioeen vnrlds and worldt; 

where the novelty of the word enlivens the image more 
than if he had faid ^ics. But it is fometimes found in 
tlie graved autliors, and even in the facred writings. 
So we read of the hleod af the grape. And Solomon 
fays, the bcrfe-leerh hath tv>o daughters. In all tliefe in* 
lUiices the trope is a metaplutr. But when St John 
fa) s in the Revelations, 1 turned to fee the veue that 
fpate to me, it is itcre a metonymy of the adjundl; the 
word voice being put for the perfon who uttered it. 
Ill St Matthew we read of Simon the leper; not that 
he was then a leper, but had been fo, and wascuied; 
which is a fynecdoehe of the part. And when a crimi¬ 
nal is faid to have had bis reward, that is, his punifh- 
ment, it is an irony. 

VI. Hyperbole is the bolded of all tropes; for it ex¬ 
ceeds the drid bounds of truth, and reprefents things 
cither greater or lefs, better or worfe, than they really 
But the reprefentation is made in fuch a man- 


Pirtlll. 

Vortlie wjrd 

Marias, by a Jysteedoihe^ nr antononii^a, is put for any i 
ambitious and turbulent perfon ; and this again, by a 
metonymy of the cauft^ fur the ill efi'eds of fuch a tem¬ 
per to the public. So that Syila’s meaning, diveded 
of thefe tropes, was, that Ctefar would prove the mod 
dangerous perfon to the Roman date that ever was 
bred in it: which afterwards proved true in the event. 

So when Virgil, deferibing that part of the African 
coad where Alneas arrived with his fhips, fays, Adarl 
wood hung over it ; the word dati, by a metonymy of 
the effed, is put for Jhady, and that again by the fame 
trope for thitk ; for his meaning is, a ihici wood. But 
the words of Bido, in the fame poet, contain a larger 
gradation, when {be fays, 

Ha^, S tndf%^py, bad I been, 

Jflrganjbips ourcoajli l^'tunter Jten, 

In which expreffion, ifirlt' by a metonymy of the ad- 
jupiSl, the (hips are put for the Trojans in the diips: 
and thefe, by a fyneedtehe jbf the whole, ,for .^neas, 

^o was oncof them t^and again his arriviug oii the 
coad, by a metonymy «f tbecaufe, fut her feeing him; 
an^Iadly, her fevii^ iiia)^by the fame tro{w, for the 
(he had for him.||^^lb that her meaning i8,Jhe 

m 


padioii 


are 


had l)ecn hap^, if % ha j iifver entertained a , 
for ^neas. This is more frequently to be met 
with in poets than in .oeatois, as they take greater li¬ 
berty in ullng diftapfWiluduns than ra fuited^to that 
perfpicuity of expreffion which is required in oratory. 

But as <]{[Qint3iafl has well obferved, ii)l the interme¬ 
diate links of chain in this trope are of no further 
«f« than to lead* the niind giaduaUy from the fiid to 
the tad, the better to perceive their cunne£lion. As 
^ eXaiqple lad mentioned, relating to Dido, if we 

au\tjis ; as w'bcn we fay of any thing thid is Veiy^^^rop all the intervening deps, and connect the words 
high, it reaches to the Jiirs. The defca, of contrary ”'*'dxpreffed with what is diretlly intended, they will be 

a very remote canfe put for the ef- •' 
pdtfch comes under a metonymy. On the contra- 
t1» fecond example, where dark Aands for thitk, 
w <ISRiiSli§ pu^for a remote caufe. And the fird, 

_ ^ . f’wbicUlfc fbundtd in a fimilitude of temper between 

iiotts, the expreflion is founded in fimilitude, and Ciefar and Marius, Vlongs to a metaphor. 
thciefure a metaphor. IV hen, indead of faying CatO’^, ViUr Allcgoryn As a metaiepfis comprifes fevettd 
was a very virtuous man, the hidorian calls him fi&e J;rapes ki one wcjjal. To this is a contitiuatioii of feverai^.g„^1|J.’ 
image of virtue; it is an hybtrbolical metonymy of the 'tropes in one or more fentcnccs. Thus Cicero fays,tioa of 


ner as not to impofe on the heareis. For an hyperbole 
is not ufed to define or dtferibe any thing accurately, 
but only to magnify or deprefs it in a confidertMe de¬ 
gree, w hen wc either cannot or do not choo^.to rc- 
prcfeiit it exafliy. The excefs in this tiiofie kcalkdj 


extreme, is termed meiofis : So wc fay of a very 
jieifon, he is nothing but Jkm and bones, or 
ton. It is pruicipllly nittaphorical, but f«(lj“ 
ken from other tropes. When Saul and JonitI 
laid to have been fwifttr than eagles, andJlrffttge^f^ 


adjunct for the fubjeifl. And when we read in the 
Mofaic hidory of cities finccJ up to heaven, there is a 
fyn'cdoche. But if a man of weak fight be faid to he 
eogli~eyed, it is an irony. I’hofe hypei boles which are 
expieffcd comparatively, are commonly mod emphati- 
cel, hecaufe they fhovv a peculiarity in the excefs. To 
fay a thing is as h^ht as a feather, carries the idea very 
far; but to fay it ts lighter, not only carries it dill far¬ 
ther, but alfo heightens it, by leaving tbc mind at an 
uncertainty w'herc to fix the limits. 

MefSicpfis VII. Sometimes two or more tropes, and thofe of 
where luI) different kind, are contained under one word ; fo 

that fcveral gradations, or intervening fenfes, come 
between the word that is expreffed, and the thing de 
figned by it. And this is called a metalepju. The 
coiiteds between Sylla and Marius proved very fatal 
to the Roman date. Julius Cxfar was then a young 
ma-'. But Sylb obferving his afpiring genius, laid of 
him, “ In one Csfar there arc many Manufes.” Now 


orninic 
rri po j'c 
mra*it un¬ 
der one 

woid. 


*• Fortune provided you no field, in which your vir-*i'®i'e» thro' 
tue could run and oifplay itl'clf:” where the wordsj®**^ 
feld and run arc metaphors taken from coiporeal * 
things, and applied to the mind. And in another 
paflage, fpeaking of himfelf, ho fays, “ Nor was 1 fo 
timoious, that after 1 had Aeered the fhip of the date 
through the greated dorms and waves, and brought 
her fafe into'port, I fliould fear the cloud of your fore¬ 
head, or your colleague’s pedilent bre,ath. I faw other 
winds, I perceived other dorms, I did not withdraw 
from other impending tempeds; but expofed myfelf’ 
fiiigly to them for the common fafety.” Here the date 
is compared to a fhip, and all the things faid of it un¬ 
der that image are expreffed «i metaphors made ufe of 
to figiiify the dangers witit which it had been threat¬ 
ened. And indeed allegories generally con fid of me¬ 
taphors; which being the mod beautiful trope, a num¬ 
ber of them w ell chofen and put together is one of 
the fined and brighted ornaments in language, and 

exceeds 
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EiocutioA (xceeda a fingle metaphor in Inftre, as a coufttllation aflora, ftiitable to the feverd charaden they fuftaineda Eloci mun. 
does a feparate ftar. It ii. true, that allegories are were by the Greeks called irir/tsT*, and by the X^atioa ' 
fometimes found in other trope*, j but this is very rate, ^figura: And it is not tn.ufual with us to uy erf' a pcr-fhetcrtn 
In that known expreifion of Terence, the tropes ate ion, both with lefpcft to hisdrefs and a£tio% that he^wr «pp»- 
all metonymies: IVithnui Crres and Hacclms, yenut makes « ne/y Aa/f, or a verj ^raa^u/, jSgiire. And aa reatly nor 
growt cold} that is, divefted of the tiopcs, lVtthou< meat language is the drefs, as it »crc of out thoughtSy in 
mddrinh, love diet. And Samfon’s riddle is made up vrhith they ajijtear and are reprefented to others ; fo™* 
of fynecdoche'i; “ Out of the eater ctmc forth meal, any partu alar maunei of fpeaking, may, in a large 
and out of the llrong came fottli fweetnefs.*’ But feiift uf the word, be called in which lati* 

there is no fniall flcill required in the tight manage* tude writers fumeiimes ufe it. But rhetoricians have 
ment of allcgvarics. For care (hould be taken that reftrained the fciife of l;hc word to fucb forms of fpeech 
the fame kind of tiope be tarried through thft.whole, as difitr trow the more common and ordinary ways of 
fo as to compofe one unif.iim and coitfillent fet of expreifion ; a» the theatrical habits of aftors, and 
ideas: otherwift they drefs up a thtmera, a thing that their deportment on the ilage, ate different from their 
has no exiftcnce, and of whii h the mind can ii|rm no ufual garb and behaviour at other times. A ^gure 
perception. And, as Quiutiliau fays very juftly, “ to thtiefote, in the feiife it is ufed by rhetoricians, tj, A 
begin with a temped and end with a fire, wottld be ntode of /peak,ug different /com, and more ktauit/ul and 
vciy ridiculous and imiwtural.*' It is likewifcYciy tmpkatical than, the ordinary and ufual way 0 / e.\pnffng 
ncceifary that the allufiuns he ^8 plain and evideut, the fame fenfe: or, in other words. That language which 
"efpeclally where the nathe of the Uiing alluded tO » it JuggiJled etibur by the imagination or thepifftont. Now 
iVot exprefled. Thde al/e ckDed pure alltgprut. A| as the habits and gtilures of our bodies ate in a roan- 
that of Cicero: “ So it happens, tliat I, whufe buJi-’ »<er infinitely variable, lb it is plai.t that the diifcrent 
nefs it is to repel the darts, and heal the wounds, am ioiins of ijiecch are alraufi Innumciable. But every 
obliged to appear befotc tip: ad'latfitriea have thrown alteiation from the cuinmuii manner ought not to be 
any dart { and they are a time to attack us, eileemed a figute, nor dcfcivis that ehara^er. It 

when it will not he in our to avoid the aflaalt j mull tonl.tin fomc beauty, or exprefs fome paffion, to 

end if they throw a poifonous .dtoft, which they leem meiit a place- antong rheto.lcal figures, and be maikcd 
jirepared to do, we fhall have no opportunity to apply out for tmitafion. 

a teroedy.’* The tropes here all taken from mtli- The fubjeft of fgure fiems to have been one of the 
tary affairs, without any intimation what they arc ap- laft things which was biought into the art of oratory, 
plied to. But that is plain from the context of the in order to complete it. Atillutle, who tieats fo ac* 
difeourfe. Fur he is fpeaking of the difsdvantages he cutately upon other paits, fays very little of this. 
hhouiTt) under in defending tils clitnt agaiiift ibofe of But tlte Greek writcis who came after him ha\c 
the oppolltc fide, and fo applies to the bar tboie abundantly fupplied that deficiency. It u to them wc 
tet ms which were proper to the field. But where the .owe the chief obfu-vations that have b»‘en made 011 
reference is not evident, it becomes a riddle t wltieh tIms fubjcdl. They took notice of the ieverat mode* 
k nothing elfe but an obfeure allegory. To avoidtht*| ^’hpd turns of expreifion, obierved tlui'r fotce and 
itherefore, the heft writers generally, ufe what they cqll wauity, and gave tlicm particular names by which they 
mhed allegoriesi that is, fuchwheiein the proper toiig^ be known and diftinguiflied from each other, 

of the thing is expreffed, which the whole AlN Indeed they have treated the matter with fitch 

tude refpcdls. Of this kind is that iii the fpeech of ll|^i|^enei« and fubtilty, that Quintilian feeins, not 
king Philip of Macedon, given us l^y Jiiftih,'whilK he Without leafim, to think they have multiplied figures 
fays, " 1 perceive that cloud uf a d^Mful and bloody to an excefs, But though it was fit late bcfoie they 
war arifing in Italy, and a thunder-fform from the were taken notice of, and introduced into the ait of 
weft, which will fill all placis with aiarge fliower of fpeaking, yet the ufe of them in difcouife was douht- 

tJoud, wherever the tempeft of vi<flot]nhall carry it.” l«fs very ancient. The author of Homer’s life, which- 

■ The proper words war, blood, and wBory, being join- fome hate afciibed to Plutarch, has ftiown, by cx- 
c^to the tropes cloud, Jhower, and hmpj, in this fen- amplts taken out of him, that there is fcaice a figure 
*, teiice, render the feveral patts of the iiuiilitude plain mentioned by iltetoricians, but is to be met with in 
and evident. Quintilian thinks thole allegories moll that moft ancient poet. And, if we confidcr the na- 
beautiful, where the whole fimililude is txpreffed, and ture of fptet h, we fltall cafily perceive that mankind 
thofe words, which in their proper fenfe 1 elate to one muft have been under a nccelfity very early to intro* 

*if the two things between which the compHi-ifon is duce the ufe of trope* for fupplying the want of pio- 
made, are allegorically applied to the otheri As when per words to exptefs tlieir fimpie hkas i fo the like 
ConicHus Nepos fays of Atticus, “ If that pilot nccelfity muft liave put them upon tlic ufe of figures 
gain.s tile greateft reputation who preferves his (hip to rcprefeiit their dlfferpnt paflions; though both of 
in a boiileioiis and rocky fea ( ought not he to be them wc-re afterwards iiicreafed, and improved in fuch 
thought a man of lingular pntdiTcr, who arrived in a manner as to become the chief ornaments of lan- 
fafely througlt fo many and fo great civil tempefts ?” guage. The palfions of men have been always the 
Thefe arc the alkgoriei with which ottatorsarc chiefly fame j tb«Tl are implanted in us by nature, and wcaie 
concerned. all taught to difeover them by the fame ways. When 

— the mind is dillui bed, we (how it by our countenance, 

52 . VJ vtgnret. bv our actions, and by our wotds. Fear, Joy, anger. 

This term fenns to have been borrowed from the alter the countenance, and ocralion different emotions 
ftage, where tlic different habits and geftures of the and gctturcs of the whole body. And wc know witir 

what: 
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gtoca ttoB. paiSon ts afeArd* by bearing bit wordt, alfigaed them, for burning the city* aa4 deftroying 
\ ^■" ‘“V""'' ■ though wt do not fee him. He does not eaprefs him- thofc who (hould dibape the flnmcs, And|. in a word, 
ielf as be ufualiy does at other tiroes when cool and every thing was ready for putting in execution this 
'{rilata. Objc& appear to him in a difTerent view,* horrid and barbarous fcheroe. So that nothing re*> 
and therefore he cannot but fpeak, of tjiero to a diffe- tarded it but the taking off Cicero, who was then 
rent sMy, He interrogates, he exclaims, he admires, confiil, which was thought neceiTary to be done lirft. 
he appeals, he invokes, he threatens, he recals his Ciceto, upon information of the defign againft his 
words, rraeats them, and by many other difFerent turns life, finds means to prevent it, and the fame day calls 
of expreidon varies his fpeech no lefs than his counts* together the fenatc. And, Catiline, who was a man 
nance, fifom his common and ordinary manner. Now of cunfummate boldnefs, had the confidence to ap- 
as nature feems to teach us by tliefe figurative ex* pear iu that aflcmbly. Upon their meeting, Cicero 
preffious how to reprefent the difRrrent commotions of opens tc^ tl^m the urhole aflair of the confpiracy, and 
uur minds, hence fome have thou^^t St to caB figures the ngainft bimfelf, in a moll warm and pa* 

tht language of thepaffiotu. And as thefe arc *^en ns, thetk;^,harangue. In which he had two things in 
among other wife ends, to excite us the hettet to pro- view raife tiie indignation of the fenatc againft 
vide hr our preierration and faf^y, this « done fome- the contpirators, atid, particularly againft Catune ; 
times by force of arras, and at ather times by difeourfe. and, dt^r tby tei^fing or ^ff^rating him, to 
And therefore Cicero very haadfomely romparcs the abl%e himifo leavk^jpc atj^ , |SOTr fte does not begin 
conduff of an orator to the ofarocifeB of the palseftra: this &pe(!h in ItaaiMer at other times, by 

in which, as each combatant endeavours not only to jbddiiqpciS,, befpeaking their favour 

defend himfelf, and attack -ius i^verfary, but Ilkewife < dm attcntjoiti or letfi CT-t han gradually htto the de^ 
to do both with decency; fo principal weapons af'>fl^n of wht$ he was -MmSlt to fay; but If Catiline^ 
an orator, as he reprefents them, are figures, which was prefenti^ he immediately falls upon him with 
being no lefs the ornaments of language than images vehemence,, ia tto. iml||qiywg manner : ** How far, 
of our pailions, anfwer all thefc purpofes. Befides, Catiline, wfli you iw»#<S,4!fe,Jwrience ? Hpw long will 
figures chiefly diftinguifb the different kinds of ilyle, your fury intuit os i mm bounds will you ^ t» 
furnifh it with an agreeable variety, and often ferve to your u^pridlad vNy jlH^^oea neither the nlgbt'guard 
reprefent thing, in a clear and forcible manner. of the pfibuTO, Aon city-watuh, nor ^e peoples 

From this fhort account of the nature of figures, the fear, nor the a|p««ni|ift bf lA 'men, nor the 
advantage of them to an orator is v^ evident. Th^ routing of tbg,.^aro^' this lartificd place, nor the 
are a fort of natural eloquence, which every one falls w^terntpitBa ^.looks' of this afTembly, at all mo\'e 
into without attending to it, fuitably to that temper you ^ Xh) fUK Imu perceivq your defigiis are difco« 
of mind with which he is affedted himfidf, .and Mk< who are prefeut know of your coo- 

defirous to afiedl others. In a cool and* fisdhte dif» \fphncyl VVlia uftis, do you think, is ignorant of what 
courfe, fuel* figutes as convey our fentiraoBta vritk'tte;^ you did. th^li^fl night, and the night before, wliric 
greateil flrengtfa and evidence are moll prApier. . Attyi' jpou w%s,^hdio was nmh you, and what }ou refob cd 
there are others, which are fuited to bnghten andefe*O times^.'Qi. manners I The fenate knows this, 
liven more gay and fprigblly fuhjefb. Chhers ijApip.' ^P^j^ful fees il; and yet this man liveslives? iiay,^ 
are more peculiarly adapted to exprefs thq ^**3*^* joins in the public coonfelst 

and perturbations of the mind> Tb reptSC m«rks out each of us for detlru^ou!" ^ 

thing again would many tiroes be deero«] a impetuous ftrain he proceeds throngk ‘ 

and impertioent; but to do this when interfperfing n g^tAt variety of toe 

ruffled, is not only allowable, but the repctjUhU ruOf v''ldi^’ii^ng,aBd,«^ing figures, Ahd tite roioouiie 
ders it more (Irong and afieding. So likewise t» IfH bed fea defired efiiedl: fur wbdn Catiline llcxid up 
terrogate, eKclatm, or admire, under the iniluence aft^Ards to m^e his defence, the whole fehate was 
a pdfiion, imprefles the heaters, and difpofes them ri>'„4b inflamed, ai|l.cbeii refeniroents againfl him rofe fo » 
attention; whereas at another time perhaps fuch way^ high, from what Cicero had faid, that they h^ notj 
of fpeaking would, fcarce be confiilent with prudence, patience to liea;r him fpeak ; upon wbieb hu Idt both, „ 

There is a natural fympathy in mens minds, which them and the city. Had Cicero, inftrad of venting hii» ^ • 
difpofes them to receive imprellions from thofe with juft indignaliuii againil the author of fo barbarous and 
whom they conrerfe. Thus one gay and pleafant inhuman a defign, in the manner he did, by figures 
companion gives a checrfuhitfs and vivacity to a fuited to ftrike the palltons .of hi's hearers; had he, > 

' whole company; wheieas, on the contrary, one who iiiClead of tlui, attempted to resfoo with him, and told 
is dull and phlegmatic damps the fpirits of all about the fiory in a cold and lifelefs manner, be would have 
him, and affe£l8 them with t!.i» fame gloomy temper, expofed himfelf to the contempt of Catiline ; and by 
Figures are peculiarly fervicea^k to an orator for an* leaving the fenatc little or nothing moved at wl^ >’■ 
fwering theie different intentions. And as he finds he faid, prevented perhaps their coming to th^ s 
them in life, from thence he muft copy them ; as a fpeedy and vigorous refoiutions which were neceffary'' * 
painter does the features of the countenance, and the at fo critical a jund^ure. Let us fuppofe him to have 
feveral parts of the body; figures being to the one what cxpollulated with Catiline in much the fame words as 
lines and colours are to Uie other. I'he defign of before, but thrown into a different form, and divefted 
Catiline to deilroy the Roman (late and burn the city, of thofe pathetic figures. As thus: '* Catiline, you 
>s a ftory well known. There was an army drawn to- have really abufrd our patience to a great degree, 
getber at a proper difiance to favour the undertaking; You have infulted us with your furious proceedtitgs a 
and others were left in Rome, who had their paru long while. You feem to have fixed no bounds to 

your 
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Neither the night>guard of the dire>£tions for the proper sTs of figurM. 


itjw . your unbridled nige 

palace, nor the city-watch, nor the peoples fear, nor the 
agreement among good men, nor the calling together 
of the fenate in this fortified jilacc, nor the counte¬ 
nances and looks of this nirembly, appear to move you 
in the lead 1 alfuie you we arc nl! of us apprifed of 
what you did the la^l night, and the night before, 
where yoti was, and who were with you, and w'hat re- 
folutions you came to. Thefe aic lad times, the age 
is very degenerate j that the fenate fliould know all 
this, the conful fee it 5 and yet that this man (hould 
- live, come into the lenite, hear all our ^bxtes, and 
mark us out to dtftroy us.” You fee the feufe is en¬ 
tirely tlie fame, and the words too in a great i1j|eafure; 
fo that there is little more than an alteratiqit'in the 
form of them. not perceive how 

flat and languid a way ofjt^king ap¬ 

peared at that ti »k ?'*md how^^n^h it tof« ofethat 
fpirlt and encigy, wiiich flidws ilijWf in 
ner of « KpreUion f Had ih*' deftt^dred biinfclf t: 
miglit indjeed have the>'fdnVite look upon 

line as an abnnJomd wfeteh,' lull to aH vittue 
fpmdnefs, and pet haps have mowed fomd td pity ItJm 
on l;bat account ; us wd^t^ 'Pdiiyftiinduced to com- 
pafllonatc perfons in d^VumAances, crpeCialty 
whea defeended frontswm^Wd yirtuous anceftors, 
which was his cafe. But hd|^ Ikxh til 

fulled to Are their minds, win ihtrt: generous regard 
for thcjlr country, arf|^ the ,j|jM^ry precautions for 
its fecurhy, which the ctreuw^ndfe cif the Hale thjpj 
required. Nor would Catiline been at 
terred by it, but rather encouraged id 4he profocu- 
tiuu of his di figiis, from the fe ^ 

managid mufl probably have had 





the fenatois. But Cicero ki 
pnflions of mankind are the fpi 
18 many times not fuificient fur an ci 

their minds, by fctting the truth in a'iScar i/^ 
"he mull alfo raife their hopes, idanqi^lnr 
fl line their anger, or excite fome otheH(jft 
.Con, before they .will be blought to g^jntU ^ 
'jftid fervour which the cafe may r^iiirek'* Allah'S 


tht. 
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they ihould always be accommodated to the fentU 
ments, and rife in proportion to the images deligit. 
cd to be conveyed by them. So far as they are 
founded in realon, they are fuited to imprefs the 
mind j but where the language outflrips the tKonght, 
though it may pkale the lat, mid fume weak perfona 
may be carried away with a pomp of words, yet aft 
intelligent hearer will foon Ite through i'>c thin aud 
airy drefs. It is the fenle winch gives w'light to the 
figure, as that by ttiiking the iinagmatum awakens 
the mind, and excites it to a6i in cunfomoty to rea- 
fon. Again, in the ufe of pathetic figtius, it is ge¬ 
nerally/^n-tter to be noivous than copious, that the 
images,.fh] thpir clokt union, may tmpitls the mind 
with gieater force and energy ; though iii lUch figiiies 
as are dcugncd for Cnsnair'iiit 01 illufiiatio 1 , a mote 
difl'iihve way of painting is lometiines agru 'Me. But 
farthei, the too ti¥<|il<nt ufe of figuus ought to be 
avoided. For what vyiia obferved in itlatioii to Hopes, 
is alio true witlt reippA to thelc •, that a guat num¬ 
ber of them is apt W} darken and ohlciirc the iiyle. 

And belidcs, Cicero’s*rcflcAiou in this cale is viij 
juft. That **it is hard to fay, what fliotiid be the 
rcafoii, that tbofe things, whii.h inoft ailed ns witli 
a fenfible pleafuie, and at full fight fooneft move us, 
do likewile fooneft tloy and fattate us.” But that 
It is fo, we find by common experience. LalH), ligurcs 
(hould be fo intcrw'oven in adlfcourli', as not to undet 
the ftyle rough and uneven, funietimes high and at 
othi? times low j now dry and je|iuic, then pompous 
atid florid, lit a word, they (hould ratlai (vim to 
arifejrom natuie than ait; to offer themftlves, than 
to be the'eSed of ftudy; and to appear not like 
patchek lUpon a face, but the agreeable beauty of a 
^und and healthful complexion. But of tin, we 
(hall have occafion to fpeak more at large htu after, in 
treating upon the dificicnt kinds or chaiudirs ot ftyle. 

' As to the ditiihft>-4>f figures, which is what remains 
coofidered, they aie uiuolly divided into two 


gurcs ot W'oids, and figures of feiitenies, 
aniu lurvour wiiieii me eaic may dlficrcncC bctWCCn them COufifts in this J that 111 

was admirably well (killed in this w of touchi% xfts the former, if you alter the woids, or fomtlinies only 
palfions, he feldom fails to fix upon the proper me- the fitaation of them, you deftioy the figuic; but in 
thods of doing it, and nukes choick of fuch figgr^T^he latter the ligtiie remains, wlutevei w'ords arc 
and modes of fpeaking as in the (IratBgeft raannar re- made ufe of, or in wiiat nidiinei foeur the oidci of 
prefent the emotions of his own mind. For every< them is changed. Thus when the name of a peifon 
"ptifion is not to be expselTed by the fame figures, any or thing is repeated, to intimate (ome known piupeity 
‘'more than it is drawn hy the fame lines, or painted or quality belonging thereto, it is a vcibal figure 

“ callt'dCiec'o was a true patriot and htaity 
lover of his country. And theiefore we- fliall iile this 
(igiite in faying, that at lA time of Catiline't eonfpU 
raiy Citero afipeaied hie Ciiera. The leiile would re¬ 
main the fame, bur the figure would be loft, if we 
(hould aktr the words, and fay, at that time Cntro 
appeared hie htmfilf. So when two or inoie (entenres, 
ormtmbersof a Icntence, end with the fame word, 
it is called epifinphe; as when we fay, "To hfe all re- 
li/h of life, it in ^eS to lofi life. But if only the order 
of the words be changed m the latter (lau(e thus. 


with the fame colours When Dido finds that .lEneas 
is about to leave her, (he ufesall her arts to detain him. 
And as perfons in great diftrefs arc feldom nt a lofj 
to exprefs their condition in the rooft affeSing way ; 
(he difeovers her fear, anger, revenge, with the whole 
crowd of diforders which then po/reffed her mind, in 
a variety of moving (igiiies, fuited to raife the coun¬ 
ter palEons in bis bread, as is finely reprefented by 
Virgil in that artful fpeech he has made for her, which 
we forbear to recite for no other rcafon but the length 
of it. But what paiticnlar figures are mod accom¬ 
modated to anfwcr the feveral ends propofed by them, 
will bell appear when we come to treat of them fepa- 
ratcly. 

We (liall therefore now proceed to lay down a few 
Vot. XIIL Part II. 


To lofe all rebjh of Efi, it to hfe life in eJfiH-, the* 
figure vanilhes. And this is the nature of the verbal 
figures. But it is nut (u in figuus of fciiteiices: they 
continue the fame, whatever alterations are made in 
3 I the 
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Qfliacifm biick, feme that it was a pitce of bark ; and others 
aflert, that it was a fhell. The word admits tnoft of 
tlicfe inteipriMaiinns. But what determines its true 
fenfe, is the epithet given it by ancient autliort, of 
feritmii^ mqflh •, which words fignify, “ The punifli* 

' ment of potter's clay and this ixprefllon feems to 
us a proof, that the word ■>-»»»-». when applied on this 
occaGoii, fignifies a “ piece of baked earth, in the form 
of a ihcll and undoubtedly the Latin authors had 
th K idea of the word here, for they tranflated it by 

I. 

The ancients are likewife divided with regard to the 
tifiL when oftracifm was inilituted. But they all agree, 
that the perfon who moved the law was its firft vie- 
tim. But as to the name of its patron, and the time 
of its tilabliihmcnt, they differ extremely. Many ate 
of opinion, that oftracifm owes its oiigiii to very re¬ 
mote times. 

However that be, tbe puni/hnient of oftracifm was 
infliffed by the Athenians when their liberty was in 
dangir. If, for infinnee, jeahmfy or ambition had 
fow ed difeord among the chiefs df the republic; and if 
different parties weie foimed, which tltreatened feme 
1 evolution in the ftale; the peojik affembled to propofe 
mtrffures proper to he taken m order to prevent the 
confujiicncts of a div ifioB which in the end might be 
fatal to ficedom. Oftiacifm was the remedy to which 
they ufuc-lly had rciourfe on thefe occaftons; and the 
coiifultations ol tlit people generally teimiuated with a 
deoee, in which a day was fixed for a particular af- 
fembly, when they were to proceed to the fentence of 
ottr.'ciiiii. Then they who were threatened with ba- 
niflnnent, omitted no affiduity or art which might 
gain them <hc favour of the people. They made ha- 
languis to evince their innocence*, and the great inju- 
ftice that would be done them if they were banifhed. 
They folicitcd, in perfon, the intcreft of cvciy citizen; 
all their party exerted themfelves in their behalf i they 
piotured infoimcrs to vilify the chiefs of the oppofite 
faction. Borne tinie befoie the meeting of th^ trflem- 
blv, a wooden iiielofure was raifed in tbe forum* with 
ten doors, i, t. with as many as tlierc were tribes in 
the lepuhlic; and when the appointed day was come, 
the citizens of taeJi tribe entered at their iffpcrtive 
door, and ihiew into the middle of tlie inclofure the 
fmall biick on which the citi/eii's name was written 
whofe baniihment they voted. The arcimns and the 
fenate prefided at this afiVnibly, and counted the bil¬ 
lets. He who w'as condemned by 6ooo of his lellow- 
citi/ins, was obliged to quit the city within ten^days; 
for 6pco voices, at leaft, were requifite to bMnfh an 
Athenian by tbe oftracifm. 

'rile Athenians, without doubt, forefaw the incon¬ 
veniences to which this law was fuhjed; but they 
chofc lathcr, asCorneh'u- Neposhath remarked, fome- 
time* to expole the iiinoee’t to an nnjuft ceiifure, than 
to live in continual ahirms. Yet as they weie fenfible 
that the injulUce of confounding virtue and vice would 
have been too llagiant, they foftened, as much as 
they could, the rigour of oftracifm. It was not ag¬ 
gravated with the circuirftances which were mott dlf- 
honourable and fhocking in the ordinary mode of 
exile. They did not confifeate the goods of thofe 
who were banifhed by oftracifm. Tliey enjoyed the 
pioducc of their effccls in the places into winch they 


i 


were banifhed; and they were banifhed only for a Ollracifin,' 
certain time. But in the common baniihment, the' * 

goodsof^ the exiles were always confifeated, and no 
hop«.we#o given them of ever icturning to Athens. 

^ The {choGaft of Ar^fbophancs informs us of-a tliird 
different betwixt oftatitalm and the common banifh- 
ment. He fays, that a partIgtJar place of rethyment 
was afCgned to thofe wfaii|||||^anifbcd 
which was nut appqii||iK|nH|^er 
ped, however, the ip|mwii||||P^itiaU^^yO^'be- 
mrftocles was certaimy not liin^||| in hisnml^ntlt- 
That ^eat man, as'Ve are told by Thucydides, *ho’ 
his chief refidence* was at Argt, travelled over all flie 
I’eloponnefiis. 

Tills punifhment, far fi*om conveying the idea of 
infamy, becaiw, at Atheas, a proof of merit, byiihc 
objrils on which it was ; as Ariftldes the fo. 

dfOhtmation agaiolt 
,lhat oftracifm 
ypf the people 
law, whe- 
imo an examina- 


phift juftly obferves. 
the Goigias of Platq»y,v 
was not an clTeS of 
againft thofe whom 
tlie*r good or bad, (ffr 1 


tecoi 


rays 
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tioi) of the queftionL WM oilty enibatit to prune the 
luxuriant growth of tranfeendent merit; that it con¬ 
demned to an exile of ten years, only thofe illufirious 
men who were accttfed of being exalted far above 
other citizens by their coiifpicuoue virtue; and that 
none of that public indignation was fliown to the exiles 
by oftracifm, which t^ommonly breaks cut againft cri¬ 
minals. 

Such were the mitigations with which this law waa 
introduced among the Athenians: and by tliem we fee 
that they w*re fenfible of all the inconveniences to 
which it was fhl^eA. They were indeed^se enlight¬ 
ened a people, hot to forefee the manyMwees of in* 
juftice which it might produce; that Tome rb- 
fpefts it would be favotu.ible to libert'PlKi otbem it 
would be its enemy, by condemning citizens without 
allovv ing them a previous defence, and by makiijg a 
capricious and envious people arbiters of tbe late of 
great men ; th-it it might tvei^ become pei nlcious to 
the Hate, by beft fubjedls, and 

by rendering the ndmiji||pftl@ti of public affairs an 
odious employment to men of capital talents and 
virtue. 

However great th^ inconveniences of ofiracifni 
were, it would not ka^ been impoffible to avoid theta | 
and we may,add,ithat this law would have been of 
fervice to die ftate^ff the people by whom it was in- 
ftitutid had tdhrt^B'^Dd d^ernmeot enough onW to 
give itittro^ftch-oeqai^s as endangered liberty. 
But its fate wd* like that hl^lmoft all other laws whiclt 
the wifcfl legilbl^B liaveflaniied for tbe good of com¬ 
munities. Ueftined by tkew^fliiuiiou to maintain 
order, to reprefs iitjuftice,(jyt^ proteft innocence, 
men have foujd ways to peflMU»ir application, and 
Imvc made the#* 4 |||fttaeqt» Wgratify their private 
paflion;. U hus oftij^gto was eftablifiicd to prevent 
the dangirousenterpiWfcf the great, and topreferve 
the vigour of the demdH^; but the people of A- 
thens, natttadJy jealous ai|4uvIou8, exerted that law, 
to remove *«u of eminent’‘inerit from the ^te, by 
whofe prefence they were reproved and intimidated. 
The fear of tyranny was commonly but a fpeciuus 
pretext with which they veiled their malignity. Tbe 
i repeated 
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repeated viAorics which they had Mined over the Per- 
funs, had rendered them, fays Plutarch, proud and 
iiiruicnt. Intoxicated with tiieir profprrity, they arro¬ 
gated all its glory to thcmfelves } they were Jealous of 
thofe citizens whofc political and military talents wcie 
the fuhjerts of public eulogium. They thought the 
glory acijiiiied by great men diminiihed their own le 
tkiitttiionL'An A i.j_r^i. 
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L'An At hen 
lid adie 


diftinguiihed himfelf 
“ s marked out as a vie- 
ntion was a fufficient 


J fic . 

nis ba^jiBHBfent. 
i^STRACITEIS, in naturu biftory, a name ufed 
f* the tolTile oyilers, common in many parts of Eng¬ 
land. They ai t of various ihapes and kinds; and 
the name is by fome lu^thois made to figni^ the flicll 
itfelf, when pre£Bwei4.ia.it^ native date and condition - 

na ia. t)if« urSklk \JCr_I...?..I. __I ist. 1- 


as is the calc with tl^d^ 
heath; andb^r op^ • 
thofe flielli^jflf^ilfn* 
waihed and 
Hone cat^ilirt the 
in its otceR liiiAmi^ 


Woolwich and Black* 
, ones caft or fmiried in 
njq^vwiieiHuthe} have been 
iim both thele calis the 
liitncc of tlie Ihell, even 
the firtt cafe, bearing 


every mark of the infide^ k the other of the outer 
fuiface. We have this ftolie in great plenty in many 
pacts of England ; and it is very famons, in fome 
places, foi its virtues, in cafes of the giatel, and the 
like complaints. 

OSTRE'\, the ovster, in* zoology, a genus bc- 
longing to the order of vermts teftacea. The (hell has 
two unequal valves; thi cardo has no teeth, but a fmall 
hollowed one with trail fverfe lateral ftreaks. There are 
jft fpecies, ^principally diftingutihed by peculiarities 

their ihells. t' . 


Great account is made of oyftcrs from Brittany, but 
llill greater of thofe that come from Marennes in 
baintongc. Pitferoncc is given to thofe thd are 
edged with fmall brown fu'nge, or beard, which ept- 
cures call fecundated oyaers; but that thofe are fe- 
malts IS a The ivaiit of frefli water renders 

0}tiers hard, bitt.r, and mipalaiable. Mud and fcas 
weeds dcllroy them in their vc.ybiuh; gAmgal 
root, mulelts. fco.Ii.ps, fia il irs, and crabs, arc for¬ 
midable enemies to the oyfter. Theie are found ia 
bpain red and ruifet coloured i.jaus; in Illyria, 
brown coloured, with the Seth black ; and in the Red 
Sea, of the colour of the Iris. Oyllersot tli. manirlc- 
tree are of tty. forts; thofe of St Domingo are 
delicate, adheung to the Ihunp'. of the trees that dip 
in the water. The mgro divers cut them off with a 
biU, and they are ferved upon table with the roots.’* 
Bi itain has been noted for oyfters from the time oi 
Juvenal, who, fatyrizing Montanos an tpieiiii, fajs, 

Cinteif nata forent, an 
Lufrimm adfeawm^ Ruiupimve ejira funth, 

Q/lreUf caUtlibprimo deprttu'tre mt/rj'u. 

He, whether C!rce*» rock his oyfters bore. 

Or Lucrine Jake, or diftant Ricliboiough’s ftiorc. 
Knew «t lirft tafte. ^ ' 


Ofties, 


tin's 


JCCLXfX 


exed 
prep lied 
i«f Baibi 


L’he common oy^j^ reckoned an 
ood; and is eaten bothy and varioufty 
2 lie charaAcr of the geunt, in the words 
ft, “ The animal a tethys; the ihell bivdlve, 
unrouivalllf’with (omething like ears; the hinge 
void of teeth, with a deep oval hole, ,aad tranfverfe 
ftwaks on the tides There is no womb nor anus,** 
T/he genus is divided into four families, of which 
oflna is the laft. $ee Pmtens. The fame author 
gives us the followin#ii|k^ed account of the oyfter. 

“ Tills fek^fli occi fclhe fcale of nature one 
of the degrees the moft remote from peifcAion; 
detUtule of defenfive weapons and progrcflivc mo- 
tion, without art or mduftrVi R is reduced to mere 
vegetation in p^ipctual imprifimnent, though it every 
day opens regularly to enjoy the element neceffary to 
Its pt^fcrvation. The animal figtre, ai^ the fprings 
of organkatioii, are fcarce i^emihle through the 
coarfe and fh^lefs mafs; a l^went placed at the 
fummit of thf Ihell fervesas an arm to*fts operations. 
Oyfters are reputed to heihermaphyodites ; the fpawn 
which they caft in May adhe^ to the rocks and 
other matters at the hotjom of th» fta ; and in the 
fpacc of 24 hoat^ .^ri>rovidcd wfth (hells in which 
are contained oth8ir'diyftei:8,,^'^ever leave the fpot 
son which they were .fixed, ^ the greedy fiihcrman 
tears them from the elemei 
at Paris are commonly b 
colour is owing to the 
ereeks, encompafted with 
quite their delicacy, 
tender, and moift 


i^e green oyfters eaten 
lit from Dieppe. Their 
ire taken to bed them in 
verdure, where they ac- 
Commoii oyfters fhould be frefli. 
The moft efteemed are thofe 


oauglit at the mouth of rivers, and in clear water. 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 


The luxurious Romans were very- fond of 
fifli, and had their layers or ftrws for o> ft.-ta .is we 
have at prefent. Sergius Orata was the (irft inseiuor. p.,,.,.,*, 
as early as the time of L. Craifus the oiator 11. di.i wTz 
not make them for the fake of indulging his appetite '»• 
but through avarice, and made great puifiii froml* 
them. Grata got great credit for liis Lm-iine oy iU„; 
for, fays Pliny, the Britifli were not then know n. 

The ancients ate them raw, having ihe.n earriid up 
unowned, and generally eating them at the b. ginning 
of the entertainment, but fonittiniLS mailed Tliev 

“’’’low. and 

dodka, or with fiih, and ellecroed them very nourifli- 
uig. - * 

^ntain ftill keeps its fuperiority in ovfltis over 
other countries. Moft of our eoafts produce ilum 
naturaUy : and in fuch places they are taken by dred¬ 
ging, and are become an arthle <,f tommeue, both 
raw and pickled. The very (hells, eakintd, become 
an ufeful medicine as an abforbent. In common with 
Other fliella, they prove an excellent manure. 

Stews or laye.s of oylUrs a.e formed in places 
which nature never all.itud as habitations for them. 

TIv>fc near Cdlchcllei have been long famous; at prc. 
fent there are othe« that at leail uvaltlie fonnei, near 
the mouth of the Thames. The oyfters, or tbu'r fp.ts, 
are brought to coiivcniint places, whcie they impVo.c 
m taftc and hzc. It is an error to fuppofe, tl..a the 
fine green obfervedin oyfters taken from aitiflrW bed., 

IS owing to copperas; it being notorious how deftiuc- 
tive the fubftauceorthcfulutionofit is to all fnh. We 
cannot give a better account of the eaufe, or of the 
whole treatment of oyfters, than what is preferved in 
the learned bifliop Sprat's liiftory of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, from p. .907 to'309. 

“ In the mouth of May the oyfters caft thch fpawn. 

(which the dredgers call their /paUjit is like to a 
drop of candle, and about the bignefs of a half. 

3 ^ penny. 
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Oftrra pfnny. The fpat clctwa to fton<«, old oyfter-lhella, 
' I ■ pircM of wood, and fiich like thingi, at the bottom 
of the fea, which they call eulteb. It is probably 
conjcAured, that the fpat in 24 hours begins to have 
a (hell. In the month of May, the dredgers (by the 
law of the admiralty court) have liberty to catch all 
manner of oyfterg, of what fize foever. When they 
have taken them, with a knife they gently raife the 
finall brood from the clutch, and then they throw 
the clutch in again, to preferve the ground for the 
future, unlefs they be fo newly fpat, that they can* 
not be fafely fevered from the culteh ; in that cafe 
they arc permitted to take the Hone or (hell, Src. that 
the fpat is upon, one ftiell having many timet 20 
fpats After the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the cultch, and punllhable to take any other 
oyllers, unlefs it be thufe of Gze, (that is to fay) about 
the bignefs of an half-croa(B piece, or when, the two 
ihells being Ihut, a fair fllilllng will rattle between 
them. 

“ The places where thefe oyllers are chiefly cacch- 
ed, are called the Pent-Burnham, Malden, and Colne- 
<waUrs ; the latter taking its name fiom the river of 
Colne, which pafleth by Colcheilcr, gives name to 
that tou 11, and runs into a creek of the fea, at a 
place called the llyihe, being the fuburbs of the 
town. This brood and other oyllers they carry to 
the creeks of the lea, at Brickclfea, Merfy, Langiio, 

1 ingugo, Wivenho, Tolelbury, and Salteoafe, and 
thcie til tow them into the channel, which they call 
their beds or layers, where they grow and fatten ; and 
' in two or three yeais the fmalleft brood will be oyllers 
of tlie fize afurefaid. Thofc'ey Hers which they would 
bate green, tliiy put into pks about three feet deep 
in tlte lalt nrarftics, which are overflowed only at 
fpting.tides, to which they have fluices, and let out 
tht fait water until it is about a foot and a lialf deep, 
Tbtfc pits, fiom fome quality in the foil co-operating 
with the lieat of the fun, will become gregp, and 
communicate their colour to the oyfters that are’put 
into them in four or five days, thongh they tommoaly 
let them continue tbtic fix weeks ot two months, in 
winch time they will be of a dark green. To prove 
that the fun operates in the greening, Tolelbury pks 
tvill green only in fiimraer; but that the earth hath 
the greater power, Brickdfca pitf green both winter 
and lummer s and for a further proof, a pit within 
a foot of a greening pit will not green ; and thofe 
that did green very w'cH, will in time lofe theirvqua- 
Hty. The oyllers, when the tide comes in, lie with 
theii hollow fhell downwards; and when it goes out, 
they turn on the other fide : tliey remove not from 
their place, unlefs in cold weather, to cover themfelves 
in the oulh. The rcafon ot the fcarcity of oyfters, 
and confcquently of their dearnefs, is, becaufe they 
are of date years bought up by the Dutch. 

“ There are great penalties by the admiralty court 
laid upon thofe that fifii out of thofc grounds which 
the court appoints, or that deftroy the cultch, or that 
take any oyfters that are not of fizc, or that do*not 
tread under their feet, or throw upon the Ihoir, a filh 
which they call a /veJinger, rcfcmbling a fpur-rowl, 
becaufe that filh gets into the oyfteis when they gape, 
and fucks them out. 

“ Tiie reafon that luch a penalty is fet upon any 
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that fltall deftroy fhe cultch, ia, becaufe they find Oftm. 
that if that be taken away, the oufe will increafe, —v—• 
and the mufcles and cockles will breed there, and de. 
ftrojr the oyfters, they having not whereon to liick 
their fpat. 

“ The oyfters are lick after they have fpat; but in 
June and July they begin ^ mend, and in Auguft 

oyftcr Is black-lick, 
the female white, 
fubftaape in the 


Irin the layers, but 



feparating. 
In <kti)^ oyfters, 
found,'hot coiyoin- 
whence they ieem* 


they are pcrfcftly well ;j 
havuig a black fubila 
fick (as they term it|j 
fin. They are fait i^be pits, I 
faiteft at fea.” ^ 

The oyfter affords the carious in mierofeopic ohftr- 
vations a very pleafing enteitainment. In the clear li. 
quor many little round llving^aoimalcules have been 
found, whofe bodies being conJemUd, form fpherical 
figures, with tails, not chappigitiien! place utherwife 
than by finking to the heavier than 

the fluid; theie have be ' - - 

and then coming togetb 
animalcules of the fame i 
ed, but fwimming by one 1 
ed in a more perfcft ftate, and^ were judged by Mr 
Leeuwenhoek to be Uie animalcules in the roe or femeiv 
oC the nyllcr. 

A female oyfter being opened, incredible multitudee 
of fmall embryo oyfters were fetn, covered with little 
fliclls, pcrfeitly tranfpareiit, and fwimming along flow- 
ly in the liquor; and in another female, the young 
ones were found of a bi owner colour, and without any 
appearance of h’fe or morion. 

Monfieur Joblot nlfo kqit the water running from. 
oyfters three days, and it appeared full of young oy¬ 
llers fwimming about nimbly in it; thefe iMreafed M 
fize daily : but a mikture uf^winc, or the wmui' ofj vi¬ 
negar, killed them. ' * 

In the month of Augufl oyllers are ‘Wfeofed to 
breed, becanfe young ones are then found in tlto. 
Mr Leeuwenboek, on the 4th of Auguft, upene^is 
oyfter, and douk out of it a prodigious number kif 
minute oyfteis, all alive, and fwimming nimbly about I4 
the liquor, by means of certain Receding fmaliorgaiis^ 
extending a little way bc)fj(udtheir Ihells; and tbefe he 
calls their beards. In thefe little oyfters, he could dif- 
cover the joinings of the ((iclls; and pt 1 ceived that there 
were fome dead oneipwip tlieir fliclls gaping. Thefe, 
though fe extremely nmutr, are feen to be as like the 
large oyfters in form as one egg is to another. 

As to the fize of^hem, he computts, of 

them in a rttw extend an inej^and tonfe- 

qucntly, tba^ |^W>ular body, wliofe^meter is ao 
inch, would,** « they were' alfo rounu, be equal to 
1,728,000 of tfaefek He reckons 3000 or 4000 are 
in one oyfter, am|>'jkmnd many of the embryo oyfters 
among the bairds rifotne failiaucd thereto by llcnder 
filaments, and loofe s, he likewife found 

animalcules ia the li<}i|^ |00 times kfs than the em« 
bryo oyfters. ,. 

It is not very uncoMnon to fee on o>fter-fhelIi, 
when in a dark pkee, a ilunlng matter or bluilh light, 
like a flame of brimftonc, whmh fticks to th- fingers 
when touched, and continues Ihining and givi.ig %ht 
for a confiderable time, though without any fenfible 
heat. This Ihining matter being examined with a mi- 
crofeope, was found to confift of three forts of animal¬ 
cules; 
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oftrich culc*; the firft whitilh, and Laving >4 ov aj leffs on 
tt a fide, forked, a black, fpeck on one part of the head, 
Ofwe(tr>'. (]j|„ ftrippcd off. The 

fecondfutt, red, rtfcmbliug the eomnion glow-worm, 
with fold# on it# back, but leg# like the former; a 
nofe like a dog*#, and one eye in the head. The third 
Ibrt, fpeckled, with a hi^Bkeafole, with many tuft# 
of whitUh hairs on Some much larger 

and gr«yi& mig^|HHP«i^ing great beads, two 
borne Me a fiulMpP whitilh feet; but 

thefe ^d not feew^ (hint, 

OSTRICH, in abologr. See Stevtiho. 
OSTROVIZZA, w Dalmatia (fee Dalmatia), 
which fome would have the iame as Arauzoua, and 
others the Stiupi of tlWt aiitieuts, though probably it 
has no connexion wich either the one or the other, 
it was purchafed Jn •^JiP'.hy the republic of Venice, 


for o ducat^ 
fortrefs, whk/li was'** 
cut all round, and, 
before the ufe of ai 
1 ;24, but foon after 
Venice. At prefent, 



n'eces of land befiilcs. Its 
. a reck, perpendicularly 
reckoned impregnable 
: was taken by Soliman in 
tutted under the dominion of 
no traces of its fortification re¬ 
main, and it is only a bare and ifolated mafs. There 
we fome natural curiofities about the place. 

OS'l'UNI, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Terra di Otranto, with a bifliop's 
fee. Its territory is well cultivated, and abounds with 
olives and almonds. It is ftated on a nnountain near 
the Gulph of Venice, in E. Long. 17. 49. N. Lat. 

49 - S9 

OSWEGO, a fort of North America, ieated on the 
fotttk fide of the lake Ontario, in W# Long. 70. jg, 
N« La t.,^y . 15. I 

"^S\1|EKZ£N, a towp of Polind,' in the palatinate 
%f CracoilL, with the title of a duchy. It carries on 


C 


t:aftle, a wall, and a ditch, and was anciently a borough 
It is a {ilant,celebrate^,in Saxon htftury and legendary 
liety. On this fpot, AVi^ 9* ^42, was fought the 
cattle between tbe ChrljUan Oiwald king of the North- 
vmhmnsand the paganTen^ I^Ug of the Mercians, in 
which Ofwald was defeated,, «tw loft his life. Tlie 
barbarian viftor cut the bc^^of thd'ilaia prince in 
p{ece,t%,^^ ftuck them on ftal^ difpeided over the 
ficId(.aB ibmany tn>phies i but|,«accoT#ng to others, 
bis head anUlbands only wffre tUhsei^MilieA A prince 
to dear to thPehurch as Ofvr^d, nnij^ attached to 
the profeffors of the monaftic Hfe, nieeivcd every poft- 
humous honour they could befto^i. He was raifed to 
the rank of a faint, and hit'Aji^ity confirmed by 
numberlefs miracles, which arc m numerous and too 
trifling to admit of i^aiticuW'^^foli^tion. Its churcli, 
which is of no great antiquity, was formerly a mona- 
fiery, and was called filanjj^infter. It is, however, 
fpacious, and has a han 4 foine plain tower. In the 
yeais 1 ^42 and 1567, this town fuffered much by fire. 
It is governed by two bailiffs, burgeffes, &c. and once 
drove a great trade in Welch cottons and flannels, 
which is now very much decayed. There is now 
fcarce a tolerable houfe for travellers. But belides a 
good grammar fchool, it is noted for an exceUent cha« 


rity-fehooi for 40 boys, befides girla, which has theOf«;*ftry, 
bell methods for exciting the emulation of the chil. 
dren in their learning ; lor ac of the boys are fet to . 
ftrive againil 20 otheu for Ihoes, and tlie 20 who per- 
form tlkcir talk belt have Ihocs firft; then 10 of the 
boys are fet againlt 10 others fur the like premium, 
and fo on till they ai e all lliud : fo in the girls feboul 
a fhift is put up lor the heft fpinner, a head diels for 
the bed fempftrefs, a pair ol (lockings for tbe heft 
knitter, a Bible for the bed reader, and a copy-book 
for the beft writer. In the wall with which the town 
was fortified there were four gates. That called the 
Bloek~gate is demolilhed; the New-gate, Willow-gatc, 
and the Beatrice-gate, ftill remain. The loll ii a 
handfome budding, with a guard-room on tmth fidcs. 

There arc only two fragments of the caftic remaining. 

Tt flood on an artificial mount, luirounded by a folic, 
extending to the WiUow^ate, 

OSYMANDES, afianous king of Kjjypt, was, ac¬ 
cording to fome authors, the lull munaieh who col- 
ledlcd a great number of books for the put pole of 
futniing a hbrary. To this cuiious collection he gave 
tluj title of Pf/armary of th« Soul, Of all the monii- 
meiits of the kings Thebet., that of Oiymandcs is 
one of th« molt magnificent. “ He appears (fays an 
elegant author) to have been a prince of gtcat cle l<i/ of tit 
gance and tsftc in his day. Diodorus Siculus delcnbis ' " An, 
many lumptuousedifices ercdled by him; among thole'* 
edifices his palace or maufoleum, wliielifoever il was, 
has been eminently diftinguifhed fur tiie paintings and 
fculptures with which it wo# adorned. When w» look 
to the fubjedts of tliolc works, we lh.ill have 11.1(011 lo 
tliink that no man in any age could diftuvci a laiiei 
and more enlightened jvdgniciit than he dnl in the 
employment of the genius around him, u hii h w'as not 
tamely devoted to dull or coiitiaCted 


bjeCts, nor Ki- 

ajpwat traoc in latt, ana is leatea on tne nver viiiuia. vifhed on fecnes of lavage lift, nor wholl) tngiolfid in 
IKLong. 19. 47. N. Lat. go, I.' ^ . allufions to bimfclf, but fcuhbly inlaigid to a \.iiii.ty 

sOSWESTRY, in the county of Sdop, in England, of w^|einplation which might become a gical (ovc- 
X^2 miles from London, is a very old «own, with a j and in each of thofe paits the luojcii was cha- 

(tKmrifttcally great. 

** • In one place was repiefented, in a mullitude of,, 
fetdptures, his expedition agaiiift the Bacliuiis, ajivo-i i f 4^. 

i »le of Afia, whom he had invaded with 400,jco‘''*t Kiiu- 
bot, and 20,000 horfe, and w horn lie conquered. In ‘***"*' 
another part was difplayed the variety of hiiits and 
produ^ians, with which Pan, the great fuuiee of all 
things, had eotichcd the feitilc land ovei which Ofy- 
maij^es reigned. ’ A third group of figuieb repre- 
fented the luoiwreh lumfclf, as the liigli pried ol the 
country, offering to the gods the gold and diver wiiicli 
he drew every year fioin the mines of Eg)pt. In 
another part of the edifice was exhibited, in an inliiiiie 
number of figures, an affcmbly of judges, in the inidft 
of a great audience attentive to their decifions; thc 
prefident or chief of thole judges, fuiiounded b} ni.i- 
ny books, wore on his bteaft a pi6lure ol 'i'liitb with 
her eyes (hut—thofe cinpharic emblems, beyond which 
no age could go fur the imprellion of that wildoin and 
impartiality which ought to picvail in adminiftiativc 
julUce.” 

In iliort, wc cannot without allonillinieiit read the 
account which Diodorus Siculus gives of the almolt 
incredible magnificence of this prince, and of the iin- 
menfe fums which he fpent upon thofe grand works. 
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Amongft a variety of other Airpriilng curiofitleSf was 
to be (een a ftatue in the attitude of fitting, which 
was the largell in all Egypt, the length of one of the 
feet being feven cubits. Not only the art of the 
fculptor, but aifo the beauty of the flone, which was 
perfe>?l in its kind, contributeil to render this a mailer- 
piece of fculpture It bore the following infeription ; 
/ am OSTMANDES, king of kingr; whoever willdif 
fate with me thU titht let him furfafi me in any of my 
works. 

Indeed (to ufe the words of the fanie elegant author 
quoted above) “ the palace or maufoleutn of this ac- 
compliilied prince muft give us a llriking aifurance of 
the progrefs which had been made in the arts at that 
time 5 whether he lived, as fame have tlwught t» the 
immediate fucceffor of the firil Bufiris, which was 
fomewhat later than the period of Semiramis; or, 
,as others have conceived fubfequent to Seloftris, 
which would be 400 ycat» later. Diodorus Siculus, 
who dricribes that edifice, fays nothing of the age in 
which Ofyiiiandes lived •, every' opinion, therefore, on 
that point mull be coiijeciure. Welhall only remark, 
that thtre is nothing in the works of art in that edi¬ 
fice whkh (hould appear too much for the earliell age 
in which that tnonai< h has been placed, when we look 
b'ick to uhat ttas done of thofe works in a period 
foil as e.irly by Semiramis in Aflyria.” 

OTACbUvSTIC tnsTROMSHT, or^Aurieular Tube, 
an iiillrnment to facilitate the hearing. See Acous¬ 
tic.', n' * 5 . 

O I AHEITEE, a celebrated ifland of the South 
fi'a, fitirated in W. Lung. )49. i v S. Lat. 17. 46. 
It was difeovered by'Captain Wallis in 1767; after¬ 
wards Mr Bougainville touched he-rc; and it was vifited 
b) Captain Cook in 1773 and 1774, who had in 1769 
failed lound the illand in a boat to obferve the tranfit 
of Venus. 

'Die ifljnd confills of two dilliiK^ kingdom?, which 
are united by a narrow neck of land; the larger be¬ 
ing calkd by the natives Tiarrabou, or O-TahtHet-Maes 
tile fm.iller one Opoureonout or O-Tahiitee-Lte. 
ciicumfcrence of both iflands is about 40 leagues! tSe 
laiger kingdom being divided into 43 diftiiils. The 
coiiiitty har a delightful romantic appearance. The 
coatt, viewed from the fca, preftnts a moll beautiful 


ner that fame violent concuilion would naturally leave Otahelfe*' 
the folid fubilance of the earth ; and Mr Forller law » 
a rock with projecting longitudinal angles ut black 
compaft bafaltcs. The exterior ranges of hills are 
fometimes entirely barren, and contain a great quan¬ 
tity of yellowilh clay, mixed with iron oclii c; but 
others arc covered with moj^l ^|qd wood like the moun¬ 
tains in the internal part||||UH|^uunlry. Ticces of 
quartz are fometimes but no indica¬ 

tions of precious minj|[||mwM any kind have 
been obferved, iron omy exceptMR^ 

The air is extremclf healthy and pWant j the heat CUmata 
is not troublefume} and {refh meat wilTkeep very well 
for two days, and fifh one day. The winds do not 
blow conftantly from the call, 'but generally a little 
breeze from eaft to fouth-fouthi«8fb. The tide fifes 
very little 5 and, being guvqMri winds, is very 

uncertain. “ The climate,*^^yi M? 3 ougainville, “ is 
fo healthy, that notwithfij^i^p^ ^ hard labour of the 
fliips companies while on flq^'’IShough thfc men were 
continually in tlic water, siad,cspofed to tlit meridian 
fun, though they flept Ujpon the bare foil, and in the 
open air, none of thearfeU fick ; thofe who weie af- 
fliClajl with the feurvy, and were feut on Ihore, regain¬ 
ed their ftrength: although theybrere obliged toa^ 
in the ercdling of a fort, and had ftarce one uninter¬ 
rupted night, yet they were fd far rigpovered in the (hurt 
fpace of time they continued,there, tliat they were af¬ 
terwards perftCUy cored on board." V »^ • 

Notwiihftandiiig the great height fi the inland High 
moaiitatoB of^Otaheilec, none tlicir roe]M^ have^theninuatsinik 
appearance of evetyj^ of them 'hcing co- 

vered with wC ^ We ham^ belsibrcd our eyes,’*^ 
fays M. de Bo^ ttnt||ife, wheh we fitw a (AVer- 
ed with woods ^ ^ to jl|s higheft fnmmit,^Bcb,rife» 
above thf hvCl' ^ the tnouut|in8 in the iin||w''pa]^d>^ 
of the Ibuthern qhaker of this ifland. Its apparfi, 
fizc feemed to he roorif than JB toifes in diameter, anf' 
gtew leb in breadth as it role higher. ' A|l,« diftai^ 
it might have been taken fur a-pyramid W imme^e 
height, which the hand '»f an able fculptor had adorn' 
cd with gailanda and 'Qae of malts of 

the Dolphin, with a paitipJfJt t^rines and feamen, pe¬ 
netrated into the interior |farts of the ifland j and ha¬ 
ving afcciided, with great difficulty, a mountain which 


profptft, being elevated like an amplirtbeatre. 'I'he'ifdhey fiippofcd to !*#"« mile high, they difeovered 
ifland is ikirled w'ith a retf of rocks, and towards the mountains before thi^ib mnch higher, that with re- 
Ita is level, being covered w ith fniJintrecs of various fpedl to them they ffemed to be in a valley: towards 
kiiiCb, paiticulirly the cocoa nut. At the diftance of tJie fija the vii^w wa»i||nchanling, the fides o^tne hills 
about tbicc miles*from the- fliore, the countiy rifes'in- were beaiuifu!ly_ clothed ^ith woodj^ilHagea were 

^ftwei 


10 lofty hills that aie covered with wood, and termi- 
natc 111 peaks, fiom wli’eh latgc rivers are precipitated 
into the' fca. The Hones e-vciywheic appear to have 
been burnt, not otic living i lund which did not give 
niaiiifeft figns of lire j fo tfi.> there is gieat reafon for 


everywhere mljrti^fed; and the valley i^tween them 
afloi ded a flill ru^Wgprofperfi j the' houfes flood thicker, 
and the verdure \4a4,inore luxuriant j and Mr Forftcr, 
with other gentlem^ aieended to the fumrait of one 
of the highdt motmtains in jhe ifland, from whence 



liave- been the bed of the fca, and thrown up in heaps 
to a height which the wale-is iieve’r re'ach. What is 
Ijitlitr extraordinary, the- w'ater does not gradually 
j-iow fhallow Ob we approach the (hore, but is of im- 
nienfe depth clofe by the land; and the iflands in this 
neighbourhood are almoll everywhere furrounded by 
reefs which appear to be rude and broken in the man- 


of that mountain. ITie view of the fei'ile pl.iin below 
them, and of a river making iuiiumeral'le nwiivde-rs, 
was delightful in the higheft degree. The vigetation 
on the upper part of the mountains was luxuriant, and 
the woods coniified of many unknown forts of trees 
an^laiits. 

llie full of this ifland is a rich fat earth, of a black-Soil ud 

ifll produce- 
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tftahcitee ifh colour. It produces fpontaneoufly, or with the 
■ " flighteft culture imaginable, a great variety of the 
nioft excellent fruits 5 fuch as bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
bananas of 13 foits, plantains, potatoes, yams, a fruit 
known here by the name ofjambu, and reckoned rnoft 
delicious ; fugar-caues, which the inhabitants eat raw ; 
ginger; turmeric ; a ro_i^|^,i;thc falep kind, called by 
the inhabitants pea ; aJl||KH|^d eihre, of which the 
root only is eBteiii^|H|P|lv,»rows in a pud like 
lhar of a large kioffiHMar tlf natives called aieei 
a tree c-illed •whar^^wwh prodj^es ftuit fomcthiug 
like the pine-apple, and which is known in the Kail 
Indies by the naihe of pandan^ ; a (hrub called nom ; 
the Moriuda, which alfo produces fruit; a fpccies of 
fern; a plant called ti'tvei and the Chinele paper, 
mulberry, of the bark of which they inakethtir cloth 5 
an herb which tht^bi^rts eat raw, its flavour 
fomewhat refemh^l^ ihaS^itf^he Weft India fpinage 
called eaJletom, but its l^jfeltjry different; a plant 
which the natives call dvd the root of 

* which they exprefs a li(|uor.H 4 it^W if drdtifc to exeefs, 
intoxicates like witie or iiiftllltal ^irits. Here are a 
fort of lhady trees covered wjtlwf'ftark-grcvn foliage, 
bearing golden-colourrd apples, which, in joicinefs 
and flavour, refembl<: -the uianaa or pine-i^pk. One 
of the moft beautiful treekdn the world received here 


no quadrupeds but dogs, hogs, and ratsj and for thefe Otaheitee. 
lall the natives were laid to have a Icrupulous regard, • 
iufumuch tliut they would by no means kill thenij 
however. Captain Cook, hi 1773, tuined about ]4.cats 
on the ifland, whicli have piob'ahly reductd the iiain- 
ber of thclc vermin. No fiugs, toads, frorjiiuns, cen¬ 
tipedes, or any kind of fctpmt, have been found berej, 
the ants, however arc troublcloroe, but not very nu¬ 
merous. When the Kndcavour firft arrived here in 
1769, the flits v'fie found exceflivtly troublefome j 
but tnulqucttu nets and fly-flaps in foine ineafuie le- 
inoved the inconvenience. Sydney Parkinfon, in his 
j'liirnal, fays, that notwithllanding thcle flies aie fo 
great a Kuitance, the natives, from a religious prin¬ 
ciple, will not kill them. But theie is a ftrange dif- 
agicement in the accounts of different voyagers con¬ 
cerning this matter. For M, Bougainville fays, this 
ifland js not iufellcd witli^bdfe myriads of troublefume 
infcclb that arc the plague of other tiopital counliits.” 

And ^vfr Forfler lajs, “ not a gnat or niufquetto liuin- 
med uiiplealantly about us, or made us appithenrivt <)f 
its bit'.” Tliii incrtnvenunce mull therefore be felt 
at c-'.tjin feafous of the )eai, and in ciitiin diftiicls 
of the country, more fenflbly than at othci tin.t, and 
plans. Thcie is great variclY of excellent filh ; and 
according to Aitourou, a nat vc who etubaikid .. ith 


the name of Bnrringtitnia i it had a great abundance M. de Bougainville, there are fea liiakcs on the Ihoie 
of floweys.larger than lilies, and pcrfoftljt white, ex- of Otaheitee, whofe bite is mortal, 
cepting the tips df their numerous chivet, which were The iahabitautsof Oiihtiiee aic a Rout, mil made, 
of a deep crimfoiu Soch-a quantity of thefe flowers aftivc, and comely people. The Rat me of tin mm, 
were feep dappped off^ the grouadaii^crneaththe in general, is from five feet fevm to live fcti ivn 
tree was' tftitmly cov^ft with^^h^^'tybe natives inchcb ; the tallcft man fecn by Captahi Walli'. mearur- 
calleid the tree buimv 5 aftfl faid,'t|t^w8s'#uit, which ed fik feet three inches and a half; and Captain C. ok, 
}slilai^«ut, when bruifed aD 4 .til|w 3 k.«p vsith fbme ,ia his fccond voy.i;t, deferibes O-Too, the king of 
^ell-l^, |||t thrown into tlie.Ct^ ^t^l^ates tiiC flfh Otaheitee, to be of that height ” In 01 c ei to pan t 
Mhr/flMnnsMt, fotlwt theyconae aii Hercules or*a Mar.,” fays. M. de Boug linv.l) •, 

wjd||ih and fuffer themfelvesto be taken with pedple’s “ one could nowhere And iiuh iLauiduI moJt',.” 
hffMs. Sevetai other maritiipe plants in tropical cli- They ^ a palt brown completion; in gemra! th. r 
mntia are fo*^'W have tlw fame quali^. ^ Dab ■tSack, and finely fiiailed ; they^havt, bin k 

rymple deletes the W^Kbdtrf.catchingfilhwith thefe eytaF'^at nofes, large mouth', and fine white frth; 
plants as follows : the ^ant^tmift under the coral thd^i^ wear their beard in many fafiions, all of tlnin 
riicksor hollows wherctjit^^i haunt; the effeft is pi d«tng out a great fait, ami have prominent bcl.ho. 
moft fenfible in ftill 8»«ugh it is effediual in Mo^, oi them iiiiuU Rrong of t) c tccoa nut oil. 'J 1.0 

the open fea; for the fatnlsiEMitJiea^ fays, he has feen wonwn in general are much finiller, efpeiially tliofc 
filh fooii after ^at on l^;jSii!y|s^of the water half lower rank or tawtows, whith 1, attiibutvd to 

dead, and foi^ totally’''wh'l»at’jSiiSiy and where th«.]^|^ eSrly and promifeuous intcicouife wth the men; 
tlfeftis Icfs violent^ the fifh^ feep under the wliilft the better foft, who do not gratify tiivii p.d- 

water to have loft their poiftf, withtout Coining Up to fions in the fame unbridled mannet, are abov. tl.c 
j the furface. Filh caught in this nn^wier are in the middle ftature of Europeans. Their (kin is iiv.ll dc- 

; leaft noxious or ill taRed, ' 'f' > ' licatciji fiqooth and foft: they have no cedour in their 

♦ J In this ifland they have dopiefttc pophrjfi cxattly re- cheeks; their'uoFe is generally fomewh.at flat, but their 
Aniraalsfenibling thofe of Europe: befides .which tliere are eyes aic full of expreflion, and tluir teeth Ik.i<ii dully 
wild ducks; alfo beautiful green ti^le doves; large even and wdiite. “The women,” fays, M. de Bou- 
pigeons of a deep blue plumage apA excellent tatte ; gauiville, “ have features not lefs agreeable lhan the 
a (mall fort of paroquets,^ry fingi^r on account of generality of Europeans, and a fymraetry id Lod) and 
the various mixture of *Ted aiiid bhiitrift' their feathers ; beautiful proportion of limbs whicli might vie w ith any 
alfo another fort of a grfenifh cblour, with a few red of tliem. The complexion of the men is tawnv; but 
fpots ; the latter are frcquently.tamed, and are valued thofe who go tipoti the water are mtuh inon led 
on account of their red fcatlicrs. Here is a king- than thofe who live on (hote. Some have thtir hair 
fifher of a daik giecD, with a collar of the fame hue brown, red, or flaxen, in which tl.iy ate ixceptions 
round his white thioat; a large cuckoo, and a blue to all the nativi j of .ifia, Africa, anil Amvrka, who 
heron. Small biids of various kinds dwell in the fhady have their hair black uuiverfally ; hire, in the cliildrcn 
tiees; and, coiitiary to the generally received opinion ofbothfexes, it is gcntrallj flaxtii. The Rroiigeft 
that birds in waim climates are not remaikable for expreflion is painted in the cuimtinances of theft peo- 
their fong, have a very agreeable note. 'There were pie ; their walk is graceful, and all their motions arc 

performed 


f, 

ncfii ipfion 
<1 licinhs. 
bitants, (cr. 



OUheitee. performed with ffreat vigour and cafe.'** “ I never bc- 
•• '-v—held ftatcliermeii, (fays Sydney Parkinfon.) The men 
of confeqnence on the iiland wear the nails of theii 
fingers loa^> which they conlider as a very honourable 
badge of dillindion, fincc only fuch people as have no 
occaiion to work can fuffer them to grow to that 
length. This cuftom they have in common with the 
Clutiefe; but the nail of the middle finger on the light 
hand is ^ways kept fhoit, the meaning for whicli pe¬ 
culiarity could not be learned. Only one lingle cripple 
was met with among them, and he appeared to ha\c 
been maimed by a Ml. The women always cut their 
hair fliort round their heads. Both fexcj have a cu¬ 
ftom of ftuining tlieir bodies, which they call t<Utow- 
ittg ; both men and women have the himler part of 
their thighs and loins marked very thick with black 
lines in various forms; thefe marks are made by ftri- 
king the teeth of ait inllraattht fomewhatlike a comb 
juil through the Ikin, and rubbing into the punAurcs 
a kind of pafte made of foot and oil, which leaves an 
indelible Rain. The boys and girls under twelve years 
of age are not marked; a few of the men, whoft legs 
were mtirked in chequers by the fame mctlioa, ap- 
praicd to be peifons of fuperior rank and aiithoiity. 
Ml Banks faw the operation of tattowing performed 
upon the backiide of a girl about thirteen years old. 
The hiilrument ufed upon this occafioB had thirty 
teeth ; and every ftroke, of which at leaft a hundred 
were madfc in a minute, drew an ichor or lirum a little 
tinged with blood. The girl bore it with moft ftolaal 
relolutiun for about a quarter of auhour; but the 
pain of fo many hundred punAures as (ht had lecclved 
in that time, then became intolerable. She firft com- 

i dained in murmurs, then wept, and at laft burft into 
oud lamentations, earneftly imploring the operator to 
deiifi. He was, however, iiuxorable; and when Ihc 
began to ftiiigglc, die was held down l>y two women, 
w ho fumetitnes foothed and fometimes chid her; and 


middle of the leg; and this they call partn- This Oiaheitess 
fimple drapery affords the fex an opportunity of dif- “ 'V 
playing an elegant figuic to the greateft advantage, ac¬ 
cording to the talents and tafte of the wearer: no ge¬ 
net al lafhiuns force them to disfigure inftead of adorn¬ 
ing thcmfelves, but an innate graccfulnefs is the com¬ 
panion of fimplidty. cloth they give a very 

The chidf ufe w||h||pp^HHm their houiea is to y 
deep in them; f.)r^^ef$ it eat in the open of th«r 

air under the fhadc of a tree. Tli^riioufcs are no other houfes, 
than flieds, all built in the wood between the fea and 
the mountains ; they aMC ereAcd on an oblong fquare) 
their width is nearly half of their length) they ate 
notliiug more than a roof, not quite four feet from the 
ground, raift d on tiu ee rows pt pillars, one row on 
each fide, and one in the middle. The roof refemblea 
our thatched houfes in £n^nd,*ai>d conilffii of two 
flat fides hielining to e^^ other. Their thatch con- 
fifts of palm-leavcs. TTie flower of their dwelling is 
covered with luy, over which the^ fpread mats. Some 
of tiiefe ercAions are ftirniffied with a ftool, which is 
appropriated fokly to the ufe of the mailer of the 
ftoiily: they confift of no other furniture except a few 
blocks of wood, which being fquare, one fide is hoi* 
luveed into a curve ; and tbeic they ufe as pillows, and 
with their appaicl they cover thcmfelves. In thefe 
open dwellings the whole family repofe themfrlves at 
night. The fixe of the houfe is proportioned to the 
number that cunftitutes the family. The eftabliihed 
order in thefe dormitories is, for the mailer and his 
wife to deep In the middle) round them the married 
people; in the next circle the unmarried women; and 
in the next, at-the fame diitance, the unmarried men ; ' 

and the fervants at the extremity of the ^d { but in 
fair weather the Utter deep in the opeiTair. Some ' 
few dwellings, however, cunftriiAcd for greater priva¬ 
cy, ate entirely iuclofed with waifs of reeds, connrA- 


now and then, when (he was moft uniuly, gave her a 
fmart blow. Mr Banks ftaid in a neighbouring haufe 
an hour, and the opciation was not over wlmn he 
went away ; yet it was perfornftd but upon one fide, 
the other having been done fome time before; and the 
arches upon the loins, in which they moft piide twem- 
ftlves, and whicli gave more pain than all the reft, were 
Hill to be done. Both men and women are not only 
decently but gracefully clothed, in a hind of white 
cloth that is made of the bark of a fhrub, 'and very 
tnuth lefcmbles coarfc China paper. Their* drefs con- 
fifts of two piect'i of this cloth ; one of them, having 
a hole made in the middle to put the' head through, 
hangs from the ftiouldtis to the mid-Iig before and 
behind ; another piece, which Is bctwctii four and five- 
yards long, and about oia y^iid bioad, they wap 
round the body i" a vciy cafy icanner: This cloth is 
not woven ; but is inad< like paper, of tlic macerated 
fibres of the inner bai k fpread out and beati n toge¬ 
ther Their ornaments aic fealheis, (lowers, pieces of 
(hell, and pearls; the peails aie wont chiefly by the 
women. In wet w-cather they wear uniting of diffe¬ 
rent kinds, as their ‘'loth will not bear witting. I'lic 
drefs of the belter fort of womiii confills of thiec or 
four pieces: one piece, about two yards wide and 
eleven long, they wrap fcvcral tiinc- loiind their waill, 
lo as to hang down like a pcttlcui.t as low a, the 


ed together with tranfverie pieces of wood, fo as to 
appear foinewhat like Urge bird cages clofely lined) 
in thefe iioufca theie ta^umnuinly a hole left for tl^e 
entrance, which can be liofed up with aboard. 

Their candles are m^ of the kernels of a kind of 
oily nut, which they mck one above another on a 
(t<cwc-T that isthruft through the middle of them; the 
upper one being lighted burns to the.fecond, at the 
fame time confunriiig that part of the Iktwer that goes 
through it; the ftwond taking fire burns in the fame 
manner down to tlie third, and fo to the lad; they 
burn a confidml^U time, and afford a pretty good 
light. The Aati<(^B genetially retire to left about an hour 
after It IS dar);;. • 

The food of the common people entirely confills of 8 
vegetables Theft afe, tbe biead-fiiiit, with bananas,Food, me-' 
plantains, yams, ti^es,anA (out fruit, which, though**"*? c 
,m>t pleafant by fwlf, givcp &n agu cable relifh to*"®**’*^' 
rOafted bread-fruit, with which it U fi equently beaten 
up; (dec the article ‘ 7 /rr). The fltfli, which 

h rcfervcd for the tables of the gnat,«either poultry, 
hogs, or dogs, the flelh of their fowls is iio‘ well- 
tafted, but that ot dogs is etttemed by the lutiv a be¬ 
yond poik. Thf fmaller fi(h aie generally t.iten raw, 
as we i at oyilers : eveiy thing that can be protureJ 
fiom the fea is made an article of their food ; fci they 
W.11 eat not only Ica-infeAs, but what the feaincii call 

blubbers^ 
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otiheitec. htMerst though fome of them are fo tough that they 
arc obliged to fuflVr them to become putrid before they 
can be chewed. A very large /hark being caught by 
the Dulpltin’ti people wa$ given to the natives;, who 
foon cut it to pieccB, and carried it away with great 
latisfadion. 

They kill the animals tl^,^iiitctid for food by fuffb¬ 
eating them, which is i^opping the mouth 

and nofe with their i—-i-cn linge off the 
hair, by holding OWl^e. and feraping 

him with a (hell: vH^^hiuJBfti'iimQat they cut him up, 

’^ails I .which are wafted, and put 


3 
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and take "Out the 
into coCoa-nut ftells, together with the blood. Doga 
. are eaten that are fed wholly ttfibn bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, yams, and other vegetables, and are never fuf- 
fered to talle any animal food; and thofe who have 
tailed the ffeft of a dog thus fed, have declared it to 
be little inferior to £ngUi|t;huuh. In order to drefs 
their food, they kindle a’fi^h by rubbing tljc end of 
one piece of dry wood upon IpMi^ of another, in the 
manner as a carpenter with us a chifel. They 
then dig a pit about ludf ■fc' jf^tSi^ep, and two or 
three yards in circumference; •®[^;'pave tlie bottom 
with large pebble ftunes, which they lay down very, 
fmooth and even, and then kindle a hre in it with dry 
wood, leaves, and the hulks of cocoa-nuts. When the 
ftones arc fuSficiently heated, they take out the embers, 
and rake up the allies on every liJe;' they then cover 
the Hones with a layer of green cocoa-nut leaves, and 
wrap up the animal that is 'to be dreffed in the leavea 
of the plantain. If it is a fniall hog, they wrap it up 
whole ; if a large one, they fplit it. When it is placed 
in the pit, they cover it with llie hot embers, and lay 
upon them bread-Fruit and yams, which arc alfo wrap¬ 
ped up in the leaves of plantain. - Over thefe they 
jpre»d the *t’emaintler of the embere, mixing among 
them fonle of the hot ftones, with more cocoa-nut tree 
leaves upon titem, aud then clofe up all with earth, fo 
that the heat is kept in ; the oven is kept thus clofed 
a longer or ftorter timeisMie^ding to the fi« of the 
meat that is drelh-d. The when taken out, is 

faW to be better dreffed ^tJiai^'tfny other way. They 
life ftells for knives; at; 
them, always cutting 
principal attendants on 


very dcxtcruiifly with 
nfelves. One of the 
. . the ule of 

the knife and fork, could;;iii;^^¥iit^;himlelf therewith ; 
but by the mere force 'feV^tfd same to his 

mouth, and the viduals at tbftf’iendL-'of lilgTork went 
aw»y to his ear. '"Si* ; r, ' y 

They are quite unacquainted w|^ theK«tCthod of 
boiling water, as they leave no yjllfell^BjiJgl^g them that 
will bear the fire. Whilft tbe‘''pbble“Oberea was one 
morning at breakfalt with CAptdiifr^allis on hoard 
the Dolpliin, the furgeon filled tlw ^-pot by turning 
the cock of a vafe that ftood upon.‘^ table. One of 
the lady’s attendants opfe^d this p^dice very atten¬ 
tively, and foon after;tsirning* the cock himfelf, re¬ 
ceive the water upon' his hand ; he no fooner felt 
himfelf fcalded, than he roared and danced about in an 
extravagant manner. The other Indians, unappriftd 
of the caufe of thefe emotions. Hood gazing at him in 
amazement, and not without fome mixture of terror: 
but the gentlemen in company, who foon perceived 
the caufe of the outcry, difpelled the apprehenfions of 
their vilitants; and fomc ointment being applied to 


the fcald, good humour and confidence wore again re- 
llured. rhe gunner of the fftip, who was appointed 
comptroller of the market which was cfiablifted on 
ftore with the natives, ufed to dine on the fpot j the 
smonilhiuent of theft jjeople was very great to fee him 
drefs lus pork and poiUtry in a pot 5 at length an old 
man, who was extremely lerviceahle in bringing down 
provdions to be e.'teljangtd, was put into poffeffion of 
an iron pot, and from that time he and his friends ate 
boiled meat eveiy day. Several iron pots were like- 
wife given to Oberea and forac of the chiefs ; wdiich 
were in conllaiit ufc, aixl drew every U,dy to fee 
them; but although the particulars of two fucceffive 
voyages of Captain Cook to this ifland are circum- 
uaniially related, wc hear no more of this improvement 
in the culinary an, or_ of the further affiftance which 
has beeii rendered tliufe people in fupplyingthein w'itli 
pots for boiling; but however deiirous the natives 
might be to cat boiled was not advilalde to 

have Itieban aiticle of barter as iron kettles, wiicn a 
few fpilie nails, cw a common hatchet, would procure 
one of their largeff.ht^s. 

Sab water is^i^e utoat ftuce to their food; thofe 
who live near the fea have it fornifiied as it is wanted, 
others at a diftance keqt it in large bamboos. The 
kernels of t.^ cxjcoa-iiuts forniih them with another 
faiTcc t thefe, made into a pailc fomething of the con- 
liftcn'cc of butter, are beat up with fait water, which 
has a very ffremg flavour; but though at firil it feemed 
very nairicous, yet when the tafle became familiar, it 
was mudi relifted. 

Their general drink is water, or the milk of the 
cocoa-nut. They ftowed in general an averfion to. 
ftrong liqtiors; and whenever any one of them hap¬ 
pened to drink fo freely with any of the (hip’s coin- 
pany as to be intoxicated, he refohitily rdufed to 
taftc any thing that was likely to pryduce the fame 
effedl again ; hut they have a plant which lliey call 
011011^,from the.root of which they procure a 
liquor-Vhich has an inebriating quality. Their inan- 
pre],aring this ftrong drink is as (implc as it is 
clifgi^iig to an European. Several of the people 
take fome of the ropt; and chew it till it is foft and 
pulpy; they then fpit It out into a platter or other 
ve||^ every one into the fame : into this general re¬ 
ceptacle w'atcr is poured according to the quantity 
prepared. TheJuice thus diluted is ttrained through 
fome fibroua ftuff like fine (havings, after which it is 
fit for drinlciiig, ^d it is always prepared for prefent 
ufe: it b««;^'pep]^rift talk-; drinks flat, and rather 
iniipid t 'finfl^t^h it intoxicates, yet Captain Cook 
few but one Pittance where it had that effed, as the 
natives generally drink it with great moderation, and 
but ^little at a time. Sometimes they chew this root 
as Europeans do tobacco, and fometimes they will eat 
it wholly. 

They eat alone, or at Icaft only in company with a 
gueft that happens to call in ; and the men and women 
never fit down together to a meal; the (hade of a fpread- 
ing tree ferves them for a parlour; broad leaves fpread 
in great abundance ferve for a table cloth; and if a 
perfon of rank, he is attended by a number of fervants 
who feat thcmfclves round iiim: before he begins his 
meal, he waftes his mouth aud hands very clean, and 
repeats this fcveral tunes whilft he is «aung. The 

quantity 


Otaheitst. 
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Otah eitee. quantity of food which thefe people eat at a meal is 
. • prodigious. Captain Cook fays, he has fcen one man 
devour two orthrec tilhcs as big as a ptarch; three bread¬ 
fruits, each bigger than two idts ; 14 or 15 plantains, 
or bananas, each fix or feven inches long and four or 
five round, and near a quart of the pounded bread¬ 
fruit. Men of rank are conllantly fed by their wo¬ 
men 5 and one of the chiefs who dined on board the 
Ihips in 1769, (howed fticb rclii&ancc to feed liimfelf, 
that one of the fervants w'as obliged to feed him to 
prevent his returning without his meal In one of 
the excurfions which the gentlemen of the (hips made 
into the epuntry in 1773, arrived at a neat houl'e, 
where a very fat man, who feemed to be a chief o( the 
diltviA, was ioQing on his wooden pillow.; before him 
two fervants were preparing his del'ert, by beating up 
with water, fome bread-fruit and bananas in a large 
wooden bowl, and mixing, with it a quantity of ilr- 
mented four paflecalled While this was doing, 

roman, who fat down near him, crammed \lown his 
throat by handfuls the remains of a large baked fi(h, 
ail ’ feveral bread-fruits, which,h^ fw.i|^wed with a vo- 
racious appetite : his couliatjhhncc v^. the piflure of 
phlegmatic infcnfibflity, ^ feemed td teftify that all 
bis thoughts centered in #e gralificatio^f his appe¬ 
tite. He fcarre drignefi’^o look at the fipihgeraj and 
a few monofyllahlcs which he ut teredo were extolled 
from him to remind his feeders ofth& duty, when by 
gaxing at them they grew kfs attentive to him. 

That thefe people, whoare remarkably fend of fo- 
clety, and particularly thatipf their women, fhould ex¬ 
clude its pleafures from ^ table, where, among all 
other nations, whether v:ptl of favage, they have been 
principally enjoyed, is frhiy inexplicable. How a meal, 
which everywhere elfe brings families and friends to¬ 
gether, comes to feparate them here, was a fingula- 
rity much inquired about, but never accounted for. 
“ They ate alone (they fai'd), becaufe it was right;” 
but why it was right to cat alone, they never attempt¬ 
ed to explain. Such, however, was the force of liabit 
ill this inftance, as it is in every other, that thi;y,«K- 
preflld the ftrongeft diflike, and even difguft, at their 
vifitants eating in fociety, cfpecially with womert, and 
of the fame viffuals. “ At firfl: (fays Captain Cook) 
we thought this ftrange fiiigularity arofe from^fivme 
fuperllitious opinion ; but they coiillantljr affirmra thc 
contrary. We obferved alfo fome caprices in the'eu* 
(lorn, for which we could as little account as the 
cuftom ilfclf. We could never prevail with any of the 
women to pattake of the viAuals at our table, when 
we were dining in company j yet th(^y would g» five 
or fix together into the fervants apartments, and there 
eat very heartily of whatever they could find: nor were 
they in the leaft difconceited if we came in while they 
were doing it. ’.Vhen any of us have been alone with 
a woman, (he has fometimes eaten in our company } 
but then Ihe has fxpteffcd the great unwilHngnefs that 
it fhould be known, and always extorted the llrongeft 
prumifes of fecrccy. Among themfelves, even two 
brothers and two fillers have each their feparate ba- 
llfets of provifions, and the apparatus of their meal. 
^Vhen they firft vifited us at our tents, each brought 
his baiket with him ; and when we fat down to table, 
they would go out, fit down upon the ground, at two 
or three yards diftance fram each other, and turning 


their faces dilFerent ways take their repaft without Otshe tea. 
exchanging a fiiigle word. The women not only ab- 
Itai'i from eating with the men, and oi the fame vie- 
tiials, but even have their visuals feparately prepared 
by boys kept for that purpofe, who dcpulit it in a I'e- 
paratc flied, and attend them, with it at their nical.s. 

But though they would .m* eat with us, or with each 
other, they have us to cat with them, 

when we have viiiddBiiiiH wit,w hom we were parti¬ 
cularly acqunintejpiflBl^^ti MM we'have often 
upon fucli occafitl^ the fame l>a(kci, 

and drank oqt ofl^c fame cttw' The elder women, 
however, alw'ays api| *ml 'offeiSed at this liberty ; 
and if we happened itouch their vitluals, or e%en 
the bii'.'ket that contained it, Uiey would throw it u- 
way. 

After meals, and in ilic hcist of the day, the middle, 
aged people of the bettcr:|S^t g^crally fleep. They 
are indeed extremely ujA^nt; aiid lleeping and eat¬ 
ing me alnioll all tfett^y do. Thofe that are older 
arc lefs drowfy, i|i«i..p'c hoyjt aiad girls arc kept 
awake by the nalaifjij« 4 ltvi^ and fprightlinefs of 
their age. . .t- '' ’ 

Thefe iflanders, who inhabit huts expoftS to all the 
winds, and hardly cover the earth, which fervi^ them 
for a bed, with a layer of leaves, are remarkably 
and vigorous, and live to an old age without enduring 
any of its infirmities ; their fenfes are acute, and they 
retain their beautiful teeth to the laft. M. de Bougain¬ 
ville deferibes an old nt|h4. whom they'faw on their 
landing, who had no othrtit^aradter of old age, tlian 
that refpe£lable.oiie which is imprinted on a fine figure. 

His head was adiwned with white hair,' and a^long 
white beard 1 all his body was nervous abd be 

had neither wriukles, nor Ihowed any other tokens of 
decrepitude. This venerable inan feemed diiplcafedat,' 
the arrival of thefe ttrangers; be even retired wiihuuc 
making any returns to the courtefies they paid to Kimy 
but he gave no figns eithe;c of fear, .aitotiilhment, or 
curiofiiy!' very far frant'JJUilcia^any part in thejrap. 
tures which the multitjt^«»prefled, his thougbtfuTaiid 
fufpicious air feemed to pditcate, that lie feared the dr- 
rival of a new race of m|d, would interrupt, the liapp(- 
nefs lie had fo long enjejg^d;. From whence it may. be 
inferred, that bis mfeid'.wai| .hot a whit more impaired 
than his b<kiy, ^ Tlwre :^.e, however, ieveral forts .of 
leprous cumplaints.mtflis'ifiand, wliich appear in cu¬ 
taneous (u^ptiopi.^1^ the fcaly kind; feme were feen 
that had different parts of their bodies: 

yet they Regarded by thofe who were af- 

fiided with application whatever was 

ufed to them, 7 jtot Jo'much as to keep off the flies. 

But inftances of*%em 'a*re rare, as the excellency of 
their climate, and tt'e finiplicity of their vegetable food, 
prevent almoll aU^ datigmous and deadly diforders. 

They are fonietjihes alf^ed w'ilh the cholic, and 
coughs are not unknowu.amoiig them ; and the chiefs, 
who fare more fumptuoufly, as a puniihment for their 
Toluptuuufnefs arc fometimes attacked with a diforder 
finfilar to the gout, in which the legs are fwellrd and 
exceffively painful. M. de Bougainville’s furg, on af- 
fured him, that he had feen many with marks of the 
fmallpox. 

The ufual method employed here to reftore the fick 
to health, is by pronouncing a fet form of words; after 

which 
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eitcf "’1"*-'^' the CKortifl applies the leaves of the cocoa-tree 
* plaited to the iingers and toes of the lick ; fo that na¬ 

ture is left to coiiliict with the difeafe, without being 
alhltcd with any falutary application of art. Biittho' 
they feem utterly deHilute of medical knowledge, they 
ajtpear to be no inconlidcrable proficients in fiirgery, 
which they had an opportum^ of proving while the 
Dolphin lay here. ''^hen on fliore, 

ran a large fplinter the furgeon not 

being at hand, ortfflR'W carotilw endeavoured to 
take it o»t with t bttt after putting the 

, poor fellow to a gr^ ^eal.of^n, he was obliged to 
give.it over: an old native, w^|$had been very aftive 
and fuccefsfu] in eftablilhing a good underftanding be¬ 
tween the (htp*8 company and his countrymen, hap¬ 
pening to be prefent, called a man from the Other fide 
of the river, who having examined the lacerated foot, 
fetched a Ihell from the beach, w'hich he broke to a 
point with his teeth ; with i^l|lich inllriiment he laid 
open the wound, and extrafi^ the 'jointer. Whilft 
this operation was performitev.^^ old man went a 
little way into th^. wood, ^||^uroed with fome 
gum, which, he appli^ to the wound upon a piece of 
the clotli'that was wrapped round him, and in two 
daya time it was perfectly healed. This gum was 
produced by the apple-tree j the for«on of the Ihip 
procured fome of it, and ufed it as a v'lblnefliiT' ballkm 
with great fuccefs. Captain Cook, in 1769, faw 
tnan^ of the patives with dreadful fears ; one man, in 
particular, whofe face w(||^|imoft entirely deftroyed j 
his nofe, including bone, was perfedtly flat; and one 
cheek and one eye were fo beaten in, that the hollow 
would almo^ receive a man’s fill; yet no one ulcer 
; reniained. 

J The venereal difeafe ji fa!d to have been entailed up- 

■ ,en thefe people by the crew of M. de Bougainville’s 
who vifited this illand a Ihort time after Cap- 
tain Wallis had Icffit. In 1769, more fhlm one-half 
■ ' of the crew in Cap^aili ffttf^s Ihip had contradted it, 
du^ng 3 month’s ftiy-h^^';.The natives diftinguilhed 
^ by a name of the faiiwvii^rt with rottennets, but 
’ ' ^ a more extenfive figni|e^on. They deferibed, in 

the moil pathetic termfi tl^ufferings vibich the firil 
vidHms to its rage cndu#il!<^if5^..|old him that it cau- 
fed the hair and the naite^ttfwHii|^?,«fld the flelh to 
rot from the bi^s j that ’it^p|r^ ah terror 

and confternation among the rfibahhaats* fo tjwrt the 
fick were abandoned by thpip rdatjtws, left^the 

calamity fhould fpread by 

perifh Jone in fuch inifery aH'lW Ihfp never been- 
known among them. But theMi'fseif^tb he fome rca- 
fon to hope that they had found^ntjkk fpecilic cure for 
it, as none were feen on whpin. h^^ad made a great 
progrefs ; and one who went nroiiai' the Ihip infedted, 
returned, after a (hort limd,- in perfedl health. Both 
Captain Cook and Mr Forfter, in their relations of 
their voyage in the Refolulioh, eiideavour'to ellablilh 
the opinion, that this feourge of liccniioufncfs was felt 
in the boiitli Sea illands previous to any of the ipo- 
dern voyages that have been made thither, and that it 
was an indigenous difeafe there. But if that ctmclu- 
fioo is well founded, liow comes it, that at ;dl the 
places where the Refohition touched in 17 ^,I» which 
had before been vifited by the Endeavour in r 7 ^ 9 » 
fuch as New Zealand for iiiftance, the crew, more or 
VoL. Xlll. Part II. 


lefs, became infedled by their commerce with the wo- Otahelice. 
men, and not at all fo at places wliich they vifited, for » ’ 

the firft timcj in the Refolutiou ? 

The principal manufafturea among the Otahekeans Msnufac- 
18 their doth. This is made of the bark of trees,tureB. 
which are of three kinds, viz. the Chinefc mulberry- 
tree, or aouta ; the bread-fruit tree, or ooroo ; and one 
that is deferibed by Dr Hawkefworth as rcfembling 
tlie wild fig tree of the Weft Indies. Of all thefe the 
paper mulberry affords the- beft cloth 5 what is made 
from that being both finer, foftcr,' whiter, and better 
fuited to take a colour; the aeroa produces cloth much 
inferior in contexture ; and the laft is very coarfc, in 
colour referobling the darkeft brown paper $ but this 
lafl is the only kind that withfiands water; {See the 
article Bark,)— They Jikewifo prepare a red dye ; 
which is made by mixing the yeUow juice of a fmall 
fpectes of fig, which the mtiftes call >wa«w>, with the 
greenilh juic«,|of » fort of fern or bindweed, or of fc- 
veral othir which produce a bright crimfon ; 

and this the women rub with their hands, if the piece 
is to be unifori^ S(»Ci^‘jjcdatir j or they make ufe of a 
bamboo ree' 4 '^^e pieo^reifo be marked or fprinkled 
into difierei^patterns. *1^ colour fades very foon, 
and heconii^f a dirty red^itt. notwitliflanding this 
defpdl, and its being liable' iti} be fpoiled by rain, the 
cloth thus fiained^lftghly valued, and is worn only 
by the principal hSrahksnts of the country. The in¬ 
habitants perfume th«r clothes with certain plants; 
concerning which, Mr .{‘(fi’fier made all poflible in¬ 
quiry. Tahea, a friendly^hafive, (howed him fcvcral 
plants which are fornetimes ufed . as fubflitutes ; but 
the molt precious fort, he cither could not, or would 
not, point out : and from the account of Omai it ap¬ 
pears that there are no Icfs than 14 different forts of 
plants cmjiloyed for this purpofe. 

Matting is another Oraheiiean manufacture: and in 
this they are fo dexterous, that they produce finer ' 
mats than any made in Europe. Rufhes, giiifs, the 
trees, aftd the leaves of a plant called vharrou, 
areiro materials which they work up for this pui pofc. 

Their matting is applied to various ufes : the coailcr 
kind is employed for ileeping on in the night, or fit¬ 
ting, on through the day ; the finer fort is converted 
into garments in rainy weather, their cloth being foon 
peneti'ated by wet. I’hey are very dexterous in ma¬ 
king bafket and wicker-work ; their bafkcls are of a 
vaft number of different patterns, many of them cx- 
cceedingly neat ;'|ind the making them is an art prac- 
tifed by c^tiy.'oftt, both men and ivoincn. 

litileud of liefhp, they make ropes and lines of the 
bark of a tree ; and thus they aic provided with fifh- 
ing nets ; the fibres of the cocoa-nut fiirnilb them with 
thread, witli which they fallen the differen: pai'.s of 
their canoes, &e. Tlie bark of a nettle whkfi g.ows 
in the mountains, and is called orttiva, fupplies them 
with excellent lilliing lines, capable of holding any 
kind of'fifli; and their hooks are made of ir.o'hei of- 
pcarl, to wbicii they fix a tuft of fiair, made to re- 
Icmhlc the tail of a lifli. l"lUad of making tlicm 
bearded, llii point is tinned inwards. They make jI/'o 
a kind of ieii e ol a roarfe broad gial-s, the Lliid- s ot 
which arc like .rlags. Thele they twill and lie toge¬ 
ther ill a l.iofi- manner, till the net, whieti ii. about as 
wide as a large lack, is from 60 to 8.; latlioins h ng. 
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This thc7 banl in finooth flioal water } and Its own into a ftick for that purpofc, 
weij;bt keeps it fo clife to tiie ground, tl»at fcarely a 
fjngle iilh can ufcape They make harpoons of cane, 
and point them with Jiard wood ; with wliich they can 
ftrike liih more effeeiually tiian an European can with 
one headed with iron 

The tools uftd b> the Otaheiteans for all their ptir- 
polVs arc, an adze made ot ftone ; a chifel or gouge 
made of bone, generally the hone of a man’s arm be¬ 
tween the wrift and elbow ; a rafp of coral, and the 
/kin of a fting-ray } alfo coral and fand, as a lile or po- 
liflicr: and with thefe they fell timber, cleave and po- 
li(h it, and hew ftone. The (lone winch makes the 
blade of their adzes is a kind of bafaltcs, of a grey or 
blacki/h colour, not very hard, but of confiderable 
tougbnefs ( they are formed of different fizes } fome 
that are intended for felling, weigh from fix to eight 
pounds i others that are ufed for carving, not mote 
than as many ounces : but it is neceffaiy to fharpen 
theft rude tools almott every minute } for which pur- 
pofe a cocoa-nut (hell full of water and a ftone are 
always at hand. With fuch tools the^r generally take 
up it vcial days in felling 3 tree j bufa^r it is down, 
and fplit into phnks, th^y fmooth th^ very dex- 
teiotifty and cxpeditioufly'With their adzes, and can 
take off a thin coat from a Whole plank without mif¬ 
fing a ftroke. ^ 

Their weapons are flings, w^R they pfe with great 
dexterity ; pikes headed with the (kins of lling-rays ; 
and clubs of about fix or feven feet long, made of a 
very hard wood. Thus armed, they are laid to fight 
with great obftinacy 5 and ,l0 give no quarter to man, 
woman, or child, who happens to fall into their hands 
during the battle, nor for fome time afterwards, till 
their paflion fiibfides. They have likewife bows and 
arrows ; hut the arrows arc good for notbiiig except to 
bring down a bird, being headed only with Hone, and 
none of them pointed. Tlrey have targets, of a femi- 
eircnlar form, ni.idc of wicker-work, and plaited firings 
of tlie cocoa-nut fibres, covered with gloffyj - btuilh- 
green feathers belonging to a kind of pigeon, andl esr- 
naiiKiUed w'ith many fhark’s-tcetb, arranged in three 
concentric circles. 

Their, boats or canoes are of three different forts. 

Some are made out of a fingle tree, and hold from 
two to fix men. Thefe are principally employed 
in fifliing : the other., are conilrudled of planks very 
dcxtcroiifly tewed together; they are of different 
iizcH, and will hold tiorn lo to 40 men ; they gene¬ 
rally lafh two of thefe together, and fet up two mails 
between them ; or if they arc fingle, they have an'on- 
ti igger on one iide, and only one mall in the middle 
and in thefe veflels they will fail far beyond the fight 
of land 'rhe tbinl fort fecnis to be principally de- 
figned for pleafure or Jhe.v. Thefe are very large, but 
liave no fail; and in ihape refemble the gondolas of 
Venice. The middle is covered w'ith a large awning ; 
and fome of the people fit upon it, and fome under it. 

The plank of which thefe veffels are conftru£led. is 
made by fpliting a tree, with the grain, into as many 
lliin pieces as pofliblc. The boards are brought to the 
tliicknefs of about an inch, and arc afterwards fitted 
fo the boat with the fame exa6lnefs that might be ex- 
j)eclcd from an expert joiner. To fallen thefe planks 
together, boles are bored with a piece of booc, fixed 
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Through thefe holes a Ofahtftw 
kind of plaited cordage is paffed, fo as to hold the ^ 
planks ftrongly together. The (cams are caulked ivith 
dey rulhes ; and the whole uuilldc of the vcffcl is paint¬ 
ed over with a kind of gpmray juice, which fuppllcs 
tlie place »f pitch. 14 


I’be Otaheiteans are a^Kcry Induftrious people, andCharader, 

• . II . i»r _I. . It ft .• matiYitfra. 


but like all other nations ^*‘“®** 


friendly in their difpi 
not fully c>vilizedf,^|i)^F%ifi<onB are extremely vio¬ 
lent, and they are very fickle. ‘'1^ manner of ling- 
ling out a man here for a ^dfelr^ricnd is by taking 
off' a part of your clothing and putting it ppun him. 
Their ufual manner oC^xprefling thdr rcfpe& to ilran- 
gers, or their fuperiofs, at a lii II meeting, is by un¬ 
covering themfcives to the middle. They have a cu- 
Horn of (aluting tfaofe who fneeze, by faying evareeia- 
t-ealoua, “ May the good eatoua awaken you,” or 
“ May not the evil eatoua lull you afleep !” 

Their propenlity to theft is very great, infomuch,. 
that M. BougainviUe fiiy.s, “ even in Europe itfelf one 
cannot fee moreex^rt lUchers than the people of this 
countryand all the voyages made by 

Captain Cook and bimers, they had abundant expe¬ 
rience of this difpufition of the natives, which ofteu 
produced quarrels, and fumelimes even fatal efiie&s, Jn 
their behaviour they arc extremely lafeivious, almoff 
beyond credibility. A Woman of dillin£lion who vi- 
fited Mr Banks ufed the following ceremony bn her 
fiill approach to the ftrai^gci-. After laying down fc« 
vrral young plantaimleayr^'. a man brought a large 
bundle of cloth; which having opened, he fpread it 
piece by piece on the ground, in the fp^ce between 
Mr Banks and lus.vifitants. There werf in all 
pieces: having fpread. three piLces one upon InifW 
ther, the lady came forward, and, lleppiiig ppou 
them, took up her garments jaround her to her 
waill; Ihe then turned three times round, tf^er which:' 
Ihe dropped the veil; wlien oth<!r -three pieces weff 
fpread, Ihe pds&if^d the ceremony; and fo.the 
third time, when the I^f^t'firee jneces were laid out; 
after which the cloth wa£z^j'n rolled up, and deliver¬ 
ed to Mr Banks as a pr^^it'from the lady, who with 
her attending friend can^^ and fainted iiiin. Froot 
the unbridled IIcentioi|jS(^-,p!f^hefe people, the French 
gave this illand eit the New Cytbera. Nay, 

to fuch a degree.4j^jl|fey,ii:Mry their libidinous excelTes, 
that a icipal people, it is related, have 

r 1 .L I jbeiety, in w'hich every woman 

h- This fociety is diftinguilhed 
f*the. members o( which have 
tethers are excluded. At tlicfc 
rt# excited by a lludied courfe 
forfeit and moll brutal plea- 
^^hole company. If, howevei^ 
notwithftanding thefe exccffc8,any of the female mem¬ 
bers of this community Ihould prove with child, unlefii 
Ihe can procure fome man to adopt the child-as hia 
own, not all the llrong af&bltons of a mother, if fuch 
-are not entirely eradicated by a courfe of life fubver- 
five of the feefings as well as the modefty of nature, 
can fave the life of the precondemned innccent; but 
the child as fooii as born is .fmothcred, and the mo¬ 
ther is left at liberty to renew her former courfe of ex¬ 
ecrable proftitution. Should any man be found to co¬ 
operate with a woman in laving the life of a child, they 

are 


formed 1 
is commqn.tb 'i 
by the 
meetings froiri'^i^aiii^.|( 
meetings the paf^d^ 
of feiiiuality, and;,*^ 
fuves are enjoyed by 3 i 
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ifee. ai'c both excluded for ever from tl»e aruoy, 

confidered as man and V'ife. The woman from that 
time is tliftinguiihed by the term whatmow-noWt “ the 
bearer of children which in this part of the world 
only is coiifidered as a term of reproach { and fo de¬ 
praved are thofe people, that being a member of fnch 
a focicty is boailcd of privilege, inllead of 

being lligmatixed as ' 
enjoy fevcral pririlg 
throughout the S 
heitee; nay, they 
the circuniftance of 



l^riiue. The arreoys 
greatly refpecled 
as well as at Ota 
ftafe of honour from. 
eitii^Tuldlafa- I'apia, one of tb^ 
moft intdligint natives, vslren btET'beard that the king 
of England bad a numerous offspring, declared that 
he thought himfelf much greater, becanfe he belonged 
to thearreoys. That this focicty indulge thcmfelvcs 
in promifeuoMs embraces, and that every woman is 
common to every man, is coiitradiAed by Mr FcwHer. 
He fays, that tliefe arreoys choofe their wives and. 
■tniftreircs from among the pruftitutes ; and from this 
circumiiance, as well as their extreme' yoluptuoufncfs, 
they have frldom atiy reafon Cl|p 3 wad the inirufion of 
children. He had the following cirimmilances related' 
to liiin by Oini or Omiah, one of, the natives, who 
wa? bronght to England. He fald| that the pre-ctais. 
netice aud advantages which a inait''A^oyed as arreoy 
were To valuable as to urge him agvhft his own feel-- 
ings to deflroy his child ; tiiat tlMMOothcr was never 
willing to confent to tlic mfTtdert but that her hulband 
and other arreoys perfua?^ her to yield up the child; 
and that where entreaties were not fuffident, force was 
fometimes made ufe of. But, above ali, he added, that 
s^i^adion vpa.! always perpetrated in feorct; infottuich, 
,that not even the Mows or attendants of the houfe 
were ptviSimt*; heeaufej^sSfit were feen, the murderers 
.would bf put to dea£^^ 

"a Both mn and w^Mib conffantly walb their whole 
ijtedies tbt^ times a-^y In.rijnning water, and are re¬ 
markably cleanly in. thw ^^hcs. They arc moft ex. 
pert fwimtnetx, being aci^ 


their infancy. CaptatniiCl)^ 
‘ntarkable irtftance of tfcj^ 
the Ihore where a treme 
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and are of age, it aeculentally miffed the boat, and fpll into Ouhritee 

the fea ; but the child immediately leaped overboard, . . . 

dived after it, and recovered it. To reward him for 
this feat, fomc more beads were dropped to him; which 
excited a number of men and women to aimife the of¬ 
ficers with their ama/.ing fc.ifn of agility in the water, 
and not only fetebuo up fcvetal beaus f(',rttei*ed at once, 
but likewife large nails, which, from their weight, dc. 
feended quickly to a .conliderable di'i'th.' Home of 
thefe people continued a cotdulrrable time imdcr wa¬ 
ter ; and tlie velocity with which they were feen to 
go down, the water being extremely clear, was vciy lur- 
priftng. Here a green branch of a tree is nfed as an 
emblem of peace, in cxacl conformity to the ciiftom of 
the ancient nations. We ihall add an extras here 
from Captain Cook's laft voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 

“ Nothing cquld m.ifcc a Ihonger imprelEon at fu il 
fight, on our arrival herC) than the remarkable con¬ 
trail between the robufi make and dark colour of the 
people of Tongataboo *, and a fort of ildicacv and * Oue of 
whitencfs which diflinguiih the inhabitants of Ota- rhe l^'icnd* 
heitee. It time before that 'difference V tfland*. 

could preponi^att; W'iiBrqur of the Otaheiieans ; and 
then only, plk^iaps, becaule we became accuilomed to 
them, the mirks which bad .recommended the others 
began to be forgotten, Their Women, however, ftt uck 
us bs fuperior m rcfpefl;} and as poffclling all 
thofe delicate chaiT^^iftici • which Uiftiuguiih them 
from the other fex «f'm.«Py countries. The heard 
which the men here wear long, and the hair, wliich 
is not cut fo Ihort as is the fafhion at Tongat.ihoo, 
made alfo a great difference { and we could not help 
thinking that on every occaiion they fliowe.l a greater 
degree of timidity and ficklenefs, I’he mufeiilar ap¬ 
pearance, fo common amongft the Friendly Iflamlers, 
and which feems a confequence of their being accuf- 
tomed to much adliun, is loft here, where the fujierior 
fertility of their country enables the iiiliahitants to 
lead a more indolent life ; and its place is fuppli.-d by 
wphlanpnefs and fmoothnefs of thefkin; which thoiudt 


smed to the water fri>m „ . _, .. 

relates the following re- plidikps more confonant with onr ideas of beauty,’’is 

ppertnefs, On a part of .i_.i _ i ■ , 

y high furf broke, info- 
doitla live iii it, and the 


no teal advantap, as it feems attended with a kind 
of languor in all thefr motions, not ohfervahle in the 
others. This obfervation is fully verified in their 
' --111 .rt.,., K.. ..-ilti.ft IJtrl 


•‘‘•■•ft —-- - ^ „ 

near them, they dived undev^^^(|id toft again on the 
other fide. The ftern of d^.e, 4 Med much to 

their fport. This they toolc^bbV them, and 

fwam with it as far as the outeqpS^-tireach ; when two 
or three getting into it, and the fquare end to 

the breaking wave, were dri^n’m towards the fttore 
with incredible rapidity, fometimes almoil to the beach { 
tut generally the wave broke over them before they 
got half way j in which cafe they dived, and rofe to 
the other fide with the canoe in their hands, and fwim- 
ming out with it ^atn, were again driven back. This 
amazing cxpertnels drew the Captain’s attention for 
more than half an hour; during which time none of 
the fwimmers attempted to come afhore, but feemedto 
enjoy the fport in the higheft degree. At another 
time, one of the officers of the quarter-deck intending 
to drop a bead into a canoe for a little boy of fix years 


“Pcrfonal endowments being in great eftcemamongft 
thcflt, they have recourfe to fevcral methods of im- 
proving them, according to thcii notions of beauty. 
In particular, it is a practice, cfpecially amongft the 
Arreoy, or unmarried men of f-,.mc confequence, to 
undergo a kind of pbylieal operation, to render them 
fair. This is done by remaining a month or two in 
the houfe ; during which time they wear a great quan¬ 
tity of clothes, cat nothing but bread fruit, to which 
they aferibe a remarkatile property in whitening them. 
They alfo fpeak, as if their corpulence and colour, 
at otlier times, depended upon their food ; as th«'y are 
obliged, from the change of feaions, to ufe different 
forts at different times. 

“ The graceful air and firm ftep with wiilch thefe 
people walk arc not the lead obvious proof of their 
pcrfonal aecomplifhme.'its. They coniider thi.s as a 
^ 7, 2 thing 
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Otaheitee. tliinjr fo natural, or fo ncccffafy to be acquired, tliat 
' nothin^r ufed to excite their laughter fooner, than to 
fee us frequently ftumbling upon the roots of trees, or 
other inequalities of the ground. 

“ Their countenances very remarkably exprefs the 
abundant mildnefe or good nature which they pofTcfs, 
and arc entirely free from that favnge kcennefs which 
marks nations in a barbarous ftate. One would, in< 
deed, be apt to fancy that they had been bred up uu* 
der the fevereft reilviftions to acquire an afpeft fo fet¬ 
tled, and fuch a.cummand of their paifions, as well as 
ftcadinefs In condu^. But they arc at the fame,time 
frank, cheerful, and good-humoured, though fome- 
times, in the prefence of their chieis, they put on a 
degree of gravity, and fiich a ferious air, as becomes 
ftiff and aukward, and has an. appearance of referve 
Their peaceable diCpofitlon is fufficicntly evfiiced 
from the friendly reception all llrangers have met with 
who hati!e’%:^ed them. Inllcad of offering to attack 
them uMl^lX.lsr clandeilinely, as has been the cafe 
with mo^of the inhabitants of thefe fcas, they have 
never appeared in the fmallell degree hoAile, but on 
the contrary, like the raoft civtzed people, have 
courted an intercourfe with their vifitors by bartering, 
which is the only mediuth -dtat unites all nations in a 
fort of friend (hip. tmderiland barter (which 

they call fuiiatou) fo perfe^ly,..that at firft we ima¬ 
gined they might have acquired the knowledge of it 
by commerciid intercourfe wifli the neighbouring 
iflands ; but we were afterwards allured, that they had 
little or no traffic except with Feejec, from which they 
get the red feathers, and fome few otlier articles which 
they elleem. Perhaps no nation in the world traffic 
with more honelty, and Icfs diflruft. We could al¬ 
ways fafely permit them to examine our goods, and to 
hand them about one to another; and they put the 
fame confidence in us. If either party repented of 
the bargain, the goods were re-exchanged with mutual 
confent and good humour. Upon the whole, they 
feem pofieffed of many of the moll excellent qnalities 
that adorn the human mind, fuch as induilry, tn^- 
nuity, perfeverance, affability, and perhaps other vi*. 
tues which our fhort Itay with them might prevent 9M 
obferving. 

“ The only defeft fullying their charafter that we 
know of is their propenfity to thieving, to which we 
found thofe of all ages and both fexes addified, and 
to an uncommon degree. It fhould, however, be con- 
fulered, that this exceptionable part of their conduA 
feemed to exift merely with refp^A to us ; for in tjieir 
general intercourfe with one another, I had reafon to 
be of opinion, that thefts do not happen more frequent- 
ly (perhaps lefs fo) than in other countries, the dif- 
honeft praAiccs of whofe worthlefa individuals are not 
iuppofed to authorife any indiferiminate cenfure on 
the whole body of the people. Great allowances 
fliould be made for the foibles of thefe poor natives of 
the Pacific Ocean, whofe minds we overpowered with 
the glare of objcAs, equally new to them as they 
were captivating. Stealing, amoogft the civilized and 
enlightened nations of the world, may well be conil- 
dered as denoting a charatler deeply (lained with mo¬ 
ral turpitude, with avarice unrellrained by the known 
rules of riglit, and with profligacy producing extreme 
iiid'gcnce, and iiegleiftiiig the means of iclieving it. 


But at the Friendly and other iflands which we vifited, Otaheftfe. 
the thefts fo frequently committed by the natives, of 
what we had brought along with us, may be fairly 
traced to Icfs culpable motives. They feemed to arife 
fulcly from an inteiife curiofity or delire to poll'efs fome- 
tliing which they had not been aceuilomed to before, 
and belonging to a fort .of jieople fo dilFcrcnt from 
themfelves- And, were poifible that a 

fet of beings feemingTyWiupiSrior in our judgment as 
we are in theirs Ihottld 'tqiprfiX l^ongll us, it might 
be doubted, whether our naftlri^ Ir^^rd to Jullice would 
be able to rellrain many from fidling into the fame er¬ 
ror. That I have aiS^ed the true motive for their 
propenfity to this praAice, appears from their Healing 
every thing indifcrirninately at firll fight, before they 
could have the lead conception of converting their 
prize to any one ufcftil purpofe. But I believe, with 
us, no perfon would forfeit his reputation, or expofe 
himfelf to punifliment, without knowing before-htnd 
how to employ the llolen goods. Upon the whole, 
the pilfering difpolition of thefe iilanders, though cer¬ 
tainly difagreeable and Uoublefome to llrangers, was 
the means of affording us fome 'information as to the 
quicknefs of their inteHeAs. For their fmall thefts 
v(rcrc committed with much dexterity ; and tliofe -of 
greater confequence with a plan or fcheme fnited to 
the importance of the objeAs. An extraordinary 
inlbncc of the laft fort was, in their attempts to 
carry away one of the ENfrovery’s anchors at mid- 
■daj^ j 

Their common diet is made iip of at lead nine-tenths 
of vegetable food } and I believe more particularly the 
mahee% or fermentedbread-fruit, which makes part aUqBd 
of every meal, has a remarkable elFeA upon them, pfe- 
veiiting a codive habit, and producing a very fennble 
coolnefs about them, which could not be perceived in 
us who fed on animsil food. And it is, perhaps, owing 
to this temperate courfe of life that they have fo few, 
difeafes among them. See 8 . 

, “ T^ey only reckon five <Jr fix which might be called 
chronic* oi%s£ibnal diford^t; amongd which are the 
dropfyst. and^l^ oij^indolent fweltittgs before 
iRtlMlIoned, 44'frequent at 'Tot^ataboo. But this was 
before the arrival of th? Eurweans; for we have addl¬ 
ed to this Ihort catalogue a difeafe which abundantly 
' fu^lies the p^ce of bH the others, and is now almoft 
univerlal. feem to have no elfeAual re¬ 
medy. indeed, fometimes give them a 

medley ofr^BWb|^|g|l^.they own that it never cures 
them. Ana ySlJraeywlow that In a few cafes nature, 
without the affifttoce m * phyfician, exterminates the 
puifon of this fatl^ifeafe, and a perfeA recovery is 
produced. 'i‘bey lay, that if a man is infeAed with it 
he will often communicate it to others in the fame 
houfe, by feeding out of the fame utenfils, or handling 
them, and that, in this cafe, they frequently die, while 
he recovers 5 though we fee no reafon why this Ihould 
happen. Sec n® 9 

Their behaviour on all occafions feems to indicate a 
great opennefs and generofity of difpofition. Omai, 
indeed, who, as their countryman, Ihould be fuppofed 
rather willing to conceal any of their defeAs, has of¬ 
ten faid that they are ibmetimes cruel in pimifliing their 
enemies. According to his reprefentaiion, they tor¬ 
ment them very deliberately } at one time tearing out 

fmall 
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etaheitcc. fmall piecM of flefli from different parts; at another 
' taking out the eyes; then cutting 'off the nofe; and 
lalUy, killing them by opening the belly. Cut this 
only happens on particular occalions. If cheerfuhiefs 
argues a eonfeious innocence, one would fiippofc that 
their life is fcldom fullied by crimes. This, however, 
I rather impute to their feelings, which, though lively, 
feem ill no cafe permanend|(jfor I never faw them in 
any misfortune labour mtil^nie appearance of anxiety 
after the critical moqnmi^-SiiMpaft. Neither does care 
ever feem to wrinkl^^in^f'brow. On the contrary, 
even the approach of ^ath docs not appear to alter 
their ufnal vivacity. 1 have feen them when brought 
to the brink of the grave by difeafe, and when prepa- 
ring to go to battle ; but in neither cafe ever obferved 
their countenances overclouded with melancholy or fe> 
riouB refledlion. Such a difpolUion leads them to di- 
rtSt all their aim* only to what can give them pleafure 
and eafe. Their amufements all tend to excite and 
continue their amorous pafllons; and their fongs, of 
which they arc immoderately fond, anfwer the fame 
purpofe. Out as a conffant fuccciiiou of fenfual en> 
joyments tnuft. cloy, we found that they frequently va. 
ried them to more refined fubjeds, and had much plea* 
fure in chanting their triumphs in war, and their oc¬ 
cupations in peace; their travels to other iHands and 
adventures there; and the peculiar beauties, and fupc- 
rior advantages of their own iflatid over the relt, or of 
different parts of it over,<et£ber Icfs favourite diffridls. 
This marks that they receive great delight from mufiep 
and though they rather expired a dilltke to our com¬ 
plicated compoutions, yet were they always delighted 
with the more melodious founds produced fingly on 
ottr inftruments, as approaching^ nearer to the fimpli- 
cky of (iheir own. Neither are they ftrangers to the 
faething effefts produced by particular forts of motion, 
which m feme cafes fcem to allay any perturbation of 
mind with as much fuccefs »s mufic, Of this I met 
with a remarkable inftanc^ For, on walking one day 
about Mauval Point, wh)^re our tents were ere^ed, 
T faw a min paddling ta canoe fo j^uickly, and 

looking about with mch ^ernefs on e^h fide, as to 
totnmuid all my attentioh'I At firff I imagined that 
he IumI' fteden tomething from one of the (hips, and 
was purfued; but on waiting patiently faw him repeat 
his amuiement. H.went out from the iliorc till he 
was near the place where the fw|^.|(e^9 to take its 
rife ; and, watching its firft motj|^^ve^^ttei>tively, 
paddled before it with great he found 

that it overtook him, and had A.-q0i^d'fhificient force 
to carry bis canoe before it, vfttfhotit^ pafling under¬ 
neath. He then fat motionlefs, and was carried along 
at the fame fwift rate as the wwve, till it landed him 
upon the beach. Then, he ftarted out, emptied his 
canoe, and went in fearch of another fwell. I could 
not help concluding, that this man felt the moft fu- 
preme pleafure, while he was driven on fo fall and fo 
fmoothly by the fca ; efpecially a,s, though the tents 
and ihips were fo near, be did not feem in tiie lead ta 


envy, or even to take any notice of, the crowds of his Otahcin-e. 
countrymen colli fled to view tbtm as objefls W'hich ' ’ 

were rare and curious. During my ilay, two or three 
of the natives enme up, who ftinicd to ihare his feli¬ 
city, and always called out wlun there was an appear¬ 
ance of a favcuiablc fwell, as bo fometimes mined it, 
by his back being turned, and looking about for it. 

By them I underilood that this exercife, which is call¬ 
ed fhorooe, was frequent amongft them; and they have 
probably more amnfeirenls oi this fort, which afford 
them at lead as much pleafure as ikaiting, which is 
the only one of ours with whofc drcfls 1 could com¬ 
pare it.” 

The language of thefe iffandrrs is foft and mclodi-,., 
oils; it abounds with vowelsis.Bttd the pronunciation ol 
it is eafily acquired ; but it was found exceffively dif¬ 
ficult to teach the natives to pronounce a fingic Eng- 
lifii word ; probably nut only frpm its abounding wiiU 
confonants, but from foine peculiarity in.^ftrufture; 
for Spaniih and Italian words, if ending i 3 f -a vowel, 
they pronounced with the greated eafe. A'fuflicient 
acquaintance has not been formed with it to determine* 
whether it is copii^ OC-not; but it is certainly mtv 
imperfe^f, being totally without inflexion eitlier of 
nouns or verbs- Few o{^..,ihe nouns have mure tbaii 
one cafe, and few of thefi^ijrbs- more than one teiife. 

It was impoflible to tekeh iflanders to pronoui.c-j 
the names of their guetts. They called Captain Cook 
TooU; Mr Hicks, the fii it lieutenant, //W/, &c. and 
in this manner they formed names for almod every 
man in the fliip. In fume, however, it was not cafy 
to find any traces of the original; and they were per¬ 
haps not mere arbitrary founds formed upon the oeia- 
lion, but figniiled words in their own language ; and 
it feems that they could perfeilly remember thefe ap¬ 
pellations at the diflance of four years, by tiieir iiiqui- 
lics after fiicli gentlemen as were abfeiit on the fecund 
voyage by name. Mr Monkhonfe, a intdfliipinan, 
they caUed Matter which in their language lignifies 
dtadt becaufe he coniri|nded a paity that killed a man 
for dealing a mulketl^ The neared imitation they 
could reach of king George, was by calling him A;- 
Hargo. We have the following obfervaiions on this 
fubjefi, in vol. K. of Cook’s I.ifl voyage to the Facific 
Ocean ; “ The language of Otahtitee, though doubt- 
lefs radically-the fame with that of New Zealand and 
the Friendly Jfiatids, is deditiite of that guttural pro¬ 
nunciation, and of fume confonants, with which ibofe 
latter dialcfts abound. The fpecimens wc have al¬ 
ready given are fufiicient to mark wherein the vari.'i-^ 
tion chiefly ouofids, and to flinw, that, like the man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants, it Ins become foft and footh- 
ing. During the former voyage, I had toIlcdUd'-a co- 
pious vocabulary, which enabled me the better-'O com¬ 
pare this dialedl with that of the other iflandsj.ard 
during this voyage I took every opportunity of im¬ 
proving my aequaintance with it, by converfing with 
Omai before we arrived, and by my daily intercourfe 
with the natives while we now remained there (a). It 

abounds 


(a) See this vocabulary at the end of the fecond volume of Captain Cook’s fecond voyage. Many correc¬ 
tions and additions to it were now made by this indefatigable inquirer; but the fpecimens of the language ok 
Otaheitee, already in the hands of the public, feem fufiicient fur every ufvful purpofe. 
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Otaliel'c.'. abounds with beautiful mid figurative expreflloiis, the king: 
which, were it perfcAly known, would, I Iiave 


l<S 

Govern* 

meat. 


doubt, put it upon ii whu inSiii 
that arc moA in cltecm for their warm and hold images. 
For inftance, the Otaheiteans exprefs their notions of 
death very emphatically, by faying, “ that the foul 
goei into darknefs ; or rather into night And, if 
you feem to entertain any doubt, in alking the quef- 
tion, “ if fuch a perfon is their mother ?” they imme* 
diately reply with furprife, “ Yes, the mother that 
bore me.” They have one exprefiion that corre* 
fj)i lids exaftly with the phrafeology of the tcripturcs, 
while we read of the yearning of the bowels. 
They life it on all occafioiia, when the paflions give 
them uiuitfincfs, as lliey conltanily refer pain from 
griel, anxious dclire, and other affifSions, to the 
bowels, as its feat; where they Ukewifir ftippofe all 
operations of the mind are performed Their language 
admits of that inverted arrangement of words which 
fo much dillingiitnies the Latin and Greek from moil 
of our modern European tongues, whofe imperfeftions 
reijnire a: more orderly conllru^ioil, to prevent ambi¬ 
guities. It is fo cojiioiw, that fiirtlie btead fruit alone. 
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whom they called 0 -Too, made a vlfit to Otahehee. 
C.-iptuin Cook, the chiefs, who happened to hi there 
bcJ'jre him. inuncdiaiciy ftripped tkemfelves in guat 
haile. Captain Cook took notice oi it; upon whicli 
they faid earee, earee, lignifyiiig, tiiat it was on ac¬ 
count of O-Too being prelent; but this was the on¬ 
ly outward token of relpcdt th^ paid him, for they 
never rofc from tbciv ^ ■•'‘^“pr)maae any other obei- 
fanc' 

The earees are lords more of the diftn'ds 

into which each of the piltt^rolss is divided, and of 
which there are 43 in the lafiger one. Tliefe parcel 
out their teiritories to the matitiit/utiis, who itiperin- 
tend the cultivation of the ground. The lowcit clafs, 
caliiil lotvtoiot, feem to be nearly under the fame cir- 
cumllunces with the villeins in tetidal govemmeiits. 

They do all the lalmnutib work, cultivate the land, 
catch fiih, fetch wood and watw, 5 cc. Each of the 
earees keeps a kind of court, and has a great number 
of attendants, chiefly tlie younger brothers of theiV 
own tribe ; and among thefe fomc hold particular of« 

' flees, but of which little more is known than fume of 
iheir names. 


I'll its difterent ftates, they,have above a© names } aif - \ In this country a child fuccceds to bis father's titles 


many for the taro root} ^ tch4^*about lO.’for the cocoa' 
nut. Add to this, tbut, bitfides the common dialed, 
they often expoftulate in aklndofflanza or recitative, 
which is anfwered in the fame manner.'” 

A map of Otabeitec, engraved for Captain Cook’s 
firll voy age, was taken out, and laid before Tuahow the 
high admiral, without informing him of what it was ; 
however, he immediately found it out, and was ovei- 
joyed to fee a reprefentation of his owm country. He 
pointed out all the diftrids of it, naming every one of 
them in their order. 

'I’liefe jiiople have a remrrkable fagacity in forefel- 
liiig the weather, particularly liie quaiter from whence 
the wind will blow. In their long voyages they ftcer 
by the fun in the day, and in the night by the ftars; 
nil if which they dilliiiguiflif^by feparate names, and 
know in what part of the heaven they will appear 
any of the months during which they are vifible in 
their hoiixon. They alfo know the times of their an¬ 
nual appearing and difappearing, with more precilfen 
than would eafily be believed by an European aftrono- 
mer. Their time they feem to reckon by moons, 13 
of which make a yenr. The day they divide into fix 
parts, and the night into an equal number. They 
judge of the time of the day by the height of the fun, 
but they cannot afeertain the time of the night by the 
liars. In numeration, ilicgrcateft length they can go 
is Z'OO ; that is, when they have counted each of their 
fingers and toes ten times over. When they take the 
diflaiice from one place to another, they exprefs it 
by the time which is required to pafs it. 

The government of the t)cabeiteans feems greatly 
to rcfetnblc the early ftate of the European nations 
under the feudal fyllem. Their orders of dignity are 
eartf-rahie, which anfwers to king; rnree, baron; 
maiwtouni, valfal ; and tow/ow, villein. There arc 
two kings in the tfland, one being the fovereign of 
each of the peninfulas of which it confifts. Each of 
them is treated witli great refped by all ranks, but 
does not appear to he invefted with io much power as 
is cxcrcifcd by the earees in their ow n dillridls. When 


kbd authoritv as foun as he is born ; and thUs the k-ing 
no fooner has a fon born, than his fovereignty ceafim. 
A regent is then tdiofen } and the father generally re¬ 
tains his power under t^at title, untfi Itis child be¬ 
comes of age. The child^h^te baron fucceeds to the 
titles and honours of its filths as foon as it is born, 
as' Well as the fun of the 'king; fis that a baron who 
was ycllerday oslltd earee, and was appruaiolied with 
the cercmoiiy of lowering thSir garments, f© as to un-, 
cover the upper'-part of the body, is to-day, if his wife 
happens toiic delivered of a child, reduced to thh rahk', 
of a private man ; allmatjcs of rrfpedt being ifaftsferw 
red to the child, if it is jftiffiircd to live, ^ough the 
father fiill continue psfiefior and adminiftrator of h» 
eflate. But the acquiefeen'^e which the iqwer clai's of 
people, tiMiblows, yield;'j{h the commafl^ of thear 
chiefs, isjfefy mnarkableV'S They are not firffcred to 
tatte liny^aidfeal food, ah^lugh they arc employed in 
feeding it for their lords, 'fhey endure patiently very 
fevere-blows, if, when coUedled into a large 'h^y, 
they ill any manner prefs upon or annoy the king or 
a chief in his progrefs; and all > his pafiive fpirit is 
preferred witllouM^ power being lodged in tlte hands 
of the king^o exadt it; for'hie «les no military' force, 
nor is cven'Itttnd'q^'With body guards. 

There arekfunf'w aftioiis which are reckoned crimes 
among the Ot^iteans. Adultery, how'ever, is fome- 
times puniflied with death : but in general, the wo¬ 
man cfcapes with a fevere bearing, and the gallant 
pafles unnoticed. The regulation of public juftice is 
not confined to the mightrate ; for the injured party 
redrefles his own wrong by infiidting whatever puiiilh- 
ment he can upon the oiTender: but in matters of no¬ 
torious wrong the chiefs fometimes interpofe. The 
nobility have livery for their fervaUta ; ana in propor¬ 
tion as the mafter** rank is more or lefa elevated, thefe 
falhcs are worn higher or lower, being faftem d clofe 
under the arms of the fervants belonging to the chiefs, 
and going round the loins of thofe belonging to the 
lowed clafs of nobility. Several parts of the illand 
feem to be private property, which defeend to the heir 
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of the poftciTor on his death, and the defcent feems with a 
' to fall indifferently on nian or woman. Captain Cook 
was of opinion that the number of inhabitants on the 
whole illand amounted to 204,00c, including women 
and children. 

The religious language of the Otaheiteans, like that 
of the Gciitoo firamtns, Is diffei'cnt from what is nfcd 
in common difcoin-fe; but^'^^cording to the accounts 
we have of their notions concerning the origin of the 
world, nothing can jbjp lajittee ridiculous. They ima¬ 
gine that the Supr«ilte belides a great many 

female defcendants, has one fun named Tane,- and to 
him they dirc^. their wbrftitp,' though they do not be¬ 
lieve that the good or badconduCl of mankind here on 
earth makes them more or Itfs acceptable to this di¬ 
vinity, They believe the exiftence of the foul after 
death, and of a greater or leffer degree of happinefs to 
be then enjoyed ! but they feem to have no conception 
of a Hate of ^unilhment or of fuffering hereafter. The 
(hare of happinefs which they imagine every iudividiral 
will enjoy in this future ftatc, will be afiigned to him 
acbording to the rank he holds on earth. We arc not, 
however, told wherein they fuppofe the happnhefs of 
this future ftate to confift ; "but it is moft probably 
pretty exaCl imitation - ofMohamracf’an paradiife''i 
tor thefe voluptuaries can hardly be fuppofed capable 
of imagining any pleafure indepc^ant of the intcr-^ 
couife of the fexes. ■ 

The priefthood (eems to<l>e hereditary in one family 
or tribe; and as it is faid to be numerous, pioba^^ly 
thdfe of that order are reRrained-from becoming mem-^ 
bers of the An coy ; but whether or not any peculiar 
decorum is necellary to be obferved, hath not yet ap¬ 
pealed. Thefe prietts are profeifedly the men of 
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a (bed ereiSed over it, on w'hich lay a cotpfc OtaheJtee* 

and fome provilions. Captain Cook then aiked if the .v— 

plantain were for the Eatua ? If they facrificed to the 
Eatua hogs, dogs, fowls, &c.r l o all of which an 
intelligent native arifwered in tlte affinnaiive. He then 
alkcd if they facriticed men to the Eatua ? He was an- 
fnered, taato trno, “bad nun they did; full tiparrahy, 
beating them till they were dead.*' He then afked if 
good men were put to death in this manner? His an- 
Iwcr was no, only iaato eno. The Captain then allied 
if any Lartes wcie ? The native replied, they had 
hogs to give the Eatna, and again repeated iaat>, tno. 
lie was then aflced if towtows, who had no hogs, dogs, 
or fowls, but yet were good men, were ever facrifu.x'd 
to the Lntiia ? 1 he anfwcr ftill was no, onlv bad 

men. Many other queftioi.g were put to him ; all his 
anfwets to which feemed to confirm the ideas that men 
for certaii. crimes were coiideiimed to facrificed to 
the gods, provided they did not polTefs any property 
whicu they might give for iheir redemption. How¬ 
ever, in purfuing (uch inquiries as tlieH, no certain in¬ 
formation could be obtained, on account of the lli-ht 
knowledge winch hiibcen acquired of the language 
of the country! but according to further aecouius 
which Capiaift Cook rcohived from Onial, it feems to 
rdl vt'ith the lugbrpri«ft fingle out tlie viaims for 
facrihec ; who, whei* the '^tople are affembled on any 
folcran occalion, retires afeih* into the houCe of Cod, 
and Hays there for fome time ; when he conus oui, he 
informs the affembly that lie has feen and eonverfed 
.with the great god (the high pridl aloi.e bavin- tint 
privilege), and that he has aflted for a humaiHacri- 
lice; and tells them he ha.s UellrLd fuch 


iciencc4 but their knowledge is altogcthiir frivolous 
and ufelefs, for it coufiRs in being converfant with the 
names of their different ^divinities, and fuch abfurd tra- 
dnions as have been ^dewir* among them from 

one gencratidi) to anothcrl’j’Thcir reiigiotis notions bc- 
hiff depofited in an nnkni^n tongue, tliyy are refpcdl- 
ecTbccaufe they are not j^R-rRoo'd; and as ifce cure of 
the foul is no objefl ^^gard, the moft.’impthtant 
. concern to thefe people, we core of their-bodies, is 
comij^l^d to the pticRs, and much parade is ufrd in 
their attempts to recover the fick, though their reme- 
dies confiR of ridiculous «eremoaM,'s and enchantments 
rather than any thing dfe. ; 

The marriages of thefe pwple' are merely fecular 
eontrafls ; but no one has a right^to peji^ the ope¬ 
ration pf tattowing except the prieftjjA Wd this being 
a cuRom univerfally adopted by the n^Ws, it may be 
fuppofed that performing it is a very lucrative em¬ 
ployment. The males in general undergo a kind of 
circumcifion, which it is difgraceful not to comply 
with, and which is likewife the ^clufivc privilege of 
the priciU to perform. But what moR eftablifhes the 
credit of this order of men is their (kill in aRronomy 
and navigation. 

Captain Cook, who had fome reafon to believe that, 
among the religious cuRoms of this people, human 
facrificts were fometimes offered up to their deities, 
went to a moral, or place of worlhip, accompanied by 
Captain Furneaux, having with them a failor who 
fpoke the language tolerably well, and fcveral of the 
natives. In the moral was a tupapow, a kind of bier, 
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naming a man prefent, who has moii pronai, v, on 
fome account or other, rendered himfelf obnoxii.’ii; to 
this ghodjy father. The words are no fooner gom out 
of his mouth, than the devoted wretch is put to de.ilh; 
for his guilt eaniiot be doubted, after the oiade lias 
pronounced his doom. 

On this illand was feen the figure of a 
Rructed of bafket work, riuhly made, but 
(igncd ; it was fomethiiig more than leveii 
and rather too bulky iu proportion to its height. '1 his 
wicker ikcleton was completely covered with feathers, 
which were white where the ikiu wms to appear, and 
black In the paits which it i.s tlieir euflom to paint or 
Rain, as well as upon the bead, which was diligiudto 
reprefent hair. Upon the head alfo were four protu¬ 
berances, three in front, and one behind, which the 
liidi.ui.i called /ttf( e/i, little men. The image was 
called Monieei it was a reprefentaiioii of Mauwe, one 
of their Eatuas, or gods of the fecoiul rl«fa, and was 
fatd to be the only one of the kind on Ciaheitee. 

Tliefc people pray at fun rife and fim-fet. They 
have alfo a number of fuperllitious pradiccs, in order 
to conciliate the influence of evil genii, E-Tec, a 
chief, who feemed to be the king’s prime ininiRer iu 
* 774 » very fcrioufly afked Mr Forfler whether they 
had a god (EatuaJ in their country, and whether they 
prayed to him (epore?) When he told them that 
they acknowledged a divinity who had made tvory 
thing, and wa.s iivilible, and that they were accu- 
Romed to addicfs their petitions to h n., he feem¬ 
ed to be highly pleafed, and npcatcd his words 
with comments of his ovtn, to fcveral perfons who fat 
a round 
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Oiahti vo'Jfirl luin; fi'cni'ng thereby to intimate, that the ideas 
t,f his couijtrytr.iii conefpondeJ with theirs in this rc- 
fpe&. 

Their in6rai8 are ufed both as burying-grounds and 
places of worfhip; they are approached with the nioft 
wonderful expreflions of reverence and Humility; and 
this, it fliould feem, not bccaiife any thing there is 
eftcemed facred, but becaufe they there woifhip an in- 
vitiWe being, for whom they entertain the Moll reve¬ 
rential refped, although not excited by tlie hope of 
reward or the drend oi punilhment. Though they do 
not appear to have any vifible objeft of wwrlhip, yet, 
fays Captain Cook, this illand, and indeed the refttliat 
lie near it, have a particular bird, fome a heron, and 
others a kiiigsfifher, to which ,,,ihcy pay a particular 
regard, and concerning which they have foine fuper- 
llitions uotiuns, refpe^ing good?or.l»d fortune, as we 
have of the.fwallow and robin fedl^iiAft, and will on 
no account molefi or kill tlicm. One'iqf thefe ceme¬ 
teries, or places of worfhip, w-as knd%i to Captain 
Cook, on his firfl voyage, by the name of Tootahah'a 
morai, then the regent f, but tyhen, on his fecond voy¬ 
age, after the death of called it by that 

name, Maratata, a.chief th^ accoihjpani^ the party, 
interrupted him, intimat^^. that it was no longer 
Tootaliah’s after his-deaths.-^t was then known as 
O-Too’s morai, the then reigni^.^ince. A fine mo¬ 
ral for princes! daily reminding' them of mortality 
whilit they live, and teaching them, that after death 
they cannot call even that ground their own which 
their dead rorpfe occupies! The chief and his wife, on 
palling by it, took their upper garments from their 
Tiuuilders. I'rom hence it ihould feein, tliat the royal 
family have a particular morai, and that it always bears 
the name of the reigning prince. 

An Indian, who had fuatclied away a mulkct from 
a fentry whilfi on duly, was, by the inhumanity of a 
inidlliipinari who commanded the guard, purfued and 
foot, 'i’lie unhappy fate of this poor fellow gave an 
opjjort unity for feeing the manner in which thefe 
people treat their dead. ITey placed the corpl'e in the 
open air till the bones became quite dry : 3 Ihed was 
eredted clofe by the houfe where the deccafed had re- 
lided ; it was about 15 fee.t long, and eleven broad j 
one end was left quite open ; the other end, and the 
two fidcs, were partly inclofed with a fort of wicker¬ 
work. The bier .was a frame of wood, like that on 
which the fea-beds, called cotSt are placed, with a mat¬ 
ted bottom, and fupported by four polls, at the height 
of about four feet from the ground- The body was 
covered firll with a mat, and then with white cloth ; 
by the fide of it lay a wooden mace, one of their wea¬ 
pons t)f war ; and near the head of it, which lay next 
to the clofe end of tlie.fhtd, lay two cocoa nni Ihells; 
at the other end a bunch of green leaves, with fome 
dried twigs, all tied together, were fiuckiu the ground, 
by which lay a Hone about as big as a cocoa-nut. 
Near thefe lay one of the young .plantain-leaves that 
are ufed for emblems of peace, and clufc by it a ftune 
iixe. At the open aid of the Ihed alio hung, in feve- 
i-al firings, a great number of jialm uutsf and with¬ 
out the (lied was ftuck up in tin ground a Jlem of a 
plantain tree, about fix feet high, iq.oii the top of 
vv'hieh was placed a cocoa-nir ilniMull of firclh water j 
againll the iide of one of the polls hung a fiu.dl bag, 
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containing a few pieces of bread-fruit ready roafied, Otahei:e«- 
whieh had not been put in all at onetime, fomt heing 
frclh and others Hale, This minute examination of 
their manner of treating their dead, feemed to’be very 
unwelcome to the natives. I'hc food I'o placed by the 
corpfc is dcligned as an offering to their gods. 'I'luy 
cad in, near the body, fmall pieces of cloth, on which 
the tears and blood of tke. mourners have been ihed ; 
fur in their paroxyfms of grief it is an univerfal cuilom 
to wound thcmfclves with a (bark’s tooth. The mourn¬ 
er is always a man ]. and fie ^ drefied in a very lingular 
habit. When the hones are ftrijipcd of their llclh, and 
become dry, thi^ arc buried. This icgard to their 
dead is very remarkable; one of the (hip’s company 
happening to pull a flower from a tree which grew on 
one of their fepulchral inclcfurea, an Indian came fud- 
denly behind him and fiiuck him; and a paity of 
failovs, who were fent to get fome ftones for bwail for 
the (liip, had like to have been embroiled by the na¬ 
tives, by pulling down fome part of an inclofure of 
this kind. This (hade under which their dead are laid 
is called lufapovu ; the inclofure in which their bones 
are depplitcd is called morm / thefe latter, as has been 
^already related, are alfo places of worlliip. As loon as 
'll native of Otaheitce is known to be dead, the houfe 
if filled with relations, who deplore their lols; fome by 
loud lamentations, and fome by lefs clamorous, but 
more genuine expreflions of grief. Thofe who are in 
tRc neareil degree of kini^d, and are really affeded 
by the event, are filent} ibe reft arc one moment ut¬ 
tering paifionateexckmatbns in a chorus, and the next 
laugliing and talking without the leafl appearance of 
concern. In this manner the remainder of the day on ' 
which they affemhle is ^ent, and all the fucceediq^ 
night. On the next morrfitig the* body is (hrdndcd 'i.n, 
their efoth, and conveyed to the fca-fide 00 a bieti ' 
which the, bearers fupport upon their ihoulders, at¬ 
tended by the pi ieft, who haying prayed over the body 
repeats his fefttences during the procef&dn. When it 
jarrives at the water’s edge, it is fet down upon the 
beach ; the pried renews bis prayers, and takmg tip 
fome of the water in his hands, fprinkles it towards the 
body, but not upon it. It is then carried, back 40 or 
50 yards; and foon after bruught.again to the beach, 
where tlie prayers and fprinklmg are repeated. It is 
thus removed backwards and forwards fevetal times t 
and .while thefe ceremonies have been perfonjutrgj a 
houfe has been built, and a (mall fpace of grot^ 
railed in. In the centre oii this houfe, or ttpcpow, as 
they term it, '^ofts are fet up to fupport tW bier, 
which is at Idn^h conveyed thither, and placco upon 
■it; and here the body remains to putrify, till the 
fle(h i.p wholly wafted from the bones. Thefe boufea 
of corruption are of a lize propoitioned to the rank 
of the ptrfon whofe.body they arc to contain. Thofe 
allotted to the lower clafs are juft fuflicient to cover 
the bier, and have no railing round them. The 
largeil that was feen was 11 yards long; and fuch 
are ornamented according to the abilities and iiieliim- 
tioii of the furviving kindred, who never fail to lay 
a prufufion of good cloth about the body, and fomc- 
times alnioft .cover the outfide of tlie houfe. Gar¬ 
lands of tlie fruit of the palm-nut, or panoanus, and 
cocoa-leaves, twilled by the pridls in mylkrious knots, 
with a plant called by them elhee no morai, wliich is 
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|0^«!tee. particularly confecrated to funeral folcmnitiefi, nrc dc* 
' poiited about the place s prQvifiott and water are alfo 
left at a little diilance. As foon as the body is de- 
pofited in the tupapow, the mourning is renewed. The 
women alTemble, and are led to the door by the near¬ 
ed; relation, who llrikes a ihark’s tooth feveral ^imes 
into the crown of her head; the blodd copiouih' fol¬ 
lows, and is carefully received upon pieces of linen, 
which are thrown under ^ bier. The reft of the 
women follow this exanmlie^(. and the ceremony is re¬ 
peated at the interv^ of.t^ ^ijirce days, as long 
as the zeal and forrotii of fche panics hold out. The 
tears, alfo which are flred,iygpopi|. 4 hefe occafions arc re¬ 
ceived upon pieces of cloth, and offered as oblations 
to the dead. Some of the younger people cat off their 
hair, and that is thrown under the bier with the otiicr 
offerings. This cullom is founded on a notion, that 
the foul of the dcceafed, which they believe to'exill in 
a feparate ftate, is hovering about the place where tlic 
body is Jepolited; that it obferves the atjlions of the 
furvivors, and is gratified by fueh teftimonies of their 
affe&ionate grief. Whilft tbefe ceremonies are^carry- 
ing on by. the women, the men feem to be wholly iu- 
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the prieft retires, the tuft of feathers is rtnioved, and Otaheitec. 
the provifious are left to putrify, or be devoured by 
the rats. 

This ceremony of mourning, as deferibed-above, was 
performed by Tiropc, one of the wives of Tubourai 
Tamaide 5 who, wlien the bleeding from the wounds 
which (he had thus given herfelf ceafed, hwked up 
with a fm 3 e on the company round her, and who had 
before inquired of her, very carnelVly, the caufe of 
her behaviour, witliout receiving any anfwer, or ha¬ 
ving been at all noticed by her. She then began to 
pick up fume fraall pieces of cloth which flte had 
fpread to catch the blood; and having got them all 
together, (he went to the ihore, and threw them into 
thefea. She then jilimged into the river ; and having 
wafhed her whole; body', returued to the company as 
cheerful as evet;. , Touadi tii the fingnlarity of this 
condudl, the Indiana who ftood round her aft the time, 
that this frantic diftrefs was perforfining, .ponverled 
with great Indifference and jocularity, „ ' 

There is iipt a rtiore anciwii.cuftom haqded down to 
ns than that bf cuttinjj the. bi$y to exprefs grief and 
diftrefs of itiinij, *o<ib of laws delivered by 


fenlilile of their lofs t but two or three day^ after,- Mofes to the years before the Chri- 


they alfo begin to perform a part. The neartift rela-' 
tious take it in turn to afilime the drefs, and perfori) 
the ofii ces. 

The chief mourner carries in; fiia hat»,d a long flat 
(lick, the edge of which is fet W'ith fhark’s teeth'; aifd 
in a frenzy, which his grief is fuppofed to have in- 
fpi^ed, he runs at all he fees, and if any of them hap* 
pen to be overtaken,- hi ftrikes them moft unmerci¬ 
fully with his indented cudgri, which cannot fail to 
wound them in a dangerous manner. The proceflions 
continue at certain intervals for five moons; bpt are 
Iris and lefs frequent, by a gradual diminution,* as the 
-etid of that time approaches. When it is expired, 
what remains of thebods^is taken down from the bier;' 
and the bonej, having befen feraped and *wa(hed very 
clean, are buried, acc$;cduig to the rank.,of^(be perfon, 
eisber within or without a^orai. If thi dcceafed was 
an earce, or chief, his not buried with the reft 

•of bis bones, but is wrajiped up in fine cloth, and put 
in a kind of box inade for that purpofe, which is alfo 
placed in the rnorm- This cofiin is called ewharre no 
'it. orometuar, “ the Kbufe of a teacher, or roafter." 
After tills the mourning ceafes, except fome of the 
women continue to be really aiiiided at the lofs, and 
in that cafe they will fuddenly wound themfelves with 
the fhark’s'tooth wherever they happen, to be. The 
ceremdfeies, however, do not ccafe with the mourn¬ 
ing; for prayers arc ftill faid by the prieft, and offer¬ 
ings made at the morai. Some of the things, which 
from time to time are depofited there, are emblemati¬ 
cal : a young plantain is faid to reprefent the decea- 
fed, and a bunch of feathers the Xieity who is invo¬ 
ked. The prieft places himfelf overagrinft the fym- 
bol of the god, accompanied by Tome of tlic rela¬ 
tions, who are furniihed with a fmall offering ; be re¬ 
peats his orifon in a fet form, confiding of feparate 
sentences; at the fame time weaving the leaves of 
the cocoa-nut into different forms, which he after¬ 
wards depofits upon the ground where the bones have 
been interred: the .Deity is then addreflTed by a (brill 
fcrcech, which is ufed only upon that occafion. When 
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baidnefs betwcen’^taj^^tea.Jtbr the dead,” Dcut. xiv. 
fience it may be fui^fpi^d that this rite prevailed in 
Egypt, from whence t);e Jews dcri^d moft of thofe 
pivipcnfities which were inhibited by*their great legif- 
lator. We arc told lifcewife in the book of Kings/of 
the prietts of Baal wounding themfelves, after tliey 
had long waited in vain for the fupernatural interven¬ 
tion of their idol. D'Arvieux informs us, that the 
iTiodern Arabs retain the fame cuftoin, and that tlie 
part they chiefly wound is their arms. The diflerenec 
in the pradlice as now prevailing in Otaheitee and A- 
rabia feems to be, that in the firil none but the women 
make ufc of it, and in the latter it is confined to the 
men, and generally ufed to exprefs tlicir defperate paf. 
fiun fur fome favourite iniftrefg. 

The mourning which is worn here is an head tlrefs 
of feathers, the colour of which is confecrated to death, 
and a veil over the face. 'JTiis drefs is called cevu. 
The whole nation is faid to appear tlius on the de.itli 
of their king. The mourning for fathers is very long. 
The women mount fhr their hufbands, but not the liuf- 
bands for their wives. 

We fliall conclude this account of Otaheitee with 
the hiftory of Omai, or, as he is improperly called 0 - 
miah, who wiis brought over to England. He was a 
native of Ulietea, or Raietca ; and embarked at Ilua- 
hine with Captain Furneaux, on board the Adventure, 
in September 1773 » (Itips feparatlng in 

a ftorm on the coaft of New Zealand a few months 
afterwards, the voyage of the Adventure was brought 
to a much earlier coiiclufion than that of the Rcfulu. 
tion, for (he arrived at Spitheadthe 14 th of July fol¬ 
lowing. Tin's youth is faid to have had fome proper¬ 
ty in his native foil, of which he was diCpolfeired by 
the people of Bolabola: but he was nt^t one of the 
earees, or gentry of that country, but of the middling 
clafii of people. He was eniiiicnt neither fur figure, 
fhape, nor complexion ; bis colour being of a deep 
hue, refembling a towlow, or one of the common 
4 A people; 
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Otaheitce. people; and both Captain Cook and Mr Foriler agree 
*' ' in thinking him no proper fample of the inhabitants of 

thofe iflands, in refped of perfonal beauty. However, 
they are both of opinion, that the qualities of his 
heart and head refeinbled thofe of his countrymen iii 
general, and that no one of the natives would have 
given more general fatisfaClion hy his behaviour whilll 
lie remained in England. He is deferibed as polTelBng 
a good nnderilauding, quick parts, and honeft prin¬ 
ciples : not an extraordinary genius like Tupia j yet 
not at all deficient in intelligence, wliicb appears from 
bis knowledge of the game of chefs, in which he made 
an ainii/.ing prolicicney. His principal patrons, whilll 
in England, were, the Earl of Sandwich, Mr Banks, 
and Doftor Solaiulcr. His noble patron introduced 
him to his Majelly at Kew i and, during his Hay in 
England, he was carefled by many of the principal no¬ 
bility. He naturally imitated that, eafy and elegant 
politenels which is prevalent amonjf the great, and 
which is one of the ornaments of civitixed fociety. In¬ 
deed he adopted the manners, the occupation i, an^l 
amufeinents of his companions in general, and gave 
many proofs of a quick percf^t^Vod a lively fancy. 
He appfcars, however, to btVe been treated, whilll he 
rclided here, rather as a fafj^onable i«bibitioii, than 
as a rational being. Mo attetyi|on Jeeihs to have been 
paid to the ciiilcliliig his miiiiJ iifilTi ufeful knowledge, 
fuch as might have rendered him a valuable, acquifltion 
to his country on Ilia return thither ; no means were 
ufed to intlnift him in agriculture, or any mechanical 
art or ufeful manufafture; and, above all, to polfefs 
him with a moral fenfe ; to teach him the exalted ideas 
of virtue, and the fubliine principles of revealed reli- 
gion. After a Hay of two years in England, and ha¬ 
ving been inocukated for the fmall-pox, he embarked 
with Captain Cook, on board the Refolution,' on bis 
return home, loaded with a profufion of prefents. At 
parting with his fnenda here, his tears flowed plenti¬ 
fully, and his whole behaviour befpoke him to be fin- 
ccvily aifcifleJ at the fepaiation : but though he lived 
ill the midil of amufements during his ■.elidence in 
England, his return’to his native country was always 
ill his thoughts ; an<l though he was not impatient to 
go, he e,<prtfled a fatiofaction as the time of his return 

approaclied. 

buch is the account of this people which our limits 
permit us to give. In tlie hillory of mankind It is not 
without impoi tance ; and in the hands of the philofo- 
pher, the inoraliH, or the divine, it may be ufeful. The 
fuhjtOl, btcaufe but new, has been much agitated, and 
is pretty generally known. Such of our readers as 
make men and manners their peculiar Hudy, will be 
anxious for further information ; we muft refer them, 
however, to thofe authors who have written particularly 
and coploully on the fubjee't. Cook and other voyagers 
of eminence will at Icall command attention. We may 
juft remark, that there muft furely be fomething ex¬ 
tremely fafeinating in the perfons, manners, or cuf- 
toms of the inhabitants, or in the foil and appearance of 
the country, that could tempt the greater part of a 
fliip’s crew to refill authority, and forcibly to return 
to Otaheitee; yet fuch we know was the cafe: and 
the fulFerings of the commander, and thofe who re- 
fufeil to join in this vile confpivacy, and who were 


therefore expofed in an open boat, were indeed flidck- OtaJsia 
ing. An account of it has been lately publilhed. 11 '. ' 

OTALGIA, the Ear-ach, in medicine. See there 0‘hmcl. ^ 
n-8o. and 364. 

OTELANDS, or Oatuands, in England, in the 
county of Surry, near Weybridge, was formerly a royal 
palace, wherein Henry duke of Gloucefter, third fon to. ' 

King Charles I. was boni^ apd had a deer-park, wiiich 
in the late civil ware was by. the parliamentarians' laid 
open, and the houfc demoKIhed. In 1673 there was 
a brick-wall remaining, which encompalTed ten acres; 
but there were then Imall traces of the chief pile, be- 
fides the gardener’s lodge, wherein, was the iilk-wurpi 
room raifed by King James l.’s queen. It is now a 
molt magnificent building, and cuinmands a moll ex- 
tenfive profpeil, which words cannot deferibe. In the 
park there was a paddock, where Queen.Elizabeth 
ufcJ to llioot with a crofs bow. It is now the property 
of his royal higlinefs the Duke of York,'who purcha- 
fed it for 43,rool. of the Duke of Mewcaftle, 1789, 

OTFORD, in England’, in the county of Kent, by 
the Dareut, atihe bottom of a hill. In 793 there vvas 
a battle at this pl^cc, between tlie two Saxoii kings, Of- 
•;fa of Mercia and Alrickof Kent, who was killed by Of- 
'fa ; and another in 1016, wherein the Danilh king Ca- 
nirte was routed by King Edmund Iroiifide. The faid 
Offa, to atone for the blood he had Ihcd in that battle, 
firft gave this place to Ghritt-churcli, Canterbury (as 
the deed fays) in pafeva^rcorum, “ for the fupport of 
the archbilhop’s hogs and fo it remained in the 
arehbilhOp’s liberty, till exchanged with King Henry 
VIII. for other lauds. ’Fhcrc ’v^ a founded 

at the Ryehoufe in this parilli. "nie was once 

a chapel to Shoreham. . '3^- 

OTHNIEL* in facred hillory, the%>n.of Kchaz^ 
of the tribe of Judah, Wc arc told (Jolh. xv, 
that Otlmiel was hipther to Calebi and (Judgesi. tji) 
it is expre% faid,\jiat he was Caleb's younger bro- ' 
tber. "rh^ are, however, fome difficaltics in this v 
for if Caleb ,*nd Othniel li^ been brothers, the latter ^ 
could not have married hiainiece Achfab the daughter 
of Caleb. Secondly, the'’fcripture never aifigns to 
Caleb and Othniel the fame father it always names 
Kenas .as father to Othniel, and 'Jcphunneh as the fa¬ 
ther i>f Caleb. Laftly, Caleb muft.be much olderthan 
Othniel, fmee he gave Othniel his daughter Achfah 
in marriage. Thus it feems much better to fuppofe 
Kenaz and Jephunneh to be two brothers, and that 
Othniel and Caleb were coufin.gcrmans, and in this 
fenfe to be nearly related, or brothers according to 
the language of feripture. Thus Achfah bemg but 
fecond coufm in refpe£l of Othniel, he might marry 
her without doing any thing contrary to the. letter of 
the law. 

- Caleb having received his portion in the monntains. 
of Judah, in the midft of a country that was polfeiTed 
by giants of the race of Anak, after be Itad taken 
the city of Hebron, he advances towards Debir, other- 
wife called Kinaihjipier, and declares that he would 
give his daughter Achfah in marriage to him that 
ihould take Kirjath-fepher. Othniel took it, and had 
Achfah to wife. 

After the death of Jolhua, the lifaelitcs not giving 
tlicmfelvcs the trouble to exterminate thu Canaanltea 

that 
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t)th9. t}tat v/ere ihcn in the land, and not haring continued 
' in their fidelity to the Lord, he delivered them over to 
Chuflian-rufiiathaim king of Mefopotamia (Judges in. 

See.), to whom they continued in fubjcAioii for 
eight years, 'fhen they cried to the Lord, who raifed 
them up a deliverer in the perfon of Othnicl the fon 
of Kena/., who was filled with the fpirit of God, and 
judged Ifracl. He came into the field, and gave battle 
to Chuftian-rulhathaim, beat him, and delivered Ifrael 
in the year of the and tlie country was 

at reft for 40 years, Othnicl died j but the 

precife year of his death i#,'not known, 

OTHO (M. iSalvius), a Roman emperor, horn 
A. D. 32, of a family defeended from the ancient 
kings of Etruria, He was among the number of 
Nero's favourites, and accordingly was raifed to the 
highelt offices of the ftate, and made governor of Pan- 
uonia by the intcreft of Seneca, who wifhed to remove 
him from Rome, lell Nero’s love f«>r Pop]>a:a fhonld 
prove his ruin. After Nero's death Otho concllintcd 
the favour of Calba the uew emperor; but wlien he 
did not gain his point, and when Galba refnfed to 
adopt him as his fucccflbr, he rcfolved to make himfel^ 
abfolutc, without any reg.ard to the age or dignity of; 
In’s friend, *The great debts which he had contra6t$;(f 
encouraged his avarice ; and he procured the afTaffiiik- 
lion of Galba, and made himfelf emperor. He was 
acknowledged by the Senate aiid the Roman people'; 
hut the fndJen revolt of VitelHus in Germany rendered 
his iitimtion very precarious, and it was inutually re- 
folved that their rcfpediye right to the empire fhojdd 
be decidei^'^Y arm^, Ot%o obtained, three viftories, 
hut in ageut^I engagement near Brixellum his forces 
were dffeatedi and he ilatocd himfelf When all hopes 
of.fuccefs had vanifiied, Thi.s happmicd .nbout the 
37(h year, of his age, after a reign of about three 
lUonths, It has been juflly -obf^ved, that the laft 
njotnents of Otho's life were thbre of, 4 philofopher. 
He comforted his foldicrs who lainentcB his fortune, 
and he .expreffed his coVcth for their fafety when 
they earneftty foIicited’W pay him the laft friendly 
offices Jjefore be ftabbed himfelf; and he obferved, 
that it was better .that one man fliould die. than lliat 
all Ihould be inyoilved in ruin on account of his oblU< 
iiBct'. His nephew was much afiefted and feared 
exceedingly the anger and haughtinefs of the conque¬ 
ror ; but Otho cpmfbrted him, and obfervfcd, that Vi- 
tellius would be kind and affedtionate to the friends 
and relations of Otho, fince Otho was not alhained to 
fay, that in the time of their greateft enmity the mo- 
ther of Vitellius'had received every friendly treatment 
from his hands. He alfo burnt the letters which, 
falling into the hands of Vitelllus, might provoke his 
refentment againft thofe who had favoured the caufe 
of an unfortunate general. Thefe noble and humane 
fentiments in a man who was the afTociate of Nero's 
fhameful picafures, and who had ■ftained his hand in 
the blood" of his mailer, have appeared to fome won¬ 
derful, and have paifed for the features of policy, and 
nut of a naturally virtupua and benevolent heart. His 
father was a favourite of Claudius. 

Otho, a tribune of the people, who, in Cicero's 
confulfiu'p, made a regulation to permit the Roman 
knights at public Ipcdlacles to have the 14 firft rows 


hfter the fonts of the fenators. This was oppofed with Otha 
virulence by fome, but Cicero ably defend^ it, &c. «j, *! j 

Otho (Veniusl, a very celebrated Dutch painter. ^ O* 
He was defeeuded of a confiderable family in Leyden, 
and was born in He was carefully educated by 

his parents in the belles leitres, and at the fame time 
learned to defign of Ifaac Nicholas. He was but 15 
when the civil wars obliged him to leave his connti-y. 

He retired to Liege, finiffied his lludies, and there 
gave the firft proof's of the excellence of his mind. 

He was well known to Cardinal Gruuibcck, who gave 
him letters of recommendation when he went to Rome, 
where he was entertained by Cardinal M.idncelo. 

His genius was fo adllve, iliat he applied himrelf to 
lihili'fophy, poeti-y, mathematics, and painting, all at 
once. He became a great proficient in difigning un¬ 
der I'rederico Zucheru. He acquired an esccllencc 
in all the parts of painting, efpeclally in the know- 
ledge of the claro-obfciiro ; by which lueaus he came 
to be accounted one of the moil ingenious-nien of his 
age. He lived at Rome fevcu years, during which 
lime he performed fevcral rare pieces; and then paf- 
fmg into Germatrjr|.,^tSfa8 received into the fei vice of 
the emperor. .the duke of Bavaria and the 

ele^or of Cologne employed him ; but all the advan¬ 
tages he got fi^Kl of foreign princes ehuld 

not detain him He had a di-fire to retnni into 

the Low Countries, of which Alexander Fanicfe, 
prince of Parma, was then governor. He drew the 
prince’s pifture, armed cap-a-pee, which coiifiimed Ida 
reputation in the Netherlands. After the dcalli of 
that prince, Venius returned to Antwerp, wlieie he 
adorned the principal churches with his paintings. 

The archduke Albert, who fueeceded the priuee of 
Parma in the government of the Low CoiiiUrics> fent 
for him to Brufl'els, and made him inufter of the mint ; 
a place which occupied much of his time, t ct he foiiiid 
fume time for the exerclfc of liia jinifcflioii. He diew 
the archduke and the Infanta liabella's poifrails .it 
large, which were fent to James I. of Great Britain ; 
aad, to fhow his knowledge of polite learning likewife, 
he publifhed fevcral treatifes, which bcctnbcllinu d with 
cuts of his own defigning. Louis 111 . made him very 
great offersto tempt him into his ferviccj hut he would 
never leave his own country, fatisfying hiiiifilf vi ith 
the charafler and employments he held theie. He 
was the firft, after Polydore Caravaggio, who redtiecd 
the claro-obfcuro to a principle of the .irt of painting. 

Rubens perfefted what he began, and tiic whole 
Flemifh fchool learned it off him. Venius died at 
Bruffels, 1634, in his 7Sth year. He had two bro¬ 
thers, Gilbert, who was a graver, and Peter a painter. 

He had alfo the honour of breeding up the faniou.s 
Rubens in his art. 

OTHONNA, in botany: \ genus of the poly- 
gamia neceffaria order, belonging to the fyngenefia 
clafs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
under the 49th order, Compojiu, The rt*ce'ptacle is 
naked; there is almuft no papus; the calyx is mono- 
phyllous,, multifid, and nearly cylindrical. 

OTHRYADES, one of the 30;. Spartans who 
fought againft 300 Arrives, when tliofe two nations 
difputcd their refpciJlive right to Thyreata. Two 
Argives, Alcinorand Cronins, and Othryades, furvived 
4 A z the 
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tlie battle. The Argtves 
news of their TiSory ; but Othryadcs, who had been 
reckoned among the number of the flain on account 
of his wounds, recovered himfclf, and carried fomc of 
the fpuils of which he had ftripped the Argivcs into 
the camp of his countrymen; and after he had raifed a 
trophy, and had written with his own blood the word 
viei on his (hicld, he killed birofelf, unable or unwilling 
to furvive the death of his countrymen. 

OTIS, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of gralla-. There arc four fjm-cies, prin¬ 
cipal!) diftiiiguiflied by their colour. One of the 
fpt'cics, the tarda, or buflard, is the largcll of the 
Britilh land-fowl; the male .at a medium weighing 
2 7 pounds ; there are inftances of fome very old ones 
weighing 27 ; The breadth nine feet; the length 
near four. Bcfides the li/.e and difference of colour, 
the male is dittinguifhed from the female by a tuft of 
feathers about five inches long on each fide of the 
lower mandible. , Its head and neck arc alh.coloured ; 
the back is barred tranfverfely with black and bright 
ruft colour : the greater quill-feathers are black : the 
belly white : the tail is marhe4-.-^b ..broad red and 
black bars, and corififts of twenty fcifthers : the legs 
dufley. 

The female is about half the df the male ; the 
crown of the head is of a deep orange,Traverfed with 
black lines ; the rell of the hcail « brown. The 
lower part of the fore-fide of the neck is afh coloured ; 
in other refpefts it refemblcs the male, only the colours 
of the back and wings are far more dull. 

Thefc birds iubabit moll of the opert countries of 
the fouth and call parts of this ifland, from Dorfet- 
Ihirc, 33 far as tlic Wolds in Yorkfliire. They arc 
exceeding fhy, and difficult to be fliot; run very fad, 
and when on the wing can fly, though (lowly, many 
miles without reiling. It is laid that they lake flight 
with difllciilly, and are fometimes run down with 
greyhounds. They keep near their old haunts, feldotn 
uandering above 20 or 30 miles. Their food is corn 
and other vegetables, and thole large earth-worms that 
appear in great quantities on the ddwns befoie fun. 
riling in the fummer. Thefe are replete with moifture, 
anfwcr the purpofe of liquids, and enable them to live¬ 
long without drinking on thofe extensive and dry 
traAs. Belldes this, nature hath given the males an 
admirable magaxine for their fccurity againft. drought,, 
being a pouch, whofe entrance lies immediately tinder 
the tongue, and which is capable of holding near feven 

? uai ts; and this they probably fill with' water to 
npply the hen when fitting, or the young before they 
can fly. Buftards lay only two eggs, of the fize of 
tliofe of a goofe, ©f a pale olive-brown, m|irked with 
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went home to carry the This manor Va* given by Athclftan to the fee of York, 

whofe archbifhop had a palace here, with feveral cxtcn- 
five privileges. There is a free grammar-fchuol in this 
place, founded by Mr Cave, 1611, called Prince Hen- 
ry's School. In 1673, '1 fuffered much by an inunda- 
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tion} which carried away fevcral bridges, mills, &c. 
as well as much corn, &e. 

OTODINI, ancient Britons,feated,ns Tome fu|^ofe, 
to the north call of the Brigantes, in the countries now 
called Northumberland, Merife knd the Lutinans. As * 
the Otodini are not mcnt'iqwd^ any of the Roman hif-/f,#,y^ 
torians, but only by Ptolemy, it is nncertaiii whethirtH^. Gr, 
they formed a didinA independent (late, or were united Jirit, voJ, r 
with the Brigantes. They were, however a confi-P- 
dcrablc people, and poflefied a long trad of the fea- 
coall, from the river Tine to the Frith of Forth. 

I'heir name is derived by Baxter from the old Britilh 
words Ot o d'meu, which fignify “ a high and rocky 
(hore 5” deferiptive enough of their country. They 
were probably reduced by Agricola at tlm time time 
with their more powerful neighbours the Brigantes ; 
but as they lived without the wall of Severus, they 
were, like the reft of the MsBBtae, engaged in frequent 
revolts. In the moll perfed Hate of the Roman 
government in this ifland, the country .of the Otodini 
made a part of the Roman province called Valentia; 
which comprehended all that large trad between the 
two walls. As this province was never long together 
in the peaceable polfeffion qj^. the Romans, they had 
but few nations in the couwtMvof the except 

thofe on the line of the Severus. , 

Various authors have Strived the naB»-'d 5 ^i^i&.., 
people In various ways, and it is very diffe)feT|^^^|^- 
led ; and various opinions llQl feem to be 
among the learned refpeding their real 
it is even doubtful w'hethcr their-country 
land or in Scotland. The celebrated 
Hathomdeti contends for tl^e l^ter. , « . , 

OTRANTO, or Tersa D’OraAMto, 

Italy in the kingdom of Naples t'bouiided 
by the Terra di Bari and bythe gulph of Venice, on. 
the call by the fame gulph, and on the- fouth and 
well by a great bay which is between that and the Ba- 
filicata. It is a mountainous country, abounding .in, 

Hgs, olives, and wine. It is often viiited by locofts, 
and by At^rine pirX^es, who carry olf all the people 
they can' catch into flavery. But to keep them 
there are a great many forts oii the coafts. 

Otranto, a city of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and capital of the province of the fame name,, 
with a commodious harbour, ah archbilhop^s fee, and 
a Rrong citadel, where the archbilhop relides. Mr 
Swinburne • gives this account of it i “ It is ffays heV,, . 



fpots of a dark colour; the make no neft, only ferape. «,fmall, (lands on a hill, and contains only 3060 Inlhiht- f.gi0 
a hole in tbe ground. In autumn ,they are (in Wilt- ’ ' ‘ ^ ^ 

/hire) generally found in large turnip-fields near the 
Downs, and in flocks of 30 or more. 

OTLEY, a town of England, in the Well Riding 
of Yorkfliire, under a cliff called Chcnin, on the fouth 


fide of the river Wherfe. 'I’he adjacent parts arc 
reckoned the moll delightful in England, Its cniirch 
has lately been elegantly fitted up, in which are feyc- 
ral good bid monuments. The ad|accnt country is 
inffptOved, and from the Chevm is a moil beau¬ 
tiful view of an extenfive fcope of undeferibed manfions. 


tanta. Its little harbour is not fo bad .butmight SieWrf, 
induce more people to fettle here, as' ^ ^ort w thc^ol. * 
coaft lies fo convenient for traffic wifk.Gr^||^ ' The 
Adriatic gulph is here but 60 miles yiTde«"^*$'sclimbed 
to the top of a .tower, to get a fight bf.th|^ Acracerau- 
nian mountains'; but a vapour hanging over the fea, 
along the horizon, hM them from my view: in a clear 
morniug, their fnowy tops are faid to be very vifible. 

The cathedral of Otranto is Gothic, and, according to, 
the Puglian falhion, has its fubterraneous fanfliiary. 

The columns are of beautiful marble and granite; 

the 
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. Otranto the pavement a nide fpecies of mofalc, commonly 
II called Saracenic t As it is to be met with in all churches 
Ottery by the Norman kings of Sicily, the artifts 

’ ~ ' who laid it were probably Saracens, or at lead Greeks, 
their fcholars. Thefc molaics ai-e compofed of pieces 
of porphyry, ferpenlinc, and cubes of gilt glafs,— 
difpofed in ftars, circles, or chequers. The compart¬ 
ments of the ftalls are bordered with them; and the 
ftnall twitted columns, which fupport the pulpits and 
canopies, arc ornamented wkh a fptral llripe of the 
fame work. It is a pity lo much durability, compaft- 
nefs, and beauty of materials, (hould have been laviflt* 
ed on fuch barbarous defigns. Otranto was a Roman 
colony, as is certified by an infeription, almoft the on¬ 
ly monument of antiquity left there ( a ). In the i oth 
century it was made an archbifliop’s fee. In 1480, 
Laurence de Medici, to deliver himfclf from tl»e at¬ 
tacks of the king of Naples, perfiiaded Mahomet II. 
to invade the realm ; and Otranto was the unfortunate 
place where the Turks landed. It was invefted, llorm- 
cd, and pillaged. Its prelate was flain at the door of 
his church ; 800 principal citir.cBs dragged out of the 
gates and butchered ; their bodies left 12 months un* 
buried, till the duke of Calabria retook the city, and 
Committed them to hallovwd earth. About 100 years 
after, a devout perfon affirmed, that ihefe bones had 
appeared to him in a dream ; and, upon tlw ftrength 
of his vifxm, they became, ,for the vulgar, objeAs of 
almoft equal veneration whhl^ rclicks of the primitive 
martyrs.'* , 

OTRICOLl, a fmall toWh of Italy, m the ecclefia- 
ftic ftate, and m the duchy of Spsdeto, in E. Long, j 3. 
15. N. Lat. '42. 2 t. fitnated on a rifing ground on the 
frontieca of the patrimony of St PetiT. From this 
town is fecn a fine plain, and fome of?th}; windings of 
the famous river Tiber. The ruinfc.tfelt are fcattered 
here and there at the entrance of the |da)n, defending 
from Qtfricoli, are thought to be the remains of 
ancient Otricnlum > they cttnfift of fome fliapelefs frag¬ 
ments of columns, comrcjtjg and other piecoaof marble. 
In the middle of the gtes^rcet of Otricoli, there is 
a marble pcdeftal, upon which you fee an infeription, 
Ihowiflg they had ereAed a ttatue to Julia Lucilla, 
who had built public baths at Otricoli at her own ex- 
pcnce. 

OTTER, in zoology. Sec Mustela. 

OrreR nf Ro/rs. See Roses. 

OTTERBURN, in England, in the county of Nor- 
rhumberland, near EUefdon. It was the field of battle 
between the Englifti and Scots in 1388, wherein Hen¬ 
ry Percy, called Hotfpur, was taken prifoner, and Dou¬ 
glas the Scotch general was killed. On this battle was 
founded the delightful old ballad of Chevy chaife; the 
village being fituated by the river Rhead, on the fouth 
fide of the Cheviot hills. The entrenchments arc ftill 
vifiblc; and a number of tumuli fcattered over the ad¬ 
jacent ground mark to future ages the fiaoghter made 
there. 

OTTERY, St Mary’s, a market town in Devon- 
fhire, fituated 159 miles weft of London, and to miles 
call of Exeter. Its market is on Tuefdays, and it has 


two fairs. The church is very ancient, and fomewhat Otway, 
refcinblcs a cathedral. tV. very extenlive woollen manu- ' 
factory was lately ettublilhcd here by Sir Geo. Yonge 
and Sir John Diintzc, bans. It has no corporation. 

It derived its name, as fome fuppofe, from the river 
Otter, and that from the otitrs fin-merly found in it. 

This town was given by king Edw'ard the Coiiftirof 
to the church of St Mary at Ruen in Normandy; but 
was afterwards bought by Grantlifon hilhop of Exe. 
ter ; who made of it a quarter college in lo Ed¬ 
ward III. and therein placed fecular priefts, with 
other minitters, to whom he gave the whole manor, 
putilh, tytlu's, fines, fpiiitual profits, kc. which a- 
muunted to L. 304 : 2 : 10 yearly. 

OTWAY (Thomas), an eminent tragic poet, was 
the foil of Mr Hninjihty' Otway, redlorof Wolbeding 
in Siifllx ; and was born at Trotlin in that county 
on the 3d of March He was educated at Ox- 

ford ; when, leaving the univerlity without-a degree, 
he retired to I.ondon, whcic lie commenced jilayer, 
but with indifferent fuccefs. However, the fprightli- 
nefs of his converfation gained him the favour of 
Charles Fitz Gharlesearl of I’lymouth, who procured 
him a coronet’s conitriiBion in one of the new-raifed re¬ 
giments tent into Flanders ; but he returned from 
thence in veiy needfitous circnmftances, and ajqdied 
himfclf again to writing for the ttage. In comedj he 
has been deemed too licentious; which, liowever, was 
no great objcdlioii to his pieces in the protti'iate days 
of Charles 11 . But, in tragedy, few Englilh poets 
have ever equalled him ; and perhaps none tvi-r ex¬ 
celled him in touching the pafiion.s, particularly the 
tender paffion. There is generally fomething familiar 
and dotncilic in the fable of his tragedies, and there is. 

ani.nzing energy in his expreflion_TIte htari tb.at 

doth not melt at the diftreill's of his Orphan imitt be 
hard indeed.' But though Otway jioffeifed in fo emi- 
nent a degree the rare talent of writing to the he.-irt, 
yet he was not very favourably regarded by fome of 
his cotemporary poets, nor was he always fuecefsful in 
his dramatic compolitions. After ex]>erlcncing many 
Tcvcrfes of fortune in regard to his cireumttances, but 
generally ebanging for the woife, he at lull died 
wretcliedly in a public houfe on Tower hill; whither, 
it is fuppofed, he had retired, in order to avoid tin- 
prcifure of his Creditors. Some have faid, that down¬ 
right hunger compelling him to fall too eagerly on a 
piece of bread, of which he had been for fome time in 
want, the firil mouthful choaked him, and inftautly 
put a period to his days. Dr Johnfon gives this ac¬ 
count of the matter ; “ He died in a manner which I 
am unwilling to mention. Having been compelled by 
his neceflities to contract debts, and hunted, as is fup¬ 
pofed, by the terriers of the law, he retired to a pub- 
lic-houfe on Tower hill, where he died of want; or, 
as it is related by one of his biographers, by fwallow- 
ing, after a long faff, a piece of bread which charity 
had fiipplicd He went out, as is reported, almoft 
naked, in the rage of hanger, and finding a gentleman 
In a neighbouring coffec-houfe,. allied him for a ftiil- 
ling. The gentleman gave him a guinea; and Ot¬ 
way 


(a J “ Num. Hydr.—J£R Caput barb. & laureat. taponiinun. — Tridens, cum duobus delphinibus.” 
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0*al way going away bought a roll, and was choaked with 

II the firtl mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true ; hut 

. “ ^ ** that indigence, and its concomitants, foriow and dc- 

fpondency, brought him to the grave, has never been 

Johnfoii fpeaks of him In nearly thefe terms : Ot¬ 
way hiul not much cultivated verfilication, nor much 
replcnillicd his mind with general knowledge. His 
principal power was in moving the paflions, to which 
Drydcn in his latter years left an iliuilrious tclllmoiiy. 
He appears, hy fome of his verfes, to have been a zea¬ 
lous royalill; and had what was in ihofe times the 
common reward of loyally ; he lived and died ne- 
glerfed—Ilis dretmaiic iviitings are nine in iiuinber^ 
the tnofl. adnrired of which are, ’The'Orphant and /V- 
ntet J'nfiTirJ. He had alfo made fome tranllatiuns, 
and wrote feveral mifcellaneous poems. His whole 
woiks are printed in two pocket volumes. He wrote 
four ads-i)! a play w'hich are loll. 

OVs\L, an eiblong curvilinear figure, otherwife 
called tUipfu. (Sec liLtiPSis). However, the pro- 
jKT oval, or egg fhape, difl'eis confiderab'y from that 
of the elliplis, being an irregular figure, iian-owcr at 
one end than at another: whereas the ellipfis or ma¬ 
thematical oval, is equally broad at each end: though 
it muft be owned, liiefe two are commonly confound¬ 
ed together; even geometricians calling the oval a 
fulft ellipfi. 

OVARY, in anatomy, that part of a female animal 
wlicreiii the ova or eggs are formed or lodged. See 
Anaiomy, n** loff. p. 740. 

OVARIUM, ill botany, a name by wdiich botaniils 
wlio are fond of ailimilaling the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms have dillinguifiicd the germen or feed bud, 
as containing the rudiments of the future feed. 

OVATION, in the Roman antiquity, a lelTer tri- 
iiuipti, ; ed to commaudeis for vidorieswon with¬ 
out the fliilion of blood ; or for defeating a mean and 
juconfiderablc enemy. The fhow generally began at 
the yMbaiiian mountain, whence the general with his 
leti.uie made his entry into the city on foot, with 
many flutes or pipes founding in concert as he palfed 
along, and wearing a garland or myrtle as a token of 
peace. The term ovaiioii, according to Servlus, is 
derived from vris, a “ flieep bccaufe on this uecafioii 
the conqueror facrifleed a flieep, as in triumph lie fa- 
crificed a bull. 'I'lie fenatc, knights, and principal 
plebeians, alTifted at the proceffiou ; which eoiicluded 
at tJie Capitol, where i-ams were facrificed to Jupiter. 
The lirif ovation was granted to Publius I’olthuinius 
the coiiful, for his vidlorj over the Sabines in the 253d 
) car of Rome. 

OUDENARDF, a rich and flroug town of the 
Aullrian Netherlands, in the t ’.ovincc of Plasiders, in 
E, Lung. 3. 30. N. Lai, 50. 1,4. fifteen miles fouth of 
Ghent, and cightten from Tournity. It is a la .,e 
■well fortified, town, having a very confiderable fort in 
the middle of it, fituated on the river Scheldt, which 
divides it into tw'o parts. It is almoll encompafled by 
meadows, only there is a hill which commands it on 
the fouth fide. The buildings are pretty good, and 
the ftreets wide and handfome. The market-jilace is 
adorned with a beautiful town-houfe, and a fine large 
fbnntain; ^I’here are feveral good ehurches and niu- 
nalterics well worthy of the notice of travellers. ’J’iic 


town has a very flourifliing trade in fine linen and ta- OudrJ. 
peltry, and is the capital of a catlellany, which contains Overall. 
33 villages. The bVencli laid liege to it in 1708, ' • 

which, brought on an obllinute engagement, wherein 
they w’ere defeated hy the allies under the command 
of the duke of Marlborough. -It washefieged by the 
French again in 1744-, and taken in a few days ; but 
thev reftored it at the laft general peace, 

OUHRl (Jean BaptifteJ, a painter, was bom at 
Paris, and died there May i. 1795, aged about 74. 

He acquired the principles of his art under the cele¬ 
brated Largillicres; and from this matter he had thofc 
fure principles of colouring which he communicated 
at a nu eting of the academy of painting, of which he 
was a member, and one of tbe profelforH. Oudri’s 
fuperiur tulcitt fur painting animals is well known: his 
compciltiuns of this kind are full of truth, and are 
admiiMhly handled. I’he Fables of la Fontaine have 
been engraved in 4 -vols folio from his etchings } but 
tlujfe wlio finiflied them poflelled not equal abilities. 

He painted It-veral hunting-pieces for the king, which 
adorn fome of the royal cattles, among others that of 
La Meiile. Oiidri was fo well acquainted with the 
magic of his art, that he frequently pleafed himfelf 
with painting white ohjeCls on whiti. grounds; and 
thefc pi6lures have a good cfFcA. He would likewife 
have fuccceded in hiilory-painting, as we may cafily 
infer from feveral pieces which do him honour. He 
fuperintended llie manuft^ory of I'icaiivais, where 
pieces of lapellry were produced equally brilliant with 
the piftnres which had ferved for their model. The 
king gave him a penfion, and :ipartments in the 
I.ouvre. 

OVERALL (John), a celebrated Englifh 
was born in 1559; and, after a proper foundatioilt m 
grammar learning, was fent to St John’s college, -Cain* 
bridge, and was elecfled a fcholar of that fociety: but 
afterwards removing to Trinity, was chofen fellow of 
that college. In 1396 he was made regius profeflur 
of divinity, when he took .the degree of D. H- and 
about the fame time was defied mailer of Catherine- 
liall. In 1601 he was raffed to the deanery of St 
Paul’s, l.c»ndon, by the recommendation of his patron 
Sir Fulk Greville, and Queen Elifabeth; and in the 
bei imiiug.of King James’s reign, he was chofen pro¬ 
locutor of the lower houfe of convocation. In 1612 
he w'as appointed one of the firft governors of the 
Cbartcr-houfe hofpital, then juft founded by ThfWnas 
Sutton, Efq. In Apiil 1614 he was made bifliop of 
Litchfield and Coventry ; and in 1618 he was tranf- 
lated to Norwich, .where he died in May 1619, aged, 
as It is reported, 60 years He was buried in that 
cathedral, where he lay unnoticed and forgotten till 
fome time after the rettoratitm of Charles II. when 
Cufin, hifliop of Durham, who had been his fecretary, 
crefled a monument in 1669, with a Latin infcrip- 
tion, in which he is faid to be, “ Vir luidequaque duc- 
tiflllnins, et omni encoinio major.” 

Wood obferves, that he had the charaAer of being 
the heft fcholattic divine iu England; and Cofiu, who 
pet haps may be thought to rival him in that len t of 
learning, calls himfelf his fcholar, and abfolutcly fays 
that he derived all his knowledge from -him. He 
is alfo celebrated by Smith for his diftinguiflted v/if- 
doin, erudition, and piety. In the controverfy which 
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OwfaJl, in In's time divided the reformed churches #hout pre- 
Oveihu y. fjeft,•nation and grace, he held a middle opinion, in- 
' dining perhaps to Armiaianifm, He feems indeed to 
have paved the way for the reception of that doftrinc 
in England, where it was gerieritlly embraced a few 
years afterwards, chiefly by the authority and influ¬ 
ence of Archbilhop Laud. Overall cultivated a parti¬ 
cular friciidihip with Gerard Vofllus and Orotius; and' 
was much grieved to fee the love of peace, and the 
projeAs of this laft great man to obtain it, fo ill repaid. 
He laboured heartfly hirafelf to fettle the (hffcrences 
in Holland, upon what is known by the name of the 
^Inquartieular eontroverfy ; as appears in part by his 
letters to the two learned correfpondents juft mention¬ 
ed, fome of which are printed in the Epijhlx pr.^Jlan- 
tium virorum. See, 

The biihop is known in England chiefly by his 
Convocation Booi, of which Bilhop Burnet gives tlic 
following account; “ This book was wrote on the 
fnbjeA of government, the divine inttitution of which 
was very pofitiyely afferted. It was read in convoca¬ 
tion, and pafled by that body, in order to the publilh- 
ing of it; in oppoiltion to the principles laid down in 
the famous book of Parfons the Jefuit, publiflicd un¬ 
der tlK* name of Dolcman. But King James did not 
like a convocafion entering into fuch a theory of po¬ 
litics ; fo he difcoiaagcd the printing of it, efpeclally 
finee, in order to jidtify the owning rtf the United 
Provinces, who had lately thrown off the bpanifh 
yoke, to be a lawful goverilitiCHt, it was laid down, 
that when a change of government was brought to a 
thorough fettlcinciit, it was then to be owned und fub- 
ihittecl to as a work of the providence of God- Here 
it flept, till Archbilhop 8-ancroft, wlio had got the 
book into his own hands, and not obfersing the laft 
mentioned paffage in It, refolved to publilli it in the 
beginning of King William’s reign, as an authentic 
'declaration the church of England had made in the 
point of non refiftanec. Accordingly it was publilli- 
ed in ^to, as well as licenfed, by liiin, a very few days 
before he w'as, under fo(peniioiij for not-taking the 
oaths.” / .. 

OVERBURY (Sir Thomas), a learned and worthy 
Englilh gentleman, was born in 1581 ; and Itudied at 
Queen’s college, Oxford, after which he removed to 
the Middle-Temple, London. He afterwards travelled 
for fome time, and returned a moil accompliihed per- 
font when he contraAed an intimate acquaintance 
svith’ Sir Robert Carr, knight of the Bath, who be¬ 
ing foon after taken into his majefty's favour, had Mr 
Overbury knighted at Greenwich. Sir Thomas per¬ 
ceiving the familiarity which fubfifted between his 
patron Carr, now made vifeount Rochefter,, and the 
lady Frances, the wife of Robert earl of Eifex, was fo 
much difpleafed at it, that lie endeavoured to dilTuade 
him from keeping her company, and from proceeding 
in the bafe defign he had formed of having her firlt 
divorced from her hutband, and then marrying her. 
't he vifeount, refenting this boncll advice, told what 
he had fat'd to the lady, who was as remarkable for 
her wickednefs as for her beauty ; on which they im¬ 
mediately refolved on his deftniAion. About this 
time, the king wanting to fend an ambaifador abroad, 
the vifeount recommended Sir Thom’as Overbury. 
His majeily approving the choice, the vifeount im¬ 


parted the king’s intentions to Sir Thomas; hut, Overbury 
under a treacherous fliow of friendfliip, diffuaded him 
from aeeepting of that employment, as it might bin- 
der him from a better way of advancement j proini- ^ ‘ 
fmg that he would prevent his majeily from being dif¬ 
pleafed at hii refufal. The vifeount then went to the 
king, and artfully incenling his majeily againft Sir 
Thomas foV refuflng to obey his commands, that gen¬ 
tleman was committed to the Tower for his contempt, 
on llic 2ift of April 1613, where he continued till he 
was difpatched by poifoii on the r5th of September 
following, and his body was interred In the Tower- 
chapel the fame day. About' two years after, the 
whole contrivance of his death was difcovered. On 
this U’vcral peri'ons were condemned and executed; 
but though Carr, earl of Somerfet, and the lady 
Frances his countels, were condemned to death for 
contriving the murder, and hiring the perforis who 
were coueenicd in it, the king only baiiilhed them 
from court, and afterwards paidoned tliem. Sir I’lio- 
mas Overhury wrote feveral poems, &.c. and'an account 
of his travels. 

His charaAer is reprefented by an hiilorian of thofe 
times; who, after relating the occafioii and circuin- 
ftances of his death! proceeds in tlie following terms; 

“ In this manner fell Sir Tliomas Overhury, worthy 
of a longer life and a better fate; and, if 1 may com¬ 
pare private meii with priiiceii, like Gernianicus Cx- 
far, both by poifon procured by the malice of a wo¬ 
man, both about the 33d year of their age, and both 
celebrated for their fkill and judgment in poetry, their 
learning, and their wifdoin, Overbiiry was a gentle! 
man of an ancient family, but bad fome blcniilhet 
charged upon his character, cither through a too great 
ambition, or the infuleiice of a haughty temper, —— 

After tlie return from his travels, the vifeount Ro¬ 
chefter embraced him with fo entire, a friendfliip, that, 
cxercifmg hy liis majefly’s fpecial favour the office of 
fccretary proviliontJly, he not only communicated to 
Sir Thomas the fecrets, but many times gave him the 
packets and letters unopened, before they had been 
pertifed by the king himfelf: which as it prevailed 
too much upon his early years, fo as to make him, in 
the opinion of fome, thought high and ambitious ; 
yet he was fo far from violating his trull and con¬ 
fidence, that he remains now one example among 
others who have fuffered In their perfotis or their for¬ 
tunes for a freedom of advice, which none hut finctre 
friends will give, and which many are fuch Ill friends 
to thcmfcivcs as not to receive.” 

OVEN, a kind cf domdlic furnace, ufed for baking 
bread, pies, tarts, kc. of a circular ftruAure, with a 
very low roof, well lined, both on the top, bottom, 
and fides, with flonc; it has a fmall entrance in the 
front, which is exaAIy fitted by a kind of door, which 
being clapped to the mouth of the oven confines the 
heat, while bread, pica, or puddings, arc baking. Over 
this, paflry cooks, See. have another oven built much 
in the fame manner, which is ufed for fuch things :i6 
requirt a lefs degree of heat. Ovens arc lieated by- 
burning dry wood, faggots, &c. in them, till all the 
parts are equally hot. 

OVER-haolikg, the aA of opening and extending 
the feveral parts of a tackle, or other affeinblagc of 
ropes, communicating with blocks or dead eyes. It is. 

ufei 
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Om-laul* ufed to remove tliofc blocks to a fulficicnt ditUnce 
"K from each, other, that they may be again placed in a 
Oueiitrec) ailion, I’o as to produce the effc£t required. 

• * ’ Qf-KK-HauHngt is alfo vulgarly expreffed of an cxa. 

minatiun or infpeiVon into the coiiditioa of a perlbn 
or thing. 

OrcH-Raie, among fcamen; When a (liip riding at 
anchor fo overheats herfeif into an high fea, that the is 
waihed by the waves breaking in upon licr, they fay 
the waves over-rake her. 

Oi’KK-Reach, in I'arrierv. See there, $xl. 2. 

OVEUSMAN, in Scots law, a perfon appointed 
Iry arbiters, or by the parties fuhmitters, to dl'tennine 
the matter fubmitted, in cafe the parties difagreu in 
their opinion. 

OVERT, the fame with Open ; Thus an overt aft 
figniftcs an aft which. In law, mud be charly proved ; 
and fuch is to be alleged in every indictment for higii 
treafon. 

OVERTURE, or OovKRTURE, opening or pre¬ 
luding : a term ufed for the folemnitics at the begin* 
iiing of a public aft or ceremony ; an opera, tragedy, 
comedy, concert of tnufic, &c. The owiHire of the 
theatre or feene, is a piece of tnufic ufually ending 
with a fugue: the overture of a jubilee is a generM 
proceflioii, &c. 

OVERYSSEL, fo named from its fituation beyond 
the river Yfiel, one of the Seven united Provinces; 
bounded on the eaft by the bilhopric of Munller, on 
the north by Friclland and the territory of Gronin¬ 
gen, on the weft by the river Yffel, and on the fouth 
by the county of Zutphen and the bifliopric of Mun- 
fier. It is divided into three diftinft parts; which are 
the territories of l>renfe, Twente, and SalUnd. There 
are many moraffes in this province, and but few inha¬ 
bitants, in comparifon of the reft. Its greatett riches 
coiifift in turfs; which are dug up here, and fent to 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. It 
extends near 60 miles in length from north to ibuth, 
anil 40 in breadth from eaft to weft. The whole 
country is low and marfhy, but it produces, a t.olerahle 
quantity of corn. It was formerly a depcndniicc of 
the biihopHc of Utrecht, befoi-c Henry of Bavaiia, 
bifhop of that fee, transferredithe fovereignty of it to 
the emperor Charles V. 

OVJKDA, in botany : A genus of the angiofper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 40th or¬ 
der, Vcrfoncla. The calyx is quinquefid; the tube of 
the corolla almoft cylindrical above, aud very long; 
the bciTv globofe and difpermous. 

OVIEDO, a town <if Spain, and capital of Ailu- 
rias d’Ovicdo, with a biihop’a fee, aud au uinverfity ; 
feated at the confluence of the rivers Ovc and Deva, 
which form tlw Afla, 50 miles north-weft of Leon, and 
2 o 8 uorth-weft of Madrid. W Long. 5. 47. N. Lat. 

43 ‘ ^ 3 * 

OUGHTRED (William), an eminent mathema- 
tician, was born at Eton in 1575, and educated in the 
fchoul there, whence he was elefted to King's-college 
in Cambridge, of which he afterwards iK'caine fellow. 
Being admitted to holy orders, he left the uiuverfity 
about the year i6o^, and was prefented to the refttjfy 
of Aldbury, near Guildford in Surry ; and about the 
year 1628 was appointed by the Earl of Arundel to 


infti'uft his Ion in the mathematics. He kept a corre- Oughtred, 
fpondence Sy letters with fome of the raoft eminent 
fcholars of his time upon mrthcmatical fubjefts ; and 
the ipoft cclehi-ated mathematicians of that age owed, 
moil of their (kill to him, wliufe Houfe was full of 
young gentlemen that came from all parts to receive 
his inftruftion. It is faid that, upon hearing the news 
of the vote at Wettmlnfter for the reftoration of King 
Charles 11 . he expired in a fudden tranfport of joy, 
aged 88. He wrote, 1. CHavis Mathematica; which 
was afterwards publiihed in England, 2. A defcriptlon. 
of the double horizontal dial. j. Opufcula Mathama- 
tlea} and (everal other works. He left alfo behind him 
a great number of papers upon unathematical fubjefts, 
which are now iu the roufeum of William Jones, Efq; 

E. R. S. 


David I.loyd, in his Memoirs, has given the follow¬ 
ing (hurt charafterof him: That he was as facetious 
in Greek and Latin, as folid in arithmetic, geometry, 
and the fpliere of ail mrafures, mufic, &c. exaft in his 
ilyle as in his judgment; handling his tube and other 
inftrunieiits at 80 as ftcadily as outers did at 30; ow. 
ing this, as he faid, to temperance and archery; prin. 
cipliug his people with plain, amb folid^ trnt^, as be 
^4id the world with great and ufeful arts; advancing 
new inventions in all things but re]^ion„ whit^, in. its 
old order and decency, he maintained fecure in his 
privacy, prudence, meeknefs, fiinpllpi^, r^bltitioni pa¬ 
tience, and contentment.’'. He had' dve. fohi. whom 
he put au apprentice to ^'liviitd^aker>wrote a 
book of inttrudlions in that;^ fqr|i;8 ufe, j-.,; , 
OVID, or Publius Or lotus ecldMj^d La¬ 

tin poet of the Augujftan age, wi^"^,|loi^nilfnight, 
born at Sulmo, in the 43d , year hefdr^ Clmlnian 
era. He itudied rhetoric under AuftEus jufc^s^ anii 
for fome time fefqueqtcd the b^r His progreTs ip 
the ttndy ,vf eloquMce was great, bpt the lathe’s'e;c- 
peftatbns were fruftnateid; his fon was bom, a poft, 
and nothing could deter bpn from purfuing his natural 
ittcliiMIlipn to write poetry,, though he was often-re¬ 
minded thkt Homer lived a^ dkd in tiie greatett po¬ 
verty. Every thing he viTo|4 was .exprdled in poeti¬ 
cal numbers, .as he himfclf quod f^ulum/erh 

here verfus erat. A lively genius and a fertile imagina¬ 
tion foon gained him admirers ; the learned became 
his friends ; Virgil, Propertius, Tibullus, and Horace, 
honoured him with their corrcfpondeuce, and'Auguf- 
tus patronized him with the moll unbounded liberali¬ 
ty. Thefc favours, however, were but momentary) 
for after having obtained the efteem of Auguttus, he 
incurred his dil'pleafure, and was banilhed to Tomos, a 
city on tlie Puntus Euxiiius, near the mouth of the 
Danube, when he was 50 years of age, 'Plie true 
caufe of this fudden exile is unknown. Some attri- 
bute it to a lhameful amour with Livia the wife of Au* 
guftus, while others fuppofe that it arofe from the 
knowledge whtdi Ovid had of the unpardonable inceft 
of the emperor with his daughter Julia. Thcfe rcafons 
arc indeed merely conicftural ;.thc caufe was of a verv 
private and very feerct nature, of which Ovid Jiimfeff 
is afraid to fpeak. It was, however, foinethitig im¬ 
proper in the family and court of Auguttus, as thefc 
lines feein to indicate: 


Cur aliquid vidi? Cur noxia lumhta feci? 
Cur in^rudenti cegnita tulpa tmhi eff 


Infciut 
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Infciui ASton vidit Jini nsejlt Dimdmt 

Prtda fuit canilus non m'miu tile JuU. 

Again, 

Infcia quod crimen viderunt lumlna phFior^ - 
Peccatumque eculos efi bahuijfe meum. 

And in another place, 

Perdlderunt cum me duo erminn, carmen tS error, 

Aheriut faSi culpa JHenda mihi efi. 

In hig ||>ani{hme(it, Ovid betrayed hig puilUanimity 
in a great degree; and however afFeded and dillrefltd 
hig lituation was, yet the flattery and impatience which 
he fltuwcd in his writings are a difgi'ace to his pen, and 
lay him more open to ridicule than to pity. Though 
he proftituted his pen and his time to adulation, yet 
the emperor proved deaf to all intreaties, and refufed 
to liften to his moft ardent frienda at Rome wlio wifli- 
ed for his return. Ovid, who really wiihed for a Bru¬ 
tus to deliver Rome of her tyrannical Augullus, ftill 
continued his flattery even to meannefs; and when the 
emperor died, he was fo mercenary as to confecrate a 
fmw temple to the departed tyrant on the (hore of 
3uxine, where ^ regularly offered frankincenfc eve¬ 
ry morning. Tiberius proved as regardlcfs as hig-pre* 
decefibr to the intreatics which were made for the 
poet,, and he died in the feventh or eighth year «rf his 
banifliment, in the f^th year of his age. He was bu¬ 
ried at''Ifomos. yMT' J jo8 of Uie Chriilian era, 

the foliowmg epiti(p!t wspRffCovercd at Staiu, in the 
modern :^gddm iof Auiltia. 

2)m Qafamira. 
cedere ju/Jlt humo. 

Scepe whit patriU •occumterc/errit, 

' JSed frhfira 1 hunc ilft fata deeUk. locum. 

This, however, is an impoiitioa^ rend^ir celebrated 
an obfeure corner of the world^^.which ne^er Contain 
ed the bones of Ovid. The.gpfetttcft part of his poems 
are remaining. His Met^Sorp/jo/ee, in 15 booba, 
extremely curious, otf-at^unt of the gr^, vrfiPf'ety bf 
mythological fa£l:s adt^j^liditions whichr^bey rcl^e, 
but they can-have to epic honiburs. In com- 

|)oflng this the poet vl^^o^ indebted to the then ex- 
iffing traditions, and to the fheogony of the ancients, 
than, the powers of his own irnaginatui.i. 
were divided into books, like the conllcllations in 
the r.odiac, but of tbefe iix are loll; and the learned 
world have rcafon to lament the lofs of a poem which 
mull have thrown fo much light upon the religious 
rites and ceremonies, fdlivnls and facrii'iccs, of the an¬ 
cient Romans, as we may judge from the fix that have 
fiirvivcd the ravages of time and barbarity. His Trif- 
tin, which are divided into five books, contain much 
elegance and foftnefs of exprelfion ; as alfo his lilegiet 
on different fuhjcdls. The Heroidet are nervous, fpirit- 
ed, and dift’ufe ; the poetry is excellent, the language 
varied, but the expreffions are often too wanton and 
indelicate; a fault which is very common with him. 
His three books Amerum, and tlie fame number de 
Arte Amandi, w'ith the other de Runedio Amaris, are 
written with peculiar elegance, and contain many flow¬ 
ery deferiptions J but the dodlrinc which they bold 
forth is dangerous, and they arc to be read with cau¬ 
tion, as they feein to be calculated to corrupt the 
heart, and to fap the very foundations of virtue aiitf 
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morality. His Ihu, which is written in imitation of a OvU 
poem of Callimachus of the fame name, is afatyrical B. 
performance. Befides thefe, there are extant fomc frag- Q''* *‘*' 
ments of other poems, and among thefe part of a tra- ’ ' 
gedy called Medea. The talents of Ovid as a dramatic 
writer has been difputed, and fome have remarked 
that he who is fo often void of fentimeot was not bora 
to fliine as a tragedian. He has attempted, perhaps, 
too many forts of poetry at once. On whatever he 
has written, he Iras totally exhauded the fuhjedl. 

He everywhere paints nature with a mafterly hand, 
and adds ftrength even to vulgar exprefliong. It has 
been judicioufly obferved, that his poetry after hisba- 
nifhment from Rome was dellitutc of that fpirit and 
vivacity which we admire in thofe which were written 
before. His Ft^i are perhaps the beft written of all 
his poems; and after them we may fa'rly rank his 
love verfeS, his Heroidet, and after all his Metamor- 
pbofes, which were not totally finilhed when Augullus 
baniflicd him. His Epi/lUs from Pontas are the lan¬ 
guage of a weak and fordid flatterer. However critics 
may iiave caufe to cenfure the indelicacy and the inac¬ 
curacies of Ovid, it is to be acknowledged that Ins 
poetry contains great fweetnefs and elegance, and, like 
that of Tibullus, charms the car and captivates the 
niind.—^Another perfon of the name of Ovio accom¬ 
panied bis friend Ctefonius when baniflicd from Rome 
by Nero. 

OVIEDO (John Obnfalvez de), born at Madrid 
about the year 1478, was educated among the pages 
of Ferdinand king of Arrogan and Ifabella queen of 
Caflilc; and happened to be at Barcelona in 149,';, 
when Chtiffopher Columbus returned from his firft, 
voyage to the illand Haiti, which he called Hifpaniola, 
and which now goes by the name of St Domingo. He 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Columbus and 
his companions, and was at pains to inform hitnfelf of 
every thing relating to the new difcoverics. He ren¬ 
dered fuch cfl'ential fcrvice to Spain during the war of 
Naples, that Ferdinand determined to fend lu'm to the 
■’Hand of Plaiti, as intendant and infpciitor general of 
the trade of the New Woi'ld. The ravages which tlie 
venereal difeafe had made during that war, induced 
him to inquire into what were the moll effitacious re¬ 
medies fur this milady, which was fupiiofed to have 
come from the Well Indies. His inquiries were ex¬ 
tended to every thing which regards the natural hillory 
of thefe regions; and, on his return to Spain, he pub- 
lilbcd Summario de la Hlfloria general y natural de las 
Indias Occidentales, which he dedicated to Charles V. 

He afterwards made fome additions to this work, 
wliich he publilhcd under the title of J,a Hijloria ge~ 
tteral y njiur.il de las Indias Occidentales ; Salamanca, 

1545, folio. It was tranllatcd into Italian, and af¬ 
terwards into French; Paris, 15?6, folio. In tin’s 
work, Oviedo fays that the Frenclt pox is endemical 
in thc'ifland of Haiti, and that it has palled fiom 
thence into Europe. He greatly extols the life ot the 
U’ood of gu!ar:uin fur the cure of this difeafe ; but 
whether tlie dileafe is now become moR* ublUiiate, or 
the remedy docs not polfcfs that eilicacy wliieh is 
afiribed to it, it is at prefent in little elliinatiun. 

OVILIA, or Septa, in ancient Rome, a place in 
the Campus Martins, at fiilt railed in like a Iheep-pen, 
whence its name. Afterwards it was mounted witti 
4 B mat lie. 
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Ovipwoni, marblf, and beautified with walks and galleries, as alfo 
with a tribunal, or feat of jutticc. Within this pre- 
' ’ cinA or inclofure the people were called to give their 

fuffngcs for the ele^ion of magifttates. The afcent 
into the ovllia was not by ftalra, but by pontes, or nar¬ 
row boards, laid there for the occafion ; on which ac¬ 
count dt pottte figuified “ to be deprived of the 

privilege of voting}'* and perfons thus dealt with were 
called deponlanL 

OVIPAROUS, a term applied to fuch animals as 
bring forth their young from eggs; as birds, infcAs, &c. 

OVIS, the Shsef, in Zoology, a genus of the mam¬ 
malia clafs, and of the order of Pecora; the charac¬ 
ters of which are thefc ; The horns arc concave, turn¬ 
ed backwards, and full of wrinkles; there are eight 
fore-teeth in the under-jaw, and no dog-teeth The 
wool of thefe animals is only a congeries of very long 
and flender hairs, oddly twifted and contorted, and 
varioiifly interwoven with one another. Tliis, as far 
as is yet known, is a clothing peculiar to the llieep 
kind, no other animal having been feen to poifefs it. 
It is not, however, the clothing of all the fpecies of 
fheep, feme that are found in diftant nations having 
fliort hair like that of the goat. 

LiniKcuK enumerates three fpecies, which are perhaps 
CCcLxx. varieties, viz. 1. The ovis arifs, or ram iheep, the 
horns of which are lhaped like a half moon, and com- 
jirefled. 2. The ovii Ouineenfis, or Ouinea Iheep, 
which has pendulous ears, lax hairy dewlaps, and a 
prominence on the hind part of the head. The wool 
i.-. fliort like that of a goat. It is, as its name imports, 
ii niitive of Guinea. And, 3. The oyit ftrrpjiceros, or 
Cretan flieep, which has ftrait cariated horns, twilled 
ill a fpivnl manner, and is a native of Mount lola. 
Accouling to Mr Pennant, the laft two are to be 
leckoned only varieties. 

The-flieep, unquellionably a mild and gentle crea- 
ture, i.s alfo rcprefented by Buffon as the moil llupid, 
iietenciUfs, and timid of all quadrupeds; infomuch 
that, without the alllllunce of man, it could never, he 
thinks, have fubfiltcd or continued its fpecies in a wild 


date. 
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“ The female is abfolutely devoid of every art and 
of every mean of defence. The arms of the ram are 
feeble and awkward. His courage is only a kind of 
petulence, which is ufelcfs to himfelf, incommodious 
to his neighbours, and is totally deltroyed by callra- 
tion. J he wtddor is ftill more timid than the ram. 
It ia fear alone that makes flieep fo frequently aflemblc 
in troojis : upon the fmallell unufuid noife, they run 
elofe together ; and thefe alarms are always accuinpa- 
nied with the greateft llupidity. They know not how 
to fly from tlanger, and feem not even to be coiifcious 
of the hazard and inconvenience of their fltuatiou. 
Wherever they arc, there they ren.ain obttinately fix¬ 
ed ; and neither rain nor fnow can make them quit 
their llation. To force them to move or to change 
theit- route, they mull be provided with a chief, who 
is taught to begin the march; the motions of this 
chief are followed, ftep by Hep, by the reft of the 
flock. But the chief himfelf would alfo continue im¬ 
moveable, if he were not pulhed off by the (hepherd, 
or by his dog, an animal which perpetually watches 
over their lafety, which defends, direds, feparates, af- 


fembles, and, in a word, conummicates to them every 0»»s.' 
movement ncceffary to their prefervation. » ' 

“ Of all quadrupeds, therefore, ftivep are the moft 
llupid, and derive the fmallell refourcta from iuftinA. 

The goat, who fo greatly rcfcmbles the Iheep in other 
refpefts, is endowed with much more fagacity. He 
knows how to condiidl himfelf on every emergency: 
be avoids danger with dexterity, and is ealily recon¬ 
ciled to new ubjeds. But the flieep knows neither how 
to fly nor to attack: however imnninent her danger, 

(he comes not to a man fur affillance fo willingly a.s 
the goat; and to complete the piflurC of timidity and 
w’ant of fentiment, (he allows her lamb to be carried 
off, without attempting to defend it, or (bowing any 
marks of refentmciit. H(;r grief is not even expreif- 
cd by any cry different from that of ordinary bleat- 

The annotator upon this article in the Edin¬ 
burgh traiiflation of Buffon, denies the above to be 
the natural charaAer of the animal. “All tame 
mals (he obferves) lofe a portion of that fagacity,mto. 
dexterity, and couiage, wlueh they are obliged to em¬ 
ploy againit their enemies in a wild Hate} becaufe 
they have been long accuHomed to rely upon the pro- 
tcAion of man. Sheep, when eiiflaved by men, tremble 
at the voice of the (hepherd or his dog. But, on thofe 
extenlive mountains where they arc allowed to range 
without controul, and wlicre they (cldom depend on 
the aid of the (liepherd, they ailume a very different 
mode of behaviour. In this fituation, a ram or a 
wedder boldly attacks a fingle dog, and often comes 
off vIAorious. But when the danger is of a more 
alarming nature, like man, they truH not to the 
pruwefs of Individuals, but liavc recourfc to the col- 
IcAtd (Irength of the whole flock. On fuch occafions, 
they draw up into one compaA body; they place the 
young and the females in the centre j and the HroageH 
males take tiic foremoH ranks, keeping clofe by^each 
utliers (ides. Thus an armed front is prefented on alb 
quarters, which cannot be attacked without the great- ' 
ell liazard of jfleftruAion. In tim.manner, they wait, 
with (irmnefs and iutrepidityy.tli^ppruach of the ene¬ 
my. Nor docs their couragfe fail them in the moment 
of attack. For, if the .aggreffor advances within .4 
few yards of the line, the ram darts upon him with 
fuch iitipetuofily, as lays him dead at their feet, unlefs 
he faves himfelf by (light. AgainH the attache of (ingle 
dogs, or foxes, they are, when in this fituation, per- 
feAly fecure. Belides, a ram, rcgardlcfs of danger, 
often engages a bull, and never fails to conquer him'; 
for the bull, by lowering liis head, without being fen- 
fiblc of his demneelefs condition, receives between bi» 
horns the (Iroke of the ram, which ufually brings him 
to the ground. ' 

“ In the fdeftion of foodj few animals difeover 
greater fagacity than the fheep; nor does any domelHc 
animal fliow more dexterity and cunning iu its attempts 
to elude the vigilance of the fhepherd, and to Heal fuch 
delicacies as are agreeable to its palate. When perfeAly 
tamed, and rendered domeHic, the fportivc gambofa 
and troiiblcfome tricks of the animal, are too well 
known to require any defeription.” 

As to the accufatibns contained in the latter part of 
the charaAer above quoted, every perfon, it is obfer- 

ved. 
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ved, who has attended to tliofe animals, at'deaft in this are well obviated by his learned tranflator. great 
“ • country, mull know that they are not altogether juft, error of Buiruti feems to lie In his confideHng Aeep 
«£p.466.*< Individuals, in a ftate of fnbjedion, feem to liave no in a domeftic Hate, and as they exift amone us, with* 


•Mid. p. 466. *< Individuals, in a ftate of fabjeftion, feem to liave no 
m»ta, of reftfting the attacks of an enemy. But they 

foon learn that their protedion lies in the fhepherd or 
his dog : for, when it Irecomes necellary, in Britain, 
to watch the folds, in order to prevent aflaults from 
foxes or dogs, upon the ftrll alarm the whole Bock 
run with violence to the place where the watchmen are 
ftationed; fo that, when they chance to fleep, they 
are often hurt by the Iheep trampling upon them. On 
other occaiions, they never choofe to make a very clofe 
approach cither to men or dogs; but the fenfc of im¬ 
mediate danger makes them forget their ufual timidity, 
and their fagacity teaches them where their fafety lies. 
When the female is robbed of her Iamb, (he bleats in 
a manner that ftrongly marks the anguiili file feels. Tn 
the eagemefs of her fearch, her eye-balls feem to 
^ fl;art from their fockets ; and her irregular and dl- 

ftrafled motions, joined to the violence and conftancy 
of her bleatings, are evident indications of the moll 
pungent grief.” 

iifdtp. 467. “ Them animals (continues the Count in the fame 

'iflcc. captious ftyle as before), fn Ample and dull in tlieir 
inrelledl, are likcwHe very feeble in their conlUtutiou. 
They cannot continue lung in motion. Travelling 
weakens and extenuates them. When they run, they 
pant, and foon lofe their breath. The ardour of the 
fun is equally incommodious to them as moifture, froft, 
and fnow. They are fubjq '3 to many difeafes, moft 
of which are contagious* A redundancy of fat often 
kills them, and always renders the ewes barren. They 
bring forth with difficulty } frequently mifearry, ami 
J: require move care than-any other domeftic animal.” 

BMpi 4<fy. ^hich the annotator anfwcrs, -** This is unqueilion- 

f s. ably another exaggeration. The flieep, when nearly 
^ . in a wild ftate, is a robuft, adlivc animal, and capable 

of enduring much fatigue without injury. But, when 
immerfed in luxury, and pampered in rich paftnres, 

. like creatures of a hi^er nature, the iheep becomes 
overloaded with eontra^s difeafihi which are 

not natural to hint: Jb^&s, no tamed animal requires 
•; or receives lefs bringing forth its young ; 

^ for itt thofe parts of Britain where the brft iheep are 

Bred, they Sre never houfed, nor, during the lamb¬ 
ing feafon, have any thing adminiftered to them but 
their ordinary pafture. wlien in health, iheep have 
no occaAon for water: in our northern climates, it is 
even injurious to them.” 

On the whole, many of Buffon's ohfervations and 
aflertions on this article appear to be hafty, and, we 
prefume, very ill founded. RefpeSing iheep, the learn¬ 
ed Count feems to have been ttraii^ely miAnformed, 

^ or grofsly prejudiced. We efteem him as a great and 
an ingenious man, but we do not think that the ce¬ 
lebrity of a name can add ftrength to weaknefs, or 
make that be taken for granted on a bare aflertion 
■wliicl} wants proof, or which is. contrary to expe¬ 
rience, the boafted guide of modern philofophers. 
The objeHions and aceufati^iu of this great naturalift 


out any reference to them' in a ftate of nature, and 
without fuppoftng or allowing their exiftcnce in fuch 
a ftate (a). That he was wramg in this refped, a very 
little reflexion will convince us } and indeed his traiif- 
lator has ihown it in a ver^' ample manner, by recur- 
ring to fadla, which is the only legitimate way of 
reafonitig upon this or any fubjeft of this nature. To 
fet this matter in a ftill ftronger point of view, how¬ 
ever, we lhall give the following account of the Sibe¬ 
rian argali, or wild (beep, as it .appeared in the i6th 
volume of a periodical work intitUd the Bee ; being 
extradled by a correfpondent from the works of the 
celebrated naturalift Dr Pallas, who has paid particu¬ 
lar attention to this part of his proftilioti. 

This accurate obferver “ found the 07>fV fera, or 
wild Bleep, in all its native vigour, boldnefb, and ac¬ 
tivity, inhabiting the vaft chain of mountains which 
run through the centre of'AAa to thceaftern fea, and 
the branches which it fends off to Great Tartary, 
China, and the Indies. This wild animal, w'hich our 
learned naturalift. declares to be the mujimon of Pliny, 
and the ophitm of the Greeks, is called argah by the 
Siberians, which means wild fheep ; and by the Rnf- 
fians kamemoi barann, or fliecp of the rocks, from it.s 
ordinary place of abode. It delights in the bare 
rocks of llie Afiatic chain juft mentioned, wiic.c it 
is conftantly found baflting in the fun ; but if iivoids 
the woods of the mountains, and cveiy other ol jcdt 
that would intercept the direct rays of the glorious 
luminary. Its food is the Alpine plants and Airubs 
it iinds amongftt he rocks. The argali prcfeis a fem- 
peratc climate, although he docs not difdain that of 
AAatic iSibcria, as he there finds his favourite bare 
rocks, funAiIne, and Alpine plants ; nay, he is even 
fonnd in the cold caftern extremity of Kihcria and 
Kamtfchatka; which plainly proves that nature has gi¬ 
ven a moft extenAve range to the Iheep in a wild llatV, 
equal even to what Ihe has given to man, the lord of 
the creation ; a fa£l that ought to make us flow in 
believing the affertions not uncommon, wliieh tend 
to prove the fheep a local animal; or at lead ili.-u it 
muft be conAned to certain latitudes, to poflef., it in 
all its value. 

“ The argali loves folitude, or pofiiLly pcrfci^ li¬ 
berty, and therefore Bees the haunts of all fnbduing 
man; hence it gradually abandons a country in pro¬ 
portion as it becomes peopled, if no unfurmoiintahlc 
obftacle obftruSs Its flight; infomuch that Dr Pallas 
thinks that nothing but the furrounding fea can ac¬ 
count for the wild fheep being found in an inhabited 
ifland, as is fometimes the cafe. The ewe of the ar- 

g ali brings forth before the melting of the fnow. Her 
mb refembles much a young kid : exccjit that it 
has a large flat protuberance in place of horns, and 
that it is covered with a woolly hair, friv.xled, and 
of a dark grey. There is no animal fo fliy as the ar¬ 
gali, which it is almoft impoflible to overtake on fuch 
4 B 2 ground 


(a) In his accotfnt of fheep this is literally true^ though, for the purpofe of fupporting a favourite hypo- 
tlicAs, he does mention the argali, or, as he calls it, moujlon ; and afierts that it is the parent of all the donief- 
tic varieties : but this, in our opinion, only makes bis obfervatiuns in this place more unccountable at lead, if 
not inconfiftent! See below note (c). 
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Ovi». frround as it keeps to. When pnrfiied, it does not ran 
' Itraight forward, but doubles and turns like a hare, 
at the fame time that it fcrambles up and over the 
rocks with wonderful agility. In the fame propor¬ 
tion that the adult argali is wild and untameable, the 
lamb is cafily tamed when taken young, and fed firlt 
on milk, and afterwards on fodder, like the domeilic 
Iheep, as has been found on numerous experiments 
made in the RuiUan fettlcments in ihefe parts. 

*• This animat formerly frequented the regions a- 
bout the upper Irtifii, and fome other parts of Sibe¬ 
ria, where it is no longer feen fince colonies have been 
fettled in thefe countries. It is common in the Mon- 
galian, Songarian, and Tartarian mountains, w'hcre 
It enjoys its favourite folitude or liberty. The argali 
is found likewife on the banks of the Lena, up as 
high as 60 degrees of north latitude; and it propa¬ 
gates its fpecies even in Kamtfchatka, as noticed be¬ 
fore. The argali is alfo found in the mountains of Per- 
lia, and is faid to obtain in the Kuril iflands in great (Itc 
and beauty. It purges itfclf in the fpring (like all the 
domeilic varieties at the iheep, when left at liberty to 
follow tlieir inllin^) with acrid plants of the ane- 
monoide kind, till milder plauts fpring up, and ihrubs 
begin to fprout, which with Alpine plants conftitute 
its tifual food. It likewife frequents the fait marihes 
which abound everywhere in Siberia ; and even licks 
the fait eillurefceiice that rifes on the ground, a re. 
gimen that fattens them up very quickly, and fully 
reilores the health, vigour, and ficih they had loft da¬ 
ring winter, and during the purging courfe, which, to¬ 
gether with the rellorative, is by the Almighty fo 
wonderfully diflated to the ftieep fpecies, whether in a 
wild or tame flate, if left to roam at large where the ne- 
celTary plants are to be found.*' Here, then, we have 
a variety of the flieep fpecies, which by fome indeed, 
and by Dr Pallas among others, is thought to be the 
parent of all our domeilic varieties, and which lives and 
propagates without any aid from man, and which on all 
occafions carefully fhuna him. That it is the parent 
(beep we are not convinced; that being an opinion 
which requires proof, and better proof than we pre- 
fume the abettors of it are able to produce. 

Having-given a figure of this animal (fee Plate 
CCCLXXI.), we fliafi add the following defeription of 
it, taken likewife from the Bee. The argali is about the 
height of a fmall hart, but its make is much more robuft 
and nervous. Its form is Icfs elegant than that of 
the deer, and its legs and neck flwrter. The male 
is larger than the female, and every way ftouter. Its 
head refembles that of a ram, with long draggling 
hairs about the month; but no lieard. Its cars are 
rather fmaller than thofe of a ram. The horns are 
exa£lly reprefented in the Plate; they weigh in an 
adult fomctlmes 16 pounds. The tail is very (hort. 
The fummer-coat coiilHls of fliort hair, (leek, and re- 
fembling that of a deer. The winter-coat conlifts of 


wool like down, mixed with hair eve^where an inch OvK. 
and an half long at leaft, concealing at its roots a “ 
fine woolly down, generally of a white colour. The 
colour of its coat was in general of a. dark grcyifli 
brown, with white tips to the longer hairs, and con- 
filled of hair mixed with wool, of a dark iron grey. By 
accounts lately received from the Tlhutiki, the argali 
is found of a white colour on the continent of A- 
merica, oppofite to their country. It is likewife of 
a whit lilt colour at Kamtfchatka. 

But independ'ent of its manners or its mental qua¬ 
lities, this animal is of the mod extenfive utility to 
man. We are clothed by its fleece. The flelh is a de¬ 
licate and wht/lefome food. The flein, drefled, forms 
different parts of our apparel; and is ufed for covers of 
books. The entrails, ;properly prepared and twilled, 
ferve for ft tings for various mufical inftruments., The 
bones calcined (like other bones in general), form ma¬ 
terials for lefts for the refiner. Tlie milk is thicker 
than that of cows, and confequently yields a gi'eater 
quantity of butter and cUeefe; and in fome places is fo 
rich, that it will not produce the cbeefe without a mix¬ 
ture of water to make it part from the whey. The 
dung is a remarkably rich manure ; infomuch that/tho 
folding of iheep is become too ufefula branch of -huf- 
bandry for the farmer to negled. Nature, in ibort, 
has given this animal nothing that dues not redound to 
our benefit. 

The ram is capable of generation at the age of 18 
months; and the cw'c can be impregnated when a year 
old. One ram is fufficknt, according to Buffon, for 
ay or 30 ewes; they have often been known indectl 
to beget 100 lambs in a fingle feafon. He ought 
to be large and well praportioned ; his head ihould ' 
be thick and flroiig, his front wide, his eyes ld<lck» 
his nofe flat, his neck thick, his body long and tall^ 
his tellicles guiffy, and bis tail long (b). While w the.-, 
heft colour'for a ram..' The ewesVhofe wool iiimoft 
plentiful, bufhy, long, foft, and white, are niicA pni^ 
per for breeders, efpecially when at .the famc< tiifo, 
they are of a large fixe, have a.tliKik neck, and move 
nimbly. ' / 

In this climate ewes fed fo good pafturri adnut the 
ram in July or Auguft; but September or Olftober.«re 
the months when the greatett part of our ewes, ff left 
to nature, take the ram. The^ go with young about 
five months, and generally bring foit'h but one at-a 
time, though frequently two ; in wann climates they 
may bring forth twice fo a year; but in Britain, 

France, and moft parts of Europe, only onee. They 
give milk plentifully for feven or eight months. They 
live from 10 to 13 yearn: they arc capable of bringing 
forth as long as they live, when properly managed ; 
but are generally old and ufelefs at the age of fo; ■>.£. 
ven or eight years. The ram, thuu^ he lives 1 3 oir J4 
years, becomes unfit for propagating when eight years 
old. 

When 


•(b) Buffon fays, “ he ihould be garniilted with horns ; for hornlefs animals, of which there are fome .in 
cur climates, are lefs vigorous and lefs proper for propagating.” On this the annotator obferves, that “ there 
are many breeds of iheep in which both males and females want horns; yet they ai * as vigorous as any 
of the fpecies. The large ft and iineft iheep ui England have no horns. In fome counties, the inhabitants 
are pcrfertly unacquainted witli horned iheep ; in other places, a Iheep without horns is as great a rarity aa 
one with four 01 li,\ horns.” 
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Wlicn the male lambs are not intended to be kept “ In tnc fljeep, the tafte of the flelh» the finenefs of Ovis. 
for propagation, but fattened for food,, they ought to the wool, the quantity of I'uet, and even the li/.e ' 
be caftrated at the age of five or fia mouths. This of the body, vary greatly in different countries. In 
operation is performed two wmys : in the one, an wei- France, the province of Berri abouiuls moll in Ihcep. 
fion is made, and the telliclcs taken out; in the other, Thofe about Beauvais, and in fome other parts of 
a ligature is tied tight round the fcrotuin, above the Normandy, are fatter and more charged with fuel, 
teilicles, which foon dellroys the veflcls which nourilht They arc very good in Burgundy } but the bell are 
them. After cailratiun they are called wer/t/n-r. fed upon the fainiy downs of our maritime provinces. 

The ram, ewe, and weddey, when one year old, The Italian, Spanilh, and even the Englilh wools, are 
lofe the two foreteeth of the under jaw j fix months finer than the F'ench wool. In Foitou, Provence, 
afterwards, they lofe the two.foreteuth next to thefc j the environs of Bayonne, and feveral other parts of 
and at the age of three years, the teeth are all rc- France, there is a race of fheep which have the appear- 
placed. The age of a ram may llkcwife be difeover- ance of being foreign. They are larger, ttrongcr, and 
ed by his horns, which always appear the firfl. year, better covered with wool than the common kind. They 
and frequently as foon as he is brought forth. Thefc arc likewife more prolific, producing frequently two 
horns uniformly acquire an additional ring every lambs at a time. The rams of this race engender with 
year, as long as the creature lives. The ewes common- the common ewes, and produce au iiitcnnediate kind, 
ly have no horns, but a kind of long protuberances in In Italy and in Spain, there arc a great variety of 
place of them : however, fome of tlicin have two and races •, but they ought all to be regarded as of the 
ibme four horns. fame fpecies with. our common (heep, which, though 

nu B xSi.' ** remarked by the ancients (fays Buf- fo numerous and diverfified, extend not beyond Eu- 

Scc, fon), that all riimhiating animals have fuet r But this rope- Thofe animals with a long broad tail, fo coin- 
remark, ftri^ly fpeaking, holds only with regard ttT mon in Afia and Africa^ and which are called liar- 
the (heep and goat: The fuet of the wedder is more iaryJkttp by travellers, appear to be a fpecies difii r- 
copious, whiter, drier, firmer, and better, than that ent ironv the ordinary kind, as well as from the I’a* 
of any other animal. Fat or greafe is very different cos and Lama of America. 

from uiet} the former being always foft, while the latter ** As white wool is moft’valued, black or fpotinl 
hardens in cooling. The greateil quantity of fuet is Iambs are generally fianghicred. In fume places, how- 
found about the kidneys; and the left kidney furnifti* ever, almoit all tlie Iheep are black ; alid black lainhs 
es more than the right. There nre alfo confiderable are often produced by the commixture of white ratiis 
quantities in the epiploon ^r web, and about the in- with white ewes.. Tis France, there are only white, 
teftines ; but it is not near fo firm or good as that of brown, black, and fpotted (hcep hut in Spain, cheie 
♦he kidneys, the tail, and other parts of the body, is a reddilh kind; and in Scotland there are fome of 
, Wedders hlwe no other greafe but fuet; and this mat- a yellowifli colour. But all thefe varieties of colour 
tffflr (s fo prevalent in their bodies, that their wliolc are more accidental than thofe produced by diffin iiL 
flefh is covered with it. £v«m the blond contains a races; which, however, proceed from the itifluincc 
confidcfnble quantity of fuet.; and th||^ femen is fo of climate, and the difference of nourifhmcnt.” 

^.charged with it, as to give tli^ liquor a'different ap- Refpe^ling the varieties, or, as feme will have it, 
vpearaice from that of other animals. The femen of the different fpecies of fiiecp, there has been a great 
;3neR, of the dog, horfe, afs, and probably of every difference of opinion amoiigll tiic learned. Buffon, we 
animal wfaicth affords tn^Iiifoet, diffolves with cold ; or, find, in the above extraS, if we undrrltand him right, 
when expofed to the jt^iJjecomes more and more fluid regards the variety of races in Italy and in Spain as 
from the ntoment it eiPetf^ from the body. BCit the of the fame fpecies with our aimmun flieep ; but he 
femen of the rafii, and perhaps of every animal that confiders the Barbary (hcep as a dillituff fpecies (c). 
has fuet, Jtardeus and lofes its fluidity with its licat-. Dr Fallas,, the learned naturaliil already quoted, im 

very 

(c) How confiftenl this opinion is with that which makes the argari the parent (heep, we (hall not pre¬ 
tend to determine. This hypothefis he brings forward in the end of the 7th volume of his natural hillory*, « p.im. 
and as much of it-as concerns the prefent fu^eA we (hall here infert. He concludes, from a ilraiu of rea-edir. j; Su 
foning, ilrong and plaufible at lead, if not abfolutely convincing, that ** the temperature of the climate, 
the quality of the food, and tin; evils produced by (lavery, are the three caufes of the changes and (U-gc- 
neration of animals. The effcAs of each merit a feparate examination ; and their relations, when viewed in 
detnil, will exhibit a picture of Nature in her prefent condition, and of what (he was l^fore her degia* 
dation. 

“ Let us now compare our pitifiil (heep with the mouflon, from whom they derived llteir origin. Tlie mon- 
flon, which is the fame with tl»e argali, is a large animaL He is fleet as a (lag, armed with horns and 
thick hoofs, covered with coarfe hair, and dreads neither tlie inclemency of the (ky, nor the voracity of 
the wolf. He not only efcapes from liis enemies by the fwiftnefs of his courfc, hut he refifts them by tlic 
ftrength of his body, and the folidity of the arms with which his head and feet are foitJiied. How difie- 
reut from our (heep, who fubfid with difficulty in flocks, who are unable to defend thcmfelve.s by tliclr nuin- 
hers, who cannot endure the cold of our winters without flielter, and who would all periih, if man witluln vv 
his prutcAiou i In the uarmefl climates of Afia and Africa, the mouflon, who is the common parent of 
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Ovis. very extenfive travels in the Ruffian empire, more par- diftinguiflied by their tails, the form of their heads, Ovi* 
ticularly in Siberia, and amongfl: the paRoral nations their ears and fleece. So that he condemns as unfounded ' 
of great Tartary, found what he rcg.n-ds as only one andfancifulthe erroneousidcaof makingj^e^c diffcren* 
ipecics of (heep fubdivided into four varietie.s, and ccs of the accidental varieties, which, in his opinion, 

education 


all the races of this fpccics, appears to be Icfs degenerated than in any other Tcgion. Though reduced to 
a domeftic ftate, be has preferved his Aature and his hair ; but the (hte of -his horns are diminiihed. Of all 
domeftic fbeep, thofe of Senegal and India arc the largeft, and their nature has fdffered lead degradation. 
The flieep of Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Pcrfia, Calmuck, &c. have undergone greater changes. In rela¬ 
tion to man, they are improved in fume articles, and vitiated In others: But, with regard to nature, im¬ 
provement and degeneration arc the fame thing; for th«^ both imply an alteration of original cunftitution. 
Their coarfe hair is changed into fine wool. Their tail, loaded with a mafs of fat, has acquired a magni¬ 
tude fo incommodious, that the animals trail it with pain. While fwollen with fuperfluous matter, and 
adorned with a beautiful fleece, their ftrength, sqjility, magnitude, and arms, are diminiihed: Thefe 
long-tailed rtieep are only half the'fize of the mouflun. They can neither fly from danger, nor refift the 
enemy. To preferve and multiply the fpecics, they require the condant care and fupport of man. 

“ The degeneration of the original fpccies is dill greater in our climates. Of all the qualities of the mou- 
flon, our ewes and rams have retained nothing but a fmall portion of vivacity, which yields to the 
crook of the Ihepherd. Timidity, ■ weaknefs, reiignation, and diipIJIty, are the only melancholy remains 
of their degraded nature. 'To redore their original fi/.c and drength, our Flanders fheep (hould be united 
with the mouflon, and prevented from propagating with inferior races; and, if we would devote the fpedea 
to the more ufeful purpofes of affording us good mutton and wool, we (hould imitate fomc neighbouring na¬ 
tions in propagating the Bafbary race of ftcep, which, after being tranfpensted into Spain, and even into 
Britain, have fucceeded very well. Strength and magnitude are male attributes ; plumpnefs and beauty of 
Ikiii are female qualities. To obtain due wool, therefore, our rams (hould have Barbary ewes ; and to aug¬ 
ment the fine, our ewes fliould be ferved with the male mouflon.*' 

The learned Count feems to fpcak with more certainty upon this fubje^l than the circumdances of the cafe* 
or tlie nature of the fads (as yet far from being fully afoertaiiied, or completely authenticated), will admit. 
The editor of the Bee, who is well known to have .drifoted much time aftd attention to this fubjed, 
thus ably expofes the futility of tliofe arguments which arc brought in fuppdft of an hypothelis, which 
he thinks extremely abfurd, or at lead premature. “ Buffun (fays he), who is the lead fcrupulous of 
all modern naturalills, has l>een the moll forward to decide in this, as in many other cafes. He doe* 
not fo much as condercend to admit that tliere can be a doubt in this cafe; on all occadons a(-.- 
funics it as a certainty, that all thorvarieties of one fpccies have been derived from one parent ; and 
boldly raifes upon that fuppofition many pradical inferences, which, if his theory (hould prove to be unfound¬ 
ed, might lead to very important errors} fo that it is not a malt^j^f idle c^ioflty to inved^atal(iiis'%ue-j,-;' 
(lion.*’ He then goes on to (how, by fome particular inllances, tn^e |frofa,;jK>fuidity of Bu&nli opii^n*. 

“ Were (continues he) thefe diverfities only cafual, and apt to vary, it lUfight be more eafy fur us tiU glve’^ 
faith to the hypotheiis; but this is not the cafe. Experience hath, fully proved, that any une breed majr-v 
be kept pcrfi'dly uncontamiiiated for any length of time, with all its diftindive ]»^Iiaritks entire, merely 
by preventing an intermixture by copulation. Nor Is this all: It is alfo known, t^-if.fueh intermixture be 
permitted, the defcctidaiits will undoubtedly be a mixed breed, evidently participaitiflll of the qualities aild 
appearances of both their parents. Between a hound and a greyhound, a mongrel breed is ubtauied whtcli. 
pofl’elfes the fciife of fmelling, though in a lefs. degree than the one, and the (acuity of fleetuefs in a lefa 
degree than the other, of its parents; and its whole extfrn.il appearance evidently indicates at firll light ^ 
the compound of the (luck whence it has d^feended. But let a fmall lap dog and a large mafliff bui-'i 
fed with the fame food and tended with the fame care, the one difeovers no fymptoms of increaling m fize ' 
or diminifhing it more than the other. I.et them be carried from one country to another, they equally pre¬ 
ferve their original diftinftive qualities, w'ithout any farther change than the climate may perhaps produce ; 
which equally feems to afl'e^l all the varieties of this animal. Never was t here adopted an hypothefls more 
truly abfurd than that of Bulfon in this refped. Nor was there ever made fuch a barefaced attempt to try how 
far the credulity of mankind cihild lead them affray in deference To a great name, in diredl cuiitra<li6lion to }ai)9 
which fall immediately under the cognifance of every mail who pleafes but to open his eyes, and look right be¬ 
fore him, as in thofe bold and uiifoutuied aU'crlions which he has been pleafcd to make, with regard to the tranf- 
formation of dogs from one variety to another. Yet thefe opinions have been inadvertently tranferibed 
many times by learned naturalills, without one fymptom of doubt or hefitation. But can any thing be more 
contrary to reafoii, exeperience, and fafis, that every man has before his eyes every day in his life, than fuch 
opinions ? It is Indeed humiliating for the pride of man, who plumes himfclf on the fupcricirity of reafon, to re¬ 
mark this. And it is mortifying for muilerii philofophy, which affcAs to be founded on experience and accuiate 
obfervation of fadls alone, to point out fuch things; but truth ought in all cuff s to be adhered to.’ Though this 
note has already extended to nil undue length, we cannot omit the following obfervitions by the fame patriotic 
writer: “ In regard to (beep, the varieties of this ufefiil clafs of animals feem to be coiiliderable, and their natural 
propenflties fo difcrimliiated as to he admirably calculated for adapting them to different fituations on this 
globe, fo as to make them a very uuiverfal inhabitant of it; and thefe arc fo diverlilled as to habits and iuftinfts, 

as 
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<9v>* education or mode of life> climate,, food, and crolBiig the 
■ "V"" ' breed, have produced in mtep, as in<)ther animals; and, 
in conformity to this opinion, he coniidera not only 
thofe varieties found in iiiirope, but alfo tbufe of other 
quarters of the globe, as only accidental varieties of 
the fame fpecies ; and his opinion is coniirmed, by ilnd- 
ing that they produce a prolific race though the 
breed be ever fo much crojlcd ; which, he thinks would 
not be the cafe were they different fpecies. The va¬ 
rieties which Dr Pallas caamiaed, which, as we have 
already faid, are four, are as folbw. The firft is 
named both by the Tartars and Ruffians Tfsberkeffmn 
(heep, and by Pallas thluhura or long-tailed: it is the 
ovif Imgicauda of authors. 

The fecond is called the Ruffian flieep by the natives, 
and by Pallas irachiura or ffiort-taifed : it feents to be 
the ovit IJlandicus of autltors, with fmaller lutriis. 

Tlic lliird has no fixed trivial name, as its appella¬ 
tions are as various as thc provinces where it is reared ; 
]'*.dlas has called it fleatopyga or fat. taih-d: it is tlsc 
ovk lauticadata of authui $. 

The fourth has likewife no fixed trislal name, but 
Pallas has called it burbarian, from finding it reared by 
the Bucharian Tartars in immeiife fioeks. The Tfcher- 
keffian Iheep, or firil variety, is .a bandfonie animal, 
with a noble air, in its native coimtyy and the fouth of 
Raffia,rcfembh'iig in its habits, horns,fleece, and length 
of tail, the Spanidi, but more particulaily the Kng- 
lilh fliecp. Its head is well proportioned, and of an 
elegant form ; cars llraight; boms large, even, rounds-' 
ed in the angles, tapering to a point, and bending in¬ 
wardly towards tlie back. The rams arc feldum with- 
out horns, and tlic ewes have them ofteq bent in a lu 
Oiir form. The wool, though coarfe, is without ad- 
tnlxttirc of hair, which Is perhaps but an accidental 
difiindiun, and promifes to be much meliorated by 
u;rofling tTO breed, and rearing the anin)||yith more 
i^re-and (ktll. It is even knowiftlp becpnfe^nch finer 
without the affittance of art, mcn3y from the influence 
»f.B temperate climate, as on mount Caucafus. The 
tail of the ram is coverti^isath fine long wqol, like the 
Indian fheep-deferibedb^^uffou, which frails on the 
ground, fo as to efface flteprints made by the animal’s 
feet on fand, and it contains often ao joints or vertebrw. 
In paffingfroni the ftate of nature to that of fervitude 
it feems to have loft its native ferocity, together with 
its coarfe fleece. Dr Pallas fays it is a mild gentle 
aqimal, and is lefs dfgenrratrd in form from the argali, 
wliich, according to his fyftcm, is the jmvent fpecies, 
than the fleatopyga, which on the other hativlhas pre- 
ferved much more of its wildnels than the Tichcrkel'- 
Jian ; perhaps becaufe it is allowed to range with little 
reftraint on the wide extended plains of Great Tartai^. 
The Tfeherkeffiau is reared in all the European re¬ 
gions of the Ruffian empire, fltuatcd on this fide the 
river Occa, in the nearer Poland, and by the paftoral 


people of mount Caucafus j and they are commonly of 0»i«. 
awhile colour. 

The fame variety, we are told by Ruffel, in his na¬ 
tural hiftory of Aleppo, is reared under the name of 
Bedouin Jbeephx the Arabs, and in the weftern parts of 
Mauritania, with a trifling difference in the length and 
thicknefs ot tin fail. There are likewife iheep in Mo- 
r^-co, which belong to ihi; variety, on account of the 
diftiiiguilhing charaifter of it, a long tail, although 
otherwife different, in having an ugly look, head co¬ 
vered entirely with hair, little hanging ears, and le- 
markubly long wool. 

The Indian and Gainca fheep, fo well deferife-d by 
Bufi'on, relembic the Tt'cherkeiilan oidy in the length 
of their fiii, whillt in otlicr refpeeta they come neaier 
the Iteatupy ga or fat-rumped fliecp of Pallas ill fi/.e, 
form, and fleece mixed with hair. The learned na- 
turalift is of opinion, that the arid burning deferts pro. 
ducc this change on the wool; hut lus rcal’oiiing on 
this head is to us at leaft as little facisfitclory us that by 
which he endeavoiirato prove the argali to be the parent 
fpecies The inhabitants of Ukraine and PaJoli enriy 
on an extenfive and valuable traffic with the fltins of 
Tfcherkcffiaft (heep, the beauty of which they heightn, 
ill a very curious manner. 

The hratbiura, (hoi'L-tatlcd, or fecond variety w'hich 
Dr PaUas examined in his travels, is reaicd through¬ 
out all the north of Rnflia, and refemblcs that of 
Iceland in fize, tail, and coarfenefs of fleece ; but 
thougli this he the cafe in tlu-fe few ivfjictts, yet 
it differs from it in a very effeiilial chaiader, that 
of hornsy which are much fmaller, and have nothing of 
that exuberance whicli Buffon and others uttrihiiie to 
the (heep of that ifliind. It icferablcs the ’riclur. 
keffian fheep in the form of its head, flraiglit \ipii;,lit 
ears, and in ihiVkiiefs of fleece ; but the quality of the 
two fleeces arc very diiferont, tliLs variety having 
wool almofi as coarfe as dogs hair: hut the gicat 
dirtingtiilhiiig charaflcr between them is the tail, 
which is almoll a quarter of a yard fhorter than that 
of the Tfcherfctffian. .The brachiura, or fbort-tailed 
fheep, is reared not only by the northern Ruffians, but 
likewife by the Pins and other neighboining nations. 

Some of this variety have been tranfporied into tiibe- 
ria, where.they have fupporied thcmfclvis on foino 
pallures, though in poor condition ; but through all 
the I'outheni countries they arc in Icfs elUmatiou than 
the long-tailed and fai tailcd varieties, which arc much 
fuperior to them for fixe, fat, and good eating. The 
ewe of this fbovt-tailcd variety couples icadily with 
the ram of the fleatopyga or fat-iailcd breed, and 
jirodaccs an animal nobler and larger than its mother, 
with a tail fwclled at the bate with fat, but meagre 
towards the end like that of the mixed breed, which 
makes Dr Pallas’s fourth and laft variety of dotndlic 
fheep. The ewe allb couples clandcftincly with the 

domcflic 


as to preferve the principal breeds very diflin^, if left in a ftate of nature. The argali, flroiig, aflive, 
nimble, delights to live among rocks and inacceffible places; while the large fluggifli breed of fheep, fuch 
as thofe that have been taken into keeping by our countryman Bakcwcll, could never afcciid thefe fleeps, 
but are well calculated to confume the produce of the fertile plains ; there is therefore no chance that thefe 
two breeds would ever intermingle, if left entirely to tbemfelvcs. The laft of thefe two varieties has indeed 
been long domeflicated by man, as being utterly incapable of withdrawing itfelf from his fway, though the 
firft has been able to preferve its independence till the prefent hour in fomc of the mountains and leaft 
inhabited diftrifts on the globe.” He then goes on to mark the Iclfer difttnfUons, in which, however, we 
cannot follow him. 
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('•j’lvniv Iie-f^oai, ami prodiires an aiiinu] much rc- 
■ ihc iiwillicr, but willi a ll'.’t'n; of wool and 

h.iii. rhia latter m a fadl of tlie truth of which we 
fome doubt. Tiie Doftor may cafUy have been 
iitillcdt and may have adopted his opinion, merely from 
(lie Ihajrpy ai>pearance of the fleece of fome breeds of 
flicep, which much refemblcs the hair of a goat ; but 
thefc are found as well in countries where lui goats 
exiftj as in thofe where they abound. The fad has 
)iot then, we think, been fuflicientl^ afeertained. 
'riiis variety fupports extremely well the feverity of a 
northern climate ; and Dr Pallas doubts not but it 
might pafs the winter in the plains of mountainous 
northern countries «here there is not much fnow ; 
nay, he even thinks it might augment their hardinefs 
and llrength, if we are to judge from the habits and 
treatment of the Iceland flocks, fo well deferibed by 
Anderfon in his account of that ifland. 

Dr Pallas remarked, that on mountainous paftures 
expofed to the fun, fuch as on the acclivity of the 
Ouralic chain, the Ruflian or fliort-tailed flieep were 
larger, fatter, and had a finer fleece. 

Crofling the breed with the Tfcherkeflian or long¬ 
tailed fheep Hkewife mends both the ftature and fleece 
of the brachiura; whereas, in its own natural ftate, 
without admixture of other varieties of fheep, it is 
but fmall, lean, and produces, in the northern parts of 
Ruflia, a wool fo extremely coarfe as only to be fit for 
the cloth of pcafants in a ftate of vaffalagc. 

Whether coarfenefs of wool and leannefs be indeed 
charaAcriftical marks of this fpecics, is, we think, ex¬ 
tremely doubtful: we are rather inclined to confider 
them as mere accidental differences. 

I’lie DoAor’s third variety, or Jleatopygaf whicli has 
a different -name in almoft every country where it is 
reared, is both the mod abundant and largeft breed of 
flitep in the world. It is reared throughout all the 
temperate regions of Afia, from the frontiers of Eu- 
jMpe to thofe of China, in the vaft plains of Tariary. 
All the Nomade' hovdes of Afia, the Turcomans, Kir- 
gnife, Calmucks, and Mongal Tartars, rear it; and 
indeed it conftitutes their chief riches, the number 
they jioflefs being enormous. The Perfians alfo rear 
it ill abundance; ns likcwil'e the Hottentots, as we are 
informed by Kolbe in Ifis Travels to the Cape of Good 
Hope; whilft Ofbeck, in his Journey to China, afl'erts, 
that the fiit-tniled fheep are reared through that whole 
enijiire." We are alfo told by Shaw and the Abbe 
Demanent, that the fame breed obtains in Syria, 
Mauritania, and the other regions of Africa, under 
fome modifications of form, from difTereut caufes; fo 
that Dr Pallas thinks there is fufficient evidence tiiat 
the fleatopyga, or fat-nimped fheep, is the moil uni- 
verf'ally reared and multiplied of any breed in the 
world. The flocks of all the 'i'artar hordes refcmble 
one another by a large ytllowiih mu/r.te, the upper 
jaw often projeding beyond the lower ; by long hang- 
inn- ears ; by the horns of the adult ram being large, 
fpfral, wrinkled, angular, and bent in a lunar form. 
The body of the ram, and fometimes of the ewe, 
fivells gradually with fat towards the potteriors; where 
u folid mafs of fat is formed on the rump, and falls 
over the anus in place of a tail, divided into two hemif. 
pheves, which take the form of the hips, with a little 
button of a tail in the middle, to be fdt with the fingi t, 


See A fig. 16. plate CCCLXXT. The ure^gium or 
fat-rump, which is made up of this oily fpecies of fat,' 
is fo very large as to incommode the animal in walk>- 
ing; but when the fame flieep are carried into..the in¬ 
terior parts of Ruflia, the tail lofes half its fize and 
weight, nay fometimes more, from a change in their 
food and mode of life. 'Phis variety, befides the 
charaders mentioned above, have flender legs in pro¬ 
portion to their bodies, a high cheft, large hang¬ 
ing tefticlea, a large prepuce, and tolerably fine wool 
mixed with hair. -Such are the. great charade, 
riftic marks hy which the flocks of all the Tartar 
horHes refemble one another ; but climate, foil, &c. 
produce fome fmall difference in this variety, whether 
reared by the Tartars or the Ruffians, in the wettern 
defert of Great Tartary, from the river Volga to the 
Irtifli, and the Altaic chain of mountains. In all that 
trad of countiy, the paflurage is moftly arid; and it 
abounds in acrid and liliaceous plants in fpring, whillt 
in fummer it produces, at leaft in the open fpots where 
iheep delight to feed, befides gramcn, bitter and aro¬ 
matic plants, artemifia, camphorofna, and many'.fpedes 
of faliola, abounding in Juices and falts. Thm, is 
likewife found everywhere an effioreicence oC fiatron, 
with fea or glaubers fait; nay, even the of 

the defert coutaib'ifi general the fame falts. Now it 
is almoft unne^effarr to inform European fhepberds^ 
that fuch paftyragre. lias. the effed of augmentinjg the 
fize of flieep, if k produces no other change upon ., 
them ; lb that we fee, in this inftance, hoiir ibme kind 
of difference may at^ ’amongft" flieep of.fl^ fame • 
breed merely from accidental caufes, withbtftl^aft 
■admixture of hetenigeneoua blood. This ' varfety 
changes grealtly ia fize an^ in other incidental 
cumltances, according to the method j)f (hifingj)^'.bf . 
treating them in different places and by,, different.. 
people. ^ _ ' I'" •,r 

The foWtn varied raifed by the Boumarian -Tar¬ 
tars and Perfians in :great numbers, Dr Pdlaa-regards 
as a mixed breed, arifing, as he iVippofea, from 
union of «bc firft and third rcanieties, i. e. of the long- 
and fat-taiUd fheep. The ^odor does not think that 
they cv#r attain to the fize of'either of their parents ; 
though, as he never faw any full grown, he does not 
fpeak pofitivcly upon the fubjed. ’I'he head of this 
variety is like that of the Kirguife; hut the muzzle 
is Iharpcr, refcmbling the Indian of Buffoii : -the 
body is rather fmailcr than that of the Kirguife fheep: 
the ears are large and pendant: they have a fmall 
uropygium, like that of the Tartar fheep on the 
Jenify, efpecially when begotten by a Kirguife ram ; ' 
but in general they have a /ai/ fat and broad at the 
bafe, with a long narrow appendage, which refemblcs 
the tail of the 'rfcherkcffiaii flicep. The Bouchariari 
'i’artars have a veiy valuable traffic with the furs of 
the lambs of this variety, which are e.xquifitely fine 
and beautiful. This fame variety is likewife raifed in 
great numbers by the Perfians; and it is more than 
probable, if we arc to give credit to authors ancient 
and modern, th:it this very variety obtains in Syria, 
Palelline, and divers countries of .\frica, known to 
theib by the name of onh mturoeereat. It differs in 
all thofe countries from the fat-tailed, or fleatopyga of 
Pallas, ill,having a long tail, fat and broad aliove, 
with a long narrow appendage, wJiich is exadly the 
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great marked charafter of the Boucliarian breed. 
Pliny tells us, that the Syrian Iheep have long fat 
tails, and cany' wool; and by KuHel's account of 
them, in his Natural Hiilory of Aleppo, they refenibic 
the Kirguife Iheep in the head, face, and ears hang¬ 
ing on the cheeks; but the tail ia that of tlie 
Boucharian, fat above, with a long lean append¬ 
age. .He adds, tliat they arc covered with a foft 
wool, which is another trait of I'efemblancc with our 
prefent variety ; and that they weigh fometituea 150 
pounds, one third of which is the‘weight of the tail. 
Gcfner, in his work on quadnupeds, tells us, that the 
Arab Iheep of Kay have nearly the fame characteiilllc 
marks, cfpecially with regard to the tail. 

Shaw rclatcb, in his Travels, that fltcej) with fiicb a 
compound tail are common in Mauritania, and in all 
the Eall; vvhillt Kolbe alTnres ns, that the flieep 
which arc brought on board the djips at the Cape of 
Good Hope have tails wtigliing ac or 30 pounds, 
fat above, with a bo'iy appendage haugtng from it ; 
and, laflly, the Abbe Dcinniicnt, in his jNcw Hiftory 
of Africa', fays, that (liecp are found in Africa covered 
with, t^ol, and with fuch a tail as we have been dc- 
fcrtlxing; whilll at Cape Giiaeda, in the foitth of 
Africa, all the (heep are white, with>^cather fraall black 
heads, othenvife a large handfome beiBed;. witli broad 
fat tails, fix or eight inches a" 

The Dodor, however, does not -eintirely clofe his 
proofs here; for he qnotes jiercr^l'i paihiges froth 
Mofes to.coufirniation.'of whafhe has advanced, via. 
that the Boucharian iheep obtain in Syria, Pulclline, 
md divers countries of Africa, Thp paflages lie 
■Hjtttrtes are tbefe: Lev^cus viii. a;,',ix. 19. But 
wiiithcr tbefe verfes prove wbat the ©odor has quoted 
them aSj||iroving, we will not determine, 
i ’ Thefe\r,e t!ie four vaviitics .yvliich Fallas faw 
;• and examined in his extenlivc ti^els. ^’rlie accouiit 
is,'We'think, curious; to naturtmfts iiitereftilig ; and 
to farmers it may be uftful. If it only excite further 
I'efearoh, and minutor,Jn;^uiry, it will aiifwer fome 
purpofe. Indeed, the inah of fcience will not reft 
fatisfied with what our preforibed bounds have per¬ 
mitted us to bring forwai^ but will recur to tlic ori¬ 
ginal work of the learned.outhor to whom we arc 
primarily indebted for the above account. We refer 
fuch readers, then, to his Spicitegia Zoohgicii, fafcltulut 
vndecimus, printed at Berlin in 1776.' 

It may not be improper to dtTcrIbe the figures of 
thefe four varieties. They are all contained in ]*l,tte 
CCCLXXr. fig. 16. of which is the argali. Fig. 17. 
is a fide and back view ; letters An of the ram of 
the ftcatopyga, or fat-rumped variety, In its greateft 
purity of breed, as obtaining among the Kirguiie Tar- 
tars in the vail plains of Southern Tartary. The po* 
fition of the animal marked with a (hows the uropy- 
gium or fat-rump. Letter i is a reprefentation of the 
bead of the fame animal, wilt; a couple of noncola 
banging from the neck, called by the Rtrifians ear¬ 
rings. Letter C is a drawing of another Kirguife 
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ram with five horns, (hewing at fame time the hanging Oy%’ 
polition of the ears of this variety. Fig. 18. is a 
<1 rawing of a degenerate breed of the (leatopyga 
variety of (heep, reared on the banks of the JeniVy 
and Volga, vvithouc horns, and with the uropygiuiu 
or f.tt rump greatly diminillud, and one noiieola. 

Letter 1 / (fig. 19.) is a diavting of a ram of the f.ime 
variety of (luep, from the flocks of the jenify Kirguife, 
with four horns fymmctrieally arrange.l ’jy natuie, as 
is frequently the cafe with this breed. 

In a fupplement to his article .slieej BulFon lias 
ihcfc words refpeCling the llrepliceios : ‘ 1 liete give 

figures,” fays the Count (fee Plate CCCLXXl. 
jig. 14. and 15.) a ram and cmc, of winch d»'aw-|>. gec* 
lugs were Cent me by the late Mr ColiMlbn, fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, under the names of 
the U'al<uhian ram and ewe. As tin's learned intu- 
ralift died fiion afterwards, I could not difeover v\heiher 
tht'fe (beep, wkofe horns arc extremely diirirei.t from 
thofc pf the ordinary kind, be c-immon in Walachia, 
or whether they are only an ac cidental variety (0). 

“ In,thc iiortbem parts of Europe, as ileiimark 
and Norway, the flieep are not good ; mu, to imjuove 
the breed, Warns are occafionaliy imported from Eng- 
hnd. In the iflands adjacent to Norway, the flieep 
remain in the (jclds during the whole year; and iliev 
become larger and p’toduee finer wool than tho).- 
which are under the care and diieAion of men. Ir if 
alleged, that thofe flieep which enjoy perfedt libeily 
always deep, during the night, on that fide of the 
ifland from whence the wind is to blow next day. 

This natural indication of the weatheg is carerully at¬ 
tended toby the mariners*. • Ponfo- 

“ The rams, ewes, and w'cdders of Iceland, difler 
chiefly from ours by having larger and ibicher horns. 

Some of them have three, four, and even five liorns,*'^ '-'wuy. 
But this peculiarity of having more horns than two, 
muft not be coniidcred as common to the whole race 
of Iceland (heep ; for in a (lock of four or five hun¬ 
dred, hardly three or four wedders can be found with 
four or five horns, and thefe are fent to Coptnhatren 
as rarities. As a farther proof of 1 heir In-ing fcrirce, 
they give a higher price in Iceland than the comnimi 
kit'd §.'* 5 Hijl. C.g. 

In Sp.ain and the foutherii parts of F.uropc, the-''' 
flocks of (heep are kept in (hades or ftahles during the'^' 
night: but in Britain, where there is new no changer 
from wolves, they are allowed to remain without, both 
night and day ; which makes the animals more healthy, 
and their flcfti a more wholefome food. Dry and moun¬ 
tainous grounds, where thyme and flieep's frfciie grafs 
abound, are the belt for the pail tiring (heep. 

The flieep is fubjedf to many difeafes: fome arifing 
from infeds which depofit their eggs in different jiatls 
of the animal; others arc caufed by their being (cept 
in wet paftures; for as t^jc (heep requlies but liiile 
drink, it is naturally fond of a dry foil. I’lic dropfy, 
vertigo (the pendro of the Welfti), the phthiJis, jaun¬ 
dice, ancl worms in the liver, annually make great Iia- 
q C vock 


(d) Dr Pallas thinks it very probable that the ftrepficeros variety of (heep w',-<c produced by propagating 
t particular configuration of horns. He alludes to the animal which Bellouius (irft clifcovcrcd on Mount Ida 
in Crete, and which he fuppufes the ftrepficeros of the ancients. 
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Ovk vo(k among our flocks : for the firft difcafe, the ihep- 
II herds finds a remedy by turning the infedted into fields 
Ou^pocy- jjroom; which plant has been alfo found to be very 
efficacious in the fame diforder among the human fpe- 
cies.—The iheep is alfo infcfted by different forts of 
infeas; like the horfe it has its particular aftrus or gad¬ 
fly, which depofits its eggs above tbe nofe in the fron¬ 
tal finufes (fee OestkusJ ; when thofe turn into mag¬ 
gots, they become excefiiveW painful, and caufe thofe 
violent agitations that we fo often fee the animal in. 
Tlve French (hepherds make a common praftice of 
cafing the Iheep, by trepanning and taking out tl« 
maggot; this pradice is foroetimes ufed by the Eng- 
liflt Ihepherds, but not always with tbe fame fucccls. 
Befides thefe infeds, the flicepis troubled with a kind 
of tick and loufe, which magpies and flarliiigs contri¬ 
bute to cafe it of, by lighting on its back, and picking 
the infeds off. . , • • 1 

We had intended to have introduced into this article 
fome obfervations from Pennant j but it has already 
extended beyond its jufl. limits, and we dare nttt ven¬ 
ture to extend it further. Under the article Wooa, 
which is intimately conneded with the pr^nt, w< 
may perhaps have an opportunity of introdncuig fome 
.idditional remarks not without importance. At all- 
events, we truft by that time to be able to give a fa¬ 
vourable report of that truly patriotic fociety wluch 
has been lately inftituted in tliis part of the unit^ 
kingdom for meliorating the breed of fheep, and in 
coiileqiiencc the nature and quality of the wooA From 
the adive and indefatigable exertions of Sir John 
Sinclair, baronet, the prefident of that fociety, wc have 
every thing to hope from well conduded experiments, 
and nothing to fear from groundlefs hypolhti’es. 

OUNCE, a little weight, the i6th part of a pound 
ayoirdupois, and the 12th part of a pound Troy. Tbe 
word is derived from the Latin, mc/a, “ the twelfth, 
part of any whole,” called m } particularly in geome¬ 
trical tneafures, an inch, or the 1 ath part of a foot. 
See Inch and As. 

Ounce, in aoology. See Felis. 

OVOLO, or Ovu M, in architedure, around moidd- 
fag, whufe profile or fwcep, in the Ionic and Cpmpo-. 
fite capitals, is ufually a quadrant of a circle : whence 
it is alfo commonly called the quMler round, It is 
ufuallycut with reprefentations of eggs and arrow-hcada 
or anchors placed alternately. 

OU-POKY TSE, a name given by the Chinefe to a 
kind of netts nude-by certain infeds upon tbe leaves 
and branches of the tree called Thefe nefts 

are much ufed in dyeing, and the phyficians employ 
them for curing many dillcmpers. Some of tiiefc 
Bcfts were brought to Europe, and put into the hands 
of the celebrated Mr Geoffroy. After having ex¬ 
amined them with the utinoft attention, this learned' 
academician tliought- he perceived fome conformity in. 
them to thofe excrcfcenccs which grow on the leaacs 
of the elm, and wliich the vulgar call eim-bladder$: he 
found thefe nefts fo lharp.and aftiringent to the tafte» 
that he confidcred them as fiir fupenor to every other 
fpecies of galls ufed by the dyers. According to him, 
they arc the ftrongett aflringents cxilling in the vege¬ 
table kingdom. 

It is certain that tlwrc is a great affinity between- 
the ou-poey-tfc and the clm-bladdcrs. The &m of 


both is unequal and irregtdar; they are covered on Oomoaf^- 
the outfide with a fliort down, which renders them 
foft to the touch i within they arc full of a whitilh- 
grey dull, in which may be uluerved the dried remains 
of (mall infe^, without difeovering any aperture thro* 
which they might have palfed. Thefe nefts or blad¬ 
ders harden as they grow old; and their fubftance, 
which appears reftnous, becomes brittle and tranfpa- 
reut; however, the Chinefe do not confider tlie ou- 
poey-tfa, aotwithftanding their refemblance to elm- 
blaodera, la excrefcences of the tree yeii-fou tfe, upon 
which they are found. Hiey are perfuaded, tliat in- 
fe£ls produce a kind of wax, and conftra^l for them- 
felves on the branches and leaves of this tree (the fap. 
of which is proper for their nourifliment) little re¬ 
treats, where they may w-ait for the time of their me- 
tamorphofis, or at kail depofit in fafety their eggs, 
which compofe tliat fine dull with which tbe ou.poey- 
tfe are filled. Some of the ou-pocy-tfe arc as large aa 
one’s fill > but thefe are rare, and arc generally pro¬ 
duced by a worm of extraordinary ftrength, or which 
has aifaciated with another, as two fiOt worms are 
fomelimes fees ftiut up in the fame bail The fmaBeft 
ou-pocy-tfe are of the fize of a chefnut; the greater 
part^ of tlwm are round and oblong; but they feldona. 
refemble one another entirely in their exterior confi¬ 
guration. At firft, they are of a dark green eolonr*. 
which afterwards chaiigea to yellow ; and the hufle^, 
thongli pretty firm, becomes then very brittle. 

The Chinefe pcafauts colkdl thefe uu-poey.tfe be¬ 
fore the firit hoar-feoils. They take care to kill the 
worm inclofed in the Imiks, and to expofe them fair 
fome time to the fleam of boiling water, Wkhuift. 
this precaution, the worm might foon break thro^lii- 
its weak prifon, wliich would immediately bpeft andt 
be ufekfs. ^e oUrMSy-tfe are ufed at Pekin for 
giving ft pa^ilff a dufple and (kep-black colour; in the- 
provinces of Kiang aistnand; Tche-kiang, where agrdat 
de4 of beautiful fattin is made, they are employed for 
dyeing the filk before it i» put on the loom. The 
Chiiiele litowtft alfo blacked' their beards with tlieRx 
when tlicy become while. 

Tbe medicinal proper! iea of the oivpoey-tfe are very' 
luimerous. The Clunefc pbyficiaus. introduce, thcas, 
into the compofitiou of many of tbcic remedies. Thcyr 
recommend ^era for flopping bloodings of every kind;- 
they confider them as. an exccBent fpecific for curing; 
iiiflammations. and ukers, and fur counteradting the 
effidis of poiibn} and they^ employ them with fuc- 
cefs in the dropfy, pbtbifis, epilepiy, catarrhs, fick- 
nefs, fluxions of tbe eyes- and ears, and in many other 
di folders, 

Ga E AT CR OUjSE, a river which rifes near FitweB ux 
Oxfordfliireiand pcoceedatO'Buckingham,Stony-Strat« 
ford, and Newport.Fagm'l, m Buckinghamlhire; feom- 
thence it proceeds to Bedford, and turning north-caft it 
pafies-on to Huntingdon and Ely, till at length it an. 

Fives at Lynn-Regis In Norfolk, and falls into the Tea. 

It is navigabla to feme diftmice above Downturn}, where 
there is a good harbour for barges •, and a confiderable 
tiade is carried on by it to Lynn and other towns. 

Smaller Ousn, rifes in Suffolk, and, feparating that 
coupty feom. ^.rfolk on the. fouth-wefl, difehargea 
kfelf inf o; the great Oufe near Downham. There i» 
iUU anoUlsc of the: fame name.whidt rifeaia the weifa 

north- 
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••Wfter vorth'Weil fide of Yorkfbire { and chiefly running to 
the fonth-eaft, at length falls into the Idumber. 

OUSTER, or Dispossession, in law, an injuty 
which carries with it the amotion of pofiefilon; for 
by means of it the wrong doer gets into the adtial 
poflelEon of the land or hereditament, and obliges him 
that hath a right to feek a legal rcm^y, in ordet to 
gain pofieiEon, together with dafnagC). 'ifhia phfter 
nay either be of the freehold by abttenwBt, idtru 
fioii, difleifin, diicontinuance, and deforcentadt > or of 
chattels real, as an eftate by ftatDte'tftetidttt(it,.&tttte> 
ftaple or eksgit, or an eftate for years. '' 

Otrsrst le Mmn, amovere mamm, in law, denotes a 
livery of lands out of the king's hands; or a judgment 
given for him that traverfed, , or fned, a numJiraHt k 
drait. When it appeared, uijoh the matter being dit 
■cufled, that the king had no right or title to the land 
feized, judgment was given in chancery, that the king's 
^ hand be amoved ; and ottfier k Maki,' or amoveos mamtm^ 
was therefore awarded to the to reftore the 
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^lond, &c. All wardihips, liverli^^^ 
are now taken away and 
■ Cm-. IL •,,. ■' 

OUSTIOUG, a t6wn;t^'ihit Ra^n empire, and 
capithi of n province df t'^'ir an archd 

hifhop’s fee and a caftle; the |^ver Suchan, 

dVer.againft the month of thi jfMg>W £« Long, xu 25. 
N.Lat.<5i.48. / ^ ^ , 

OtfsTtouo, a province of the ILtifihm empire, bound¬ 
ed on the north by Dwina, on the call by t|ic foreft 
of jSfranfJ'dtt the iotitli by Wologda, and on the weft 
by Cargapol and Waga. It is divided into two parts 
by the river 8uchana; is full of forefts; and the rivers 
yield plenty of fifh, which the inhabitants d>y in the 
tuni'amliwn^h make their principal tiouriihtnent. 

, OUT-f©8TS, in a military 4?»fe* wen 

jTpfted beylHid the ^nd guard; ^led be-. 

411^ tb&^nds or limits tu the o^p. 

Outlaw, fignlficsonc tlnst « deprived of the 
benefit of the law, and therefore held 'to be out o^thit 
kill’s protedlion. 

; , Braaon afterts, that an outlaw forfeits all he has ; 
St, fn>m the time of his'outlawry, he wears a 
t and any body may k 31 him with impu< 
efpecially if be defend himfelf or fly. But in 
afd IIL's time it was refolved by the judges, that 
lt #ould not be lawful for any man, but the fheriff 
done (having fufficient warrant for it), to pot to death 
-a man that was outlawed. 

OUTLAWRY, the puniftiment of a perfon who, 
'^Itig called into law, and lawfully, according to the 
ufuaTforms, fought, docscontemptuoufty refuie to ap¬ 
pear. 

The effeft of being outlawed at the fult of another, 
in a civil caufe, is the forfeiture of aH the perTonls 
goods and chattels to the king, and the profits of bis 
Wd, while the outlawry remains in force. If in treofbn 
or fdony, all the lands and tenemirnts which he has in 
fee, or for life, and all -his goods and chattels, are atfo 
forfeited; and befides, the law interprets his abfence 
cs a rofficient evidence of guilt; and without requiring 
'farther proof, accounts the perfon guilty of the fa£I, 
•«fi which enfues corruption of blood, dec. And then, 
according to Bradtoii, he may periih without law, dee. 
However, to avoid inhumanity, no man ia intid^ to 


kill him wantonly or wilfully; but in fo doing he is 
guilty of murder, unlefs it happens in endeavouring to 
apprehend him ; for any body may arreft an outlaw, . 
either of his own head, or by writ or warrant of ropw/ 
vtlagertum, in order to bring him to execution. 

If after outlawry, in civil cafes, the defendant pub¬ 
licly appear, he is to be arrefted by a writ of cap'iat 
and committed till the outlawry be rever- 
fed: which reverfal may be had by the defendant's 
appnring in court (and in the king's-henrh, by fend¬ 
ing an attorney, according to ftatote 4 and j W. and 
hL cap. 18.), and any pkufible rJrcnmftance, how- 
ever trifling, is in general fuflieient to reverfe it; it 
being coniulered only as a proicfs to force .ippearancc. 
The defendant muft, however, pay full cotts, and muft 
put the plaintiff in the fame condition as if he had up- 
peared.before the wrrit of acigi facht w»ii awarded. It 
IS appointed by magna charta, that no fi eenian ftiall 
be outlawed, but according to the law of tlic land. 
A minor or a woman cannot be otiilawed. 

In Scotland outlawry snctentli^ took place in the 
ca&”(n refufal to fulfil a civil obligation, Ss well as in 
. di^^nal cafes. At prefent, however, it only t.ikcs 
in the two cafes of flying from a criminal pro- 
eciition, and of appearing ui court attended by too 
great a number of followers. But the dtfelulcr, uptm 
appearing at any dtftaace.^f time and offering to Hand 
trial, is intitlcd de jnrv to have the outlawry revoltd, 
and to be admitted to trial accordingly, and even to 
bail if the offence be bailable. See Waive. 

OVUM ANauiMUM. See Anguinum. 

OUTWORKS, in fortification, tdl thofc works 
made without fide the ditch of a fortified place, to co¬ 
ver and defend h. Sec Fobtification. 

OUZEL, in ornithology ; a fpedea of Motacim.a. 

OWEN ('I'homaa), a judge of the coirimou-plcai, 
fon of Richard Owen, £fq; of Condev^r m 
fliire, waf educated at Oxford, and, as is geneially lup- 
pofed, at Chrift-church college, f-iaving taken a dc. 

S e in arts, he left the univerfity, and entered him- 
of Lincoln’s inn in Lemdon, where in procefs f f 
time he became an eminent counfcllor. In r;.H; he 
was defied Lent reader to that focietv. In ■ yr^', lie 
was made feijeant at law, and queen’s ^cljcant fuon af¬ 
ter. He arrived at length at the dignity of judge of' 
the common pleas; which office he is faid to have exe¬ 
cuted, daring five years, with great abilities 4od inte- 

a He died in i ^98; and was bnri^' oh the 
1 fide of the choir in Weftminfter a^ey, where a 
monument was ercifted to bis memory. He had the. re¬ 
putation of a learned man, aud« m^On of literature. 
He was the aitthor of ** Repoyt^^ln the common plea.i, 
wherein are many choice cifei, mw of them thorough¬ 
ly argued by the learned feijeants, and after argued 
and refolved by the grave judges of thofe times, with 
many cafi» wherein the difference of the year-books 
are reconciled and explained.*'* Lond. 1656, folio. 

Otlreii (Dr John), an eminent and learned diffent- 
ing fflinrfter, was bom in 1616, at Hadham, in Ox- 
fordfliire, of which place his fatiicr was vicar. He 
made foch furprifing proficiency in learning, that at 
twelve years of age he was admitted into Queen’s- 
college, Oxford, and in i6jy was made mafter of arts; 
but foon after, difapproving the new regulations made 
by Archbifliop Laud their chancellor, with which hg, 
4C 2 refufed 


Ovum 

^11 

Owon. 



OWE 

Owen, refiifcd to comply, he was obliged, in 1637, 

■“Y”” the tinivcrfity } when, taking orders, he bt'caine ch.ip- 
hiii to Si) Robert Dormer of Afeot in OxCordlliire, 
and WJii at the fame time tutor to his tUkil fon. He 
\v,'s afterwards chaplain to John Lord I.ovelacc of 
JIurhy ii. Beiklhire ; evhen the civil war broke out, 
he openly avowed the cuufe of the parliament; which 
fo tefeiited by an uncle, wiro had intended to 
kB>e him his ellate, that be dlfcaided him, and left 
it to another. Yet though Dord Lovelace lided with 
the king, he treated his chaplain with great civility : 
but on his going to join the royal army, Mr Owen 
went to London,, and A on after joined the non con- 
formifts. In 1642 he publilVied his book, intitkd, 

Di/flay of Arminlanifw, whieh laid the foundation of 
hlo future advancement : for the committee for purging 
the church of fcandaloua miiiiflers were fo pleafed with 
it, that Mr While their chairman fent him a prefen- 
tatioii of the living of Fv>rdham in EfTcx : but when 
he had been there about a year and a half, the patron 
hearing that the feqiuttercd incumbent was dead, pre. 
feiitcd aiioihi.r to the living; upon which tbe'Earl of 
Warwick gave Mr Owen the living of.Coggeftial. He 
bad not, however, been long at that town before he 
kft the Pi<fhy terians; and,Joining the Independents, 
forme ‘ a chmch there. He wJS'now fent for fevcral 
tinscb to prcaeli before the parliament; and am'ong the 
r<il on the 2dth of February 1648-9, the day of humi¬ 
liation for the intended expeditiop to Ireland,’ Oooi- 
v.'dl, who was prefent at this htft difeourfe, and had 
never heard him before,-wttsja^etpcly pleafedWith it, 
and dilircd his company ^nd that he would 

I’l fide in the college ■ This he did ; but rc- 

tiirned in about half a year. Soon after Cromwell fent 
liim into Scotland; but he alfo returned from thence 
arti’v about half a year’s flay at Edinburgh. He was 
then promoted to the deanery of Cluiil-ehurch, Ox¬ 
ford, whither he wetyt in 1651; and Cromwell, being 
i.ow chancellor of jite univeiiity, nominated him his 
♦ ite-ehanccllor. The next year he w'as create'd elodtor 
v.l divinity by diploma. Dr Owen enjoyed the poft«.'daht. 
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to leave and Dr Barlow bilhop of London. He died at Eal« Owhyhesfc 
ing in 16^3. His wotks are printed in feven volumes' 
folio. 

Wood, after cenfuriiig bim in many refpedls, fays 
neverthclefs, that, “ to lpi.ik impartially, he was a 
perl'on well {killed in the tuiigucs, Rabbinical learning, 
and Jevvilh rites rjid cullutns ; that he had a gicat 
eornmand of his Englilh ptii, and was one of the gen- 
teeleft and faired wiiters who have appeared againft 
the church of l.ngland ” 'J,. 

OWHYHEE, the eafternmoft, and bysfat'thx lar- 
geil, of the handwicli lilands. Its greated length from 
north to fouth is 2SI leagues, its b'ea^lj ?4, and 
its eiicumference nearly 3c c £ngli(h noles.' It is di¬ 
vided into fix large diltridtsj two ot which on the north- 
eall' lide. are tcparaied by a mountain, that rifes in 
three peaks, which is perpetually covered witlv fiiow, 
and may be fttn clearly at 40 leagues dillaace. To 
the nortli of this inountaii), the coall confiAs of high 
and deep clid's, down which tall many beautiful caf- 
cades of water. I’he whole country is covered with 
ceicua>tuit and bread-fruit tu es. .The peaks of the 
mountain on the rortb call lide appear to be about 
half a mile in height, and entirely covered with fnow. 

To the fouth of this mnuntaiii, the coa/t pyiefents a 
preifpedl of the moll dreary hind, tlic.whole country 
appearing to- have undergone a total change hy means 
of fome dreadful convulSon. The ground is every¬ 
where covered with cinders, and interfedled in many 
places with black ilreaks, v'hicb feem..to mark the 
courfe of a lava that lias flowed- not many ages fmcc 
from ,the mountain to the (bore. The fdtitlieni pro* 
montory looks like the mere dregs of a volcano. The 
projecting headland is euuipofed ofbjjoken and craggy 
rocks, piled irregularly one upon another,, and-teimiv. 
nating in fliarp points ; yet amidft thefe mins, th%s ■ 
are many pieces of pch foil, which are lairefully ’ 
out in plantations, lnd the neighbouring fea allurdf^.’ 
v^ft variety of excellent liih: lu that this qimt^^rw' 

!Rtkdi better iubabited than tliofe which arc more Vfcyji 
'rjie fields are inclofed w'ith fione fen^e8y<.^d 


f vice chancellor five years; during which he behaved are iulcrfperfed with groves of cocoa nut t*^e». 
with the greateft moderation ; for, though often folk are told indeed by fome of Cook’s people whbV4 
Litcd, he iievir tnoklled the meeting of the royalifls through a eoufidcrable pait of it, that they di^. 

!u the houfe of Dr Willis the pliyficmn, where divine, .obferve a fpot of ground that was fufceptible <>L|| 
U rvicc was pel formed according to the liturgy of the provement left unpianted ; and indeed the cou^ 


chervil of England : and though he was a commiflion- 
< r for cjeAing fcaiidalous minillers, he frequently .ovei'- 
riili-d his brethren in favour of thofe loyaliils who were 
diilinguiflied by their merit. At the death of Crom¬ 
well, he was removed from the vice-chancellorflup ; 
and at the Relloratihn was ejeded from his deanery of 
Chrill-church. But he had provided hirafclf a com¬ 
fortable retreat at an ellate he ha'i purchafed at Had- 
ham. He now employed himfelf in preaching as oft¬ 
en as he had an opportunity, and in writing books; 
one of which, iutitled /'liar /.ux, falling into the hands 
of l.ord Clarendon, he was fo pleafed with it, or (as 
i.sfaid) from policy pretended to be fo, that he fent 
for Dr Owen, and acknowledging the fervice he hUd 
done by it to the Eroteftant riTigion, offered to prefer 
him in the church if he would conform ; but he de. 
tired to be exeufed.—His moderation di’cw him refpeft 
from perfon.s of oppofite principles ; and in the nuni- 
ber of ids friends were Dr Wilkins bifnop of Cbcllcr, 


from their account, could fcarcely be cultivate^ 
greater advantage for the purpoles of the p|Jt>ve8.. 
They w'ere furprifed at feeing ieveral fie®|li&^l»ajf'.j^' 
and upon their inquiry, tp what particulax^wfle.it 
applied, they were informed, that it vyj|^ftt£nded':^" 
cover the grounds where the ypHngf-^o^^rew,' iq or¬ 
der to preferve them from bei^ u:urc:hq4 by ftie rayi- 
of the fun. They ohfervcd''iii'^lP'%.^ 
few huts fcattered abdut; whr^,jpi^ded occafional 
flicker to the labouacra; but tli^^jWdjrnot Fee any vil¬ 
lages at a greater diftance froiri tlte fca , than four or 
five miles. Mear (n|(C'v^ the^t.yvhich was fituated 
about four miles bayVKtfeiqr difeoverrd a rave 

forty fathoms in lengthy three in breadth, and of the 
fame height. It was t>pen at each end ; its fidcs w'crf 
fluted us if wrought with a cliifel; and the furface 
was glazed over, perhaps by the adlion of fire. There 
are fuppoftd to be on this iflaiid about 150,000 inha¬ 
bitants. So long as the name of Captain Cook fliall 

be 
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Owhyhte. be remcmbfred, this iflaod will not be forgotten j for 
he here fell a to a itrange concatenation of 

events. See Cook. 

We have the following account of tlie inhabitants 
of this ifland in Ellis’s Authentic Narrative, &c. 
“ The men are abqse the ‘middle fi/.c, flout, well 
made, and flelhy, but not fat. Corpulency is not allo- 
gethtr fo great a inaik. of dillii tlion in thefe .as in the 
KocieiV' iiles ; and t.'dlncfs, for which the OtahcHe- 
ans ha,V)f gfcat partiality, is alfo overlooked. Their 
coloar-i^^ gcner.il brown elite. The women are in 
generaltinaCeuline, though there arc fome delicately 
made, aaiclfthe voice of them all is foft and feminine. 
The hair ..both of the head ami bcai d is black ; tha 
of thg'head the men wear in the form of a helmet, 
that is^ along fri/./.led ridge from the forehead to the 
neck, the fides being much (In.rter. This fad'iioii Icems 
to prevail only among the principal people, tliat of the 
inferior fort being of an equal leiigtli in cvet y part. 
Molt of,,them were very dclirons of pf.rtiiig with their 
Ltaids, wt)ich, they laid, were dil'agreoable and trotr. 
bleloiac, and were fi)i)d of being fliaved I'y our people. 
Some of the prildts wore their beards long, and would 
not on any account part with them. The women wear 
their hair long before, but very ihort behind, which is 
not the moll becoming mode ; and, like thofe of the 
I'Vieiidly I'fles, they have a way of renderiiig it of dif¬ 
ferent colours, red, yellow, and'brown. Tlrt: features 
of both fexea are good, and we fjiw fome of the fe- 
males 'ivho might really be called tine women. Their 
teeth tre even and perfeAly white. In general, they 
teem to be wry healthy, and we obferved feveral who 
ippeareJ to be ',9f great age. As to dil’eafes, we faw 
none who laboured under any during our flay except 
the venereal complaint; coughs and colds indeed w'cre 
jpietty general, and one man died. Frpm what we 
. x:ould learn of ht^.difoider from the natives, it was a, 
..yiolent grijjing or colic. 1^' 

Both men and women appeared to be of a goe^ 
difpotttiow, and behaved to each other with the tetlii 
derfett ;t^‘gard : when they did fall oHt^,_ which fome- 
tirhes was.jflre .cafe, occafioned by the^'it|fttting of a 
or'Cmie fuch trifling accident, they only fculd- 
.*i|d St little^ ^'and this was fodn over and forgotten. We 
‘%ver law them ftrike each other upon any occafion. 

' They are all thieves, from the arte to the towtow, 
'qtjite fo expert at it as our Otaluitee friends. 

‘‘ The Ciiltom of tattowing prevails .greatly among 
but the .men have a n.uch larger lhare of 
hi^women ; maiiy (parlicuhirly fome of ♦he 
of j^w’w.heif]) have one half their body, front 
'.field 191 in this manner, vthieh gives them 

,a ,nw^ It is done with great re- 

giilaril^Jr an&Too^’fip^lwt-VbJy neat : fome have only 
an arm inark«{|, m others a leg; fome 

again havfibotfi anh'ah^ Icgi‘^tjid others only the hand. 
The women are the.jpafe marked upon the hand, 
and fome upon the of tfieir tongue ; but of thefe 
we faw but few. B«>th fexes have a yiarticular mark 
according to the diftri^t in which they live; or it is 
rather the niarjk of the aree, or principal man, under 
whofc jurifdidion they more immediately are. Wc 
never faw the operation of tattowing performed, nor 
could we procure a fight of the inllrumcuts ufed upon 


this occalVin ; but it Is likely tliey are .tnueli the fame Qwb yhes.^ 
a.s thofe ot the Friendly and Sociity Ifles. ' “* 

“ Both liter, and women arc very cleanly in their 
perfoiis; the hitter wafh their whole bodies in frefli 
wafer twice and foniciime.', tlirie times a-d.iy ; but the 
women td Ol.dieitce b.i\e the a.lvantage of them in one 
point of clcmiliiiei's, w'lioh t.s eradiealing the hairs 
from under i!ic arm pitt. This is a cuUoin we obfer- 
sed nowhere but at the Society Ides. 

" I'here are no people in the world who inculgp 
theinfclvcs niore in llieir lenfiial appetite than thefe; 
in faft, tiiey carry It to a moll fe.uidaluus and {lianie. 
fill degiec, and in a manner not proper to be meu- 
tioned. The ladies are very lavifli of thiir favours; 
but are far from btliig fo metci navy as lliofe of the 
Friendly or .Society lilts, and fome of their attach- 
m.'iits fetnied ptiiely the cfleA of alTetiion. They .are 
Initiated into this way of life at a very caily period ; 
we law fome who could not be oiore than ten years 
ohl. 

“ Their €:Iotlitng confids of cloth of difiVrent kli.ds; 
that wdrn by the men, which is called mam, is about 
Imlf a yard wide, and four 5 aids h ng; that of tlie wo¬ 
men three quarters of a yard wide, and of the fame 
length as the mens; this they call pah-oowma •, they 
both wear it round their middle, but the men p.jfa it 
betw'ecn their legs. This is the general drefs of both 
fexes; but the netter fort fomeiimes tbroiv a large 
piece loofely over thtir fhouldeis. Bifnles t'.e in.iiru, 
they have feveral other kinds of cloth, which derive 
tlu-ir names either from the diflerent ufes tliey arc ap-' 
plied to, or their difTercnt texture andj>aiuni; all, 

JioA’ever, as far as we could learn, are made from the 
Chiiiefc paper mulberry tree. The princqhil of ihcfe 
is the cappa, wliieii i.s about ic or 12 feet long, and 
nearly as iiwny wide, and . is thick and warm; they 
wrap thcmfclvee up in this when they retire to flcip. 

'i'liey have aqotbcr kind, which is white, and nuich 
thinner; this, as has been before-'obferved, they throw 
loofi ly over tlieir ihoulders; it is fomethi.is 20 or 33 
yards long, and wide in proportion. The luarru auJ 
pah o'ouwa are curioufly painted of various patiern.', 
but the others are generally wliite, or dyed reil, blaek, 
and yellow, 

“ The principal ornaments of the men aie the 
fcather-c'.ips and cloaks; fome of the latter reach down 
to their heels, and have a niort magnificent appear¬ 
ance. They arc made for the'moll part of red and 
yellow fccithers, which arc tied upon line net-work. 

The caps arc eompofed of the lame Lind of feathers, 
which arc fometimes intermixed with lilack; they aic 
fccurcd upon a kind of halkct-work, tti.ide in the for.n 
of a helmet. Both caps and cloaks arc made of va- 
riiuis patterns and fixes. The cloaks are not all eoin- 
pofed of the fame kind of feathers, but are fometimes 
varied with the foiig tail-feathers of the cock, with a 
border of yellow or red, and fometimes with thofe of 
the tropic bird. Both caps and cloaks, however, arc 
only to he fecii in the pofleflion of the principal people. 

They have alfo a kind of fly-flap, made of a hunch of • 
feathers fixed to the end of a thin piece of fmooth 
and polilhed wood : they are generally rtiade of the 
lail-fe.at hers of the cock, but the belter fort of people 
have them of the tropic birds feathers, or thofe bclong- 

iag 



<Hh7hee Jng to a black and yellow bird called moh». The 
H handle ia very frequently made of one of the bones of 
the arm or leg of thofe whom they have killed in 
' ’ battki curioully inlaid with lortoife-flicll: thel'e they 

deem very valuable, and will not part with them un- 
der a great price. This ornament is common to the 
fuperioi-s of both fexes. 

“ The women too have their (hare in the ornamen¬ 
tal way: that which they value molt is the orai. This 
is a kind of ruff or necklace, made of red, green, black, 
and yellow feathers, curioady put together, and in 
moll cleMnt patterns, which really do honour to the 
fancy' of the ladies, whofe bulinefs It is to make them. 
They never think tlierofelves drefled without one or 
two of thefe round their necks, and thofe wlwcaii 


Geo. II. c. 21. and 19 Geo. II. c. 34.), makes it ®**IJ*. 
tranfportation for feven years, if the penfuiies be not 
paid. 

OXALIS, wooi>soKREi.-t A genus of the penta- 
gyniaorder, belonging to tbedecandriaclafs of plants; 
and in the natural method railking under the 14th or¬ 
der, Grwnaht. The calyx is pentaphyllous; the petals 
connedled at the heels; the capfule pentagonal, and 
opening at the angles. There arc feven ^ecies ; of 
which dte only remarkable is the acetofella, or common 
woudforrel. This grows naturally in moift fiiady woods, 
and at the fides of hedges in many parts of Britain, and 
is but feldom admitted into gardens. The roots ane 
compofed of many fcaly joints, which propagate in 
great plenty. The leaves arife immediately b'oni the 


afford it wear many. Others again are compofed of roots upon tingle long fout>(lalke, and are compofed 


fmall variegated (hells, difpofed in a very neat manner; of three heart-(haped lobes. 'I bey arc gratefully 
and fome cnnftff of feveral nows of twilled hair, with acid, and of ufe in the feurvy and other putrid difor- 
a piece of carved wood (<r boue, highly poliHied, the decs. 

bottom part forming a curve. The higher the qua- OXFORD, the capital of a county of the fame name 
lity of the wearer, the greater is the liee of.the^s^od in England, celebrated for its untverfity, and pleafant- 
or hone, and the quantity of the twifted ‘T^C- % iltuated in a plain, .widi a tine fruitful country all 

next thing Is the poo.remali or bracelet f thewoffi''^-* Mpund. The compolStibn of the name is obvious. In 


luable are made of boar’s tulks falteued toget^S* tN|e'.Briti(h times it ieemt to have been a place of ftudy. 
by fide with a piece of firing, byineans of a hbfc ** ^ftie wifdi^ of ow ancefiors (fays Camden) as ap¬ 

ed through the middle; tlie larger the tulks, the great- pears in dur'hiffqiy^ eonfecrated even in the Britilh 
er the value. Sometimes two fliells tied round the times this cjfy.tbithq mufes, tranllating them from 


wriils with twilled or braided hair, ferve the purpofe of Greekkde (it0i4(»lMi^|all town in Wiks) hither, as to 

bracelets; but even in this cafe they (how great nice- a more ihutful tidrfoqi. For Alexander Necham* _ 

ty, being paicicularly careful to match them as near as writes, ' Italy claims fuperior knowledge of civil law Stnm 

polTible. They were prodigioufly fond of thofe we but the ftudy of divinity and the liberal arts ptove, lib. a. 

gave them, which were only a few beads, fecured by that the univerfity of Paris deferves tte' preference to 
thread upon a ttrip of fcarlet cloth, and made to but- all others. Agreeable alfo to Merlitt% prophecy, Wif- 

ton round tlic wrift. So much did they at lirll value dom has flounlhed at the Ford of Oxen, and will in 

them, that a fmall hatchet and one of tbrfe would pur- its due time pafs over alfo into Ireland.’ . But in the 

■ " • . ■ ■■ ■ ...I.,... f,. ....... .......tl. 




chafe a bog, which without it could not have been 
bought for three large hatchets. The women were 
perpetually teaming the men to tlifpofe of their various 
arti.les for thefe bracelets; at lead one of them was 
always to make a part of the price.” W. Long, i y6. o. 
S. Lat. 19. aft, 

OWL, in ornithology'. See Tsix. 

OWLING, fo called from its being ufually carried 
on in the night, is the offence of tranfportiog wool or 
Iheep out of this kingdom, to the detriment of its lla- 
ple manufadlurc. This was forbidden at common law, 
and more particularly by ftatute 11 £dw. HI. c. i. 
when the importance of our woollen manufadlure was 


who was ran ked;^ffttnong the faints for her life, 
roerdy becaufe ‘me had folemnly i|(fvoted herfelf to 
God; andl^^/ice Algar, foliciting her in marriage, 
was miraculouOy, as they fay, deprived of his eye- 
Cgbt.” ■ 

Perhaps the following additional ektraA'kto^^n^. 
den will be more to the purpofe in developing 
ancient Hate of learning in this city, than any. t^jg 
which we could bring forward of our own.' “ 
the ftorm of the Dantlh war was over, the moll reli- 


firll attended to; and there are now many later lla- 
tutes relating t«» this offence, the mod ufcful and prin¬ 
cipal of which are thofe enabled in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and lince. The ftatute 8 Eliz. c. 3. makes 
the tranfportation of live Ihccp, or embarking them on 
board any lltip, for the firll ollence forfeiture of goods, 
and imprifonment for a year, and that at the end of 
the year the left hand lhall he cut off in fome public 
market, and (hall be there nailed up in the opened 
place; and the fccond offence is felony. The llatutos 
12 Car. fl. c. 3*. and 7 & 8 Will, it I. c. 18. make 
the exportation of wool, Iheop, or fuller’s earth, liable 
to pecuniary penalties, and the forfeiture of the inte* 
reft of the (hip and cargo by the owners, if privy; and 
conlifcatlon of goods, and three years imprifonment to 
the mailer and all the mariners. And the ftatute 4 
Geo. I. c. 11. (amended and farther enforced by 11 


gious prince Alfred* rellored their retreats to the 4 n sid, 

exiled mufes, by founding three colleges, one tm ‘ 
rammarians, another for philofophy, and a third for 
fvinity. 'riiis will be more fully explained by the fol- . 
low'ing paffage in the old annals of the New Monaftery 
at Winchefter. ‘ In the year of our Lord Sod, the 
fecond year of the arrival of St Grimbald in England, 
the univerfity of Oxford was begun ; the firll whs 
prefided and read divinity lefturcs in it being St Neoth, 
an abbot and able divine, and St Grimbald, a molt 
eminent profeffor of the incomparable fwectncls of the 
facred pages; Alfer the monk, an excellent fcludar, 
proftfitng grammar and rhetoric ; John monk of the 
church of St David giving leflures in logic, mirfic, 
and arithmetic ; and Jiihn the monk, colleague of St 
Grimbald, a man of great parts, and a univerfal fdio- 
lar, teaching geometry and aftronomy before the mod 
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glorioui md invinciUc King Alfred, whofe memory 
' will dwell like honey in the moutWof all.” Soon af¬ 
ter, as we find in an exeellent MS. of the laid Afler, 
who was at that time profelTor here, * bredte out a 
fharp and fatal quarrel Wtween Grymbold and thofe 
very learned men whom he had brought thither with 
him, and the old fcholars whom he found there; who. 
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WHS in confequrnce of its hating been belieged and Oi tont 
taken by William the Conqueror. About this year, ■ » 
however, Robert Pulen began to- read Icclurcs in divi¬ 
nity, or (as it is exprefled in the chronicle of Ofeney 
abbey) the Holy Scriptures, which had fallen into ne- 
gleA in England; and ftich was the refort of Undents 
to it, that in the reign of King John there were not 
fewer than jooo. Robert d'Oily, a Norman, to whom 


on his coming, uitanimoufly refufed to receive the 

rules, methods, and forms of leAuring, tliat Grymbold William the Conqueror had given the greateft part of 

in^oduced. Three years had pafTed without any great it, built a caftlc on the weft fide in 1071; and he is 
- - - - - . - . 


difference between them; but the feeret averfioo after¬ 
wards broke out with the utmuft violence. In order 
to quell it, the invincible King Alfred, as fi>on as he 
heard of it by the meliages and complaints from Grym¬ 
bold, went in perfun to Oxford to put an end to the 


alfo fuppoied to have furrounded it with walls, 
palace built by Henry I. was born Richard 1 . com¬ 
monly called Caur df Lion. About the tenth of King 
John, fliere happened a quarrel between tbe citizens 
and lludents; in confequence of which many of the 


dtfpute, and he took the greateft pains to hear the- latter quitted it, but returned again a few yearsafter- 

caufes and complaints on both fides. The foundation —m™.— rri . .—i;- 

of the difference was this: The old fcholars maintatn- 
ed, that before Grymbold came to Oxford, learning 
had fiourilhed there, though the -fcholars at that time 
were fewer than in more aaeieiit times, the greater 
part being driven out by the crtielW^d oppremon (rf we?( 
the Pagw. They ^o pcowdjfiijlj^wed, and that <j4'!fofs. 


wards. Here Henry III. bdd a parliament to fettle 
the differences betwixt him and his barons; -when he 
confirmed the privileges granted to the univt-rfity by 
his nredeceffors, and added othcis of his own. In this 
rei^^^biB f*'*! have been ^0,^00, who 

inmunicated by the pope for fomc rude- 
Ipf legate. In the time of Dans Scotus, we 


lit^J Aroniclesi 30,000 fcholars attencled his leclnres. 

were cfQ- Paris ftyles the univerfity of Oxford, ‘ the 


try the undoubted teftimony 

tlie ordinances and regulatietiia _ _ ^ , _, .... 

bliflied by certain religious and qen^ fuch as fecood fchool of the cburcli after Paris, and the very 

Gildas, Melktnus, Ntnniiis,, K^tigprih^nd others, foundation of the church.’ The popes had before 


who had all lived to a good tmt ftudiea, 

having ftttled mstters there t» peace and hiwmony; 
and alfo that St^dagmanns came to Oxford, and ftaid 
there half a yew* i»'l^ Journey over Britain to preach, 
againft the pelagian-berefies, and wonderfully approved 
their plan and'snlfiitution. The king, with unbeard- 


this konoitrcd it with the title of Uniocrfity, wliicli. 
they had conferred by their decrees on no otliir but 
that of Phris, this of Oxford, and thofe of Bologna 
and Salamanca. It was decreed in the council of Vi¬ 
enne, that ‘ fehools for the ttndy of the Hebrew, A- 
rubic, and Chaldee languages, Ihould l>e creAvd in the 


ff condefeenfum, ^ve both parties attwitivc hearing,. ftudiesof Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Ssilamanca (as 
and repeated-hia pious and feafonablc advipe to main- the mull confidcrable), that the knowledge of thefe 

. . _J_ J_J Il.0. . 1 ...^ _ L- 1 _ —.•I— _ II , _ IL*;. .1. 


tab) mutual union^and concord, and them wftb-the 
profpe£t that .bem^ndties would fdbiw his advice and 
embrace his in^^tttiin. But Gryliinbqfd, offended at 
this proceeding, immediately retir«fd'*^ the nyKiaffery 
at Winchefter lately found^ by King Al&^. He. 
^0 caufed his tomb to be removed to^VUnchcfter, 
jn-wbbh he lad intended to. lay his bones when his 
equi^'jt{f life was ended, in the vault under the chan* 
Cti ^ ‘&'''Pkter’scburch at Oxford,, which church him- 
fflif had biith from the ground of ftone polifhed in the 
moft coftly manner.* 

“ This happy reftoration of learning was followed 
in a few years by various calamities. The Danes in- 
the reign of Edward plundered and buntt the place 
and foon -after Harold Harefoot pra<ftifed the moft in- 
; human barbarities here in revenge for feme of his men 
"who were killed in an affray; fo that the moft melan- 
chedy remove of the lludents enfued, and the univer. 
fity remained almoft extinA, a lamentable fpeAacle till 
the time of William the Norman. Some have falfely 
fuppofed this prince took the city, milled by a wrong 
reading in fonte copies of Oxonia for Exenta. At that 
time, however, it was the feat of an univerfity, as we 
learn from thefe words of Ingulplius, who lived at that 
time. ‘ 1 Ingulphus fettled firft at Weftminfter, was 
afterwardsfent to ftudy at Oxford, having made great¬ 
er proficiency than many of my own age in Ariftotle, 
&c.’ ' What we call an univerjity, they in that age 
called a ^dy.'* Many are of opinion that it was <fc. 
ferted till about the year usp, and that this defisrtion 


languages might prevail by their being thus taught; 
and that Catholic perfuns be chofen, fufficiently verfed 
therein, two in each language. Forthofe in Oxford, 
the hilhops, monafteries, chapters, convents, colleges, 
exempt and not exempt; and tbe reAors of churches 
throughout England, Scotland, Ireland,aodWales, were 
to provide a competent maintenance.” In Edw, III.'a 
time, the fcholars were fplit into two faAfon.s, call¬ 
ed the northern and fouthem mm ,• a divifiou which was 
attended with manydiforders and much violence, but in 
a fbort time concord and harmony again prevailed. 

As colleges began about this time to be founded 
and endowed, we Ihall here prefent our readers with 
a lift of them, together with the time when, and the 
perfuns by whom, they were founded. 


ITiiiverlity. 

BslioL 


JPuuudtn. 
KJne Airred. 


(.-lir Juhn Bsliol, father to tbe king] 
2 of Scot! 


Merton. 

Oriel. 

Exeter 
Queens. 

New College. ^ 
Lincoln. 


J Walter Merton, lord chancellor' 
Mid hilhup uf Rodicfter. 

Kdward 11. 

Walter .stS|ileton, hilhon 
Kt'bert Egletfield, B O. 

J William of Wickham, hiihop of 
Wiiirhcller, lord chsnrcllor. 


ttivHU 

Alfred. 

Henrylll. 

tJnarJL 

Edw U. 
hdw. II. 
Edw Ml. 

Edw Ilf. 




All- -iould. 
Magdalen. 
Braten-Noft. 


JRichaM Fleming, Wfliop of Ia«-| HcnryVl. 

J Hugh Chicheley, arcbbifliop off „_ 

Canterbury. j HenryVA 

5 William WSinfleet, biihop of Win- ? „ 

I chefter, lord chancellor: ^ HenryVI. 

V William dnith, bi(hi>p of Lincota,? u—. w.,. 
2 and Richard Simon, Efq; J 

Corpus- 
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'. ou-'A- VRicharJ I'oj, Kiliot) I f Wiiichc 7 u „ viii 
Corpj^Chrifti J 1 ^^,, j ,1 J H<n. \ .11. 

Sir Thoma* I'ope. 


Trinity Sir Thomas t’ope. Mary 

1. n. .'A tsir'ihomas White, menhant of? 
StJohnBapuft.| London 

Jrfns Q,ucrn Elizabc’h , Hti/abrth. 

V.'a.iliam. Ni.oIa» and Dorothy Wadhatn. Jaitka I 

a. t u CThoma'* Tifdale, WV(; and J)rJ 
Per.b.oke. J Richard Whltwhk. J J->rau I. 

Worce'’er vi'a' called CUuullfr iiiU till lately, that it was en 

dowed hy Sir Tl.oruas Coke, and ni.idc to'If.<l.'tc. 

Haith'.d wa« Hint hili till i;40, t'at i; wa« ercde.l into a col- 

Icpe hy I'r R'chard Newton 

All their are richly entlowed, and have fine gardens, 
libraries, chapels, &c. The halls in which the ftii- 
dents inaintain themfelvCK, except a few that have ex- 
hibitiotis, are thefe; 8t Edmund’s,belongingtoQucen’s 
college ; Magdalen, to Magdalen college; St Air 
ban’s, to Merton t St Mary’s, to Oriel; New-Inn, to 
New college. Several perfoiis have been great bene- 
facloi s to particular colleges, as Dr Katchife to Uni- 
verlity college ; Colonel Codrington and Dr Clarktb 
to Ali-Soii!s; (^eeii Caroline, to Queen’s! tlw before-, 
mentioned Dr Clarke and Mrs Eatou, to Worcefterj 
Dr Wake, archbilhop of Canterbury, to Chrift .church. 
The moll confiderable of thefe colleges arc Magdalen’s 
and ChrilTcburch, which are as noble'foundations as 
aiiv in the world. I'he church of the latter is the ca- 
thedr.al, and has a dean, eight canons, eight chaplains, 
tight finging men, eight choriflers, a teacher of mu- 
lie, and an organitt. Each of the colleges has its vi- 
fitor appointed by its ilatutes, except Chrift-church, 
which is fubjefl to the vifitation of the Sovereign alone, 
'fhe other remarkable buildings belonging to the uui- 
verfity are, firll, the public fchools; fecondly, the Botl- 
Ician or public library } tluVdly, Ratcliffe’s library, a 
moft elegant ftrufture, for building and fuVnilhing 
■w'hich, Dr Ratcliirdeft 40,000! j fourthly, the theatre, 
built by Sheldon, archbilhop of Canterbury ; fifthly, 
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Khii tngnj when Rohett King, the laft abbot of Ofeney, was 
eleftetl Bifliop. It is govenied by a mayor, high-llew- 
ard, recorder, four aldermen, right aiTittants, two 
haililfs, a town-clerk, two chamberlains, all that 
have borne the office of bailitf and chamberlain, and 
twenty four common-council men ; but thefe are fub- 
jedt to the chancellor or vice-chancellor of the uni- 
vcrfity in all affairs of moment; and not only the may¬ 
or, but the principal citizens, and (heriff of the coun¬ 
ty, take an oath to maint-aiu the privileges of the uni- 
verfiity. The city^ including the colleges,' ia a place of 
•confiderable magnitude, having,i.? parilh-churches, 
befides tlic cathedral, well bnilt, clean, and regular. 
At thcajutrance of the town from the W.iodftocK and' 
Banbury reads,'a neat hof'pital hath been lately ereft- 
ed by the trullecs of Dr Ratclilfe’s iRmefaftjon, out 
of the furphis money remaining after defraying the 
expeiice' of his library. The male line of.tbe family of 
Vere, to whom the city had given the title of earl for 
500 years, falling in Aubrey de Vere, who was twen¬ 
tieth earl, Qiieen Anup conferred the title upon Robert 
Harley, a ^fccnjiiuif -of the Veres, in wtuifc family it 
fidl continues. T'ltpe^^f trade of the cHy is in malt, 
conveyed in bat^^W'^iiiMoa. It is impoffilm, in the 
narrowpit^cribed to this anicle, to 
give Ml of celebrated place 

as its itnpo^andK.4)0tnands s but we (hall refer our 
readers to article Ustiysji^siTy, when this iVroi- 
nsiy, amongft •tbers, ffisQ' be more particularly de- 


feribed. , 

OXFORDSlJiREj.'jhrbich made.^^^, of the ter. 
ritory of the, ancient 'Dnivni, a'coiim^of England^..' 
bounded on the .well by Gloucelletfi^^, on the jo.ich, 
wliere it is b'roadett, the river Ills hides'it froRir Berk. 
Ihire! on the call, it is bounded by Buckinghanvlhtrct 
and on ihe'north.;, where n't terminates in a wreowt 
point, it has on ]^c one fide NmS^pmptonflS^ and 
on the other Warwickffiire. It wetra y'S miles from' 
nortll^o foutli; 4 nd 35 from cad to weft,' m^ing 


the mufeum, in which is an elabovatory and a repofi- abom-t^ in dircum»rcnc.e4.within which are coti 
lory for natural and artificial rarities and antiquities; 
lixthly,-the Clarendon pVinting-houfe, fo called, fae- 
caufe it was built partly with the money arifing to 
the univerfity hy the fale of ha>rd Clarendon’s hillory. 

To the fouth of Magdalen college lies the phylic gar¬ 
den, inllituied by the Earl of Dauby, and much im¬ 
proved by Dr Sherrard. It contains five acres, in 
which is a complete ferics of fuch plants as grow natu- 
r-iily, difpofed in their refpeftive cliffes} together with 
t'Vii neat and eonvenient green-houles, docked with a 
valuabh' colirAIor. of exotics, and a hot-houfe, where 
various pl.-vutn hrniight from the warmer climates arc 
raiffd. 'Ehe -w’holc Ijody rtf the univefity, including 
profclTors, fellows, and dudein . of all forts, exceeds 
3000. Each college has its jnrticuW Ilatutes and 
rules for government. There are four terms in the 
year for ])iihlio exercifes, dc. and particular days and 
hou! ’. for public IccturcB by ihc fevcral profeffors. The 
uni ■ I iity i'i governed by a chancellor, high deward, 
vie. ci.ancrllor, two proflovs, a public orator (fee Pu- 
hVu (.*«./VO*); a keeper f the archives, a regider, 
tho efquire beadles, and tliree yeomrn-bcadles. As 
to 'lie city, it ha.s had the fame privileges gianted to 
it .1.- London, ])articuhwly an exemption from tedl all 


over England. It was made an epifcopal fee in 1541, 


taiued one cS^, 15 market towns, 'aSo parilhea,. 
hundreds, 534,000 acres, and about 130 , 00 ^^ 

The arn^ta Iweet and plcafant, and the ipil. '' 
fertile. The lower parts confid of ineadbwii'«^P^<| 
fields, and the higher were covered with woods fw Ul»A 
civil wars; in which they W'cre fo eutiwly dedroyed^^! 
that wood is now extremely fcarce and dear, except-ja, 
what ia called the chiltern, and To is coalt 'of'confe- 
qucnce fuel bears an exochitant price. The county ia 
extremely well watcved ! for befides the Ifis, Tame» 
Cherwell, Evenlodc, and Windvulh, there is a great 
number of leffcr rivers and brooks. One of the fou^'* 
great Roman ways palTes quite thro’ this county, enter¬ 
ing at the parilh of Chinner, and going out at that of 
Goring. There is another kfler one, that extends be¬ 
tween CoInbrook and Wallinford, called GrmeftKle. 
The county fends nine members to parliament, via., 
two for tlw fiiire, two for the city, two for the univer¬ 
fity, two for now Woodftook, and one for Banbury. 

OXG ANG, or OxGATE, is generally taken, in our 
old law-bo(dts, lor 15 acres, or as rouch ground as a 
liiiglc ox can plough in a year. 

OXUCLiE, in natural lu'dory, the name of a ge¬ 
nus of foflils of the clafs of felenita;, but of the colum¬ 
nar, not the rhonilmidal, kind. Of this genus there are 

only 


Osfofd- 
Ibire 
n ■ 

Oxui'la:. 
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Otui only two known fpecies: I. A fine kind with thin 
II fiakes and tranfverfe filaments, found in the clayey 
banks of the river Nen, near Peterborough in North* 
amptonfhire; and, i, A dull kind with thick plates 
and longitudinal filaments. This is not uncommon in 
Yorkihire, and lies fometimes in a yellOw and fome- 
times in a blue clay. ' 

OXUS, or JiHVN, a large river of Afia, much 
taken notice of in ancient liiftories, but does not rife 
in the noith of India, as moil writers affirm; for, 
according to the beft and lateft maps made by thofe 
who have been upon the fpot, it ran a courfe of about 
s6o miles from the Cafpian fea to the lake Aral, 
whofe dimenfions have lately been difeovered, and 
is but very lately known to the Europeans t but, as 
it pafles through a defart country abounding with 
fands, the inhabitants fo diverted its courfe, that the 
old jchannel can hardly be difeovered. 

OXYCRATE, in pharmacy, a mixture of Vinegar 
and water, proper to afluage, cool, and refreih. 
ufual proportion is one (poonful of vinegar to five 
or fix fpoonfuls of water. , „,',j 

OXYP, is the term ufed 'ili fc.l > e w chemical no* 
menclature to exprefs a bodies 

fiirmed by the union of ceri|p^i^^{etth a fmaller 
proportion of oxyjgene than’'^]^|ijwintffiif)T for their 
coiiverfion into acids. (See re^ 

markable of thefe bodies are iivhahUgliK'fi^eTly call¬ 
ed metallic calces; and havV for ihrir huje Tome me¬ 
tallic fubfiance. It is in this ftate tiMfc^etab' are con^ 
tained in their ores, from whkh th«^ are extra&ed, 
and converted into the rcguliiie Or metallic form, by 
the procefs^ckUed trtduBimt Metals are converted in¬ 
to oxyds by coOdhlftion, and by folutiou in acids; and 
anat^'of themVffiAne this form from the hdion of the 
i^bfpbere alone, but more readily when., ^tliis » af- 
fifted liV^moifture, During their converfion iiitd'Oi^ds, 
metals me theii^,Mi;ndor, and, ac^iring a confider- 
able iiicreafe o^'abfolute weight, pijct'on an earthy* 
pulverulent appearance. It has of latiTheen J^wofed 
that all eartlis are metallic oxyds, and titatymm riidp 
would be capable of redu^lioa, were vine po,0efrcd of 
any htt^ for which oxygene had a ftrimger >el«ftive 
tliaii that by which it is kept in cxinjunc- 
tmi witn the bafea of thefe fuppofed oxyds. But this 
dplnipn," being peyfeAly unfupported by experiment, 
cannot be admitted in a fcience which, like the che- 
miRry pf the prefent day, afpires to dcmonllration. 

The term oxyd, however, is not confined to the 
combinations of metals with oxygene, but exprelTes 
that fidH degree of oxygenation in all bodies which, 
without converting them into acids, caufes them to 
approach to the nature of falts; and of thefe there is a 
prodigious variety; as the os yd of pliufphorus, which 
IS the white concrete fubllance into which that body 
is converted by combullion; the oxyd of azote, or 
nitrous air of Dr Bricftley ; and a great many others. 
Moft of the oxyds from the vegetable and animal king¬ 
doms have bales compounded of different Ample com- 
builible bodies. Thus fugar, all the gums, muCus, 
and ftaicb, are vegetable oxyds ; the bafea of which 
are hydrogene and carbonue, combined In various pro¬ 
portions! We find accordingly, that all thefe bodies 
are, by farther additions of oxygene, convertible into 
acids; and it is probable tliat thefe acids differ from 
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each other only in the proportion of the hydrogene Oiydation, 
and carbonne in their bafes. The bafes of the animal 0 «>'ge»e.^ 
oxyds are ftill more complicated ; all, or moft of them, 
confifting of various combinations of azote, phpf- 
phorus, hydrogcnc, carbonne, and fulphur. Sec 
CxLX, Chemistxy, and Taxle of Chemical ko- 

MEMCLATURK. 

OXYDATION, is a term employed by the later 
chemifts to exprefs the procefa by which bodies are 
converted into ox^ds ; and it is allowed on all hands 
to be exaAly fiituUr to combuftion. The nature.of 
this pracefs has been much difputed ; and the queftion 
on this fubjcA involves in Ufeu great part of the con- 
troverfy between the followers of the immortal Stahl 
and the juftly celebrated Lavoiiier, the founders of 
the pfalogiftic and antipblogiftic theories, which have 
ftir fome years divided the chemical world. A view 
of this queftion, fufficicntly diftinA, may be taken 
from the cafe of metals and their oxyds. Metallic 
calces {oxjd* (ay the phlogiftians) are Ample bodies, 
which, when united with phlugifton,' form metals. 

The proeefs of ndu&ion coniifts to expofing the ores 
of metals to an intenfe beat in coiitad with fome 
inflammable body, moft commonly charcoal. Du¬ 
ring this operation, fay they, the charcoal being in- 
flamied, pafts with its plilOgifton, which is immeiUately 
abforbeo by the calx, and a metal is formed. La- 
voifier, and his followers, on the contrary, contend that 
metals are Ample bodies; but that, in the ftate of 
oxyds, that it, as they commonly exift in their ores, 
th^ are combined with oxygene, but as oxygene at 
a high temperature is more ftrongly attraAcd by charr 
coal than by moft metris, during the procefs of re- 
duAion the oxyd ir decompounded, and the oxygene 
unites with the charcoal to form carbonic acid, leaving 
the regulus or metal free. On- this point binges the 
great queftion, the decifion of which rauft materially 
affedl almoft every part of chemical theory. With¬ 
out prefumiiig to decide between thefe two opiniona, 
the former of which is ftill fupported by one or tu’o 
chemifts of the firft rank, we agree with Dr Black 
in thinking that, though there ftul remain a few' facis 
which have not been thoroughly explained on aiiti- 
pblogiftic principles, this theory is much more Ample, 
and better fupported by fadls, than any that preceded, 
it. It has tlus great advantage over the do^rinc of 
Stahl,. that it requires not tlie fiTOpofition of an ar¬ 
bitrary body, which does not aftedt our fenfct., and 
of the exiftence of which we have not even a lhadow of 
proof. Perhaps yve may farther venture to affert, that 
though it may be extremely difficult, or even iinpof- 
fiblc, to refute the phlogiftic theory, infinenced as we 
have all been by a llrotig prejudice in its favour ; yet, 
had it been brought forward for the firft time, when 
our knowledge had arrived at the point which it now 
holds, it never would have been generally received. 

See Calcination, Chemistrv, CoMSUsrioN, In¬ 
flammation. 

OXYGENE, a term adopted in the new chemical 
nomenclature, to exprefs the acidifying principle; from 
» 5 «c “arid,” and ?"»»'.«* “to generate." It is not 
found naturally in a feparate ftate, but always cornbined 
or mixed with for'c other {ubftance. In its aeriform 
or elaftic ftate, it is called by the French chemifts oxy- 
getiotugatt and is the fame as the d^blogiflicateJ air of 
4 D Prieftley 




Oyfter. 
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foffile (^fters Is that near Ridinff in Brrkihfre. Ti^ 
are entirely fhaped> and have the fame fubftance with 
the recent oyfter-fliells; and yet fince the oldeft hi* 
ftories that mention the place give an account of 
thcm> we muft fuppofe tliey have lain there for a 
long time. They extend over no lefg than fix acres 
of ground { and juft above them is a large ftratum of 
a greeniil) loam, whitrh fome writers call a green earth, 
and others a men hind. It is coippofcd of a crumbly HU. Tranj: 
marie, and a large portion of fand. Under tliem i8n«*6i. 
a thick ftratum of cWk. They all lie in a level bed { 1 ** 
and the ftrata above the fhells are natural, and appear 
never to have been dug through tiB the time of nod* 
hig the Ihclls. ' 

Tlte oyfter-ihells and green earth united make a 
ftratum of about two feet thick $ and over this there 
is a much thicker ftratum of a bluidi and very brittle 
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Prfeftley and Cavendilh, the mpjrtaJ air of Schcele, 
the vitaf air and fure air of other modem chemifts. 

It was called d^thgi/NeateJ by the followers of Stahl’s 
dodlrine, who imagined it to be air deprived of pblo- 
gifton } the epithet of mpjreal waa given to it by Mr 
Hcheele, wbofirft difeovered it to be the only conftituent 
part of the atmofphere which contributes to fup^ort 
inflanimation or combuftionti He made many curious 
experiments on inflammation, and was the firft who 
completely tnnlifed common air,, Ihowlng it to conftft 
of 27 parts of empyreal, *[t at foul, and 1 of fixed 
air. He found, that thefe «7 paits only were con- 
funK'd by a burning body; and that thrfe, duiing the 
a<ft of combuftlon, were united and combined with 
the inflammable bddy burnt in them, fo M to form a 
compound' no longer comboftiWe. liavoifier extend¬ 
ing thefe experiments, found that the body, thus pro¬ 
duced by empyreal air, being combined with thi mat- day ; but neither has this ever been dog tbrotig^, ex 
ter of the inflammable body burnt in it, was, in many cept where the fliells arc found >« 

calcs, an acid ; in confequence of vthich property, he poipinated ^ ' 


This 18 vulgi^y de- 
and is efteemed ufeleft. Thin 



gave this air the name of axgene, i. e. 
nerator of acidity.” He was perhaps 
in adopting this name; for the fame air-si 
combination with inflammable matter, fdi 
pounds that are by no means acid,of which vrt*;! 
tciit ourfelves with producing only one example^ 
water, which is the comiiound refultiug from the cden- 
binatiun of this air with inflammable air. See Water. 

Common atmofpheric air was found by Scbecle to 
pTdraote animal life in a manner fomewhat fimilar to 
its promoting combuftion. He extended his-experi' 
ments to this fubje^l alfo ^ and he concludes, that this 
empyreal air is the only part of the atmofphere which 
is capable of fupporting animal life, and that no ani¬ 
mal can exift a minute without it. In confeqiience 
«f this property it has been caSed vital air. tiiuce, 
however, it is abfolutely neccffary for the fupport both 
of combuftion and of animal life, and fince neither of 


"ibe ge* cluy-bed is about a .raid deep, and above hu a ftra^ 
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itwo feet and a hplf deep,} 
nfed by the cbtbiers. 
of a fine wl^e fand, 
dr fuller’s ean'h r this 
fbove- jt is a ftixtom of 
tSIs a.rd made. This ia 
;)i^geUhle mould; tlM depths 
ji |i|P^clay». craiiot be afceN 
|ib!i|ip^vennefii-of'the hill. 
^Hi|d.. whplcf but mofi; 


again 
however 
Wned, Off 
Thefe oyftert 

frequently in fing^ ' Whp«'^ 
there is generillj fome^f the grcci 
in them;' feldom ftick ver^ 
that unlefs Wy carefully taken' 
prefiErvq them m pairs., 

Ortirtt^-Shelb, an afkaK far more,, 
generally ^low^ and , 

better raedicine^iban many of the ntore colUy 


;«l pairs, 
!^^hd with-- 
‘'tog^ther; fo 


arid 


ompvqi^ailulis of the fame clafs. The. proof of al- jam. 
is is tn their foliiHon Iw acidfpirita; and Mr Horn- Par. 1700. 


thefe can exift without it, both the terms empyreal and 
vital are deficient, exprelfing only certain properties of 

this claftic fluid (which may be alfo faid of the woid - j - - 

axygene) ; and henni feme later chemifts have foggeft- berg fim,gd, that they diffoletd far eafier in.adtis of 
ed the propriety ef defigning it by the name of pure nittd aqd .Tei^falt, than either‘ pearTs or covalj pT. ift- 
air, SeeCOMBWSTiow, lKrtAMMATton,CHBMisTRy, deed tb^ isny of the reft. ’ This lie 
Air, Water. owing id their containing in the body-^SiE*^'"^ 

OXYGLYCU, a fpecies of drink prepared of the large ^rtion of fal-falfus, whidi It 1 

fweeteft honey-combsmaccratedand boiled. Thccombs, upon the tongue, and which kt^s !tl» wl 


from which all the honey has been exprefted, are put 
into a pot with pure water, and boiled till they feem 
to have depofited all their contained honey in the wa¬ 
ter. This liquor is to be kept; and, when diluted 
with cold water, is to be drank in the fummer-time, 
in order to remove thirft. 

O^XYMEL, in pharmacy, a compofition of vinegar 
and honey. See Pharmacy. 

OYER, in law-books, feems to have, been anciently 
ufed for what is now eailed ajfifti. See Assise. 

OYES, a corruption of the French Oyez, Hear 
te ; a term or formula frequently nfcd by the criers 


iiance of the Thsll in a fort of half diifolved Rtriwii 
Thefe (hells are found to produce very fenfible Weds-- 
on the ftomach, when it is injured by acid hummns}'. 
and Mr Homberg thinks, that this cafinefrof j^.. 
lution is a great argument for their good efie^, and*, 
that the quantity of fel-falfus which it contains,. coiw 
tributes not a little towards it; for we are not to looR 
upon that as a fait merely, but as a felt of' a pecu¬ 
liar nature, formed of fea-falt by the organs of the 
animal, and the fcveral fermentations it undergoes-in 
the body of it, in the feme manner as the nitrous and. 
other felts of the earth ceafe to be nitrous, &c. when- 


in our courts on making proclamations, or to enjoin ever they become blended with the juices of plabtss 


filence. 

OYSTER, in ecology. See Ostrea. 
Orsttk-Catcher. See H.*:matopus. 
Orsrta-F'tfhery, See Oyfier-FtsHknr and Ostrka. 
OrtTEEs, The iargeft bed that is known of. 


and form with thetn a felt peculiar to. that |dant} 
which is evidently the cafe as far as refpeAs this fates 
it being plainly of a more penetrating tafte, and of 
a dift'erent fmell, from the fait left by the fea-water 
between the fevetal external fcales or flakes of the 

iheU. 
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yii* fteU. Oyfter-ftells being tiiu« Ibund by Mr Mom- 
berg to be a very valuable medicine, and as one of 
, the common methods of preparing thw w by «*lci» ■ 
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nation, which, he ohferves, confiderably impairs their 
virtues, he gives the following method of preparing 
them for taking inwardly, which he himfclf always 
ufed.- Take the hollow lliells of the oyftcrs, throw¬ 
ing away the flat ones, as not fuflieiently good j make 
them perfectly clean, and then dry them in the fun ; 
when iljey appear dry, beat them to pieces In a uiarkde 
mortar; they will Hill be tbund topoBtainalargciqbaa- 
tity of moilluise I lay them therefor* aj^tn in'the 
till pcrfeftly' dbied, and then fiftdh the pdiydeHa|r 
them, and fiit the powder tiiraugh a line fieve^ Give 
ao or 30 ^alns- of this pbwder every mording, .and 
continue It three weeks ora tnont^ Chcmi^ 
arav, 1087. ' • 

OZ-fleiMA, a fold and malignant vilcer ef the 
diftingo^ed by its foetor, and often occompdwiei w^h 

a caries of the bones of the iMde. v/ r— .- ; - •> .v- 

OZANAM (Janies), an eminent Fibiich being informed of this Hvfolution, 

bi^ at £otigiteiHcaalJ|ysSiVv^ <sf .9 'frl^jMtliiirit'nti'' and the otlier lending men 

wealthy family*. ^ ^ - —j„.- a - • 

tion, de^gtied him! ^ 


ing aiiditor-genml of the city and bridge iceonnts, 
of St Paul’s cathedral and of St Thomas’s hofpital. 
NntwitMaBding his attention to bufinefs, he ftUl re¬ 
tained a love for polite literature : and though he did 
not appear as an original author, yet having made 
rhiinfeU' mailer of mod of the living languages, he fa¬ 
voured the world w-ith many trsnflations from thefe, qs 
well as from the l^tiu and Greek ; which, if they are 
not the moll elegant, are geritraUy faithfid and true 
to the-originaJs. ’ Hr died m ^leyear 1745. • ^ 

GZIAS, in flMsred' ijiiftory,,,,^!!*! fun of Michs, of 
tie tribe of Simciisa, one of the governors of Betbu- 
li* ttdten it wa0 bi^eged jby Holufcrnes. He vj^- 
rottlly fupported tlm kege ag^inft tin's general, a«d 
received Achior his houle, when lie had betn 
driven from'the :A%risn camp. Fiodf^ howeverat 
kugth. that .ihle,'.^ity was reduced, to gi eat neceffity 
for-, w liter, khd the.peoplc tnuUnied ugalntl him, 
be prt^^ed to forrendcr the place in fi.ve days, if in 
lhat time jGbd kot feud them relielF. Judith (vi. 


thematim fioi^ fi|dlikig:ii|w^ 
with a- love fur- tliai:foi^i^| 
tnafler to 

that,'at 

ntatics, which b(r;.£h<»^^ 
he sflcrwards pliblm^K 
firience #-]^o.h4f 
him in'»ebal^||i^]^<'r!l|^R^ 
w^uch petjl^'isipjar 6leakln)i.hht On th 
th4 crowhtd; be loft almoli sU" 
WM,»ado 4 ^ $ 
vdflfi? 'dying the 


.mt-vef, 

'■ 4 ied' ' 


hiiflars, and 
niielsnicltoly fitx^j^n y and bis 
bte year, he was fo affixed, that he 
:ly recovered it,, fu 1702 hb was admit- 
, T • died 

of an^Bpopi^y m iyTy'.-kSe was s^ a mild and fe- 
rene temper, of fingular generoiky, ahd of a efasier!^ 
alifpofition.-,—He wOiM not hUow himfrifUb'hikW 
more of religioo than the common peoplftr He uTed 
to fay, that ” St was the bufinefs of the itodihrs of the 
Sarbp^c fo dffpute, of the pbp^ fo di^iktes and of a 
4pstlMltkfJcian;fpi ^to in a uerpenJIcuIor line.” 

and have met with the 
approbaSodisii^idk'k^ The principal are, i.Frac- 

^ 4^1 ghometiy, f auto, 2. A mathematical didlionary, 
3. A cohrfe of mathematics, c vols, 8vo. 4. Mathe 

_1 f-f_ 


^ 'lyltfcgM a. prudent remunftrance upun their 

ei j^t li^Be iAai^n|^^H^Hin^ibe a time to the ILord, in which he 

} encouraged them to patience; 
difeovering licr defign, told them that 
out in the night. Ozism being at the 
limtltt* . of the dty when Judith departed, opeued it to 
worfcs., wr, and waited in the-city for the fuccefs of her nn- 
ight thift.- n^rtaking, praying with her people to God that he 
ns brbngW ' would be pleafed to deliver them. Sec the article 
year lyoi; ai Jt)»sJTH, 

fudcefllon to 0 ZLEWO 35 .TH, in England, iu Gloucefterfliire, 
about 18 miles from Olouccilcr. It is remarkable for 
nothing hot that in one year, during the reigu of 
Queen Eh'zsibetb, there were rto Icfs than 231 fo.'tes 
kffled at it. 

OZOLJE, or 020t.i,,a people who inhabited the 
esllern parts of ^Bltoiia which were called Oiee/eu. Tin's 
traft of territory lay at the north of the bay of Co¬ 
rinth, and extended about 12 miles. They received 
their name from the bad ftench (»{") of their bo^ 
dies and clothes, which were the raw hides of wild 
beafts. Some derive it from the ftench of the llag- 
nated water in the neighbouring lakes and marflies. 
According to a fabubus tradition, they received their 
name from a very different circumftance: Muring the 
reign of a fon of Deucalion, a bitch brought into 
the world a ftick inftead of whelps The ftick 


maticnland philofophical recreations, the rooft complete was planted into the ground by the kme, and it crew 

•-aJUl-jk r* . -_ 1 - « ^ ..A - __ _ 1 ___•_I's 


4tditioh of which is that of 1724, in 4 vols, 8vo. e. An 
eafy method of fnrveying. 6. New elements <rf alge- 
'Bm, a work much commended by Monfe'Leibnitz, 
y. Theoretical and practical peripeSive, &c. 

OZELL (John), a well-known tranilMier, edu¬ 
cated in Chnft’s Hofpital, was poiTe&ed of a com¬ 
petent fortune, and always enjoys good places, be- 


up to a large vine, ai^ produced grapes, from which 
the irdiabitanta of the country were called 0 »ait, not 
from •fi«. ** to fmeU bad,” but from >W, « a branch 
or fprout.” The name Oxti^y on account of its in¬ 
delicate fignification, was highly di&greeablc to the 
inhabitants} they therefore exchmgedlt foon for that 
of i&tolans. 
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P tlie 15th letter and lUh confonant of the al* 
* phabn { the found of which » femed by ea- 
(prefling the breath fomewbat more faddenty tlm h 
foilning the found of if in other refpedU thcfe two 
founds are pretty much alike, and are often confound* 
ed one with another. When 0 ftandt before t at /, 
its found is lod; as in the worM p/ytiolegy, Mo- 
kmaui pti/oMf &c. When placed before i, tJiey 
both together hare the found f; as in phibfopi^t pig- 
/u, See. 

P and P arc fo like each other, that Qwntilian de* 
dares, that in the word obiinuk, his rewn required 
him to put a i, but that his ears could hear nothing but 
a p, ep/inuitt hence in ancient inicriptions, and old 
gloffaries, it appears that thtfe two letters hare often 
&;en confounded. Several nations ftiU pronounce one 
for the other, the Welch and Germans particularly, 
who fay, ponum vinum, for baaim vintm. Plutarch 
obferves, it was ufual for thofe of Delphi to fay 
for valiH, llMftf for and among the Latins, as 
often as an / followed, the b was changed into a p, as 
/criiotfiripfi. 

As an abbreviation, F ftands for Puiraut Pan Jo, &c. 
P. A. DIG. for Patrida Dignkeu ; P. C. for Patret 
Confcripii f P. F. for Ptiilii i'iUm $ 'P. P. for Prop^- 
tum, or Propofitm puiBccf P. R. for Popdtu Romanus; 
P. R. S. for Pratoru fententia, P. R. S. P. for Pra/a 
provincit, 

P. M. among aftronornsrs, is frequently ttfed for 
pojl nuritSm, or afternoonand fometimes for 
paj mane, “ aftcr^the morning, i. e. after midnight.” 
P was alfo ttfed among the ancients as a numeru let* 
ter, fignifying the fame with the G, viz. a buudted j 
according to the verfe of Ugutio, 

P^milem turn G ntnurum mo^ralar Mere. 

Though Boronhif thinks it rather flood for feven. 

When a daih was added a>t»p of 7 ^ it ftoodfor 
four hundred thoufand. 

St Jerome obferves on Daniel, that the Hebrews 
had no P ; but that the pi ferved them'inftead there* 
of; adding that there is but one word in the whole 
Bible read with a P, viz. atadne. The Greek » fig* 
nified 80. On the French coins, P denotes thufie 
that were ilruck at Dijon. 

In the Italian mufic, P ftande for piano, or <* foft* 
lyand P. P. P. fat iaan^Jmo, or ** very foftly.” 

Among phyficians, P ftands for pugil, or the eighth 
part of an handful) P. M. pariet aqualet, or equal 
parts of the ingredieots 5 P. P. fignifies palvit patrum, 
or jefuit’s bam in powder; and ppt. preparatus or 
prepared. 

PABULUM, among natural philofophers, the lame 
with FuEt. 

Paca, fee Mus, p. 465. 

PACE, a meafurc taken from the fpace between 
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the two feet of a man in walking ; ufuaily reckoned 
two feet and a half,, and in fome men a yard or three 
feet. The geometrical pace is five feet; and Go,ooo 
fuch paces make otie degree on the equator. 

Paci, in the manege, is of three kinds, viz. walk, 
trot, and gallop; to which may be added an amblcy 
bacaufe fome hoifts have it naturally. ' . 

Hoifes which go ihuffling, or with mined paces be* 
tween the walk and amble, are for the moft part of no 
vidue: which commonly proceeds from their fiery tern* 
per, but fometimes from a wcaknefs in their reins or 
&gS. . . 

Face (Richiu;dJ» aJe>nied EngliQiman, bom about 
the year 1482.. '|i^4ires educated at the charge of 
Thomits. Lan^il^, figipp of Winckefter, whom he 
ferv^ as an amaniftp^, ,and afterwards entered into 
the fe^ice of caftit^ 'l^mhndge. His accompliih* 
ment|-1aiidy^.bii%&feQmtahleto.Hcnry Vlll. that 
he made*|iiith qjFRate; and, entering into or*, 

ders, he was awiteted p*rebcndary in the church, of 
York, archdeaconof: Dorf«t, .Ai^ dean of St Paul’s, 
&c. which prtfinn^ifts obnjNrred on hi^ during, 
his abfence on foi<^ he was 

fent to Rome on the death of Fopf|p|iitHliL to folipit 
the papal chair for cardinal WbUq ^ llnit a new pope 
was eleftedl4)cfbre his arriv84 a ,(sft^lmftaii^..thntj>r(v> 
ved the epocha of his troubles. Hefidl udder the‘^ 4 $f' 
pleafure of the difappointed cardinal i and Imfqg foota 
after employed as ambafladur at Venice, hi^Sjt fa ne* 
fflefted and hardly ufed, that he was feised with* a 
feenzy: upon whi^ the king ordered him home; 
and bdng carefully attended by the phyficians at the 
king’s command, he was in a ihort time reftored to the 
ttfe of his reafon, and then applied himfelf to thc ftu* 
dy of the Hehtew tongue. Being now. tBtrt^Ui^ tp 
his Majefty, he remonftrated agaioft 'thy 
cruelty: who bein^ordered to dear 
Pace before him, fitting in judgment s^ dc^. oifi^ 
Norfolk and others) who condetmaed !nce, and jftnt 
him to the Tower; where lie remained two years; 
he was difebarged by the king’s command.*-When he 
was enlarged, he refigned his deaneries, anddiedia 
retirement at Stepney in 1532; after having wrote fe- 
veral works. T^re is an elegant and juft charader 
of him by Leland, written upon Ills return from Ve* 
nice. He wiw much efteemed by the learned men of 
his time, efpeciaUy Sir Thomas More and Erafmus. 
The latter had a great ojpinion of Pace on aocount of 
his candour and fweetnets of temper; fo that he was 
much aiflifted at his misfortunes, and could never 
forgive the man that caufed them. Stow gives him 
the charader of a right worthy man, and one that 
gave in council faitbiml advice: learned he was alfo,' 
fays that antiquary, and endowed with many ezcel- 
lent parts and gifts of nature; courteous, pleafant, 
and delighting m mufic; highly in the king’s favour, 

aud 


Pate. 
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htoM and well heard in mattets of we<|(ht. There is^ eaf- 
r'il tant a remarkable letter of his to the king, written 
in.t'n's. wherein be very honeftly gives his opinion 
concerning the divorce t and Fiddes obferves, that 
he always ufed a faithful liberty to the cardinal, 
which brought him at'laft to confinement and diftrac*,' 
tion. 

PACHAMAC, a valley of Peru, in South Arne- 
rica, ten miles fouth of Lima; celebrated for its plea- 
fantnels and fertility, but more on account of a mag¬ 
nificent temple built by the Incas of Peru, to the ho¬ 
nour of their god. When the Spaniards conquered 
Peru, they found immenfe riches therein, 

PACHODECARHOMBIS, in natural hiftory, 
the name of a genus of foilils, of the daft of JetenUm, 
The word is dej^ved from the Greek thiei, **« 
ten, and a rhombutt and exprclTes a thick rhom* 
boidal body compoJ'cd of ten planes- The cfUuraders 
of this genus are, that the fclenits of it confift of ten 
planes t but as the top and bottom in the leptodems- 
rhombes, or moil common kind of the fielenitse, ate 
broader and larger planes th^ any of the reft, the 
great thicknefs of this genua,.the contrary, makes 
u four longer planes in aU tm^odies of it^.ineeting 
in an obtufe angle from its its lar^ft. jplanes. 

There are four fpeciespf it.- ' - ' i- • . ..‘•"'K' 

PACHSU, a imaU ^ fc*l 

near the coaft of Epirus, and in Es^td|heaii-^dtey. It 
lies fouth of Corfu, a^ »' :&|rjedb<fo Venice. 

PACIFip vm oee|B which feparates 

Afia from Ahierttimthe mo¬ 
derate w^htlft^^ftrfli-fttiled in it met 
with betin^Be#^^ tropics: and k was call^ South Sed, 
becaufe the B wW iards crofted the ifthnws of Darien 
from uo^h tocmlh when they firH^'Ulfcovercd it; 
ti^ngh it k properly the Weftern ocean with regard 
to ■ 

' (^rijl^phera caQ the Sooth Sea Mare Pacifieum, 
** the Pacme Ocean," asbeii^ lefs infefted with norms 
than, the At^tic ; but M- l^ezier affirms it does not 
deferve that appellation, and that he has kftn as vio¬ 
lent {forms therein as in any other fea; but Magellan 
happening to have a very favourable wind, and not 
Kuwtmg with any thing to- ruffle him when he firft 
trasri^ this'vaft ocean in 1320, gave it the name 
-wbioh k:has retained ever fince. Maty, however, adds, 
that the. wind: is fo regular there, that the veflels would 
Inquently go from Acaptdco'to the Philippine lilands 
without ftiining a fail. 

PACK, in commerce, denotes a quautity of goods 
made up in loads or bales for carriage. A pack of 
wool IB 17 Hone and a pounds, or a horfe’s load. 

PACKAGE, is a fmall duty of one penny in the 
pound, paid for all goods not pavticubrly rated. 

PACKET, or Packkt Boatf a vdfel appointed by 
the government to carry the mail of letters, packets, 
and expreiles from one kingdom to another by fea in 
the moft expeditious manner. Thus, the packet- 
boats, under the diredlion of the poft-mafter-general of 
Great Britain, carry the mails from Dover to Ca¬ 
lais, from Falmouth to Llibon, from Harwich to 
Helvoctiluys, and from Parkgate to Dublin. See 
Post. 

PACOS, in zoology a name given to a i^ciet of 


camel, commonly, though improperly, reckoned a fpe- PaiAnk, 
cies of Ihecp; and known among many by the namc._ 1) 
of the Indian Jhtep, or Peruvian Jheep. Bee Came. . “‘I'’"''"' 
XUS, p 60. * 

This creature has been accounted a fheep, becaufe 
.its hair is fo long as to refemWe wool, and « is prodi- 
gtnufty thick, its head and, >)|ck alone having more 
wool on them than the whom body of our largeil 
ihecp. Its body is clothed in the fame proportioa 
with a woolly hair equally fine. ' 

; PACTGLUS (anc- geog.l, a fiver of Lydia, call¬ 
ed Chr^arrbotu, fipm its rolling dowii golden fand, 
according to Herodotus, Plutarchi Pliny, and Strabo; 
rifing in mount Tmdbs (Strabo). From this river 
Creefus is tliought to have had all bis riches. In Stra¬ 
bo’s time it ceafed to roR down any. It ran through 
Sardes; after whicb it fell into the Hetmus, and both 
together Into the Aegean fea at Phoewa in Iona. A 
river celebrated by ViTgil, Ovid, Lucon, Lycophruii, 

Horace, Appollonitis. 

' PACUVIUS (Marcus), of Brundufium in. Cala- 
brljk, a tragic poet in high reputation about the year 
of Rome 600. He was nephew of Ennius; publilhcd 
feveral theatrical pieces, though we have only fome 
fragments of his poetry remaining; and died at 'i'are'ii- 
tum at above go years of age- 

PADAH-ARAM (Bible), literally 'the plaint of 
^ratut or Syria t tranflated by the Seventy funply 
Mefopotamia, or Mefopotamiaof Syria ; by the Vulgate, 

Syria ; the Syrians'on this and on the other fide of the 
Euphrates, not differing remarkably from each other 
in language and manners, as .{ofeplms allows. 

PADDOC, or PjDDoC’Cour/e, a piece of ground 
encompafted wjth pales or a waQ, and taken out of a 
park, for exhibiting races with greyhounds, for plates, 
wagers, or the h‘ke.. 

A paddoc is generally a mile long, and a quarter of 
a mile broad:.at the one*end is a little houfe where 
the dogs ai:e to be entered, and whence they arc Hip- 
ped f near which are pens to iiidofe two or three deer 
for the fpOrt- Along the courfeare feveral pods, viz. 
the low poft; which is i 6 o yards from the dog.houfc 
and pens; the quarter of a mile poll, half-mile pod, 
and pinching poll; befides the ditch, which is a place 
made to receive the deer, and preferve them from far¬ 
ther purfiik- And near this place are feats for the 
judges chofen to decide the wager. 

The keepers, in order to flip the dogs fairlyj put a 
falling collar upon each, Hipped round a ring;, and the 
dees being turned loofc, and put forward by a teazer, 
as fbon as be is arrived at the low poll, the dog-huufe 
door is thrown open, and the dogs iUpped. If now the 
deer, fwerve Co mud), as that his lieadn judged nearer 
the dog-hou{e than the ditch before he arrive at the 
ptnching.poft, it is. no' matoh, and- muft be run over 
again three days after:, but if the deer runs- ilraight 
bt7ond the pinching poft^ then that dog which is 
neareft'when he fwerves, or-is blanched by any acci¬ 
dent, wins the match; but if no fudi fwerve happens, 
then the match is won by. the doe who firll leaps the 
ditch. 

FADERBORN, a duchy of Germany in the circle 
of Weftphalia, has the county of Lippe on the north 
and weit j Hdfe-Cafful and Walclcck, on the fouth ; 

and. 
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E<aerbfi!‘o, and Miioftcr, with the duchy of Weftphalia, on tire 
—weft. Itsgreateft length fvfjm enft to well is about 40 
miles, and its breadth whtie wtideft ;jO, Some |>arl9 
of it yield good pafture, and breed abundance of 
cattle j but U is not very frukfiil in coni. There is 
a lieatb called the Senne or SmJe, of ga*at extent, but 
very barren and defolahr. . Theft are, Iwiweverj good 
iron mines in the Cotiatry, with fait and medicinal 
rpriiiga, plenty of deer and other game j and it is war 
tered with fevcral rivers abounding with dth, as tire 
Wefer, the Dimer, the Biver, the NeWe, the great 
liminer, the Lippe,'the Alme, and the Pader. It 
fontttiris J4. pavilhes^ In whidt are 45 -matket towns 
and 16 monafteries. The Roman CathoMc isiliepre* 
dominant rcHgion of the country, ret there are alfo 
many Proteftants in it. Jhe bifiipprfe was erefted by 
Charlemagne, towards the clofe of t 3 »e eighth ccritufy, 
and the cathedral was confecrated by pope Ijeord 
perfon, anno 796. Tlie bifhop is ifoveTeign of th* 
coiintry, a prince of the empire, and fuffragan of the 
archbintop of Ment/.'. His revcmie is alidut Jo,,^o 
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fometimes redded here, and held diets of the en>< 
pire. 

PADOOI, a punifhment ufed in Ruflia. The 
body of the crimiiml is ftripped to the waid, and then 
laid upon the ground; one daveiiotds the head of the 
perfon to be puniihed Iwtwecn bis knees, and another 
the lower part of the body; then rods are apjilied to 
the back till fome perfon gives notice to detift, by 
crying out, enough. This punifhment is confidered in 
Rufila merely a* a con'eAion of the policr, eitercMed. 
u« the foldier by military ditiriplme, by the nohiiity 
ott their fcrvaots, and by perfons id authority over all 
fneh as are under their cpmmaiidi; AAer ih* uccefiion 
of Elizabeth to the thiwk' of Ru&, the pouilhments, 
were reduced to rwo kinds, via. tire padog-i and 
Kuout. 

PADUA, an anc«!»t^;.l«irgc, and celebrated city of 
Italy, wh-h a uoi'reriity aivd a bidiop's fee. It is alfo 
capital-of thePadtwno^ but is much lefs confiderabie 
thtm It vrasrfotnj^riys^fpr'it now coatains no more than 
idt#Htwtii, whereas it fetsincrly h«d to; ,beo, 

3 . __- ■ _ o “. 



pounds a yearj and Ire is able to ratfe jooo Ind many of^h^h^hg, ^one to turn; however, 

The matriciila his ailefrment is 18 borfe end ,13ic lull whef^^^^Hgj^nidered is a fuperb ftruc 


or 3 ;2 florins monthly in lieu of them. ToWidj^:^ 
cliarges of the fovereign courts of the*empte, 1 '' 
for each term 162 rix-doll.Trs and 29 kruitaers. 
chapter confilts of 74 capitular canons, who mutt prove 
tlieir noble extraAion by four defeents. The arms trf 
the bilhopric are a crofs or, in a field guks. For the 
govcininent trf it, and the adminiftration of joftke, 
tliere are feveral councils and colleges under the bifhop. 
Here are alfo a hereditary marfhal, fewer, cup-bearer, 
chamberlain, tteward, and purveyor. It was in this 
biihopric that QnintiKus Varus, with tire Roman army 
under his command, was routed by tlw Oertnafts under 
Arniiiiius. 

PrDhRDORn, the capital of the above hifhepric. 
It (lands 40 miles north-weft of CsfTel, JO fouth-^att 
f)f Muidlcr, and 60 foiith-wett of Hanover; Ireing a 
large, populous, wcll boiit, and well fortified city. Its 
name is compounded of pader, a rivulet, which rifes 
Jutt under the high altar of the cathedral, and fora, 
s. f. a fpring. It was one of the Hanfe-towns; and, 


jri»e. The 
'ittfeerfity, 

' tis^'-su'e pi 
wsHt 
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und tb^ ooli^ of the 
tme 0 U Tew» t and 
where p^bns 
the weather. The 
i^Vmtisi^fOn account of the 


number.a ttudent may take his de* 
grees, let fc6t of Chrift^ay he will} 

nay, though he TOJttld be a Jew or a Taik. Tire pa¬ 
tron of this cky is St Anthony, who lies in tire ca¬ 
thedral ; they have fuch a veneration for hiiw, that the 
beggars do net afle charity in the name of Ood, but 
for the love of St Anthony- The Jews Rve,ji« a di- 
fttndl part of the city ( the neighbouring moua- 
tains pi-udum;..excellent., wine and. with delicious 
fruit. It was taken by the Vea 4 li^ja i7ti6.. It is 
feated on the trvers Brentac and Bach^lidne, m a fiiA: 
plane, and is about fowen wiles in drlainifereiice. K. 
Long, iii jj. N. L^. 45. 44, 

PADUAN, among'the medalifts, a modern mediil 
ttruck in imitation of the antique, or a iHnr.wedal 


till 1604, an imperial city. The cathedral is a grand -ftiaick with all the marks and chiiarHfi:ers isC 
fabric, inferior to few iit the empire. There is a ^Id This nathc is properly ajpplkable to 


.’rucifix in it of 60 pounds weiglit, prefented by Ollro 
II. The univerfity, of which the Jefuits have the 
dircAion, was founded in ijpl, ind the walls were 
built in the beginning of the nth century. In 1JJ& 
an attempt was made to introduce Lutheranifm; btfi 
26 of the principal citizens who had embraced it were 
executed, and the reft obliged to iilfture it. Dube 
Chriftian of Brunfwick canted off nom lienee, in 
1692, the filver images of the twelve apoftles, and the 
fiiver coffin of St. Lotharius ; and had them coined 
into money, with this infeription, God’s Fritml, the 
PrieR’s Enemy. The trade of tb's town, though for- 
meriy great, is now inconfiderable} and the inhabi¬ 
tants fubfift moftly by agriculture and breeding of 
cattle. Though the bifhop has a palaCe in the city, 
he re.fides (when he vouchfafes to vifit this country, 
which is feldoro, having other and more valuable beni- 


that were ftrnck m the ieveuth cen 
painter born at Padua; whofoeceede4.^l!4^ 
impofture, that the heft judges are i&fii 
ftingiiiih his medals from the ganitne ouea.. Tko<^\ 
k is frequently nfed in general fur all wedids of'ws 
kind. 

PADUANO, a fmall province of Italy, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Venice, bounded on the caft by tire libido,, 
on the fouth by the Polefino di Rovigo, tut the weft 
by the Veronefe, and on the north Iw the Vjceotino. 
Its foil is well watered; and Is one Or the cne^ fertile 
in Italy. The province is about 46 inies4ii; let;gth, 
and 3 J in breadth. Padua is the capital town.' 

PADU8, anciently cafied Eryam^ efpeciaUy by 
the Greeks; a riVer famous for. the fabk of Phteloa, 
(Ovid). -It rifes in mount Vefulus, in the A^ts Co- 
thise, from three Springs, dividing the Cifalpioe Gpul 


frees) at Ncuhaus, fevcn miles off, where he has a mag- into the Tranfpadana and Cifpadana, (Strabo); and 
'jifiernt caillc. Charlemagne and other emperors fwelled by other rivers fa]Iing,iDto it «n each fide Rom 

the 
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Fa<}B* the Alps and Apennines, it discharges itTelf with a 
H courfe from weft to eaft, at feven mouths, into the A- 
Vagiii. (Mela). The lake through which it difeharges 

itfetf into the fea, is called by the natives the SevtH 
Seat, Now the Pa. 

PADUS, in botany. See Pronu?, 

PiEAN, among the ancient pagans, was a fong of 
rejoicing fung in honour of Apollo, chiefly ufedon oc» 
caflons of viAory and trinmph. See Apotto. 

PcAN, in the ancient poetry, a foot confifting of 
fbnr fyllables; of which tlwre are fourkittda, thoptean 
primus, fecundus, 8cc. 

The pssan primos oppftfta of one long fyllable and 
three'ihoit ones, of a efCM^ieai and pyrrhichius, as 
iemporibut; the pasan feottidus conlifta of a fliort fyl»- 
lable, a long, and two'fltort, or an iambus and a pyr. 
rhichios, as/otm/io/ the peeRU tertius cunfifts of two 
ftiort fyflables, a long and a fliort one, or a pyrrhichius 
and a trbehseos, as mimatmt the pssan quartos conflfta 
of three ihort fyllahks and a long on^ or a ^ynhichios. 
and iambus, lia celefUat, 

F.SOEROTA, in botanys- A geias tif the mor 
nogyata order, belonging .tt^, ^ clsft ^ 

plants { and in ^he hatur^ll|||w^i^hg under the, 
joth order, • t . hrititifti' 

and dirpermons 

P.£DO RAPinaWt|hn^i|^P^^M'^iife|r«d 
on children t 

This has been the TubjeA of in the 

church. See AnA»Arr»s,TS, BapfustfT &c. ‘ 

PiEONfA, PiONY: A genus of tfe di^nia otfe, 
belonging to the polyandria clnfs of plants; and m 
the natural method ranking under the S 5 th order, Mul- 
■tWiqua. The calyx is pcntaphyllons $ the petals five; 
there.a'ctE no ftvles; the capfulet are polyipermous. 
There are two ipecies, bothrof them very hardy, and 
will flourifli in>«i^ ¥ comttion feJL They are large her¬ 
baceous flowei^i^^iKoinials, with tubefons roots, feud¬ 
ing up ftrong BUflud ftalks from one .to. three feet in 
height i terminated by very Uige flowers of a beauti* 
ful red colour, and mneh larger than any roTe, Tbe 
common officinal, or male lubny, alfo Is remarkable for 
its capfulcs turning backward, opening and difplaying 
th^pfcd infide, together with the numerous feeds,'Jip. 

order, appearing very ornamennd 
■'ji!)^^'thb'§f!wer'is'paft. The plants may be propagated 
ai^ei.by l^kl^g the roots or by feed.^ This plant was 
Ihft^ated in nervous diftempers,- but the 
•T^friit pradice pays very little regard to it. 

P.^v>TUM, called P’qfiAotua by the Greeks, a town 
of Lucania, on the Sinus Pasftiitus; an ancienf colony 

E rior to the firft Punic war, according to Livy; but 
iter, according to Velleius. Pttjlam rofa were in 
girat efteem, and produced twice a-year (Virgil, 
widV. 

PAGAll (Blaife Francois Comte de^, an eminent 
French nMtkmatwhHi, was bom at Avignon in Pro- 
sience, iAwch 3. .1604 { and took to the profeflion of 
a foldier at fourteen, having been bred to it with the 
greateft care. In 1620 be waa engaged at the fiege 
of Caen, in the battle of Pont de Ce, and thereduAiou 
of the Navareins, and the reft of Beam ; where he 
figiKilized bimfelf^,. and acquired a reputation fiM* fur- 
pafliiig his years. He was prefent, in 1621’, at the 
iiege of St John d’Angeli, as alfo that of Cla^ac and 
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Montauban, where he loft his left eye by a mufket- 
fliot. At this iiege he bad another lofs, which equally ' 
alfiiAed liim, viz. that of the conftable of Luynes, 
who died there of a fcailet fever. The conftable waa 
a near relation, and had been his patron at court. He 
did not, however, fink under the misfottune, but on 
the contrary took fnelli fpirits from the necefiity be 
was now in of trufting folcly to liimfelf. Accordingly 
there happened after this time neither fiege, battle, 
nor any other occafion, in which he did nqt lignalize 
hin^elf by fonie effort of courage and conduA. At 
the paffage of the Alps, and the barricade of Suva, he 
plit himtelf at the head of the forlorn hope, confiding 
of the hraveft youths Among the guards i and under¬ 
took to, arrive the firft at the attack, by a primte way 
which was extremely dangerqus t when, having gained 
the top of a very fteep muiititain, he cried out to liia 
foBowem, ** See the w.iy to glory 1 "^ He fiipt along 
this mountain j and, his companions following him, 
they came firft to the attack, as tlicy wilhed to do. 
They immediately began a fiiriinis affaull} and, the 
to aflift, they forced the barricatks. He 
jcrwards the ideafure of ftanding on the left 
|rite'king, when his majefty rrlated-tbis hcioic 
xlw Duke of Savoy with the deferved cotn- 
iona, in the prefence of a very full Court When 
the .k-ing laid fieg^ to Nancy in 163.2, onr hero had 
the honour to attend his fovercign, in drawing tlie 
lines and forts of rircumvallation. In 1642 his ma¬ 
jefty Cent him to the ferviec in Portugal, in the pod of 
field marftial. In this fame year he unfortunatily loll 
hie eye fight by a diftemper. But though he was thus 
difabled from ferviiig his country with his conJiiA and. 
courage, he rcaflumed, writh gi-cater vigour than ever, 
♦Ive ftudy of the mathematic): and fortification; ami, in 
1645, gave the public ntreatife on this latter fubjeA. 

It wasnllowed by all «lio undcrllood the fcieucc, that 
.nothing had"then appeared that was preferable to it; 
and,,indeed, whatever improvements have been made 
fince, they have perhaps been derived chiefly from 
tills trii9.tlfe, a^cnncliifioiis from their principles. In 
ifiji.-’he publiftied his Geometrical 'theorems, which 
(how a perfeA knowledge of all llie parts of the ma¬ 
thematics. In 1655 he printed A Paraphrafe, in 
French, of the*Account, in Spani/h, of the River of 
the Amazons, By Father de Keniies, a Jefnit; and 
we are aft'urcd, that, though blind,, he drew the chart 
of that river and the parts adjacent wliich is feen in 
this work. In 1637 fi® pubJtflied The Thetery of 
the Plaucta, cleared from that multiplicity of eccentric 
circles 'and epicycles, which the allronamers had in¬ 
vented to cxplaui tlicir motions. This work diftin- 
gtiifltfd him among aftronomers as much as that of 
fortifications did among engineers) and be printed, in 
his Aftroooitiical Tables, which are very fuc- 
cihA and plain. Few great men are without fome 
foibk : Pagan’s was that of a prdudice in favour of 
judicial aftrology; and though he i^ore referved than 
moft others, yet we cannot put what he did on that 
fubjcA among thofe produAioiis which do honour to 
his underftanding. He was beloved and refpcAed by 
idl perfons illuftrious for rank as well as fcience: and 
hb boufe was the rendezvons of all the polite and 
worthy both in city and court. He died at Paris 
Nov. 18. 1665 ; and was never married. The king 

ordered 
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ov(,l(rieJ his fnfl. bhylJcian to,aUenJ liim in hi» illnefs, Abridgment, of the liiftory of the Pope#, in Latin, Pag ninut, 
and gave feveral marks of the extraordinary ettecitt 3 voU 410. Francis had alfo a nephew, Anthony Pagi, " » 
which Ire had for his merit. who added three more volumes to the Hiftory of the 

He had an univerfal genius ; and, having turned Popes; of which two more were intended, if not exe- 
himfelf entirely to the art of war, and particularly to cuted. ^ ^ ^ 

tJic branch of fortification, he made extraordinary pro- PAGNINUS (Sandies), an Italian Dominican, cmi- 
grefs in it. He underttood mathematics not only bet- nent for his ikill iii Oitental languages and biblical 
tCT than is ufual for a gentleman -wbofe view is to leaminK, was bom at Lucca in 1466, and became af- 
pufh his ibrtime in the army, but even to a degree of terwards an ccclefiaftic of the order of St Dorninic. 
perfeaion fuperior to that of the ordinary mailers who He was deeply and accurately (killed in Latin, Greek, 
teach that fciencc. He had fo particular a geoiua Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic j hut he was parficu- 
fbr this kind of learning, that he obtained it more larly excellent in the Hebrew. He applfed himkb' to 
readily by meditation than by reading autbois upon examine the vulgar tranflation of the Scriptures f and 
it; and accordingly fpent lefs time in Uich books than believing it to. be either not of Jerome, or greatly cor- 
he did in thofe of hiftory and geography.. He bad rupted, he undertook to make a new,one from the 
alfo made morality and politics his particular ftudy-; prefent Hebrew text j in which he meant to imitate 
(b that he may be faid to have drawn his own charaaer St Jerome, who fet rfwuHmaking a new tranflation 
in his Homme Heroique, and to have been one of the at a time when the church wOiild admit no other but 
completeft gentlemen of his time. Louis XHI.ikras the Septuagint. ThiV defign of Pagninus, fo early 
heard to fay feveral times, that the Count de Pagan ^atfter the rettoration of letters, feemed ahold onei yet 
was one of the moft worthy, heft turned, moft adroit* 'Iftitfh'WM repumion of the man, that it was ap- 
and moft valiant men, in his kingdom—That branch proved by P(^ Loo X. who promifed to furnifh him 
of his family, which removed from Naples to France with all ncce&ry ex{^es for carrying bn the work ; 
in I ^51, became exUnd in his perfon. . and, befidfes^ we^^fettife'lhe beginning of this tranfla- 

Pagan, a heathen, gentile, or idolater; oMf.^0 tipn, which Lyons in sif 17, two letters 

adores falfc gods. See Mythoi-ocv. 1 bf 4 ^ VI.. and CJIcrocnt 

PAGANALIA, certain feftivals obferved by the VII. bf it. Pagninus, in 

ancient Romans in the month of January. They were his Leum fon^the printing of this 

inllituted by Servius Tullius, who, appointed a certain tranflation, that the vulgar edition, 

number of villages (pagij, in each of which an altar wit is at pr«en^|la;^^ Jerotne’s ; yet adds, that 
was to be raifed for annual facrifices to thcic tutelar he has retained li^ llis tnwflation as much of it as he 
gods; at which all the inhabitants were to afTift, could. It appears by a letter of Picus Mirandbla to 
and give prefents in money, according to their fex Pagninus, that he had fpent 1 5 yfcars upon this trunf- 
and age, by wdiich means the number of country, lation. It is the foil modem tranflation of the Bible 
]>eoj>k was known. The fervants upon this ocesflon from the Hebrew text > ^and the Jews who read it aF» 

»)llcrcd cakes to Ceres and Tdlus, to obtain plentiful firmed, that it agreed exadlly with the Htbrlwr^tad 
barvefts. was in fome refpeds fuperior to the ancient tranfls- 

P.AGANELLUS, in ichthyology. See Gobi vs. tions. The great fault of Pagniiwsf was, that'he ab- 

PACiANISM, the religious worjhip and dilcipline hered with too great ferviUty to the original text; and 
of pagans 5 or, the adoration of idols and falfe gods, this fcnipulous attachment made his tranflation, fays 
See Idolatry, Mythology, and Polytheism. ’ Father Simon, “ obfeure, barbarous, and full of fole- 
PAGLANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or cifms. He imagined, that to make a faithful tranfla-. 
other like pompous decoration, varioufly adorned with tion of the Scriptures, k was neceflary to fe^ow ex- 
colours, flags, &c. carried about iu public fliows, pro- aftly the letter according to the ftriftnrts of 
ceflions, .Ste. This, how’ever, is quite contrary to hU.pretended,eir.v 

• PAGI.( Antony ), a very famous Cordelier, and one a%lnef«, becaufe two languages feldom a^ep in their ‘ 
of the ablcll critics of his time, was born at Rogne in ways of fpeaking ; and tberefore, inftead of exprCflihg 
Provence in if 24. He took the habit in the convent the original in its jiroper purity, he defaces and robs 
at ArUs ill 1641, and was at length four times pro- it of all its ornaments.” FatheT' Simon nevertlielefa., 
vinciul of iii.s order; but his religious duties did.not allows the great abilities and learning of Pagnmus.f' 
prevent .his vigorous application to the ftudy of chro- and all -the later commentators and tranflators of tliP- 
nology and eeelefiaftical hiftory, in whieh he excelled. Scriptures have agreed in giving him his juft praife. 
liis moft eonfiderable work is, A Critique upon the Huctius, though he thinks Father Simon’s criticifin of, 

Annals of Baronius j where, following tlie learned car- him juft and well grounded, yet propofes his manhiu* as 
dinal year by year, he has rectified an infinite number a model for all tranflators of the facred books: Scriptur*- 
of miilakes both in chronology and in the reprefenta- tHierprelantla rationitvtile noiis exemplar pro^uit SaoSut 
tion of fads. He publiflied the fitjft volume in »68g, Pagnimts. He alfo tranflated the New TcTOmen^ front 
dedicated to the clergy of France, who allowed him a the Greek, as he had done the Old from Helirew, 
penfion : the w'holc was printed after his death, in laying the Vulgai'ail the while before him j-and dedi- 
4 vols folio, at Geneva, in 170/, by the care of his cated it to Pope Clement VII. He was author of an> 
nephew P'raiicis Pagi, of the fame order. He wrote ‘Hebrew Lexicon, and an Hebrew Grammart which, 
fome other things before his death, which happened in Buxtorf, who calls him vir liaguarum OrieniaKum fen-- 
1609 ; and had the cliarader of an able hiftorian as ttjfimvs-, made great ufe of in compiling his. He died 
well as of a learned and candid critic. Ill’s neplnw iu 1536, aged 70. Luther fpoke of Kim and liwtranl-- 
Francis, above mentioned, wrote .A. Chronological latioiisin lermsof the higheft applaufe. 
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PAGO, an iiland in tlie eulp}i |of Venice, &para- 
'ted from the continent of raorlachia by a narrow 
channel. The nncient geographers have left ua .no 
^dcfcriptipn'of it j “ though (as Fortis obfcrves)' its 
form (a), extent, and rich produce, unqueflionably 
dtferved it.” And this is the more uiuiccountable, 
as we know the Romans were well acquainted with 
it; and on the other illands adjoining to it an many 
vefliges of buifdings, inferiptions, tiles, and hewn 
iloncs, all fure iigns of Roman habitations. Jts an< 
cient name was in all probability Portmata. This 
ifland (laya Mr -FoRis * jr is eatchikd from north to 
fouth oveg t^aiiift maritkn? Cromta^ or the .mountain 
'Morlacca. It is about to miles kmg; its biradth is 
unequal. One particular ciroumRance, diftinguiihcs 
it from all the other ifiands of tiiA Adrimics atm is a 
large internal fait water.lahe 11 mttes loniir.'ftom foiuh 
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and from the hufles they diflil 2000 barrels of rfitla 
or brandy. The fait, in 1663, amounted to {too.ooo' 
Venetian Jiart. Tbc falt-works are welj contrived 
and well kept: they extend along a (hallow pool, 
which forms the ealtem extremity of the lake within 
for four miles in length and about half a mile in 
brNdth.' On the iides of this fen the bell part of ths 
vines lie; but the upper part of the hills ou each fide 
is altogether naked aiid barren; there is not even a 
fufficjency of firC'Wood, and ^e inbabitants are obit* 

S id to provide themfdves elfewhcre. The foil at the 
ot of the hills, where the vines are planted, is fnll of 
gravel and fmaU ftones: aOdhenec the wine is of good 
quality. The air is not unheakhful, notwithRanding 
the vicinity of the falt>pits; but the frequent high 
winds carry oiF the uoxiuua, exhalations. The mod 
CPnfiderable ptodu^ of the ifland is the fait. The 
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to north; into which'che-fea enters iby a danal not x> gpvatefl part .of the people of Pago live by working in 
bove a .quarter of a mile broad in fome places. ThiV nhe falt-pits; and have a comfortable fubiillence regu> 
lake is frequented,by the tunny fifli., whieh^ when On^. hrly paid by the government: it is therefore a very 
iii(>cU)not return again to the fea. Tbentiti^^two, important circumftance for the inhabitants of the city 
fm^er lakes on-the ifland )>om;. h(atr Vlaf^h^'^und*^ tp have a dry fummer) and hence the ignorant vulgar 
Iqgin fi'(h, panicularly eela|,ja||d one bekf the btokt . 'look as a mifehief brought upon the coun. 

tryi lw the force of witchcraft. In confequeDce of this 
tdMP^y elect a ftriar to exorcife the meteors, and 
the raiu pfif the .ifland. If, notwithftanding the 
jfibor ftiar's endeavours, the fummer happens to be rai¬ 
ny, he lofes his reputation and his bread ( but if two 
or three dry feafons foUow fuccefilvely, he meets with 

E eat reverence and advantage. Part of the falt.works 
longs, to the government, and the rrll to private 
proprietors j they are meliorated every year; and for 
that end the public lends money to thofe proprietors 
who want it, and who without that aflillance could 
not make the requifite improvements. 

« Many veftigea of ancient habitations ftill remain 
on the ifiand of Pago, as well as of walled places, 
which either have been defiroyed by the incurfions of 
enemies or by time. Hiltorians fay that the ifland 
was often abandoned by its inhabitants t and indeed 
it if mher to be wondered at how men ever could 
reftdvc to fettle in fo wretched a country. I'he fmall 
ribmbcr of inhabitants, after fo many years of i>eaec 
and tranquillity under the Venetian government, evi¬ 
dently proves how little the ifland is really habit.'iblc. 
The town of Pago was built by the Venetians about 
^00 years ago ; and contains upwards of 2000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and all the refl of tlte ifland fcarcely 900. 'I'he 
difficulty of accefs to the cito of Pago, and the ill ae- 
4 £ comniodatiou 


the fummer footchii 
there in the vvinl&ry 
covered wiUt foCiW^d. 
the cold north wwd^'. l%u: 
feafon, thought, it;;fguiid| ifoi ^ 
of the. worldL,, md(4d roqttis, s 

the ^gaiuxatjon, but. iSfo the iuperflejes of ahnoft all 
the iflt^^ thedarrovnefs of the vall^s; the revetu 
beration tg the water of the lake, generally quite palm 
in fummer; multiply the heat fo prodigiouily among 
thpfo ftones, that the ..vt^s;' which are planted all 
yound the lake, ripen the grapes by the, b^inning of 
Auguft } and the few. other prodnds that grow there 
anticipate tlie ufual time of maturity in the fame man- 
.The meteors are exceedingly irrcg^idar in tl»c 


ner. 


fummer tiine % fodden whirlwinds are freqqent, and 
heavy flicwers of rain t the lad arc hurtful to the in- 
liabit$h.te pf po*'* l^hC ifiand, and are favourable 
cuftivatiun of the oppofitc end. 

estivate neither corn nor oil on this ifiand; 
plenty of wine; and an iminenfe qiian- 
, The,other produfts are wool, honey, and 
a &lkf)tli; fiih, The quantity of wine amounts an- 
tpinflly, on..a..medi8a,, to 40,000 Venetian barrels; 

: : Vot. XIlI. Part IL 


"J. (a) Iu figure is indeed remarkably irregular, its breadth being in no proportion to its length ; for one of 
th<t;M(^tremitie8, called Punia di above ten miles long, and iefs than one broad. Almoit .til the circum¬ 

ference is difmal, without trees or any kind of vifibic plants or grafs, deep, o^ggy, and uninhabited. On 
petering thi lake through the channel that communicates with the fea, nothing is to M feen cither on the right 
or left but-^l^ hanging rocks, fo disfigured on the outfidc. by the violent percuffion of the waves, that the 
ftrqtificatibu is hardly diftinguiihablc. in general, the done of the ifiand is of the fome kind as the Idrian, 
pr itvftJa t and, befides, there are large ftrata of blue and yellowifli fond-ftonc. The channel, or inward bay 
of Pago, is not a harbour; on the contrary, it foa very dangerous dation, and even inaeceflible in winter, 
wheu^the boreal wind blows with Aieb fury, that the inhabitants of the totvn dare not dir out of their houfes, 
and much lefs the few that are fcattercd over tl»e country. The flty appears, always cloudy in that feafon, 
by the thick mid that rifes from tbc repcrcuflioo -of the waves ou that long chain of rough and hollow 
rocks. 
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Pago, eommodation that (Irangera me^ with, maike it very 
Kttle frequented. Hence the inhabitants arc ae wild 
’ and unpoliihed as if they lay at the greated diilance 
from the fea and the commerce of polite people. The 
gentry, who pretend to fliow their manners different 
from thofe of the vulgar, arc truly grotefque figures, 
both in their drefs, behaviour, and inioient pretenfiens. 
The ignorance of their clergy is incredible; a prieff of 
the greateft confequence there, and who was thought 
a man of teaming, did not know how Para was caUed 
in Latin. There are two convents of mara in Pago 
and one of nuns { and feveral churches, all in very bad 
order, and ill (erved. At Terra Vecchia alfo there it 
a convent of Francifean monks; a race of men who, 
under various names and difguiies, infeft every place 
where credulous ignorance can be perfuaded to mahi^ 
tain the idle and fuperftitious. OnefuperflitiOuscuffoRi, 
amungft a variety of others, exifts among their women, 
and particularly among thofe who have been married but' 
a Ihort time { if their huihand happens to die, they tear 
their hair out in good earneft, and fcatter it on the 

coffin ; and this ceremony is fo much eonfecrated by • 

• 1. .... 

1.^9 Ur A AipVA'Af M ^ 

Indians to the temples where they worfhip their gods* 
We {hall not in this place enter into a full detail of 
the feveral pagodas of different nations, and their pe> 
culiar circumftances. Thefe matters feem to come in 
more properly under the religion^ or, as others will 
call it,t|jc fuperflttibn^ of the people to whom they be¬ 
long, W’'e {hall therefore content ourfelvcs in the pre- 
fent article with an account of a paper in the AJiaih, 
Rfjiarchet, concerning the ftulptures, &c. at Mavah- 
purani, a few miles north of Sadras, and known to fea;^ 
men by the name of the /evtn pagodas,. 

The monuments which Mr Cbamhrrs (who com- 
municated the paper) deferibes, appeari be fays, to be 
the ruins of (ume great city decayed many centuries 
ago. “ They arc fituated clofe to the fea, between 
Covelong and Sadras, fomewhat remote from the high 
road that leads to the diftcrent European fettlements* 
And when vifited in 1776, there was ftill a native vil¬ 
lage adjoining to them which retained the ancient name, 
and in which a number of bramins refided that Teemed 
perfedly well acquainted with the fubje^ls of moll of 

■*'-- g\r 


they approach the coaU, anil to them the place 
known by the name of the Smii pnfiibly be- 

caufe tlic fummits of the ruck have preiciUed them 
with that idea as they paffed t but it mult be con- 
felled tltat no afpedt which the hffl alTumcs as viewed 
on the {bore, feems at all to acthorife this notion ; and 
there are circumllaiices, which vvill be mentioned in the 
fcquel, that would lead one to fufpedt that this name 
has arifen iVom fume fuch number of pagodas that for¬ 
merly ftood liere, and in time have been buried in the 
waves.” The ruck here mentioned, as it rifes abrupt¬ 


ly out of a level plain of great extent, naturally en- 
grofles the attention of the eye. It confifts chiefly - 
of a fingle ftone | and in its (hape (which is fingular 
and romantic), in a diftant view, it has the appear- 
ance of an antique and lofty edifice. Works of image¬ 
ry and fculpturc crowd thicker upon the eye on a 
nearer approach, and at firft fight at leaft favours the 
idea of a petrified town, which, through the creduli¬ 
ty of travellers*, has been fuppofed to exiil in various • ggg 
parts of the world. •* Proceeding on by the foot ofshaw’r 
the hill on the fide lacing the Iha, there is a pagoda 
rifiag out of the ground of one folid llpne, about i6*SS» 
or 10 feet high, which' feems to have been cut upon 
the fpot out of a detached rock that has been found 
of a proper fixe for tliat purpofe. The top is arched, 
nnd the ftyle of arebite^re according to which it is 
iM^cd, different from any now ufed in thofe parts.” 
S^ond this a numerous group of huroa^ figures 'ih 
bais' relief, confidcrably larger than life, attract atten¬ 
tion, They reprefent conuderable perfons, and their 
exphuts, many of which arc now very indiftin^ tju'o' 
the injuries of time, aflifted by the corroding nature 
of the fea air: others while protcfled from tliat ele- 

The hiU, wnicii as iim 

Other pans rendered fo,'by very excellent ftepa 
cut out /411 Several plhcea, where the communication 
would bc' difficult or jinprad'icable without them. A 
winding flair of tlSl fort leads to^ a kind of temple 
cut out of the foil'd rock, with Come figures of idols 
in high relief upon its walls, very well finifhed and 
perfe&ly frefh, as it faces the weft, and is therefore 
Sheltered from the fea air.” Thia' teMpi* our at^hor 
cpnjeciures to have been a place of worlhipjappertaiii^ 
ing to a palace ; fome remains of v^ch f^exifl, and 
to which there is a pafiiqje from the. tlS#^fc’*^h^8h- 
other Alight of fteps. This coiijedure (for it is^^oght 
forward as merely fuch) is in fome meafure fi^oured. 
by feveral ruins ftill remaining, and by the tradition 
of the bramins who inhabit the place. This finifties 
the objeds “ on that part of the upper fthrface of the 
hill, the accent to which is on the northbut on de- 
feending from tltence, you arc led round the bill to 
the oppoiite fide, in which there are fttpS cut {r(^ 
the bottom to a place near the fummit^^lSphere ia St 
excavation tliat feems to have been intettiKd for ajpltoc' 
of worlhiu. and contains various of'Hindoo 

figure ot ytjbnov aiieep uu Iir& 4 <iiu W* iiir*vW| 
huge fnakc wound about in many coils by way of'pft^ 
low for his head j and thefe figures, according to. the 
manner of this place, arc all of. one piece he>vn froi|i 
the body of the rock.” Thc'fc works, however, 
though they are unqueftiunably llupcndous, are,’'ht|lur 
author’s opiuion, furpaffed by others about a mile and 
a half to the fouthwud of the liill. **Th#y ponfift of 
two pagodas of about 30 fck long by wide* 

and about as many in height, cut out of 
rock, and each confifting originally of one finite ftone. 

Near thefe alio fiand qm elephant full as big Mr lift,’ 

. '«iid 


(a) See a figure of Fi/bnou in plate of Indian gods, with its defisription, 
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under the arti<& PohYa 
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Ttged. snd a lion inuch larger than the natuni fire, but «rfv nary conrnlfion of nature. For the weftem fidr of the ^ 
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''well executed, each hewn alfo oat of one ilone. None 
of the pieces that have fallen off in cutting thefe ex* 
traordioary fculpturca are now to be found near or 
any. where in the neighbourhood of them, fo that there 
is no means of afeertaining the degree of labour and 
time that liaa been fpent upon them, nor the fine of 
the XQ^or rocks from which they have been hewu; 
a ciruul^ance which renders their apjtearaoce the 
mure ilriking and Angular. And though their fitua* 
tion U very near the lea-beach, they have not fttffercd 
at all by the cotrofive air of that element, which has 
provided them with a defence agahift itihlf, by throw¬ 
ing up before them a higli bani^ that completely Ihel- 


moK nortlterly one is excavated to the depth of four ' 
or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the outfidc tor 
fttpport the roof j but here the work has been ftop-, 
ped, and an uniform rent of about four inches breadth 
Iiaa been made througltout the folid rock, and appears 
to uxtcqd'to its foundations, which are [Irobably at 4 
prodigious depth below the fuifacc of the gruund. 
That this rent has happened fioce il»c work began, or 
while it was carrying on, cannot be doubted} for the 
marks of the mafon’s took are perfectly viiibie in the 
excavated part on both fides of ilie rent, in fu'Ht a 
manner as to fhow plainly chat litcy liave been divided 
by it. Nor is it reafonabV to I’uppolV, that ftfch a 


ters them. There is alfo great fymmetry hi their form, _ work Would ever have been defigneJ or l«gini upon a 


though that of the pagodas » different from the ftyl« 
■of arehite&ure according- to which idol temples arc 


rock that had previoufiy been vei.t in two. Nothing 
kfs than an earthquake, and ih.it a violent i>t>c, could 


now built in that country. The latter rcfembles the. apparently have produced fuch a fiflurc in the folid 


Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyramidical, and 
the gates and roofs flat and without nrche.s; but tlicfe 
fculpturcs appiioaeh nearer to the Gothic tafte, being 


rock : and that this has been the cafe in jioint of fad-V, 
may be gathered from other circumilances, which it is 
necelTary to mention in an account of this curious 


furmounted by arclied roofs or domes that are not fe-1 place. The great rock abdive deferibed is at fdme fmall 


micircular, but compofed of two fegmeiits of circles 
meeting in a point at top," OjtHT/fUithor obferves, that 
the lion in this group, as well’l&'iane on a ffone couch 
in what he took to be a royfil pifixce,, are pirfeflly 


diffance from' the fca, perhaps 50 or loo.yards, and 
in that fpace the Hindoo village before mentioned 
ftOod in 1776. But elofe to the fea are the i-emains 
bf -4'pagoda built of brick, and dcditatcd to Sib, the 


in what he took to be a royfil pifixce,, are pirfeflly bf -4'pagoda built of brick, and dedibated to Sib, the 
juftreprefentationsoftbetrueli^ aadtl^ luwleesthere greateft part of which has evidently been fwallowed up 
give them the name which- is ?cd|rsiy6 undcrlfeoed to by that element 5 for the door of the innermuA .ipart. 
mean a lion in the Hindoo language, to but ment, in which the idol is placed, and before wtiich 

the figure which llifey have made to ^prefeut tliM ant- there are always two or three fpacious courts fur- 
nial in their idol temples for centuriea pad, though it rounded with walls, is now waihed by tlie waves, and 
hears the fame appellation, is a diftorted rabuller to the pillar ufed to difeover the meridian at- the time 
tliUy unlilfiftS| original; infomlich that it has from' 'W founding the pagoda is fecn {landing at fome di 
hence beesn fuppnfe.d', that the lion was not ancknitly. - dance in the Tea. In the neigliiiourhood of this build- 
knowHL. ijii|thjla' ejSi^rntr;^, and.tbat_^ffj was a name giveft’ ibg there are fome detached rocks, wafhed alfo by the 
ttfa montttf that exifted bnly in Hindoo romance, waves, on which there appear fculptnres, though now 
But id’» plain that that animal was well known to much worn and ^dfiiccd. And the natives of the place 
the authors of thefe works, who, in manners as well as dedared to the writer of this account, that the more 
arts, feem to have differed much from the modem aged people among them remembered to have feen the 

Hindoos. ^ ’ tops of feveral pagodas far out in the fea, which liciiig 

" There are two circumftanccs attending thefe mo- covered with copper (probably gilt) were particularly 
numents which cannot but excite great curiofity, and vifiblc at fun-rife, as their fliining furface uied then to 
on'‘Which future inquiries may pofQbly throw fome refleft the funk rays, but that now that effed was no 
One is, that on one of the pagodas laft men- longer produced, as the copper had fince become in- 
'iipiiedi there »an infeription of a Angle line, in a cha- cnifted with mould and verdegreafe.” 
it^i^xtpreientuu^uowii to the Hindoos. Itrefem- From thefe circumftanccs our author conjefturts, 
Ues neitheritlW ’Deyva-nagre, nor any of the various and we think reafonahly, that the magnificent city 
charafters ednne^d with or derived froiA it, which of which thefe appear to be part of the ruins, has 
have come to the writer’s knowledge from any part been deftroyed partly by an earthquake, by which 
' of Hindoftah. Nor did it, at the time he viewed it, the rock was rent, and partly by a fudden inunda- 

§ to correfpond with any charafter, Afiatic or tion of the fca, occafiobed by- this cbmmotion of the 
:an, that is commonly known. He had not earth. The bramins give an -account of this matter 
lowcver, feen the alphabet of the Balic, the peculiar to themfelves, filled-with extravagance, fable, 
language of the Siamefe, a fight of which has and folly ; from which, however, with the afllftancC 


European, that is commonly known. He had not earth. The bramins give an -account of this matter 
tatp, however, feen the alphabet of the Balic, the peculiar to themfelves, filled-with extravagance, fable, 
MifeMtd language of the Sia a fight of which has and folly ; from which, however, with the alfiftnnce 
fince raifed;in his mind a fufpicion that there isa near of ancient monuments, coins, and- inferiptions, fume 
af^ty tetkreen them, if the charaaer be not identi- probable conjeftures at haift, if not important dif- 


the feme. But as thefe conjeftures, after fuch a 
iapie of times are fomewbat vague, and the fubjeft of 
tiiem u perhaps yet within the reach of our refearches, 
it is to w ho^d that fome method may be fallen upon 
of procuring an exaft copy of this infeription. 

** I'he otner circumftance is, that though the out- 
-ward form of the pagodas is complete, the ultimate 
defign of them has manifeftly not been accomplilhed, 
but frenu to have been defeated .by fome cxXraordi- 


covroes, may, it is hoped, be made on thefe fuhjcfts, 
which are far from beirig uninterefting fo us either as 
men.philofopheri, or Chriftians. Our author thinks, 
^erefore, that the infeription on the pagoda men 
tioned above is an objeft which merits confiderablc 


rities, the conjeftare which places it among flic lan¬ 
guages of Siam ;h\it which it is unneceffary for ns cither 
to abridge or to tranfcribc. In the coorfe of thir 
4 E * inquiry, 
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'fkgod. ysqiury, our author remarks a very near 

‘ • between Sommanacodom, the idol of the Stame/e, and 

the great idol Buddou, held facred by the Cbm- 
gelaysi and this refemblance extends alfo to their 
priefts. But from the detail of circuniftances which 
our author brings forwardi and to which we refer, 
he tliinks this a fyftem of religion different from that 
of the Feds, and fome of them totally inconfiftcnt 
with the principles and pra^Lce of the bramitu / none 
- jf;a of whom, as far as we can colleA from Mr Knox ■ ■, 

Cjin. exift among the Chingelays, whofe religion « total / 

diflerent from' that of the prefent Hindoos. The on y 
part in which there feems to he any agreement is in 
the worlhip of the Debtahs, which has probably crept 
• . . _ft__ e _* *iiA n^amitlsan ftPtcrlihnitrft.. Kilt 
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refemblance having merited it by thefe labours.’* And again he 
fays, “ For this god, above all other, they feem to 
have an high rcfpedt and devotion,” &c. 

Such is the nature of Mr Chambers’s communica- 
tion, as far as it refpefts pagodas; a fubjedt to which 
the Ajiatic Society will doubtlefs again direft their at« 
tention ; and from the penetration and affiduity of its 
members we have much to expeft. Other pariu of 
this paper {ball be brought forward under'wher ar¬ 
ticles, to which we refer. Few refearches are of more 
fcrvice to true religion, than tbofe which give us a 
correA view of the falfe and fuperftitlous modes of 
worlhip praftifed by men who hitvc had no light but 
rcafon, or weak and coprunted traditions. They are 


in among §icm from the Tamulian neighbours, but ufeful likewifc to the p^ouUer, as they always tend 
.V. fs m*«nns*r verv different from ' to give us -a minyter thje .real nature of man 



that is carried on in a manner very different from 
the branitnical fyftem, and appears to be^ held by the 
nation at large in very great contempt, if not abhor¬ 
rence. Knox’s account of it is this; ” Tlicir temples 
n.e. thofe of the Dcbtalis) are called cowls,'* 
which is the Tamulic word for pagoda. He then 
goes on to fay, '*•’ a man pioufly difniofed b 
fmall houfe at his own charge, which is the 
and himfelf becomes prieft thereof. This hb 
feldom called God's Houfe, but mod ufuaUy 
DeviPs," But of the prevailing religion he fpi 
in very different terms, and deferibes it as carried on 
with much parade and fplendoufi and attended with 
marks of great antiquity. “ I’he pagodas or temples 
of their gods (fays he) arc fo many, that I cannot 
number them. Many of them are of rare and ex- 
quifite work built of hewn ftone, engraven with images 
and figures, but by whom and when I'could not at-*' 
tain to know, the inhabitants themfclvcs being ig- 
noraiit therein. But fuic 1 am they vvere built by 
far more ingi^nious artificers than the Chingelays ^that 
now are on the land. For the Poptuguefe in their in- 
valions have defaced fome of them, which there is 
none found that hath Ikill enough to repair to this 
day.” In another place, he fays, ” here are fome an¬ 
cient writings engraven upon rocks which pu/.xwallthat 
fee them. There are divers great rocks in dive^artsin 
Cande Uda, and in the northern parts. Theft r^ks 
are cut deep with great letters for the fpace of fome 
yards, fo deep that they may lall to the world's end. 

No body can read them or make any thing of them. 

I have afked Malabars and Gentoos, as well as Chin¬ 
gelays and Moors, but none of them underftood them. 

There is an ancient temple, Goddiladenni in.Yatta- 
iiour. Hands by a place where there are of thefe let¬ 
ters.” From all which jthe antiquity of the nation 
and their religion is fufBciently evident, and from 
other paffages it is plain, that the wordiip of Bud¬ 
dou. in particular, has been from remote times aveiy , — ..— v. 

emfoent part of their religion ^ for the fame author, the moft part in removing them: for thol^^nwy 
fpeaking of the tree at Anurodgburro, in the north- mftanccs the chief complmnt js very dilt^.feom.|g>e 
wroaiiof the ifland, which ft facred to Buddoii, feat of thefe caufes, y et their remova is the, proper» 
fays,*^ “ the due performance of this worlhip they rec- th<^ of relief. ' 

'• ' 4 inrnmii/*K tKlIt. B8 tKtfV 


to give us a minuter viqir „ —^ .-- 

as he is in himfAf, an<^^^ with fofBcient ftrength 
the imbeciHity of ^thuih^, intellcA without fome 
fopernaturalviud. ; exi^ pomp of all Pagan 

religions feems to been their etfeiice ; a ctreum- 
« ftance. which alone Ihows the nccefEty of that, the in* 
t^ kleatton of jvhich is to; reform, the heart. See Siam, 

S0MM0N4e0P0N,-T|apLE, 

ri pAcqi>, otj piawiiiil^ fo thfe iwrae of a gold and 
e«iiiHKd.^ 4 the Eaft Indies. 

iioiai^ ^Hfing from a fuddeu 
and vtoliiH^^^^^Bhiturpity, or' other accident 
in the^S|PPr^«i^^mhfcIe», &c. of the 
body. Pain, .iS&rffing to fdmciysDHfifts in a motion 
of the organs of fctiJe,t ah^'*^d^diiig to others, it 
is an emotion of the occafibnCtf by'thofo organs. 

As the brain Is tlitf feat of fenfat^jjsi^!^* “ 
Boerbaave, and moll other authorsidh [cA, aifigi|, 

a ftretchiqg of the nerves as the ite raufe 

of pain : 4 ttt as the nerves do not s iCO^lMof 

fibres, this caufe of pain does not - — ' Iwfll* 


founded ; nor indeed will it be eaiy to trea^thlf^^-j-.- 
clearly, but in proportion as the meiuia of fe^jiidn art! 
underftood. 

Many kind's of pain arc met with in authors: fuch as, 
A gravitative pain; in which there is a fenfe of weight 
on the part affeAed, which is always fome flelhy one, 
as the liver, &c. A pulfative pain; which, Galen fays, 
always fuceeeds fome remarkable iiiflamnii^on in the 
containing parts, and is obferved in abfoeffes while flip* 
purating. A tcnfive pain, which is alTo called a J'fmd- 
ing pain ; it is excited by the diftenfion of fome ner¬ 
vous, mufcular, or membranous part, either from fome 
humour, or from flatulence. An acute pain is, when, 
great pain is attended with quick and lively fenfatiohss 
A dull pain is, when a ku^ of numbnefs is as muth coni- 
plained of as the pain^n*' 

The mediate and more remote caufesof pain arqj 

• 4 4 /• -t . _ __fl1 . , 


nerally obvious; and when fo, the cure will.co® 


Icon not a little meritorious : infomuch that, as they 
report, oo kings liave reigned there fucceffively, where, 
by the ruins that ftill remain, it appears they fpared 
not for pains and labour, to build temples and high 
monuments to the honour of this god, as if they had 
been born to hew rocks and great Hones, and lay them 
up in, Iicaps. Thefe kings arc now Iwppy fpirits. 


Perhaps all pains may be included, with irritation, in 
thofe that have fpafm or inflammation for their fource. 
When pain is owing to inflainmaiiou, the pulfe la 
quicker than in a natural Hate; it is alfo generally full, 
hard, andtenfe; the pain is equal, throbbine, and un¬ 
remitting. If a fpafm is the caufe, the pulfe is rarely 
affcAcd; at intervals the pain abates, and then returna 

with 


raeod^. 

Pain 
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•Wn. urhhfomederrrt of aggravation; gentle motion fome- properly and generaUjr more abundantly after the cef. ^ Pain. 
- times abates, or even cures, in fome inRances: but in fation of each Ht; this .hies not happen in cMieky 
inflammatory cafts no fuch efftas are ever experienced, complaints, nor is the bcUy fo fiee from tumefadion 
V See Dr Lobb's oh Pa.nful Diftempers. when the puerperal fever is attendant. 

\ The pain fo frequently attendant on women in child- As thefe pains are of the fpafmodic kind, anodynes 
bed. called after-pattu (from their happening only and gentle opiates, with freqnwt draughts of warm 
after being dilivei^d of a child), are often occafioned caudle, camomile tea, Stc. aie all that are required m 
by fcoU^ioff to fetch away coagulated blood, which is order to their relief. - . 

a needlSe 5 ?leavour. When no improper treatment Among the various caufes of pam, a fingular one is 
in delivering the fecundines can be fufpeaed, the irri- related in the third vol. of the LonJ. Mtd. Obf. and Inq, 
lability of the uterus alone is to be confidcred as the p. 241, 3 cc. Some perfons who had taken cold during 
caufe Care ihould be taken not to confound thefe their being falivated, were aflliaed with pains which 
after-pains with, or miftake the pains attending puer- refifted idrthe uCual methods of relief. At length the 
petal fevers for, the colic. After pains come by fits, and authorof the narrative rcfeired to fuggefted thecaufe; 
foon go off; but rctum at diffwent inteiyals, which are and by exciting a freih falivation the pains abated 4 
longer each day, and after gtro pr three days are ufu- the fpitting was kept up a little whde, and peimitted 
ally at an end, though they coutinue feven to abate with fome caution; and thus the cures wue 

ot eight I pottvithftanding ^fc l«wbia flow completed. 
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P AINTING is th’e 4rt' 
by means of figures afid 
nature that is difceroible 
times cxprefllng, 400014*0249 inc pniSKiliRs or phyfi- 
*>gnomy,and by the df «l»e body, the various 

emotions of the.mi*<*^t A by means 

^ wJ i^eprefcnts'^oo|eas in a ilate of 
epreftut them in the mott plea- 
jlner moll: capable of enchanting 
hr, the objeSs which delight us 
^and Hvtly colours, fpcak to the 




I, us the image of what we hold mott 

r, mdicating an aftiou which infpires us 


of lines and 
projedUon ; 

Iknt drefs, ai 
the fenfes. 
by tl«*>jnj£il 
foul, 

dear, of ^ moicatmg an acuou wnicn impires us 
with "a tslU lor innocent pleafures with courage, and 
with elevated feiitimcnts. Such is the definition, and 
fuch are the effefts of painting. 

By an admirable effort of human genius, painting 
offers to our eyes every thing which is mott valuable 
in the univerfe. Its empire extends ovei every age 
and country. It prefents to us the heroic deeds of 
ancient times as well as the fafts in which we are 
snore converfant, and diftant objefts as well as thofe 
which we daily fee. In this refpedt it may be confi- 
dered as a fupplement to nature, which gives us only 
a view of prefent objefts. 

The art of painting is extBfmely difficult in the 
execution; and its merit can oifly be appreciated by 
thofe who prufefs the art. 

Tie painter who invents, compofes, and colours 
conci^tiona which are only agreeable, and which fpeak 
merely to the eye of the fpe£tator, may be reckoned 
90 poffeft the firft merit in the ftyle of embeUiihment 
and decoration. ^ 

The painter who is diftinguifhed for noble and pro¬ 
found conceptio is; who, by means of a perfeft deli¬ 
neation, and colours more capable of fixing-the atten¬ 
tion than da/rhng the eve, conveys to the f|>edator8 
the fentimerts with which be himfiif was iiifpired; 
who *801103108 them with his genius, and makes a laft- 
ing imprelTion on their minds ; this artift is a poet, 
and worthy to lharc even b the glories of liomtr. 


N a. 

a. 

forming'this great idea^of his art that'the' 
painter becomes hmifelf great. 

But if he feek onl^ to- pleafe or aftonilh by the il- 
lufion of colours,^ he mutt reft contented with the fi- 
condury merit of flattering the eye with the vaiiety 
and oppofition of tints, or of making an induftrious 
afTemblagc of a/ groat miikiplluily of ohjedls. It is 
in painting as it is in pioetry. liie man who clothes 
trivial or common ideas in vrife, exercifes the profeffiuii 
of twitting fyllables into a rtrtaiii meafurc. The poet 
who clothes in good verfe ideas and fentiments, that 
are merely agreeable, profeffes an agreeable art. But 
he who by the magic of verfe, of ideas, of imager), 
or of coloucs, adds fublimity to the fublime objeds 
of nature, is « great poet and a great painter. He 
deferves .Uie orawn which the nations have decreed to 
Homm*, 'Sfiirgil, Milton, Raphael, and the ftatuary 
;who modhitsd the ancient Apollo. It is rtafonablc 
to place in the fame clafs thofe w<ho have expreffed the 
fame ideas, whether it be in verfe or in colours, 011 
brafs or on marble. The pauiter and ftatuary, who 
excel in their profeffions, deferve all the refped due 
to genius; they are of the number of thofe men 
whom nature, fparing of her bett gifts, grants but oc- 
cafionally to the inhabitants of tlie earth. If they arc 
fublime, they elevate the human race ; if they are 
i^eable only, they excite thofe fwcet fenfatbns ne- 
ceffary to our happuiefs. 

la laying before our readers a fuccind account of 
this noble art, we Ihall, firft, give the hiftory of paint¬ 
ing, including its rile, progrcls, and decline, in ancient 
and modern times; an account of the (chools, and 
of the different merits of painters ; and a comparifon 
between the ancient and modern painting. Stcondly, 
we ihall lay down the principles of the art, and the 
order in which the artift conduds his ftudics. Third¬ 
ly, we ihall enumerate the different cLtilcs of painting, 
with obfervations on each. And. Fourthly, we ih^. 
treat of mconomical or houfe-painting. 
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^■' ”V“ 'S£CT. I. Hlfe, Progrefit and Decline tf Point¬ 
ing in Jncient and Modern fitnes. 

It is to be imagined that men inuft naturally, 
and very early, have conceived an idea of the iidl 
principles of tlie art of paintipg; the ihadow of each 
plant and animal, and of every objed in nature, muft 
have afforded them tlie meana of conceiving, and 
pointed out the poflibility of imitating, the figures of 
all bodies. Thus the favage nations, an emblem of 
what men were in the infancy of fociety, poffefs the 
firll rudiments of this art, even before tbofe which 
arc ufeful and almoft ncccITary to exiftence; their na* 
ked bodies arc covered with pundiires of various forms, 
into which they iiifufe indelible colours. The next 
demand for this art, is to preferve the memory of war- 
like exploits. It is more natural to form fome repre- 
fentation of an adion, than to give an account of it 
by means of arbitrary charaders. Hence the pidure- 
writing of the Mexicans, and the more artful Iviero-' 
glyphics of Egypt. 

Painting coufiltcd of Ample outlines long befoiythe 
expreflion of relievo or the application of colour. 
It was fimply drawing; and the mafter-picces of paint¬ 
ing in that rude period were not fuperior to the fports 
of children. Although occupied alwut a fiiigle point, it 
was not brought to perfedion; for conttant expe¬ 
rience inllruds us that men never excel in the inferior 
parts of an art till they are capable of carrying the 
whole to perfedion. 

After employing for a long time thofc Ample out¬ 
lines, the next ftep in the art of painting was to make 
the imitation more complete, by applying colours; 
this was firft accompliftied by Covering the difterent 
parts of the figure with different coloum in the fame 
way that we colour maps; and feveral nations, as the 
Egyptians, the Chinefe, and tlic different nations of 
India, have never painted in a better manner. Other 
nations, more ingenious and more attentive ^ ihgarts, 
obferving that the objeds of nature have reK^o, IwvC 
invented what is called clare-obfeura. The Greeks, the 
mod ingenious, penetrating, and delicate of all, in¬ 
vented this part antecedent to colours; than which there 
cannot be a greater proof of their exquHite talle, as 
the glare of colours without judgment excites more ad¬ 
miration in the minds of the vulgar and ignorant, than 
the camaicu or drawings of one colour executed by the 
moil tkilful artilL . 

TUefe general obfervations cor.ceming the gradual 
Improvement of this art, will be bed illullrated by a 
more particular atteuliun to the ancient nations m 
which it flouriihed. 

Plato, who lived 400 years before the Chriilian era, 
Informs us that painting had been pradifed in Egypt 
Painting lot thoufand years; that fome of the produdions of 
among the that high antiquity were in exillence; and that they 
^KyP^ia"*. bore an exad refemblance to thofc which the Egyp- 
tians executed in his time. Without regarding the 
period of ten thoufand years mentioned by Plato, 

It» reafonable to confidcr it as an indeterminate pe¬ 
riod, which carries us back to very remote antiquity- 


T I N G. Hiftofy, 

The figures cither In Ae painting or feolptare of Rife, Pro-' 
Egypt were extremely ftiff; Uie legs were drawn to-H. 
getber, and their arms were pv^d to their Cdes. It f 

appears that there only model was their mummies, 
and that their Ikfll in auatoiny was derived from era- ' 
bajming them. They were extremely incorred in 
every part of the head; they placed the ears much 
liigher than the nofc, Btfides, they gave tWifCe the 
form of a circle inftead of an oval; the cKtffwas fliort 
and rounded; tire cheeks exceifively fo; and they 
turned upwards the corners of tire mouth and eyes, 

Many of thefe faults may be aforibed to the for- 
matiou of the human face in Egypt; but the idacing 
, of the ears could only ^ founded in caprice or igno-, 
ranee. 

The exadnefs of the' Egyptian propiirtion is much 
celebrated ; but- Although we grant that they ohferved 
the proper length of the different parts of the human 
body, they were ftHl ddtdivc urtiffs, fiuce they did 
not obferve the breadth, and were moreover ignorant 
altogether of the ffiape and tize, of'Uilie mufclcs. 

Works converted to religious purpofes chreffy occu¬ 
pied Egyptian painters. They had figures for imi¬ 
tation from whic^ they svould not depart, and thofc 
.figure! were wonffroui.,; tbe bodies of animals with 
the hea^s of mep ; th<; bodies of men with the heads 
of anifoals ; or if the h^urc was more agreeable to 
nature in its psrt% yet it > was fo deformed and ima¬ 
ginary, as to have nothittjiMffw to it as a whole fo 
the creation of, God. 

Tbe monuments of Egyptian pai^i® with which 
we are heft acquainted (fays WfokliMaun} arp the 
chefts of mummies. Thefe worto have refilled the «w 
juries of time, and are ftill futfouUed tf the exami¬ 
nation of the curious. Tbe whith| white 

lead, is fpread over the ground of the pieefe'^ out¬ 

lines of the figure are traced with black llrokeSjfladt'hc 
colours, are four in nurabCT; namely, blue, red, yel- ' 
low, and green, laid on without any mixture or (ha¬ 
ding. The red and blue prevail moil; and thufe cu. 
lours feem to have been prepared in the coarfcff manner. 

The light is formed by leaving thofc paits of the 

E ound where it is nccefl'avy, covered with the, white 
id, as it isformed'by the white psqrer in fome of our 
drawings. This defcnptipn is fufficient to convince Uf 
that the whole art of painting in Egypt confiffed fo 
colouring: but every perfon knows, tliat without tints 
and the mixture of colours paintitig can never arrive 
at great perfeAion. 

Ill Upper Egypt there feems to have exifled a kind 
of coloflUu painting, which hits never been exaqiinrd 
except by travellers who were no great criticia^jthe, 
art. Winklemann had fome reafon to expr^%be¬ 
fore that thofc remains of antiquity, with 
manner of working, the ftyle, and the bad 

been accurately explored. Walls of 24^^ in hriji^i 
and pillars of 32 feet In circumference, d^whoUy co^* ‘ 
red with thofc cololHan figures. Accorlttiw to I^rden 
they are coloured in the fame manner whhi.he ntum-i 
mies: the colours are applied to a ground prepared 
in manner of frefco; and they have retained tlieir ' ' 
frefimefs for many thoufand years. Wfoklemana adds*.. 
that all the efforts of human ffcill and induffry could 

make 
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pife, Pro- mak^ as little unpreffion on them as the injuries of 
time. His entfaufiafin for antiquity has perhaps led 
him into this extravagant exaggeration. 

It appears that tlie great employment of the Egyp- 

\ tian painters was on earthen velfels^ on drinking cwps«' 
in ornamenting barges, and in covering with figures 
the chefts of mummies. They painted alfo on cloth; 
buCofi^ting, as an indullrious occupation, fuppofes a 
workmlRi^lpt an artifl: the decomtion of temples, 
honfc-painting, and that of the figures relative to re¬ 
ligion, are to be eonfidered only in this point of view, 
The workmen in Ruflia who paint our Saviour hoMing 
the globe in one hand, and bleCSag the people with 
thf other, are not members of the. impernd academy 
of fine arts. 

Pliny informs us (hat the Egyptian arti% painted 
alfo the precious metals; that h to fay, they Vamifh- 
cd or enamelled them. It ig doubtful what this art 
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heads, which have neither exaAnefs in their forms nor R.iie, vr». 
pr^ortions. See PbLYTHSisM. i - pefijsnd 

The paintings of Thibet difeover great patience jn ”**"**^ . 
the artiil, and are remarkable for the Anenefs their 
Arokes, Their painters miglit difpute with Apelles 
and Protogenes A>r extreme tenuity of pencil; but it 
is in this alone, without any regard to the art, In 
which their merit conAlh. 

Some of the idols in Thibet are executed in a cer¬ 
tain ftyle of relievo) but thofe produdions are not 
only imperfed, they are alfo fo deftitute of beauty 
as to forbid every hopq of excellence in tlie art. The 
fBittethingmay . be obferved with regard to many of 
the eaftern nations; they feem to have that want of 
ftyle which would for ever condemn them to medio¬ 
crity, even if they fiiould happen to arrive at it. 

An obfeure Italian painter nairted Giovani Gtiimr- in f ain^ 
ditii, who travelled into China, wbofe judgment is 


was, but ttioft probably it confifled in covering .gold 
Or filver with a fingle colour. 

Tlie Egyptians are 'fuppofed to have continued this 
coarfe fiyle tfll'the reign of the Ptolemies. 

_ p* 'Pbe Perfians were fo far frdhi excelling iq.tiie arts, 
^ ® that the paintings of Egypt were, highly?,deemed 
among them-after they had con^pieredi (hat’^ifbsUiitry. 

The carpets of Perfia were io greitt value in Greece, 
even in the time of Alexander rae <&(^a^‘ thefe 
were adorned with various figures 9 hut thists^proof 
that they were well atti^niotts^tta'demaud 

' for feverid of (he . att prefeftt a 

proof of the taftcttttiwil prbplc, in (bcarts. It was 
the fabricatiojn.flilF' the fiHc, and ,n6t the troth of the 
reprefentatioiiV^h^feh mailc the Greeks admire the 
carpets of the Perfiaus. 

The Perfians, arAvell as the Arabians, had feme 
fcnowled|[e of'MSfaic work. 'Hiis is only valuable 
whiett'li^ copies, in a manner that cannot be dellroy- 
ed, the works of a great mailer; but if the Perfians 
bad no good pidures to copy into Mofaic, h was of 
no contequence to ,be able to arrange, in a folid 
manner, pieces of flint one befide another. 

There is only one Perfian painter whofe name has 
defeended to pofterity ; and he is preferred, not be- 
caufe he was a painter, but becaufc be accommodated 
the ancient doctrine of the two principles to the 
Chi-ifliSo religion. Befides, it is doubted whether 
'Manes was a Perfian or a Greek, and it is Hill lefs 
known whether tie was a painter. He is praifed in 
Afia for drawing ilraigbt lines without a ruler. 

The modern Perfians have made no kind Of progrefs 
ill the arts. The emperor tichah abbas, wiihing from 
caprice to be inllruded in drawing, was obliged to 
have recourfe to a Dutch painter who happened to be 
in hTs dominions. 

^ i'll;; modern Perfians paint on cloth, and the ar- 
In Tndht.., In IndittiSire their rivals in this branch of indu- 
^Thi- -flfy . but paintings arc purely capricious. They 
^ reprefent pltHIS and flowers which have no exifience 
in nature; and their only merit confifts in the bright- 
Defb and the ftrength of their colours. 

Befides this, the art in India, as it was in the moft 
remote antiquity, is confined to monitrous figures con 
nefled with their religion, animals not to be found in 
the wotld, and idols with a multitude of arms and 


more to be depended on in an art which he. praftifed 
than that of otiier tnivellers, declares that the Chinefc 
have not tlie leait idea .of tlie fine arts; and this opi- 
iibn is confirmed by every thing which we know of 
tliat peopk. 

Tlie jChInefo feem not to have the fmallell concep- 
tiott.of pcr%e£tive. Their landicapes have no plan, 
no variety in the appearance of the clouds, and no di- 
minifliing of the objeAs in proportion to their di- 
fiance. 

The great objeft of their pointing feems to con- 
fifi ill making their figures as unlike nature as pof- 
fiblc ; it is a ferious caricature of the human figure. 

To make the art flourifh, it is iicccffary that the 
arttfi be ellcemed and rewarded. In China, there is 
no artift fo poorly paid as the painter. 

The ignorant atlmirc the brightticfs and purity of 
their colours j hut fiinpie colours appear always bright 
and pure ; The difficulty of tlte art confifts in melt- 
ing them into one^tthutlier in fuch a manner that the 
mixture fliall not be perceived. It mull at the fame 
time be confefied, that their natural colours are more 
brilliant jhan ours; hut if there be any merit in this, 
it is t« .aforibed to their clitnale, not to their ability, 
r A miflionary, wlm in his youth had been a 
grinder of colours, was raifed to the greateft emi¬ 
nence as a jiaiiitcr in the Imperial couit of China, 
and Raphael himfelf was never fo much refpefted. 
The Chinefe battles fent from that country to Paris 
to be engraved, are the work of the jefuits; and ex¬ 
cept they were done by the Chinefe themfelvcs, it is im- 
poffible to conceive that they could be worfe executed. 

The Chinefe, like other eaftem nations, have a 
few Ample ftrokes which they repeat in all their va¬ 
riety of figures. In the figures on the earthen ware, 
they difeover no knowkdge of forms, no exprefllon 
of the moil cunfpicuous mufclcs, and no idea of pro¬ 
portion. And in all the paintings of China, anatomy 
feems to bear no relation to the art. Some heads done 
by a Chinefe painter have a fort of refemblance to na¬ 
ture, but they are in a low and vicious tafte; The 
fulnefs of the drapery conceals the parts in fuch a 
manner that they do not fecin to exiil under it. 
Sculpture in China is in a ftate of no great perfedtiun, 
but at the fame time it is better executed than' their 
paintings. 


The 
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Uife, Pro. The ancient inhabitants of Etruria, now called 
per«, and ^uftany, were the firft who connected the art* with 
the Audy of nature. In fome of their monuments 
which'Aill remain,'there Is to be obferved a firA Ayle, 


,i)ediiie. 
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In the Iliad, Helen is reprefented as working at a fro*. 
tapeAry, whereon Aie Agured the numerous combats 
of which Aie was the caufe. When Andromache ***' . 
was Informed of her hufband’s death, Ihe was occu> 


In Etturia. which'ftows tlte strt in its'infancy.; and a fecond, 
-which,'like the works of the Florentine artiAs, Aiowa 
■mure of greatnefs and exaggeration in the character 
than precifion or beauty. 

Pliny fays that painting was carried to great perw 
feAion in Italy before the foundation of Rome; per. 

^ haps be means in comparifon with the infancy of the 
art in Greece at that period; but it appears that even 
in his time the painters of Etruria were held in 
great reputation. 

The only Etrurian paintings which remain, have 
been found in the tombs of the Tarquins. They con- 
AA of long painted frizes, and pilaAera adorned with 
huge figures, which occupied the whole fpace from 
the bafe to the cornice. Thefe paintings are executed 
on a ground of thick mortar, -and many of them are 
in a Aate of high prefervation. 

4 Wmklcmann is of opinion that the Greek cplo*. 
In Campa- nies eAabItfhed at Naples andNoIa,had at a very «arly 
nis. period cultivated die imitative arts, and taught them 
to the Cai^anians eAabUAied in the middle of the 
country. This learned- antiquarian confiders as works 
purely Campanian, .certain medals of Capua and Tea% 
num, cities of Campania into which the Greek colo> 
nies never penetrated. 'The head of a young Hercules, 
and the head of a Jupiter, according to Wink\emana, 
are executed m the fineA manner. It is Aill a que* 
Aion, however, in the learned world, whether thefe 
medals owe their exiAence to'Carthage or to Cam- 
pauia. 

“ But there has been dlfcovered (adds Wlnkle- 
mann) a 'great number of Campaoian vafes cover¬ 
ed with painting. The defigii rf ‘tlfe greateA part 
of thefe vafes (fays he) is fncH, that the figures 
might occupy a difiinguiflied place in a work of 
Raphael. Thofe vafes, when ivc confider that this 
kind of work admits of no correftioo, and that the 
Aroke which forms the outline mu A remain as it is 
originally traced, are wonderful proofs of the perfec¬ 
tion of the art among the ancients." >Winklemann 
had an opportunity of examining a very fine Campa* 
Ilian vafe, on which was painted a 'burlefque reprefen- 
tatio* of the loves lif Jupiter and Alcmene. But 
as this muA -have been derived from feme fragment of 
a Grecian comedy, Ae Count de Caylus is peri'uaded 
that the Campanian vafes are of Greek origin. 

Although the hi’Aory -of Greek painting be more 
Amon' known than that of tlie fame art among the bar- 

OrceK ”*barous nations, it is neyerthelefs tiivolved in much 
obfeurity. Pliny is olmoA the only author who has 
preferred the materials of its hiAor^; and he complains, 
that on this occafmn-the Greek writers bare not dlf¬ 
covered their ufual exaSnefs. They place, fays he, 
the firA painterof whom they fpeak in the 90th Olym¬ 
piad, 424 years before the ChriAian era. It is cer¬ 
tain that painting in dry colours exilteJ at the time of 
the ficge of Troy, or at leail when Homer wrote the 
account of it' The buckler of Achilles is a fulfi- 
cient proof that the Greeks were t)i-;n acquainted with 
-the balTo-relievo, a kind of fculptme which bears a 
mear affinity to painting- 


pied in reprefenting on tapeAry flowers of various co- / 
tours. From thefe fa£b, it is certain that painting 
was not-confined to fimple Arokes, nor even to the 
■camaieu; and hence it is reafonable to co^'jfle, 
that what is cdled lineary painting was long 

before the time of Homer. Polygnot,e ofThafos, who 
lived dbout 420 year^ before the ChriAian era, wu 
the firA painter of any eminence in Greece. Pliny 
informs us that he was the firA who clothed his female 
figures, who varied the coloura of the difierent parts of 
tn^r drefs, or who tqimhed their mouths-in fuchu man., 
ner as to Ihow their teeth. AriAoUe, who flourithed 
in a fubfe^^uent period^^idlows tliis painter to have ex¬ 
celled in expremon. - But the art of painting may be 
Aill coofidered m its infancy in Greece, till iffiuut 400 
years before the ChriAian era, when Zeuxis and Far- 
ehafius flourifhed. -In the cooteA betwiKn thefe emi¬ 
nent painters, Zeuxb declaimed himfetT to be over¬ 
come, becaufoim a cluAer «f grapes which he painted 
he had deceived the birds4. %hcreaa parrhaiius in a '' 

curtain which he .fipecuted deceived hit rival. The 
principal works oTZenxis are his Penelope, in which, 
accorffing to Pitfl^ fae appeals to have exprefled the 
manners of that^^QCm; a Jupiter furrounded by 
the gods-; a Herci^ Arang^tng the ferpents in the 
prefence of Amphstirion and Alcmene 4 an Hcleq aad 
a Marfyas boimA From thia enumeration of thefe 
works, and from the fame which thyy have acquired, 
it is evident that the difficult pai^N^. ,^be -art, and 
thofe which in the execution rcii^er it cAt^able, were . 
now began to be Audied. By Apellc^j^. Protogenes, 
and Eupbranur, it was carried to the greateA height 
of perfection. Grace, and fymmetry, and propor¬ 
tion, and illuiion, were now added by the gnatcA 
cnaAers to the nobleA objcCls of nature. 

We have already feeii, that before the foundation 
of Rome the arts were cultivated in Etrqria. T>liey 
were alfo early introduced into Latium; but whether 
that country employed its own artiAs or thofe of £• 
truria, remains altogether uncertain. One need not 
be aAonifliedi.that at a period when the arts' were in 
their infancy in Greece, they were ratfing Aatiies to 
their kings in Rome :• but at that period all their ar-f 
tills were Etrurians or Latins ; and when they con-. 
quered Italy, they made all the nations of it ,3» 
barouB as they were tiusmfelves. 

In the year 259 from the building of the city of 
Rome, and 494 years before the ChriAian era, Ap- « 
pius Claudius confecrated a number of Ihiclds in the 
temple of Beilona, which contained in bafi’mr'el^e'vo' ^ 

the portraits of his famfiy. This exaip^a 'fdl- 
lowed ; and in procefs of tin»« « was qUfoipon^thj^« 
the Romans to .place thofe images in .ptiiyinrir.. houfos^' 

The cxeciition in baffo-relicvo is a pi^ff that they 
had an ide'a «f painting, at IcaA with onc^'bplopr.- As.. * 

long as the Romans employed artiAs of Othis’nations, 
they had little defire 4o cultivate the aria.; b^t to- ' 
wards the year of Rome 450, and jOjt yearn before 
CiiriA, one of the Fabii thought it no difcrt^it p» a 
noble family to employ hknkif in painting, , .He 
painted the temple of Safe.y ; and ins works remain- 
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•ife, ho- ed till tliat («mple was deftroyed by fire, 1*9 the reign 
of Claudius. It is worthy of remark, that the fame 
nan was the firft painter add the firft htftoriao in bis 
country. 

The example of Fabius, fumaroed JPiBer from hi» 
rofeflipn, did not excite his fellow citizens, to inita* 
^ A ceotu^ and a half chafed before the tnu 
gi^U gt Pacuvhis, nephew of Ennius, painted the 
tcmple^F^fiercules in the forum harium. The 
glory which he had acquired by his dramatic wprks 
ihed fame luitre on the art, which he. condpfeended 
to exercifej bat did not confer on it that refpe£t 
which could recommend it to general ‘pradice. The 
paintings of Fabius were fhe works, or rather the re- 
ereatiops of his youth ; thofc p^iPacuvius, theamufe- 
meats of his old agebut'painting is a difficult art, 
which requires the whole attention, .and .vrhich can 
never be profecuted with fucce^ except thofe who 
love it are folely devoted to the pc^otinanee. . 

It appears that there were no . eminent painters .at 
Rome till tlis dime of,the emperors; but as the nit. 
tiunal fptrif was changed, the profcflioa of the fine 
arts acquired more refpeAability. The. Romans, du¬ 
ring the time of, the republic, wew snimated with the 
fpirit of liberty pud the defire .{tw conqueft.- When 
thefe two paffiom were .fveakenfid, the Igye pf the arts 
obtained among them. Asa ptosff pf this it is fuf. 
ficient to fay, that Nero hin^lf gliried h> being an 
artitt. A Cdofliah pii^re of t aoTeftiWas painted at 
Rome by the coin8ikAd. pf this, empetw, which was 
afterward deftroyed by lightning. The name of the 
painter is not recorded, and there are various opinions 
coftcerning.liis^'ffierit of the performance; hut the 
thing chic^‘worthy of obfervation is, tliat this is the 
only painting,ori cldh mentioned by ancient authors. 

The paintings of the ancient artifia were eithrar 
moireable or on the ceilings or compartments of builds 

.^ ings;. According to Pliny, the moft eminent were 

air.ong'ttie thofe who painted moveable pi£tures. Tlie latter were 
•edpns. either on fir-wood, larch, boxwood, or canvas, as In 
the coIuOIan piAure mentioned above, and fometimes 
on marble. .When they employed wood, they laid ou 
in the firft inftance a white ground. Among the anti- 
qiiittea of the Herculaneum are four pamtings on 
whke.marbie, 

• ' 'l^eir-immoveable paintings on walls were either in 
frefco or on the dry ftucco in dillemper. Indeed all 
ancient paintings may be reduced to, forjl, frefco 
foeekdly, water-ralour or diftemper painting 
on a dry ground; arid, thirdly^ encauftic painting. 

The ancient frefco-paintingr appear to have been 
always on a white ftucco-ground, the colours inlaid 
very'deep, and the drawing much more l>old and free 
thnn any fimilar performance of modern art. The 
e ohtliiics of the ancient pamtings on frefco were pro¬ 
bably done ,at pnee, as appears from the depth of the 
ihcifioi^inid toe boldnefs and freedom of the defign, 
equal to the eyre and fpirit of a pendlled outh'ne. 

In gehti^^e ancients painted on a dry ground, 
even in their buildings, as appears from the Mercu- 
lancnan antiquities, moft of which are executed in 
this manner. At Rome and Naples, the firft (deepeft) 
coat is of true Puzzolana, of the fame nature with 
the terrat now ufed in mortar, required to keep out 
wet, about one finger thick; the next of ground 
Von. XIII. Part II. 
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marble or alabafter, and fometlmes of pure Ume orRify 
ftucco, in thicknefa about one third of the farmer. 

Upon this they appear to have laid a coat of black,, 
and then another of red paint; on which .laft the fub- 
jeR itfelf was executed. Such feeras to have been their 
method of painting on walls; but in their moveable 
pidtorea, and in the performance of their firft artifts, 
and where efiedt of Ihadc and light were necefiary, 
tb^ doubtlefs ufed white. 

The colours emidovedthey feem to have mixed up 
wth fine, of which thiy preferred that made by boiC 
ing the ears and gemtals of bulls. This appears to 
have made the colours fo durable and adhefive, that 
the ancient paintinga lately found bear waftung with 
a foft cloth and water; and fomelimcs even fluted 
aquafortis u employed to clean their paintiiigii on fref- 
Pliny fays that glue difiblved in vinegar and then 
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dried, is not again fduble. 

What the encauftic painting of tlie ancients was, 
has been much dtfputkd. From the works of Vitru¬ 
vius and Pliny, it appears evidently that it was of 
three kinds. 

where a pi&ure painted in the common way, 
wa$ covered with a varniih of wax melted, diluted 
with a little oil, and laid on warm with a briifti. 

Seecndlyt where the colours therafelves were mixed 
up with melted wax, and the mixture ufed^ while 
warm. And, 

Thirdly, where a painting was executed on ivory by 
means of the ctfirum or virkulum. 

Some experiments on this laft method by Mr Cole- 
brook may be found in the Phil. Tranf. vol. 51. and 
more particular dire£liong in Muntz’s Trcalifc 011 Eii- 
catiftic Painting. 

^ It appears from ancient writings of the bell autho¬ 
rity, that ill ^,^th'eft and pureft times of this art, 
the painters &Mr colours, perhaps not more than 
four. “ The paintutgsof the ancients (fays Dioiiy- 
fius HalicarnafTeus) were Ample end unvaried iu their 
colouring, but correlft in their drawing, and diftiii. 
gtiiftied by their elegance. Thofe which fuccccded, 
lefs correft, in their drawing, were more linilhed, 
mortf varied iq their light and ihadcs, trufting their 
effeft to the multitude of their colours.” But no 
certain conclufion can be drawn, that the more early 
among the great painters of the ancients, fuel; as A- 
pollodorus, Zeuxis, Timanthes, &c. bad no nwe co¬ 
lours than four to ufc, merely bccaufe they dfa not 
ufe them. On the contrary, it may be conjertured 
with fome degree of probability, from their challenefs 
in defign, and from the complaints Pliny makes of the 
gaudy taftc of the Roman painters, that the Greeks 
ui general were dtftgnrdly eliafte in their colouring, and 
not fo merely from neceffity, at Icaft about the time of 
Zeuxis and Apelles'; for the former could not have 
painted grapes fo naturally as he is faid to have done 
with four colours only : and the rebuke given by the 
latter to one of his fcholars who had painted an He¬ 
len very gaudily, is a confirmation of thefe obferva- 
tions. ** Young man (fays Apelles), not being able to 
make her beautiful, you have made her rich.” 

Of white colouring fubllances, the auriients had ,0 
white lead vanoufly prepared, a white from calcined The eo- 
egg-lhclls, and preparations from cretaceous and ar- lours ufed 
giuaceous earths. The moderns in addition have ma-^I ‘he so. 

4 F gifter^“*“''* 
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ciilcn of tin and etnc. 

Of bbukt, th« meieatt had preparatiom imiar t* 
hunp, ivory, blae, and Fnuxkfort black i alfb lo In> 
dian ink, and cemmoo writing iak; and they u&d, 
what we do not, the pridpitate of the blicli dytra 
vats. 

The ancients polSHTed a %>ecie» ef vtrmilion or ftne 
cinnabar, a coarfer cinnrabar, red lead, various earths 
burnt anduntmrnt, apparently dmilar to our red ochre} 
Venetian red, Indian red, Spantfli brown, burnt ter- 
ra de Sienna, and fcarlet ocim} they had atfo a fub> 
dance alike in colour and in name to our dragon’s 
blood. 

The yellow pigments of the ancients were genm> 
rally the fame with our operiments, king’i-yedow, 
Naples yellow, &c. They did net pofleis turbetlw 
mineral, mineral yellow, or gamboge; nor do they 
appear to have known of gall.ftoae as a pigment. 

Of blue paints they had prepuations mm the lapis 
fyanns andlapus armenus. Indigo they hnd, and per- 
haps bice and fmelt; for they made blne'glafs, but wLe» . 
tber from fome ore of cobaftor or of wolfram muft be 
uncertain: they had not PmflSan blue, verditer, nor lit* 
mus which we have. We do not ufe the blue preci{M» 
t:ite of the dyers vats, nor mountain blue, which tl^ 
certainly employed. 

Of green colours they had verdegrife, tews vert, 
and malafhite, or mountain green. ’Phe ktteV is not 
in ufe among us. Sap green, green verditer, and 
.Scheele’s green, appear to have been unknown to 
them ; like us, they procun^d as many tints as they, 
plcafed from bhies and yellow vegetables. 

We have no original ^rpk in ufe : that fratn gold 
by means of tin, though very good, when well pre> 
pared, is too dear perhaps, and nnncecnkry. Their 
pnrple was a tinged earth. Theur orange or faiidarac 
(red orpiment) we alfo pofTels. Hence there does not 
appear to have been- any great want of pigments, or 
any very material difference between the coh>urs they 
vfed and fuch as we generally employ. Perhaps the 
full t'ffe£l of colouring may be obtained wkhvmt the 
uft of exceeding brilliant pigments, depending Chief- 
ts ^ proportion and oppulkion of tints. 

Whether 'I'he ancients could not know any thing about tlte 
ibeancientefpirit vantilhcs, diftiNatien being a modern invention} 
ranted \ii but i^ny were undoubtedly acquainted with the ufe 
***’ of theoetter oil varnilhes, that is, with the ufe and 
effcA of refinous gums dti^l^cd in boding infpiihited 
oils. 

One of the bed preferard mummies in the Britilh 
' mufeum has an aftoniftiing brightnefs of colours on 
the outfide of the colfin. Tboufands of vears have 
not impaired them } they are as frefh as n they liad 
been laid on yefterday. 

The chalk ground, and excellency of the co. 
lours, fome or which imply a good dedi of chemi(»l 
and metalluigical knowledge, do net fufficiently ac* 
count for their fplendour and frefhncfs: it muff be 
. owing to other circumftances; either to the mixture 

of fhining colours, or to a hard gloffy Ikin, which vi¬ 
ably covers them all over. 

From an accurate examination of one of thofe asom* 
mies belonging to the univerfity of Cambridge, it ap- 
^ ^red, that the vamilh which covered the coloura 
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could not be difibltsd, or in ihc loaAtIbAed bV com*Rii)s, Pra«c 
moM water; and that it et^ualiy rcii&td the dilMvingg^ 
power of tbs ftrongeft fpwito: bsuct it is reafonatds . 

to conclude that the coiEiis of the muthtnies were not 
covered witkfixe^ whites of eggs, iinsplcgums, or any - 
preparation of wax, but with a fine tranfparent oil 
varniAi, It was (bfcovered at the fame tiate^ that 
colours tbetnfvlvcs were not prepared or caiMfHBth 
oil; for wiwK the extermd gloffy flsiit wps'^u^ged, 
broken, or rubbed off, even common water would walh 
the celeurs away, and aSefI the chaUt ground under 
them. 

Pliny has deferibed the general and particukt eliedlB 
of the varnifls of Apelles, under the name of 
fo didinftly, that nobo<^ can diftinguifli the thing or 
the mixture he is fpeakiog of. He has mentioned the 
fhining gloffy fttln of tbo varniih which excites the 
hrightnefs of the cotours, and preferves them againft 
dun; he obferred, that this Ikiu was laid on fo thin, 
that It could not be difeerned .at any diffance: nor 
was he lefs accurate in reporting the ^mcular effe^ 
of that mixture which Apelks made ufe tof; it harmo* 
nizediaad lowered the tone of the brighteff florid coloura 
in an invperceptible manner, and the wliolr appeared 
as if it bad been ieep through iflnglaft. The c^mifts 
and cooDoilieora are felly of opinion, that no liquid 
febftance ortnixtgreof any kind is fit to produce thefe 
efk£fs befides the oil varnilhes J and if there are not, 

Apelles and the Gteeks were certainly acquainted with 
thefe varnilhes l a h&. which might be ftrongly urged, 
in behaff of their knowiedn of oil colours. 

'ritehhck ontKncs of the figures on the moft an- ; 
cient Greek paintings yet extant, that is, on Etrufean. 
vafet, are fo fharp, fo thick, and drawn in fo eafy and 
mafterly a manner, that one cannot help looking upon 
them as having been drawn in oil colours. Had they 
heen in diftemper or water colours on the nd efey 
ground on which they are applied, they would have 
been imbibed and foaked into it. Our china and enamel 
paintere prepare and apply their colours with fpike 
or other liquid oils; und the Greek snafters feem to 
have done the fume, unlcfe they fhonld appear to. 
hove burnt their vafes before they painted them, or to 
have ufed a mixture of dilfolved wax or gum for gi¬ 
ving a body to their colours, which might have an* 
fwered the feme end as oils. And this is the more 
probable, as there is fome rcafou to beUeve that thefe 
vafes went through two different fu'cs, that ai baking 
them, and that of fmehing or burning, in theiv eb« 
lours. 

The Greek and Roman paintings that hove beea 
preferved or difeovered at Rome and Herculaneum do 
not countenance the foppobtion of oilcolours; at leaii 
Turnbull and the academiffs at Naples,^ who have dw ..J., 
feribed the royal coHcdtion at B^ici,. Cocbiiiii> ,Ui^,' .V 
many other authors who have.fean and fNcribtid thm.. 
do not hint any thing of that injure. 4 ,<Qn the other 
hand, Vitruvius who has left uS fo inan|K<fa)uabt« no¬ 
tices of thc-nneient arts, acquaints us iMlthen was 
a kind of painting which abfolutely nequirndo <nixtarO' 
of oil: And Pl^, to the fame purpofe, kspn^' 
feys, ** Sun. mid ms«n feineare inimKaInnd 
to red lead. The remedy is to. apply the rad waaa. 
when hot and m^ted <with Jhme oU on tlw wdfl driod 
walls which is to he done with hiufhes.*^ 

Tfoift. 
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We,Ph.- A*!*- . PflwitwqBcGhirfamhioi,« FtertoliBC^ wtBllieirlt 

'^!C& ■"* cientt hite giTrti tte in behdbf«r tlwtalyvesi «»d «rftheir who ennkhed the ftjrle of Int ce<t>pofit>Mi by gro«iMlg SoSwT 
■r??**- knowledge of oil pOiMto#* *B«y bO ftwinned «p i* fsw hie figamt ud who gnee depth to hie |»anrei» bsr, 

* - wordi. diftmgoifting, by enad gntdttknnt the Ipnoee whidt 

Their hering beeb neqtwidtcd wKh the White dWlk hie dgdve occubied i but hie foccciffori hwre &r fbr« 
uttd, wWch meny tnodeni mnftere hnve nfed for oft p«dcd him ht bcddiwfB of cotnpofition. 
paiqting on boards^ proves n« mote thab thdt the LeentiW da Vinci, Mkkad Angelo, Oioxgiao, 

ewntihairtt have done the fame. tian, Bartbolemew de St Marc, and Raphad, flouriiho 

The ott^bmiflies ufed by tins Egyptians atid by A- ed aboot the end nC die 14th century. Leonard da 
pelles might have brought them to the difenvery bf Vinci was the invented «f « great many details in the 
oil painting t but at it appeal both lirom mummiet «rt t Midhad Angel^ by ftndying the ancirntR, and 
and the works of Pliny, that their eobim were by htf knowledge of nnatothy, arrived at great ele- 
trot prepamd and mixed with that vamifli, and as it ganee hs driiwing the outlines of bis figures: Cior< 
is phiia rather that this varnifliy^ externally laid ewer gion earithed tlw art in getftra], and gave greater 
the finiflied piAures; ho uthet o^ehiSon can be drawn, brillianty to hit eeSMrs than bis piedecefiors: Tkian, 
except that they were within’ of the dilbovery, by a careful knitatioh of nature, made grrat proficiency 
and that it is a matter of wonderi^hat tl«jy Ihould not in the troth and petfiSAioa of hit tones 1 Baitholemew 
have laid hold of it. d« St Marc ftudied parltcularly the part of drai>ery, 

The outlines of the oM Greek or Etrufean vafetare and difeovered the^ro obfeuro, the heft manner of 


merely fallacious appearances. 

The old 'Orffk and Roman paintings on wtdls and 
Hones are either painted in ^llflftiper and frefco, or 
they have toot been fufficiently examined. 

The oil ufed in the coarfer uMix and wall paintings 
proves at moH that experiments bad' been tri^ with 
oils i but We have no dWeft prodli Of oH {minting ha> 
ving been underHood or ufed bytit^ £gypti*ns, 
Greeks, Or Romans j and that, b^ever gretm their 
Ikill or ingenuity, ttoy might vefy W«SI have been 
within light and fetch ot the tKfcoycry, and ncverthc- 
t* left have milTed it. 

■ !^**'^*d The art d painting was revived «» Europe about 
SStasTof *1**^ beginning of the 14th century, 

intern The human mind, however, plunmd in profound ig- 
printing. norance, was deftitute of every pnneiple of found phi- 
lofophy which might enable it to ■^ermine on the 
objetts of the arta? and of confeouence the paintcre 
contented thcmfclvcs with works'adapted to the gene- 
fXl tafte, without beauty atid without proportion. In 
Italy, where the firft attempts were made, they were 
employed in reprefeuting the myfteries of thtfofim, 
and fubjedb of a (imilar nature, on the walls of chapels 
and churches. Their labours were ditefted to a vaft 


giving drapery to his Fgures, and of making the naked 
to be felt even whete they were covered: Raphael, 
endowed with a fuperior genius, began with ftudying 
carefully aU his predeceflbrs and all his contemporaries. 
He united in hiinfidf alt the excellencies which they 
pofleflod \ and formed a ftyle more perfe^ and more 
univerfU than any painter who went before or who has 
fucceeded him. But while he excelled in every part 
of the asq, he was chiefly fuperior in thofe of invention 
and of ebinpoGtion. l.t is probable that the Greeks 
thcmfelves would have been filled with admiration if 
tlrey had behdd h« chief pieces in the Vatican, where 
to the grealeft abundance of paintings is joined fo 
much perfection, and purity, and cafe 

After painting had arrived at the greateft perfection 
among the Greeks by the exertions of Zeuxis and 
Farrimfias, Apebes fowMl nothing to add to the art 
except grace I'bi life Amie manner among the moderns, 
after Raphael had Sippeared, grace was the only thing 
wanting to the art, IM< 2 timgio became tlw A {idles 
of Eurt^t ■ Pahtting was by him carried to the high* 
eft degree among the moderns t the lalte of the heft 
critics and the eye of the vulgar were equally gra* 
tified. 


number of figures, rather than to the beauty and per* 
fedtion of eara | and the art in more modern times has 
4thnys preferved fomewfaat of this nbfurd fault which 
ie.Cpotnfted it that exriy period. The arttft in our 
tirassisJfiot, like thoTe in Greece, at liberty to devote 
his taraii only to, men of knowledge and difoc^nment 1 
he is conftraJiied to plexfc thofe who are rich, and 
very frequently thofe who are ignorant. Inflead of 
propofittg to himfelf the perftrOTon of the art as the 
great olyeift uf his purfuit, he muft reft his fnccefs and 
nb^Aer on the faefiity of his operitioft and the riitin* 

Pldntfn^ SHnot longtonthnse hi the imperftft «on< 
dftbo tb wlftc^ it watjeft by thoft who firft cultita- 
ted it among i^e moiirns. It was natural that their 
fnccellbn flfoiud endeavour to ftirpaft them by joining 
fome d egr e e of tbeoiy to the batbaroos prtoiM they 
liad adopted The firft thing whudt they difoovered, 
or rather wbidi they itvivcd lAcr the manner of the 
ancients, waa per^eatve. This made the anifts ca* 
pal^ of exptmng what is called fgnflurttt&igt and of 
giving mori Cffisd and more truth to their wofks. 


After tbefe great biafters a confiderable {nterv.il 
ehipfed tifi the-lhne the Caracci. Thofe artifts, born 
at Bologna, by ftadying'^ works of their pitiU cef- 
fors with great care, and pimiculirly thofe of Comegio, 
became firft and the moft edebratcd of their imi¬ 
tators. Hannibid jpofieffed X very correA defign, and 
united fomewhat of the ancient ftyle to that of Lewis 
his brother} but he ncgleAed io inquire into the in- 
tricate principles and phihjft^hy Of the art, The pu- 
piiB of tbeCaracci formed a (cbool after their manner; 
Imt Guido, a panvter ef an etrftr and happy talent, 
formed a f^le lAoglether graceftilt m>d rich, and eafy. 
Guerflveit formed after Cafovig;^, Sk invertted him- 
felf a particular ftyle of ^ datOHMeufro, eompofed of 
ftrong fhadcB and virid oppofitieina. 

Peter deCortOne fticceeded thrift great imitators of 
their predccefiort and of nature; who finding it difli- 
cult to facceed in that fcbidof painting, and having h<s 
fideS grett natural abilities, appHed himftlf chiefly to 
compofition or arrMgement, and to what the artifis 
call tafte. He (Uftinguiihed invention from compoG- 
tim I iqipeared not to have attended to the former,. 

4 F a but 
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Pr^ Imt chie/ty to Aofe pirtt winch are mpft promineot in figures atw altogether-Fwuch, tbejre is no reafon to Rife, Pro,. 

Seelloe pifture, and to the contraftiug uf groups. It was believe that the French painter* have imitated Ru-Frfii,aadi 
. then that the praftice was introduced of loading ^io» bens* whofe .worJu are marked mmeb more llropgIy®***“fl_j 
tures with a great number of figures, without examining than tKofe of his matter iErieus with the Flemift pta* 
whether or not they agreed to the fubjeft of the hi- ra^r. The truth is* that, their painters, like Cor- 
ftory. The ancient Greeks employed a very fmali tone and Maratti,. iiave crowded their pictures with 
number of figures in tlieir works, in order to make the .great number of figures*, have grouped them k a 
perfie&ion of thofe which they admitted more evident, manner mott calculated to ftrike the fenfes^have 
The difciples or imitators of. Cortona, on the other been more intent on agreeable artifices thaff expreflion 
hand, have fought to cencind .their imperfeftions and beauty ( and, finally/ that they have borrowed 
multiplying thmr figurei. This' fchool of Cortona is the manners of the court and theatre, 
divided into many branefajss, aixdbas changed the cha- ' The firft matters of the great fchoola of painting, 
rafter of the art. The multiplication of figures, with- with the ancients and nature for their gpues, and 
out a judicious and proper choice, ostrried back the art their genius for their fupport, carried every part of 
of painting to that point where the firft reftorers of it the art to the greateft height of perfeftion, litDff 
among the moderns had left it| while at the lame time who followed them, and who had the example of 
the difciples of Cortona were enabled to give to this their predecefibrs in addition to the firft fources of 
firft condition of the art a greater degree of perfedion truth and beauty; did by no means arrive at the fame 
than the firft artifts. excellence. The Caraccis in their fchool, Paul Vero- 

About the middle of the lyth century flonrifhed at nefe, and all the painters of his time, ^^ndy^, and 
Rome Carlo Maratti, who, aiming at the greateft per- all thofe who exereikd the art in Italy^'ln HSitders, 
fedb'on, carefully ftudied the works of the mft painters, and in Fran«e, fupported it with great brilliancy, 
and particularly thofe of the fchool of the Caracci. But foon after the number of artifts was multiplied; 

Although he had already ftndied nature, he dtfeovered and ftaviihly copying men of inferior talents, they 
by the works of thefe artifts that it is not always pro- produced works of an inferior nature. Some wanting 
per to imitate her with a fcrupulous exa&nefs. This to be colourifts, thidr pieces were exaggerated} othera 
principle, w'hieh he extended to every part of the art, affeiftmg fim^'city, Kcame cold and infipid. At 
gave to his fchool a certain ftylc of carefuliiefs, which this period m the prt, men of real abilities, and co- 
however is confiderably degenerated. j vetous of fame, who wiftied tu rife fuperior to the 

France has alfo produced great mafters, particularly mediocrity of the times, fos^ hot to have taken the 
in theprt of compofition} in which Pouftin, after Ra- road of truth and nature,^ They affefled a ftyle of 
phaci, is the heft imitator of the ftyle of the ancient pompous preparation, and annexed a kind of merit 
Greeks. Charles le Brun and many others diftinguiih- to the expert management of the pehoil. The affefted 
cd themfelves for great fertih'ty of genius: and as long fonuf of Cortona and of his pups, ^he.-fantaftical at- 
as the French fchool departed not from the principles titudes and the poignant effects urFkaetta, and in.fljort 
of the Italian fchool, it produced maflxrs of great me- the ingenious contrivances of the laft mafters of the 
rit in the different branches of the art. French fchool, are decided proofs of Uiis increallng 

Mengs, from whom this account is taken/ is not bad tafte. 
deceived when he declares the art of painting to have ■ It appears, that for fomc time pail greater paiqs 
degenerated in France after Le Brun} but h« feems has been taken to form men for the art than to en- 

' to be miftaken in giving the imitation of the works courage thofe who poffefs the talent. In confequence 
of Rubens found at Pans as the caufe of this decay, of this ruinous prailice, fcbools for drawing, very dif- 
It appears from this opinion, that the recent Freneli ferent from thofe formed by able painters, have been 
fchool was not well known ap him. The French', itt- exceedingly, multiplied { and thefe give the elements 
deed, if we may believe thek own authors, were rteuM according to an uniform J[yfteni, by whkh the mind is 
much occupied in the imitation of Rubens; and they laid under a regular reftraint at the very threihold of 
have for a long tune defpifed him. But the perfedlion tiie profelfion. This evil is prududlive of two incon- 
of the dramatic art in France, the drefsof their aAors, veniences; it gives middling painters, and ft multlpUm 
the magnificence and manners of the court, have con- them to that degree, as to haften the downfilki and. 
trihuted very much to the decay of painting. Inftead bring into contempt the art itfelf. 
of forming their tafte on the beautiful fimplicity of particular reputation of the Italian painters fur- 

nature, their painters ftudied the geftures aim the at- nifties another reafon for the decline of the Ra. The 

titudes of comedians, the fop^riet of women of firft painters of that country wsk few s^isnher; 

faOiioa, the affeded airs of courtiers, the pageantry of they were honoured, and they defei^^ to ]be 
Verfailles, and the magnificence of the opera. Mengs ed. Their diftinguifhed reputation has 
fays, “ that thP FmoM have, formed a national ftyle, value on the general paintings pf ' 

of which ingenuity^ and what they call are the The defire of poffeiflDg tafte, or of thought to 
diferiminating qualities; that they have ceafed to in- poffefs it, has led the and the ignonin W all na- 
troducc Greek, Egyptian, Roman, or barbarian per- tions to give a preference to tbe'Itaua&o^ll^t. 
fonages into their paintings; and ^hat, after the ex- ceifity, in thw cafe, would multiply andl 

ample of Fouftln, t,hey content themfelves with figures their abilities muft bear a pretty ex^ to 

altogether French, as ft' it were, their intention to the diferiminatiqp of thofe who give xh*‘ 
hand down to pofterity tliat fuch a nation once ex- The dediae of painting lus the 

ifted.” defpotifm whiph for fome time reigned in thC'Scsdc- 

Since, according to ^e confdfion of Mengs, their mic focietics. In fad,* thefe haveo%A btto imd by 

men 
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School men who would force every exertion of geuios into 
' their peculiar traft of operation. If thcjr rMuired 
fuch or fuch merit of execution, the firftprincmlea of 
V the art were" neglefled for that peculiar exceuepcy;. 
In this manner the fchools were abfolate in behalf of 
\deCgn as long as ilatuar^ was bejd in chief eilimation. 
^Mheartiil, whofe abilities and inclination led him to 
eolottriiff, was obliged to abandon a purfmt which 
could be^OT no fervice to him, anil devote himfetf to 
that for which he was not qualified by nature. < On 
the other-hand, if. the inftru&ous of the fchook be 
confined to colouring, a mind difpofed to the choice 
and exadnefs of forms, will find no encouragement, 
and be for ever lofi to the art. In this maimer the 
ignorance of thofe who wifli to be connoifleurs, and 
•the narrow views of thofe whb pretend to diredt the 
general taftc, have equally contnbuted to the decline 
of the arts. 

Sect. II. f the Schools^ 

A School, in the fine arts, denominates a clafs of 
arttlls who have learned theie art from a certain mailer, 
either by receiving bis inftru&ions, or by ftudying his 
works} and who of confetiueaCe difeover^more or lela 
of his manner, from the delire of imitjttion, or from 
the habit of adopting hie principles. 

All the painters which Europf hat produced lince 
the renovation of the arts, are clafied. under the fol¬ 
lowing fchools! the ich<^ of Florence, the fcbool of 
Rome, the fcbool.o^Yenice; the Lombard fchool, 
the French fchool, the Gkrmau fchool, the Flemilh 
Ichoul, the Dutch fchool, and the Engiilh fcbool. 

13 This fchoid is rCpiarkable for greatneis •, for attitudes 

'feemingly in mbtlo'n; for a certaip dark feverity ; for 
an expreffio!i.of ftrength, by which ^acc perhaps is 
excluded; and for a charaftcr of defign approaching 
to the gigantic. The produAioos of this foliool may 
be conlidercd ax overcharged; but it cannot be denied 
that they polTcfs an ideal majefty, which elevates hu¬ 
man nature above mortality. The Tufean artifts, 
fatisfied with commanding the admiration, f«em to 
have coufidered the art of pkafing aa beneath their 
notice. 

This fchool has an indifputable title to the venera- 
tkm of all the lovers of the arts, as the firil in Italy 
which'cultivated them. 
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Andrew Cafi^na was the firfi ^rentine who 
painted in oil. But Leonudo da-Vinci and Michael' 
Angelo, contemporary tenters, were tlie glory of tlie 
fcbool of Florence. Michael Angelo was ft^efjor to 
Leonardo in grandeur, iqboldocis of con«ption, and 
in knowledge of defign $ but Lcipiardo was fupe'rior 
to him in aU the amii^le parts of the art. Leonardo,- 
poiTefTed of a fine imagination, and full of fonfihility, 
devoted himfelf {n planting to ,expref 8 the affcAions of 
the foul i and ijfi iV,thia fohlime.bnnch of the ar^ he 
was afterwards.fori^ed'hy Raphael, he had at leaft 
the glory not'only''pf exccj^ng ail the-painters who 
went bmore him, hut o|;ii!^uing a path which none 
of them had at^nn^cd, . Hta defign was pure and 
neat, and not wiiqUy .dciUtu'te of greatneis. lie never 
went beyond nature, and he made a good choice of 
objeAs tor imitation. 

Michael Angelo, Icfs formed to experience fweet 
affeAions than vehement pafiions, fought^ in nature 
what the ibength of man might accomplilli, not tkit 
which conftkutes beauty. He delignted in being 
great and terrible, more than in gracaiil and pleafant 
attitudes. Well acquainted with anatomy, he knew 
more exaAl^ than any other artift in what manner to 
eiMircfs .the Joining of the bones of the body, and the 
ol&e and infertion of the mufcles ; but too eager to 
difplay his knowledge of anatomy, he Teems to have 
forgottiyi. that the mufcles are fofteued by the ikia 
which covers them} ^nd that they arc lefs vifihle in 
children, in women, and in young men, than in con¬ 
firmed and vigorous manhood. . '* In his figures (fays 
Menus) the aiticulations of the mufcles are fu eafy 
and foee, that they appear to be made for the attitude 
in which be reprefents them. Tiic fiefhy parts arc too 
much rounded, and the mufcles are in general too 
large, and of too equal firength. You never perceive 
m his figures * niutcle at rdt } and although he kticw 
admirably well how to place them, their aAion is 
.vety frequently ineonfiftent with their fituation.” 

** He did not poflefs (fays Sir Julhua Reynolds) 
fo many delightful parts of the art as Raphael; but 
thofe which he had acquired were of a more fiiblitne 
siature. He faw in painting little more than what 
ii%ht be attained in fovipture { and he confined it to 
vixaAiiefs of form and t^ expieilion of pailioiis.'’ 

He informs us, in one of his letters, that he modcl- 
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Painting, which had languilhed from the deftruAion led in earth or wax all th« figures which he intended 
of the Roman empire, was revived by Cimabuc, born to paint. ^ This method was familiar to the great 
of a noble family in Rorence in the year 1240. This 
painter traftflaud the poor remains of the art from a 
CreeRartift or two into his own country. His works, 
as nuty ei^y be imagined, were in a very ordinary 
bttf they received the applaufe and admiration 
'^|ily|aifidlow*citizen8; and if Cimabue had not found 
a'dmiriB^ 'I'^rcnce in all probability would not have 
been hotuSi^d with Michael Angelo. The number 
of paiufon .became foon fo confiderable in Florence, 
that in the year 1350 they ^ablifhed a fociety under 
the protei^n of St Luke. 

Maflblino, towards the beginning of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, gave more grandeur to his figures, adjuited their 
drefs better, hnd ihed over them a kind of life and 
expreffion. He was furpalTed by Mafiacio his pupil j 
who firfi gave force, animation, and relievo to his 
works. 


painters of his time, and ought never to be abandoned. 
It apjiearB, that in reprcfciiting them in this manner 
in relievo, the painter can imitate them much more 
cxaAly than when they are drawn with a crayon or 
pencil on a plain fiuface. 

“ Michael Angelo (continues Sir Jofliua Reynolds) 
never attempted the lefier elegancies and graces in 
the art. Vafari foyai, Ik neverpainted but one piAurc 
in oil; and refolved never to paint another, faying it 
was an employment only fit for women and childrco. 

** If any man had a right to look down upon the 
lower accomplilhroents as beneath his attention, it was 
certainly Michael Angelo} nor can it be thought 
ftrangc, that fuch a mind /hould have /lighted, or 
have been with-held from paying due attention to 
all thofe graces and embelli/hments of art which liave 
difiufcd fuch luitre over the works of other painters.’* 

Ancient, 
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t S(jhMii!k. Ancient Home, rich widi t^ie woAa brought Irom 

* Greece, ot finished in it* own bofom by Grecian artrila, 

Romwi down in its mint the remains of that lloty 

fchooL to which it had been elevated. It was by the nudy 
of thefe remains that the modem aitifts were formed: 
they derived from them the knowledge of defigp, 
the beauty of exquiflte forms, greatimf* of ftyle, and 
juftnefk of eaprcffioti, carried to that length only 
whl’c^ '’Ot affeft the bcautjp of the figure. From 
them aHb they derived the prme^les of the art of 
drapery; and they foQowed thefe prindplea even while 
they made the drapery of modem paintinga more latge 
and flowing than what -waa praftoed by the ancient 
fculptora. The Roman fchool waa altogether devoted 
to tne principal parts of the art, t* thofe which re- 
•quire genius and vaft conceptions ; and waa no farther 
occupied with colours than what was nccefiary to 
eltablifli a difference between painting and fculptnre, 
or rather between painting varied with colours and in 
claro-obfcuro. 

Raphael Sanzio, bora at Urbino in I48j» and 
fcholar to Pietro Perugeno, was the undoubted foun¬ 
der of tliis fchoul. His firft manner was that of Pe¬ 
rugeno his mailer; but he travelled twice to Florence 
to Itudy the great artifts who fioorilhed in that .^y. 

It was fortunate for Raphael, fays Mengs, that he 
Avas born, in what he terms the infancy of the art, 
and that he formed himfelf by copying nature before 
lie had accefs to fee the works of any graat mailer. 
He began by iludying, with great exaiftneja, the. 
iimple truth in his figures. He was thm ignorant 
that any choice was neCeffary t but lie faaillthe works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, of Maflacki, and bf Michael 
Angelo, which gave bis genius direflion. Af¬ 
ter this he perceived that there i^H^i&mething more 
in the art of painting than a fitn|l|iHttiiati(Mi of truth. 
JBut the works of thole mailers wCre not fufiSciently 
perfeft to point out the befi choice to make | and he 
continued in uncertainty tiff be fsw at Rome the 
works of the ancients. Then he perceived that he 
bad found the true models which he wanted { and in 
■imitating them he had only to follow the natural im- 
pulfc of his genius., ^ 

Habituated by hS firft nhumer tobnitate nature 
with precifion, it was not difficult to cirry the fame 
exadnefs into the imitation of the.incients; and it 
was a great advantage to him that he flourilhed in an 
age wherein the aitins were not arrived at facility of 
execution at the expence of rigorous exablnefs. He 
never loll fight of-natOlre | but ne was inllruAed by 
the ancients in what manner fiic Ihouid be ftudied. 
He perceived, that the Greeks had not entered into 
minute details, that they had fidcAed what was great 
or beautiful, and that one of the chief caufes of the 
beauty of their works was the l eglfiarity of their pro¬ 
portions : he begim, Uurferare, by darcfully ftudying 
this part of the srtT He faw alto that the joinings 
of the bones, and the free play of their articula¬ 
tions, are the caufes of all graceful movement: he 
therefore, after the example of the ancients, gave the 
greateft atteutioh to this part^ and was led by thefe 
obfervations not to be contented with the fiinple imi¬ 
tation of nature. 

His defign is excellent, but neither fo perfedl nor 
fo finilhed as that of the Greeks. He excelled in .-c- 


prefentbg the cbiraAer of phildbphem, -iqpoftlct, sid Sshooli.' 
othe ^urei of that kind t but be did not rqoid the' 

Greeks in ideal figure!, t^chtmgM to eony tbt im- 
preffion of*dtvinity. His tafte for ddign was morn 
Roman than Greek* becanlh he formed it chiefly on / 
the baffo-rriievOB whj^ he found at Rome. On thk,^ 
account he had the hafait of marking ftiongly the ^.'es 
and the articulations, nod Isbouring the Jglliy''{»rta 
lefs; but as thefe ballb-rdievos ire verfusA with 
regard to the reciprocal propmions of every mendser* 
he excelled in this part, whue Ht the fame time he did 
■not give to his figures ^ the elegance of the Greek 
artifts, nor the flexibility of articidation whidi is ad¬ 
mired in the Laocoon, in the Apollo of Belvldere, and 
in the Gladiator. 

The manners and rpitb^ his age, and the fuhjc^ 
which he moft 0(mmi<mly<treBted, prevented him worn 
reaching the ideal of the ancients. Having feldom oc- 
cafion to reprefent figures altogether ideal, he devoted 
himfelf to purity of expreflion.. He knew that the 
expreffibn of the paflions of tbe foul is abficduttly ne- 
ceuary in an art which teprefents the a^ons of men, 
fince from thofe affe^ions the aSions may be faid 
truly to originate, '^^o make figures afi:, and yet-ne* 
gled tbe interior fpnngs of atlion, is nothing more 
than a reprefentation of automati. The attitudes and 
adlion are evident t but they appear not to a^ of 
themfelves, becaufe they are void of thofe principles 
from which alone men are fuppofed to aA. An artift 
who negle^ expreflion, gives no juft reprefentation of 
efaara^r, even though ^ (houid take nature for his 
model. ' 

Ri^huel's firft care, when he wanted to eompofe a 
piece, .was to weigh the txpreffion; that is to fay, to 
cll.d>li(h, according to the nature of the fubje&, the 
paflions which were to animate the chara&era. All 
the figures, all the acceflories, all the part* of the com- 
pofition, were moulded to Uie general expreflion. 

As he had not fouwl examples in the ancient fta- 
tues of the claroKibfeuro, he was comparstivvly weiJc 
in this part; and if there was any thing remarkable in 
his diftribution of light and Aade, he owed it to the 
works ot the Florentine painters. It cannot be faid, 
however, even with regard to th^ claro-obfcuro, that 
he imitated nature without taile. He delighted in 
what are called of light; and difpofed the greiA 
lights in the moil confpicuous places of his fibres, 
whether naked or in drapery. If this method did not 
produce efiecfls higMy Ulofive, H gives his works that 
diftindlnefs which m^es his figtires confpicnous at a 
diftance ; and this muft he allowed to be an cflrntial 
part' of the art of painting. He did not' proceed be¬ 
yond this; and content with that kind of clarpr^o 
feuro wbidrcotr'vrchends nnitation, heflOveriUihiill^^: 
ed that which is ideal. C, '* 

The compufition and the mfmhkmf famifiipitts wciK 
the chief excellencies of Raphael. Hie%i^fpphiod 
mind could not be affe&ed with objr^ spich ud snoC 
exprcffioii. He had too high au idea ae piiiittng to . 
confider it as a mute art; he made it 4pCiik to the 
heart and foul; and he could only do tkm ui’bibjeffia 
which required expreffion. If Raphael ffid ««ll veodt 
the Greek exeeBeucc, if he did not poflefs the art t£ 
embclliihittg nature in the fame high diqpree, he faw at 
leaft, and imitated her in whatever was expreffive and 

beau- 
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• Sdmob. heantifiJ. ** Tl»f G>rt«ks ft^ed with imjeAj (hj* 
"* Mengi) bftwaea anh and heaven: ftapbadl wmed 
wkKjproprie^^ oa the earth.'* 

*< Compolilion t» >a general (fajn the £kne author) 
Nynf two kinds; kaphdti's {a the< «xpreffl«e kind; the 
^her is the theatricsd or piAureiiqne, wkieli enn&fta of 
tulNa.G|reeab!e dirpofition of the Laafiranc waa 

the inventw of thU lsft> and after him Ptetra tie Cor» 
tona. I giih; the preference td Raphael; bccaufe re«> 
fun prdides oner ^ his works, or at kaft the greateit 
part of them. He never- allowed himielf in common 
ideas, and was never allured to give any thing in his 
accvffory figures whieh might tnnt the attention firom 
the principal objeAof the piece.*' 

A hillory dF the fchools is nothing more than a hh 
ftory of the painters who Shaded them. In tHofe 
two which we have already ^vea. MIcitatd Angelo and 
Raphael come readily forward to claim our attention ) 
and.thcrclbre we cannot dp better than eoncludc'the 
acedfiut by the mafterly contrail of thefe emiuent* 
painters given by Sir Joihua Reynolds. ” ff we ^jt 
thofe great artiib (fays he) in a light of companfon 
with each other, Raphael had more taile and fancy, 
Michael Angelo more genius and imagination. * The 
oi>e excelled in beauty, the other in energy. Michael 
Angelo has more ot the poetic^ in opMlibnt hia 
ideas see raft and fubUme; hk peopde are a fuperior 
order of beings; there is nothing about them, no* 
thing in the air of their sflionB, or their attitudes, or 
the ftyle and call of their limbs or features, that puts 
one ia mind of their belonging to our fpecies. Ra> 
phael’a iinaginstiuu is nut fo elevated; hia figures are 
not fo much dnjointed from our own dimitmtove race 
of beings, tliough his ideas are chafte, noble, and ol 
great conformity to their fubjeds. Michael Angelo’a 
works bare a ftrong, peculiarv and marked eharafler j 
they ftem to proceed from his own mind entirely; and 
that mind fo rich and abundant, that he never needed, 
or Teemed to difdain, to look abroad for foreign hc^. 
Raphael’s materials arc generally borrowed, though 
the noble ftruAure is bis own. The excellency of this 
extraordinary man lay in tlte propriety, beauty, and 
niajefty of his chara£lw«{ his judicious contrivance of 
compofition, corre&ftcfs of drawing, purity of tafte, 
and the (kilful accommodation of other mens coneep.. 
tiona to his own purpofe.” 

Venetian This febool is the child of nature. The Venetian 

fthooL ' painters not having unde|f their eyes like the Roman 
the remains of antiquity, were deUtute of the means 
of forming a lull idea of the beauty of forma and of 
exprefSon. They copied without choice the forms of 
nature} but they were chiefiy delighted witli the 
beauties which prefented themfelvea in the mixture 
the uaritty of natural colours. Their attention 
not being deliched from this part by any thing of 
greater mpotiance, colouring was their chief obyefl, 
and they fw<^ded in it. They did not reft content* 
ad with eharilRcrixing the objeds by comparifon, in 
making the colour proper for one of more ralue by the 
enlour more proper for anutberj but they endeavoured 
ftill farther, by the agreement and oppofition of the 
coloured and by the contrtft of light and 

fliade, to produce a viguroua effeft, to ikmand and fix 
the atteation; Dominic, who waa ftiid to have pe* 
viiBxed at iloienac by the jealouiy of Andrd Caftagna, 
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and who waa the feeond Italian avtift vdio paimted in Sehsala. 
oil, had educated, befure he quitted Venice, Ml native' 
country, Jacques Beilin, wbo was rcmariu^Ie fiw no* 
thing but the pidfurefquc edacatiou wliich. he gave to. 

Gentel and Juba his turo foes. 

Geatd,wlta was the eldeft, pniniwd chiefiy in water 
odours. John, contributed much to the progrtfs uf bta 
wt in patfiting oiufitmtly in ud, and after nature. Ab- 
thougb he always great ftiftiefsin hia manner^ 

he had left than k)w!mher at brother. Groat ueatuefii 
of colouriuj^ an^ dii ^proaeb to harnuuiy, are cvi. 
dent in hia works. His tafte m defign ia Gothic, the 
air of hU heads is fufficiently uohle, his attitudes are 
without judgment, and his figures without expreftiun. 

He had for fcholars Giorgioa and Titian, who de- 
ferve to be eonfidtrrd aa the founders of the Venetian 
fehooL 

Giorgion difttngukhed himfclf by a defign of a bet* 
tsr tafte than that of hit maficr t but he chiefiy fur. 
pafTed iiini in colouring. He died in his 32d year) 
mid excited the emulation of Titian, who foon greatly 
exeeHed him. 

Tixiano Vecelli, known bcA by the name cf Titian, 
was t^ruiRed to copy nature in the moft fcrviie man. 
ner ifiVhefchool of John Beilin; hut when he had 
feen the works ol Giorgion, be twgan to ftudy the 
ideal in kiofouring. 

TM trittti of hiftory » not to be expelled in his 
hiftorii^'fAi^Mgs. or* in thofe of the artifts of the 
fame fchooL He feems to have paid little attention 
to the jpcatMenj^'''ol feene, to the coftume, to ex. 
pmtffion hj^iiited ib the fubjeff, or, finally, to the ac. 
commodiKW ef parts wi«cHclunra 3 crifc tlic works of 
thofe who have ^tfld the ancients. He was in (hurt 
a groat paintet aiW^hing more. , 

ahhou^ he Ipfefves not to be placed among 
the moft diftil^uiftlld artifts ia point of judgment, 
yet he ia by no 'toeaMt deftitute of great and nobk 
ceoeeptiqiti. There "ia often to be found among his. 
male figuKs ft doft&leihhle degree of grandeur: but if 
he has ibmetimes, like.Michael Angelo, overcharged 
his defign,. it was morc.d^covered tn the fwelling uf 
the fait and ft^fliy parts than in jjftgour and mufculai- 
ftrength. ' ’ * 

Ahnoft enta^f drloted to fimple imitation, he had 
fcarcely gliater (^(rieo ki the-clar^'bbfcuro than in do. 
fign. lie cannot be jufily reproached at tlie fame 
time for weaknefs in, this, particular; bccaufe in cn. 
deavouring to imitatle the colours cdi nature, he was 
obliged to obfem the degrees lif l%ht. And in pro. 

i iortion as hr fucceeded in the isnitation of natural cu. 
ours he muft be lefs defetRive in the claro obfeuro ; 
but it is not in the knowledge of this part of the art. 
that we are to feck for the beauties of lu's works. 

Theft IK to be foiuid in the happy d^mfitions of co*. 
lours both proper and local, and Mdlirrtes this to the 
higheft point of perieiSion. 

The artifts in the Florentine* and Roman fchools 
painted moft commonly in water cotonrs qr in frefco )- 
and in the excrciTc of their prefeflion, inftead of na. 
ttire, they iiniflicd their works from their firft Iketches. 

Titian painted in oil, and finifiied from the objects in- 
nature; and this pradtice, joined to his exquifite ta« 
lenls, gave the greateft truth to his colours. His be* 
ing a portrait pointer was lUb of advantage to him aa. 
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, Schools, a colotirift. In this department he was aceiiftomed 
to the colpun of nature in carnations and draperies. 
He was a landfcape-paiotcrt and here alfo he took the 
oolount from nature. 

“ As-Titian perceived ’(fays Mengs) that the ob- 
jeds which are beautiful in nature have often a bad ef- 
^ fe&'in painting* he found it necedary to make a choice 
in the pl^eAs of imitation $ and he obferved, that 
thefe were objeds of which the local colours were ex> 
tremcly beautiful, which ‘neverthekfs were in a great 
tneafurc dcftroyed by the refieftion of light, by the 
porofity of the body, and by different luminous tints, 
&c. ’He perceived alfo, that ih every objcft there 
was an infinite number ofhalf tints, which conduced 
to the knowledge of harmony. In fhoit, he obferved 
in the obje<%s of nature, a particular ag^ment of 
tranfparency, of opacity, of rudenefs, and of poHih, and 
that all objefts differed in the degrees of their tints 
and their (hades. It was in this diverfity he fought 
tlie perfeSion of his art ; and ih the execution he mo¬ 
derated the effeft of natural colours. For example, in 
a carnation which had many demi-tints, he confined 
hiinfelf to one; and he employed even lefs than a 
<lemi-tlnt, where there were few in the natural ot^e^. 
By thU means he obtained a colouring exquifitely fine; 
and in this part he was a great mailer,'and deferves 
to be carefully ftudied.” 

Titian has in general little expreHion in his piftures, 
and he fometimes introduces figures which augment 
the coldnefs of the piece ; for if it be true that the 
heads, even in hillorical painting, ought to be (ludied 
after nature, it is true alfo that an individual nature' 
ought not to be prefented, but one general and ideal. - 
It is neceffary that they (hould be men, w’hile they 
refemble not men we are accuftomed fo fee. The 
painter fails in the effe£l which he ought to produce, 
if, when he reprefenta Achilles, He&or, and Csfar, 
ills perfonages are familiar to our obfervation. 

The colours of his paintings are fo mingled toge¬ 
ther, as to give no idea of the colours on itis pallet; 
which dillinguiflifs him from Rubens, wlio placed lus 
colours one at the fide of another. It is impofiible to 
fay, on the narrowell inrpe6lion, with what colours 
he produced his tints. This pra^icc, which enabled 
him to imitate fo exactly the colours of nature, gives 
a marked diih’nflion to his manner of painting. In 
the examination of his works, the critics lofe an ordi¬ 
nary fourcc of pleafure which arifes from marking 
tite freedom of hand; but they may confole them- 
felves with the natural and exquifite touches of this 
art id. 

He is of hillorical pafinters one of thofe who have 
focceeded in landfcape. His fituatiohs are well cho- 
i'eii; his trees are varied ir> their forms, and their fo¬ 
liage well conceived. had j cufiom of reprefent- 

ing feme remarkable p appearance sn his landfcapes to 
- render them more'(Inking. 

l^m^rd diftinguiihing charaderifites of this fehooi are, 

fcbool. grace, an agreeable tafte for defign, without great cor- 
reAion, a mellownefs of pencil, and a beautiful mix¬ 
ture of colours. 

Antonio Allegri, csdled Corregio, was the father 
and greateft ornament of this fchool. He began like 
the painters of his time to imitate nature alone; but, 
as he was chiefly delighted ndth the graceful, he wiTs 
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careful to purify his defign from all (hort turnings and Sch lob. ° 
unneceffary angW He perceived that largeocfs con- . ' 
tnbuted to grace; and therefore he not only rejefled 
all froall figures, but enlarged as much as pofiible the > 
outlines, avoided acute angles and ftraight lines, and 
by thefe means gave an eafy grandeur to his defign. 

He made his figures elegant and large ; he varied, site 
outlines by /frequent undulations; but he was not al¬ 
ways pure and correfl. 

Corregio painted in oil, a kind of painting fufeep* 
ttible of the greateff delicacy and fweetnefs; and'as 
his charafler led him to cultivate the agreeable, he . 
gave a pleafing captivating tone to all bis piAures. 

He fought tranfparent colours to reprefent (hades con¬ 
formable to nature, and adopted a manner of glazing 
which actually rendered his (hadows more obfeure.' 

Obfeurity in painting cannot be fully obtained wnthout ' 
tranfparent colours; for thefe abforb the rays of light,', 
and of cotifequence give lef^ refledlion. He laid his co¬ 
lours very thick on the brightell parts of hispi&0rc8,tO' 
make them capable of receiving, oy a propn' tOuch, the 
greateft degree of light. He perceived, that the reflec¬ 
tions of light correipond with the colour of the body 
from whlim they are refledted ; and on thefe principles 
he founded his theory’of colours with refpeA to light 
and (hade and refledtiou. But it is chiefly in the co¬ 
lour of his (hades that he deferves to be imitated; for 
his lights are too clear, and fomewhat heavy ; and his 
fieihy parts are not fufficiently tranfparent. 

Harmony and grace are connedted together; and 
on this account Corregio excelled alfo in harmony.' 

As the delicacy of his tafte.fuffered him not to cm-' 
ploy ftrong oppofitions, he naturally became a great 
mailer in tins part, which chiefly confifts of eafy gra¬ 
dations from one extreme to another. He was har¬ 
monious in his defign, by making the lines which ^ 
formed the angles of the contour arched and undula¬ 
ted. But in the lights and (hades, he placed always 
between the two extremes a fpace which ferved to 
unite them, and to form a paffage from the one to 
the other. The delicacy of his organs made him per¬ 
ceive, better than any other artift, what relief waS' 
neceffary to the eye after a violent exertion; and he ' 
was therefore careful to follow a bold and prevailing 
colour with a demi-tint, and to condudl the eye of 
the fpedlator, by an invifiUe gradation, to its ordi-' 
nary ilate of tenfion. In the fame manner (fays 
Mengs) docs agreeable and melting mnfic pull one fo 
gently out of (Icep, that the awaking reiembles in- 
ebantment more than the dillurbing of repofe. A de¬ 
licate talle in colours, a perfeA knowledge of the claro 
obfeuro, the art of uniting light to light, and lhade 
to lhade, together with that of detaching the ol^ifta,. , 
from the ground, inimitable, grave, and perfe^rl^l^; % 
mony, were the quaktics which diftin^uiflted ^rre? 
gto from aU the painters, and placed hiniAcar^e head.' 
of his profclfion. ' ’ ^ ■ 

TheCarracci, Lewis, Augullin, and form-’ , 

ed what is called the feantd Londtmrd ^^/,' which is 
frequently diftinguilhed by the name of the jftiW ^ 

Bologna, 

Lewis was the mailer of the othey bsm; he had* 
ftiidied the works of Titian and Paul Feront^. at Ve¬ 
nice, thofe of Andre-del Sarte at Florence, ^fe of 
Corregio at Parma, and thofe of Julea Romaen at 

Mantua, 
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Hehooii. Mantua; but he chiefly endeavouivd to imitate the 
manner of Corregio. Hannibal flu<Suated between Cor- 
regio and Titian. Aiigultin their rival in painting 
had hi* mind cultivated by learning, and devoted part 
of hi* time to poetry and mufic, to dancing and to other 
Nmanly exercifea. Thefe th|po painters often cmplOjr, 
A^heir talents on the fame piece; and it was admi* 
raBir that their united labours feemed to be animated 
with the fame fpirit. 

They eftabli/hed an acaiiemy at Bologna, which 
their zeal for the advancement of their art made them 
call I'Academia degli Dcjitlera^i but it was afterward 
called the Academy of the Caracci, becaufethe reputa¬ 
tion which thefe artifts acciuired, permitted not a 
more illuflrious name to be given to an eilahlifhment of 
which they were the founder'i. In tliis fchool were 
tangJit the art of cpnftroiiling models, perfpeftive, 
and anatomy ; leiTons were given on the beautiful 
proportions of nature, on the beft, manner of nfing 
colours, and on the principles of light and Ihude. 
They held frequent conferences, in which not only 
artilisi hut men of general* knowledge, were permit¬ 
ted to elucidate points feiative to the art of painting: 

■ but they were Icparatcd upon Hannibal’s going to 
Rome to adorn the gallery of the cardinal Farnefe. 

The works of the Caracci are often, from the re- 
femblance of their manner, confounded together; 

■ efpecially thofe which were hniflicd previous to the 
relidence of Hannibal at Rome. Meanwhile each of 
them has a decided charafter dillindl from the other 
two. Lewis had lefs fire, but more.of gracefulnefs 
and grandeur ; Augullin had more fpirit in his Cf>n. 
ception, and more pleafantnefs in In’s execution : Han.- 
nibal is charadterized by boldncfs, by a defign more 
profound, by an expreflion more lucky, and by an 
execution mure folid. 

Sir Joihua Reynolds, who faw the works of Lewis 
at Bologna, holds him out in his difcotirfes as the heft 
model for what is called J(yle in painting } wliich Is the 
faculty of difpofing colours in fueh a manner as to ex- 
prefs our fentimeIlls and ideas. “ Lodovieo Caracci,” 
fays he, “(I mean in his heft works) appears to me to 
approach the neareft to perfedlion. His unaffedled 
breadth of light and fhadow, the limplicity of colouring, 
which, holding its proper rank, docs not draw afide 
the leall part of the attention from the fubjcdl, and 
the folemn efledl of that twilight which feems diffufed 
over his pidlurcs, appe.irs to me to correfpond with 
grave and dignified fubjedts better than the more ar¬ 
tificial brilliancy of funfltine which enlightens the pic¬ 
tures of Titian.” 

Hannibal is cfleemed by the bell judges as a model 
for beauty and defigtu Thofe who blame him for be- 
. emhiing lefs k colourift at Rome than he was at Bo¬ 
logna, ought to recollcdl that it is his performances 
at Rome whi^ have chiefly flhired his reputation, 
Revere critiernave maintained that his defign is too 
little vacilj^ his figures; that he excels only in male 
beauty; that in imitating ancient ftatues, he excites 
fome refemblance, but without arriving at the fublimi- 
ty of ideas and of ftyle which charadlerizc the ancients; 
or, in other words, that be hath fuccefsfuily imitated 
the exterior of tbeir planner, but that he was incapable 
of reaching the interior and profound reafonings whic^ 
determined thofe admirable artifts. 

The fuccefs of Hannibal,and the reputation which be 
Voi. XIII. Part 11 . 
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acquired, have been pernicious to art. His fuccef- Schoofs. 
for*, deluded by thefe confidcratioo^'diave made him 
the objedl of tbeir imitation, without fW^ing to the 
fources from which he derived his IcndwjiKlge, and 
which he never could equal. ,Tlie refu^J^becn, 
that, inftead of becoming equal to Hannibal, tmj^iave 
often copied his imperfetlions. X 17 

This fehotft has been fo different under diftw^l^heFwntb 
mafters, that it. is difficult to cliaraderize it. .Some Of^ool*. 
its artifts have befto ifaroed on the Florentine and Lorn- 
.bard manner, o^W;^bn' the Roman, otheia on the 
Venetian, tlWm'have diftinguillied them, 

felvcs by a manner which may be called their own. 

In fpeaking In general. >;er»i 4 of this fchool, it ap¬ 
pears to have no pecuh'ar cha^%r; and it can only 
be diftingaifhed by its aptitude^to imitate eafily any 
impreffiou ; and it m..y be added, fpeaking (till in 
ge.ieral terms, that it unites, in a moderate degree, 
the different parts of the ait, without excellJtig in any 
one of them. 

It I? equally difficult to determine the progrefs of 
painting in .France. Miniature painting, and paint¬ 
ing on gl'tfs, were early cultivated in that counii y; and 
in thefe two kinds, the Italians had often reconrfc 
to the French artifts. When Francis 1 . cncmiraged 
RolTo a l^dreutinc, and Frimatice a Bologui::n, the 
paiutmsin FriMtce were not remarkable for any fijie- 
rior taiept; but they wire capable of working under , 
thefe foreign artifts. 

Coufin, a painter on-glafs, and portrnit-painter, was 
the firtt who eftablilhed any kind of"reputation in 
France. He wascorredl, but poflefTcd very little ele¬ 
gance of defign. 

Painting, for fome time encouraged by Francis L 
fell into a ftstc of languor, from which it was n«'t re¬ 
covered till the reign of Louis Xllf. Jacques Blan¬ 
chard, formed at the Venetian fchool, and called the 
French Titian, fiunrifhed about thij period. But as 
he died young, and without educating any pupils to 
perpetuate bis manner, he mutt be regarded as a linglc 
good artift:, and not as a founder of the I'reneli 
fchool. 

‘ In the fame manner Pouffin, one of t!ie greateft 
French painters, and whom they call the R.ipluul of 
France, educated no pupils, nor formed any fchool. 

His ftyle and charat^er of painting are dcfci ibed l.y 
Sir Jofhua Reynolds as fimple, careful, pure, and 
correft. No woiks of any modern (adds the fane 
author) have fo much ot., the air of antique painting 
as thole of Pouffin. His heft performances have a re¬ 
markable drynefs of manner, whi^, though by no 
means to be recommended for tmiutioo, yet feems 
pcrfedlly correfpondent to that Ancient limplicity which 
diftinguilhcR his ftyle. 

In the latter part of his life he ichangcd from this 
manner to one much foftcr and 'where there 

is a greater union bettaieen tbe .%^resand the ground. 

Hts fovourite fubje^s were ancient fitBles; and no paint¬ 
er was ever better qualified to paint fucli fubjci^ls, not 
only from hit being eminently iailled in the knowledge 
of the ceremonies, culloms, and habits of the ancients, 
but from his bting fo well acquainted with the difl'e- 
rent charaf.lers which thofe who invented them gave 
their allegorical figures. 

If Pouffin, in the imitation of the ancients, repre- 
fents Apollo driving his chariot out of the fea by way 

4-0 ^ ■ 
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fahooli, of reprefentin^ the fun fifing, if he perfonifies lakes 
and rivers, it ja no way ofFcnfive in him, but feems 
' perfcttly of a piece with the general air of the pidlure. 
0.> the contrary, if the figures which people his pic¬ 
tures had a modern air or countenance, if they appear¬ 
ed like onr countrymen, if the draperies were like 
clorli or filk of our manufa^liire, if the landfcape had 
the appearance of a modern view, how ridiculous 
would Ap<'llo appear ? inftead of the fun, an old man j 
or a niph with an urn, inftead of a river or a lake. 

TouJin, however, more adn^hed than imitated, 
had no manner of influence in forroiftg the French 
fchool. Simon Vouet, his cntin]^ and pcrfecutor, had 
this honour, becaufc his pvipilsi in the happy age of 
the arts in France, conferred on it the hiBheft fplen- 
dor. Vouet was a mao of diftinguifted abilities j 
but the fchool which he erefted would have had no 
continuance if his fcholars had purfued his manner of 
painting. He had a kind of grandeur and facility ; 
but his defign was falle with regard to colours, and 
without any idea of expreffion. It was faid of him, 
that ho only needed to take the pencil in his hand to 
finifti with one ftroke the fubjeft which he had con. 
ceived ; and on tliis account one is tempted to be 
pleafed, becaufc he is aftonilhed. He_ha^ the,merit 
- of dtftvoylug the infipid manner which reigned in 
France, and of pointing the way to a-better ta^. 

* If Vouet laid the foundation of the Froich fchool, 
LeBrun finiflKd the edifice. When I,eBrun was placed 
under the tuition of Vouet, he aftuuiflied hfs mailer 
and the reft of his popils with the rkpidity of his pro- 
grefs. At the age of 26 he finilhed his.piece called 
the ior/es of. Dionude^ which gained a place in the pa¬ 
lace royal (a), bcfide thofe of the molt eminent pain, 
ters. He was aftcrwatds recommended to Pouffin; but 
the young artift was more difpofed by. his natural in¬ 
clinations to that, modem part of the art which is 
called the great maehine, than te the profound and llu- 
diecl manner of the Greek artifts. Pouffin at the fame 
time was of great fei vicc to him, in recommending to 
his lliidy the monuments, the cuftbms, the .drcls of 
the ancients ; their architcflure, their rites, their fpec- 
taclcs, their excrcifes, their combats, and their tri- 
uinplis. 

1,0 Brun had a noble conception and a fruitful 
imagination. He was on. no occafion iaferior to the 
vafl: compofitions which ho undg'touk, and he chiefly 
exetlled in ripirous collume and «xaft likeneffes. 

Few painters have united fo great a number of ef- 
feati.1l qualities and accclfories-of the art; and if he 
had fupeviors, it confifted in this, that they pofleffed 
fome particular quality in a more eminent degree.— 
He was a good drawer, but his defign was far from 
being fo elegant as that of Kayifaacl, or fo pure as that 
of Domeiiitjtiie, and it was lefs h'vcly than that of Han- 
nibul Carracbi, whom he had.^ taken for a model. 
In drapery he foUosiwd the Roman itfiiool: the clothes 
which he gave to his figures were not like thofe of 
the Venetian fchool, of fuch ami fuch a ftuiF; they 
were draperies and nothing more, and this manner 
agreed ivitli the heroic ftylc of his works; but in this 
part he was not equal to the painter of Urbino.— 
He had ftudied the expreffion of the aiTelElions of the 
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foul, as Is evident from his treatife on tlie charadier of achoolMj 
the paffions; but after obferving the general charac- 
ters, and eftabliftiing the principal ftrokes of expref- y, 

fion, he thought he reached the whole extent of this . 
fuhjeft, which is fo infinitely extended. He always , 
employed the few charu^rs which he had once foun^ 
out, and ncgledted to ftudy the prodigious varietv/of 
gradations by which the interior affeaions are i^ni- 
fefted in the exterior appearance. He fell then into 
the manner of repeating always; and pofiefled neither 
the delicacy, nor the depth, nor the extreme juftnefs, 
of Raphael's expreffion. He loved and pofleffed in a 
high degree the grand machine of the art; be was de- 
liwited with great compofitions; and he gave them 
life, and animation, and variety 5 but he wanted the 
vigour and infpiration of Raphael. His compofitions 
are formed on phflofophical principles, but thofe vif 
Raphael are created. Le Brun thouglit well t Ra¬ 
phael, Pouffin, le Sueur, thought moll profoundly.-.- 
Lc Brun had elevation, but he was not elevated like 
Raphael, to the fublime. 

In colouring, Le Brun did not imitate the painters 
of the Venetian Ichool. The fweet attraflioiis and 
ftrong and folid colours of the fchools of Rome and 
Lombardy feem rather to have been the objedl of his 
imitation ; and from them alfu he learned an eafy, 
agreeable, and bold management of the pencil. 

As Le Brun pofleffed a great lhare of lively imagi¬ 
nation, he delighted in allegory, which gives tlie 
greateft fcope for ingenious invention. The fecun¬ 
dity and refources ofiiis imagination appeared Hill far¬ 
ther, in his inventing fymbols for his allegorical fi- 
ures, without reiting contented with thofe employed 
y the ancients. But fanciful reprefentatlons of this 
kind are diilant from the operations of true genius. 

Spirit and thought in the arts are very diflierent from 
fpirit and thought in literary produAions. A paint, 
er of moderate abilities may introduce into his works ’ 
a great deal of the invention which belongs to poetry 
without enriching his peculiar art. The true fpirit 
of painting cuntifls in making the figures appear in 
the very circumllances and attitudes in which they 
arc fuppofed to a£l, and penetrated with tiie feuti- 
ments with which they ought to be aflVfled. By 
thefe means the fpeflator is more certainly intcrelled 
than if the aflions and thoughts were reprefented by 
allegorical fymbols. Poufliu appeara to have lets, 
walle of fpirit and imagination than Le Brun, while 
at the fame time he gives mote delight to people of 
fpirit and imagination. 

Eullach le Sueur was the contemporary and rival of 
Le Brun ; and no painter approached nearer to Ra¬ 
phael ill the art of drapery, and in difpofing the folds 
in the molt artful and the nobleft manner. His de- i, 
fign was in general n^rc ilender than |h(^«f Rapldud, 
but, like his, it was^rmed on the model ' of the an¬ 
cients. Like Rapliael he reprefented ^h art and 
precifion the affedions of the foul; likt he va¬ 
ried the air of the head, according to condition^ 
the age, and the charafler of his perfonams;-and, h’ke 
him, he made the different parts of evt^ figore con¬ 
tribute to the general effedt. His imeiitiun in corn- 
poling was to exprefs his fubjeft, not to make fluning 

contrafta 


(a) Where it may now he is uncertain. Perhaps it has pcrilhed in the wreck of ta^, art, fcietice, and 
degaitcc, againft which French democracy has waged a ruinous war. 
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^ 4ehoo!» contrails or h«aatiful groups of figures^ not to ailo* 
» nifli and bcwritch the fpeilator by the deceitful pomp 
of a theatrical fccne, or the fplendor of the great ma¬ 
chine. His tones arc delicate, his tints harmouioas, 
and his colours, though not fo attradivc as thofe of 
fchools of Venice and Fhinders, are yet engaging. 
Ti'.fy deal peaceably on the foul, and fia It without 
didraAioii on the parts of the art, fuperior to that of 
colouring. 

His preaching of St Paul, and the pidlure which 
he painted at St Gervais, which the critics compare 
with the bed produdlions of the Romaii School, and 
tlie 22 ptdlures which he painted for the Carthufian 
innnaflery at Pam, and vehich were lately in poiTedion 
of the king, are edeemed his bed pieces. His contem¬ 
poraries amrm, that he conlidered as Iketcbes merely 
thofe excellent performances which are the glory wf 
the French fchool. 

If Lc Sueur had lived longer, or if, like Le Brun, 
he had been employed under a court, fond of the 
arts, and of learning, to execute the great works of 
the age, the Freucli Icliool would have adopted a dif¬ 
ferent and a better tnanner. The noble beauty of his 
heads, the limple majedy of his draperies, the ligbt- 
nefs of his delign, the propriety of his expredion and 
attitudes, and the limpllcity of his gencra^difpofitlon, 
would have formed the charafter of this fchuol. 'L’he 
deceUfid pomp of tlicatn’eal decoration would have 
been more lately introduced, or perhaps would never 
have appeared, and Paris might have been the counter¬ 
part to Rome. But as l.e Brun, by an accidental 
concuiTencc of favourable circumdances, was the fa- 
Ihionahlc painter, to be employed or rewarded it was 
neceflsry to imitate Ins manner ; and as bis imitators 
pofleired,not his genius, his faults became not only 
current but more deformed. 

The French Schopl not long ago changed its prin¬ 
ciples ; and if, when peace ftiall he redored to this un- 
Jiappy nation, they continue to follow the road whicli, 
while the arts flourifhed among them, they marked out 
for tlu-mfelves, they have the chance of becoming the 
mod rigid obfervers of the laws impofed on the Greek 
artids. The Count dc Ceyles, pupil of Bouchardion, 
who by -his rank and fortune had the means of enctm- 
raging the imitators of the ancients, and of the maders 
of the-15th century, fird funned the dedgn of rc- 
lloring a pure tade to the art of painting. He was fc- 
condeJ by the talents of M. Vien, an artid who had 
only occaiion to have his IclTons and his example laid 
before him,—In this manner commenced a revolution, 
fo much the more wonderful, as it was fcarcely ever 
known that any nation fnbllituted a fydem of fimple 
Und rigid excellence in place of a falfe and glittering 
tade. I'he hidury of all nations, on the contrary, 
difcovqfs a gradual progrefs fr^ a rude beginning to 
perfedipn, and afterwards to i* mediablc decay. The 
French htu}, the profpedl of dopping fliort in t'lis or¬ 
dinary courfe. They began in a manner which promi- 
fed fucceis { and the bed confequences may be expell¬ 
ed, if the internal commotions of France do not de- 
droy the tade for the arts, the excrcife of which they 
have fufpended. 

ig In G^i'niaay there can hardly be faid to be a 
The Ger- fchool, as it is a continuation of fingle artids, who de- 
man febooL rived their manner from different fources of originality 
and imitation. There were fome German painters 
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of eminence, when the art, emergrag from its baxha* Sch o-b. 
rous date, fird began to be cultivated.With foccds in 
Europe. As they were totally unacquainted with thk 
ancients, and had fcarcely accefs to the workit.of theit 
conlemporaries in Italy, they copied nature 
with the exception of fomewbat of Uiat diffnefs wh»^ 
forms the Gothic manner. It is this manner, if Wg 
fpeak of the egrly German painters, which charafilc*'.,, 
n*?8 their fehoed. Jftut this is by no means the cafe 
with their fuccepWt^'part of whom were educated in 
Flanders and pmt jjp Itsdy t .For if Men^ or Die¬ 
trich were compre^nded in this School, there would 
he nothing peculiar to it^ ipknnvr diicovered in lUeit 
works. And it Is theriffoiie ..deceffary to condne vntr 
obfervations to the more ancienf &rmau painters, in 
whom the Gothic ftylc is coa^cuous. 

Albert Durcr was the firft German who corrvrted 
the bad talle of his countrymen. He txcelUd in en¬ 
graving as well as painting. His genius was iVrtile, 
his compolitions variedf, bis thoughts ingenious, and 
hia’coloiirs brilliant. Hia works, though nuincious, 
were fiuifhcd with great exadtnefs} but as he owed 
everjr thiug to his genius, and as works of itffcrior 
merit Weae by the falfe tade of the times preferred to 
his, it w^jimpodlble for him altogether to avoid the 
fiiuItlt'iof,''%i8 pfedecedbrs. He is blamed for lliffiicf# 
and. aridity in his outlines, for little tade or grandeur 
in his ex^edion, for ignorance of the cuduineuf aerial 
perfpeflive aqd gradation or colours; but he had 
carefuliy dumcd'tineal perCpe^Ive, architedlure, and 
fortidcaiiou. ' 

John Holbecn or Holbein, nearly contemporary 
with Albert Durer, painted in oil and water colours. 

He excelled chiefly in hidtwy mid in portrait painting. 

His colours are, Ml and brilliant, and his works arc 
highly iinifhed'';'but’^in his hilloricul fubjetHs, his dra¬ 
peries arc not in good a tade as thofe of Albert 
Durcr. ‘ ’ ^ 

The Flemiih fchool is recommended to the lovers of-phr n^c- 
the art by.the difeowry, or at lead the firll praftice, nnfli. 
of oil^rpaintiug. Van blander gives us the acctnint‘'-h'’vl' 
of th& wonderful difeovery in the following words: 

John Vail' Eyck was fo excellent a ehemifl, that 
he difcpvered a medfod of varniihing his dideniper 
colours yri^a varnilh, which was made of fume oils, 
and waaSn^ pleafing on pccounT of'the glofs and 
liiftre it gave t|«m.,, Many krtills in Italy had vainly 
attempted to fldd mat that foeaet i they never hit on 
the true method. Ft Itappen^ once that John, in his 
ufual manner, having highljr fitttfluid one of his pic¬ 
tures on boards, and havin|f it witli bis new 

invented vamifli, expcdefi^.1k to'dty. in the fun 5 but 
whether the boards were oot Well jotntd, or whether 
the heat of the fun'waa too violent;^ the, boardi fplit 
afunder and opened in the junf.lqtrea«, I^ho faw with 
concern that his wp«k was Iftpiod, auid reiolved to 
contrive fumotkkigagainff faturettpuidentsof the fame 
kind. Being difguffed at dillemper painting and var- 
nifhing, lie thuughtfof a varniih that might dry with¬ 
out funihine; and having tried many oils and fubffan- 
ces, he found that lintfeed and nut oil dried better 
than any other. He boiled them with fome other 
drugs, and produced the bell varnifli in the world. 

Ever bent on improvements, he found, after much 
inquiry, that colours mixed with thefe oils worked 
and dried extremely well, and whe.. dried would 
4 G 2 be 
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3Aool»- be water-pfoof. He bbfervcd likewiTe, that thefc 
oib would animate and give them a glofs and luftrc 
without anjr farther Taniiihtng.” The truth, however, 
of this account is now very much quellioned; and it 
is even proved by the manufcripts of Theojilu'lus Prtf- 
b'yter, and alfo by fomeold oil paintings in England, 
that this method of painting was difcovercd long be¬ 
fore the time of John Van Eyck. Ajf the fame time 
we admit, that John and hia. Ij^othpr Hubert may 
have been the firft who brought' oA .Rsdnting into ge¬ 
neral praAice, not only .by (howlite Oi)|, ejtcellence of 
which it was fufccptiblev* but alfo by making feveral 
improvements on the art; iAod' this is. the more pro¬ 
bable, from the great r^ntatbn which their piAures 
acquired over aH Europe, by the foftnefs and delicacy 
of their colours. I'be attention of the Italian paint¬ 
ers was chiefly excited', infomuch that Antoine de 
Melfiaa performed a journey into Flanders for the ex- 
prefs purpofe of acquiring the confidence of John Van 
Eyck, and of difeovering the fecret. 

John de Brugts was the fou’nder of painting as a 
profeffion in Flanders; Peter Paul Rubens' was the 
founder of the art. This extraordinary pcrfqn pro¬ 
duced an inimenfe nunt^er of .w’orfts. He,'escelled 
equally in hillorical, jx^rait, andpainting; 
ill fruits, fliwers, aitd ip ..animals. inyepted 

and executed with the gfcateft facility; and tp ihow 
the extent of I is pow*r», he frequently midt a great 
number of fketches on the fame fubjcA altogether dif¬ 
ferent, without allovi'ing any time to elajpfc between 
them. The works of Kuhens were dellituts of that 
foft infpiration, prodoAive of fweet and 'jileafant ef- 
fi As, fo confpicuous in the wwks of Raphaels but he 
poffeiTed that fprightlincfs of gMius and flrengtb of 
mind which is ever ready to burft'forth in wonderful 
and aftoiiifliing effcAs. His figures appear to be the 
cxaA counter-part of his conceptions, and their crea¬ 
tion iiothiiig more than a Ample aA of the will. 

Hij talent for defign is unjuftly cenfured, for on 
every occafion his di-fign is noble and ‘eafy^: JJe had 
great knowledge of anatomy, but he was hurried a’way 
by the impetuofity of his imagination and the ardour 
for execution ; he preferred fplendor to the beauty of 
foi nth, .and facrifjced correAaefs of defign too mien 
to the magic of cohnirs. In fhoA, his quaSties fup- 
pofe a mind tull^of fire and vigour, ^fothcr than accu- 
ra''y or profound thfiiight. Hra drapery may be con- 
Jiden d rai her «s fine than properly adapted to his fi¬ 
gure; ; for, in the language of tfee art, to cklhe and to . 

ilr.thi-ry are p^i^nonymous terms. A portrait 
painter may cxccl^^^ipg iris perfonages, while he 
ja tnt.dly incapable'bf gtving^ goiod drapery to an hif- 
torieal painting. His Cbiief nsARconfidsin colouring; 
tliough .in this branch of tlit art h* has not equalled 
Titian. .among painters eminent for 

pomp firft amefl^g^'^fe who fpcak 

to the eye,'and the ji^er of theiariw often carried 
by him almoft to enchantment. + 

It is evident from the works of Rubens, that his 
method of painting was to lay the colours in their 
place, one at the fide of another, and mix them after, 
wards by a flight touch of the pencil, Titian mingled 
his tints as they arc in nature, in fueh a manner as to 
make it impolTible to difeover where they began or 
terminated; the cffcA is evident, the labour is con¬ 
cealed. Thus Rubens is more dazzling, and 'I'itian 
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more harmonius. In this part, the firft excites the Schoote^ 
attention, the fecond fixes it. The carnations of Ti- ’ ™ 

tian refemble the bluih of nature; thofe of Rubens- 
are brilliant and poliihed like fatin, and fometinics his 
tints are fo Itrong arid feparated as to appear lik^' 
fpots. 

“ Rubens (fays Sir Joihna Reynolds) Is a remarka¬ 
ble inftanee of the fame mind being feen in all the vari¬ 
ous parts of the art. The whole is fo much of a piece, 
that one can fcarce he brought to believe but that if 
any one of them had been more corrcA and perfeA, 
his works would not be fu complete as they appear. 

If we (hould allow a greater purity and correAnefs of 
drawing, his want of fimplicity in cOmpofitiun, co¬ 
louring, and drapery, would appear more grofs." 

In his compofition h,i«,«rt is too apparent. His fi¬ 
gures have expveffion, T>ahd a A vs'ith energy, but with¬ 
out fimplicity or dignitj'. U.’s colouring, in which - 
he is eminently ikilkd, is iiotwithftanding too much 
of what we call iinietl. Throughout the whole of his 
works there is a proportionnhle want' of that nicety 
of ditlin^lion and elegance of mind, which is required 
in the higher walks of painting ; and to this want it 
may be in fome degree aferibed, that thofe qualities 
which make thC exceUency of this fubordinatc llyle 
appear In him with their greateft Inilre. — Indeed the 
facility with which he invented, the richiiefs of his 
compofition, the luxuriant hnrmony and brilliancy of 
his colouring, fo dazzle the eye, that, whdft his works 
continue hetore us, we cannot help thinking that all 
his deficiencies arc fully fiipplied. 

The Flemifii fchool, of which P-nhens is the greateft 
maftcr, is remarkable for great Inilliancy of r oloiirs 
and the magic of the claro-ohfiuro To thtfe may be 
joined a jirotound defign, which is yet not founded on 
the mnft benntifnl forms; a compofition poffdlcd of 
grandeur, a certain air. of noblcnefs in the figures, ' * 

ftrong and natural cxprefllons ; ,in ihort, a kind of na- ' ’ 
tional beauty, whichjs ncitlier copied froiri the anck 
ents tier from the Ropian nor Lombard fchools, but 
which iTeferves to plcafe, and is capable of picaiing. ao 

To fpeak in general terms, and without regardi'ngTfe Ciitcb 
a great number of exceptiui.s, the Dutch fchool 
carries none of the above qualities to great perfcAion, 
except that of rolouring I’ar from' cxcellliig in the 
beauty of heads and forms, they feein chiefly to de¬ 
light in the exact imitation of tlie lowell and molt ig¬ 
noble. Their I’ubjects are de ived imin the tavern, 
the fmith's fliop, and fioni the vulgar amufemenls of 
the rudeft peafants. The expreflions are fwffiriently 
marked ; but It is the expnfiion of jiaffions which dc- 
bafe iuftead of ennobling human nature. One would 
think that they praAifed the art of degrading 
dies and fouls of men. . 

It tnuft be acknoatl^ged, at the fai^. tim#, that' 
the Dutch painters have focceeded in fe1l!l^9l;braiicbea 
of thft art. If they have chol’cn low obj^s of imita¬ 
tion, they have reprefented them with greit^ii^aAnefs; 
and truth mull always pleafe. If they ha|ie not fuc- 
cceded in the mod difficult parts of the claiiihobfcuro,, 
they at leaft excel in the moft ftviking, fu^ as in l^ht 
confined in a narrow ipace, night illumitrated by the ' 
moon or by torches, and the light of a fmithV forge. 

The-Dntch iinderftaiid the gradations of colours; and 
by their knowledge of contrail they have arrived at 
the art of painting light itfelf. They have no rivals 
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•Schfwl*. in laadfcspc painliag, conlidcred as the faithful repre* 
fentation or piilure of a particular fcene; but they' 
are far from equalling Tititin, Ponlbut Cladde Lorraln,' 
&c. who have carried to the greateit perfe&ioii the 
ideal landfcapci and whofe pictures,' iiiilead of bcicig 
the topographical rcprefentation of certain places* ave 
the combined refult of every thing beautiful in Uicir 
imagination or in nature. The Dutch* however*' di« 
ftingwih theinfclves by their perfpetlivc* by their 
clouds, fea-feenes, animals* fruits* flowers, a*>d infers; 
and they excel in minatnre painting. In Ihort, every 
thing which requires a faithful imitation, colour, and 
a nice pencil, is well executed by the Dutch painters. 

Holland has alfo produced hitlory painters, as Oc¬ 
tavius Van Hewn, and Vander Ililll the rival of Van¬ 
dyke, and perhaps his fupetipr; but it is not in the 
works of thofe artifts that rve And the charoeler of 
the Dutch 1‘chool. 

Neither is the origin of their ftyle to be.derived 
from the works of Luciis of i.eyden, though, from the 
time he fiouriflied, v}/..-about the end of the 15th 
century, he may be confuh red as the patriarch of the 
Dutch fchool. Lucas paitited in oil, in water co¬ 
lours, and on glafs} and the kinds of his painting 
wetc hiilor)', laiidfcapc, and portrait. His picture of 
the Laft, Judgment is-preferred in tlie HotcI-de-Ville 
of I-eyden; It poflelTes valt merit in point of compo- 
fition, and a great variety of figures. 

If miniature painting be confldered as a charac- 
teriftic of the Dutch Lbool, Cornelius Polembourg 
may be regarded as the father of It. He poiTeffed 
the colour, delicacy of touch, and dlfpofttiun of the 
daro obfeuro, which chiefly diftin|;Hi(h tjiis fchoOl; 
and if any thing is to be added, it is want of corrccl- 
iiefs in his dcfign. 

But if the choice of low figured is its chief cha- 
radleriltic, this is to be found in thegieatcftpcrfeijrioa 
in the works of the Tclebated Rembrandt Vanryu; 
atid it is the more oiTcnflve in this artifl, as his coui^- 
fitions frequently required an oppoilte choice of figures* 
As his father wfs a miller near Leyden, his etl^sftkm 
muil altogether have depended on the exertion of 
great talents and the lludy of liature. He ftudied the 
groiefquc figure of a Dutch pcafant or the fervant of' 
an iiin with as much apjdication as the greateft ma- 
fters of Italy would have lludicd the Apollo of Belvi- 
dcre or t|ie Venus dc Medicts. This w'as not the man¬ 
ner of elevating himfelf to the noble conceptions of 
Kuphael; but it was acquiring the imhatiuii of truth 
in vulgar painting. . 

“ Rembrandt (fays M, Defcampt.) Omy be c«>in- 
pared to the great artiits for colour and'delicacy of 
touch and claro-obfeuw. It appears that lie would 
have difcovered the art, though he had been the firft 
perfon that ever attempted it. He formed to himfelf 
roles and a niietbod of colouring, together with the 
mixtury of colours and the efled of the diflereiit 
tones. Hedelighted in the great oppodtions of light 
and fhade {rand he feems to have been chiefly atten¬ 
tive to thf^ branch of the art. His Workfliop was 
occafionally'lmade dark, and he received the light by 
a bole, which fell as he chofe to dircA it on the place 
which be defircd to be enlightened. On particular 
occailons he pafled behind his model a piece of cloth 
of the fome colour with the ground he wanted ; and 
tlus piece of cloth receiving the fume ray which cn- 
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lighten^ the head, marked the diffenJnee lit a fenfible SchonU 
tnSinner, and allowed the painter the power tjf aug- 
in^tiug it according to his principles. 

- '** Rcihbrandt’s manner of painting is a kind of 
magte. No artifl knew better the eiVefl'i of different- 
colours mingled together, nof could buttei diliinguiflt 
tlioie which' did not agree fiom thofe whkh did*, 

He plaecd ti.tic iti its place with fo much ex- 
admefit a«dhait^j,ith.'ic he needed not to mix them, 

Bttd'io d-flroy''!®^ ift 4 y be, csdled the flower and- 
frc(h»«fB''t>f’the He^hiade tlw riril draught 

of hiijjidlol«i^*^tn^eat predifi<«>, and with a 
turc coining altogec^jiii^CutaT ; he proceeded oir 
his firft iketch' with a vfgot^lli^^^iicAtion, and fonie- 
tiroes loaded his lights wilKf^=^at a quautiiy of co. 
lottr, that he feemed to mddtrl yiitber ihun to paint. 

One of Iris heads is laid to have a'nofe nearly as ranch 
projefied as the natural nof< which he copied.” 

• Such is thc'power of genius, that Ron-.l-.randf, with 
all his faults, and they a« enormpus, is plnctd among 
the, greatell AfSlls by M. DefeMujis, who faw Iuk 
works, and WHS’himfelf an artiR. It is ncccH'ary toob- 
ferve,- that if Rembrandi w.ts fgaonint of the eflt,i;t:;d 
parts of hiiaJtrt, or acffleftedthetH, he wasyet .leqnainK d 
with eaprtf|^»p^JitiCTaU»ue wsSfetj^able of givinganiina 
t>b|i'^'fti8 .t^ks.,His<;kpreffi(^arei)ot noh!e,but tiicy 
arejurft, Uvdp,'aalfl cxecuteiTiiiTO) great judgment. 

‘ ills'dt^C.acr^ a iniubture painter, and who made- 
ice of bV fiibjects from eomtnaii life, deferves a 
difiinguifhed. place' in.the Dutch fchool. He painted 
hunting fetues, the attacks of robbers,'‘public fcftivals, 
landl'cipca, and fea-views,'} and he ornamented his pic¬ 
tures with okl turns, and enriched them with figiii t s 
of meu nod animals^ He had a correft defign, and- 
cmployed vigorous’sa| lively colouring. 

Van Oftadc,: slthenigh born at Lnheck, Gerard 
Dow, Metz iq .Miris, Wouwennan.s, Berghem, and 
the celebrated painter of flowers Van-Huj fum, belong 
to the Dutch fchool. • ■ 

The part of the fchools of which we have 

treated nave'no" longer any exillcnce. Italy alone 
had four fehools, and there only remain at jnefeiit a 
very few Italian artiils, Jtnown ,to, foreignirs. '1 he 
fchool of Rubiite is in vain- fought for in Flanders. 

If the DiJfPfcb fchool Rill cKifls, it jt not known be¬ 
yond the prcc!nCl}(^f Holland^ M'engs a German .tr- 
tift has made Jiimfelf fattitilrt in «wr days ; but it was 
in Italy that be chiefly improved his bdents and exer- 
cifed his ai t. M. Dicy icli. another Gerrmin, has made 
lumfelf known to ftnfngers: fchtary artifts 

do not form a fi haul. Ajl"’’’’ 

A new fclidol *8 fta-med. Ib'-'jl&r’Jl&Jca and in ourTh*K„g.. 
'own country, called iscomieftcdl Ih fchool- 

with the academy iq l.ui^hi, fia^uted in 1766 by 
letters patent from the in 1760. 

Sir Jolhua of it. 

His works giye: 4 iMp.-« *iiftingOTW^tan’k among the 
artifts of the prefet^ agtq and exhibit a genius in their 
author whicli hjis, feldMin been furpa%d: but the 
eife^ which lie has contrived to give to them by the 
furmatioii of a new fchool, and by the good prin¬ 
ciples which his difeourfes to academicians, and his 
example as a painter, have diflt roiuated, wiU'fecure his 
reputation as lung as England ihall efieem the ad¬ 
vantages and the worth of great abilities. The Eng- 
lifh tafte appears to be formed on the great mafters 
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Sd>oob. of tb« Italian and the Flcmifti fchools. Sir loflina wqa a 
' great admirer of Micliael Angela, and particularly re¬ 
commends him to the attention of the academicians. 

“ I feel (fays Sir Jolhija][, a felf-con^ratulation in 
knowing myfetf capable of fuch fenfations as-he in* 
tended to excite. 1 reSefk, nut without vanit)P, that 
thefe difeourfes bear teftimony of mj admimtion of 
that truly divine man { and I {bould deSre chat the laft 
words which 1 ihould pronounce in this aca 4 einy« 
and from this place, might be tlie name of— 
jingelo.** But tliough hethus eqiJra^ftically admired 
this very great man, yet bi^allows, What cannot indeed be 
denied, that he was capricious in his iuventions: and 
this (fays he) may inalce {omecircumfpedion necelTary 
in ftudyiog his work* ; for though they appear to be¬ 
come hint), an imitation of them is always dangerous, 
and will prove fometimes ridiculous. * In that dread 
circle nous durft tread but he,’ To me, I cunfefs, his ca- 
pi ice docs not lower the eftimation of his genius, even 
thtuigh it is fometiincs, 1 acknowledge, carried to tlic 
extreme : and however thofe eccentric cxeiirfions are 
cot.fiJered, we rauft at the fame time recollcft, that 
tiiofe faults, if they are faults, are fuch as nev^r could 
occur to a mean and vulgar mind ; that tltey flowed 
from the fame fource which produced bisgresitefl beau¬ 
ties ; and were therefore fuch as none but Wmlelf was 
capable of committing s they were the {Kiurrfulim- 
jiuihj of a mind unufed to fubjefliun ufany kin 4 > mid 
too high to be controuled by coldcriticifm. 

The effeft of Sir Jofliua’s difeourfes is vifihlc in the 
pidurcsof thisfchool. The Death of General Wolf, the 
Oepait )ireof Regulus for Cart hage, the Arrival of Agrip 
pIna, andfome otherfubjeffs, aredecidedpi'oofs that the 
liirglilh fchool is acquainted with greatnefs of ilyle, 
bohlncrs of exprefiiun, and the art of managing a 
j^rrat iiuniher of figures. It will’ be fortunate for the 
]!alnter.. of this fchool, if, inord rigid with regard to 
their forms than amhithiusof poignant and ailonifliing 
rfl'edls, they fuppoi't tlie charafler which they have 
already acquired. But although Bngland had not 
ijoyed this biilliant fuccefs in painting, (he vi’ould 
have immortalized hcrfclf by the excellency of her en¬ 
gravings. 

It is eafy to perceive in all thofe fchools the caufe 
of the character which didiiiguilhes ihcin. In the J^o- 
man fclioul, it is the excellent education of its firit 
mailers, together with the precious remains of an¬ 
tiquity found in the ruins of ancient Home. In the 
Venetian fchool, the magnificence derived from the 
c ommerce of the, fiflft, the frequency of fealls and'*' 
inafqncrades, and Ihe neceflity of painting to the rich 
and luxurious, wild Mnsre accuiluoied to behold thefe 
magnificent ohjeda, were the caufes of its gaudy tatte. 
In the Dutch fcliofiil, peculiarity of its grovelling 
manner for from the habits of the 

artills. vifit taverns and workfliops, 

and having mdft.'til^timonly ^ttp^Cud to their view 
low i^id grdtefqwft %urcs, they wprefent ip tlieir pic¬ 
tures the dbdefts which were moil familiar to them in 
life. 

*Siayelop. “ Beauty (fays a French writer*) ought to be 
4 ric,tbe charaAcriftiq of the Englifli fchool, bccaufe the 

Mm. 1. artilU itave it often exnofed to their view. If this 
beauty is not prccifely fimilar to that among the an¬ 
cients, it is not inferior to it. The Englifli fchool 
ihould diilinguiih itfelf for truth of expreifiou ; 
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becaufe the Uberty unjoyed in that country gives to part- 
every paiflun its .natural atul uuhiaired opeiatiun. It 
will probably long prefcrve its fimplicity unpolluted by 
the pomp of theatrical taflc and the conceit of faUe ,vio. 

g races, bccaufe the Englifli manners will long prefcrve <tein 
leir fimplicity. 

** Examine the picture of a Frenchwoman (con¬ 
tinues he) painted by sn artill of that nation, and you 
will generally find, in place of expreiBou, a forced grin, 
in which the eyes and the forehead docs not partake, 
and which indicates no aflc^lioii of the foul. Exa¬ 
mine the picture of an Englifliwoman done by one 
of their painters, and you obferve an elegant an 4 
fiinple e.vprcilion, which makes you at once acquainted 
with the character of the perfon reprefented.” 

Sect. 111 . Comparifon between the Ancient and 
Modern Painting. 

No perfon of judgment or taflc hefitates to give the 
fupcriority to tlie ancient finilpturc; but the moderns 
comfort theinfelves with refufing tlx fame fuperiority 
to the Greek iirtilbs in the art of painting. The fmall 
number of their produ^tons which remain, and the 
piobable conjeflores which may be formed concern¬ 
ing thofe which have periflied, go tlie^length to prove 
that tlic Greek painters cotiduCled theinfelves on 
other principles than thofe which have received the 
faudlion of ciiflom and the force of laivs in our fchools. 

But this cenfure might be applied with equal jnilice to 
Homer as an epic poet, and to Sophocles and Euri- 
pidcs as writers of tragedy. 

The principal diflerence between the ancient and 
modern manner of painting confills in the complica¬ 
tion of figures, and the pompous decoration of feenery 
which prevails in the modern, when compared with 
the unity and fimplicity of the ancient painters. This 
fimplicity, however, docs ..not ftem to arife from th« 
want of capacity, but from a choice, as Polygnotus, 
one of their molt ancient painters, reprefents in one 
of his pieces the fiege of Troy, and in another the 
defeent of Ulyfll's into hell; but they foon decided 
in favour of fimplicity, and their pieces generally con¬ 
tain «nc or two figures, and very larely more than 
tlii ee or four. 

Poetry ill this particular is conciliated 0!i very dif- 
ferent principles. A poet may will) great propriety 
multiply his characters, .and enter into details of ^ 
variety of actions, becaufe the whole of his charafters 
and a£liou 8 do not ocenjiy the mind of his reader at 
the fame time. The whole of his art coiilifls in ma¬ 
king one naturally fiiccetd another; but every part 
of the poem which contains a lepirate traiifadtion 
would make a pidure capable of fixing the atteniton. 

In painting, tlie eye takes in the W'hole ; and ft is by 
no means fatiefiecl if 20 or 30 figures arc prefiented to 
it, which it cannot poflibly comprehend. It is in 
vain to group the figures, utr to call tlie attentioi) tpi 
the princiiial ohjed by a greater degree of b'gfat' i the 
fpedator i.s anxious to examine every obj^’ift w||ich is 
prefented to hijn ; and if they are not to be 'f;x%lisined, 
for what reuiun are they painted ? An cxc^lent piece, 
at the fame time, conlifting of a great number of fi¬ 
gures, will give pleafure ; but it is acconptmind vrith 
that fatigue which one experiences when he runs over 
a gallery furniflied with 3 great variety of excellent 
piifturcs. 


Thofe 
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Thofe obfmatioft# on iho attention of the fpcfbtor 
. led the Greeks to make fimilar ones on the attention 
AnJent perliapa thought that tlic painter 

and Me- who had to execute a great variety of figures in the 
(lern. fame Worki could not ttudy each of them with e^ual 
accuracy and care; and of confequence that he might 
produce fomething aftodifhing in the extent, and yet 
difgufting in the detail. 

This difference, however, between ancient and mo¬ 
dern painting, cannot give any decided principle to 
determine on their comparative merit. We are ac- 
cuilomed to behold aflemblagcs in nature } and it is a 
faft, that even in affedting Icenes a great number of 
figures may not only be brought together, but that 
they may heighten the dillrcTs. It is fnppoting a 
pidiure to have little effedi, to imagine that we can 
coolly, and with the fame kind of attention, examine 
the principal and the acceffory figures. If it is highly 
finifhed, our whole foul mull be abforbed in that ob- 
jedl which the artift intended to be moll confpicuous} 
and if we give any attention to the furrounding figures, 
we fhall conftder them as fpeftators of the fame feene, 
and derive from them an addition of fyinpathy and c»f 
fading. The whole queftion in this particular point 
of view amounts to this, that the moderns have cbofen 
a more difficult part; and if they have executed it with 
fuccefs, their merit is greater. And this obfervatlon 
will hold good, unlefa it can be proved that it is ut. 
tcrly impofublc to make an affcmblage of figures lead 
to one general and common effedt. 

I'he proper manner of deciding the comparative 
merit of the ancients and moderns, is to confider, as 
far as we have fufficietit data to go upon, to what degree 
the ancients excelled in the particular departments of 
this art. There arc two fources from wliich we can 
derive information ; namely, from the morfels of anti¬ 
quity which yet remain, and from what the ancient 
writers have faid on the fubjedt of painting, both of 
which are extremely defedtive. It is allowed, however, 
by every fkilful perfon who has viewed the remains df 
ancient paintings, that none of them ap^ar to be the 
performances of fuperior artifts, notwillittandlng much 
merit in the defign and accuracy in the drawing, which 
indeed feems to have been habitual to almoll every an¬ 
cient artift. The beft among thefe paintings (accord¬ 
ing to Sir Jofliua Reynolds), « the fuppofed marriage 
in the Aldrobandinc palace,” is evidently far fhort of 
that degree of excellence undoubtedly implied in the 
deferiptions of ancient authors, and which from them 
We are fairly led to expccf. 

Still more defedtive, if poflible, is this laft fpecies 
of evidence : for we have no direA treatife remaining 
on the fubjeA by any of the ancients, although many 
were compofed by their artifts. The paffages from 
which we are to decide are, cither the curfory remarks 
of writers not exprcfsly treating on the fubyeA of 
painting, or the deferiptions of tiiofe who at beft can 
rank ‘but as amateurs of a falhionable art. From thefe 
indeed we may pretty fafely affert the degree of ex¬ 
cellence which the paflages imply t but we fliould rea- 
fon very mconclufively, were we to deny them any 
higher or any other merit than appears to be ftriAly 
contained in thefe fcattered obfervations. Let any 
one for a moment place the modern painters in his 
mind in the fame fituation as the ancients, and he will 
quickly decide on the truth of thefe remarks. 
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Ncvcrthelefs, it is necefiary on this fubjcA to, derive Cbwipwi- 
fome ctMicluliaos from the information ^hidkis occa-^*”* 
fiwoaUy.given in ancient authors. That the ancients 
paid a paiticiilar attention to defign,' Would be evident aitdMo- 
fiwi the manner in which they ipesk of thia depaTt-dem. * 
raent of the graphic art, even though the moderns were 
not in pofteftion of fuch remaining proofs of their ex- 
celleitce herein (toongh by artifts of an inferior daft}, 
as to plaec this^iut beyond the reach ofdoubt. 

^Indeed, whenf‘|^l|,cuafidcred that, with refpeA to 
freedom and con^d^d^s of outline, painting and fculp. 
ture are very neaidjr conneAed ( that Phidias and A- 
pellcs were nearly cofltemporurq^ that many of the 
ancient painters, fuch ks Zeualj^lpDtogeiivs, Apdlea, 

&c. were accuftumed to mtnid^)g; .fur the purpofe of 
fculpturt or of calling ■, that the csxtremc elegance of 
defign in the ancient ilatues is. fo notorious as to be 
the acknowledged model even for modem artifts; and 
that thefe ornaments of fculpture were well known and 
univcrfally admired among the ancients—we (liallhave 
little hditation in admitting their equality with the 
moderns lu far as defign is concerued. fint fliould 
any doubt rctnain on this point, the drawings from the 
antiquitiia of Herculaneum will be ftriking proofs that 
truth, deg«tn^..i^ fpirK, iu a degree rarely to be 
met with among “Ific moderns, were habitual even to 
the common run of artifts in tlie declining age of an¬ 
cient painting. 

The ancients excelled moreover not merely in the 
common and obvious parts of defign ; but they appear 
to have had no inconfiderable degree of (kill in the art 

forcjhorten 'mg. The performance of Psufias is a proof 
of this: aTew/ tiuitm grandts tahsltis Juut fpeaatam in 
Pompeii porlkiltut bourn immoiatisnm, £am tnim pi8u- 
rum primus invenit, quam prjlea imiteui fimt multi, rquavit 
nemo. Ante otmias sum longitudinem lovis qflendere vei¬ 
ls/, adver/um eum pmxU, non tranj'verfum, et uhunde iutel- 
ligitur amplitudo. Dein cum omnts qui volunt etiiinenlia 
videri, tandieantia faciant, coloremque condanl, h'lc tot urn 
iavem atri eokris fecit f umhrtque corpus cx ipfo dedit f 
magna prasfus'.artt in xquo extantia ofiindens et in tonfrue- 
to ftdida omnia. 

Nor will it be difficnlt to fliow, that the ancient 
psinters were not infmor to the moderns in expr^on. 

The (late of fculpture alone among the ancients wouhl 
alraoft furnilh adMifivc proof that the fiiler ait of paint¬ 
ing could not be deficient. Among the ancient fta- 
tues which yet remain, exprefiion is tarried to a won¬ 
derful height} not merely the features of the face, ' 
but almoft every mufcic of the body, combining to en¬ 
force the idea intended to 

Mr Webb * very proper^ that « the an. 

cients thought charaAers Jttid tdanfiers fo eftential toing atiii 
painting, that they exprefi^y busp //dtsre an art de-'O* P-‘ 49 - 
icriptive of manners. Ari^tle. fsys of 

Polygnotus, that He w»s’b paiSrt»||r!toc ,;ilMiniw 
and objeAs to Zeuxis, his weaklbl»« Khis part.” We 
have in Philoftratus the iiillowiDg defeription of a pic¬ 
ture ; “ We may inftantly (fays he) diuinguiftt Ulyli 
fes by his feverity and vigilance; Mcnelaus by his 
mildnefs; and Agamemnon by a kind of divine ma- 
jefty. In the fon of Tydeus is exprelTed an air of 
freedom ; Ajax is known by his fuUen fiercenefs; and 
Antilochus by his aiertnefs. To give to thefe fuch 
fentiments and aAions as are conliequential from their 
peculiar charaAers, is the ethic of painting.” 

Anothey 
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Ai)ather inilance of excellence In exprefltun among 
the ancient paintings was the Medea of TImomachus. 
She was painted about to kill her infants. > Aufdnias 
fpealcs with admiration of the mingled ekpreilion of 
anger and maternal fondnefs in her face and maO' 
ner. 

Immanem exhavfit rerum in eSver/a laiorem 
Fingeref qff( 8 um matrit ut amligmltt, 

Jra Juh 5/? hchrymUf ffoa taret ira, 

Alttre utrim vQeat a#iia 

•It may not be amifs, however iSt tWa period of our 
duquiry, to make kWf dbfervationt on the teftimonics 
of ancient authors'li||^ing this fubjedi. 

It is certainly tvhen the works of an an¬ 

cient artift are praifed Ibr any real or fuppofed merit, 
the commendations will be relative to the degree of 
perfe^llon to which the aft had arifen at the time, and 


much theoretical, and technical knowledge of the art, Compaci- 
and difplay a .diflribution of its parts ultiioft as minute, i' 
complete, and feientifio, as the prefeut ftatc of it can XtKimt 

^ and Mo- 

Wlth regard to colouring, the praifes of the ancient dern. 
authors chiefly relate to the ftyle of it as exerted upon "-y— id 
•Angle figures or particular tints. It may therefore be 
doubted whether the ancients were poflefled of the art 
•of diftributing their colours through the whole of a 
•pidlure, fo as to produce an harmony and general tone 
0/ colouring fimilar to that which we admire In the 
Lombard and Flemilh fchools. The prefent remains 
of ancient paintings do not appear to warrant any 
fuch conclulioiis } but being undoubtedly the works^of 
inferior hands, their authority is very fmall when al¬ 
leged againft the general or particular merit of the an¬ 
cient artills. ’1 he fu^j^ing extraf^ls will be rnfficient 
to evince, that the ancients did attend to this technical 


to the opportunities of Information, the tafte, and judge- branch of colouring. 

ment of the perfon wjio heftows them. Excellence Indeed the modern technical expreflions appear bor* 
will always be ali;ribW-«j him who leaves hi« cottun- rowed bom the fbllowii’.g paffage of Pliny , which may 
poraries far liehind; and tbofc perfurniances will often be regarded as decifive on the fiibjeA. Tutulem 
be confidered as fispsemidy beautiful which exceed ^'n ars ipfa el!/ 2 :nxit, et invmt lumen aiquc umbras, mje- 
beauty all that have gone before. • tvntia colorum a/ierua viee.jeje (xeitntiie. Dm atfjedus^ 

la like manner, a-jierfon of uatnpi^^nifibiktyi;.but fpUndor ; aliut hie quam lumens quern quia inter toe et 
•who has been acCidlotne^'all his lipTO^’peTfanmimces' umbram e^et, appetlavcnnt ■tonon. Commifurae vnro eo- 
of an inferior ftamp^ wlD he in raptures at au;^^bich lerum et tran/ittu, Itarmogen. The lumen aique,Umbrae 
nvu'h exceed the beft he has hpSetofore beep taUglit to .of this paffage might have been regarded as mercly 'dc 
■ - , and whatever Opportatii])i«|i ojE wform^Km he feriotive of the Tight and lhade neceflary to relieve 
may have, his evidence will n^.be of iiioeh weight,, if-. Itngle figures, if it were not for .the fiibfcqucnt defini- 
lie do i.ot poffefs a fuflicicnt d<|^f'ie-of tatte and Judge- tion of tune. The harmogen of Pliny means the hand- 
ment to ulc them prpperly Hiig or ikilfut-blending and foftening colours into one 

In afcertaining thtfftefore the degree of credit due to another, rather than what we now call harmony, 
the praifes bellowed on any performance in a branch Lucian f, in his fine defeription of that fpirited t bi hi* 
of the line arts, we mull take^to conlideration the painting by Zeuxis of the male and female ceutaurs, 
general ftate of the art at the 'l^ei -and the compe- after relating treatment of the fpbjeff itfclf, pro- 
teiicc of the perfon who lieftovw the praife. ceeds to notice the technk^ execution of the pifture; 

No flight degree of probability, however, may be and he praifes particularly the truth and delicacy of 
attained on both thefe points, by attending to a cir- the i^awing, the perfeft blending of the colours, the 
cumfiuxe not generally noticed,. vi%« tliatiti an advan- fltflful, lhading, the fcientific piefervation of fi'/ie and 
ced flat-' of the ait, and whea Jlhe obfervtr f^to^uaint* m-agniffl^de, and the equality and harmony of the pro- 
’ with hi. fiibjeiEl, the praife will feldom he given in porti0i|^throughout the whole piece. 

.._fe, general, and comprebenfive exprefiidos; but the - Pa,iprsr8, fays Plutarch, increafe the cffeA of the 
terms in which it is convdycdwill he ehark^riftic and light and fplcndid parts of a picture by the neighbour- 
determinate, and often technical; they will frequently hood of dark tints and fhades. And Maximus Tyrius 
(how the ftate of the art, by markin|f‘thc fabdivifions obferves, that bright and vivid colours are always plea- 
and the (kill of the oliferver by judicious difrrimina- fant to the eye; but this pltafurc is alw-ays Icflencd if 
tion. When, added to thefe, the latter can refort for you omit to accompany them with fomewhat dark and 
ctwparlfon to any exigent fta'ndard of perfedion, bis gloomy. Thefe paffages icem to imply a knowledge 
praife may fairly- be adopted in its full extent, and re- of the nfe of cold and dark tints even where a bril- 
gard( -1 as evidenp upon the point in qnellion. lisincy of tone is required. The beft among the an- 

To apply thefe obfervatipns to painting, it is clear, cient paintersj however, feem to have preferred a chafte 
witli refped to the auoft'difficult, the tnoft fundamcn- and fober ftyle of colouring to the gaudineft apd 
tal, and the l^beft.ht rank mritfng the departments of ter of tlie later artifts. , , ' 

the art, yitprtffion, that the ancients Upon the whole, therefore, with rcfpeCl bd colour- 

were fi^^y'if<|wt<liKc‘mbdcriwl lind their expi-eflrions ing as employed upon fingle figures, as the ancients 
of praife iB«ft ’be.q|h»wed to imply au equal'dcgvec of were fully as competent to judge of excellent ,hereia 
abfolute fltill, with fimilar expn-lTions, if applied to the as tire rno-.lerns; .ns the expreflions of the ancient .con- 
great mafters of modern art. It is alfo clear that paint- noiffeurs are very warm in praife of the cot(i 4 ring of 
ing was extremely cultivated among the ancients, and many of their painters t as they appear iSfis to have 
that their good painters were more efteemed than ar- attended very much to the art of colouringy and, 
lifts ofequal merit in modern times; thatwhat we ftiould moreover, a.s probable evidence can be «S|tice4 that 
term genriemen artifts were frequent with them (apud they attended to miniature painting—.a ccmfi4ctable 
Ramanm quoque bonus mature huic arti eoiUigit) s and degree of merit may be allowed them in tlie ufe of 
lhat the expreffion of the ancient ctuinoiflcm s evince .the colours they polTefled. 
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Cln*aro-fcuro» or the art of pJacrog and proportion¬ 
ing light and lhade in fuch a manner as to produce a 
plealing effcA, independently of any other circnmftance 
conncfted with the pifture, has been commonly deem¬ 
ed a cbaratteriftic difference between the knowledge 
' of ancient and modem painters. On this fiibjeft the 
works of the ancients now remaining give little or no 
information j hence Sir Jofitua Reynolds obfertres, 
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exam}dt-s of this difBcult branch of the .Mt among 
remaining antiqnities j and indeed fttjm the P***®'^/die 
of the figures introduced in the generaUty of thefey^g^.,e„t 
ancient paintings, there ia little room to exped them, siul «to- 
But what makes it ftill more doubtful whether the dern. ^ 

ancients attained any degree of eminence in grouping . ’ ^ 

is, that among the many paintings of thefc great 
mafters enumerated by I’liuy, Lucian, or Pbiloli'ratns, 


“ that this, wliich makes fo confiderable a part of the . there is none af .^em mailed for this fpccies of excel, 
modern art, was to them totally unknown. If the lence.- to'^ver^it midl be coufeflTcd, may as 

_ At .r. _ _ 1- mx.. ..•a _ 


great painters had pofTcfTed this excellence, fome por¬ 
tion of it would have ii.fidlihly been diffufed, and have 
Ijecn difeovered, in the works of the inferior rank of 
artills which have come down to us, and which may 
be confidered as on the fame lank with the paintings 
that ornament our public gardens " But the accounts 
of the places where titefe p|f«rting8 have been found, 
make it evident that they woie thus ornamented at a 
very confidetabJe rxpence. The generality of them, 
coiifill; of finglc figures j fiime of them of two or three 
• figures, genendly relieved by an uniform ground ; and, 

■ 'except in a few inftances, evidently defigned as mere 
reliefs to a companmeiit, and anfwering, as near as 
niay be, the ftuccoed ornafnents in our modern rtrornsj 
,, nor do any of them fcom the works of artifts equal th 
'tlieiiTday to th'ofe at prefent employed on the painted 
cielings of private hotifes. 

The Abbe du Bos maintains, on the other hand^ 
that what Pliny and other ancient writers fay coucern- 
ing the claro-obfcuro alid the delightful difiribution 
of light and ihade, is altogether deeifivc t and that 
their writings arc full of fo many probbble eircomftan- 
cea, that it cannot be denied that the andents at leaft 
ecjualled the mull celebrated of the moderns in this 
part of the art. 

On the examination of the‘greater part of the paf- 
fages from antiquity, it is .evident that they may re¬ 
late to the light and fiiade of Angle figures^ without 
involving what is now called the feienee of. the 
•claro-ol.’fcuro. The [talTagc of Pliny, however, al¬ 
ready .quoted, and fcvcral others, go vcry^e*f to 
prove that this branch of painting was ui^¥rftnnd 
among the ancients. The dark, the light, sind- mex- 
Kotiut are evidently and accurately deferibed in that 
paflage. 

Equally ftroug is that expreffion in Quintilian : 
Zeuxh lumintim tmhrarumque rntiottm inveniffe tradiiur. 
This cannot well be otherwife ttanflated than by the 
feienee of light and lhade. 

That fome technical knowledge of the effeft pro¬ 
ducible by maffis of light and (hade was poflefied by 
the ancients, appears indubitable from the paflages ad¬ 
duced J to what extent it was carried cannot now be 
ofeertafned. In all probability they were much infe¬ 
rior in this refpcA to the moderns } otherwife, altlio' 
much feienee of this kind could hai-dly be expelled 
from the trifling performances that remain, much more 
would have occurred on the fubjefl, it would have 
been tnorq largely dwelt on, and more precifely ex- 
prefled ai^ong the obfervatione of ancient authors on 
the beft pUimtings of the ancient mafters. 

Neither is there fuflBcient evidence that the ancients 
were eminent in that important branch of the compo- 
fitioD of a pidure, which confills in difiributing the 
■figures and objeAs in groups or mafles. There are few 
V-OL. XIll. Fart II. 


well ftrife'from was^wf knowledge in the writer as of 
fltill in the anifl; w in a pidutre found in Ileiaita- 
iH'iim, whiclt reprqfenta'i» the education 

of Achilles, the figure of holding a child 

on his knees, together wftb*^|||M ,a woman behind 
him, form a very agrccaUe A vvork of the 

fame colleftion, painted in onexbloor on warble, eon- 
fifts of fivx figures groupedA’cry much after the mo¬ 
dern idea, if it were not that llvree of the heads aieat 
the fame height. It is extrewly pri'bablc, that this 
morfcl liad been the copy pf %''piiil-iire finitbed in the 
ptfvell tiroes of the art. But although if were proved 
that the. ancients did not attempt pooping their (»- 
gurq|^'it|jiih'fl uncertain wbctber.tbis miglit not arife 
froth thei!i%^|dl^ and perbsjM.excelleht talloisu the 
artW ^SiVifUir^^ enjoy t&e fallcll manner their 
painl^ figuresai-jllaiy enjoyed^thb afpedl of a ftaiue, 
they tboju-ipare Wery fitould be detatdied 

from !tl»li|. Wi(n*e jMiSlure, vvhieli pennitted 

them to give^feljir more relief, an J to retider 


.mme jwifture, which pennitted 
‘Itr wM^s more relief, an J to rwider 
-them more diftiiia t^ W eye of a dillant fpcflalov. 

We are not therefefe,, to conclude, that they were 
erttirely ignorant of grouping, the one hand } or 
that they declined the .execiiticn of it from want of 
(kill, on the 6ther,v.;,^deed it adVuaUy appears ti^havo 
been tecbuicslly atb%ed to by them, whatever miglit 
be their'conip»Rttfv4:''#xc<lltiiee in it 5 for '^pelks is 
exprefsly aflerted by Pliny to have been inferior to 
Melantiuut iq compofitiun (//e clifpifitiont) s and one of 
their paintdigs, n^'ntioned b^ the lame atillior, i.s laid 
to h»i^' 'ipb'ntMfled of«i,hundrcd figures ; but this un- 
wiridy nuntber mutt hav^ been offeufive, if they wt ic 
not groupiirfrith fome (Idll. 

prom tiie\ cf^qtc&ion between the fifler arts of 


poetrj', painting, and feulpture, and the admirable 
perfbrmaiiihii* of idjf.aneicnts in the other two depart- 
nicnts of the finq aits, it 4- t;eafonable to conclude 
that the ancient painters were hot'deficient in inven¬ 
tion. Many inttunces,' were it necelTary, might be 
colIeAcd ill fupport of tlieir we'K-founded claim to tiiis 
branch of the art; but it wiD b< |^|iScient to obferve, 
that as invention israthn' a nal^i^'endowment tiinn 
an acquired talent, and as-thctwcients univerfiilly li cm 
to be at lead cquitl so the nioderiis in the gifts of 
genius and good fenfe, we ^nnofi%^t q4l^it, on their 
part, an equality witb.our.wlvw..^^fiib'j&‘ij^i»tion is 
concerned. ' , 3 ^ 

Very nearly coimcftedwith the'lmijciS of iiiventlon 
is that of the eojtwmt ; by wliicli is meant an attention 
to probability with refpe^ to times, places, objcdls, 
peribns, and circumftances in the traiifaflioii repre- 
rented. 

The ancient paintings now remaining, fo far from 
exhibiting any proofs of attention to this important 
branch of thc^ art, are full of giols violations of pfo- 
4 H babiiity, 
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CwRjwri* btbilttyt and Teprefentatlont of impoICble conneAran. 

But wy Kttle "ftref# in to be laid on thcfe iaftancea ( 
^*dent' becauft they are evidently the performances of 
•nd Mo- artiits of no reputation ; fecondly, becaufe none of 
dem. them to ivhith this dbjedion can made are regular 
reprefentaticms of any perfon w tranfafUon ; and 
thirdly I becaufe, as they were (for the moft part) ma- 
nifeftly intended as ornaments to apartments, the tafte 
of the owner, and not of the am^^ald «f couife 
bt chieflji cunfulted. Nothihg, famlMptv can be more 
clear than that the anciehta retiufeed an attentioa to 
-probability in the works of their'aftiAs; and from the 
manner In whichjlhw^tmters esjarefa themfelves on 
the fttbjed (not:|LiBa^Tecofnttending the pradke 
of it as taking it we may reafouably con> 

elude, that their beA painters were ftddooi guilty of 
any gmfa vhdation of the epAume. Sint^^miUima 
vrrh was an apoplrthcgin;,^eneraUy known, and when 
known muA have been umverfally admitted. 

The principles of the coftnine arc well e&prcAed and 
illuAratcd by Horace in the firA lines of his Art of 
Poetry ; and Vitruvhis,ift». vu. olvT* 5 » feys* that no 
pictures can be approved of which have not a refem* 
blance to truth and VftHvire. Whether ancient 
paint#s put in pr^^, a^reater fha^yojk-goodfenfe 
wdth refpeff to tW than the ihbd^s, epnot 

now be .-.ccumtely determined ; tht advahtfigct feems 
to be in favour of tfaitibnner^t for, as we ftall have 
occaAoii more parttcularly ib'dbfefve afeerwards^ the 
moA celebrated of modern painters from RaphafflfjAn 
Sir Joihua Reynolds have been guilty of fuch fla^wrt 
breaches of probabiil^, as would appear aAoniAting to 
thofe who are not m the habit of expe^ng ibem. 

It has been doubted whether the ancients were ac> 
qnaidted with the fcience of perJ^Sivt: and if the re¬ 
mains of ancient painting wers^aUm'e to decide the 
quefeion, it muA be determined againA them : for the 
works of the ancient painters now^id poAeffion of the 
moderns aAord no proof of. dikanbon to the rules of 
perfpedivc equal to the perfommtKe of a umd^n Ajpi- 
paiiiter. The pifture of the diwirifiaie antong the Ifcr- 
ciilanean antiquities, and thc^ourth of the.prints whiqh 
lleliori has piibliAted and deferibed, tak^ from the 
paintings in the fepalcbre df the NaCbnii, are barely 
tolerable ; but the, other landfcapei (almoA the only 
remaining antique paintings which sdmA of pcrfpec- 
tivc) are grofsiy defedji^ in this partimilar ■, fo much 
fo indeed, that confidering tiie late'period when land- 
fcape-painting was introduced among the ancients, to¬ 
gether -n-ith mis mquifeA impcrfefUon in point of per- 
fpi ftivc of fuch ytt, extant, we cannot help fuf- 
pedling the infcfiwty'of the ancienta in this relpeft. 
In perfpedive, as io the chiaro.fcuro, had good prac¬ 
tice been common, fmne traces would, have been dif- 
covered in wmiks of their loweA artiAs. 

And .^^j&e i^dral knomkAjK of the principles, 
and fort# degifey «f attention to the pradltce, of per- 
fpedlive, cannot wdl be denied to the ancients. They 
were good mathematicians, they were excellent archi- 
tetls, and feme of them are celebrated for their fldll 
in Icene-painting. Geminits the Rliodian, contetnpo- 
lury with Cicero, was the author of an exprefs treatife 
on per{pe£five; and Eitclid, Hcliodcrrus, .LariAeus, 
Agathaneus, wrote alfo on the fiwne fuhjedt It ^ 
well known, beAdes, that the ancients pra 6 iifed the 
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art of painting in perfpeAive -on walls in the fame Compui-,^' 
way that it is now done by the moderns { and Pliay j/ 
{Nat. HiA. lib. xxxv. c. 4.),fay8, that one of tbe'^”^( 
walls of tlie theatre of Claudius Piilcher, reprefentingaii^ Mo* 
a roof covered with tiles, was AuiAied in fo maAerly dcm. 
a manner, that the rooks, binls of no fmall fagacity, 
taking it for a retd roof, attempted to light upon it- 
We are like wife told, that a dug was deceived to fuch 
« degree, by certain Aeps in a perfpedlivc of Dantos, 
that expedliug to find a free paAage, be nuide up ta. 
them in fuUTpeed, and daAied out his brains. But 
what is Afil more, Vitruvius tells us in exprefs ternui 
by whom and at what time this art was invented, dt 
was lirA praflifed by Agatharcus, a contemporary of 
.d^fchylus, in the theatre of Athena; and afterward 
reduced to certain principles, and treated as a fcience, 
by Anaxagoras and Democritus j.thus faring like other' 
arts which CxiAed in pradice before they appeared in 
theory. • 

Portrait-painting feems to have been a principal em> 
ployroent of the firll artiA whom the ancients have to 
boaA of, fince Alexander is laid to liave permitted no 
painter but Apelles, artd no fculptor buf Phidias to 
take his likeiicfs. Pliny particularizes foveral ioAan* 

CCS of Apelles as a portrait painter. 

In the drawing and colouring of fingle figures, to 
which the ancients paid peculiar attention, they mult 
be allowed to be equal, if not fuperior, to the mo¬ 
derns. That fpirit aud animation, cafe and dignity, 
were common to the performances of am-ient artiAs, the 
ancient Aatues and paintings AUl remaining moA evi¬ 
dently evince; and as they poAcAed, therefore, all the 
requifites to excel in portrait-painting, a branch of tlie 
art at all times much.in requeA among them, there la 
good reafon to infer, in favour of the ancients, at leaA 
an equality with the moderns iu this refpe^l. 

On the whole, all the-principal parts of the art, as. 
purityof derign,and beauty and expreffion in the forms, ^ 

were not only to be found in the ancient Aatues, but 
were squally the foundation of excellence in moderu 
painting; and hence we may conclude that their 
painters formed on the fame models, apd very ofken 
the fame men who excriled in fculpture, were not in¬ 
ferior-in thofe branches of the art. But with regard 
to the inferior parts, the allnrement of colouring, the 
ingenuity of the riaro-obfciiro, the fpleiidor of com- 
pufitiun, the art of grouping figuies, and the nice 
iandSng of the pencil, the moderns are Cuperior to 
thofe ancient painters who have moA deferved the no¬ 
tice of 'their contemporary writers. It is Hill to be 
obferved, however, that the jnogrefs of the art* 
among the ancients, from the principal parts to the 
mure fplendid, was fomewhat fimilar to that among 
the moderns; and as the painters of the 
were more immediately the objeBs of critieifff and 
delight to authors of genius, it is .impofiSible.at cl^ . 
diAance of time to mite any accurate com{iiarifoik. 
between the ancients and moderns in what may rke 
termed the decay of the art. Tins is part^N^rly the 
cafe with regard to colours, there being in Indent as. 
well as in modern rimes two epochs; thei^ compre¬ 
hending PolygnotuB and his immediate fulfeefiorts, and 
the other the painters both of Greece and Hoase dter 
the art began to decay. The culourii^ bf Polygno- 
tus was Imrd, and his manner bad fomethiBg of wild- 
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nd*; bnit hn defira wat in the h^eft ftyk of per* 
fedion. la the Tucceeding agei the colouring wee 
more reried, more brilliMt, more harmonioust end the 
handling more agreeable ( bat the defign wae left ele* 
gent and exa£l. And the true connoiffeure contimi«i 
to prefer the worka of the ancient fdioid, in the fame 
manner that the beft writere in onr timee prefer the 
worke of the Roman and Venetian maftera to tie 
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more brilliant pifturea of thearfueeettim*, fremiiJk 
ftateaient of fi&s it it abundantip evidcotv dM I 
the ancient authors we can form fome corapai^n Im- 
tween the beft mcient and ngndem Minteni i» 
things wUch are moft excdknt in ute art | while ht 
the wfevior |Merts. from the filence of authort. ^ tte 
lofe of paintingtii we have no grounde upon wfaicK th 
M^jprtately made. * 




PART I. Principles of the Aar, and the Order Artift’a Stowes. 


W l have joined thefe together, becaufe they are 
like caufe and effeft t and comprehend both on 
what parts in the execution of the turt the painter is 
to empby his chief attention, and alfo the manner in 
which he is to employ it. We fliall not therefore be 
coi^ned to the dry and abftra^l, and as it were unem-. 
buihcd principles, but conned! them with the ufeful 
and agreeable branches of jhe art, in that order in 
which it appears to us they ftould be iludied. 

~ Sect I. 0/Jtnatmy^ 

To a/k if the ftudy of anatomy is requifite to a 
painter, is the fame thing as to aft; if, in order to learn 
any fcience* a man miift lirll make himfelf acquainted 
with the principles of it. It would be an ufeiefs waftc 
of time to cite, in Confirmation of this truth, the au* 
thoritics of the ancient mailers, and the moil celebrated 
fchools. A man, who is unacqualuted with the form 
and eonllrudlion of the feveral bones which fopport and 
govern the human frame, and dues not know in what 
manner the mufcles moving thefe bones are fixed to 
them, can make nothing of what appears of them thro' 
the integumeirts with which, they are covered; and 
which appmraace ht, however, the nobkll abje& of the 
pencil It is impofllbk for a paintcr'to copy faithfully 
what he fees, unlefs he tlioi-oughly undedland it. I.iet 
him employ ever £o much time and iludy in the at¬ 
tempt, it cannot but be attended with many and great 
Biiftakcs: juft as it mull happen to a man, who under, 
takes to copy fomething in a language which he docs 
not underftand ; or to traiillate into his own, what has 
been written in another, upon a fubjedl with which he 
is not acquainted. 

It feldom happens, that nothing more is required 
of a painter than to copy exactly an objed which he 
has before-him. In ftill and very languid attitudes, in 
which every member is to appear motionlefs and dead, 
a living model may, no doubt, yield for a long time a 
faithfid image, and prove an ufeful pattern to him. 
But in regard to gefturuaany way fudden, nuitions any 
way violent, or thofe momentary attitudes which it is 
more frequently the painter’s bnfinefs to exprefs, the 
cafe is quite different. In thefe a living modd can hold . 
but an inilant or two; it ibon grows languid, and fettles 
into a fixed attitude, which is produced by an inilan- 
taneous omicourfe of the animal fpirits. Is, therefore, 
a painter'.pdETels not fo thoroughly all the principles 
of anatomy, as to be at all times able to have imme¬ 
diate rcoouric to them ; if he know not the various 
manners in which the feveral parts of the human body 
play, according to their various pofitions; living mo¬ 
dels, far from proving an ufeful pattern to him, will 


rather tend tokad bimaftnB fewjyPl y him lofe fight 
of truth and nMare, by ea^p|Ki|piw very reverie of . 
what » requiiied, or at kaft'|w|HR|g it i» a very fiiiut. 
and in^erfcA qmnner. In Kving m^ls, we often be¬ 
hold thofe parts flow,which,fi>o«w% very quick; thofe 
cold and torpid, wMdh ihw^ Kajik the gm^teil (hare 
of life aud fpirt in them. ' 

liar is k, as fomS may be. ipt to imagine, raeroly 
to reprefent hthktic and vigmbui bodies, Tn which the 
parts are moft bold' and d^cihined, that anatomy 
is re^uif^t it fhouJd be tp repixffent per- 

fisM' of ftill. vpioft ddicate filate'and conditioq, even 
wuqm aaiil%1ii8ilhs.n, ■wbofe'qiapbtirs^sa't fmootheftand 
ratHMcA, t^^ugh ihe parts'*l&4^.*li^wn by it are not 
to be;;firangly expivffed in fitih’^jedls; juft as logic 
is <;quh% tMd^ lib poH/hed iufinuatiuns 

of 'Bte jslUgh ftrguments of the phi* 

lufndter. 

“But k is needlefs to‘%end much time in proving, 
that a paiolcr flmald be acquaintfd with anatomy; or 
in ftowiitjh haw Far bis at^wanmance with k (hould 
extend. Tor inftance^ k is unneceflary fur him to 
enter into the. d^rvi^ fyftems of the nerves, blood- 
veflcls, bowels,' wad sibe like; parts which arc re¬ 
moved from tful.^bt; laid which therefore may be 
idk to the iurgsigB/a|d the phyfician, as being a 
guide in the ci^rmhilbTdf 'the former and in the pre- 
teriptiotiB of^libe It is enough for the painter, 

to be aeqttaitttcd''Witb.1i|he flceleton ; in other words, 
with the figure and otmqcdion of the bones, which 
are, in a m|tiner, the pi]|srs and props of the human 
body; the origin, progre|i,'find ftiape, of the mufcles, 
which cover thefe bones; as alfo the different degrees 
in which natme has clothed the mufcles with fat, 
for this fubteifi^i Jies thktber apon them in fomc 
places than in othefi. Above all, he fhould know 
in what manner the mafeks effeA the various mo¬ 
tions andgeftures of tier body. A mulck is compofed 
of two tendinous and flender called the W, 

the other the /«/, both tcrmiijWi^iU the bones; and 
of an intermediate part, cafted the The action 

of a mufek confifts in an ext'rsiQLrdiiiai^ fwelling of 
this intermediate part, whik tl^ IMTl|iq|ins at reft, 
fo as to britq? the fill^^nearcv^the RjiiAi ihd confe- 
quently the part, to whieb the the mufcle is 

fixed, nearer to that part into vriueb the head is in- 
ferted. 

There are many motiona to effed which feveral of 
the mufeks (for this re^on called eo-optrating mvfelet) 
muft fweli and operate together, whik thofe calculated 
to effed a contrary motion (and therefore called mtfo* 
geni/l mufilu) sqqiear foft and flaccid. Thus, for ex* 
ampk, the bioept and •h< brachiaeui fnternus labour 
4 H 2 when 
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AaMnmy. when the *rra »to be bent, and become niore promi- 

. nent than ufual} while the geraelluo, the bracbisent 

extcrnuH, and the ancanteus, whofe office in to extend 
the arm, continue, as it were, flat and idle,^ The 
fame happen*) refpe£tively in all the other motions of 
the body. When the autagonifl: mufcles of any part 
operate at one and the fame time, fuch pait becomes 
fljjid and motionlefs. This adiun of the mufcle is 
called trmie. , 

Michael Angelo intend^ to give the pubKc a 
complete treatifc upon this fubjed; and it is no 
fmall misfortune,jtf^?h*1»ever accoinpliflied fo ufelul 
a drfign. This Witt maO, liaviug obferved, as we 
are told m his Condivi, that Albert Durer was 

deficient on the fubjSft, as treating only of the various 
meafures and form* of bodies, without faying a word 
of their attitudes and gtHures, though things of much 
greatrr impottance, icfolved to cumpofe a theory, 
founded upon his long practice, for the fervice of all 
future painters and Aatuaries. And, certainly, no 
one couM he better qualified to give anatomical pie. 
cepts for that purpofe, than he who, in competiiioii 
with Da Vinci, deligned that fiimons cartoon of na¬ 
ked bodies, which was flodied by Raphttl himfelf, 
and afterwaids obtained the approbs^n of the Va¬ 
tican, the greateft fchool of the art we are now treat- 
ing of. 

The want of Michael Angdo's precepts may, In 
fome meafurc, be fupplied by other books written on 
the fame fulijed by Moro, Cefio, wd Tortebat; 
lattly by Boncherdun, one of tbe moil famous (latu- 
aiics in France. But nothing can be of equal fervice 
to a young painter, with the lefluns of fomc able diffiic- 
tor; under whom, in a few months, he may make 
himftlf mafter of every branch of which he 

need to be acquainted witii. A'Courfe of ofteolugy is 
of no great length ( and of the infinite number of 
tnulelrs difeovered by curious myologills, there are not 
above 8 d or 90, with which nature fenfibly operates 
all thofe motions which he can aanr haye occafion to 
imitate or esprefs. Thele, indeed, -he Ihoiild clofely 
ftudy, thefe he (hould caref^idly (lore up in his memory, 
fo as never to be at tbe Uaft lofs for tbqpr proper figure, 
fituation, office, and motion. 

But there is another thing, befidei the diflefiion of 
dead bodies, by which a young jointer may jprofit 
gitatly ; and that is anawsmical calls. Of thefe we 
ha.'e iiumbeis by fcvcral authors ; mj, fome which 
pals under the name of Bunnarron himfelf. But there 
o one ill whiih, above all the rett, the parts are moil 
dillinctly and lively expreflld. This ts tlic pttfor. 
niance of Hercules Lclli, who Itas perhaps gone 
g, eater lengths in this kind of iludy than any other 
mailer. We have, befidtt. by the fame able hand, 
fome catts sjf p*rtk:ul»r parts ^ the human body, fo 
curioiillyeoloared for the ufe W young painters, as to 
reprefent thefe "parts exadlly as they appear on re¬ 
moving the integuments; and thus, by the difference 
in their colour as well as configuration, render the 
tendinous and the flilhy pans, the belly and the ex- 
tremitics, of every mnfcle furprifingly diftiiidt; at the 
fame time that, by the various diredion of the fibres, 
the motion and play of thtfc mufcles become very 
obvious { a work of the greateft ufe, and never <*nough 
to be commended! Perhaps, indeed, it would be an 
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improvement, to give the mufcles vaiious tints; thofe Ai atomyr 
mufcles efpecially which the pupil might be apt to " V’™"'*, 
mitlake for others. For example, though the inaftoi- 
des, the deltoides, the fartoiius, the fafeia lata, the ' 
gafteiociieiiiii, are, of themfelves, fuffieiently diflin- 
guKhable, it is not fo with 1 egard to the mufcles of 
the aim and of the back, the right mufcles of the 
belly, and fomc others, which, either on account of 
the many parts into which they branch, or of their 
being iuterwbven one with another, do not fo clearly 
qiid fairly prefent themfelves to the eye. But let the 
caufe of confufion to young beginners be what it will, 
it may be effedlually removed, by giving, as already 
hinted,^ different colours to the different mufcles, and 
illumining anatomical figurts; in tbe fame manner that 
maps are coloured, in Older to enable us readily to di- 
ftinguifh the feveral provinces of every kingdom, antb 
the feveral dominions of cveiy prince. 

The better to nndcrftand the general effcA, and j 
remember the number, fituatioii, and play of the 
mufilo, it will be proper to compare, now and then, 
the anatomic >1 cafts,’and even the wd body itfelf, 
with the living body fevered with its fstt and Ain ; 
and above all things, with the Greek ftatucs flill in 
being. It was the pectiliar liappinefs of the Greeks, 
to be able to charadleri/.c and txprefs the feveud part# 
of the human body much better than we can pretend 
to do; and this, on account of their particular appli¬ 
cation^ to the fludy of naked figuus, efpecially the 
fine living outs which they had continually before 
tbeir eyes. ^ It Is well known, that the iniifclts moft 
uftd are likewife the inoft protuberant and confpi- 
ciious } fuch us, ill thofe who dame much, the muf- 
clfs of the legs ; and in boatmen, the mufcles of'the 
back and arms. But the bodies of the Grecian youth, 
by means of their coufUint exertion of them in all th® 
gymnafttc fports, were fo*thorouglily exerctfed, as to ■. 
fupply the flatuary with much more ptrfcft models 
than ours can pretend to be. 

There arc a great many exercifes, which a young 
painter ffiould go through while engaged in the ftudy 
of anatomy, in order to make bimfett more thoroughly 
matter of that fcience. For example 5 The thighs of 
any figure, a Laocoon for inttance, being giMii, he 
(hould add to them Ic^s fuitaUie to that ftale in which 
the mufcles of the thighs aie icpufcnltd, that is, the 
mufcles which feive to bend and extend the kgs, and 
to ttfedluate in tlum fuch a prtciic pufitlon and no 
other. To the fimple contour of an anatumc, or a 
ftatue, he fhould add the paits in-hidcd by it, and 
give it a fyftem of mufcles confoimablc to tlie <iuality 
of that particular contour; for tveiy contour denotes 
fome one certain attitude, motion, exertion, and no 
other. Exercifes of this kind would foon efttiblifii 
him in the mud fundamental principles of paintiiigy 
efpecially if he had an opportunity of comparing ms 
drawings with the ftatue or call from which the parts 
given him to work upon were taken, and thereby di& 
coveting and correfting his milhdtes. This nMthod is 
very like that tiled by thofe who teach tbe Latin 
tongue j when, having given their fchol^ a paffage 
of l-ivy or Caefar already tranflated into tfeir mother- 
tongue, to tranflate back into Latiu, they make them 
compare their woik with the oilginal text. 
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Srct. II. Of PerfpeSlvu 

The ftudy of perfpe^ve fliould go hand in hand 
with tliat of anatomy, as wot Itfs iuudaroewtal and 
uccelTary. In fait, the cowtonr of an (Aject drawn 
upon paper or canvas, reprefents nothing more than 
fuch an interfeilioa of the vifual rays tent from the 
extremities of it to the eye, as would arife on a glafs 
put in tite place of the paper or canvas. Now, the 
lituation of an ohjeit at tlic other fide of a glafs being 
given, the delineation of it on the glafs itfelf depend^ 
entirely on the lituation of the eye on this fide of the 
glafs; that is to fay, on the rules of perfpedive: a 
fcience which, contrary to the opinion of moll people, 
extends much farther than the painting of feenes, 
doors, and what generally goes under the name of 
quddralura. Perfpedlive, according to that great 
matter da Vinci, is to be conlldered as the reins and 
rudder of painting. It teaches in what proportion 
the parts fly from, and leffen upon, the eye } how fi¬ 
gures arc to be marlhallcd upon a plain furface, and 
fore-lhorteoed,. It contains,'ip'Ihort, the w’hole ra- 
tioitple of dt:%n. 

Such are the terms which the matters beft ground¬ 
ed in their profeillon have' employed to 'define and 
commend perfpeftivefo far were they from calling 
it a filladous art, and an inftdioiu guide i as fonic 
amqngtt the moderns have not blnlhed to do, infi^iog 
that it is to be followed nd longer than it .keeps .the 
high road, or leads by eafy'and plcafant paths* But 
thefe writers phiinly (how, that they arc equally ig¬ 
norant of the nature of perfpedlive, which, founded as 
it Is on geometrical principles, cw» never If ad its vo¬ 
taries aftray : and of the nature of their art, which, 
without tlic afliftance of perfpetUve, cannot, in rigour, 
expedt to. make any progrefsi nay, not fo much as 
to delineate s timplc contour. 

'When a painter has formed a ferae in his mutd, 
and fuppofed, as it is cuttomary, that the capital‘fi¬ 
gures of this fcenc lie'clufe, or almott clofe, to the back 
of his canvas, he is, in the next place, to fix apod fome 
point on this fide of the canvas, from which he would 
choofe his piece Ihould be feen. But ia choofing this 
point, which is called the />oia/ of fght, regard mould 
be had to its iituatloa to the right or left of the middle 
of the canvas; but, above all things, to its diftance 
and its height with refpeS to the lower edge of the 
canvas { which edge is called the bjfe Itnet and is pa¬ 
rallel with the horizontal line that jpafies through the 
eye. For by afluming the point of fight, and confe- 
quently the horizontal line, too low, the planes upon 
which tlic figures ftand will appear a great deal too 
tt^jdlow j as, by affuming it too high, they wdll appear 
.too ftflitp, fo as to render the piece far lefs light and 
airy , than it ought to be. In like manner, if the point 
offight is taken at too great a dittance from the can^- 
tasi the figures will not admit of degradation enough 
to be feen with fuffident diftinftnefs ; and if taken too 
nrar il^' thc degradation will be too quick and precipi¬ 
tate to agreeable effect. Thus, then, it ap¬ 

pears,' thjftt no fmall attention is requifitc in the choice 
of this point* 

When a pi 61 ure is to. be placed on high, the point 
•f fight fhould be alTumed low, and niitt verfa ; to or¬ 


der that the horizontal line of the piSure^y be, aa I^rfpec- 
near as poffible, in the fame horrruntal phtiK-wiith that 
of the fped.ttor} for this diipofitiou has an amazifi^ 

When a pidure is to be placed very hig^. ai^ 
amungibrnany others, that of the rurificatipn by 
lo Veronefe, engraved by le Fevre, it will be proper 
to afliime. the point of fight fo low, that it may He 
quite under the pidiire, ho part of whufe ground is, lor 
tlut c^e^ to be riiij^let for, were the point of fight to 
be taloBn.ahovraahc pidture, die hprizuiital ground 
of it would appear fiopin^ 50 the eyf, and both fi¬ 
gures and buildiuga as read| to |UflBble head foremofi. 

It is true, indeed, that thePj^ii§N||^i any neceflity 
for fuch extragfda^8ry ^xa< 9 ^H^ j|^ay > 4 hat, uniefs in 
fome particidar cafes, the bad better be 

rather high than low: tlie reafpW^wliich is, that, as 
we are more accuftoitied to biludd people on the fame 
plane with ourfelves, .than either higher or low'cr, the 
figures of a piece mull flrike us mutt when'Handing 
on a plane nearly levelwifli that upon which we our- 
fclves ttund. To tliis it may be added, tliat by pla¬ 
cing the eyelow, and gte-Uy Ihortening the plane, the 
beds of the Lack figures wiu feem to hear agaiuil the 
heads of'jhc forei^^, fo as to rtoder the djUiuicc 
between '^ej^^ar tefs pcitceptible titan otherwilc it 

The point of being fixed, i^on according to 
the lituation in whioli the picture is to be placed, the 
point oi'dfft^ce is next to be determined. In doing 
this,,a'painter ttiqiild carefully attend to three things; 
fililttv that the fpel^kisbt^^ay be .able to take in, at one 

i fiance, the whole and eVery part of the compofitiou ; 
toondiy, that he may fee it dittimfily ; and, thirdly, 
that, the'drgradation of the figures and other oLjetis 
of the pitture be fulBciently fenfibie. It would take 
up too mueb^ttte;to lay down certain and prccife 
rules for dotii'g all- conlidering the great varie¬ 
ty in the fixes and lluipes of piftiires j for which rca- 
fon we mutt leave a great deal to the diferetiou of the 
pakter. 

Btit i^ette^s a ^int'ftill remaining, which will not 
admit of the'leatt latiatoe. This is, the delineation of 
the pidlunf^^when once the point of fight has been fix¬ 
ed upon. figures of a piduve arc to be cunfider- 
cd as fo many colunms WeClid oft different fpots of 
the fame plane |,And the painter mutt not fliink of dc- 
liguing any thing, till he has laid down, in pcrfpec- 
tive, w thdfe columns wifibh are to enter his cumpo- 
fition, ja-itb the inoft fcrnpuluns exadtnrfs. By pro¬ 
ceeding in this manner, Im may not only bi fure of 
not committing any miftakc in^rhe diminution of his 
figures according to thew diiTerent dittances, but may 
flatter himfelf with the thoughts of treading in the 
fteps of the greatett mutters. It is to the punttual ob- 
fervance oi thefe laws,that we are to.attC^ute the grand 
eifed of fome paintiigs by ^araavto itod ^ 
fo carclefs in otber^fi^m f Wbefrat 'i^igle fouk 
againtt them is often lufiEicient, entirely to Ipoil the 
works of a Guido, in fpite of the fublimity and beauty 
of bis fuperior ftyle. 

Now, as the demonftration of the roles of perfpec- 
tive depends on the dodrine of proportions, on .the 
properties of fitnilar triangles, and on the inteifetlioii . 
of planes, it will be proper to put ra abridgement of. 

Euclid into the hands of the young punter, that he 

may 
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Mye** may nniferftand tliefr rulei fundamentally, and not 
fland confined to a blind praftice of them } but, then, 
™ ■' thereMnothinginthwauthorrelativeltethcart'ofpaint- 
iag, nduch may not be caiily acquired in a few months. 
For, as it would be of no ufe to a jointer to launch 
out into the anatomical depths of a Monro or an 
binus, it would be equally jtt^rfluons to perplex him* 
fidf with the intricacuM or the higher geometry 
with a Taylor, ^who has hait^l^pl^f^lp* * 1 ^ 
rich pTofoundnefs, w 4 ic|^,^i||p'caoiiibt h^ thhtkitig 
does a great deal thore-SRodbur to a mathemati- 
<iau, than it cai|^|^t%ing advantage to a fiaipfe 

But tfaoTtgh^^a lmife ^itengee time were rrquifite to 
become a perFedp||^|f perfpddlive, a painter, fure- 
ly, ought not '^Wtudge it; as no time can be too 
long to acquire .that knowledge, without which Jhe 
cannot' poflibly pxpeft to fucceed. Nay, we may 
boldly affirm; that the fhorteft road in evciy art is 
that which'leads through theory to.praAicc. From 
theory arifes that gnmt" facility, by means of. wijich 
a man advances the^uicker, in proportion^, as he is 
furer of not takii^ a wrong ftq»; whilll t^o% who 
are not groundetOa the rcicnce,.'^bour orffib^rpc- 
tual doubt i olffiged^ 1(8. a certain autli|g.dd|ne%s it» to 
feel out their way’^f^ S pencil, juft ns the 
their flicks, feel fbr thie" ftreeta^d’'tuniipgi,^ wth 
which they are not acquainted, • ^ 

As pratiice, therefore, ought hi every fbtng jto be ^ 
built upon principle, the ftudy.of ,^tics, as fapsait' 
isreqaifite to determine the^tgif^ in wfiich oi^e^ 
are to be iltuminated or fliad^d, ffiould proceed hand 
in hand with that of'pcrfpe®ve; And this, iitordcr 
that the lhades, caft by. figures upon tltc planes on 
which they Hand, mif ftill prowrly, and be'neither 
too ftrongnor too light; in ^bat tbofe moft 

beautiful effeds of .the chiaroTfeuro may roii no rifk 
of ever receiving the lie from trqth, which fooner or 
later difeovers itfelf to every eye. 

Sect. III. Of ^ymmiitry*' . 

The ftudy of fymmetry, it is obvious, Ihould im- 
mediately follow i,hat of anatomy} for. it would avail 
08 Httle to be acquainted with the different parts qf the 
human body, and their feveral offices, wereVe at the 
fame time ignorant of the order and proportion of 
thofe parts in regard to the whole in general, and to 
each other in particular., TJi* Greek itatuarids dillin- 
guifhed themfelves gbove all others, as much by the 
jnll fymmetry of their members, as by their Ikill in 
anatomy ; but Polyclwes furpaffed them all by a ft.ttue, 
tiat. mjl called the Rule, front ^ accurate 

lib SMUv. pattern, other artitU meafnres |ur every part 

*• *• of the humair body,?"jTheft; aricafures, to fay nothing 
of the boola w|fieE tieat protJj^S^y of them, may now 
be derived'!?^ tl>e..ik b<dro of ,B^Wdcrc, the Lao- 
coon, the Vl^tlt^Riledfcis, ■’tire Faunus, and partl- 
culariy the Ahtinbus, vritich 1 ^ was the rule of the 
learned Pouffin. 

It is rile general tqiinion of painters, that the‘an- 
cients were not as happy in reprefenting the bodies of 
children, as they arc allowed to have been in repre¬ 
fenring ^ofe of women and men } efpeuially tbofe of 
their gods i m. wbich they excelled to fuch a degree. 
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that with thefe gods were often worihipped the attlftsSymmctrff 
who had carved them. Yet the Vewi* of Gnidus by 
Praxiteles was not more famous than her Cupid, on 
whole account aloiie p«ople ftocked to Tbefpix §.. To t ca. !m 
ebitdren, lay they, the ancients knew not how to im>Krrm,<A 
part that foftnefs and efteminaey which Flammingo/^''* 
has fince contrived to give them, by reprefenting their 
cheeks, hands, and feet, fwellcd, their beads large, > 1 /,,. Vw. 
nnilwith fcarce any belly, But (uch critics fitem taAjf lib. 
forget; that thefe fivft (ketches of nature very feldoia’°‘^ti.c.jj 
come in the painter’s way, and that this puny and de¬ 
licate ftate has not in its form even the Icaft glimmer¬ 
ing of perfeflion. The ancients never undertook to 
reprefent children leis than four or five years old f SK' 
which age the foperiuous humours of the body be¬ 
ing in lome meafure digeftxrd, their members be¬ 
gin to nflumc fuch a contour and proportion as may 
wrveto point out what they are afterwards likely to 
bt.^ This obfervatiun is Confirmed by the children ‘ - 
which we meet with in ancientbaifu.reKevos and paint¬ 
ings: fur they are all doing ode thing .^.another) like ^ 

thofe moft bcitutiful little Cupids in a pidure at Ve¬ 
nice, who are playing wkh the arms of Mara, and lift¬ 
ing up the ponderous fword of that Deity ; or that 
little urchin in the Danae ^ 'Caracci, who empties a 
quiver of hs arrows In ordireto fiU it with the golden 
ifaower Now, what can be. a greater blunder in point 
of coliume, than to attribute a^lions, which require 
foinc degree of fti-eiigth and jui^^ent, to infancy, to 
that raw and tender age fo totally unable to govern, 
and fupport itfelf , 

.Let a young painter confider the Greek ftatues ever 
fo qften, qf whatevw chara^er or age they may be rie*. 
preiented, it is ii^offible hr fhou 1 d<cver confider them 
without difeovermg new beauties in them. It is there¬ 
fore impolfible he Ihould copy them tod often, accor¬ 
ding tp that judicious motto placed by Maratti on his , 
orint called Yir fchooL This truth was arknowlei^'d 
by . Rubens himftlf; for though, like imebred, as he 
was. In the foggy clftnate of the Low Countries, he 
generafty painted from tlie life ; in fome of his works 
he co’pict)i the ancients; nay, be wrote a treatiie on the 
cxcclfency of the ancient ftatnes, and on the duty of a v 
painter to ftudy and imitate them. As to the fatirical 
print, or rather pafquinade, of the great Titian, in 
which he has reprefented a parcel of young monkeys 
aping the group of Laocoon and his fons; he intend¬ 
ed nothing more by it than to lafh the dulnefs and po¬ 
verty of thofe artilis, wbo caqnot fa much as draw a 
figure without having a ttatue before them as a mo¬ 
del., . 

In fa£l, reafon requires, that an artift (hould be fo 
much mafter of his art, as feldom to ftand in need of 
a pattern. To what other purpofc is he to 
toil from his infancy, and fpeud fo many diiys and-^ ' ' 
nights in ftudying and ct^ying the bell models ; dfoei. 
eially the fiireft faces of antiquity, which we are . ' 

poffeffed of; fuch as the two Niubes, mother and ' 
daughter; the Ariadne, the Alexander, t^^yonug 
Nero, the Silenus, the Nile: and likewise ^ fineft 
figures; for inttance, the Apollo, tl« Gladiator, the 
Venus, and others; all which (as was fai^ifi^%etro 
Fefta), lie'fhould have, as it were, perfeft^ by heart I 
With a ftock of excellencies like thefe, titaftnred up in 
his memory, he may one day hope to produce fome- 
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thntg of Ilia oaMi-without a (no 4 t;l( Conn a right judge* 
meat of thofe natural brautiea vdiich fall in his way t 
and, when occalion offers, avail hitnfelf prc^rly of 
them. 

It is very injudicious to fend hoys to kn academy to 
draw after naked figures, before they have tmhib^ a 
proper telifii for beautifiil proportions, and have beep 
well-grounded in the true princ4>le8 of fymiBetry. 
They (hould firft. learn, hy ftudying the precious re¬ 
mains of antiquity, to improve Upon Iffe; and difcem 
where a natural figure is faulty though fttfihefs in the 
members, or clumfiners in the trunk, or in any other 
reCped ; fo as to be aide to correct the faulty part, 
and.reduce it to. its proper bounds. Painting, in this 
branch, is, like medicine, the art of taking away apd 
adding. 

It muft not, however, be fUffembled, that the me¬ 
thods hitherto laid down are attended with feme dan* 
gcr; for by too ilavilh an attention to ftatucs, the 
young painter’ may cOntraA a hard and dry maimer ^ 
and by ttudying anatomies too fervilcly, * habit of ve- 
prefentingjivrog bodies ns ftrippedof thcar' ikin : for, 
after all, there is nothing but what is natural, that, 
beildes a deriatn peculiar grace and livelineft^ .poffelTes 
that fimpUcity, eafe^ and fiaAuef^. which is^ut to be 
cxpcflcd in the works of art, or efe in tbofe'of nature 
when deprived of life. Poufltn hlfiffelf has now '■ wid 
then given into one of tfaefe extremes, and Michlel 
Angdo very often into the othf^; but from 'this 
we can only infer, that even tlie greateft-' ttmn ai« 
not infallible. It is, in fhort, to be confidered as^ 
one infiance, among a tbou&nd, of the ill ufe Ihcife 
are wmnt to make of the heft things, Urho doubt know 
how to temper and qualify them pre||er]y'with their 
contraries- 

Blit no fuch danger can arife to z young painter 
from confining himfelf for a'long time to merd defign, 
ib as not to^mttempt colouring tiH he has made him- 
felf matter of tlmt branch, if, according to a grettt 
matter *, cittoursun .painting are in regard to the e,^ 
what numbers in poetry are in regard to the Can, fo 
many charms to s^ure and captivate lliat fenfe; may 
wc not affirm, that defign is in the fame art what pro¬ 
priety of language is in writing, anda Jiift utterance 
of founds in muCc ? Whatever ftime people may think, 
a pifture defigned according to the rules of petfpedive 
and the principles of anatomy, will ever be held in 
higher citcem by good judges, than a pidurc ill de- 
figned, let it be ev^ to well coloured. Hannibal 
Caracci fet fo great a value upon the art of con* 
«our, that, according to foroe exprefiions of his which 
have reached us', he confidcred almoft every thing elfi: 
as nothing in comparlfon with k. And this his j^ge- 
saeiit may he juftified, by confidering, that nature, 
thoui^ file forms men of various colours and complec- 
tipttsf never opetates in the motions contrary to the 
toeduinical principles of anatomy, nor, in exhibiting 
thefe motions to the eye, againft the geometriiral laws 
ef pcr^e&ive: a plain proof, that, in point of defign, 
no milUike is to be deemed trifling. Hence we tire en¬ 
abled ito feel all the weight of thofe words in which 
Micha^ Xngek, after he confidcred a pi^rc drawn 
J>y a prince of the Venetian fcbool, adArfled Vafari: 
a* What a pky it is,” faid he, “ that this roan did not 
fet out by ftudying defign 1 ” As the energy of nature 
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Ihines moft in the fmalleft fnl^c<tts, fo. -bf behsdn^ 

altt Ihines moft in J|roitating tltem. 'i* 

, Sbct. IV. ^ Irnitathm^ ( 

W'Ml;** you .<rtnfider ari at, die imkat tun tiff luttuhe 
(fays Mei^), it is nut. ib be i^erftood that nature^’ 
which i8||s.j.,pbj^'^=!jjB)ore than art which, 




offhrs fome viewh 

ttinam in^fca. 



I .but, on the 
a,pty qf form* 
«rc, in her 
Dta. Art, la- 
[s, renders pet¬ 
es scvery thing i» 
■'s the diffi-Tcnt 
ly individual into- 
in 


in)fi,i^«a-it. *- 
of Which the 

as in the inftance ‘of the’ cl|iO'i 
other hand, in ev^ ’ 
imitation may even (” 
produdlions, is fi-ihjeSi tb'i 
bouriag on pafiive and pbedien 
fcfll the objedls of its oreatioa, i 
natufe the moft eaceUent, .and co 
parts sod the dllFcrcnt beauties ,of i 
one whole. It is feldom that find in the Csiiie 
man ^rcatnefs of foul and the di# pro|>ortl6nB of bo* 
dy, vigour, fapplenefs, firmnefss sod joined to¬ 

gether. Art eonftautly rcprefe<wl'whist is rarely or 
never met human reifularity in 

the odnini^ jgr|n^ur‘in the fofnni^ .grace in the atti- 
tqdei^ bei^ylaN^.iOdtnibers^for^ jn ^e breaft, agi- 
limbs, .a^rei^ iii franknefs in the 

forenead, fpirit in J|M'#ye8| affability over the 
whole coiuntenimcw an ii^tt give force and ex- 
.prslfi^-"td all p^jl^f lus fUbjeft, let him vary 
thiii' iotce apd exf^gM^. IM 4iffercRt circumttances 
make-it nocellary, 'and will foen perceive that art 
may furpafs nature^ But although this be granted, 
the attift is ^ to imagine that art is oSualfy arrived 
at this fiiprc^ degree of perftsdljon, and can proceed 
oo ferther. The mo^ns, feem'never to have percei¬ 
ved the traift by the ancient Gracks; for, 

fince the wvivfflof pwting, the true and the agree- 
abi^i inftcad of the beautified, have been the objc£ls 
of cultivation. Still, however, imitation is the firft 
part of the li^ of< piihittng, though not the moft ex¬ 
cellent Or Mifttifin. v-lt is a neceffary ftep in the 
pi'ogrcfs which leads forward to greater pcrfedlion. 

, A painter ought attentively to confider, compare 
together, asdVraigh in the'balance of reafon and truth, 
all the diff^nt Ij^lw of tin* great matters; but he 
ought likewile caKfutly to .guard againft too great a 
fondnefs for any one of them in particular that he 
may thiiilt proper to adopt) otberwi(e, to ufe the ex- 
preflion of a firft-rate matter*, inftead of the child,ap, 
he would become the grand chwl of nature. eaMug* 

Befides, his imitation wa& be iffgperals, and not of 
particulars. Whatever a. iyoung palfiteriB natural dif- 
'pofition may be, 'whether>|lf|a^ih<^d]y ^d freely like 
Tintorct and BeUbensyorto latoW |ua Works like Ti¬ 
tian or Da Vinci, -let jbim fidlowlt. '^Kpl^ind of imi¬ 
tation is very comeqi^idAle. It ia Dante;, 

at the fame time that he careihIt|fii|u«lideo/ad«ptiQg the 
patticular expreftionii of Virgil, en^voatea to leise 
his bold and ft«e manner, and at .^laft caught &om him 
that elegance of Ryle whiph has done him fo much 
honour. 

As to the reft, nothing fiiould binder an able mafter 
from making ufe nosy and then of any antique, ^tr- 
even modern figure, which he may find (us account in ' 
employing. Sanzio, in a A Paul at Li^ra, fcrupledf 

. «ot 
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Imi ation. 'not to avail himfelf of an ancient facrlfice Iii baffo Te* 
■•’lievo ; nor did Buonarroti himfelf difdain to ufe, in hl« 
paintings of the Sextine chapel, a figure taken from that 
famous cornelian whicb tradition te|b ns he wore on 
his fingers, and which was lately in ,tW poffeflion of t he 
inoft Chrifen king. Men like thefe avail thwnfelves 
of the produAions of others iji fuch a manner as to make 
us apply to them, what La Bnmrc feid of.Defprcaux, 
that one would imagine thff.^hougtib of other men had 
been of his own creation.r“' ■ 

In genendi’ Jt .^uter (hould have his eye conftantly 
fixed on'natur ^S st hiexbauft ihle atid varied fource of 
every kind tf'^bl^y i And flmold'fiudy to imitate her 
in her moil fingij&v elFc^s. As beauty, fcattered over 
the whole nnivcrfti' fliiiies brighter in forne ohjcftirthan 
in others, he fliould never be without his little Wk 
and crayo^, in order to mak^ drawings of every beau¬ 
tiful or unewmnon objetl that may-happen to prefent 
itfetf; and take fketcbea of every fine buflditig, every 
CtuatioTi, every ciTeft of linht, every flight of cloiuls, 
every fi..w of drapery, every attitude, every exjnvflion 
of the paffioaa, that msiy happen to ftrike him. He 
may afterwards employ tbefc thij|gs as oec^on offer^j 
and in the mean time will have the of acqui¬ 
ring a grand tafte. ■' ’ , 

It is by carefully ftudyitig the mafters, and iirt!- 
tatit.g nature, that a painter arrive^ at the ftylc of per- 
fet'liiiu which the Itali»nBcall^^o grmi</o, the French 
le beau ideal, and the Engliftnefc • - , -, 

“ ^ mind {fays Sit Jofbui l^yiolds), enrrched'bjf 
an a.Temblage of all the trcafures of ancient and mo¬ 
dern art, wm be more elevated and fruitful in refources 
in projiortion to the number of ideas whjph havebcen 
carefully colleftcd and thorougbly digefted. 

“ The addition of other wens judgment is fo far 
from weakening, as is the opinion of many, our own, 
that it will fdihion and confuJidafe thofe ideas of excel¬ 
lence which lay in their birth feeble, ill-fhaped, aatf ' 
confined j but which are finifbed and put in order by 
the authority and pradtice of thofe^ wlpfe works may 
be raid to have been conlecraHid by having flood the 
tell of ages. 

“ When we fpeak of the habitual imitatioir and 
continued ftudy of mafters, it is not to be underftood 
that I advife any endeavour to copy the exaft pe- 
culiar colour and complexion of another man’s mind; 
the fuccefs of fncli an attempt muft always be like 
his who imitates cxaftly the air, manner, and geflures, 
of him whom be admires. Ilis model may be excel¬ 
lent, but he himfelf will be ridiculous; and this ridi- 
cule-arlfes not from his having imitated, but from his 
not having chofen the right mode of imitation. 

“ It is a neceffary warriintable pride to difdain 
to walk fervilely behind any individual, however cle- 
•vated his rank. The true -nd'liberal ground of imi¬ 
tation is aji'^open field, wlierc,'Though he who pre¬ 
cedes has had tire advantage of ftarting before you, 
yet it is'efioogh to purfue his courfe you need not 
tread in his footfteps; and you certainly have a right 
to ontllrip him if you can. ^ 

“ Nor, whilft I recommend lludying the art from 
-ortifts, can I be' fuppofed to mean that nature is to be 
iwgle^d: 1 take this lludy in aid, and not in ex- 
cliifion of the other. Nature is, and muft be, the foun- 
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tain, which alone is tnexhaiifli'ble; and from which all CoUmriiMi. 
excellencies muft originally flow, . —— 

The great ufe of ftudying our predeceflbrs is to 
open the mind,' to (horten our labour, and to give os ‘ 

= the refuit of the fele^ton made by thofe great minds 
of what is grand or beautiful in nature s her rich ftores 
are all ipread out before us;. but it is an art, and no 
eaiy art, to know-how or what to choofe, and how to 
attain and fecure the objedl of our choice, 

“ Thus the higheft beauty of form muft be taken 
from nature ; but it is an art of long dedudion and 
great experience to know bow to find ft. I cannot 
avoid mentioning here an error which ftudents are apt 
to fall into, 

“ He that is forming himfelf muft look with great 
caution and warinefs on thofe peculiarities or pro-' 
minenl parts .which firft force thernfelveS' on 
view, and are the maiks, or what is commonly callv, 
fd the manner, by'uJiieh tijat individual artift is di-V 
ftinguiflicd. 

, “ Peculiar marks I hold to be>gently, if not al¬ 
ways, defefits, however difiicult it i«a^. be' wholly to 
cfcape them. vt -' ' 

“ Peculiarities in the works of art thofe in 

the human figure fit ft by them that we arc cflgni* 
zablenifd dillingmmed one from, another; hut they 
arc always fo maby blemiflifs, which, however, both 
in the one cafe and in the other, ceal'e to appear de¬ 
formities to thofe''ijvho have them continually before 
their eyes. In the works of art, even the moft eu- 
lightened mind, w-hen warmed by beauties of the high* 
eft kind, will by degrees find a repugnance within 
him to acknowledge any defefls; nay, his enthuliafm 
will carry him fy far as to transform them into beau¬ 
ties and objefls of imitation. 

« It muft be acknowledged, that a peculiarity of 
ftyle, either from its nof'Sly, or by feeming to pro¬ 
ceed from a peculiar turn of mind, often efcapes bUmu; .. 
on the contrary, ft is fometimes Jlriking and pkafing; 
but ft is vain labour to endeavour todmiiate it, becaufe 
noveky and peculiarity being its only merit, when it 
ceafcB to be new, it ceafes to have value. 

manner, therefore, being a defcdl, and every 
painter, however excellent, having a manner, it feeins 
to follow, that all kinds of fauUs as well as beau¬ 
ties may be learned under the fandliun of the greateft 
authority.*’ , 

Sect. V. Of Colouring. 

CoLoraiNO, though a fobjcdl greatly inferior to 
many others which the painter muft ftudy, is yet of 
fufficient importance to employ a confiderable fti^re of , 
his attention ; and to excel in ft, he muft bfc Wifi ' 
qualiited with that part of optics .which has tbe ualfl# 
of light audcoloursfor its objedl. Light, however 
andjuncompounded ft may appear, is nevertbriefs made^, 
lip, as it weic, of fcveral dittindt fuhftances t and tlsd^ 
number, and even dofe, of thefe ingredients, )b9,lreen 
happily difcovcrtd by the .modems. £vc^ tundi- 
vided ray, let it be ever fo fine, is a littleJhij^dle 
red, orange, yellow, green, a'2ure, indigOf^iha tnolet 
rays, which, while cou.bined, arc not to bwdiftingttiflied 
one from another, and form that kind «f %ht csdied 

vibitti 
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j^Ooloui ing. miiie : fo lhat wliif c is not a colout per /e, as the learn- 
ctl Da Vinci f (fo far, it feetna, the precurfor of New- 
aflirms, but an aifcmblage of colours. 
Now, thefe colours, wliieh compofe liKht, although 
immutable in themfclres, and endued with various qua* 

* • litles, are continually, however, feparating from each 

other in their refledion from and pall'age through 
other fubftaiiccs, and thus become manifeft to the eye. 
Grafs, for example, refleds only green rays, or rather 
relleds green rays in greater number than it does thofe 
of any other colour; one kind of wine tranfmits ted 
rays, and another yellowifli rays: and from this kind 
of reparation arifes that variety of colours with which 
nature has divevlified her various produdions- Man, 
too, has contrived to feparatc the rays of light by ma¬ 
king a portion of the fun’s beams pals through a glafs 
prifm; for after palling thrpugh it, they appear di¬ 
vided into feven pure and primitive colours, placed in 
fucci ffion one by tlie other, like fo many colours on a 
painter’s pallet. < 

Now, though *ritian, Corregio, and Vandyke, have 
been excellent coloiirifts, without knowing any thing 
of thefe phyftUal fubtlctics, that» no rcafon why others 
Ihould oegle^ them. For it cannot but be of great 
fervfce to a painter to be well acq^inted with the na¬ 
ture of what he is to imiiatej: Imd of tht^ coloui's 
with whkh he is to give life and pcrfedion^'to his de- 
figns; not to fpeah of the pleafure tbtire is in being 
able to account truly and folidly for the various ej^da 
and appearances of light. From a due tmpering, fpr 
example, and degrading, of the tints'in a piduret from 
making colours partake of each other, accordin^to the 
refledion of light from one ohjed to another'} there 
arifes, in feme meafure, that fuhliroe harmony, which 
may be confidered as the true muiic of the eye. And 
this harmony has its foundation in the genuine priq. 
ciples of optics. Now this, could not happen, m the 
fyftem of thofe philofophers, who held, that cimurs 
did not originally exift in light, but wi've, on the con¬ 
trary, nothing elfe than fo many modifications which 
it underwent in being refleded from other fubllapces, 
or ill palling ihrouglv them; thus fubjed to altefaiioiis 
without end,, and every moment liable toperilb. Were 
that the cafe, bodies could no more receive aiiy hues 
one from another, nor this body partake of the colour 
of that,, than fcarkt, for cxkmpie; becaufe it has the 
power of changing into red all the rays of the fun or 
il<y which immediately fall upon it, has the power of 
changing into red all the other rays refleded to it from 
a blue or any other colour in its ncighbourhnod. 
Whereas, allowing that colours are in their own na 
■ turc iiiimutable one into another, and that every body 
lefleds, more or lefs, every fort of coloured rays, 
though thofe rays in the greateft number which are of 
£hi! qulour it exhibits, there mull neceflarily arife, in 
^dkkirs placed near one another, certain particular hues 
oif temperaments of colour: nay, this influence of one 
colour upon another may be fo far traced, that three or 
fourhodies of different colours, and likewife the in- 
tenfetmTs of the light falling upon each, being alTign- 
ed, wfi; may eafily determine in what fituations and 
how iml^h they would tinge each other, '^c may 
thus, too, by the lame principle of optics, account for 
fevcral other things praflifed by painters} infomuch 
that a perfon, who has carefully obferved natural ef. 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 
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feds with an eye direded by folid kHtoing, SaH fee 
-able to form general rules, where can only' 

dilUnguifh particular cafes. 

But after all, the pidures of the bell eotourifts are,- 
-it is uniyerially allowed, the books in which a young 
painter mull chiefly look for the rules of qolourittg; 
that lit, of that branch of painting which contributes 
fo much to exprefs the beauty of objeds, and is fo re« 
quifite to repelent them as what th)^ .really are. Gi- 
otgio and Titian &em to-have difeove^ circuroftances 
in nature which Others have entirely overlooked } and 
the laft in partkular has been liiyW,enough to exprefs 
them with a pe^l fs delici^ vras quick and 

piercing. In his‘forks'v^'hcnd^ (Weetnefs of 
colouring which is produced^it^^tbn, that beauty 
which is confiftent with truth {:^d all tlie infenfible 
tranfmiitattons, all the foft tnn^tKins, in a word, aU 
the (dealing moduhnions} of tints a^d colours. When 
a youtig painter hasi by clofc application, acquired 
from,Titian, whom he can never fuflkicntly dwell up- 
on, that art which, of all painters, lie has bed contri¬ 
ved. to hide, he would do well to turn to Baflano and 
Paolo, on account of the beauty, boldiicfs, and ele¬ 
gance of yheir touf^a. That richilefs, foftnefs, and 



Nor #iB%r reap lefs benefit by iludying 
principles and pradice of the Flemifh fchool} which, 
chiefly by means of her variiilhes, has contrived to give 
ieiinw eiich#tiiig. hiftre and tranfparcncy to hcrco- 
lUursy' 

But whatever piduits « yoiitig painter may clioofe 
to Itudy the art of colouring ujwn, he mult take great 
cafe that tkaty be well prefervw. There are very few 
pieces which have not fuffefed more or lefs by the 
length, not to fay' the I.nju.ries, of time,} and perhaps 
that previous patina^ -}^bicli years alone can impart to 
|)amting$, is in Ihme meaiurc akin to that other kitnl 
miicb ages alone impart to medals; inafmuch as, by 
ghttng tclUmqpy to^tlicir antiquity, it renders them 

K orrionahiy beautiful in the iupcrllitious eyes of the 
ed. It mud iiidifd be allowed, that if, on the 
one ^hand,ll^iis patiim bellows, as it really docs, an 
cxtraordinaiy degree of harmony upon the colours of ,i 
pidiirc, and dedroys, or at lead greatly lefTcus, their 
original rawnel's, it, on tlie other hand, equally im¬ 
pairs the freihnefs aud hfc of them. A piece feen ma- 
iiy years after it has been painted, appears much as it 
would do, immediately aner painting, behind a dull 
glafs. It is no idle opinion, that Paolo Wronefe, at¬ 
tentive above all things to the beauty i f his colours, 
and what is called ^repita, left eutircly to time the care 
of harmoni'/.iiig them pcrfcdly, and (as we may fay) 
mellowing them. But moil of the old mailers took that 
talk upon themfelvea; and never expofed their works 
to the eyes of the public, until thcy,,had tipened and 
finifhed them with their iiiwn bands. And who caii fay 
whether the Chri/l of Moneta, of‘the Nativity of Baf- 
fano, have been more improved or injured (if we may 
fo fpeak) by the touchings aud retouchings of time, 
in the courfe of more than two centuries? It is indeed 
impolliblc to be determined. But the. iludious pupil 
may make himfejf ample'amends for any injuries which 
his originals may have received from the hands of time, 
by turning to truth, ^d to Nature which never growg 
41 old. 
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old, bat ^onftantfy retains its pi^itive flower of youth, but a heap of empty bubbles, fit emblems of the brain Drapery, 
r • and was itfelf the model of the models before him. As tliat conceived them. As from the trunk of a tree — 

foon, therefore, as a young painter has laid a proper there iflue here and there boughs of various forms, fo - ^ 

foundation for good colourinjg, by;ftttdying the beft from one miftrefs fold there always flow many Icflcr 
mailers, he flmuld turn all his thdughts to truth and ones; and as k is on the quality of the tree that the 
nature. And it wotdd perhaps be well worth while to. elegance, compa^iiefs^ or opennefs of Its braiichca 
have, in the academies of painting, models for eelonr. chiefly depends t it is, in like manner, by the quality 
ing as vrcH as defigning j that as frOta the one the pu- of the Huff of which a garment is made, that the num. 
pile learn to give their due proportico t.o,the fevcnl^ her, order, and fiae of its folds mutt be determined, 
members and tauficles, tbejynay learn from the other To fum up all in two words, the drape^ onght to be 
to make thdr carnations rtc^nd warm, and faithfully natural and eafy, fo as to (how what null' it is, and 
copy the diflerent local hues which appear quite dif- what parts it covers. It ought, as a certain author 
tindl in the difftn'ent^mja^s of a fine'body. Toilluttrate exprelTes it, to cover the body, as it were merely to 
Aill. farther tMf (6^'ofruch a .model, Ictus fiippofe it (how it. 

placed in ditteren#||ght|^ now in that of the fun, now It was formerly the cuftom with fome of our matters 
in that of the &y, ..8nd now again in that of a lamp or to draw all their figives naked, and then drape them ; 
candle 5 one^ time placed in the (hade, and another in from tlw fame principle that they firft drew the (kele- 
a refledled .light. Hence the pupil may learn all the tpnfof their figures, and afterwards covered them with 
diflerent eSe£ls of the completion in different circum- ir.ufcles. And it was by proceeding in this manner 
(lances, whether the livid, the lucid, or tranfparent; that the^ attained to fueh a degree of truth in expref- 
and, above all, that variety of tints and half tints, oc- fiog the folds of their drapery, and tlte-'joints and di* 
eafioned in the colour of the (kin by the epidermis, ha* '< region of the principle members that lay under it, fo 
ving the bones immediately undey it iu fome places, as to exhibit in a moft ftriking manner the attitude of 
and in others a greater or Icfs ndl^er of bloqd'.veirels the perfon to whom they belonged. Tbnctbe ancient 
or quantity of fat. - An artitt.who had.,4dig ftndicd fculptors clothed their ftatues with equal truth and 
luch a model would run no ri(k:^.d%yad%t b«Skw ^gi^e, apjiears froih%any of tlicm llfet are flill in be- 
tics of nature by any pfdrticularity of S^e, or of .giving 'ing; paitifcnlarly a Flora lately dug up in Rome, w hofe 
into that prepotterous fulnefs anil ttoridnefs of colour drapery is executed with fo much judgment, and in fo 
which is at prefent fo much the tafte. H® VOuld not gr^u.d and ridi a ttyle, that it may vie with the (inc'l 
feed his figures with rofes, a't^^aift ju^nt painter of of tlieir naked ilatues, even with the Venus of Medici's, 
dial. ll'rtwdly expreded it, bvt'mth good beef; a Tfie ftatues of the.ancients had fo miicli beauty when 

' difference which the leflrnedi'eye'uf A modern wrtkcr naked, that ^y'rel'ained a great deal when clothed, 
could perceive betwee^ the celoui 4 li|r of j^rocci .and But herp.itmuft be conildercd, that it was tifualwith 
that of Titian. To piaffe ma^er,'is, .ae< them to'fifjjpofe their originals clothed with wet gar. 

cording to a great raafter,'nPq bettwj^m inurffig one’s ment^ and of an extreme finenefs and delicacy, that, 
felf to the commiiliaii. of blunder^' ^phat ftatues are by lying clofc to the payts, . and in amanniir clingiiig 
in defign, nature is in colouring^ the fhhntain.head of to them, they, might the better (how what tlwfe parts 
that perfedtion to which every arlaft, ambitious to ex-^ were. For this reafoii a painter is not to confine .him<> 
cel, (hould conttantly afpirc: and accordingly the Fie*"’ felf to the ftudy of the ancient ftatues, left, Fie (hould 
mifli painters, in confequence o^heir aiming fplely to ctuitfad a dry ttyle, and even fall into the fame faults 
copy nature, are in colouring a|. exee}!%t as they are ■ with' fome great mailers who, accullamed to drajje witli 
wont to be aukward in defignih^. The beft model for fucb light (luffs af fit clofe to the body, have after* 
the tone of colours and the .degradationfliadcs is wards made the coarfeft lie in the fame manner, fo as 
fiinii(hed by means of the tanum ohfeura. » See l 5 tor- plainly to exhibit the inulcU’S-undemcatli them. It is 
Txics, Sccl. 6th and 9th. ' .. therefore proper to ftudy iiatifre hcrfelf, and thofe mo- 

dcrii matters who have come tlqprtft to her in this 
Sect. VL Of Dropfry^ brauch ; fuoh as Paolo Vcronel'o, .^Viidrea t'nl Sarto, 

Rubens, and above all, Guido Ren I. Tlie flow of 
Dxapkry Is one of the moft nnportant branches of their drapery' is foft and gentle; and the gaiheriagg 
the whole ait, and accordingly demands the greateft and plaits are fo contrived, as not only not to hide .the 
attention and ftudy. It feldum happens that a painter body, but to add grace *aiid dignity to it. Their gold, 
has nothing but naked figitres to reprefent; nay, his filfc, and woollen ilulTs, are fo diftinguilhable one from 
fuhjcdls generally confift of figures clothed from head another, by the qualify of their feverai juftres, and the 
to loot. Now the ftowing of the folds in every gar- peculiar light ai)d fliade belonging to each, but ajiovie' 
inent depends chiefly upon the relief of the parts that all by the form and flow of their folds, that tht'^'age 
lie under it.- Atettain author, Vfc ft^et his name, and fex of their figures are hardly more difeoveAb^ 

•ibferves, that the-'meijuaHticS; of a furfacc are dif- by their faces. Albert Hurcr is another great maftef*’ 
cuverable by the ii^uallties in the water that runs over in this branch, infomuch that Guido himfelf was not 
it, (b the poftuiv and (hape of the members muft be afliaracd to ftudy him. There are ftill extant feytral 
difcemibleyiby folds of the garment that covers drawings made with the pen by tliis great 
them. Thofe idle wndings and gatherings, with which he has copied whole figures from Alhef^ and 
which fome painters have alfefled to cover their figures, fcrupuloully retained the flow of lus drapery ai^r aa 
make the clothes made up of them look as if the body his own peculiar ttyle, lefs harih and (harpit’but more 
had fied froin under them, aiidleft nothing in its place eafyj and graceful, would allow. It may 'be imd that 

y he 
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^•Drap ery, hc made tlie fame ufe of Albert that our modern vrri- 
^ ters ought to make of the bell authors of the i3tb 
\. century. 

^ To drape a figure well, it is oeceflary that the folds 
be large and few in number ; becaufe large folds pro* 
duce great mafies of light and ihadow, while fmall 
ones multiply the objefts of view and diftra£l the at¬ 
tention. But if the charadler of the drapery or kind 
of ftulf require finall folds, they fhould at lead be dil- 
trihuted in groups, in fuch a manner that a great 
number of fmall folds fivali be fubordinate to an equal 
mafs formed by a principal fold. 

. It is alfo proper to obferre, that the colour of the 
drapery contributes to the harmony of tire whole, and 
produces elfcdts which the claro obfeuro cannot do 
alone. At the fame time, the principles of the claro** 
obftiiro (hould prcfide over, or at lead regulate, the 
art of drapery. If the folds of the dud' which eover 
the members expofed to. the light arc too.drongly 
Ihaded, they wiU appear to enter into the members, 
-and cut them.' ' 

Drapery .conjributes to the life, to the charadler, to' 
the exprei%)ii of the figures, provided all the move- 
«jtnts of tnii^lds announce the Kvely or more tran¬ 
quil movement of thpfc figures. ,f,,The colour, and the 
kind of duff, concur alfo to proinote the general 
preflion j brilliant or fine drapery cannot be properly 
introduced in a mournful fubjed, i^ir the oppoiite in 
a gay one. • 

The drapery mud alfo agree with the age alid feha- 
rafter of the figures : And if nature in any. indance is 
found to contradid thofe principles, it is becaufid they 
relate to the ideal of the art; and it is thisidesd which 
carries it to the greateft perfedion. 

Great attention is alfo necefTary to the fituation in 
ivhich the figures are placed,' anp the adions d>aut 
which tfitfjr me employed. t.If. they are in the'ad of 
afeending, a column of air weighs down the drapery | 
if, on the contrary, they arc defoendiiig, tlve dfflpery 
is fupported and fpread out. The folds placed ott' 
every member, and the general play of the drapery, 
ifliould Indicate whether the figure is in adion or about 
to be fo; whether adion be beginning or ending; and 
whether it be flow, o^ quick, or violent. All this is 
agreeable to nature; but it alfo partakes of the ideal, 
fiiice nature never «San be copied in fuch fiuduating fi- 
tudiions. The pradice of the Roman fchools, firlt to 
draw after nature, and then to paint after the drawing, 
cannot be adopted by colourifts; becaufe nature, ac¬ 
cording to the kind of the ftuffs, produces tones and 
lights, which give more perfedion and truth to the 
work; Meanwhile Raphael, who followed this prac¬ 
tice, enjoys the firft reputation for ‘giving play to his 
di 4 |^ry, and difpofing the folds in the ben order. In 
tbw part'he has even attained the height of ideal beau¬ 
ty. He is the greateft painter of drapery, as the Ve¬ 
netians are the greateft in painting ftufts. 

Raphael, fays Mengs, imitated at firft bis mailer 
Fenigin’s manner of drapery ; and be brought this 
mai^fg to perfedion, by ftudying the works of Ma- 
facci^ and of Bartholomew: but he departed cn* 
tirely.'from the tafte of the fchool in which hc was 
cducated ^Krhen hc had fecn the works of the ancients. 
It was the balTo-relievo of antiquity which pointed out 
to him the true flowing of drapery, and he was not 
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backward to introduce it. He difooveted, hyBUOid*. 
ing to the principles of the ancients^ that tl^ naked Is 
the principal part',I' J,hat drapery is to be regarded a!', 
together as an aicc^ry, and^ mat it is intended- to 
cover,, not to' cohee^; ^that it is employed from ne* 
eefitly, idot'-ieapTsce t that of confequdnce the..cl<»het 
IhouM not be fo umow to couftraiq the members, 
nor fo ansple ssjp epd^(r»afs them ; but that the ar- 
tift Ihbuld adapfIjKUt to the foe and. attitude of the 
figures intend^ wearjdiwd>* 

He underftood the great ftftds ihould be placed 
at the large places^ the bo^| and where the nnmre 
of the drapery ri|inred was necef- 

fary to give them a nroiefe^TU Indicates a fub- 
ordUmtion to the pcihcipal 

He made h^ ample draperies w^out uftlefs folds, 
and‘with bendings at the arti^uliisMs. It was the form 
of the naked figure which pointed* put to hhn the form 
of his folds, »oU on the great mufrks he formed great 
‘maffes. When any part required to be forefliurtencd, 

. he covered it with the fiimc number of folds as if it had 
been ftraight; hut then he crowded them in prupm- 
tibn to the foreihoj^ing, 

He fr^fon^ mfcbvered tte hbrder of his drapery, 
ttt- (ha M™ iy were*gilt drelTed in a 11 m pie 

j||^'^Tfif:iiBis^(W^the pti|}jis|^ parts, and the fpe- 
cific of tM 4 ^ weer''always the caufes of his 

folds, It^was ei^.'to di^fcover in his works, by the 
folds bis df ate W,^^ attitude of the figure previous 
to the one was placed ; and whether, for 

examj^le, the arm'vr«s,extended or otherwife, immedi¬ 
ately befi^.the, This was an expreflion which 

he nad,'.cansiully'%udle^‘.on .aft occafions, becaufe lie 
found it 

When^He daH^3',aB.tb eiover the leg or arm but 
half, or in manner, hc (iiade it cut ob¬ 

liquely the member ji^ich was partly to be covered. 
Hit folds were m S triangular form. Tlie reufon of 
this form is In natar^ for all drapery has a tendency 
t« enlarge fti||f and he extended ; and as at the fame 
time its Own'^eight l^iges it to fall bach uii it fell, it 
is iiatura}l|r formed Into triangles. 

tic knw porfcdly tfot the movements of the body 
and of its ^embers are-the caiffes of the actual fitua¬ 
tion of drapery, and. of the formation of its folds. All 
his pradice is nothing clfe but tlie unfolding and dc- 
monllrating of this theorj’and drapery executed in 
any other manner mull be in a falfc and vicious tafte. 

' Sect. VII. Of Land/cap* and /frehiteSiure, 

When our young painter hfrmade a fufificient pro- 
grefs in thofe priiicip^ brahehet, of his ait, the dtfigii- 
ing, perfpedive, colouring, and ' 4 rapcry of human fi, 
gures, he Ihould turn bis thoughts.to lat)dfcapc and ar- 
ebitedure : for, fo ftudying tbem,lbe will render him- 
felf univerfal, arto qualified to undertake any fubjed; 
fo as not to refemble certain literati'r who, though 
great mafters in fome articles, are mere children in 
every thing clfe. 

The moll eminent landfcape painters are FoufiTin, 
Lorenefc, and Titian. 

Pouflin was remarkable for his great diligence. His 
pieces are quite exotic and uncommon ; being fet off 
with buildings ki a beautiful but fingular ft^e; ai^d 
4 1 2 with 
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l4un<Ucape with learned epilbdei, fuch 8$ poets reciting their verfes 
god Archi woods, nnd youths exercifin^ themfclvcs in the 

> fcveral gymnaftic games of ant^taity; by which it 

'' ' plainly appears, that he was more indebted for his fub* 

jtffs to the defcriptiona of Pauf^ias than to nature 
and^truth. 


nous pnenomena ot iignt, mjpeauiy tnote perceivanie 
in the heavens. ^ And that||i^to- the happy climate of 
Rome, where he ftudied^d'ttxercifed his talents, he 
lias left us the brightcit tlcies, aiid the rjeheft and moft 
glorioufly cloud-tipt .^lorwons, that cMi be well concci* 


glorioufly cloud-tipt .^lorwons, that cMi be well concci* 
ved. Nay, the fun hmifelf, which', like the Almighty, 
can be r^refentiA^'«<n*ively by his effefts, has fcarce 
efcaped his darin^ihd ambitions pi^cil. ^ 

Titian, the great confident of nature, is the Honter 
of landfcape. His fcencs have fo much truth, fo nitich 
vaiiety, and fuch a bloom in them, that it is impoifible 
to behold them, without wilhing, at if they were real, 
to make an excuriion into them. And perhaps'^the 
fineft landfcape that ever iflued from mortal bands, is 
the back ground of his Martyrdom of St Peter j where, 
by the difference between the and the leaves of 

his trees and the difpofition of their branches, one im¬ 
mediately difeovers the differenc#'■between the treess* 
thenifelves; w'here the different fonsarefo well exprefi*. 
fed, and fo exquilitely clothed with their proper plants, 
that a botaniil has much ado to keep his hands from 
them. See Part 11 . Se£l. ii. 

Paolo Veronefe is irt architefifure what Titian is in 
landfcape. To excel in landfcape, we mull, abble all 
things, ihidy nature.' To excel in architeAure, we muft 
chicily regard the fineft #orksof art; fuchinthe fronts 
of ancient edifices, and the fabnieliilif thofe modems 
who have bell ftudied and beft copiedantic^ty. Next 
to Brunellefcbi and Alberti, who. were the nrft revivers 
of architedlure, came Bramantc, Giulio Romano, San- 
fovino, Sanmichcli, and laftly Palladio, whofc worki^ 
the young painter Ihould above all'the reft diligently 
ftudy and imprint deeply on his mind^ Nor is Vignola ' 
to be forgot; for fome think htfjwas a moreTcrtfpulous 
copier of antiquity, and more exadl, than ^lladio him- 
felf, infomuch that moll people confider hijU as the firll 
archited among the moderns. For ouf part, to fpeak 
of him, not as fame, but as truth feems to require, wc 
cannot help thinking, that rather than break through 
the generality of the rules contrived by Jiim to facili¬ 
tate pradice, he has in fome inllancts deviated from 
the moft beautiful proportions of the antique, and jis 
rather barren in the diftribution and dirpoiition of cer-- 
tain members. Moreover, the extraordinary height of 
his pedeilals and cornices hinders the column from 
Ihow'ing ill the ordeys defigned and employed by him, 
as it does in thofe of Palladio. • Amongft that great 
variety of proportions to be met with in ancient ruins, 
Palladio lias been extremely happy in choofing the beft. 
His profilea ar«'wcllcontrafted, yet eafy. All the parts 
of hts building* hang well together. Grandeur, ele- 
gance, and beauty, walk hand in hand in them. In 
ftiortt the very blemilhes of Palladio, who was no Have 
to convenienc^, and fometimea perhaps was too profufe 
jn his decorations, arc piflurefque. And we may reai- 
ifonably- believe, that it was by«fbllowing fo great a 
mailer, whofe works he had continually before his eyes, 
that Paolo Veronefe formed that fine and mafterly tafte 
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w’hich enabled him to embeUiftt his compofitions with Kxyrrfiion/ 
fuch beautiful ftrulftures. 

The ftudy of architedure cannot fail, in another _ * 
refpeft, of being very ufeful to the young painter, in- 
afmhch as it wiB bring him acquainted with the form 
of the temples, thermae, bafiiics, theatres, and other 
buildings of the Greeks and Romans. Belides, from 
the baffo-relievoB with which it was cuftomary to adorn 
thei'e buildings, he may gather, with equal delight and 
profit, the nature of their facrifices, arms, military en- 
fign, and drefs. The ftudy of landfcape, too, will 
render familiar to h'im the form of the various plant* 
peculiar, to each foil and climate, aud fuch uth^r things 
as ferve to charaderife the different regions of the 
earth. Thus by degrees he will learn what we call ee- 
fume, one of the chief requifites in a painter; fince by 
means of it he may exprefs with great prc-cilion the 
time and place in which his fcxnies are laid, 

SfiCT. Vlir. Of the Expre£ion of the Paffions. 

That language which above all others a painter 
Ihould carefully endeavour to. learn, and-^om nature 
herfclf, is the language of the pallioiia, Without it 
the fineft wmrks muft appear littlefs and inanimate. It 
is not enough for a painter to be able to delineate the 
moll exquilite forms, give them the molt graceful at¬ 
titudes, aud comppfc them well togethei;; it is not 
enough to drefs them out with propriety, and in the 
moft beautiful colours; it is nut enough, in fine, by 
the powerful magic of light and lliadc, to make the 
canvas iranifh. No ; he mull likewife know how to J 
clothe la* figures with grief, with joy, with fear, with 
anger; he mull, in fome fort, write on their faces what 
they think and what they feel; he niull give them life 
and'Tpeech. It is indeed in this branch that painting 
truly foars, and iu a manner rifes fuperior to itl'elf; it 
is in this branch (he makes the fpeclatur apprehend 
much more than what (he exprelfes. 

- The means employed in her imitations by painting, 
are the circumfeription of terms, the chiaru.fcuro, and 
colours; all which appear folely calculated to ftrike the 
vifual faculty. Notwithftanding which, (be contrives 
to ^■eprefeot hard and foft, rough and fmooth furfaces, 
which are objeds of the touch : and this by means of 
certain tints, and a certain chiarodcuro, whicli has a 
different book in marble, In the bark of trees, in downy 
and delicate fubftances. Nay, (he contrives to exprefs 
found and motion, by means of light and (hade, aud 
certain particular configurations, la fome landitapes 
of Diderich, we almoll liear the water murmur, and 
fee it tremble along the tides of the river and of the 
boats upon it. In the Battk of Burgogne, we 
really apt to fancy that the trumpet found*; ax^^{|w 4 
fee the ho.rfe, who has thrown his rider, fcaroper 
the plain. But what is dill more wonderful, painting 
in virtue of her various colours and certain particular... 
gellures, expreffes even theientimeuta and moft hidden 
affedtons of the foul, and renders her vifihle^ 
make the eye not only touch and hear, but even whdle 
into paifion and reafon. ^ 

Many have written, and amongft the fa¬ 

mous Le Brun, on the various changes thauiccording 
to the various paiTions, happen in the mU&s of the 
face, which is, as it were, the dumb tongue of thefouh 

They 



ot the 
affiont. 
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|**pie[noii They obferve, for example, that in fits of anger the 
*'“■ face reddens, the mufcles of the lips puff out, the eyes 
fparkle ; and that, on the contrary, in fits of melan- 
choly, the eyes grow motiouiefs and dead, the face 
pale, and the lips fink in, . It may be of fervice to a 
painter to read thefe and fuch other remarks; but it 
will be of infinitely more fervice to itudy them in na¬ 
ture itfelf, from which they have been borrowed, and 
'which exhibits them in that lively manner which nei¬ 
ther tongue nor pen can exprefs. 

Upon Le Brim’s Treatifc on the Paffions, we have 
the following jufi, though fevere, criticifm by Wincklc- 
man. *• Expreffion, though precarious in its nature 
(fays he), lus been reduced into a fyilem, in a Trea- 
tife on the Paifions by Charles ie Briin, a work gene¬ 
rally put into the hands of young artifls. The plates 
which accompany this treatifc do not only give to the 
face the afiedions of the .foul in too higli a tone,' but 
there are many of tho beads in which the pafiions are 
reprefented itt,an outrageous manner. He appears to 
give iiiltrudlroiia in exprelSon, as Diogenes gave ex¬ 
amples of morality; 1 aft like muficians, faid that cy¬ 
nic, who give a high kwe, in order to indicate a true 
one. But the fervour of youth has naturally more in¬ 
clination to feize the .extreme than the a^dle ; and 
hence it is difitoult fur the young artiil, ili ..copying 
after Lc Brun, to feizetbetrue tone, . Youth in ge¬ 
neral may.be fiipppfed'to have that regard for the 
calm and moderate ih the arts, which they liar^c fbr 
the precepts of wifdoin and virtue,” 

Other French writers have given inilrtiftions rc- 
fp'eftiug the exprefiiun of the panions, equall^ excep¬ 
tionable with ihofe of Le Bru<i. All of Uitth whom 
we have coufulted make fo many divifions and.fubdi* 
vifions of palTiuns, that a philosopher caoiiot follow 
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wards the, middle of the eye, and lostfcred itdwatds the Eapteffioa 
Tides of the nofc j^^thr eyes, almoft flmt, aj^near feme- 
times tnoiftened'i^^ tears: the mouth, a littie, 
allows the teeth t^'.be feen ; the' extremities of the 
mouth drawn .back, make a dimple in the eheeksy 
whicl^ appear to be fwelled: the nofirila are open t 
and the face becomes red. The chants which wec]^ 
ing occafions are equally vifible. l\e eye brow i» 
lowered oh the middle ofethe forehcaj|i} the eyes are 
almoft fhut, moifteoed, lowered toWards the tides of 
the cheeks! the noftrt%'»hk;fwell*d, and the veins of 
the forehead very apparent t^the, mouth .(hut, hy the 
lownefs of its fidiSt, occsifion* in the cheeks { 

the under lip is tum^ duwh, ahjl.-l^ftes at the fame 
time the upperkhe wUol#o^enaiice is wrink¬ 
led and becomes fed’t efbecisfiy me eye-brows, the 
e^, the nofc, ntui the cfiecks." ^ 

According to Leonardo da Vinci, the beft matters 
that a painterxan have rccourle to in this branch arc 
thofe dumb men who have found out the method of 
exprefling their fenliments by the motion of their hands, 
eyes, eye-brows, and in (hort every other part of the 
body». If this ad^. be at all jsroper, fuch geftiires 
muft be imitated wM> great fobriety and moderation, 
left tliey ihould ftMMaf too llrong and exaggerated; 
fSd the piece thomd^iow nothing but pantomimes, 
when (peaking figures alone are to be exhibited j and 
fo become theatrical and fecond*hand, or, at beft, look 
like the copy of a theawieal and fecond-hand nature. 

' Theartitt will leap ‘greater benefit from ftudying 
fuch^Sne ancient heads as thofe of Mithridates, Sene¬ 
ca, Alexander dying, Cleopatra, Niobe, &c. and above 
ail, from 8|tepiively ohferving fuch movements of na¬ 
ture as we aaily.n^jjWith iii the world. But let him 
chiefly confolt his looking-glafs, and ftudy after his 


them ill mctajihyfical theory, nor a painter exhihit'^heir own race, what, iucertpin expreflions, are the mui'cles, 
effefts upon canvas. Nature therefore muft be hil/the lineaments, the tth;ts, and the aecldentiil ciiviim- 
guide, p.srticiilsi-ly in treating thofe very minute and dances which cliarafterile the fituation of the foul, 
almoft imperceptible differences, by which, boweverj It rarely happ'eus that a model, which is affefted with 
things very different from each other are often exiki-WO fi:iiti'ncnt*..prefevits that to us which we omfelvcs- 
preiicd^ This is particularly the cafe with regard to feel, and which wc arejoapabk of cxprcffiiig when we 


the paifions of laughing and crying ; as in thefe, how¬ 
ever contrary, the muiclcs of the face operate nearly 
in the fame manner. As the famous Pietro de’Cor- 
Iona was one day finiihing the face of a crying child 
in a reprefentation of the Iron Age, with which he 
was adorning the floor called the lUi-bath in the royal 
palace of Pitli, Ferdinand II. who happened to be 
looking over him for bis aniufemcnt, could not forbear 
exprtifing his ajiprobation, by crying out, “ Oh bow 
well that child cries!” To whom the artift,—“ Has 
your majefty a mind to fee how eafy it is to make chil- 
tiren laugh*? Behold, I’ll prove it in an inftant:” And 
, taking up his pencil, by giving the contour of the 
dU^h a concave turn Jownu'ards inftead of the con¬ 
vex upwards which it before had, and with little or no 
altetatiuii in any other part of the face, he made the 
child^ who a h'ttle before feemed ready to burft its 
k XiAiw f }**^ appear in equal danger of burfting 

PiUip immoderate laughter; and then, by re- 

Jbiucei ia ftdring the altered features to their former pofition, he 
tit ^eaJtaiyiooit ^ jhc child a-cryiiig again.” 

The <i®ercnt expreflions of laughter and weeping 
deferibed by Le Brun. “ The movements of 
AcT ' laughter are exprefl'ed by the cye-brows elevated to- 


are our owwmodel. 
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own; 


Piigct txecuted the legs of his 
and many ingetiions urtills have 
had rccourfe to a fiinilar expedient. In fliort, to be 
affedted ourfelvcs is the true feciet of affcftiiig the 
fpeftator. 

We muft not negleft, at the fame time, to fccurc 
the fleeting cliaradters which nature preients to us on 
a thoiifand occafions. Wc muft diltruft our me¬ 
mory, and all the refources which are not eafily em¬ 
ployed when we h.ippeii to ftand in need of them. It 
is neceff.»ry to watch the eircumftanecs from which we 
can derive any ufeful hint; to fei;te them when they 
prefent tbemfclvea ( and to be careful never to lofe, 
by an irreparable negligence, the fruit of a happy in¬ 
cident. 

Let us alfo endeavour to poffefs.the feeling of what 
we are to exprefs; whether it be by forming the 
image of a thing abfent as if it were prefent, or by 
being affefted with the lively idea of a fituation whicrc 
we have either experienced, or with which we have 
feen another perfon remarkably affefted. Wc mult; 
never forget, that all the terrible Or agreeable, thq 
violent or flight movements, are to be treated iu a na, 
tural manner, and bear a relation to the age, coudi, 

tion,. 
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Eidolon tion, feXt and dtguit j of the perfon. Tbofe gradd* a£t in point of anatomy. On tUs (he fet her heart, and &xpr«fBon , 

p 1^' tiona, which art varica according to the.nature of the ttwk iingular pleafure in difplaying it. Not only ele- . 

^ ” fltuatioa, and the chara&er of men, ctanpofe the game of form, and noblenefs of invention, but likewife . 

principal iugredienta of difcemincnt, knowledge, and llrength of exprdfion, tnnnnph in the Roman fchool, ' 

tafte. They have been the objeda of attention and nurCpd as it were ainongft the works of the Greeks, 

inquiry to the moR cmineut patntera of every age {. and in the bofom of a city which had once been the 

and they were of the kft importance in afliiling fliem feminary of learning and politcnefs. Here it was that 

to arrive at that degree'of*jexcdllence to which they, Domcnichino and Fonilic, both great mailers of ex> 

have carried expre&n,, ” i prelTion, refinedthemfelves,asappearsmoreparticularly 

We are told ttra0ge.4:lun|^8^ the ancient painters by the St Jerome of the one, znA t)\e Death of Germatu- 
of Greece in regard to ttf^preiten; cijpecially of Ari* cut, and -Slaughter of the Innocents, by the other. 

(tides t who, io.a pidlurc of his, reprefenting a woman Here it was tlmt Raphael arofe, the fovereign mailer 
wounded to dea^ at e heg^. with a diild crawling to of tin mall One would imagine, that piAures, which 
her bread, makes her appear Bfr4^.'jy^R the child, arc generally confidered as the books of the ignorant, 
when ihe was dead, iliohld, for fuck her and of the ignorant only, he had undertaken to make 

'blood, ji Medea thurdcring Iter chiarek, by Tiinoma- the initrud;org even of the learned. One would ima- 
-chus, was likewife much cried up, as the ingenious gine, that he intended, in fome meafure, to juilify 
artill contrived to exprels, at once, in*lu'r couitteuance, Quintiliaii*, who affirms, that painting has more power « 
both the fury that iiiirricd her Oil to the commilfion of over us .than all the arts of rlictoric. There is not,xi. cap, 3, ,■* 

fo great a crime, and the tendernefs of a mother that indeed, a iingle pltlure of Raphael’s, from the iludy of 

feenied to witli-hold her froni it. ‘Rubens attempted to which thole who are curious in point of expreffiun may, 
exprefs fuch a double efll-d in the face of Mary of Me. not reap great benefit} particularly his Martyrdom of 
* tiicis, ftlllin pain from her pall laliiMr, and at the fame St Felkiias, Ws Tram/}gttratidkti \»» yefe^«et(p}a'muig 
' time full of joy at the birth of a dauphin. And in to Pharoah hit dream, a piece fo higmy rated by 

the countcniMice of Sandla PolcHiaar painted by'Tie* Pouffin ' ilia School of-dtlent, in the‘Vatican, is, to 
polo for St Anthoiiy?s cliurcli ' at Padua, one may ail intents and purpofes, a fcliotil of exprefiion, A- 
clcaily read a mixture of pain from the wound given inong the many miracles of art with which this piece 
her by the executioner, and of plcafuic from the pto* abounds, we (hall finglc out tliat of the four boys at* 
fpcdl of parsdife opened to her by it. tending on a matbcmatician, who, ftooping to the 

Few, to f.iy the truth, are the examples of ftrohg ground with his compaffes in his hand, is giving them 
exprellion afforded by the’Venetian, Flemilh, or Loin- the demonilration of a theorem. One of the boys, 
bard fchools. Deprived of that great happinefs, the recolletling within himfclf, keeps back, with all the 
happiuefs of being able to contemplate, at leifure, the appearance of profound attention to the reafoning of 
works of the ancients, the purell fources of perfection the mailer; another, by the briflenefs of his attitude, 
in point of defign, exprelfion, and cliaradcr 5 and ha- difeovers a greater quicknels of apprehenlion ; while 
ving notliiiig but nature couftantly before their eyes; thethi'd, who hai^ already lei/.ed the conclullon. Is 
they niad'-llrength of colouring, blooming complcc* endeavouring to beat it into the fourth, who. Handing 
tioos, and the grand effects of the chiaro-obfcuixi, thehr inotioiilefs, with open arms, a Haring countenance, .lud 
;: i,i!.,t'al iludy : they aimed more at charming the fen* an unfpeakable air of ftupidity in his looks, will never 
ii c iptivating the uuderftanding. The Ve* ■ .perhaps be able to make any thing of the matter. And 
i-t'i.i.f, in pi rticular, feein to jiave placed their whole it is probable from this very group that Albani, who 
y.l )• I in felting oG' their pieces with all that rirh va- iludied Raphael fo ciofely, drew the following precept 
riety of perl'onages and drefs, which their capital is of his: “ That it behove.s a painter to exprefs more 
continually receiving by mearts of its extenlive com- circumtlances than one by every attitude 5 and fo to 
in rcc, and whicliattradsfo much the eyes of all thofe employ hi.s figures, that, by barely feeing what they 
who vilit il. It is much to be doubled, if, in all the are aitually about, one may bo able to guefs, both what 
piilare.'i of Pat Jo Veroricfe, there is to he found a bold they have been already doing, atid are next going to 
and judicious expreffion, or one of thofe attitudes do.” This is biuted a difficult precept; but it is only 
■wbicii, as Pt'tracli expreffes it, fj>enlc without words; by a due ohfervanee of it that the eye and the tnind 
uuUfs, perhaps, it he that rcunnkable one in his can be made to hang in fufpence on a painted piece of 
Man «i';e Fca/l of Ciinit of (laliice. At one end of canvas. It is exprtffion that a painter, ambitions to 
{ the table, and directly opiHilite to the bridegroom, foar iu his profcflion, mull, above all things, labour 

; vebofe eyes arc Ihced upon her, there appears a woman iu to perfift himfelf in. It is the lall goal of his art, as 

red, holding up to him the ffirt of her garment; as Socrates proves to Panliafius. It is in exprtllion |hatAtm8r^r^ 
much as to fay, we may fnirpofe, that the. wine mira- dumb poetry confiits, ami what the prince of ourpqifalih.'Hl- 
culoudy produced was exaciU' of the colour witli the calls a viftbic language. 

(luff on her back.,, And in fact it is red wine, we fee in 

tlie cups and pitchers. Rut all this while the faces and .Sect. IX. Of Invention. 

attitudes of mod of the company betray not the Icall , \ . 

lign of wonder at fo extraordinary a miracle, '1 hey all. As the operations of a general iliould tS ulti* . ^ 

in a manner, appear intent upon nothing but eating, mateiy tend to battle and conquell, fo ilRwId 1^1 the 

-drinking, ami making luerry. Such, in general, is thoughts of a painter to perfed invention. the 

the llyle of the 'Venetian fchooI, The Florentine, over (Indict which'^we have been hitherto recotffinending, 

which Michael Angelo prefided, ahpve all thing.s curi* will prove fo many wings by which he may raifc him-' 

otts of defign, was mod minutely and fcmpu’ jnily ex* fdf, as it were* from the ground, and foar on high, \ 

when 
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Jbwntion. vvhen dedrous of trying; hi's ftmigth this way, and pro- 
' » dating fomething from h» own hand. Invention is the 

' V finding out probable tilings, not only fuch as are atlap- 

^ ted to the fubjetl in hand, but fuch, befides, as by 

their fublimity and beauty arc moft capable of exciting 
ftiitable fcnliments in tile fpcAator, and of jnaluog 
him, when they happen to be well executed, fancy tlvat 
it is the fubjeft itfelf in its grcatell, perfeftion, and not 
a mere reprefeutation of it, that he has before him. We 
do not fay true things, but probable thingsi becaufc 
probability or verdmilitude is, in fact, the truth of 
thofe arts which have the fancy for their object. It 
is, indeed, the bufinefb and duty of both naturaliils 
and hilloriaiiB to. draw objects as they hnd thorn, and 
reprefent them with all thofe imperfeitions and ble- 
mifbes, to which, as individuals, they arc fubject. But 
an ideal painter, and fuch alone is a true painter, re- 
fembles the poet: iiiitead of copying, he Imitates: 
that is, he works with his fancy, and rcprelVnts ob¬ 
jects endued vvitli all that perfection which belongs to 
the fpecida, and may be conceived in the archetype. 

“ ’Tis nature sdl, T?ut nature meth^^dis'd 

lays an emineftt poet, fjieahing of poetry: And the- 
fame may be faid of painting j it il nature methodized, 
and made perfect. Inforauch, that the circuinilances 
of the action, exalted and fublimed to the higheft 
degree of beauty and boldnefs they are fufceptible ol, 

* may, though poifibld. Wave never happened exaCtly 
fucii as. the painter fkUcicB and tlunks proper to re- 
prefeut them. Thus, the piety of .^ncas, and the 
auger of-AchlBcs, arc things fo perfeCt hi tlicir kiad, 
as to be merely probable. And it is lorthis reafoii 
That jwietry, wUicii Is only another word for invention, 
is more philofopbical, more inftruClive, and more, en¬ 
tertaining, than hiftory. . ' " • 

Here it is proper to obferve, what gre.at advantages 
the auch-nt had over the modern painters. TJie hillory 
of the times they lived in, fraught with great and glo- 
riuus tvents, was to them a rich mine of the moft: 
noble fubjeCfs, which, befides, tifien derived no ftnall 
fublimity and pathos from the mythology upon which 
their religion was founded. So far were their gods 
from being immaterial, and placed at an intiiiitc di- 
ilance above their w'orthippers ; fo far wa.s their reli¬ 
gion fro#i reeomtpending humility, penance, and fclf- 
denial, that, on the contrary, it appeared ealculatcd 
merely to flatter the fenfes, inflame the paiiions, and 
poifoii the fain y. By .making llie gods partake of 
»ur nature, and fubjeCling them to the fame palVions, 
it gave man hopcb of being able to mix w'ith thofe 
who, though greatly above him, rcfcmbled him, not- 
withllaiiding, in fo many refpeCls. Befides, thofe dei¬ 
ties of theirs were in a manner vifible, and to be met 
jtf'i^iK.Ty ilep. The fea was crowded with Tritons and 
NerSds, the rivers with Naiads, and tlie mountains 
with Dryads. The woods fwarmed with Fauns and 
Nymphs, who, in thefe obfeure retreats, fuugiit an 
afylutnTor their llolen embraces. The moft imtent 
empir^, the moft noble families, the moll celebrated 
■ lierue8,'all derived their pedigree from the greater di- 
viniti^. Nay, gods interefted theipfelves in all the con. 
concernsW m.mkind. Apollo, the god of long arrows, 
flood by the fide of HeClor in the fields of Troy, and 
infpired him with new ftrengtb and courage to batter 
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down the vvalJs and burn die. fhips'. bf' the .Greeks,^ laventioif. 
Thefe, on the other hand, were led on. to the * 

and animated by Minerva, precededhy Terror, Mid^- 
lowed by Death. Joweftads) hts divine locks fli^ko 
on bis .immortal head } Olympus trcuildis.' With 
cotmteQpnco, which allays the teinpoft, and reftiuWB 
ferenity to the heavens, he gathers kiffes from'the 
mouth of Venus, the of .gods and of men. A* 

mong the auciea*fc^*yerj tM^ fported with the fen- 
cy ) and in thofO'-i nd entirely on the 

imagination, fome of. mailers have thnuglit 

they could not do bftter iTian borrow fnim the Pagans, 
if we may be allowed to fay it, ihfcufvpiifturcs of Tar¬ 
tarus, ill orderW'l^ider their own drawings of htll 
more,ftrilung./' ' , 

After all, thdtis have not been wanting .able Inven¬ 
tors in painting among the modems. Michael An¬ 
gelo, notwitliLlanding the depth and boldiirfs of his 
own fancy, is not aftianied in fome of his ccmp.ofi- 
.tions, to Uofi/he; as PliiJIas s»nd Aprlk-s may be 
faid formerly to have linmeti%eiL Kapliael, too, tutor¬ 
ed by tbc Greeks, has found means, like Virgil, to 
txtra^ the quintidfenco of truth; has feafoiud his 
works with grace ind iioblenefs, aiid exalted imtnre, 
in a manner, .abaw'lurfclf, by giving her an afpid 
More licautifiil, iboyl'' aiilinatmg, and mo-.v fubliMie, 
th.m ftie,is in reality aeculioincd to wear, lii point of 
invention,, Domeuicbino and Hannibal Carueci come 
very near Raphael, efpccitiUy in the pieces painted by 
'them in Rome; nor does Puuftin mil very Ihoit of 
him in fome of his ptClures, particularly in In's Kfihtr 
befnre /Ihafucrus, and his Death r.f Germaninii, the 
richeft jew^'belonging to the Barbcrlne family. Of 
all the paiiit’cH who have acquired any extraordinary 
degree of reputation, no one Hudled Icfs to fet off his 
pieces by bold and beautiful eircuinllauces, or was 
more a Itrangcr to what is called poetical ptrfel'lion, 

■,|iian Jacopo Baft'aiio. Among the iiiimberlefs iii- 
ftaiiccs we rould produce'of his canlefliiefs this way, 
let li. fiifficc to mention a Prcachiu^^ oj St Paul puiiilcd 
by him ill a place, near th.u of his liirtli, c.illed Ma~ 
rufit'^o, lirllcad of iepi'efei;iiiig the .ipoftk* full of a 
diviiK enthuTiafiii, as Kaph.-iel h'ds dune, and thuiidcr- 
ing againlt the fuperftitioiis of the heathen in an 
alfeiTibly of AthLni.ins4 inllead of exhibiting one of 
liis auditors ftruek to llie quick, another perfuaded, a 
tliird inflamed; lie makes him hold turlh, in a village 
of the Venetian ilste, to a parrel of pour piaiaiits and 
their wives, who lake not the kail notice of him; the 
women efpecia'ily, who ktni to mind nothing but the 
country labours in which he had found them em¬ 
ployed. 

With regard to invention, painting and poetry re- 
fcmble each other fo much in many other refpe^s, be- 
Tides that of combining in every action all the biauty 
and elegance it wHl admit, that they well deferve the 
name of Jificr artt. They diflicr,,. however, in one 
point, and that too of no fmall importance. It is this. 

The poet, in the reprefeotation of his ftory, rdatea 
what has already happened, prepares that which is ftilk- 
to come, and fo proceeds, ftep by ftep, through all 
the circumilances of the a&ion; and, to produce the 
greater effeCl on his hearers, avails himfclf of the fuc* 
ceflion of tithe and place. The painter, pn the con¬ 
trary, depfived of fuclt helps, muft be content to de¬ 
pend 
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l»y«ntion. pend upon one fingle moment. But what a moment! books which treat of it, imprint well on his mind all Inventioiw ^ 

' A moment, in which he may conjure up, at once, to the circumltances that attend it, the perfons concern. » 

.the eyes of the fpedlator, a >houraad objefts; a mo- cd in it, and the paiBons with which they muft have ^ 
ment, teeming with the moil beautiful circumltances been feverally animated $ not omitting the particulars * 
that cm attend the aftion; a inomeiit, equivalent of time and place. His next bulinefs is to create it, 
to the fucceflive labours of the poet. ■ This the works as it were, anew, obferving the rules already laid down * 

of the greateft mailers, which are everywhere to be for that, purpofe; From what is true, chwling that 
feen, fudicieatW evince: ampng others, the St which is molt linking { and clothing his fuhjc^ with 

at I.yftra, by Raphael, whi^p' it is impoflihle not to hich acceflory circiimllances and adions, as may render 
praife as often as this pi A fl|e is mentioned. In order it more confpicuous, pathetic, and noble, and bell dif- 
to give the fpel^ator a tpi^gh inlight into the fub» play the powers of the inventive faculty. But, in do- 
jeS of this ^i«e, the painter has placed, in the front mg this, great diferetion is requifitc-} for, let his ima- 
of it, the cripjde, iiircady rellored to his limbs by the gination grow ever fo warm, his hand is never to exe. 
apulUe, Bred w'ith gratitude toipHrds cute any thing that is not fully approved by bis Judge- 

and exciting his countrymen to kinds of ment. Nothing low or vulgar Ihould appear in a lulty 

honour. Round the cripple arc f^^-iigures lifting and noble argument; a fault, of which Tome of the 
up the lltirta of his coat, in order to look at the legs greateft mafttrs, even Lampicri and Pouffin, have beeo. 
reduced to their proper ftiape, ajid acknowledging ny uovv and then guilty. 

gw'llurcs full of aftonimment the reality of the miracle; Tlie a£tion mult be one, the place one, the time 
an invention, fiys a certain author, aproftfled admirer one. We need not fay any thing of thofe painters,' 

7 * of antiquity, which might have been propofed as an who, like ilie w'riters of the Chinefe and' Spanifti 

example in the happieil age of Greece. , , ; theatre, cram a variety of aj£liaj|t|i together, and Ai 

We have another flilning inftance of the power of give us. at once, the whole lill^fa'jStjch bhut. 
painting to introduce a great variety of objciSs on the ders, it is preliimei^ are too grol's to fee feared at 
feene at the fame time, and of the advantage it has in prefeiit. The polit^uefs and learning of the age feem 
this relpecl over poetry, In a drawing by the celebrated to demand conliderations of amoie relined nature; fuel) 

I.i Fage. This drawingreprefents thedefcent.o£,.d 5 incas as, that the epifodcs iiitfoduced in the drama of a pic> 
into heil. The field is the dark caverns of Pluto’s tare, the better to fill and adorn it, Ihonldbe not on- 
kingdom, through the middle of which creeps flowly ly beautiful in themfelves,' but irtdifpeiifably requifite. 
the niiuhly and melancholy Achepon. Neaily in the The games celebrated at the tomb of Anchifes, in Si- 
centre of the piece appears ..fineas with the gulden elly, have a greater variety in them, and more Iburces 
bough ill his hand, and with an air of aftonilhment at of delight, than thole that had been before celebrated 
W’hat he fees. The Sybil, who accompanies him, is at tliv tomb of Patroclus under the walls of Troy, 
anfwcving the queftions which be alks hifr. The per- The arms forged by Vulcan for iEneas, if hot better 
fonage there is the ferryman of the pitchy lake, by tempered, are at ’eaft better engraved, than thofe 
whiiu) even the gods .theinlielves are afraid to fwear. which the fame god bad forged feveral ages before for 
’i'hofc who, crowding in to the batiks of the river, Achilles. Nevefthclefs, in the eyes of judges, both the 
numberlefs as the leaves fnaken off thetrecs by autum* games and the arms of Homer are more pleafing than 
n.il blatts, exprefs, with outftrctched hands, an iinpa- thofe of Virgil, hecaufe the former arc more iieceffary 
lienee to be ferried to tlic opyaifite ftiore, arc the un* in the Iliad than the latter in the .dSneid. Every 
Trappy manes, w'ho, for want ^ burial, are unqualified part ftionld agree with, and have a relation to, the 
for that happinefs. Charon, accordingly, is crying whole. Unity Ihould reign even in variety; for in this 
out to them, and with his lifted-up oar driving them beauty coniUls, This is a fundamental maxim in 
from his boat, which has already taken in a number all the arts wbofe objeft it is to imitate the works of 
of thofe w’ho had been honoufltd W'ith the accullomeJ nature. 

funeral rites, fiehind vEneas and the Sybil we difeover Pidlures often borrow no final! grace and beauty 
a cuiifufed group of wretched fouls, lamenting bitterly from the fifti'oiis of poetry. Albani has left us, in fe- 
their misfortune in being denied a patlhge; two of verat of his works, liifBcient proofs of the great lharc 
them wrapped up in their clothes ; and, in a fit of dc- the belles lettres had in refining his talle. But Ra« 

Ij.air, funk upon a rock. Upon the firll lines of the phael, above all others, may in tin's brand) too be 

piece Hands a third group of uninhumed Ih.ide3. Leu- ronCdcred as a guide and mailer. To give but one 

cafpes, Orontes, and, in the inidll of them, the good inllance out of many; what a beautiful thought was it 

old Paliiiurus, formerly mailer and pilot of the hero's to reprefent the river himl'elf, in a PaJJa^e of Jordan, 

own veffel, who with joined hands moll earneftly de- fupporting his waters with his own bauds, in order to t 

fires to be taken along with him into the boat, that, ■ open a wyy to the army of the Ifraelitcs ! Nor feiw'fec ' 

after death, at leaft, he may find fome repofe, and his difplayed lets judgnjent in reviving, in his del%)p en-^ ^ ^ ^ 

dead body no bnger lYmaiii the fport of winds and graved by Agoftino of Venice, the little loves Sr Ae.„v, upon* 
waves. Thus, wluit we fee fcattered up and down in tius playing with the arms of Alexander, coniqiierei} Odumoy; 

** many verfes by Virgil, is here, as it were, gathered by the beauty of Roxana. .> “"d c«r/» 

ento a focus, and concentered by the ingenious pencil Among the ancients, Apelles and Panhaft^ 
of the painter, fo as to form a fubjeft well worthy of thofe who diftingutlhed Uieinfelves moft in alworieal 
feeing expofed, in more fhapes than one, to the eyeS fubjetis, in whii^ tfee inventive faculty Ihowswk'lf tfenote lo. 
of the public. the greateft advantage ; the firll by his||^ure dfy^ 

-When a painter takes a fiibjeft in hand, be it hifto- Calumny », the fecond^ by that of the ^iut 
rical, be it fabulous, he lliould carefully^crufe the Atbenuint\- The ancient painter called Ga/nlen gave c, to. 

likewife 
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» ^loventioa . likevrife i fine proof of hla g>entas tn this branch*, by 
. ' * ■ reprefentlng a ^reat nuiaber of poeta sreedily quench- 

^ V w*ter« gulhing Som the mouth 

of the fubliine Homer. Aitd to this aHegory, ap- 
•P/mm A'a>. cording to Gulgni, PUny*" has m eye, when he caBa 
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that prince of poets the fouiUain ^ wilt. But it is, 
after all, no way furprifing that we fliould often 
meet fuah fine flights of fancy to the ancient artifts. 
They were not guided in their wofles by a bh'ud pntc- 
tice: they were men of polite education; converfant 
with the letters of the age in which they lived} and 
the compaaioBS rather than the fervants of the great 
men who employed them. The fineft allegorical 
painter antong the moderns was Rubens ; and he was 
accordingly much celebrated for it. The beft critics, 
however, find fault with his uniting in the Luxemberg 
g:dlery, the queen-mother, in council, with two car- 
dirrala and Mercury. Nor is tliere left impropriety in 
his making Tritons-and Nereids, in mother piece of 
the fame gallery, ^im to the queen’s veflcl through 
the galleys of tkekrughts of St Stephen. Such froc- 
doms are uquaBy difguftin^ with the prophecies of San- 
naxaro’s Proteus, ebocerning tbe|^fiery of the incar¬ 
nation, of the Indiah kings of'^amoeos, fe^oning 
with the Poitnguefe on the adv^^iurBS of Ulyfles. 

The" bell modern performauces »h pifturcfque alle- ' 
gory are certainly thofe of PouiTio; who availed him- 
fclf, with ^reat diferetioB and judgment, of the vaft 
treafures wah which, by# dole fiimy of the ancients, 
he had enriched his memory.' On the otlier'hand, Le 
Brun, his countryman, has been very unlkippy' this 
way. Ambitious to have every thing his o«n, infiead 
of aUegories, he has filled the gallery .of Verfailles 
with enigmas and ridges, of which none but himfelf 
waa qualified to be the CEdiptts. Allegory muft be 
ingenious, it is true; but then it muft be equally per- 
fpicuous i for which reafon, a painter fliould avoid all 
vague and indeterminate allafions, and Ukewife thofe 
to hiftury and heathen .mythology, which too ab^ 
ftrufe to be underftoud by the generality of fpeftators. 
The beft way, perhaps, to fymbolize moral and ab- 
ilraft things, is to reprefent particular events: as 
See Btlm’t Carracci did, by advice of Monfignore Agucchi, in 
parnefian palace. For example, what can better 
exprefs a hero's love towards his country, than the 
virtuous Decious confecrating himfelf boldly to the 
infernal gods, in order to fecure vidlory to bis coun¬ 
trymen over their enemies i What finer emblems can 
we defire of emulation, and an infatiable thirft for 
glory', than Julius Csefar weeping before the ftatue of 
Alexander in the tmple of Hercules at Gades i of 
the inconftancy of fortune, than Marius fitting on <flie 
ruins of Carthage, and receiving, inftead of the ac¬ 
clamations of aA army j^ully faluting him imitator, 
svfl^s from a lidor of SixtUius to quit Africa ? of 
indubrtttipo, than Candaules, who, % fliowing t.he 
nakod ilKauties of his wife to his frieud Giges, kindled 
a pallion that foon made him repent his folly ? Such 
reprefeiiutions m.. thefe require no comment; they 
carry weir explanations along with them. Befides, 
fufqwBng, and it is the worft we can fiippofe, that 
the plater’s aim in them Ibmild happen not to be 
underi^Kid, his piece would Hill give delight. ^ It is 
thus that the fables of Ariofto prove fo entertaining, 
even to tlusfe who' uuderftand aothing of the mom 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 
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couched under them { and likewifis the thot^hDifiFafldws 

all do not comprehend the allufions abd doul^ intgak 
of the poet. 

Sect. X- Of JUf/ipiion, 

.Bo.sktuch for invention. D'^hJtAim, which may 
confidered as a brmeh of invention, coufifts in the 
|>roper ftationing of what the inventive faculty W 
unagtned, fo as to ex'pre|| the fubjeAin, the moft lively 
manner. The chief meritei||fli(pofi.tion may be laid to 
confift in that dilo^cr, m^h, wearing the appear, 
auce of mere ebpnee, is in faift the m# ftudied eftedk 
of art. A pfintee, therefore, is to avoid the 

drynefs eif vthofit Imqientg who always jplonted their 
fiiwres like So jban'y-couples in a procei^n, and the 
affection of thofe moderns who Jumble, them toge¬ 
ther as if they <w£C<r,im.t meroly to fight aa 4 fquiibble. 

In this brancu Raphael was happy enough to chemfe 
the Juft medium, aud attain .perfection. The dif- 
pufition of his. figures is alwaiys exadlly fiich as the 
fubjedt i'cquit 4 ib' In the Jiatf/e af Cottfintiline, they 
are coufumly clullcred with as much art, as they 
are rcp^larly marimtkil in Gbriji's commitment of the 
to idij Pe/ejn jyw conftituting him prince of tin: 

^jwiftles. "Jf 

l.ct the inferibn^fifurcs of a piece be placed as they 
will, ite’priiiciplc figure fliould ftvike the eye moll, 
and ftaa.dt butj; as ifwent, from among the reft. This 
may be efi'edted variotis ways, as by placing it on the 
fotemoft lines, or hi fome Other cunlpicuous part of 
the piece t by exhibiting it, in a maimer, by itfdf; 
by making the principal light faU upon it; by giving 
it the moftulltHendant drapery; or, indeed, by fever^ 
of tbefe methods, nay, by all of them together. For, 
being the hero of the pi^rerqiic table, ’t is but Jull 
that tt flipuld dmw eye to itl'elf, and lord it, as it 
were, over all the otbet* objeets. 

’ According to Leon Batifta Alberti, painters fliould 
follow the example of comic wi iters, who compofc 
their faUe of as few perfbns as poflible. Fur, in udt, 
a crowded pidture is to give as much pain to the 
fpedlator, As a crowded road to the traveller. 

Some fu^edts, it muft be granted, require a num¬ 
ber, nay, a nation, as it were, of figures. On tiiefc 
occafioRS, it.depends eiitirely on the fljll of the paint¬ 
er to difpofe of them in fuch a manner, that the prin¬ 
cipal ones may always make the principal appearance ; 
and contrive matters fo that the piece be not over- 
crowded, or want convenient refts and paufes.He 
muft, in a word, take care that his piece be full, but 
not charged. In this relpcdl, the BattUt of Alemn- 
Her by Le Crun are mafter-pieces which cau never be 
fiifficiently ftudied; whereas uodiing, on the other 
hand, can be more unliappy than the famous Partuife 
of Tinturet, which covers one eutire fide of the great 
coimdl-ehamber at Venice. It appears no better than 
a confufed heap of figures, a fwarm, a cloud, a chaos, 
which pains and fatigues the eye. What a pity it is 
that he did not difpofe this fuUe£t after a model of 
his own, now in the gallery of.Bcvilacqua at Verona! 

In this laft the federal choirs of martyrs, virgins, bi< 
fhops, and other faints, are judicioafly thrown intofe 
many clufters, parted here and there by a fine fleece oif 
dottda, fo aa to exhibit the innumerable hoft of heq- 
, 4 K ven 
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IX^Stka.ren drawn up in a'wa^that makes a moft agraeable 
and glorious appearance There goes a ftory, to oar 
purpofe, of a celebrated mafter, who in a drawing of 
the Uiiiverfal Dclnge» the better' to exprefs the im- 
menfity of the waters that cov«i:ed^ tlie earth, left ,.a 
corner of his papftr without figures. Peing ajkcd, if 
he did not intend to fill it upj JKo, faid he ; do not 
you fi^e that my leaving it tapipty is what precxftly 
. cbnflitutes the pt^tre f . 

The rcafon for breakiMjl-coinpdfition into fcvcral 
groups is, that the cyeiiM Wh g freely from one o^eft ■ 
to another, may the betSIr comprehend the whole. 
But the painter is^not to. Hop berej for,-,thfife groups 
are, hefides, to Wfo artfully pat togc*t^Jiw to form 
rich clutters, give the wliale c<«pl^'tr;|(;lih^ulajr air 
of gi-andfur, and afford the ipe^aW ii^APpportunity 
of difeerniug ilic piece at a diftance, aba taking the 
whole in, as it were, at a fingic ghnee, Thefe effeils 
are greatly promoted by a due regard to the nature of 
colours, Uf as not to place together thofe which arc 
apt to pain by their oppofition, or diftraft by their 
variety. They ihould be fo judicioufly difpofed as to 
temper and qualify each other. 

A proper ufe of the chiaro-fc^Hpi’is like wife of great 
fervice on'this occafioo. Thcapmupi are eafily p«Utg 
ed, and the whole pi^iire iicqS&s k , grand effe£§;;M' 
introducing fome ftrong falls of mi^e, and, alcove all, 
one principal beam of light. This mcthoCwiis been 
followed with great fuccefs by Rembrandt in a famous 
piflure of his, reprefenting the Virgin at the foot .of 

, the crofs on mount Calvary; the principal light dart¬ 

ing upon her through a break of the clouds, while the 
reft of the figures about her ftand more or lefs in the 
Jhade. Tintoret, too, acquired great i^^utation, as 
■w’ell by that brilknefs with which he enlivened his fi¬ 
gures, as by his mafterly manner of lhading them; 
and Polidoro de Caravaggio, thpugR. he fcarce paint¬ 
ed any thing but baflb relievos, was particularly fa-^ 
mous for introdocing with great Ikill the cffcfls of the ' 
chiaro-feuro, a thing firll attempted by Mantegna in 
his Triumph ofjuliut Ctfur. It is by this means that 
his compoliuons appear lb ftrlkingly divided into diffe¬ 
rent groups, and, among their other perfedions, af¬ 
ford to much delight through the beautiful difpolition 
that reigns in tlicm. 

In like manner, a painter, by the help of perfpec- 
tive, efpecially that called erw/, the oppofition of ht- 
cal colours, and other contrivances which he may ex¬ 
pect, to hit upon by ftudyiiig nature, and thofe who 
have bell ftudied her before him, will be able not only 
to part bis grorps, but make them appear at different 
diftanccb, fo as to leave fufficient paffages between 
them. 

But the greateft caution is to..|)e ufed iu the purfuit 
of the methods here laid down t efpecially in the ma¬ 
nagement of the chiaro-fciuo, that the efieds attribu¬ 
ted to light aud lhade,, and to their various coucumi- 
tanta, may not run counter to truth and experience. 
This is a capital point. For this, purpofe, a painter 
would do well to make, in little figures, as Tintoret 
and Poulfin ufed to do, a model of the fubjed that he 
intends to reprefent, and then illuminate it by lamp 
^ candle-light. By this means he may come to know 
with certainty, if the chlaro-fcuro, which he has form¬ 
ed in liis uiindi does not cUibi with the rcafon of things. 
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By varying the height and diredion of bis light, he Difpofitloi 
may eafily difeover fuch accidental effeds as are moft 
likely to recommeud his performance, and fo eitahlilh 
a proper fyftem for the illuminating h. Nor will he 
afterwards find it a difficult matter to modify the qua¬ 
lity of his lliades, by foftening or ftrengthening them, 
according to the fituatJon of his feene, and the quality 
of the li^it falling upon it. If it Ihould happen to be 
a candle or lamp.fight feene, he would then have no. 
thing to do but confider his model well, and faithfully 
copy it. 

' .tu the next place, to turn a group elegantly, the 
beft pattern is that of a bunch of grapes adopted by 
Titian. As. of the many grains that compofe a buhcii 
of grapes, fome are ftruclc diredly by the light, and 
thole uppofite to them are in the made, whim the in¬ 
termediate ones partake of bo.th light and lhade in a 
greater or lefs degree t fo, according to Titian, tbe 
figures of a group Ihould be fo difpoM, that, by the 
union of the chiaro-feuro, feveral*things may appear ■ 
a.i it weie but one thing.- And in faft it is only from 
his having purfued this method,jhat we can account 
for the very grand tjffetb of hik£icj,Wtiijs Wyjiii which 
it is inipolubfe to ftudy.hioi'tm'inri'acb]^, '■ 

The inannerifts,;.':.'w]|)o do not follow nature in the 
track of the mafieiyrjnft^entioned, are apt to commit 
many faults^ ITiete^ii'ci^hcir figures calling their 
fliades ill thislOr that bsannctifi'ldom appears in the pie- 
lure, or at leaft doc.s not appear fuffipiently probable. 

They are, befiJes, wont to trefpafs all bounds in 
fplalhiug fheir plccw witli lighjt, that is, in enlivening 
thofe parts whjcK we ufually term the deafs of a pic¬ 
ture. This method, no doubt, has fometimes a very' 
fine effrfl} but it is, however, to be ufed with no 
fmall diferclion, as otherwife the whole lol'es that 
union, that paufe, that majeftic filcnce, as Carracci 
ufed to call It, wKich affords fo much pleafure. The 
eye is not lefs hurt by many lights fcattered here and 'tw/jn/S* s 
there over a piAure, than the ear is by'the confufed 
.taoife of different perfons fpeaking all together in an 
alTvmhly. 

Guido Reni, who has imparted to his paintings that 
gaiety and fplendor in wliich he lived, feems cna- 
moured with a bright and open light; whereas Michael 
Angelo de Claravagio, who was of a fulleii and favage 
difpolition, appears foiideft of a gloomy and clouded 
iky : fo that niither of them were qualified to handle 
indifferently all ubje6ts. The chiaro-feuro may like- 
wife prove of great ferviw to a painter in giving his 
compofition a grand effect; but, iicvcrthelefs, the light 
he choofes mull be adapted to the lituation of the feene 
where the a£lIou is laid : nor would he be lefs faulty, 
who in,;« grotto or cavern, where the light entered by 
a chink, mould make his lhades fofe and tei^Vi' than 
he who Ihould reprefent them ftrong and in - 

open Iky-light. 

But this is by no means the only fault 

neriils are apt to be f ■'-' ' “ ’ ’ ’ 

particularly in the dil, 
nothing of their favourite 

the ground with one child at her breaft, and jbolher 
playing about her, and the like, which thryj^ralb 
place on the firft Iiact of their pieces; nor of^^le baUL 
figures in the back ground peeping out frdm the hol¬ 
lows contrived, for tltem: they nu^e a coniiaons prao- 

tice 


;r: 
'A. 
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ticc of mixing naked witli clothed figures S old men 
’ with young ; placing one figure with its face towards 

^ you, and another with its back ; they contrail violent 

motions with languid attitudes^ and feem to aim at 
oppofition in eveiy thing ; whereas oppofitioDs never 
pleafe, but when tliey arife naturally trom thefubjefi, 
like antithefes in a difeourfe. 

As to forefhortened itgures. too much affection in 
I'fing or avoiding them is equally blameable. The at* 
tit tides had better be compofed than other wife. It 
very feldom happens that there is any occafion forma* 
king them fo impetuous as to be in danger of lofing 
their equilibrium; a thing too much'pradlired by fome 
painters. 

In regard to drapery, equal care fhould be taken to 
avoid that poverty, which makes fome mailers look as 
ii', through mere penuiy, they grudged clothes to their 
-figures ; and that profulioii which Albani imputed to 
tiiiidu, faying, thae be was father a tailor than a 
painter. The ornaments of drefs fljould be iifed with 
c l eat fobt lety ; and it will •hot be anuTs to l ernemLer 
wliut was opce faidio an ancient piiuter: “ I pity you 
g,ieatly; dpable to m^e Helen f^udfome, you have 
taken carfe to mhke her■»’*.- • 

Let the whole, in a word, diderent pans ; 

of the dirpolition, poflefs prt 3 ^bd^yV']gtsce, coflumc, 
and the particular char'affild bf wltst'is tq.bc reprefent* 
td. Let nothing lobk Jifec liniftn*mifj?‘of manner; 
tvhich docs not appear leSs in the ^ompdfition than it 
docs in colouring, clrapery, and defign ; and is, as it 
were, that kind of accent, by wtilch paintefsimay be 
as readily diltinguifhed as foreigners are, by pronoun- 
cing in the .fame manner all the difFercut Imguages 
they happen to be acquainted with. 

Sect. XI. Of Jllujion. 

Among painters, and the writers on painting, there 
is one maxim univerfally admitted and continually In* 
'culcated; it is, that nature ought to It imitate^, and ob» 
jciSls are fatd to be reprefented naturally, wlhtn they 
have fuch relief that they may feem real. If we in* 
quire to what degree painting may carry this ilwHon, 
we (hall find that it deceives the eye, and obliges the 
fpedlator to employ the touch in mouldings and in 
buffo-relievos where they are a little projcdled ; but 
tliat it is weakened and the effe^l partly deilroyed 
wlicre the projedflon is one or two feet. It is poflible 
aifo to make it iu the higheft degree complete in pic* 
tures'of flowers, fruits, and other rcprcfenlalions of 
IHII life, provided they he feen in a certain point of 
view, and at a confideiuible dillance ; but there is -no 
example of a picture containing a number of figures, 
and placed in a proper light, being miflaken for rem life. 
WeiAiqt-told, indeed, of a buft of an -ubb^ painted by 
^-C^harlcs ©o^pel, which, placed in a certain direction be¬ 
hind a fable, and in a certain light, deceived feveral per- 
fons fo completely as to induce them to falute it; but, 
without admitting any thing very extraordinary in the 
prdjedpn or illufion of this painting, it is evident, 
from Ac circumitances attdtdini; the relation, that 
the delation arofe from furpnfe and inattention, 
which might happen to a produflion (ff an inferior 
artill. And hence we may conclude that It is vain 
to pretend to perfedl the illufion^ efpeciallj in pic* 
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tures confiding of a namben-of figure*, and with cob* 
fiderablc didanccs fuppofed between them. 

Among the obdacles which are oppofed to the perv 
fcflrion of this branch of the' art, we fhall chiefly at¬ 
tend to tholie whiqlknifturally proceed from pur halut* 
of thinking and judging on all occafion*. Thefe, 
togemer with the ei^ierkincc we daily have of lie^t on 
all kinds of fm-facesi bind of aU colours, are fuffictent 
to detqpinftnite the wauRr^f reality in the mere repre* 
fentatiW of any (cdK's. 

' it has been elfcwlierifr ^^^that diftance, figure, and 
magnitude, are uot iiaruraliy ubjefls of perception by 
the fenfe of fight; that Ure judw^f tlicfe things by 
the eye ostlyi ta cobfeouence of ^ociations early form¬ 
ed between t% oer^i^ion* of toutdi and ibe corre* 
ijionding itwrelmina'ion the retina aWd optic nerve by 
the rays of light ; add that a painter n;.ik< $ his pic* 
tute refenjblc the" Original; .merely by laying his co¬ 
lours on a plmn in fuch a manner, as that they 

reflect the fajftc^rays of light with the couvex or con¬ 
cave original, wicu the fpt<l-ator Hands at the proper 
diftance Jf^eMsTAPHYsics, ii* 49, 50, 31, 52, and 
95). this be admitted, illulion in painting cau 

never be made'perfe^V on account of the inevitable 
of the Aui(|!|Cff%^h m».'k>j;hc mod diftant parts 
■'^|;llie piftute. '^^'Im^aintcr j^u only imitate thofc 
fkadcs fay^obfeure femmurs^ laid on a plane furface, and 
fiilcrpiSb'fe' of reflciSing the light with a degree of 
force relative to the real'dillance. ''Now our eyes gi\c 
ua the'trne plane of 4 his forface, oppofed tO the idea 
of dec^'nliig which the painter wifhes to produce, a 
contraiicty which prevents the deception. On this 
account, the. faults found in the works of the grcaielt 
mafters, with regard to the effedis produced by the 
whole, moll frequently relate to their manner of (had¬ 
ing, which is fimcient to piovc, that the want of illu* 
lion in painting dei^uds chiefly on the iniperfeOtiuii 
,,of the mades. 

This defedt, thoiigh it cannot be wholly avoided, 
may yet be rendered lefs perceptil>le. 'I’iiere lias yet, 
indeech 'beett no painter able to imitate fliudow, nor is 
it probable that any one will ever pcriedtly aceompliru 
his talk. Shadow in nature'is mot a body, but the 
privation of light, which dtftroys colours in a greater 
or lefs degree, in proportion as it is more or Ids com- 
jiletc. Now the painter cau only imitate this jiriva- 
tion and real daiknefs,> by colours which mull from 
their very nature be- capable of refleding l.'glit.— 
The colours may be more or lefs obfcuie, but they 
preferve always fomething whiih giic-s a mixtnre of 
reflection. To cairy the imitation of fli.uiow to the 
highell degree of j)erfedion,fit would be needrary to 
apply a colour capable of darkeuing all others, tno. e or 
lefs as there {hould bC occafiuii, and which might iiuve 
no vifible trace of its exittcnce, that is, no one part of 
it which refleded one coloured-ray more llrongly than 
another. Perhapa this kind of negative colour might 
be found ill pradksc to be of fervicr to-the art; but it 
would not rentier thlf furface totally iiivilible, for it 
Would be neceffary, farther, that it Ihoold have the 
property of not refleding a Angle ray of light when 
expufed to it; which is aaogetlicr iinpoillbk*, as there 
is no colour or body in nature without reflediun in. 
fuch a fituation. 

We (hall be further convinced of the impolUbility 
4 1; a of 


.nivfl’-'t*. 
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of 'puittinf AaidoWf it we Mtmd to the pi&um of but it is no le& a fa£l, that weaker and lefa pwcioua 
the greatcft maAerc, with r(;;md to the imitatioo o( colouring would carry it to greater per£e&ion. Be* 
truth. Eivery part, wheo;. by kfetf, ennoefted fidea, this targe, eafy, aud exquifite, manner of paint* 
with light, or with dtmitiii^^feiimta a {^rfe^ tmitai* ing, thia harqioBy, of which they have given us the 
tipn, jCven the diffihmit d«tfltiil|^'cl^t .tnr.th^ oh- heft exampltlt, we owing to qualities in them much 
jefts are fuffici^ly eaa&t ~^t. adw^ftandijdg this move «ccdlent than what would be ftii^ent to pro- 
aiTeinhbge of circomftaaces Mgri^pondwig witfr'^ratb, duee the fimple imitation of truth. Guido, Cor* 
and of which the refuk IhOfA biipefftia yet . tana, and feme others, Ufqiear to approach nearer to il^ 

in, confidering th* «dm)ie,;air<: oewm* £a ocnnidetr' luGon. But even thofe niafters pmve by their works, 

ly deceived, so-to tube jK^i^ftuiimdpr a reality{* ftwia that die moft eftimahle beauties in painting do not 
vraich we mwy MavtihinaMM want of jdldion - all tend to'thia branch of die art; ror notgrithftand* 
pvoceeda chtirely^^rom inpevSeddon of big the high charaifter which they have gained, they 

fhading. . ^ are much inferior to Ruphaeli Corregio, and Titian, 

lUuMfl theaj'lB fmA,'^tSanii^ cklft ill although the Gift failed in colouring and in the know* 

painting j but there is anothi^i^nd/of ptn- ledge of the clnro-obfcuro, the' lecond in poiqt of 

baps imjijopeilyTo cdled, oorredlncrs, and the third in the choice w noble 

pal parts or the ait, and whithy i^gi^eft att^* fubjedls. 

tion.: .It is, ftbldnc p^ure GudlaeGeBride.tkttth to jtuch From this we npy conclude^ that the neareft reftm* 
a degree by the juftnine of its fticrai, hK'die combiaa. blance to truth is not the fio^ objeft in painting t that 
tion of colours, and by dl its gcaetsd dnrfiSi diat tba it requires a ftipcvior degree of. elevation by the art 
image Giallgive all the. nlcaidtat: ^ bv ckpaiftieii^ybtHU' of adding beauty and perfefUon ip the moft exa£t re* 
the imitation of trudu Thp femblance t and that it is d^^jim^^idiumh/.<diftinguifliea 

per ienfe of the word, ftnee ft eaj|ha ar , asd charafienzef .entraordraa^inim,: , .,. 11 ... 

on a fmall fcale as in thofe o%MW'dinM^^S^p^,;''.'dfwe ruaoyWtKejp^<^!a«M^^j|hf‘j^^i]ig, w’c 
theorigiiid ; but it is that tr,< Mi |pw^j|d* «iMl ^dfMiM PUftifter,qf -ejji'nfial beauties Amiant from 

painting is fufeaptibb^ cvehuli wmi^. of carrying illuGon to the 

any number of ftgum'gi aay /nmrnGtinnj .we princi* 

each other, iidhti ^^£|^'^:;genui8.'tbe.clioice of'fnc* 

But it remains to he conCder^ ijfedtjMles, fhe^ ingeniods'eum. 

.tion of truth, taluri by itfelj^ h^^ llghcft whether in iutitiDu|he light and 

perfedion in paii^nj|i . la' g^ p^ly.'|^»wlH|MB ^IWwl ^^B^llh-«d>tain tlie greateft effe^ or in dif* 
the greateft beauty Jt^at a •manner as to make no part 

Grft vifW, but on Gnally, that kind of praAical taleua 

mination. Jlut if fi< JH*’** ^h dih 'mind takes p'uQeiGon of nature, and 

it, were the :fble iMift ^ A^||^Unh[d34^|ow^iiff^^ to produce all the beauties of wliich the art 

the perfon who was loift^ in this enumeration bf particulars it 

would-experiencc ike faro4v#|iiM|||fe|Bl|tiyi^'#^ to perceive that the beauttca of dHttbpofition 

ftudied them moft. Fartfaet^;n^i|pffi|^gH^'lf^]^^^)very.difbuitfram tbofeqf Ulufionv 
of the greateft mafters, it k psMM^’^that . in dcGg^^'.thm is no ooseaGms-' 

is not their illuBon- which bor tafte b)eyqa'd>-ir)»it'tia'per^ed.ia, 
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tones, siBqiii^.;.'attd the 

.. - . beauties m 

truth; bis ingenious Wd uotilc ihtnftw ‘^^t^hefe refpe^ they have feen i 

ioh yet does not refenihle anylknown ‘tore. If f«>meAione«fti'4h«^ftt!{^ parte .have appr 
of any nation; in Gtort, tdl .his bcatitieanm^iefttowards veiiuslk||&, 

... i_ _ t* . I ^ . e» - .n.. _ -’.r* ... . A. ar ' e «u,. '' ' ^r'' ^ ^ " * 


Meanwhile the grandeur of 
and the choice of his farms 
wherein one does not adndnt Gidpiy 
any, known 
4li'a])ery, wb: 
or the garb 

fuperior to the Gmrie jwitaifon of trutft, aiti cbntra- 
did the fentiment of greateft 'j^eafure ari^ig from 
Glufiun. ». / 

If we ipafs to thofe who havofiurfued etdouring with 
the greateft fuqifieftl! )*e Gu*G %j^4h0n, i^iftitlefs, ap.^' 
.proMh^Macer. fhaiv srho Ipute negteded' 

It; and ft isaliblnwftstluit their ftipMJipve been mure 
MnivorfaUy odmi^. ^ 

At the Gan^'tiiineit i8notthe.ilkiGen occ^enedby 


drmpNhtncy lu 


1(1 na* 
approach* 

. ilver.grey, 

they '.lute -hieicft.''.l^imiunu<^''a^are^ not only to 
poftitt|;dd to Glow their, 

knowllidge in iwr'wfifovery and their art .m-painting 
This would »have been, going 
mftsof perifedioo, ft thefc bad 'OoiiGfledLd^ftmpie ^ 

hiGon. , ' ' '..• ■ 

The oppeiGtiun of colour, of h'ght, and of ftiadeiWould. 
-have been in- this cafe alfo fuperftuous; <fonihiil|ire ia 


Have been ui- 

------- always true, without .any pointed attempt to ^tokeber 

colours whick has idtogrther. excited this admiration, more eogsgii^ The foppreffion of certaiftbghts. 
The exquifite demitinte and the frelhnefs of Cori^io which truth Uimild tequiK, and which art ea^ngmihl# 
And Titwn, which exed the ordinary beautfta of na* in order to augment thebarmony of eSedi^rombe 
ture, and even imitate her moft perfed produdions, sdfo woiifhy of ouftute, whatever pleafitre s^d refult 
may perhaps not he cooGderied as defti oying itluGon ; frmait. 

* Finally, 
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liafiM. Finallyt owt of the (rttiiteft beauties of the art, above all fingular fon^ local cuftom*, partfe<i4atiUe«> iWufion.^ 
^ ' V aaintdy the peculiar manoir of a great raafter, ha* so and details of every kind,^ ' 

relation to illufion. This is, not even %iaded in na< After tlt^ opiiiioq^vl(owiNrer» derived the 
ture« but dqtends on the genius or tingularity of,^ pni^cc^ of the art, an^aki* iu|^ at^borhyv'tt n»y 
artift. It is this manner which diftinguilhes tlie Wt« n«| he iinprqp^^Jbi^rd a ftsw ab&rvatioas* iU- 
giiMl of a great nisfter from the moft ex»3; and tbougi^ftlttfiim owibe diftlnguyhed fr^ many of |tbe 
which charaaerizes the talents of the artifl»|ii> wdL imftaacdlept >|irts <i|,,|^a|t«t;aken ^arateiy, yet it 
that the fmalleft part of tlifi pi&ui«,and leaft does not foiled that ft iiiill noh add in every pldure 

interefting, is fufficient to difeover the painvhr. - T.he ^ thc^beiut^ ol^be whohkv % is’ impoffible to ifate 
diftin&ton between the beautiful and ilfaj&ve in pmint- it in o^poiitiOtt colour* 

ing has made Sir JoOuia Reynolds, in eitprefs ter^ns, the artift { be- 

recommead a perfedlion fupesjor to the imitation of mo caufei'ii^-.itkefe lha||^*OTWlw« there si eaifts tiu 
tore. “ principle no«iaid down (lays he), thtt moft pesfitjft atufton.'. 'I’faM is.-ende^ the works 
the perfedtion of the ari diiies not coufift m mere imt* of mt { wbieh^avc rM the Cmhc 

tation, is br from being new or fingubr. It is, in* time are cH^aUe of in aU ihofe branches, 

deed, fupported by the general opinion of the eu- add j^^OfWingyltl^'toitditiHaf ra^nner of the artift. A. 
lightened part of mankind. The poets, orators, and gain«,it appe^biiMimt, that f%festi Foperly fo call* 
rhetoricians of antiquity* are, conrinually enforcing ed^ j&ould be a proper bbjedi of atte^OO in painting, 
this pofition, that all the 4 tt«o«ccivo their pcrfedlion 'We may rf^.^(\e...id^ beauty very liighj audwith 
from an ided beauty* fuprior tq.#|^at iwto be found, jmtiwfo'ce) h»t.R ftJU conftfts in ovcrcomjng the de* 
in individual oal^are. ‘itiey are jewisr referring to the MMjih^s^vtduid .haturt^ an^ 

■pra&ice of tipe 'ihiWers and foulptiws of their times, Ahd perhaps it 

partfcuhir^J^idijiB the; fsvoinlfc ar«ift of sntiqui- /ii&yihafiapl, 

ty, to hiw^puft)ed the greateft maf* 

not fufi^atly exprefs crowd ■artificial beauties 

by what they knew, they 'piOa^yi|il||M their want 'of power to 

cal cuthoftafra. Tl^^y^cia'i^ll!P|t^qii||^■giit«^iili!^|w .impfdi^k.that on this very 

beaucq.. The^ai^-'irfoi^ldfe|fjpt^ft jj^P ^ndcd,;i^%BC<m 3 WWip i ^i’t 'fs-lffi^erfetR than otiwrwife it might 
ccttftlil'regionstO'fth'niAfobj«^» thought to be impof* 
idea .of bcHUta^ nsolH 1m‘'eyertian, but 

his model fow forms a»:aBtnre ptii,||) .castsim grader pcrfedlion at he 

btmfelf to an exaA imitation of ^ tUvy not be itnjMffible. 

tain to what is perfeAly beauttful. ' - fit illulmn, arc 

A-istture are full of difproportui^, and .-fidlftiQ^^4|^j(||vPp^j|seja^<tjfa.;.d|^t |[|g|jPjy y.jai^ may be permit* 
j|diiuC'‘ftandard of beauty. . So that Phidias^^iiW,^^ilpf^ foriroprovement in 

■ fanned his -Jupithrv did not'copy any,,ofajedl^pt^dpnif^^oM^^ >j 
fentedto%‘s'-figlit} but contemidated only tliitli' * 

■ivhiefa die had i^ce#^:iii hi* tie'Cqfiume. 

i^nd in what 'this coe^fponds with the uni. 

'' wfiftt, nor. t.O'dcfo^ lily words .the in tragedy and in epic 

nrquiriiigle,^ tilt ■mind of the ifaidcittTpiflitf wM BKr|||ito to hiftoiy pabting ; 

capable of fuch an acqi^tion, , ^h^&reut peiiods, the man. 

or genius by ndos, difterent iiaiioiii. 

genius.],;..39#.. pradlicablc; 

any jbfa^kjwl*^ .#. it denotes unpardon, 

quifttito# ^efe'gh^'r'|ij|iim|ii^;Vi«'^ happens that a piece 

(ay th^heyal»aym to ouraiiei^#B(p^.j|r'|^ 'figures derives confiderable 

tion in obferviog the. wfiPpPm to our wM N^i^lMiis fib^tes which are calculated 

fdedting, and to mte w|^^rdig^in|^ methodifingshothTM'irt^ the (pedator ( for the 
and coo^ar^ oiifo,jo||Hwai!i^^ Tltere are liu^iy: 'c^ pmotiag are inot habftuwy occupied with 

beauties in omri# th^'lcem the 4cta& i^l|iieient and aad^^ .kiftory, or profound* 

reach ^ precept, and yet may^^^Kidb ffmmhio ly yeiipfm^the circttflyfti||^hiftucb make a depar* 
pra^al princi^et. Eaperiencdfi^m a&irihitlit is turc foam Ihc coftuuld'mtU^oiiOBs. On the other 
hot Wnuff diiti that profits by mcpenence r^sd^iMft hand, if thi^ «erc fo igtaorantiM .not to underftand, 

IKopile env aot fo much from want of capaci^ to find ; or ib indiffiment as regard llM&. circumftances, 

their ebjed: as from .not knowing what objc# to pur- this br^icfo^ tjbC ti i pfSW Mld.^lih arbitrary, 

file. This great ideal perfeftion and beauty are not Ute road ofw pu m Ugr is betimifo'sfiinhtwo extremes, 
to be fought in the heavens, but umn the epsth They not to defpire ceaulji^ the ooe handj'sicc. strifoabiHty 
are aboit us, and upon every fide of us: But the ra the Other. But in purfuingthis partra the art*it 
power difeovering what is deformed w nature* or* it in vain to feck for pmcA tmidds to anmeat or mo* 

M ether drords, wihat is particular or uncommon, era dehn painting. ' ’ _ • S/Unsltfiet 

be acquired only by cxperieMe ; and the whole bean* *‘ When Raphael in his cartoons introduces monhs^ "".1^- 
ty and gi»ideurof the artcouSl^ in being able to get and Swift guards { when he puts into a boat more fi-^, 

g«wa*L 
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Coftumc. gore* than it evident tlie boat could a£ttiall7 con- 
w>-y • in ebaftifernent of Hcliodorusi who 

attempted to defpoil the temple of Jerufalem, Pope 
Julius II. is depj^ed as being prefent { wheoi in the 
donation of Conftantine in the Vatican, a naked boy 
•is placed confpicuoua in the fore ground, aftride upon 
a dog in the unmediatc prefence of the pope and the 
emperor; when Venetian fenatora arc introduced while 
Pope Alexander excoiumuhicatcs Barbarofla; when 
AiiAutle, Plato, Dant^^d Petrarch, are brought 
together in the fchoolr/M .^Kens, to omit the lelTer 
improprieties of ihoelc.wS^ftlea, &c.-—every perfon 
muft acknowledge that fucli offehcet na tbefe apinft 
truths fo obvious, if they do hpt arifs front a defcA 
of uuderftandiog, are inftiBtces of inexcufahle carelefs* 
nefs. V, ,« ’'" ' 

“ In like, manner, when the fame'^ai mailer paints 
the dreams of Jr-feph and lus fcllow-prifoner in circles 
over their heads; wlten Gmilar contrivances to exprefs 
future events aie ufed by Albani, Pameggiano, and 
Fiiftli—is ft not evident that no pollibility can make 
the liCtion true; and that d^ral and feigned exiflences 
are uniiaturalty introduced in one narration ? 

“ When Polydore choofes to reprefciit the death of 
Cato, and cxpoles to the fp^^tV the hero of the 
piece with his bowels guflifhg^ut j s^ien Paul Vero-’' 
nefe, at a banquet painted wkWie lifual niagiiijicencei 
places before us a Jog gnawiug'a bone, add a boy ma¬ 
king water; however fuch ilifgiiftlng circumflanceg 
may be forgiven in the e/ji-/ d’auvre ot a Michael An¬ 
gelo, had he rtprefented thefe inftead of the horrible 
ligiiics of his day of Judgment, the performance of an 
inferior artift cannot atone for them. ,. 

“ yb alfo, when one of the firll rate among the mo¬ 
dern painters, we mean Paul Veronefe, introduces Be¬ 
nedictine monks at tlie marriage of Cana ; when, in a 
jiieturc of the cvucitixion, he puts the Roman foldiera 
in the jerkins of the ifith century, and adorns their 
heads vi’ith turbans j when Guido, in a painting of 
Jefus appearing to his mother after bis rcfurreiSlinft, 
places St Charles Borroroee in a kind of tlelk in the 
. back-ground as witnefs to fhe interview ; when Tin- 
toret, at the miraculous fall of manna, arms the Ifracl- 
iles with fuiib ; and Corregio appoints St Jerome as 
the infttuftor of the child JeUis—common feiife revolts 
at the impropriety ; and we are con>pclled to exclaim, 
^liequid oflendh mihi , iuereduhs odi ! 

“ The mythological tafte of the learned Poulfin is 
well known ; but Rubens feems to claim the merit of 
having prefented to the world a ftill greater number 
of fupremc abfurdities in this learned ftyle : nor is it, 
eafy lo conceive a more heterogeneous mixture of clr- 
cumttances, real and imaginary, facred and profane, 
than the Luxembburg gallery, «nd the other works of 
that great mailer, perpetually exhibit. 

«« When fo great an authority as Sir Jolhua Rey- 
‘J^'^^’i^^'nolds* contends for tl« rejection of common fenfe in 
vo,ii.s fomewhat he terms a higher fe^e ; wlien he 

laments, indir^ly, that art is not in fuch high eili- 
mation with nb, as to induce the generals, lawgivers, 
and kings of modern times, to fufter themfelves to be 
reprefented naked, as in the days of ancient Greece ; 
when he defends even the ridiculous aberrations from 
poffibility, which the extravagant pencil of Rubens has 
io plentifully produced—it is not furprifing that the 
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nrtifts of the prefent day fliotild be led to.rejciSl the Cuflume. 
company of common fenfe ; or tliat Sir Joihua’s per- 
formances (hould furnilh examples of lus own pre , . 
cepts. 

“ Mrs SIddons is reprefented by Sir Jofhua in the 
charader (as it is faid) of the tragic mufe: She is 
placed in an old-falhioned arm chair; this arm chair 
IS fupported by clouds, fufpended in the air; on each 
fide of her head » a figure not unapt to fuggeft the 
idea of rfae attendant imps of au enchantrefs: of thefe 
figures, one is fuppofed to reprefent Comedy, and the 
O^er TragedyMrs Siddons bcrfelf is decently at¬ 
tired in the fafhioaable liabilcmeuts of 20 or 50 years 
ago. 

“ If this be a pifturc of the tragic mufe, Ihe ought 
not to appear in a modern drefs, nor ought Ihe to be 
feated in an old arm chair. If this be a portraiture 
of Mrs Sidduns, (he has no bufinefs in the clouds, nor 
has (be any thing to do with aerial attendmits. If this 
be Mrs Siddons in the cbaraflerof the tragic mufe, 
the .iiril fet of objeflious apply; foy (he is placed in 
a fitiiation where Mrs Siddons cdul^ oevjfr be. 

“ In the death of Did(|,JStr Jofiioa/ Reynolds iu- 
troducea her Mer, lainenting. t^ icdi^fe of the 
unfortunate qiieen. This fs pnffible ; bat he has alio 
introduced Alr°P'’* cutting Dido’s hair with a pair of 
fcilTars, a being equally real and apparent in the paint¬ 
ing with Dido or her filler. This (continues our au-r 
thor) appears to me a grofs offence againft mythologi¬ 
cal probability ; nor is it the- only ofi'eqce againfi the 
coilume with which that pidlure is chargeable. 

“ There is one other breach of the cofturoe, how¬ 
ever common among painters, more grofs and ofien- 
llve than any of the inflances hitherto alleged; w« 
mean the perpetual and unnecefiary difplay of the na¬ 
ked figure. We (hall not ftay to enquire whether 
more (kill can be (bown in painting the human body 
clothed or unclothed. If the perfonages introduced 
in any pidlure are more naked in the reprefentatioa 
than can be juftified by the probability of the times, 
pei fons, places, or circumflances, it is a breach of the 
roitume proportionate to the deviation. This fault, 
however, is fo common as hardly to be noticed; fo 
flight indeed, when campared with that general talle 
for volupiuous imagery and oblcciic repr’efcnlation, 
which has fo long difgraced the art of painting in 
every (lage of its pfogrrfs, that fcicnce aud morality 
are callous to the Jlight ofl'ence. 

“ This depravity of imagination, this proftitution 
of the pencil to the bafe purppfes of lafcivious incli¬ 
nation, was a fubjeil of much complaint among the 
ancients., Nor is there lefs reafon to complain in mo¬ 
dern- t*n>cs, that this delightful art, which might' be 
cin]doyed in exciting tbe tiobleft fentiments, be¬ 
come fubfervient to the bell interells of fod^liill^uld. 
fo often be exercifed upon fubjedls folcly ^^tmlated toi 
pleafe the eye of the voluptuaiy and debaudhCta)^, It » ■ 
hardly pofliblc to pafe through any admired coSle&ioD 
without meeting with fome of thefe ; of whc^^ how¬ 
ever exceUent the performance may be, the Common ‘ t 
feelings of deemwy and. mosality (if we aw neither 
profelTed 3 r^s_ nor. connQilleurs) prevent ^s Inim 
viewing them withogt a. mixture of aifguft.’^ 

Et futhr averftt (exit velamine vulhtt *, Ah tiU 
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.Coftnme It 18 impoflible to exprefs how much a picture fuf- 
''fcrs by fuch loofcnefs uf fancyt attd fiaka aa a baitard 
of the art ia the efteem of good judgea.. Some people* 
indeed, &re of opinion, that fu fcrupuluus an obfervance 
of the coltume ia apt to hurt pii^urea, b)F depriving 
them of a certain air of truth arifing, they thiiik, from 
thofe features and habits to which we are' accuftomed | 
and which are therefore apt to make a greater im* 
preiCun, than can be expected from things drawn from 
the remote fources of antiquity { adding withal, that 
a certain degree of licence has ever been allowed thofe 
artifts who in -their works muft make fanejr their 
chief guide’ See, fay they, the Greeks; that’is, the 
mafters of Raphael and Pouffin themfelves. Do they 
ever trouble their heads about fuch niceties/ The 
Rhodian ilatnaries, for example, have not fcrupled to 
reprefent Laocoon naked ; that is, the prieft of Apollo 
naked in the very a£t of facrifuing to the gods, and 
that too in prefence of a whole people, of the virgins 
and matrons of Ilium. Now, continue they, if it vas 
allowable in tiie ancient ilatnaries to neglecl probabii 
lity Khd decency to fuch adegr.ee, to have a better op; 
portunity of difplaying their i^itt in thut'SHatomy of 
the human body; why may it not be allowable in mo¬ 
dern painters, the better to attain the end of their art, 
which is deception, to depart now and' then a Ilttl^ 
from the ancient manners and the too rigorpus laws of 
the coilume ? But thefe reafons, we beg leave to ob- 
ferve, arc more abfurd than they are ingenious. What! 
arc we to draw couclufions from an exam^de, which, 
far from deciding the difpute, gives occafiap to ano¬ 
ther ? The learned are of opinion, that thofe Rhodian 
ntaiicrs would have done much better Iiad they looked 
out for a fubjeA in which, without offending fo mudi 
againil truth, and even probability, tliey mi^ht have 
liad an equal opportunity of difplaying their know¬ 
ledge of «ie naked. And certainly no authority or 
example whatever ihoiild tempt us to do any thing 
Contrary to what koth decency and the reafon of things 
require,'uiilcfs we intend, like Carpioni, to rep/efent 

Sogni iTinfermt, e folc di roman%i. 

The dreams of fiok men^ and the tales of fools. 

No : a painter, the better to attain the end of his 
art, which is deception, ought carefully to avoid mix¬ 
ing tlK antique with the modern, the domcllic with the 
foreign; things, in fhort, repugnant to each other, and 
therefore incapable of gaining credit. A fpedlator will 
never be brought to confiiler hiinlelf as actually pre* 
fent at the fcenc, the reprefenthtion of which he has 
before him, unlcfs the circomftances which enter it 
perfedlly agree among themfelves, and the iiehi of a<^ 
tion, if we may ufe the expreflion, in no (hapq.beUes 
tlu: adHon itfJL For in fiance, the circumftancCS, or* 
if yod the acceffories, in a Finding of Mojes, are 

not, furely, reprefent the borders of a canal plant¬ 
ed with rows of poppies, and atvered with country, 
houfes in the European tafte; but the banks of a great 
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river (haded with cluftcrs of palm.lrees, with' a S;ihhix 
or an Anubts in tlie adjacent fields, and here and-there *' 

in ^e back-ground a toili^eriiig pyramid. Xqd indeed 
the painter,' before he,hakes citW canvas or in 
baud, (hoold bn the wtigs of fancy tranfport huufelf 
to Egypt, to Thebes, or-, to Rome; and fummoning 
to lus imaginatioii the phyliogpqmy, the drefs, the 
plants, .the buildings; fmtable to his fubjeS, with the. 
particular fpot where he has cbofrn ta lay his feene, 
tb.manage his pencil; bs; tW ^emagic of it, to make 
the enraptured fpefi 8 tor\;&iJ(^f themfelves there along 
with him. ' 

Sect^ XUI. O/'prep^r Bteks/ora Painter. 

From what htsbeen already feid, it may be eafily 
gathered, that a* painter (hould be neither, illiterate 
nor uiiprovidj^d with books. Many are apt to imagine, 
that the Icotiolugia of-Ripa, or fome fuch colle&iou, 
is alone fuificient for tills purpofe ; and that Ull the ap¬ 
paratus he Hands in need may be reduced to a few 
calls of tbe..rematns of antiquity, or rather to wliat 
Rembrandt^ied to cid^,h{sn»</yar.r, being nothing more 
than coats of flvreds' of fluff, and all man¬ 

ner, off old houfeRoJd krimipery and wearing apparel. 
Su 8 h;!ihings, no' dt^btipfie neceff&iy'to a painter, and 
peiliapii en^gh for bhc who wants only to paint half- 
lengths, pr.R witling to confine himfclf to a few low 
fubjefls. But they are by no means fuificient for him 
who (vQuld foar higher ; for » painter who would at- "" 

tempt the Univerfe, and reprefent it in all its parts, ^ 
fuch as it would appear, had not matter proved refrac¬ 
tory to the Intentions of the fovereign Artifl. Such 
a painter alone is a true, an univerfal, a perfeA pain¬ 
ter.-No morud, indeed, mull cverexpedtto rife to 

that fublimity; yet all ihould afpire to it, on the pain 
of otherwife ever ^continuing at a very mortifying di- 
ftance from it: as the orator, who wifiics tn make a 
figure in his prafelfion, (hould propofe to himfclf no 
lefs a pattern than that perfedl orator deferibed by 
Tully; nor the courtier, diian that perfeft courtier de¬ 
lineated by Q&fliglione. It cannot, therefore, appear 
furprifing, if we infill on the propriety of reckoning a 
good colledion of books as part of fuch a painter's 
implements. The Bible, the -Greek and Roman hi- 
florians, the works of Homer, that prince of poets, and 
of Virgil, are the mod claflical. To thefe let him add 
the Metamorpliofes of Ovid, Come of our bell poets, 
the voyage of Paufauias, Vinci, Vafari, and others, up¬ 
on painting. 

It will mfo be of confiderable advantage to him to 
have a well ebofen collcflion of drawings by the belt 
mailers (o), in order to trace the'progrefs and hillory 
of his art, and make hlmfelf acquainted with the va¬ 
rious ilylcs of painting which have been, and imw are, 
in the greateft vogue. 'Hie prip^ of the Roman fcliool 
was not alhamed to hang up in ms ftudy the drawings 
of Albert Durer; and ^ared ^no pains or expence to 

acquire 


(dX We have formeriy (lee Anatomy, p. 672. column 2.) mentioned a great anatomical work carjying 
on by Andrew Bell, EJq; in Edinburgh, of the figures of which, as they are engraved under the infpec- 
tion of fo 'able an anatomift as Mr Fyfr, and with the approbation of Dr Monro, wc may at leaft form a fw-, 
vourable opinion ; and if well exccutcdi of which there can be but little doubt) they will unqudlionably be 
cflential fervice to the painter* 
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^ rn tfe acquire all the drawings he could meet with that were. 

' fSnw *^**^®* J things which the art of 

■- engraving has hnee render^ fo common as to be in 

every one's hands. This art of midt^ying drawings 
1>y means of the graver^ is of the ihme date, and boafts 
the fame advantages, with the art of printing, by 
means of which the'works of the. mind ate muhifilica, 
as it were, at one -ftrOke, a^'iUfperfed over the whole 
world.' ' ' ( 

The fi^ht of him f^elU treated by able malicrs, 
and the different forms wt^fbuhe lame fubjeds afiuaw 
in different hands, cannollalfnoth of enlightening and 
enilaming the miitd of the young painter. ' The fame 
may he find eff the perufal of go^ poets and hifio* 
rians, with the .particulars and^rpots of what they ad¬ 
vance ; nut to mention thofe ideas and inven¬ 

tion, with which the former are todothe, besn- 
tif)', and exalt every thing they take in band. Bouch- 
ardon, after reading Homer, conceived, to ufe his own 
words, that men were three times taller than before, 
and that the world was enlarged in every reffiefi. It 
is very probable, that the beautiful tbought of cover- 
ing Agameninon’s face with thcikirt of .^ mantfe at 
the facrifice of Iphigenta, waS^jmefted to TimanteS 
Isy the tragedy of £uri;^des, Apd; the fublime con¬ 
ceit of Raphael, vi'ho,.m a'hf his, reprefents 
God in the immenfe fpace, with' bne hand resdiing ta, 
the fun and the other to the moon, may be Confidcred. 
as the child of the following words of the Pfalmiit: 
7he haavent declart the giory of God, and the ^rmament 
Jlevietb hit handy-wort. 

This thought of Raphael has been, indeed cenfured 
by Mr Webb. “ A God (fays this gentlelhan}, cif 
tending one band to the fun, and aiiother to the moon, 
deftroys that idea of immenfity which ihould accom¬ 
pany the work of creation, by reducing it to a world 
of a few inches.*' But the opinibu of Count Algarot- 
ti is very different. “ For my part, (fays that elegant 
critic), I cannot difeover in this painting" a world,pf 
a few inches, but a world oh a much greater fcale t a 
world of millions and millions of miles; and yet this 
fo immetife a world, by means of that ad of the God. 
head, in which with one hand he reaches to the fun, 
and with the other to the moon, Ihrinks, in my imagi¬ 
nation, to a mere nothing, in refped to the immenfity 
of God himfelf; which is all that tb: powers of paint¬ 
ing can pretend to. This invention is, though in a 
contrary fenfe, of the fame kind with that of Timan- 
tes, who, to exprefs the enormous fixe of a. deeping 
Polyphemus, placed round him fome fatires meafuring 
the Tnonfter's thumb with a thyrfus. Hence Ftiny, 
who relates the fed, takes occafion to tell us, that his 
works always imply more than they esprefsi and that 
how great fo ever he may be in execution, he is ftill 
greater in invention: in etmibui gut operVnu . 

u$te/Bgitur phu fintper q$tam pittgitnr { et cum an fumnUt 
Jit, mgemum tamen ihnt arthu gf." Nat. Hlff. lib. 
XXXV. c. to. 

The perufal of good authors cannot but be very 
ferviceable to a painter in another rdped; as, among 
the great number of fubjeds afforded by hiftory and 
poetry, he may exped to meet with many on ^ich 
ms talents may diTplay themfelves. to the greatefi ad¬ 
vantage. A painter cm never be too nice in the choice ’ 
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of his arguments; for on the beauty of'thcmrthat of ^’roper 
his" piece will gn^ly depend. How mtech to be pi-®“^^*’ 
tied, therefore, were Our firft maffers, iii being lb o6< 
ten cbliged to receive their fubjeds from the hands of 
ffmple and- Illiterate jperfons! and wlat is worfe, to 
fpend all the riches of their art upon barren or unwor¬ 
thy fubjeds! Such are the reprefentations of thofe 
faintsy mo, though they never bad the kaft inter- 
couffe with each other, and perhaps even lived in dif¬ 
ferent ages, arc, notwhhftauding, to be intraducedi 
ute d iete, as k were, in the fame pidurc. The me¬ 
chanic'of Che art -may, indeed,, dtlplay itfclf on tbefe 
occafions ; but by no means the ideal. Tbe difpofi. 
tion may be good and praiic-worthy, as in tbe works 
of Cortoni and Lanfranc: but we are not to exped 
in them either invention or exprefiton, which require 
for their balls tbe reprefentatinn of fome fad capable 
of producing ftich effeds. Who dues not, on the bare 
mention uf this abufe, immediately reenU^ many fad 
inffanccs of it i fuch as ilie famous St Cecilia of Ra¬ 
phael, furroiinded by St Paul, St Mary Magdalen, St 
John, and St Augnffin ; and the pidure of Paolo Ve- 
ronefe, in the veftry lof the Nuns of St^2>achary at Ve¬ 
nice, in whiekSt Francis Si Catharine, 

and St Jerome richly habited in Me cardinal's robes, 
form a ring -.rotihd the Virgin feated on a throne 
with the chddr Jefus m her arms; perhaps the moft 
beoutiful and pidnrelqne uf all the iiifipid and intigni- 
fiCant pieces with which Italy abounds.' It is very 
Ihockhig to think, that young painters Ihould be ob¬ 
liged to ftudy thek art from fuch wretched compofi- 
tmns. 

The fubjeds in which the pencil triumphs moft, 
dnd with which a judicious painter may ftock himfelf 
by the perufal of good books, are, no donht, tliole 
which are moft utivetfally known, -which afford the 
largeft held for a difplay of the paifthns, and contain 
the greateft variety of incidents, all concurring, in the 
fame point of time, to form one principal adion. Of 
this the ftory of Coriolaiius beikging Rome, as related 
by Livy, is a fliining example. Nothing ran be ima¬ 
gined more beautiful than the feene of adion itfelf, 
which ought to take in the prsetorium in the camp of 
the Volfcians, the Tiber behind it, and thefeven hills, 
among which the towering Capitol is, as it were, to 
lord it over the reft. It is impollible to conceive a 
greater variety, than what muft appear in that crowd 
of foldiers, women, and children, all which are to en¬ 
ter the compolkion ; unlefs, perhaps, it be that of the 
different paffkns with which, they are feverally agita¬ 
ted; fome wilhingthat Coriolanus may. raife the ftege, 
others fearing it, others again fufpe^Ung it. But die 
groape forms the pidurcfque part of the 
pkek Coriolanus, haftily defrendiug from hM.tr^u- 
sal, and hurried on by filial affediun, to 
mother, ftops ihort through ffiame, on like out 

to him. Hold ! let me firn know, if it is a*^, or im Um, Dee, 
enemy, I am going to embrace i Thus a- paii^^my ••• 
impart novelty to the moft'ha^knyed fub^di, by ta¬ 
king for his guides thofe authors who pofim the. hap^ 
py talent of iffdlng ^cc and dignity, by^eirheau- 
tiffil and f^lime ^Icriptkms, even to theiemiA c«m- 
mon and' trifling tratifadibns. 

Bb«t. 
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they Srft made » variety o£ 

Sect. KIV. 0 / th« Painter^t Baknct, drawing of the wbult} after that a mAMilamttft (taw- 

ing uf every feperste part, tawMi.,- fc>M. «nd ^ ^ 

Tkk celebrated De Pika, who by bis writings has pieces of drapery ^ they tbea pwitteid the and 

thrown fo much light upon paintmg» in otder to affift after all retoacltfd it from the life. The pifitUMS.thti* 
young painters in forming a right jutigmeat of thofe wrought with fttch eare, now appear Uhe the eftdts 
mailers who hold the firfl, rank in. the pruieflioOi and of eBchaatment* and a# if -feme mighty genmt had 
to reduce fneb judgment to the greater precifioh, be- ftruck them off-at a blow. 

thought himfeif of a pi£loricaJ balance, by nwant «f But a ftudeot-M cot alwap adnacing becaufe he is 
which a painter’s merit may. be weighed with the employed!} he niiift'ap^ h^ ftrength to that part of 
greateft exaflnefs. This merit he divides into C(»m. the. art where_rsu, d^ultta lie; to that part 
polition, Defign, Colouring, and Expreffion ; and in whs!^ diftiagBiflteu'k «lK*liibcrd.arli, and mrt by tnif- 
each of theft branches he luu affigned to every paint- taken indnilry lofe hia time ;^io that adikh is merelr * 
er that lhare to which be thought him intitied, ac- ontanaeUtaL The ftodents, udlcadof-'vying with each 
cording as he approached more or Icfs the highetl de- other who ihali have the i^dieft hand, isoiud be taught 
gree of excellence and fummit of perfeflion ; fo that, t^labonr who Wvt'the pnreft and moil correfl 
by lumming up the numbers which, Handing againll ob^ae} of driving who (hall produce the 

each mafter’s name, exprefs 4is iharc of merit in each brJgbteft tint,’ oV opdeavouring to rive the gloCs of 
of theft bnmclvea, we have his total merit or value in fttms fo m to-make tk-m appear real, let tlseir ambi- 
thc art, and may hence gather what rank one painter , tkih bftdireded to contend, who flwU difpole his dra- 
hoUls in regard to another. Several objefUons, it is pery in the moft jweful folds* and give the greateft. 
true, have been fttifted to tlm method of calculation, dignity to ,tho..haman form. 

by a famous mathematician of our days, who, amoog TSc wJjfljeiMtavoura to copy accurately the figure 
other things, hiiitWthsC it is the prod^ of the above befo« hiai, not '^idy/acqoires a habit of exaftnefs and 
nunilcra multiplfed by each other, and iiot the ftmi of, preciibo,- b(rt..aif“contim^y advancing in hia know- 
them, that gives the merit of the art^. But this is htdj^ of the hnftai^ure; and though he fcems la 
not a place to enter into fuch nioities, nor indeed fupurfjf^,. obferVoiw f(S roske a ihiwcr progrefa, li* 
would tlie doing of it be of any fervice to the' art^ will be'fo»d at kft cap^e of adding (without run!. 

The only thir^ worth our notice i.s, whether theori- ning ir^ capricious wddnefs) that grace and beamy 
ginal numbers, ftanding for the paJliter’s merit in tlte which is neceffary to be given to his more finilhed 
fcveral branches of hfs art, are fuch as lie is realty in- works, and which cannot be got by the moderns, as 
titled to, without fuffcriiig ourfelves to be blaffed'by it was not acquired t>y the ancients, but by an atteo- 
any partiality, as De Piles has been, in favour of the tive and well-direfled iludy of the human form, 
prince of the Plemiih fthool; the coufequence of a. ft is, in tlta.«ext ^lacc, a matter of great im- 
which, llfange as it may appear, is, that in his ha- poitance, that the drawings on whiclt the young ar- 
lance Raphai^l and Rubens exadily torn out of the till firft exercifts Ins talents be of the mott excelft-iit 
fame weight. kind. Let the profiles, the hands,: and the feet given 

I’k idea of the painter’s balance is dpubtlcfs curt- him to copy, be of the beft mailers, fo as to bring hrs 
ous, and therefore dq^rved to be mentioned ; but as ^eye and hia hand' early acquainted with the moil ele- 
the merits of the moil-eminent painters have been al- gant forms and the nioft beautiful proportions. A 
ready appretlated under the fecund fefUou of the hi- painter who has early acquired a fine taile, finds it an 
ftorical part of our article, to which we refer, it is eafy matter to gi'"* dignity Ip the raeaneft features, 
tieedlefs to be more partietdar here, or to repeat what while evefi' the works of a Praxiteles or a Glycon arc 
has been already treated of at fuificient len^h. feen to fqffer in the hands of another. A veift-l will 

', . ever retaih the feent whicb it has firil contracted. 

Sect. XV.- Pra^lkal Obfervations. 3. - It would be proper alfo to make the pnpil copy 

,, foroe fine heads from the Greek and Roman medals ; 

Having thus laid down the principles of the art, not fo much for the reafon juft laid down, as to make 
and ventured to give the ftudent fomc diredlions with him acquainted, if we may ufe the exprefiiun, with 
regard to bis ftudies, we fhail conclude this part of thofe perfunages uhicli in time h« may have oecafion 
the fuhjed with a few obfervations relative wholly to tfi introduce into his pieces, and, aimve all, to improve 
practice. him eariy in the art of copying from relief. Hence 

And, i. The young painter mull be careful not to ■ he will karn the rationak of light and ihadc, and the 

be led afli ay by the ambition of compofing hafily, or nature of that chiaro-feuro by which it is, propci ly 
attaining qtbat is called a nmjierlj handling of the chalk fpeaking, that the various forma .af things are diiiin- 
ur the petftil; a pernicious attempt, by which iludents guilbed. ... 

are. cxrinded from all power of advancing in real excel- There is no danger of fUd jnng too much tlie works 
, lence. To this attempt, however, young men have not of the greateft mafters, either in painting or feulpture; 
only the, frivolous iSnbition of being thought mafterly, but how they may be ftndied to advantage is an ia- 
inciting'them on tbe,one liand, but alfo their uatpal qairy of great importance. Some (fays Sir Joihua 
Hath teifipting them on the other. They xre terrified Reynolds), who have, never raifed thetr minds to the 
at the profpedt before them, and of the toil required confideration of the real dignity of the art, and who 
to obtain exaClnefs; whilft the lives of the moft emi- rate the works of an artift in proportion as they cx- 
nent painters furnifh us with examples of the moil un- cel or are defedivc in the mechanical parts, look on 
ceafmg indiiftry. When they conceived a fubjcfl, theory ag fomething that may enable them to talk, 

VoL. Xlll. Fart IL 4 L but 
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Pntftieal but not to pwtQt b^rf and, oonfiniW tbcmfclves cn- 
tiVdy to mechanical prafticc* very affiduoiifly toil in 
the drodgery of copying, and* think they make a ra- 
pid progrefs, whde they faithfully exhibit the minu> 
tell part of a ,&vouritc * pi&urc. This appears to me 
a very tedious, and,'I thinks a very erroncons method ‘ 
of proceeding. Of every large compufitiou, even of 
thole which are moA admired, a great part may be 
ttuly faid to be common {dace: This, though it takes 
up much time lu copying conduces little to improye- 
ftient. I confiAep-gcj^ra? cowing as a delufive kind 
of induftry; the fttuS^nt fwi^s himfelf with the ap¬ 
pearance of doing fomething; be falls into the danger¬ 
ous habit of imw^og without leledling, and. of la¬ 
bouring without any determbatc object'n.s ^Requires 
no effort of the mind, ^ %e|w .dyer Jbif jifdrk f and 
thofe powers of invention -itnid om^^filioh which 
ought particularly to be calW otit, and put in ac¬ 
tion, lie torpid, and lofe their energy for want of ex- 
ercife. 

" However, as the pra£iiec of copying is not entirely 
to be excluded, fince the mechanical practice of paint-. 
ing is learned in fome meafure by it, let tbofe choice 
p.irts only he felcded which Imve recommended the 
work to notice. If its excellence cohMs in its gene¬ 
ral effedl, it wifi be proper t<|^„make ‘flight Iketdhes 
of the machinery and general mknageraent of ihc pic¬ 
ture. Thofe Iketchcs Ihould be kept alwayi’^y you, 
for the regulation of your ftyle. Inftead of topying 
the touches of thofe great mafters, copy only their 
conceptions. Inftead of treading in their footftepy. 
endeavour only to keep the fame road. Labour to iiat 
vent on their general principles and way of-^nkingi' 
Poffefs yourfelf with their Confider'w™ your- 

felf bow a Michael Angelo or a Bapbael would hare 
treated this fubjcCl, and work yoOrfelf into a belief 
that your piflure is to be feen and criticifed by them 
when completed. Even an attempt of this kind w ill 
roufe yonr powers.” 

The fame great mailer recommends tf ftudents to 
keep their minds fixed on the Jugheft excellencies.— 
If you compafs them, and coinpafa nothing more. 
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you arc ftill in the firft clafa. We may regret the in- 
numerable beauties which you may want s you may be 
very imperfedl; but ftill you arc au imperfeft perfun 
of the higbeft order. 

“ 1 inculcate as frequently as I can your forming 
yourfclves upon great principles .ind great models.-— 
Your time will be much mifpent in every other pur- 
fuit. Small excellencies Ihould be viewed, not ftu- 
died; they ought to be viewed, becaufc nothiug ought 
to cfcape a painter’s obfervation, but for no other 
reafun. 

“ There is another caution which I wilh to give 
you. Be as fele 3 in thofe whom you endeavour to 
pleafe, as in thofe whom you endeavour to imitate. 
Without the lore of fame you can never do any thing 
excellent; but by an exceflive and uodiftinguilhiiig 
thirft after it, you will come to have vulgar views; you 
you will degi-ade yqur^yle; and your tafte will be en¬ 
tirely corrupted. It Is certain that the loweft llylc 
w'fil be the moll popular, as it fajls within the compafs 
of ignorance itlelf, and the vulgar will alwa) s be plea- 
fed with what is natural in the confined and mifiindcr- 
ftood fenfe of the word.” 

Genius he ronfiders as improveahie talent, never 
to be deftroyed by the moft-excefllvej'if wtdl diiccied, 
applicatioiij aa4 difplaying the elegancies of the art 
in propoitioA to the number of idej.s which have been 
carefully colledled and digeiled in the mind. 

He cautions painters, iliercforc, in every ftage of 
their progrefs, to beware of that falfe opinion, but 
too prevalent among artifts, of the imaginary power of 
native genius,* and its fufficicucy In great works. 
; 4 iriiis Opinion, according to the temper of mind it 
mebts wi^, almoll plways produces, either a vain con¬ 
fidence or a fluggilh defpair, both equally fatal to all 
proficiency. ” Study, therefore, tite great works of 
the great mafters for ever. Study, as nearly as you 
can, in the order, in the manner, on the principles on 
which they ftudied. Study nature attentively, but 
always with thofe mafters in your company s confidcr 
them* as models which you arc to imitate, and at the 
fame time as rivals whom you arc to combat. 
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PART 11. Of the Different Classes of Painting. 


Sect. I. General Emmeratim. 

A S all the objefls in nature are fufceptible of imi¬ 
tation by the pencil, the mafters of this art have 
applied themfelves to different fubjedts, each one as bis 
talents, his tafte, or inclination may have led him.— 
From whence have arifen the following claffes. 

I. Hifiory^imiing i which reprefents the principal 
events in hiftory facred and profane, real or fabulous; 
and to this clafa belongs alkgorteal exprejton. Thefe 
are the mod fublime prudadtiuns of the art; and in 
which Raphael, Guido, Rubins, Lc Bran, &c. have 
excelled. 

JI. Rural hijloryI or the reprefentation of a country 
life, of villages and hamlets, and their inhabitants. 
This is an inferior daft; and in which Teniers, Breug¬ 
hel, Watteau, 4 tc. have great reputation, by render¬ 
ing it at once pleafing and graceful. 


III. Portrait-poituing’, which is an admirable branch 
of this art, and lias engaged the attention of the 
greateft mafters in all .ages, as Appelles, Guido, Vart- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Kegauds, Pcfne, KneUer, La 
Tour, &c. 

IV. Crottfque hiflnries ; as the nodumal meetings of 
witci^^ forceries .and incantations; the Operations of 
motm^tnks. See. a fort of painting in which the 
younger Breughill, Teniers, and others, haye exercifed 
their talents with fucceft. 

V. Battle-pieces; by which Huchtemberg, Wotiwefr 
man, &c. have rendered themfelves famous, 

VI. Landfeepesx a charmingIpecics of paintiif^^ that 
has been treated mafters of the greateft ^nius in 
every nation. 

VII. Laadfeapet ivoerjijied ^usiA waters^ as rivers, 
lakes, cataraas, &c.; which require a peculiar talent, 
to exprefs the ^water fometimes fmooth and tranf- 

parent* 
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(icera parent, and at othm foaming and rufliing' furioafly 
alon^. 

VIII. Sta-^tctti in which are rcprefented the ocean, 
harbours, and great rivers | and the veSeis, boats, 
barges, &c. witli which tliey are covered ; foroetimes 
in a calm, fometimes with a fi-efli breeze, and-at others 
in a ftorm. In this clafs Dackhuyieu, Vandervelde, 
lllome, and many otiiers, have acquired 0teit repu* 
tat ion. 

IX. Ni^hf-pitees; which reprefent all forts of objedts, 
eillier as illuminated by torches, by the flames of a 
conflagration, or by the light of the moon. 'Schalk, 
Vandernecr, Vanderpoul, dtc. have here excelled. 

X. Living jlnimth: A more difliciilt branch of 
painting tlxan is commonly imagined; and in which 
Rofa, ( 5 airc, Vandoiweidc, and many others, have fuc- 
ccedcJ marvclloufly xv-11. 

XI. liinh of all Hikis; a ,^’e*^ laborious fpecies, 
iiail which requires x'xtrcme .patience miiiutely to ex- 
piefi the infinite variety and delicacy of their pin* 
niapc. 

.X11. Ctilivarv picces t " l»c)t r prefent all forts of 
puixifuxns, and nninnils xviihpjjt lile, &c,'' A fpecies 
iMieh inferior to the ‘rcfl, ilft vx'hich nature never 
pr.iK. to advantage, and which requires-only a fervlle 
iiriialion of objeils iKat :n e .bttf'iittlc plwtflng. Tht? 
iniinting of fiflics ij naturally refcrri'd t'o'tniS clafs. 

XIII. F$'vii-p}nfs, of exv.y kiinl, imitated from -na* 
lure. 

XIV. Flotoer-pkcrs ! a charm in tf clafs of painting, 
where Art in the hands of Hnyziun, P. Segerls, Me- 
rian, &c. becomes the rival of Katnre Flantt and in- 
feSi arc nfnally ref.'v edto the painters; of flowers, who 
with them ornatneiit their works. 

XV. Firsts of airli.Wlure { a kind of painting tn 
which the Iialiai'R excel nil others. Under this clafs 
itiay be eomprthoi.ded the reprefentations of rains, 
fea i.urtr., IIreels, and public places 5 fiich as arc feen in 
ill; ■. orks of Canclctti,' and other able mailers. 

XVI. Irjlrumcnts rf mijtc^ pitcts of furniturni -'m6, 
olhci inanimate objefis; a trifli'g fpecies,' and in 
xx'hich able painters only accidentally emplby ihcir-t'a- 
lelils. 

XVII. Imtlatiom of bm irl!efs{ a very pldJh^g kind 
of painting, and which may be carried by an able hand 
to a high degree of excellence. 

XVIII. Bunting-pieces t tbefe alfo require a pecu> 
liar talent, as they unite the painting of men, hoides, 
dogs, and game, to that of landfcapcs. 

It will not be cxpcdled tha^ »e ihould here give the 
rules that the painter, is to obferve in handling ench 
particular fubjtdt. What has been faid on liifloiical 
• In the painting (Part I.*) may throw fomc light outim reft, 
(«aionsof and the particular iidcsmuft he learned frolhthc ftudy 
iHwntim the art itielf. Good mailers, academies of reputa-. 
tion, and a rational pradicc, are the fources from 
whence the young painter mull derive the detail of his 
art. We fliall however infwt fome rules and obferva- 
tions relative to Lamlfcape and Portrait; thefe, with 
jaflory painting (already pretty fully treated), formit^ 
the principal branches of the art. 

Sect II. Of Landfeapes. 

LAsDsCAPt-paiuting includes every objefl; that the 
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country prefehts: and it is dJftingiillhed iflt&tlie Irrsir, I wni 
and the petfloral or rural ; of which indeed all other 
ftyles are but mixtures. 

The hermefyk is a objefts, which in d, pit„ ^ 

their kinds draw both from art and nature every thing i’a/.t/zir. 
that is great and extraotidtnary. in either. The fitua- 
tions are perfeiStly agreeable and (urprifing. The only 
buildings are temples, j)yTaiUidS,,-ancicut places of bu¬ 
rial, altars confecrated te> the divinities, plcafare-houfet 
of regular afchitedlure j. a»4#^biW!ure a|q>ear not, there 
as qre every day ca£uallij(;;|!j%,li'efstftie « at IcaJl rcpre- 
lented as we think Ihe oUg^ to'lfai. Thhi ftyle is an 
ageeeabte illufton, and a fort q(P>''e!taq!iaBtroent» when 
haadled Sy a.m^n fine ^nios and-ia good undifr. 
ftasdlng^ .'M iPtoflh)'. was, fp b&jppsly exprelTcd 

it.'' lllnt.i%j]^|^.^^^foof fhtisfiyict the painter has 
not t^ht. en walEj S^nfiLlntaifl the fublimet he is often 
in danger .of tbe'childifb manner. 

The rwrt^Jlyle is a- reprefentation ol countries, ra- 
ther aban‘du«|;d to the caprice of n.'.’ virc, than cultiva¬ 
ted : wether^-fee nature fifiipie, without ornament, and 
.yrithuut artifice $ but with all thdfe graces nherewith 
foe^adornsjrerfclf much more when left to lierfcif than 
when conft'fiiined hy,«rt. 

In thrslly}e,^nations bear all forts of varictie,'.: 

‘fohM^imes tbey^i;;: veijy'extei^ve and open, to contain 
the fibdk^f the (Tirpherds ; at others very wild, for 
the reti^R of foiitary perfons, and a cover for wild 
• bciifyrj' 

It rprely hspl^ns that a painter has a genius exten- 
five edough to-embrace all the parts of painting: there 
iSjCommonly fomc one part that prc-cngages our choice, 
uiid fo mind, tiiat we forget the paina that arc 

due to to other parts; and we fcldoin fail to lee, that 
thofe whofe incliiflt|io'i leads them to the heroic flyle, 
think they have done all, when they have introduced 
into their compofitiuns fuch noble objcifts as will r'ciifc 
the imagination, without ever giving tlicmfelves the 
trouble to iliidy the elFcdls of good colouring. 'J’hofe, 
on the other ihand, who pratllfe the palloral, apply 
clofeiy to colouring, in order to rcpre(^t truth tnure 
lively. Both there' ftyles have their ferries and p.nr- 
tifans. Thofe who follow the heroic, liipply by their 
imadnation w'hat it wasts uf truth, and tiiey look no 
farther, '* 

As a counterl^ance to heroic landfcape, it would 
be proper to put into the palloral, belides a great 
charafter of truth, fomc afteding, extraordinary, but 
probable efled of nature, as was Titian’s cuHoin. 

There is an infinity of pieces wherein both thefe 
ftyles happily meet ; and which of the two has the af- 
ccndant,. .wili appear from what we have been juft oh- 
ferving of their refpedivc properties. The chief parts 
oflaqdfcapes are, their openings or fitnatiuns, acci¬ 
dents, Ikies .and clouds, olfitklps Mid mountains, ver¬ 
dure or turfing, rocks, grounds, or lands, terraces, fa¬ 
brics, waters, fore-grounds, plants, figures, and trees; 
of all which in their places 

Of Openings or Situations. The word file, or fitii- 
ation, figfiifies the “ view, profped, or opening of a 
conntr)'.” It is derived from the Italian word fto ; 
and our painters have brought it into ufe, either bc- 
caufe they were ufed to it in Italy, or becaufe, as wc 
think, they found it to be very exprdlive. 

Situations ought to be well put together; and fu dif. 

4 L 3 engaged 
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engaged !n tlidr make, tkat tke conjunAion of grounds 
. fnajr not feera to be pbftrufbedi though we (hould fee 

*" ' " but a part of them. 

Situations are various, and rfprefented according to 
the cbuntrf the painterJw thtnking of: as either open 
or ciofe, mountainous or watery, tilled and inhabited, 
or i^ild and hmelyt or, in fine, vkiiegated by a prudent 
mixture of fome of thefe. Bat' if ^ painter be obli> 
ged to imitate nature in a dat and regular oountry, he 
tnuft make it agreeable bf a good i&p'ofiti'on of the 
tlaro obJl-Mro, and fuch.pItHll^g colouring ns may make 
one foi uniK with another. 

It is cAtatii, that extraordinary fituations are very 
pleating, and cheer the imagination by the novelty and 
beauty of their makes, even when the local colouring 
ia but moderately performed: becaufe, ait.wor^ fuch 
pictures are only kioked on as unfiniflied, and wanting 
to be completed by fome fkilful band in colouring; 
whereas common fituations and objeAs' require good 
colouring and abfulute hnifhing, in order to pleafe. 
It was only by thefe properties that Claude Lorrain 
has made amends for his iniipid choice in tnnft of his 
fituations. But in whatever manner that part be 
executed, one of the beft ways >to .make it valuable, 
and even to multiply and vary it wiriiout altering its 
form, is properly to imagine feme ingenious accident 
in It. 

Of Aceukntt. An accident in painting is an ob- 
ftriiAion of the fun's light by the interpofition of 
clouds, in fuch manner, that fome parts of the earth 
fhall be in light and others in (hade, which, according 
to the motHon of the clouds, fucceed each other, and 
produce fuch wonderful effe^s and changes of the elaro~ 
obfettra, as feem to create fo many new fituations. This 
is daily obfeiVed in nature. And as this newnefs of £• 
tuations is grounded only on the fhapes of the clouds, 
and their motions, which are very inconflant and un¬ 
equal, it follows, that thefe accidents are arbitraty; and 
a painter of genius may difpofe them to his own ad¬ 
vantage when he thinks fit to ufe them : For he is not 
abfulutely olidiged to do it; and there have been fome 
able landfcape-painters who have never praftifed it, 
either through fear or euftom, as Claude JLorrain and 
fome others. 

Of the Sky and Cloudt. The fky, in painters terms, 
is the ethereal part over our hea^; but more par¬ 
ticularly the air in which we breathe, and that where 
clouds and llorms are engendered. Its colour is Iduc, 
growing clearer as it approaches the earth, becaufe of 
the ij terpofition of vapours arifing between the eye and 
the ; which, being penetrated by the light, 

commiu.icates it to objeftsiii a greater or lefler degree, 
as t hey are more or tefe remote. 

Biit we tnnft obferve, that this light being either 
yellow or reddifh !ii4he evening, at funfet, thefe fame 
ohjefts partake not only of the fight, but of the co¬ 
lour; thus the yellow light mixing with the blue, which 
is ilie natural colour of the Iky, alters it, and gives it a 
rhit more or left greeuilh, as the yeUowne&of the light 
is more or lefs deep. 

This obfervatton la general and infallible: but 
there is an infinity of particular ones, which the pain- 
ter mull make upon the natural, with his pencil in his 
hand, when occafion offi-rs 5 for there are vary fine and 
fingiUar effedta appearing in the Iky, which k is di£ 5 - 
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cult to make one conceive by phyfical reafont. Who Ls'ni- . 
can tell, for example, why we fee, in the bright part, ("'■•P'*' 
of fome clouds, a fine red, when thefource of the light * 
which plays upon them is a mod lively and dittingvuih- 
ing yellow i Who can account for the different reds 
feen in different clouds, at the very moment that thefe 
reds receive the light hut in one place i for thefe co¬ 
lours and furprifing appearances feem to have no rela¬ 
tion to the rainbow, a phenomenon for which the philo- 
fopher pretends to give folid reafons. 

Thefe effedis are all feen in the evening vidien the 
weather is inclining to change, either before a fturm, 
or after it, when it is not quite gone, but has left fume 
remains of It to draw our attention. 

The property of clouds is to be thin and airy, both 
in lhape and colour i their fhapes, though infinite, 
muft' be ftudied and chufen after nature, at fuch times 
as they appear' fine. To make them look tliiii, \re 
ought to make their grounds unite thinly with them, 
tfpccially near their extremities, as if they were tranf- 
parent: And if we would have them tfiick, tlicir re- 
fiedlions muft be fo managed, as, without deftroying 
their thinnef^ they may feem to wind and unite, if ne- 
ctffary, with the clouds that are next to them, l.ittle 
clouds often i|fTcover a little manner, and feldom liave 
a good effi;6i, tinlefswben, being near each otlier, they 
feem altogether to make but one- object. 

In (hort, the charader of the Iky is to be luminous; 
and, as it is even the fource of light, every thing that 
is upon the eatth muft yield to it in hfightnefs; If, 
however, there is any thing that comes near It in light, 
it muft be waters, and polifhed bodies which arc iuf- 
ceptiblc of luminous relleiftiuiis. 

But whilft the paintef makes the ilry luminous, he 
miift not reprefent it always (hintng throughout., 

. On the contrary, he muft contrive his light fo, 
that the great eft part of it may fall only u]>on one 
place: and, to make it more apparent, he mull take 
as much care as pofiibk to put it in oppofition to (ome 
terreftrial objed, that may render it more lively by it& 
dark colour; as a tree, tower, or fome other building 
that is a little high. 

This principal light might alfo be heightened, by a- 
certain difpofition of clouds having a fuppolcd light, 
or a light ingeiiioufly-inclofed between clOufis, whofe 
fweet obfeurity fpreads itfelf by little and little on all' 
hands. We have a great many examples of this in 
the Fleroifh fehuol, which'heft underttood landfcape j 
as Paul Bril, Brugel, Saveri; Arid the Badejers anil 
Merjan’s prints give a clear idOa of it, and wonderfully 
awaken the genius of tliofe fsHohave the principles of 
the thnnt^ura. 

"Of Ojfikips and Mvuntaim. Offskips have a near 
afiimy .with the fky j it is the Iky which deter- 
minei either the force of faintuefs of them. They are 
darkeft when the fky is moft loaded,' and bri^teft 
when it is moft clear. T^ey fometimes intermix their 
fhapes and ,h^t« % and there are rimes, and coun¬ 
tries, where t)ie ’4<M>fi* pafs between the moUhtains,. 
whofe tops rife and appear above them. Mountains 
that are high, and covered with fnow, are very proper 
to produce extraordinary cffedls in the offskfp, which 
are advantageous to the painter, and pleaiing to the 
fpeftator. 

The difpofitioa of offskips is atbitraty; let them 

only 
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only sfpree with the whole together of the piSore, and 
the nature of the country we would (eprefent. They 
are ufually bine, bccaufc of the interpt^tion of air be¬ 
tween them and the eye: but they lofc this colour by 
degrees, as they come nearer the eye, and fu take that 
which is natural to Uk objeds. 

In diftancing mountains, we muft obferve to win 
them infeahbly by the roundings off, which the reflec¬ 
tions make probable; and mutt, among other things, 
avoid a certain edginefs in their extremities, which 
makes them appear in flices, as if cut with feiiTars, 
and (luck upon the cloth. 

We muft further obferve, that the ait, at the feet 
of mountains, being charged with vapours, is more 
fufceptible of light th^ at their tops. In this cafe, 
we fupp()fc the main light to be fet reafonably high, 
and to enlighten the mountains equally, or that the 
douds deprive them of the light of tite fun. But if 
we fuppofte’ithe main light to be very low, arid to 
ftrike the mountains, then their tops will be ftrwigly 
enlightened, as well as every thing elfe in the fame de¬ 
gree of lights 

Tliough the forma of things dlminilh to b^picfs, and 
colours loft; their ftrength. In proportion as they recede 
from the firft plan of the pi£ture, mbft remote 
oftskip, as we obferve in iiatune and comnt!^ prr^icc; 
yer this does not exclude the nfe of accidimts. 
Thefc contribute greatly to the wonderful in laniircBpe, 
when they arc properly introduced, and when tlu; ar- 
tift has a jdl idea of their go^ effeft^ 

Of F^erthre, or Turfing, By tor||ig it meant the 
greennefs with which the herbs toloq^ thf: ground ; 
This is done fevcnl ways t and the diverfity proceeds 
not only from the nature of plants, which., |or the 
moll part, have their particular verdures, bst alfo from 
the change of feafons, and the colour rrf the earth, 
when the herbs are but thin fown. By this variety, a 

S inter may choofc or unite, in the fame trafl of land, 
feral forts of greens, intermixed and bletukd toge¬ 
ther, which arc often of great fervicc to thofc who 
know how to ufe them; becauie this diverftty of 
greens, as it is often found in nature, gives a charac¬ 
ter of truth to tbofe parts, where it is properl||ufed. 
There is a wonderftd example of this part of lanmcape, 
in the.v<e« of Mechlin, by Rubens. 

Q/' Rods, Though rocks have all forts of fhapes, 
and participate of aU colours, yet there are in their 
diverfty,, certain pharaiftws w|wch cannot be well <s- 
preffed without bating rccourfc to nature. Some aw 
ui banks, and ftt oft .yrith beds of Ihrubs ; others iti 
huge blocks, either prqjedii^' ocjfalling back; others 
conftft of lar^e broken parts, contiguous to each other; 
and others, in ihtitt, of an enormous fize,^ all in one 
ftone, either naturally, as free-ftone, or through 
the injuries of time, which in the courfe ofmany ages 
has worn awUy their marks of reparation. But, what¬ 
ever their form be, they are ufually fet out with clefts, 
breaks, hollows, bdhes,. m'ofs, and the ftains of time; 
and thefe particulars, well managed; create a certain 
idea of truth. 

Rocks are of themfelves gloomy, and only proper 
for foHtudcst but where accompanied with buihes, 
they inipirc a frelh air; and when they have waters, 

, either proceeding from, or walhihg them, they give 


an infinite pleafurss, and f«<un to have a ibolwluieh ut- 
mates them, and makes them fociable. 

Of Grounds or Lmds, A ground or .lan^ iH 
painters terms, is a certain diftinft piece (ft-land, 
which is neither too woody nor hilly. Crrounds.con« 
tribute, more than any to the gradation and 
diftancing of iandfeape; bocaiufe they fmlow one ano. 
ther, either in fhape, or in the claro-ohfmrut or in their 
variety of cuiouritig, or by fotne isftnfiUe cohjunSiton 
of one with another. ^ 

Muhiplicity of grot^dj^ thoi^h' it be often con> 
trary to grand manuor, mti not quite deftroy it; for, 
befides the extent of countiy which it exhibits, it is 
fufceptible of tlie accidents we hare mentioned, and 
which, with good management, have a fine efieft. 

There i|. one nicety to be ohfcrved in grounds, 
which is,'that m order to charafterize them well, 
care mutt he taken,^ that the trees in them have a dif¬ 
ferent verdureWnd different colours from thofe grounds; 
though this!.diiierence, witlml, muft. not be too ap* 
parent. 

Of Terraces, A terrace in painting, is a jiiece 
(ft ground, either quite naked or having very little 
herbage, like great roads and places often frequent. 
ed« 'i'hey are ufe chiefly in the foregrounds of a 
piidnre, w'here |hcy ought to Ik very fpacious and 
open, and accompanied, if we tliink fit, with fome ac¬ 
cidental verdure, and alfo with fome flones, which, if 
placed with judgment, give a terrace a greater air of 
prcdiability. 

Of BuHdings, Painters mean by buildings any 
ftrudures they generally reprefent, bqt chiefly fuch as 
are of a regular arcbite 3 urc, or at leaft are moil con- 
fpicuoui. llins bnildhig is not fu proper a name for 
the houfes of country-people, or the cottages of Iheji. 
herds, whicli are introduced into the rural tafte, as 
fur regular and fhuwy edifices,which arc always brought 
into the hsroii. ' 

Buildings in general are a great ornament in land- 
fcapes, even when they are Gothic, or appear partly in¬ 
habited and partly ruinous: they raife the imagination 
by the ufe they are thought to,be defigned for; as ap¬ 
pears from ancient towers, which feem to have been 
the habitations of fairies, and are now retreats fur 
fliepherds and owls. 

FouiHn has very elegantly handled the Roman man¬ 
ner of architc£lure iii his works, as Bourdon has done 
the Gothic t which, however Gothic, fails nut to give 
a fnblime air to his landfcapes. Little Bernard baa 
, introduced into his facred hiftury what may be calkxl 
a Babylonian manner; which, extraordinary as it is, 
has its grandeur and magnificence. Nor ought fucU 
pieces of architediure to be quite reiefted: they idifc 
the imagination; and perhaps would fucceed in the 
heroic ftylc, if they were placed among half-diftant ob- 
jedls, and if we knew how to ul^ them properly. 

Of iValers. , Much of the fpfrit of Iniidfcapc is 
owing to the waters which are introduced in it. They 
appear in divert manners; fometimes impetuous, as 
when a ftorm makes them overflow their banks; at 
other times rebounding, as by the fall of a rock ; at 
other times, through unufual preffure, gulhing out and 
dividing into an infinity of filver dreams, whok motion 
and muemuring agreeably deceive both the eye and 

ear | 


TopiiU 

fca|ics, 
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in a difivrent manner. 


ear j ift otlier time* calm and purKiig in a Ibndy b«l; 
at other time* fo flill and tftanding, at to become a 
faitliAd looking-gJaft, which doublet all the objefts 
that are oppofite to itj and in this ftate they have more 
life than in the moft violent agitation, ^nfult Hour* 
don’8 works, or at Icuft hit prints, on this fubjeft: lie 
is one of tbofe who hare treated of vyaters with the 
greatett fpirit and beft genios.'* 

Wateri are not proper for every fituatiop; but to , r , • , . , .l r i 

exurefs them well, the artift o^ght fObc perfea mafter to reprefent fonie little fubjtd to aw..kcu the fpeda- 
of the exaanefi of watery reflciSMonsjbecaufe they only tor's attention, or cHe to give the pidure a name of 

make painted water appear'as ?eal; for pradice alone, dtftiiidion among the cunons. . , . 

without exadnefs, deftroys the effed, and abates the Great care muft be taken to proportion the fir.c pf 
olcafure of the eye. The rule for thefe refit Aions is the bgures to the bignefs of the trees, and other ob- 
very eafy. and therefore the painter is the kfs pardon- jtds of the landfeape. Ir tliey be too large, the pu>. 
able for negledmg it. . , ' tfire w.U d.fcover a litile manner, and .f too imall. 

Hut it muft be obferved, that though water fee as a they will have the air ot p.gn.ies; rvl.ieh wiU oeftioy 


Part li; 

It ie rather inadlon that ought i aud¬ 
io be blamed in figures; for in this condition, which ^ kap**- ’. 
robs them of all connedion with the lamileapc, they 
appear to be pafted on. But witinmt obflruding the 
painter's liberty in this refped, untilmbtedly the beft 
way to make figures valuable is, to make i hem fo to 
agree with the charader of the landfeape, that it may 
feem to have been made purely for the figures. We 
would not have them either inlipid or indiffertnr, Fut 



iuro-es fuch !i;iht8 and fliades as, mixing with the ap- But as hmdfeape f.gmcs are generally lifirfl,,they i 
iiearanceoflhe obieds,confound both their fliapcs and be touched with, fpirit, and Inch lively figures as v. ill 
•olours Btrrad, aud ye| prclcrve (probahihty and a genual 

Of the of a PiSart. it: is the part ttBioii. The arijl^, mull, iff fine, mn'ember, that as the 

ofthcforetmiar.d loufher the eye intjitbepicce, great chi«% g^c Ijfe t« a kniUcapc, they muft be 

care muft be taken that the ere iipeet will, good recep. dilpcffisd as ‘^onyeeieutly as pofllble. 
lion 2 fonietimes by the opening of a fine terrace, whole Q/^rret. f l||.beaoty ot trees is perhaps oi.e of 
deligi. and werkmanihip may be equally curious-, fomc. the.greateft orifflt^ts ot landicape} on account oi the 


times by a \anety of wcll-tliftinf^ulihed plants, and 
tbofe fametiines flowered} and at other times, by figutes 
in A lively tafte, or other objefts-, either admliable for 
their novelty or introduced as by chance. 

Ill a word, the ai lift cannot too mpeh ftndy bis fore- 
ground objeds, fince they attrad tlifeye, imffrefs the 
■firll cliaradcr of truth, and greatly contribute to make 
flu artifice of a pidure fucctfsful, and to anticipate our 
eftcem for the whole work. 

Of PlatUt. Wants are not always nectlTary in fore¬ 
grounds, bccaufc, as we have obferved, theie arc fe- 


variety «f tUeii^inds, and their trclliiiel'si 'but thitfly 
their lightnefs, vshich makes them Icem, as being ex- 
pofed to the air^ tb' b# always in motion, 

Tl^pugtf dwerfity be plealiiig in all tbe^pbjeds of 
landfeape, it is chiefly in trees that it ihows itsgrealeft 
licauty. Latidfospe confiders both their kinds and their 
forms. 'i*h'cir kinds require the paiiitei’s particular 
llndy, and attention, in order to dilchignilh them front 
each other} for we muft be able at lit ft fight to diico- 
ver whio^^are oaks, elms, firs, fycam#^SJ,'populavs, wil¬ 
lows, pinin, and other fuch trees, w^ilch, by a fpecilic 


veral ways of makin-r ihofe grounds agreeable. But coteur. Or touching, are dillinguiftiable from all other 
if we refclvc to draw plants there, we ought to paint kinds. This lludy is too large to be acquired in all its 
them exadly after the life} or at l«lift, among fuch as exteny and, indeed-, tew painters have attained liieh a 
we paint pradtcally, theic ought to be forne. more fi- compelent exadnefs in it as their art requires. But it 
iiiflicd than the reft, and whofc kinds may be diftin- is evident, that thofe who come neareft to perfedion 
irnilhcd by the difference of defign and colouring, to in it, will make their works infinitely pleafing, and gain 

riie end that, by a probable fuppofition, they may give a-great name. • ^ v • i • r j- ii-j r 

The others a charaaer of trutli. What has been faid Befidcs the vantty which is found in each kind of 
■here of i.lants may be applied to the branche* and tree, there is in all trees a general vaiiety TWs is ob- 
barks of trees. .^l^fcrved in the different manners in which t^eir branches 

Of FkHret '. In compofing landfeape, the artift arc difpol'ed by a fport of naturej which tftkes delight 
may have intended to give it a charader agreeable to in making fome very vigoious and thick, others more 
the fiibjed he has cholen, and which bis figures ought dry aud thru } fome more green, others more red or 
to reprefent. He may alfo, and it commonly happen,s, yellow. I'he excellence of pradicc lies in the mix- 
have only thought of his fignns, after finifliing his ture thefe varietjes: but if the artift can dittinguifh 
landfeape. The truth is, the figures in moft landfcapes 


are made rather to accompany than to fuit them. 

It is true, there are landfcapes fo difpofcd and fitu- 
ated, as to require only pafling figures} which feve- 
ral good mafters, each in his ftylc, have introduced, 
as PoiilTm in the heroic, and Fouquier in the rural, 
with ail probability and grace, it is true alfo, that 
retting figures have been made to appear inwardly ac¬ 
tive. And tliefe two different ways of treating figures 
are not to be blamed, bccaufe they ad equally, though 


ture eff ihele varieties! 
the forts but indifi'crently, he ought at Icaft to vary 
their makes and colours} becaufc repetition in land- 
feape is as tirefome to lhe.,cyc, as monotony in dif- 
cuurfe is to the ear, 

The variety of their makes is fo great, that the pain¬ 
ter would be inexcufable nql to put it in prafUcc up¬ 
on occafion, efpeciatl; when he finds it neccfiaiy to 
awaken the fpedator’s attention} for, among trees,- 
we difeover the young and the old, the open aud clofe, 
tapering and fquat, bending upwards and downwards, 

Hooping 
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Land- ftooping and fliooting: In (hoftt the variety i« rather 
reape*, jje conceived than exprelTccL For iuftauce, the cha* 
- »■ raster .of young trees is, to have long fleiider branches, 
few in number, but well fet out; boughs well divided, 
and the foliage vigorous and well ihaped • whereas, in 
old trees, the branches are Ihort, (lucky, thick, and 
numerous; the :ufta blunt, and the foliage unequal 
and ill (lisped: but a little obfervation and genius will 
make us perfeflly fcnrilJe of thefe particulars. 

In the various makes of trees, there mud alfo be a 
dillribution of branches, that has a juft relation to, and 
probable connexion with, the boughs or tufts, fo as 
mutually to alfift each otlier in giving the tree an ap¬ 
pearance of thicknefs and of truth. But, whatever 
their natures or manners of branching be, let it be re- 
membered, that the handling mnft be lively and tliin, 
in order to preferve the fpirit of their charafters. 

Trees lijecwife vary in their barks, w^icb are com¬ 
monly grey; but this grey, which iq:^ick air, and 
low and niarfhy places, looks blacki/h*pp{(ears lighter 
in a clear air : and it often happens, in dry places, that 
the bark gathers a thin m'l^s, which makes it look 
quite yellow ; fo that, to malte the bark of a tree, ap¬ 
parent, the painter may fuppofc it to bedight upon a 
dark ground, and. dark on. a' light one; 

■ The obfervation of the difhn^eht bar^;i)^rits a par¬ 
ticular attention; for it will appeal*; that, hi.^atd ' 
woods, age chaps them, and thereb^ipves them a fort, 
of embroidery ; and that, in ^roptg^n as they grow 
old, thefe chaps grow more deep, ilftid other acci¬ 
dents ill barks may arife either from mqifture, or dry- 
iicfs, or green molTcs, or white llaiiis of feveral trees. 

The barks of white woods will alAs'^pSord tquch 
matter for pradlice, if their diverfity be duly -ftqdicd; 
and this conlidcration lends us to fay fometbing of the 
iludy of landfcape. 

Of the Stuffy of I.audfcapt. The ftndy of jaiid- 
fcape may be jCbiifjdered either with refpeil tq'be- 
giniiers, or to i)iiq^,yvho have made fome a^^^ices iq 

^ginners will fthd, in praflicc, that the chijif 
trouble of landfcape lies in handling trees; and it is 
dot only ia practice, but alfo in fpeculatioa, that trees 
are the molt difficult part of landfcape, as they aie its 
gnateft ornament. But it is only propofed here, to 
give beginners an idea of trees in gener^, and to (how 
them how to exprefs them well. It would be need- 
lefs to point out to them the common efleiEls of trees • 
and plants, becaufc they are .obvious to every one i 
yet there are 'fume things, which, though not un¬ 
known, deferfe our reflection. We know, for in- 
ftance, that all trees require air, fome more, fome lefs, 
as the chief caufe of their vegetation and produilion ; 
and for this reafon, all trees (except the cyprefs, and < 
fome others of the fame kind) feparatein theiivgrowth 
from one another, and from otlier ftrange bodies as 
much as poffible, and their branches and foliage do 
the fame: wherefore;, to give them that ur and thin- 
nefs, which is their ^rinetpai charafter, the branches, 
boughs, and foliag^e, rnuft: appear to fly from each 
other, to piyiceed from oppofite parts, mid be well di¬ 
vided And all this without order ; as if chance aid¬ 
ed nature in the fanciful diverfity. But to fay parti¬ 
cularly how thefe trunks, branches, and foliages, 
ought to be diftribnted, would be acedlcfs* and only 


a delcripiion of the works of gi-eat mafters : aLlitlfc 
reflediou on nature will be of more fervice than all 
that can be faid on tfiia head, 11 y great mafters, wc ' " 
mean fucb as have publilhed piiiits; for thoie will 
give better ideas to yoiing copy ills tlian even the paint¬ 
ings themfelves. . 

Among the many jpfit mailers of all fchouls, Dc 
Piles prefers TitianVw^den prints, where the trees 
are well flnmed ; and thufe which Cornelius Core and 
Agoftioo Carracci have .engraved. And he aiferts, 
that beginners can, do i^i^ter than contrafl, above 
ail things, an lubit of imitMing the tonciies of thife 
great mailers, and of confidmug at tht (aine time 
the perfpeAive of the branches and fuli^cs, and ub- 
fervtiig how they appear, either when ritiug and fecii 
from below, or wheo finking and fe.cq from above, 
of When fronting, and viewed from a point, or when 
they appear in p;:0,fite; and, in a word, wheu fet in 
the various views irl which natuie prefeota them, with¬ 
out nfteriiig their cbaraiiters. 

After having ft tidied and copied .with the pen or 
crayon, firft tiie prints, aiid then the deiigns of Titian 
and Carracci, the ftudeiit (hould imitate with the 

S iencil thole touches which they have moll ditiinclly 
pecified, if thpir paintings can be procured: but lince 
they are (carce, oAers (hould be got « h ch liave a good 
charaAer for tliclr ttfuching ; as thole of Foquicr, 
who is a moll excellent model: Pat-l Dril, Bicugel, 
and Bourdon, arc alfo very good; their touching is 
neat, lively, and thin. 

After having duly weighed the nature of trccs» 
their fpre'ad and order, and the difpoliiion of their 
branches, the artift mull get a lively idea of them, in 
order to keep up the fpirit of them throughout, either 
by makii^ themisippaient and dittiudt in the lore- 
groundsj'or ubfeure and confufed in propoition to their 
diftance. 

After having thus gained fome knowledge in good 
manner, it will next be proper to ftudy after natuie-, 
and to clioofe and re&ify it according to the idea 
wbieft the, aftirefaid great mailers had of it. As to 
perfedtion, It can oul^. be expected Irom long pradlice 
and perfeverance. j^'the whole, it is proper for ihofc 
who have aq inclination for hndlcape, above all tiling.* 
to take the jlfoper methodB for beginning it well. 

As for thofe, wlio have made fome advances in this 
part of paintiog, it is proper they (hould colJedt tlm 
neceflary materials for their fui tlier iinprovemeiit, and 
ftudy tboft obj'edls at leall which they (hall have oiolL 
^equeiit occalion to reprefent. 

‘Painters nfually comprife, uwier the word Jtutfy, any¬ 
thing lyhatever which they either deligii or paint fe- 
■paratcly after the life ; whether figuies, licads, leel,. 
hands, draperies, animals, mountains, trees, plants, 
flowers, fruits, or whatever may confirm them in the 
juft imitation of natui'c: the drawing of thclc things 
is what they call Judy ; whether they be for inftruc- 
tioD in defign, or only to afluie them of the truth, 
and to pcrfedl their work. In fadl, this word J/uJy 
is the more properly ufed by painters,, as in the di- 
vedity of nature they are daily making new difeove- 
ries, and confirming themfelves in what they already 
know. 

As the landfcape-painter need only ftudy fuch ob* 
jedts as are to be met with ia. the country, we would 

recommend 
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TeeonMOttiji to b!tn icane ordei^ that his Swings may per: hot they require the neceffariet of piunting• ss Land- 

t , *"^** be always at band when he wants them. For inftance* colours, penci^ paftils, and leifure, Natute, how- ^*=*t** . 

be Ihould copy after nature, on feparate papers, the ever, at certain times, prdcnts ntraordinary but ’ 

difFerent efieds of trees in generaii and the different tranlient beauties, and fuch as can be of no fcrvice to 

effeds of each kind in particular, with their trunks, the artift who las not as much time a's is necei&ry 

foliage, and colours. He (hould alfo take the fame to imitate what he admires. The beff way, pci^ 

method with Tome forts of pbnts, becaufe their variety haps, to make advant^e of fuch momentary occalloii% 

is a great ornament to terraces on fore-grounds. He it this: 

ought likewife to ffudy the effeds of the iky in the The painter being provided with a quire of paper, 

{everal' timei of the and feafons of the year, and a bhck-lead pencil, let him quickly, but iUgbtly, 

in the various difpofitiofis of clouds, both in ferene, defign what he fees extraordinary; sad, to ranember 

thundering, and ilormy weather; and in the ofiskip, the colouring, let him mark the principal parts with 
the feveral forts of rocks, waters, tad other princqnd <dwradterB, which he may explain m the Mttom of 
object. * ‘ paper, as far as id nee^ffary for himfelf to und^and 

Thefe drawings, which may be made at d^nent them: A cloud, for Inftance, may be marked A, 
times, (hould be coUeAed together; and aU tlmt relate another cloud B, a light C, a mountain D, a terrace 
to one matter be put into a book, to which the artift £, and fo on. And having repeated thefe letters at 
may have recoarfeat any time for what he wants. the bottom of the paper, jS-t him write againft each* 

Now, if the fine eftettsof nature, whether in (hape that it is of fnch or fuch a colour; or fur greater 
•or colour, whether for an entire pidure or a part of brevity, only i/ofp rtd, vleki, '&c. or any other 
one, lie the artifl’s ftudy; and if tlie diliculty h'es >n. ihorter i^reviation. this, he muft go to 

citueliiig thofe effefls well, he muft for this puipofe be, fwinting as foen as pojjffble ; otherwife moft of w'hat 
bum with good fenfe, go^ tafte, and a fine genius; he has obferved will, in ..a little time, Sm out of In's 
and this genius muft be cultivated by the bbfervatioua memory. This Tnetho#is the more stieful, as it not 
which ought to be made on the of the b«A mar' only prevents our loAng an infiikity^ fvdden and trail- 

ilers, how they choofe nature, how, wlrile they fftory beauties, but alio helps, by means of the afore- 

coiTc£lcd her, according to their art, they preierved faid marks and cl»ra6tt'rB, to perfect the other me« 
her charader. With thefe advantages, derived from tliods we have mentioned. 

nature and perfeiEled by art, tlie painter cannot fitil to If it be aiked. Which is the properefi time for thefe 
make a' good choice ; and, by diftinguifhing between ftudics ? the aufwer is, Tliat nature (hould be ftudied 
the good and the bad, muft needs find great inftnidioa at all times, becaufe (he is to be reprefented at all fea» 
even from the moft common thtnga. foiis; but autumn yields the’moft ^entiful harveft for 

To improve themfelves in this kind of ftudici^ pain- her fine effefls: the mildnrfs of that fcafon, the beauty 
ters have taken feveral methods. of the Iky, the richnefs of the earth, and the variety 

There are foipc artifts who have defigned after nature, of objelEts, are powerful inducements with the painter 
and in the open fields; and have there quite fiuiflied to make the proper inquiries for improv'ing his genius 
thofe parts which they had ebofen, but witbbfit ai^;Ag an^perfeding hi# art. 

any colour to them. ' . <$ut as'iye cannot fee or obferve every thing, it ia 

Others have drawn, in oil cdjours, in luiddle tint, very commendable to make ufit of other mens itudies^ 
on ftrong paper; and found jncfhiljd BOfvenient, and to look upon them as if they were our own. Ra- 
bccaufe, the colours finking, tlKy.«c«|d pKtirol0ttrk>n pbael fent feme young men into Greece to Jcfign fuch 
' colour, though different from qaeb othen For tb)a things as he thought would be of fervice to him, and 
purpofe they took with theD> a'’:ftBt boW, wbtch com- accordingly made.ufe of them to as good.purpofe as if 
modioufly held their pallet, pencils, off,' ^«d colours, he himfelf had defigned them on the fpot; for this. 

This methotl, which indeed requires imple- Raphael is lb far from deferving cenftirc, that he ought, 

tnents, is doubtlefs the beft figil’drarylfejitatuiy more . on the contrary, to be commended; as an example, 
•paiticularly, and with greater e*aclnew, efphdtlly if, ’ that painters ought to leave no way untried for im- 
after the work be dry and varnilhed, the artift return; .proviag in their profeffions. The landfcape painter 
to the place where he drew, and retouch the princ^al may,' accordingly, make life of the works of all thofe 
things after nature. ,, who have excelled in a»y kind, in order to acquire a 

Others have only drawn die outlines of oMe^s, and ^od manner; like the bees which gather tlteir variety 
(lightly wa(ht d them in colours near the life, for tlw of honep^om difierent fimviara. 
eafe of their tnenviry. Others have attentively obferved. Gentrar J^emarii em I^Hn^eapet, As the general 
fudh parts they bad a mind to retain, and content- rules of painting arc the iiafts of all the feveral kinds 
ed them(elves with commiiitngtbem to their memory, of it, we muft refer the landfcape-painter to them, or 
w'hich upon occafien gave them a faithful account uf' rather fuppofe him to be well acquainted with them, 
them. Others have made drawings in paftil and wafh We (hall here pnty make feme general remarks on this 
together. Otbern, with more curiofity and patience, kind of paintiag. / ' 

have gone fevend times to the places which were to I. Landfbiwftqppofes tbe^iowiedge and pradice 
their tafte: the firft time they only made choice of the of theprinc^MUJtilcsin pfrfpefHw, in order to.sintatain 
parts, 1^ drew them correftly; and the other times probability. 

were fpent in obferving the variety of cokwring, and II. Tbe nigher tbe leaves of trees nre to the earth, 
its alterations through change of light. the larger tl^ are, and the greener; as being apteil 

Now thefe feverai methods are very good, and each to receive, in abundance, tlx fap which nourilhes 
may be praAffed as beft fuits the ftu^t and his tem- them : and the tipper branches begin firft to take the 

reduefs 
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• I.imdfc4]i«s. ret^nefs or yellowners which eolonfft them in autuino. 

But it ii otherwife in pUntt^ for their ftocl* renew all 
the year round, and their kavea focceed one «»othfcr> 
at a confiderable diilance of time, infonmcb that (ra> 
ture, employed in producing new leaves <to adorn the 
iiock as it rifes, does by degrees defert the trader ones; 
which, having firft performed their office, are the hrft 
that die : but this cffeA is more vilHsle in ifoate than 
in others. 

in. The under parts of tdl leaves arc of a brighter 
green than the itpper, and almeft always incline to the 
ulvcrift t and thofe whit^ are wind fhaken arc known 
from others by that colour; but if we view tbemfrom' 
beneath, vthen pent^ted bjr the fun's rays, they dif- 
eover fnch a ftne and Bycly green as is far- beyond aS 
comparifoB. 

IV. There are live principal things which give fpi- 

rit to landfcape, tia. figures, saiomSf^ waters, wind* 
ihaken tfresj atid of peiKsilK«ig4 to wWcHadd 

ftnoke, when t1iere;&^a{i0n toiotro^liceit.' . ; 

V. When ond col^ predoiahtati^ i^Kong^t t 
landfcape,!'«B one green iiii^prratg, or one red 
tunrn, the picee loOk^her as of ooe'.OB^^a ^ 

landfirtpes,'wifitfhV'^i|]r'tliii»4Bttgs';thc coW o;^,^__.Way. 
throughout, have loft, ohK^ of Ajsfr 
the fitnations and' wat^ wAt-^ry pleafowt, 
geniona painter muft eDdeafour to eojliedlh and, as 
they fay, redeem' l^el^lh^%htly oa^raag 
ler and fp;^ by nteapi ot'^fores, aoft'lAilid*' 

ings } for fommer ;^|j:^tnmh fuhje^ of thranV'. 
frires' c^ble of gtwf wniety. y ' ■ 

VI. Titian and Garrsehe are for in* 

fpirihg good tafte and leai(Ii|^t}|e;^Bt;Cr'ih^O,,a good 
track, with' regard to ,Heynuft 

ufeaHhise^ts to gB,Jit,tJift',id^;^„the 
which thofe great srao^lmvfi; ttjfif-'t^illtlwiy 
nr.d to hare ni* iii#fs^ijaltd«ii,|iiltd''pdim tlief 
would advance by uesrees' lowartJs thift i 
which,the artjft fhoald^We idwaysfo mw, ,,, , ^ 

VII. Thelandfcapcs of tbde tvvb mafters leleir 

a great many things, df which ^courfc cap give uif ’^ 
no ti-ifl idea, npr any generjd'prfneiplc. WhiCTi way, 
for example, can, the j^aforee of treA id^eoertd'be 
detcjmined, as we detertnipe thofoof the htunw^bod'y ? 
The tree has no fettled proportioBej,'moft of fts. 
beauty Ges in the contrail of its brsdchcsr an phe^i^; 
diftribution of boughs, and, in (hort, t kind olipihith* 
fical variety, which nature ddights itt, and , 

the painter bAomes a judge when he Iras 
rL'liihed the works of the two m»fter»,;3^refi^i ‘ 
we muft fay, in Titlan'a prnife, that the pifth ht 
out is the fureft y becaufe he has cxaftly imitaied nis* 
ture in its variety with an exspiifite tafte, and fine «>- 
louring ; whereas Carrache, though an able artift, has 
not, more than others, b«n free frcrtn in his , 

landfcapes. '• 

yill. One of ths; greatrft perfedtions of landfcape, 
in the variety it reprints, is a foithful imitation of 
each particular -chataAer: as its greateft fault n a 
licentioua praAice, which brings us to do things by 
rote. 

IX. Among thofe things which are painted praAi* 
rally, wc ought to intermix fomc done after nature, to 
induce the fpeAator to believe that tdl are fo. 

Voi. XIII. Part II. 
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X. Aa there are ftylea of thon^t, fo there are alfo'Pomaltaes. 
ftyks of execution. We have handled the two rehrtirtg 
to thought, viz. the heroic'and paftoral} and find 
that, there are two atfo' wdth regard to execution, viz. 
the font flykt and thepoGflied; thefe twtf concern the 
pencil, and .the more of lefs ingenious way of CtthduA* 
tUg it. The firm ftyle gives life to work, and excitfe 
for bud choree; und the poHflicd finifites audhrightent 
every thing j it haves no employment for the foefta. 
tor’s imagination, which; plcafes itfelf, in drfeovering 
and fifiifliingthinga wditch'it aferibesto the artift, though 
ih faA they proceed otdy from itfdf. The polifhed 
fljde degenerates into thefoft anddun, if not fupported 
kr »,g<^ opening or fituatioh ; bgt when thofe two 
dfopmSurs meet, the piAure is fine. 

' I^CT. in, Cf Pfrtraihire. 

f "t , 

jli'lpi^nting be an imitation of uatore, it is doubly 
rfoi'fo s portrait; which not only .reprefents a roan in 
gmrand, but fricii a one us may be diftinguiftied from 
• tiffi-ii*her|i»! And as .the greateft perfrftion of a por- 
!' fruit is dubminc lUeends, fo the greateft of its faults is 
^ p^emble^^.perfon for whom it was not made; fince 
are.U0|^l|:the #odd two perfons qirite tike one 
;'']i^|(i^cr. &rfh«|ore we proceed to the particulars 
ra'l^idi let us into the knowledge of this imitation, it 
ikWeceffaiy, for ■Ihortenirrg this part of our fuhjcft, to 
(Kt*ud to foore gcnerul propofitions. 

'' tr Imitutfon it the ^ence of painting : and good 
Aiekie is to this eftence what the virtues ate to a 
man I they ^e the value of it. For this rcafon, it 
is eietreaieTy the painter’s intereft to ehoofe none but 
good bends, or favourable moments for drawing them, 
and Kmh pofition# as may fupply the want of a fine 

' me news of the raturat more or lefs ad- 

yantm plB Bi- u|i dfr^endsopon turning it well, and tak- 
moment.' 

i fingle perfon in the world W'ho 
l)ft|’'.d)d^^mpil|i!^fBfaAer Imth in body and free. 

Xy'<i;^|praf|Kip^ertuiHc nature is more proper for 
ivdtjili^^^na^ f better choice then nature much 
forme^^pd embeU^trd too artifici^ly. 

incite too much ii poing it a violence; 
updlp^lpiKIlft'Wfa^ it cap never be free when 

itt .opifiiufrttt arc hot eafy. In fhort, in proportion as 
we ;^rB uanraes we make it degenerate from itfelf, 
and hvii^lt down to art, 

VI.' .wmra means are Aore advantageous than others 
to come at the fame epd.. 

Vri. We muft not only imitate what we do fee in 
intnre, but aMb what we may poffibly fee that «a ad¬ 
vantageous in art. ’ 

VIII. Things are valuable by coinparifon ; and it is 
.only by this we are enabled to make a right judgment 
of them. 

IX. yapttere eafily accuftom themfelves to tlteir own 
tint*, and the manner of their mafters; and after this 
habit it rooted in them, they view nature not at ftie 
really is, but as they are ufed to paint her. 

X. It it very difficult to make api&ure, the figures 
of which are as big as the life, to have its eftcA near 
M at a diftance. A learned piAfire plcafes the ig* 
norant only when it is at fomc diilance $ but judges 

4 M win 
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i>JtraiMr«.wiQ admire it$ Wtifipe n«r, and it$ «ffe$ «t a di- 

^xi. Knowledge makes work plttfant andeaff*. "inie 
r. traveller who knows his road, cVJn^s to his joorn^i. 
end with more fjjeed and certaintf than he who in-* 
quires and gropes it out. ; , ' • 

XII. It is proper, before we (begin a work, to 
meditate upon it, and to make a )^ce coloured Iketch 
of it, for our own fatisfadiion, and a help- to the 

*” We*eaanOt tot* much rc8e^"^i^n thcle propofitions} 
and it is neccflary, to he well acquainted with them, that 
they may prefent thcmWves to our mind, of their awn 
accord, without pur being at the trouble to recal tl^ip, 
to onr memory when we are at work. 

There are four things neccflary to make p porttait 

air, cohurmg, attitude, vaAdrffi, 

Of Jir. The air refpeAs the hncs of the face, the 

head attire, and the fiac. v - - 

The lines of ^he face depend upon eaaanelS' ot 
draught, and agreement of the parts ; which all t^e- 
ther muft rcprcfent the phyfiognomy of the perion 
painted in fuch a manner, that the piaurc of his body 
may feem to be alfo that of his mind. , ^ _ 

It is not exaSnefs of defign in pprtifits that giws- 
foirit and true air, fo much as the agreement of the 
parts, at the very moment when the difpofition and 
temperament of the fitter are to be hit off. We fee 
feverat portraits which, though correaiy defigned, have 
a cold, languifhing, and ftupid-.air } whilft others, left 
correa in defign, ftrike us, however, at firft fight with, 
the filter’s charaacr. 

Few painters have been careful enough to jput the 
parts well together: Sometimes the mouth is fmfling, 
and the eyes are fad; at other times, the eyes are 
cheerful, and the cheeks lank : by which means t'hmr 
work has a falfe air, and looks unnatural. We ought 
therefore to remember, that, when the fitter puts on a 
fmiling air, the eyes clofe, the corneraof the mouth draw 
up towards the noftrils, the cheeks fwell, and the eye¬ 
brows widen : but in a melancholy, a|r,t«efe paitsbave, 
a contrary effeft.. , : ^ , 

The eyebrows, being railed, gnre a grave and noble 
air: but if arched, an air of aftonifiiment. 

Ofalltheparts.ofthcface, that yfhich contributes 
moft to likenefs, is’the nbfe ; it is therefore of great 
moment to fet and draw it well.^ 

Though the hair of the head fecmi to be part of the 
drefs which is capable of various forms without alter¬ 
ing the air of the face > yet the head attire which one 
hal been moff accuflomed tP creates fuch a likenefs, 
tli&t wc fcftrcc Itnow a facniliar ac^uaintfitnee on nift 
nutting on a periwig fomewhat different from that 
whieh he ufed to wear. It is neceffaCy therefore, as far 
as pofliblc, to take the air of t'.ic head ornament, and 
make it accompany and fet off that of the face, if there 
be no reafon to the contrary, v ... r 

As to the ftatnre, it contributesfo tauch-to likends, 
that we very often know people without femng their- 
face: It U therefore extremely proper to draw, the free 
after the fitter himfelf, and in fuch an attitude as we 
think fit i wliich was Vandyke’s method. Here let us 
remark, that, in fitting, the perfon appears to be of 
a, Icfs free make, through the heaving of his ihouldm; 
wherefore, to adjuft bis fi?e, it is proper to make bint 
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Hand for a fmall time, fwaying in the pofture we Colouring- 
would give him, Md thenjiake our obfervation. But— » 
here occum a difficulty, i^ich we (ball endeavour to 
examine: « Whether it is proper, in portraiture, to 
eorred; the defedls df nature ?” 

Likenefs being flic cffcnce of portraiture, it would 
feem that we ought to imitate defefts as well as beau¬ 
ties, fince by this means the imitation will be more 
complete : It would be even hard to prove the contrary 
to one who would undertake the defence of this pofi- 
tion. But ladies and gentlemen dotiof muck approve 
of thofe painters who entertain fuch fentiments, and 
put them in praftice. It is certain that compm* 
fance in this refpeft is idiie to them i and there ii little 
doubt but their ptftures may be made to referable, 
without difpleafiug them ; for the effeftual likenefs is 
a juft agreement of the parts that are painted with 
thofe of nature ; fo that we may be at no know 

the air of the face, and the temper df the perw^ whole 
piaure is before us. All dcfownitiei, therefore, when 
the air and temper may be di^doMred mthout them, 
ought to be either correaed or omitted in iAromtu a and 
young men’s portraits. A nofe fomewhat awry may 
be helped, or a (hrivelled nkek or high fhoulders ad¬ 
apted to a good air, without going from one extreme to 
another. Bjtt this muft be dome with great difcretion; 
for, by endeavouring fo correa nature too much, we 
infenfibiy faU into a method of giving a general air to 
all our portraits; juft as, by confining ourfelves too 
much to the deftas and littlenefs of nature, we are m 
danger of falling into the low knd taftelefs , 

But in the faces of herolta irtid men of rank, diltin- 
guiflied either by dignities, virtues, or great qualities, 
wc cannot be too exaa, whether the parts be beauti¬ 
ful or not; for portraits of fuch perfons an to be 
ftanding monuments to pOfterity; in which cafe, every, 
thing in a piaurd is preeioos that is faithful. But m-. 
ter whatever manner the painter acquits hinifclf in this 
point, let liiin never forget good air nor grace ; and 
that there arc, in the natural, advantageous moments- 
for hitting them off. , ^ 

OfCotburwg _Cofcjufing, in portraiture, is an et- 

fufion of nature, difeovering the true tJftipers of per¬ 
fons; and the temper being effeiitial to likenefs, it ought 
to be handled as exaftly as the defign. This part is the 
more valuablc,,as it is rare and difficult to bit. A great 
ftiany painters have come to a likenefs .|y ftrukes and 
ontfines; but certainly they are few who have Ibown in 

colours the tempers of perfons. a. t c 

.. Two points arc neceffa^ in colouniig; exaanefs or 
tints, and the'mt of fetting them off. The former is- 
acquired by pfa^liee, in examining and companng the 
colours we fee in life with thofe by which we would, 
imitate it: and the art of thofe tints coofifts in know¬ 
ing what one colour will produce vvhen fet by another, 
and in making good what either diftance or time may 
abate of the glow and frelhnefs of the colours. 

A painter who does nothing more than what ke fees, 
will never arrive ^rt*perfea imitationfew lhpu|h hia 
work may feem, lid thccafel, to be good to him, it 
may not appear fo fo others, and perhaps even to lum- 
felf, at a diftance. A tint which, near, appears dif- - 
joined, and of one colour, may look of another at a 
diftance, and be confounded in tlic mafs it belongs to.. 

If you would have your work, therefore, to produce a. 

*■ good 
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Attitude, good efiefl in ttie placn where it »to hang» toth the 
' colonri and Itghu muft be a Httle loaded | luit kamedlyi 
and with difcretion; In tltia point cdnfuit Titian, Ru'. 
bens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt'* method} for indeed 
their art ia wonderful. 

The tints ufually require three times of obfervatlon. 
The fird is at the perfon's iird fitting down, when he 
has more fpirit and colour than ordiiii^ry j and this is to 
be noted in the firll hour of bis fitting. Thefecondia 
w’hen, being compofed, his. look is as ufual} which la 
to be obCerved in the fecond hour. And the third it 
when, through tirefomencfs by fitting in one pefture, 
his colour alters to what wearinefs ufually creates. On 
which account, it is bafi to h^p to the fitter’s ufual 
tint, a little improved. .He may alfo rife, and take., 
fome turns about the Tttom, to gain frelh fpiHts, and 
fliake off or prevent tirefomenefs. 

In aU forts of colours do ndt fuit all forts 

of peruius. In men’s portraits, we need only obferve 
great truth and groat fo^: but in women’s there mull 
alfo be charms} whatever beauty tWy have, muff fih' , 
pear in a fine light, and their blemilhes muff hy>fdiite 
means or other be foftened^. '. For this reafoh, i white} 
lively, and bright tint, ought never to bie.ff^ off by a 
fine yellow, which would muke. It looh<i.JiiK |>lafter} 
but rather by colours incHhu^tff|freeti; l>hih, .Qr gnyi 
or fuch others as, by the oppbfinoo} may shake the 
tint appear more ilelhy than rfual in fmr woroen." Van¬ 
dyke often made a fillemot coloured curtain for hk 
ground; but that colour is foft and brown. Brown 
women, on the.other hirnd^who have;,,yellow^ enough 
in their tints to fupport the chara^erM ffelhinefs, may 
very well have yellowilli draperies, to bring 

down the yellow of their tints, and make them look 
the frelher} and near very high coloqleff and Hvely 
carnations linen does wonders. , 

In gremJf) two things are obfervable } the tone and 
the colour. The colour is to be confidered in the fame 
manner as thofc of drapei;.ies, with rcfpedl tp the head. 
The tone muft be alwap different from the mSfs it 
fupports, and of which it k the ground, tltat the ob- 
jeds coming Upon it inay not kern tranfparcnt, but 
folid and raifed. The colqnr of the hair of the head 
ufually determines the tone pf the ground ; aud when 
the former is a bright chcTnut, W'c often embarraf- 
fed, unlefs helped by means of a curtain, or fome ac^ 
dent of the ffHiro obfeuro, fuppofed to be behind, dr 
unlefs the ground is a flty, 

We muft further obferve^jtliat where a ground is 
neither curtain nor landfcape, or fuch )ike, but is plain 
and like a wall, it ought to be very much party>coIoun. 
edy with almoft imperceptible patches or ftains; fur, be- 
fides its being fo in nature, the ptdure will look the 
more grand. 

0 /Attitude, or Attitudes ought to Aiit the 

age and qualities of perfons and their tempers. In old 
men. and women, they ftiould be grave, majeftic, and 
fometimes bold: and generally, in women, they ought 
to have a noble fimplicity and modeft cfaeerftdnefs; 
for modefty ought to be the charader of women ; a 
charm infinitely beyond coqu^ry! and indeed coquettes 
themfclvcB are not to be painted fuch. 

Attitudes arc of two kinds: one in motion, the 
other at reft. Thofc at reft may fuit every, perfon; 
but thofe in motion are proper for young people only, 
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and ant hard to be caepteffed ; hiitmti ff great part of. PwAisa * 
the hair and draper^mttft be moved by the airj mo-“* ] 

tion, ift jpainting, li<!!n)||; never better eapf^^d than by ■ , . .. -’■I 
•fuch agitations, ^hc il^ttdes at reft muft not appear 
fo mu.m at reft as to feeffl;io reprefent ah iniUftive per¬ 
fon, and one who fits for ho other purpofe to be a 
copy.! And thc^)i the figure that is reprefented be 
at reft, yet the puhter, if thinks fit, may give it« 

•flying drapery, provided tlm ficene or ground m not a 
chai^er«r clofh'plikic.,;. 

It ia tbovi^ all tl^j|* pcceffary tliat'the figures which 
ai^ . .qo| employed wqu^ appear tp-fatisfy the fpedla- 
curiqfity} and for' this pttrpofe ihow themfelves 

mh an aAion aa fuits theih tempers and conditions, 

|[a would inform him what they really were: 

hnd as moft people pretend to fincerity, honeity, end 
gVeatneft of mind, we muft avoid in attitudes, all man- 
ner.^i^e£Ufioo; every thing there muft appear eafy 
and and ^CoVermore or left fpirit, nobleneft, 

Bnd',majefty, in propoition to the penon’s charafter 
and dignity. In a word, the attitudes are the language 
of portraits $ and the ikilful painter ought to give great 
attention to them. 

.. But the bcRfattitudes are fuch as induce the fpcfla- 
. tpr to think l^t the fitter took a favourable opportu- 
tiity of being feen to advantage, and without affefla- 
tion. There is only one thing to be obferved' with 
regard to women'’s portraits, in whatever attitude they 
. are placed ; which is, that they fway in fuch a man¬ 
ner as to give their face but little ftiade ; and that we 
carefully examine whether-the lady appear moft beau¬ 
tiful in a fmiling or in a ferious air, and condndl our- 
fcivrs accordingly. Let us now proceed to the next 
article. 

0 / PrnSice in According to De Piles, 

portrm|urc requires three different fittings and opera¬ 
tions : viz. dead colouring, fecond colouring, and re¬ 
touching or fiiiiflihig. Before the painter dead colour, 
he muft attentively confider what afpeft will bell fuit 
the fitter, by putting him in different pofitions, if we 
have not any fettled defigu before us: and when we have 
determined tb»,<'it 'isof the lall confcquence to pul the 
parts well together, by comparing always one part 
with another; for not only the portrait acquires a 
greater hkjcjiefs when well-^fignedi hut it i* trouble- 
fome to make alterations at the fecond filling, when 
the artift muft only think of painting, idiat is, of difpof- 
ing and uniting his colours. 

Experience tells us, that the dead colouring ought 
to be clean, becaufe of the flope and tranfparency of 
the colours, efpecially in the fiiadcs t and when the 
parts are Well put together, and become clammy, they 
muft be judiciouily fweetened and melted into each 
other; yet without taking away the air of the pic¬ 
ture, that the painter may have the pleafure offinifiiing 
It, in proportion as he draws. But if fiery geniofes 
do not like this npethod of fcunibling, let them only 
mark the .parts fiightly, and fo far as is neceffary for 
giving an air. 

In dead colouring, it is proper to put in rather too 
little than too much hair about the forehead; that, in 
finilhing, we may be at liberty to place it where we 
pleafe, and to paint it with all pofiible foftneft and de¬ 
licacy. If, on the contrary, you iketcb upon the fore- - 
head a lock which may appear to be of a good tafte, 

, 4 M 2 and 
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Vaa^fke. niching it, and not ind -toe eaaaiy in the fiune^ 
’ pofition a* yoa would .pallet. «• But. thk obfemiion 
» nut meant for men of lli^ and confummate experi« 
ence, .who have nature in theh' h«id«, ind make her 
fnbmit to their ideas. 

The bufinefs of the fecoii^ fitthu' ia, to put the co> 
lours M'cll in their places, and to psoM tbem in a man* 
ner that is fuitable to the .^ttier au4 td the efied. we 
propofp t. But befmt they are ipade clammy, yte ought 
to caa^heth^ih whether the parts arc ri^tlypiaced, 
and here and there to five fone touchna tbiirards likcr 
Bcb, that, when we are niTured of it, the wuiht tnay 

L on with OTcatcr iatisfadion. If the paiuter'ihhiitrt 
tds what he is about, and the ^rtrutbe 
figned, he ought as much as poihbM to WonK quiuk.; 
the fitter will be better plesfed, and the wodt will by 
this means have the more fpirit and life* JButihjSv^a- 
dinefs is only the effed of tong fiudy afld eapdi&ict 
fur we may well be allowed a confidcrabie tinie to <^d 
out a road that is eafy, and fuoh as we mud often |ra> 
vel in. 

Before we retouch or finiih, it is propel to ter* 
minate the hair, that, on finilhing the c^ataons, 
we may be alder to judge of the eo^ of tbe whole 
head. 

If, at the fecond fitting, we cannot do all we in* 
tended, which often happens, the third makes up the 
lofs, and gives both fpirit, pbyfiognomy, and eba* 
rader. 

If wc would paint a portrait at once, we muft load 
the colouring { but neither fweeten, nor drive, nor 
very much oil it t and if we* dip the pencil in var* 
niih as the work advances, this will readily enable us 
to put colour on colour, and t%mix them whi^out 
driving. 

The life and fight of good pidures gt<^ greater 
light into things than words can eaprefo: What hits 
one artift’s underfianding and tetnper, may be difa- 
greeable to another’s; and almofi:-|^ painters have 
taken different ways, though thettll^i^QcIph^ WQt of* 
ten the fame. ‘ . 

We are told that a friend of Vandyke’s bavjng ob- 
(erved to him how little time he befiowed on his por* 
traits, Vandyke'^wet«d» .t< That at firft he'Worked 
bard, and look gviat pains, to acquire a reputation, 
and alfo to get a iwift hand, againft the time he ffiouhl 
work fer his kitchen.” Vandyke's cuftom is faid to 
have been this : He appointed both the day and hour 
fur the perfon's fitting, and worked not above an 
hour on any portrait, cither in rubbing in or finiibing ; 
fe that at. foon ns his cluck informed him tbst the 
lioiir was out, he rofe up, and made a bow to the 
fitter, to fignify, that be had dope enough for that 
day, and then appointed another hour lome other 
day; wherenpon his fervant came to clean his pencils, 
and brought a frefit pallet, whilll .he was receiving 
another fitter, whofe day and houahe had before ap* 
pointed. By this method he worked on fcveral pic* 
tures the fame day, with extraordinary expedition. 

After having lightly dead*coIoured tbe face, he put 
the fitter into tome attitude which he liad before cun. 
trived; and on a gray papet, with white and blaqk 
crayons, he defigned, in a quarter of an hour, his 
lhape and drapery, which he difpofed in a grand 
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manner, and an exquifite taffe. After this, he gave the J>uigm«Be 
drawing to the fi^ul -pee^e he had about him, to 
paint aft* the fitter** jowa clothes, which, at Van-' ' 

dflie’s requefi, Wert ftat to him for that purpofe. 

When his difdples had done what they could to thefe 
draperies, he lightly went over them again ; and fu, in 
a little time* by his great knowlei^e, difplayed the art 
and truth which we .at this day admire in them. As 
for hands, he had.in his'boufe people of both fexes, 
whom be paid, and who ferved as models. 

Tbit conduA of^Vandyke, however, is mentioned 
rather to gratify the reader’s cimofity, than to ex* 
cite his imitation $ be .m^y choofe as much of it as, 
he pleaCes, and as fusts osra gciidus, and leave the 

We muft obferv* by the 1^4 that there it nothing 
fo rare as fine hands, either in the.defign or colouring. 

It is therefore convenient to cultivate,,a 
fricndfiiip with fome women who'will teke pteei^ure in 
ferviUig for a copy; The wayto win tlWm is, to praife 
their beauty exceedingly. Bht if an opportunity 
fervet of copying hands lifMr Vandyke, it -snufi: apt hie 
lA Hip; far be drew them with a furprifing d^icacy, 

4md pn admirable epkaring. 

it ia .of, gm* ferrice to copy after the manners 
slidMeh.POBglt; aeURff to jsatnre; as are thofe of Titian 
and Vandyke. We mnft, at fuch times, believe them 
to be nature ttfclf; and, at fame diftance, confider 
tdheid as fuch, and fay to ourfdves —colour and 
thajhall I ufi for Jucb a fart t And then, coming near 
the pidute, we ought to ermine whether wc are 
right or not; aad'^ make a fixed rule of what we 
have difcpv**d> dnd did not praftife befare.v without 
unccriaintyi"^ ' 

It, is recosiniiended, before we begin colouring, to 
caU’h the very firfi: moments, which are commonly the 
inoff agreeab* afid mofl advantageous, and to keep 
thek in our memory Ifer ufe when we are fiiitihing: 
for the fitter, growing tired with being long in the 
fame place, lofcs tbdie fptriis, srisicb, at . his firft fit. 
tiog down, gave beauty to tbp parts, and conveyed 
to the tint more lively blood, and a'freflicr colour. 

In ihort, we muft join to truth a probable and advan* 
tageous poiiibility, which, far .from abating likenefs, 
iervM rather to fet it off. For this end, we ought to 
,k|jiy^ with obfervh^ the grmii^pf a tint, as well 
what it is in light*;^ in for tbe ftiades are 

only beautifi^^lj^^y are propcAioned to the light. 

VTc 'rik tint be very lively, whether 

ft. partajca fud where that yellownefs is 

placed ^.hcctmfit dTua^, toi^ds the end of the fit* 
ting, fatigue diffnfes a’general yellownefs, which 
makes us forget what parts were of this colour, and 
what were not, uulefs we bad taken due notice of ft 
before. Fur this reafon, at tlie fccond fitting, the 
colours muft be everywhere readily clapped in, and 
fuch as appear at the firft fitting down ; for thefe are 
idways the fineft. 

Tbe fttceft way to judge of colours is by eompa* 
rifon; and to know a tint, nothing is bettcl than 
to compare it with finen placed next ft, or elfe pla> 
ced next to the natural objeA, if there is occafion.—• 

We fay this only to thofe who liave little praftifed 
nature. 

The portrait being now fuppofed to be as much 

finiftied 
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DUTerent finifiied a« you ate able* ntithi^ remaiiMf btttj <«| 
Method rcttfonable dtilan)ce« .to rj/ew bt'tU the ]^&«re and 

, Faulting, .^^ter together, in order to ^termine wHh certainty, 
whether there is any thing lUU wanting to per^td^ the 
work. 

Sect. IV. cy Theatrical Dcetratiens ; the De/igtu 
for Furniture, Embroidery, Carriugei, &Q. 

0 / Theatrical Deeoratloat .-—This is a partic^r art 
which unites feveral of the general parts of painting 
with the knowledge of architc&ure, perfjpeAive, &c. 
They who apply themfclveS;. to it would do well tp 
defign their decoratios^ by day, and to colour them 
by candle light, as they, will be much belter able to 
judge of the eSb^ of a painttng utended to be viewed 
by that light. . It uptopcr alfo to caution fhe young 
paintce||||^yoid, as touch as poiSble, the uniting the 
imitatioi^rnature with nature itfdf; that is, he ihopld 
not intrpduce with his decorations living horfos* or 
other animals^ real fountains or cafcade8,^reea, or 
tuet,.&c. For fuch compilations are the.4^& of 
ignorance and a bad ufte; they are thp. refoutoe of 
painters of little ability; they difeover a fterility of 
invention, and produce great iaconTenivi|Ce m the re* 
prefentation. Thoie pieces which th^. O^ movk^ 
pictures, where the painted landfcape renminlsitotaove. 
able, and the ligures move by means of fpringt, form a. 
part of thefc decorations; and there are lomc of thtos, 
as thofe of Antweip and Ghent, that have a pkafing 
effeft. 

The deligns for furmture, carrt^j^t 'poreelain, and 
other branches of manufadure, fom very im> 

portant article of painting in gepeeal^-'ll^ of acade* 
my painting in particular. Thi* » 4 lH^nd branch 
of the art; and without doubt sot ^e-leaft nfeiy of 
its parts, §$ it concurs lb e&iitta&|r toithe facets of 
nianufadures, and confegueotly to the profperity of a 
ftate : and it is an art^ to wpeh it were Much to be 
wilhed that youth of ability .and invention would ap. 
ply thcmfelves.. See the articles J nr an king and 

CELAIN. 

Sect. V. Enumeration ef the different Methods of 

Painting,- or the different Moms and Mfttria/s 

that Painters ufe of to ie^ate all •oifbk 

jefls on a plantf^ji^li^cies^ • C.v' - 

Those now in'' ^ ' 

1. Paintingin pit.; wh^K iS pml^Pl'toaU other 
methods, as it is more fufpeto^^'^ *11 ^t|s of ex. 
preHions, of more perfed gradations of colours, and is 
at the fame time more durable. 

2. Mosaic painting; an invention truly wonderful; 
it is compofed of a great number of ftnall pieces of 
marble of different colours, joined together with ftucco. 
The works of this kind arc made principeUy at Rome, 
where this art has been carried fo far as to rcfemblc 
the paintings of the greateft matters; and of thefe are 
made monuments for the lateft potterity. 

3. Painting in fnesco ; which is by drawing, with 
colours diluted witli water, on a wall newly plattered, 
and with which they fo incorporate, that they peritti 
only with the itucco itfclf. This is principally ufed 
on ceilings. 


4. Paiathig in WATUi xoxovKii.% ithat i% wth to- 

lours anixed with water tod gum, or ' 

5. MisiATuaaftos^g.) which dilTett from.the 
precedii^ as it refutfinta pbjs^s in the leall dtlberpi* 
ble magnitudes. 

6. Piintiag m .CKAYoWi ; for which pnr^c(Colours, 
^her Jlmj^e or empmund, are mixed wito gum, and 
made into a kmd'^f hard pafte like chalk, andwUk 
which they draw ba paper-to {wrehment. 

7. Painting «i ekamel ; which is dpto on copper 
to gold, with toineral cuhsurs that are dried by fire> 
and hecosm very durable. The paintings .pn the ro'a. 
csAtosis Ciiina and ^rope, on Ddft ware, &c.. 
ato.^totoy of enamel. 

itvl^ti^'in wax, or ekcavstic painting: *Fh» 
»«)wws to -rather an old invention renewed, in which 
^leiT are-^hi Prance performauces highly pleafing. It 
.ia.dtoe .wlth wax mixed with varnifli and colours. 

9. Painting on XiiuAas t of which there are various 
kinds. 

' Ree allthe articles here enumerated, explained in tlie 
order of the alphabet. On one of them, however, 
foito additioiiiil ohfervationa may here be fubjoined. 

' - , ^Peunting in Ftefco. 

Of all kindiof painting frefco is the inott ancient, 
the raott durable, the mod fpeedily executed, and the 
molt proper to adorn great buildings. It appears, that 
the fragments of ancient painting handed down to us 
. by the Romans are all in frefco. Norden, quoted by 
Winkleman, fpeaks of the ruins of Egyptian palaces 
and templet, in which are cololTal paintings on walls 
80 feet nigh. The defeription which thofe authors 
haVe.given of thefe paintings, of the prepared ground, 
and of the mannto^ia which the colours have been em¬ 
ployed, kc. Ihows plainly that they have been executed 
in frefcto 

. The .^ability of frefco is demonllrated by the exift- 
ence of thofofragments of the higlieft antiquity. There 
aril^ no pl^htockinds of painting which could equally 
havewtol^ito^edfi^ries of the weather, the cxcettive 
aridity,bl<«ei$iiiB plimates, the moillure of fubterrane- 
ous fituations, and the encroachments of barbarians. 

There are different opinions concerning the climate 
moft pt^r to prefervethiakutdiof painting. « It is 
oblerveGffays Fclibien), that fbl colours in frefco fade 
footer in. Italy and Languedoc than at Paris; pcrhnps 
from lefs heat in tlie laft mentioned place, or better 
lime.” M. Falconet contradiAs this alTertion in his 
notes xn Pliny, VoL I. p. 233. of his mifcellnneoas 
works, publiihed at Paris 1787. Painting in frefco, 
according to this author, is longer preferred in dry 
and warm, than in nortliern and moitt climates. liovv- 
' ever oppollte the fentimeiits of thefe two authors may 
appear to be, it is poffiblc to reconcile them, when 
we confider, tiiat the expofure to a burning fun is ca¬ 
pable of operating a great ctiange of the colours on 
the one hand, and that the frott in a cold climate ine¬ 
vitably deftroys the paintings of frefco on the other.. 
Frail is capable of burlliog Hones, of corroding the 
petrified veins of earth in the heart of coloured marble,. 
and in ttiort, nothing can refill its dellrudtive operation. 

Thefe obfervations on frefco paintings lead US to 
conclude, that thechoiceof place, when they are with¬ 
out doors, is of the grcatell importance. lu countries 

where ■ 
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Wliere tlirte i« lUtU ef n^, froft, «n expp^ to th? 
'north is the raoft favoutahle » and in cold climates a 
weftcrn expofurc ftiould bc' made choice of» becaufc 
the firft njn of the rifin|f fun have * very pernicious 
effedl after froft. We are not, lioiweycr, wholly to 
adopt the fctttiment of M. F^doonct with regard to the, 
pernicious cffefts of moTftute on-.ft^ifco'paintingis: for, 
1. The. ancient paintin^ganscoveredifrom moift places, 
in wl^h they were,brined'^or mkw ages, have, under 
epom>ous.,biS»p8 of earth, prefetved all their colours. 

; Thofe (rq^-Ae rwintfbf Herculaneum have been obr 
lerved,^ on ^le contrary, to lofc-their coloui^o a Ihort 
time after they iave been dried by the mr. 

4. The mortdr which compofes jOTUndViqf this 
painting is not-deftroyed in our rainy clunatfis*. ,' It ta 
neceflkry frequently to ufe powder in removing pieces 
of this mortar, which are now found to obftruft fome 
buildings in Paris. ^ t 

After the choice of place, the choice-'of 'triam'^ls 
is the next thing of importance in executing frefco. 
To make it durable, the ground is the objeft of chief 
attention ; and to make this perfeft, the mortar tned 
by the ancients, now unknown, would be neceffary. 

It is cafy to perceive, that a minute detail of forms, 
an extenfive mixture and gradation tints, Arid the 
merit of a delicate and gentle touch, tan make no part 
of the excellencies of this kind of painting. It can¬ 
not bear a clofe examination like a pifturc in oil. 
There is always fomething dry and rough which dif- 
plcafes. An artift who would flatter hirafelf with fuc- 
cefs in a frefco placed near the eye would be grofsly 
deceived : a common fpedator would find it caarfe 
and badly finifhed. ^ ^ 

Frefco is chiefly employed in palaces, temples, and 
public edifices. In thefe vaft places flo kind of paint-, 
irg can be preferred to it; large, vivid in its ftrokes, 
and conftantly frefti, it enriches the architeaure, ani¬ 
mates it, end gives relief to the eye from the repetition 
of the fame forms, and the monotony .gf. colour in a 
place where coloured marbles and brqnjsee^re not em¬ 
ployed. Still mere a fine frefco ^ves thc.greateft 
effed to 8 lofty building, fincc this building ferves 
as a frame and fupport to this enchanting art, which 
fixes the attention of every perfon of fenfibility and 

''' 

We (hall afterwards have occafiqn to (how th# man¬ 
ner of executing frefco, as well as the nature and ap¬ 
plication of the colours employed in it: it is neceffary 
to deraonftrate here, that it has a freflinefs, fplcndour, 
and vigour not to be found in oil or water colours. 

A known principle in all kind of painting is, that 
the colouring is more perfed in proportion as it ap¬ 
proaches to the lights and (hades in nature. As co¬ 
lours applied to any fubjed car. never reach this degree 
of perfedion, the allufion wlrich painters produce 
confifts in the comparifon and oppofition of the tones 
of colours among tncriifelves. 

If the white of the fineft and pur^ft ^^ appeaw 
heavy arid gray, compared with great bghts in na¬ 
tural whites, it follows, that, in order to copy the* 
•with fidelity, the tones which follow the firft white 
muft be degraded in an exad proportion. Thus it is 
Tieceffary that the (hades of a pidurc be con(i*rably 
deeper than thofe of the model; efpecially if, from 
the greateft lights to the browns, one bath propor* 
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tionallv followed the dillance' which is found between frefco. 
the colours on the pallet and the tones of the objed' 
copied. 

Now if the whitt.of frefco he infinitely more bright 
than that of oil, the fame effed will be obtained in a 
browft tone. On the other fide, if it conftantly hap¬ 
pens that the brown tones of frefco are much more vi¬ 
gorous than thofe of water colours, and equal even to 
the browns of oil itfelf, it is certain that it poffcffes 
a fplendour and vigour more extenfive than any other 
kind of painting. Thus in the hands of ari artift who 
is well acquainted with the colours fit for frefco, it is 
more fufecptiblc of the general effed, and more ca¬ 
pable than any other kind of giving prqjedion and the 
mmblancc of life to the figured. 

If we were to inquire why painting in frefco is now 
fca^rcely or never pradifed, we (hqjdd perhaps aferibe it 
to the great talents required to execute it.,.-«t (mda ny of 
our paiaters (fays Valari in his’Treafife on Painting) 
m^el in oil or water colours, arid ycl ^il jn frefco ; 
becaufc of all kinds this requires the gr«,te|i ftrength 
of j^uktsl boldnefs in the ftrokesi and refolution." 

If W TO Bgc abounding in great mafters, it was diffi¬ 
cult to exed in this kind, it mutt be much more fo 
lit purs ; hup Wc'ihould not require the charaders of 
fii Mhn ity arid '%^le to which men were accuttomed in 
the time of Vafari. 

We (hould execute in frefco as we do in oils ; for 
Italy herfelf, along with Michael Angelo and Zui- 
charo, had Cortonni (Giardano and Francifehini as 
middling frefco painters. And in'Francc, L.afqffe, Bon- 
Boulogne, and Perur, performed feveral works in 
frefco which might be imitated by the pairilera-of our 
times. But, let us proceed to the real caufes for aban¬ 
doning this art. Thefe proceed from the want of 
knowledge and wftc in the perfons who employ-the 
artifts, and fro* the mariners of the age. A.3 a plca- 
fant or licentious conceit, unfintthed colouring, and 
bold effeds of (hade, are the chief objeds of confider- 
tttion, a very fmooth painting enlivened by gentle 
touches completely gratifies .pbe perfon who pays the 
price; and therefore the ,|drilofophical principles of 
the art, which rcquirCj,ttBdy, are not cultivated. 

Wc (haU now attend to the mechanical procefs, of 
this ufeful and beautiful kind of painting. Before 
'pointing, it is neceffary to apply two layers. If, the 
wall on which yqu are to paint is of brick, the layer 
is calily applied ^ baj^if it is «f free ftonc clofely united,. 
it is necenary to riiake excavations in the ttonc, arid to 
drive into them nnib or pegs of wood in order to hold 
the firft layer. 

The firft layer is made of good lime and a cement 
of pounded brick, or, which is ftill better, river fand s 
this latter forms a layer more uneven, and better fitted 
to retain the fccond fmooth and poliftied layer applied 
to its furface. 

There (hould be experiments to difeover a layer 
ftill more compad, and more independent of the vari¬ 
ations of the air > fuch for example, as covers the 
aquedufts and ancierit refervoirs conftrnfted by'the 
Romans in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

Before applying the fecond layer, or what you are 
to paint, it is neceffary that the firft be pcrfedlly dry; 
for there iffues from the lime, when it is moift, a fmell 
both difagrecable and pernicious to the artift. 

When 
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Frefca when the firft layer is perfeAly drv, it is wet with wa 
ter in proportion to its dryneis, that the feeond lajscr 
may the more eafily incorporate with it. - 

The feeond layer is compofed of limet flaked in the 
air, and expofed for a year, and of river &nd, of an 
equal grain, and moderately fine. 

It requires an aftive and intelligent mafpn to apply 
this layer, as the furfacc muft be altogether equal. The 
operation is performed with a trowel; and the ppcra> 
tor requires to have a fmali piece of wood to take away 
the large grains qffand, which, remaining, might ren¬ 
der the furface qfieven. 

To give a fiiSepoliih to this layer, one ought to take 
a (heet of papff, apply it t0 the wall, and pafs and 
repafs the trowel over the paper. By this means the 
little inequalities whidb hurt the exaitnefs of the ftrohe, 
and which produce fiilfc appearances at a diftance, are 
entirely fmoothed.' 

The muft nhl lay more than the painter can fi. 
ni!h in a day, as this kind of painting muft beeiecnt- 
cd on a freih ground. . , 

The layer beit^ thda pfepared, the painter, begins 
his operation j but as painting. in frefco muft^fe?. exe¬ 
cuted rapidly, and as there is no time to'retoucli any 
of the ftrokes, the painter, as w* have e^feryed under 
the article Fresco, takes care to provide Wimfelf with 
large cartoons, on which he has drawn^, with easS* 
nefs, and in their full fize, the figures which he is to 
paint, which leaves him nothihg to do but to copy 
them on the wall. 

The cartoons are compofed of feveral Iheets of large 
paper pafted one on anotner, neither too thick nor too 
flender. ) 

The painter traces the tracks of the flgunes on the 
plafter, by palling a fteel point over the tracks in the 
cartoons, or in pricking them. “ . 

Having in this manner attained UR exafi and fpeedy 
drawing, it now remains to execute thqpainting. 

But it is ellentiat, when onewilhel'to fmiflt any 
Ijmidl work of this kind, in thexfirft place to be in- 
&rrned of the proper colours,, and of thofc which can¬ 
not be ufed. 

In general, the colours which are extraSed from 
earths, and thofc which have palfiid through the lire, 
are the only ones which can'be em^yed in this kind 
of painting. 

The colours are white, made of lime, the white 
egg (hells, ultramarine, tbe black of charcoal, yellow 
echre, burnt vitriol^ red ea^i^ green pf -Verona, Ve¬ 
netian black, and burnt oghjw* ’ , 

There are others which require to be nfed with great 
precaution, fuch as enamql blue, cinnabar, and white 
marble dull. 

When enamel blue is ufed, it requires to be applied 
inftantaneoufly, and when the lime is very moift, 
otherwife it does not incorporate with the plafter} and 
if one retouch with this colour, it mull be done an 
hour or more after the firft application, to increafe its 
luftre. 

With regard to the white marble dull, it is fnbjedl 
to turn black if it be not mixed up with a convenient 
quantity of white lime. 

Cinnabar which has a fplendour almoft fuperior to 
all other colours, lofes it almoft entirely when mixed 
with lime. At the fame time, it may be employed in 
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places not expofed to the air, witiiR liule.degree; of . 

care ia the preparation. ’ Reduce a quantity of the , 
pureft ctnnaW to powder, put it intb an eanben vef- 
fel, and pour lime water on it for two or three tiniies. 

By this procefs the cinaalmr receives fotne imprelfloR 
of lime water, which makes it capable of being employ¬ 
ed |n frefco painting. 

One of the ,beft' eolourt, and the ope mod uled in 
frefco for tile gradation of tints, and for giving the 
reqnifite tone, is white of lime. This white is ^pa¬ 
red by mixing lime flaked long before with good' wa¬ 
ter. The linse dmofites a lemment at the bottom e^ 
the yefiTcy when th^' wt^eris poured off, this fediment 
is-tfeoJpBteof lime. ■ \ 

: kflSd of white might be ufed, the effeds 

of which wohld be.known by experience, namely, .the 
white of egg.ihells. To prepare this white, one muft' 

.l^e a jnwist'quantity of (hells of eggs, which mull be 
poufldm fuid boiled, ui water along with a quantity of 
quickltmC; it^fter this they are put into a ftrainer, and 
'walhed reputedly with fountain vrater. 

The {hells are again pounded until the water em¬ 
ployed for that purpofe become pure and limpid; and 
when they are in this manner reduced to powder, this 
powder is giindqd in water,, and formed into fmali 
pieces, ibd drie^in tlie fun.., 

All the different kinds of ochres make excellent co¬ 
lours for frefco, and take dfffeient lhades, being pre- 
viouily burned in iron chefts. 

With regard to the Naples yellow, it is dangerous 
to ufe it where the painting is much expofed to the 
air. The blacks of charcoal, of peach Hones, and of 
vine twigs, are good ; but that extradled from bones is 
of no vmue. 

Roman vitriol gathered at the furnaces, and which 
is called barat vitrkf, grinded afterwards in fpirit of 
wine, refills the air extremely well when employed in 
lime. There is aifo a red extindled from this prepara¬ 
tion fomewhat like that produced from lac*. 

This colour (s very proper for preparing the layers 
to be colour^’‘wo^ cinnabars and the draperies paint¬ 
ed with Jhe^ twq^Colours will vie in fplendour with, 
thofc paitited With fine lac in oil. 

The ultramarine is the mod faithful colour; and it 
not only never changes, btit it communicates this pre¬ 
cious quality to thole colours with which it is mixed. 

The.manncr of employing thofc colours, is to grind 
them in water, and to begin by arranging llicm into 
the principal tints you are to employ : ihefe are after¬ 
wards put into pots { and it is ncceffary to ufe a great 
many pallets raifed at the edges, to form the interme¬ 
diate (hades, and to have under your ej^e all the fliades 
you require. 

As ail the tints, except burnt ochre, violet, red, and 
blacks of ail kinds, arc apt to become clear, the paint¬ 
er muft have bcfide him feme pieces of brick or new 
tile very dry. A dalh' of the colours is applied to one 
of thefe with the pencil before ufing them ; and as tile 
inftantaneoufly imbibes the water, one perceives what 
the ftiade will be after the frefco is dry. 

J 2. ElyJorie PahUmgf invtnttd by M> Fitictnl ef 
Mptupnit, 

This new kind of painting is little known, and ca¬ 
pable of great improvement. 

Its. 
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Its pnncipat a<dr«nt«^; wtti dtat tlie utift ia ab!6 
to gr»t the rrenteft fwraiiiig pofflble to fmaH Ifgnret 
“ lit oil} to ada to the mcfSotrsefs of oil psintliigi the 
greateft beButf of water oc^utii in ioiniatxtro, and to 
do it in fucit a manner that k' altpean tike a large 
piAure feed through a glafvstlncfa dftnitiillMS objeAs.' 

This kind of painting, taikeii ita' nsnie from twb- 
Ortek wordi eaprclBve of tit mis water'i becauTe thefe 
two Bjgatds are eintplo]r«^ lit ihe ekecutiod. Tho fol- 
lowmjj^ k the mnmA'.orhroceedit^: A piece of ev^ 
fine Kned,\^ of white taFetyt ia axei with fiarcb, in 
the ttoF’Bqnlfi tnanOier poffible, on pieeeaof glalii about 
two htchea f^uare* the angles of t^ich are Quitted w 
order that tihe cloth may cover then nea^ m kkh* 
out wrinkles. ' . 

When thefie' pieces of cloth are fttfikieCi^X dEi^^" a 
hybr cotnpofed of white kad finely grinded ano bU of 
pinks or of poppksi the whiteft that cah it 

applied to them with a knife. WbCT this’ 
cnongb to admit o£ icrapingt more may be if 

neccnar)'. 

As it is of the greateil importance tor the preferva* 
tion of this kind of painting, that the different layers' 
be purged of oil, in order that th^ may hhbibe- the 
colours appHed- to them, k is nccefhUT' futv 

face be very fmooth, very dry, and my barf. 

The artHt is, next provided with a circle of copper 
nearly two inches in diameter, one-fourth of an inch 
in iieigbt, extremely thin, and painted on the infide. 
with Mack. This circle is employtd to contain the 
water on the furfhee of the piAurs. 

The preference k given to water diktlled from rain 
or fnow ; becaufe or«khary water, kora the fi^s which 
it contains, is pernicious to this kind of paiuting. 

It is necefliry alfa to obfcrve, that the colours muft 
be grinded between two oriental ^fates, moft care&lly 
preferved from duil, and mixed with oil of ppppiesj or 
any.other ficcative oil which has been extisAed with¬ 
out fire, and pure as water. 

All the colotux being grinded, they are placed in a . 
fmall heap on a piece of glafs, wb|nt fir^ver^ with 
diltillcd water in a tin box. " 


TING. P«tlt 

When the materiala are tbtw prepamdr the fol^ca ly^rdorie 
is ffightly traced bn 'oae of the pieces of cloth above- 
mentioned with a lead pe^kB. 

The tints are formed snh ths'pidleu from the hrops 
of colours under watCti and the pallet placed, as 
ufual on the left arm with the thumb through the 
apertniy.' 

The piAure i* Iteld betweai the thumb and fore 
finger, fupported by tbe middle, and the neeefiary pen. 
cils between the third and fittle fingers. The hand is 
fupported on the b^k of .h chaif, Akt t^bk'omy be 
fttU liberty of brinffing ..thework .mii^' M;j|iI»pingit 
at a diftance from '' 

Tite penAk are cleaned udth ^ rcAdfied 

tihpentine. '■■■' 

After having made with the Cb. 

lours foil freih, the Circk' of' ’c ojp|^, ' wbidi ought ta 
furrouod the piAunSy is fitted the^i^ee. 

The diftilfed .water is poUrt^-rntban tfilrmrcle to 
the bAglit of oft^eighfli Oatt an inch ; and the 
ffody is leaned forward tifi the fight'|)|kp«rpeiidicuUu'iy 
bd :^e oMeA. , 

The tmtd finger of the right liaa^ muft reft on the 
laiArtaf ri;^t angle of the piAwe.. 

The ait^, jifitb k fine and firm, pencil,.runs over 
'fkqAfirft c^fifoght, to givcooiours to the weak.pkces, 
imdifo Ibftei tbofe wfioh appeur too firong'; • 

.As fobn as the C(fi fwimi on the top,, tfe^water is 
peutfod' off, and the. piAwre is cat^uUy. covertid with 
a watch glafs^ and dried in a box with a gentle beat. 

When k is fuffidently dryj^j^/be foraped ahnoft to 
a level with the. knifo : the ab^.operation is resnwed 
till the artift it fati^fied with.bis work. 

It it ih this fiifil troik that ihe arti® feels all tbe ad* 
vantage of thir'ftew mAhod for. fintfhmg. 

The water p9uc)^. .<fe^^ the .piAuro^difccracrs all the 
fitohs. of the fea^ the 

bottom^ the fiiadeki i^uhe>yHiWm^f curroAing thr- 
work and of rendering, k pem^t" 

When the’woiit» finifhei^ k is pot under a cryflaL " 
4vhcre.^tlkiy,;,i« Bor adas^ilea ojfeirt*^^ Wid'driwt 
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SECTION 1 . . 

objeA of this Part, k, to give gb aofouPt of 
forae mechanical proceedings in certain MMs of 
painting, calculated to preferve and embelltflt the wsi^ 
of houfes and furniture. This branch of the art ex> 
tends to every part of arohitcAual. The whole build* 
iiig becomes the workihop of the>rlift; the ftairs, the 
ballullrades, thtf faihes, the doors, and the railing of all 
kinds, occupying bis firfi care, and then, the ceiling 
and waiiifcotting. 

The artift gives to all his fobjeAs A cbelkn and uni. 
form tint; but be has k ia bis power to vary the co»- 
lours on different parts of the building in fu^ a man* 
ner as to produce the moil pleafing.efirAs, 
t)f tlw Among the utenfils of the piiinter, it is needlefs, 
utrnCUfor but for rendenng the' article complete, to mentioii 
this kind of bruflies and pencils of all fixes as abfolutelybeccffary. 


The btolhm Are. mad/bf bool's bfi^es, or of hair 
;with avRiixtiny o£%iftkt} jthey ought to be ftraight, 
very fmbpth, andxuif r^o^'fivoiu f 1*®“*^ be- 

prb^''tg:.fi^ them in water, 
io (w|er fo w^d^s the handle, and prevent 

the^lM*^ frijm foiling off diey may be ap- 

to aM aurpofosj^kher colours or in oil; 

k may ^."obforwld^ that fo*’' the former they re- 
guire lefsfotteBing^ 

'The peneik.^ made ofka^ers hair, or,any fine, 
hairs enchafed hi the f^a ^ i^uw of all fixes. 

The vcffel wbereui the pencils arc cleaned is made 
of cojgier or bi tia,.'fmooth below, .rounded the 
ends, and divided into'two parts by a thin pktgdn the 
middle. The oil, or the fubftance with which the pen* 
oil is cleaned, ia contained ia one of the divifions. 

The pallet iomade of the wood of the pear or apple 
tree, ^f an. o'^ or fquarc iliapr, very fletider, but 

fometimea 
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OeconomU foRiewliit thicker St the cimire than at the e*t#ei«»t«8. 
cal p^t. jjojg j, made in one of ita fide* fuCBciently large to 
■ ^ ^ admit the thumb of the wotitnani 

"Wheii the palltft ii new, it i* covered with dil of 
walnuts; and as often as it dncs, the operation i# Pe« 
peated, till it be fulljr impregnated ; it i« afterwSrd* 
polifhed, and finally rubbed with a piece of linen^dip* 
pcd in oil of common nu^. >■ ' 

The paintet’s knife is a thin flexible plate, equally 
fiender on both lidcs, rounded at one extremity, and 
the other fixed into a handle of wood,, 

AU the vefiela employed to hold the colours (houtd 
be varniihed } a precadftio.n neeefiaiy to prevent their 
43 drying too quicuy. 

Of grind- To grind, is, to reduee to powder the fubftancet ' 
thg and di^ which give etdodrs qr a piece of marble or any hard 
wtoufc * meant of .water* oil, or cflence. 

To dilute, la to iinpregnate a liquid with a tint in 
fuch a manner as to make it capable being ap^ed 
by a brulh. '' J 

When the material* are grinded in water, it ia,proi< * 
per to dilute them in fiiae made from parchment-. Mf' 
they are diluted in fpirit of wine, there mud be no more 
diluted than what fervei the immediate *oe<mfiou» a* 
coloura prepared in this manner drp.^ry 

Colour* grinded in Uil'^re fomettiiiea' ' vrith 
pure oil, more frequently with oil mixU with effence, 
and commonly with the pure cfience of turpenthm ; 
the eflence makes the colour* eafy to work. Thdfit 
prepared in this manner are more falid^ but they re¬ 
quire more time to diyj^j,; 

When colours are grinded with thheflence of tur¬ 
pentine, and'diluted Ip vamifh, as they require -to be 
immediately applied, it is necef^^ tP pirpare a fmall 
quantity at a time. This prepariidoQ af oolour* «ves 
greater brilliancy, and drie* pi^ fpeedily, tbap U)o& 
prepared in oil} bat they art tp ioanage 

them. ' 

They grind colours qr coloured fubfiiMes with a 
mullet, which is employed'm, tilc.ft«nc 'rill they be¬ 
come a verjr fine powder. >■ The ^^eratioP is fimHitated . 
by moiftepiog them^from.rime to time wit^i^a iittje' 
water, and m cbUefling tli^ vn&c.thf mqll^.)ivith 
the knife, ’^cy are ahmwa^ laid 'Uf 4 BRU $|i(mpt on 
■a fheet of white paper, aqd a&cwrad'^.^ ifi.g'fitua- 
tion not expofed to dud. , Tbofe who grihawi^itc 
have a done for the ptti^ie, as this colour jis very eafily 
tamiflied. In executing this part well, itianecefiary ' 
to grind the colours equally and modestly} to grind 
them feparately, and not to prDduq(|||| tint^ dfixture,'. 
till the colours are well prepared. 

Dilute no more at a time th^ whai ybu havijiUni- 
Son to emplby, to prevent them from growing tmek.^. 
In ^nding the colours, put in «o more liquid thSp 
what IS neceflary to make the fotid fubftancet yield 
eafily to the mullet { the .more the colours are gtiuded, 
they mix better, and give a fmoother and more agree¬ 
able painting. 

It is alfo neceflary to give all attention to the grhid- 
ing and diluting of colours, that they may be neither 
too thick nor too thin. 

Sect. n. Application ^ Colourt. 

I. PaErARE only the quantity neceflary for the 
work you undertake, becaufe they do not keep Ions 1 
VoL. XIIL Part II. T B » 
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and tbofe whtdi are newly mixed are more vivid andAypUtstioas^ 
beautifuL pt Colours 

' 2. Hold the bruih ftraight 'before you, and allow ' 
only the furface to be applied to the fubjedl: if you 
hold it inclined in any othw direction, you will rati the. 
haaa'rd of painting-unequally. 

3. It is neceflary to lay on the colours boldly, and 
with peat ftrokes ; taking care ,at the fame time to 
fpread them equally over the fur&ce, and not fflling 
up the moulding and cmrved work. If this accident 
fhould happen, yba mufl have a little brulh to clean 
out the p^ors, 

^ .8tff;.jdu^ frequently iq the TeflTel, that they may 
prefeyve iil^ys the fame tint, and that no fediment 
nmy remain at the bottom. 

ff, Take care hot to overcharge the brufti with the 
oomur. . - 

' S. Ji^ly a fecond layer till the firft or pre¬ 
ceding perferily dry; which it is eafily known 

to be^when, In bearing the hand gently over it, it does 
not adhere. 

7. In order to render this drying more fpeedy and 
uniform, make always the layers as thin as poflible. 

8. B^re painting, it is neceflary to prime the fub- 

1 ‘ed } that is, to give it a layer qf fixe, or of white co- 
ouring oil, to fill up the pores^'lad render the furface 
fmooth: by this means fewer layers of colour or of 
yarsifii are afterwards neceflary. 

.9. Every fubjeA to be painted or gilded ought to 
have firft a white ground'; this preferves the colours 
frefli and vivid, and repair* tlie damage which they ac- 
cafionally receive from the air. 

§ t. Of Painting ia Water Colourt. 

To paint in water colours, it to do it in thofc which 
are grinded in water and diluted in fizc. There are 
tlwee kifdf'of this painting; namely common, the twr- 
aifli*a, l^ that which is called ling’t whitei but before 
entering on thefe, it is neceflary to make feme preli- 
I minary obicrvatiqns. 

- 1. thtt there be no greafe on the fub- 

|eft"t and ^thcre be, ferape it off, or clean it with a 
lye, or rub the gretfy part with garlic and worm¬ 
wood. , 

2. Let tM diluteel colour fall in.threads from the 
end of the brqfli when you take it oat of the vcflel; 
if it adhere* to it, it w a proof that it want* fizc. 

3. Let all the layers, efpeciaUy at the beginning, be 
laid bn venmmt provided that the liquid be not 
boiling, which would effedlually fpoil the fubje<ft; and 
if on wood, expofe it to crack. The laft layer,- given 
immediately baore the varnifb, is the only one which 
ought to be allied cold. 

4.. In very fine work, where it is neceflary to have 
beautiful and Tolid colours, the fubjeds are prepared 
by fiae and proper whites,' which ferve as a ground to 
receive the colour, and render the furface very equal 
and fmooth, 

• 5. Whatever C(floor is to be laid on, the white 
ground is the beft, as it aflimilates moft eafily with 
the painting, which borrows always fometbing of tlie 
ground. 

6. If knots of wood are fiiund in the fubje£t, it is 
neceflary to rub them with garlic, to make the fize 
a<Jhere. 

4N Tu 
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Applicatioii To make tlie fdlowiag' detxih ft^oiently ^laiht we 
of CulouVi. ^,a|j n^cafuret to which the quantity of co^ 

lours are applkd at fathoms; that U to fay, fix feet 
in height by fix feet in breadth. We ihall aiterw»^ 
fix tite 'quantity of material^ and of Sqaids, aeceflhry 
to cover this furfacc. This, hovrever, cannot be ex> 
aftly defined; asfomefuhjtidteisdbibc theealoOrs muck 
more than others; The manner of employing them 
alfo makes a diffeRneei iaa kibit enables one to ma' 
nage them to grtider iSvaotage tthan another. And 
' it ta alfn t» be obfierved; that ike firft layer will tx»i> 
fume mer«;tban the fecond; and that * fieepaned fi^ 
jedl reqtaiss left than one which hat not; jbera'fo. 

WKu w« fpeak of a fathom, it Bittft bb wndorfijhod 
of a ^Qoth and equal furfacc ; for if the tyood is 
ried with mouldings and carving, there ainft'be a.d^ 
ference in the quantity of colours. Ib'gSnerarhi'nr* 
quires about a pound of colours to paint '«<fiqi»)£'fB> 
thorn in water coloura. In making (m.lliis quynt&y, 
take tbree^fourths of colours grinded hi watnr, and 
one-fourth pound, or fix ounces, of fixe to dfiute it.- 

§ 1. 0 / Pahaiiig in Commpn fPnter Ctleurti^ 

Works which require no great care or preparatipii^ 
ns ciclings and dairies, are generidly punted id . 
common water coloun, K e. with earths mfnfed-in wa* 
ter and diluted in fixe. 

For a common white kind' of this painting flcep* 
Spanifii white moderately pounded in water for two 
liours. Infufe a proper quantity of the bkek of char* 
coal in water fbr the fame fpace df time: mix the black 
and white in-the proportion that the tint requires; af. 
terwards mix them up with a. pretty Arong fixe, fuf- 
ficiently thick and wann, and apply them to the fub* 
jefl in as many layers as may be thought neceffary. 
It requires about two pounds of white in a pint of' 
water, and a quantity of black in proportion to the 
tint, together with a part of fixe, to cover a fqbare fat- 
thorn. If this be employed on old walls, they mult be 
well feraped, the duft brufiied oif with a hair befom, 
and walked carefully with limo water. If on new plaf. 
ter, the colours require more fixe. 

AH kinds of colours may be grinded in walfer only 
when the tint it made; and when they have been in- 
fufed in watery Ibey muft* be mixed up withfi«e.- 
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white, and » Snail quantity of turpentine to give it A|ppKc»tlo» 
brilliancy. The fixe proper for it is made of glove 
leather, with the addition of foroe alum; and the 
whole'is apidied witlia ftrong brufii in five or fix layers 
to new phiAer. ' 

^.The waU is Arongly rubbed over with a bruih of 
hogt-briftles after the painting is dry; which gives it 
itsluAre and value, an^ whieb mak« it appear like 
marUe or Aueeo. 

§ /fi 0/ Badtgeon, 

Kdegeon it a pale ydiow coluur applied to ptaAer 
to make it appear we free (b^s. It gives to old 
honfes and churches the exterior of anew building, by 
ilTaming the colour of Aones -newly cut. 

I. Take a quantity of lime nevriy killed. 

a. Add to it half the quantity of what the French 
catl'j%»rr J0 yurrrr, in wbtra yon have mixed of the 
' eclwie of nw, according to coibue of the Aone you 
^.^idtend to imitate. 

e. ^teep tUe whole in a pale of water, in which is 
mcaed a pound of rock ^»m. When the fiiure it ■ 
/Sem'^not be obtained, it is necelTary to ufe a great, 
or quantity of oclire dt rue, or of yellow ochre, or grind 
tbeie^eSof^^lbue de^Leu; peft itthrough a fieye: 

. alonv«dth the lime it wiB form a cern^t, on which 
tiie wealmcr wilt fcarctly make any impi^on. 

§ S’ O/CUBt^ 0nd the Jiheft of iforw. 

When the cidings or roofs are'new, and you wiAj 
to whiten them, Jtake white of Bougival, to vmich 
a little of the black of charcoal to prevent tbe white 
from growing reddifli: infufe them feparately in wa. 
ter.; mix the. sdiole with half mter and half fixe of 
glove leather,-which being Arong would make the layer 
come off in rolls if it mre not reduced with water. 

Give two lay«T of this dirt WhAe it is lukewarm. 

If the roof hgs been formerly whitened, it is ne-^ 
ceAary to fera^ to the ^tiick all the remaining white 
then give it Wo or Atfe hyera ofiiine to ground, 
and n^iten it: . Brii/h It carefully over;v and give it 
two or diree hyen of dm yvhke ^.BongIv|d prepared. 
as befirtu* 

$ (^Sohuriitg tH ittch 1^ Chinineys witB Lead Ore. 


j 3. WaHt done vtUh the fVhke Des Garmep. 

The white da earmti ^a a manner of udiitening in* 
terior walls, whereby they arc rendered extremely 
beautiful. 

1. Procure a quantity of the very be A lime, am} 
pnfs it through fine linen; pour it into a large tub, fur. 
niihed with a fpigot at th^ height equal to that which 
the lime occupies : fiQ the tub -wUh clear fountain^ 
water i bent the mixture with great pieces of wood, 
and then allow it to fettle for X4 hqitra. 

X. Open the fprgot, allow the water to. run off, fup. 
ply the tub with frefli water, and .poniiujiw this opera, 
tion Sia fcveral days until l^he Krae receives the grcRteA 
degree of wbitenels. 

3. When you allow the water finally to run off, the- 
lime will be found in tbe confiAency of paAe ; but with 
the quantity you ufe it is neceffary to mi* a little Pruf- 
fian blue or indigo to relieve the brighteels pf the 


. Cl^D tb^m with a rery fflopg hirufh, and care* 
finlly rob off the dhfi and niA; pound about 0 quarter* 
of a pound qf lend ore into.a.fiae.powd«tr; and put it 
into a veflid wih half a pwf' of vinjegxr; then appljr 
it to the batdi of the chtmoey with a brpflj; When it 
is made blach whh this liquid, take a dry bruih, dip - 
it in the famt powder without vinegar, and dry and’ 
mbit with this bruih till it bccosto mining as gjafs. ■ 

§ J. Of Vamped Water Celaurt.. 

. The advantage of this Hipd of painting are, tha^’. 
the colours do not fode ; that they reflefl the light) 
that they g^.e-«o offenfive fme}l, hut permit the places 
to be iiihabiUd as foon as finifhed ; and that the yay* 
niih preferves the wood from infeds and moiffure. 

To make a fine yahiifh on water pqluurs, feven prin. 
cipal operations arc neceAary;.namely, to fixe the wood.. 
to prepare the white, to foften and rub the fubjeA, to 
clean tbe moulding) to paint, to fixe, and to varnilh. 
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Apfliatiou To fise this ^bod is to give one 6r two h^ers office, 
rf Coionr*. to the fabje& which you intend to paint.!' 

Take three heads of garlic and a handful of *orin« 
_ wtood learci; boil tlwm in' three pirtu of water,till 
ti8B. **they afe reduced .to one) paft the juice through a li¬ 
nen cloth, and mix it with i pint of parchment 0ze ; 
add half a handful of fait and I;^f a pint of vinegar $ 
and boil the whole on the ine. 

Size the wood with this boiling liquor; allow it to 
penetrate into the carved and imooth places of the 
wood, but take care at the fame tkne to take it ha 
clean off the work as po0lblet or at leaft to leave it at 
no place thicker than another. This firll Azing fervea 
to fill up the pores of the wood, and to prevent the 
materials afterwards from cdlledling in a body, which 
would caufe the work to fall off in fcales. 

In a pbt. of ftroi^ parchment fize, to which yoU 
hive added four pints of warm, water, ^ut two hand¬ 
fuls of white Bougival, and aBow it to infofe for the - 
fpacc of half an hour, 
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lour you intwtd to g^ye it, 
pofe a fdver colour. 

Grind white cerufe and Bougival iyhite. feparatcly 
in water, of each an equal quantity, and mix them.to¬ 
gether.—Add a little.’ blue of indigo and a very finall 
quantity of black of chaixoal from the vine tree vtty 
fine, grinded siro fepararely, and in water; more or 
leis of the one or other gives the tint you require.—- 
Ddute this tint -in ftrong psmehraent fize ? pafs it 
through a bolting doth , of talk very fine, and lay the 
tint on your woipfcji taking care to fpreiid. it very 
equally i ^tdthen give it two layers, and the colour 
is applied,. ^ 

.' Make a'Uinky^heautifuf,. and clean fize $ fiir it till 
.if cools i ffrain it through a fine cloth, and give twp 
hiym to the work with a foft painting brufli, which 
hiS;;bcBpuiedt,hut which you have been careful to 
cle^,. }Ta]i» care not to choke up the mouldings nor 
W -^^pl^e thicker on one place than another, 
the "Work very fligluly, otherwife you 
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Stir it well, and give a fin^e layer o^ it to the fttb-?<«’ill .(til«>te the colours, and eccafioii Uudulations in the 
je£t very warm but not boiling, equally and regiiiladjr ' paiotfog. 


laid on, and dafiied with repeated ftrokes of th^, brum 
into the mouldings and carved work. 
ay To prepare the white, take a qjuaiK!i|!.,bf ftrong 
Second cqie- parchment fize, and fprinkle. lightly peer Vtth the 
^dou- hand, Bougival white, till the. fize be .^ymd with 
it about hmf an inch in thicknefs | alloW It to foak 
for half an hour as pear the fire as to keep it tdiftt 
warm : and then ftir it with the bmih till. the ius^s 
arc broken and it bt fo^ciently mixed. 

Give feven, eight, of len layers of .this ..white, of 
as many at the natuni.of the work or the defies in 
the wood ihall render neCeffary, giving more Wfote to 
the parts which require to be foftened t. but in general, 
the layers muft he equal both with regard to the quan¬ 
tity of the white and the fl:rength of the fize. 

The laft layer of the wkite ought to be clearer 
than the reft, which it made by adding water. It 
muft be applied more (lightly, taking ^re With fmall 
brufhet to cover all the difficult places in the mouldings 
and carved work. It .» necenary alfo, between the 
drying of the dhferent layers, to fitt up aU the dc£e£lt 
with white maftich and fizc. 

To foften, isto give to the fut^efl' after t;hc whiten^ 
'bird ope-ing a fmooth and equal forfoce, and to rub it over 
ation, j pumice ftone. ' 

The wood being dry, take little pleees. of white 
wood and of pumice fteme, grinded for the purpofe 
into all ncceSary forinSi either for the panels or the 
moulding. 

Take cold water, heat being deftru^ive of this kind 
of work; in funimer it is common to add a little ice. 
•Soften *lhe wall with a brufb, but only as n^uch at a 
time as you can eafily work, as the w'ater .might di¬ 
lute the white and fpoil the whole : Then fmooth 
and nib it with the pUmiCe iloncs and with the fmall 
pieces of wood. Walh it with a brufli as you fmooth 
It, and mb it over with a piece of new tfoen, which 
gives a fine liiftre to the work. ' 

The mouldings and carved work are cleaned with 
'oiiuhope-®" iron ; and the only thitog to be attended to in the 
stion .opemtion is not to raife the grain of the wood. 

The fubjeA thus prepared is ready to receive the co- 


The beauty oftlie Work depends on this laft fizing ; 
for if any part is omitted, the varniih will penetrate 
,iiito the co{|i|ttrs.and give it a darker (hade. 

Wlien the fizing is dry, lajnsn two or tliree layers 
of fpirit of wine varniih, Taking tare tbat( the place on 
which you lay it be warm, and the work is finiihed. 

§ 8. 0 /Ike Khi$*t While. 

This derives Its qamc from the ufe of it in the 
apartments of the Trench king. It is in all refpcjls 
conduded like the former, except that there is only 
a fmall quantity of indigo, to take the yellow from 
the white, without any black of charcoal, and without 
Varnifii. 

This white anfwers extremely well for apartments 
which are feldom ufed j but otherwife it fpoils rafily, 
efpccially in bedchamhers. It is the bell white where 
there is any kind of gilding; and in this cafe it receive'* 
a little varniih. 

Sect. III. Of J^aintin^ in Oil Colours. 

To paint ^ oil is to apply to all forts of fuljjcflp, 
as Wtdls, cloths, and metals, floured earths 
grinded anff’diluted in oil. The ancients arc thought 
to havfc beeft ignorant of this, art, and the honour of 
the difeove^ is generally aferibed to John Van Eyck 
a Flemilh painter. The fecrct is nothing more than 
fubftitnting oil in place of water in grinding and dilut¬ 
ing colours. 

By means of oil the colours arc longer preferved ; 
and not drying fo fpeedily, they give painters longer 
time to fmooth, finilh, and retouch, tlteir *w<ii kK; 
the colours being more marked, and mixing better to¬ 
gether, give more diftiiiguilhable tints, and more vivid 
and agreeable gVsfdations, and the colouring is more 
fweet and delicate. ' 

The painting inf oil conitfts of two kinds, namely, 
of that in fimple oil and of tliat in polilhed oil varniih. 

§ I. Oi/ervaliens on Painting Hi Oil. 

t. When bright colours, as white or gray, are griad- 
ed and diluted in oil, it is neceffary to make ufe of the 
4 N z oil 
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o3 t<f nratuQtn; bat’ if tbe cdiburi be dark, fucb as cbkmrs io diluting them half an ounce of litharge ; to Painting 1* 
Oil Coioura. chefout, or olive, or brown, you muft make ufc of bright colours, a drachm of whit< copperas grinded in 
'pure linfeed oil. walnut oil. ■ \ 

3. When the colours arc grinded and diluted in 5. When in place of Ihharge or copperas the Hcca* 
oil, they maft be laid on cola except on a new or tive oil is employed, 4 t requires a quartern of this oil 
■tnoi 4 tdafter, which requires them to he boiling. to every pound of colour. 

3. fevery colour d 3 uted in putie oil, or in oil mixed The ficcative oil is prepared of one half ounce of 

with effeiice, ought tb fall in threads from the end of litharge, as much of calcined cerufe, as much of terre 
the bmfh. ombre, a colour with which the French paint iha* 

4. Take care to fiir from time to time yoor colour dows, and as much of talc boiled for two hours on a 

beforetaknig it dp on the brufh, that it may preferre How and equal fire, tvith one pound of linfecd oil, and 
an equal thickneu, and confequently the lame tone, ftirved the whole time. It mull: be carefuUy fieimmed' 
Notwithftanding the precaution of ilirrin|j;', if it' is and clarified, and the Older it grows it is better, 
found to be thicker towards the botten, ^ will be ■ - .. ,«■« . 

neceffary to pour in from time to time a Httle ofl. ■ ^ 3 * ObfervaUons on the ^anhHet of Suhjlmcet and 

5. In general, every fubjeft which is painted iU Oil ZafpiteuM 

ought firft to receive one or two layers of white de* i • Ochres and earthy require more liquids both in 
rufe, grinded and diluted in oil. S.’ ' ' ' grinding and diluting than derufe. 

6. When the painting is expofed tO^tbe IM'ia a. DiSereUt quantities-of liquids are required in ' 

doors, windows, and other works, which cannot be grinding only on account- of greater or lefs 


varnilhed, it is ncceiTary to make thefe layers‘dfth'pUre 
oil of walnuts, mixed up with about one ounce'of ef> 
fence to a pound of colours} more would make the 
colours brown, and occalion them to fall olf in daft ; 
but this quantity prevents the fun from bEftering the 
work. 

7. In fnbjeds on the infide of the houfe, or whew 
the painting is varnilhed, the firft layer ought to he 
grinded and diluted in oil, and the laft diluted with 
pure effence. 

8. If copper or iron^ or other hard fubftances, 
are to be painted, it is neceffary to mix a little ef^ 
fence with the firft layers, to make the oil penetrate 
into them. 

9. When there are many knots in the fubje^l, as 
is particularly the cafe with fir wood, and when the 
colour does not eafily take impreilion on thefe parts, 
it is neceffary, when you paint with Ample cul, to lay 
cm a little oil mixed with litharge on the knots. If 
you paint with poliflied oil varnifb, it is neceffary to 
apply a hard tint, which we fhall have occcafiori to 
fpeak of afterwards. A Angle layer well applied is 
generally fuificient to give a body to the wood, and 
make the other layers-apply caftly. 

JO. ITiere urC'colours, fuch as what FrenchcJl- 
Jlih-de-grain, black of charcoal, and cfpecially bone and 
ivory bbeks, which are difficult to dry when grinded 
in oil. To remedy this inconveniency, the following 
ficcatives are mixed with the colours, to make them 
dry, viz. litharge both of the filver and gold colour, 
vitriol or copperas, and what is called fteeaUve oiL 

^ 2. Obfervations on the Skeativeei 

1. Do not mix the ficcatives; with the colours 
till they are to be employed, otheiiitife it w 31 thicken 
them. ■ 

a. Mi^C it only in very fmall quantities in tin, where* 
In there is white lead or cerufe, becaufe thofe colours 
are fiecative of tbemfelves, efpccisdly when they are 
diluted in effence. 


.dryiieft!} but in diluting, the quantity is always the 
.iame:. 

3. ]^:the firft layer after the priming, which has 
BO retaibn to the colours laid aa afterwards, to a fquare 
fkthora ftrurteen' ounoet of cerufe, about two 
ounces of fiquid-to grind, and four ounces to dilute it. 

If there is a fecand layer of the fame materials, the 
qmmtttie's will reqmrti to be lefs. 

4. It will require three pounds of colour for 

thme layers of a fquare fathom. The firft may con- 
fame eighteen ounces, the ftccmd fixteen, and the 
third fourteen ' 

5. To compUfe thefe three'pounds of colbur, take 
two or two and a half pound* of grinded colours, 

and dilute them m a pint or three half pints of oil, ' 

mixed with eftence or pure oil. But if the firft layer 
of ceruft is not -itfcdi will be a neceffity for q 
greater quantity of coloui^ 

N. B. In the foBovring krads and applications of oil 
painting,'we are to hold thofe proportions in our eye. 

§ 4. Painting OU, 

On doors and windows give a layer of cerufe grinded of iloors. 
in oil of walnuts diluted in the fame oil, together with windows, 
a little fiecative then give another layer m the fame"** 
preparation; io which, if you want a grayifli colour,^®* 
arid a little black of charcoal and Pruffian blue, grind, 
ed alfo in oil of walnuts. If to thefe you incline to 
add a third layer, grind and dilate it in pure walnut 
oil; obferving that the two laft layers be lefs clear, 
or have lefs oil in them, than the firft ; the colour in 
this cafe is more beautiful and lefs apt to blifter with 
the fun. 

Walls that are to be painted mull be very dry; and Of walk-j 
this being fuppofed, give two or three layers of boiling 
linfeed oil to harden the plsfter; then lay on two 
layers of cerufe or ochre, grinded and diluted in lin* 
feed oil; and- when thefe are dry, paint the walk 

To paint tiles a flate colour, grind feparately Of tUes.. 
cerufe and German black in linfecd oil; mix t hem to- 


3. In painting which is to be varnilhed, give the 
fiecative only to the firft layer, and allow the other 
layers,' in i^ch there is effence, to dry of them- 

* felves. 

4. la -dark colours in oil, give to every po’uid of 


gethcr in the proportion which the colour requires, 
and dilute them in iinfecd oil : then give the firft 
layer very clean to prime the tiles; and make the three 
next layers thicker, to give folidity to the work. 

To paint arbours and all kinds of garden work,. 


give 
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Painting in give aJayN o£. white cerufe grinded in oil of. walDUts* 
OilCo loun.anj diluted in the fame oil, with the addition of a 
■ little litharge, then give two layers of green, compofed 
of one pound of verdigris and tyro pounds of white 
grinded and diluted in oil of walnuts. N\ B. This 
green is of great fervice in the country for doors, win* 
dow (butters, arboursf gardens, feats, rails, either of 
wood or iron; and in mort for all works expofed to 
the injuries of the weather. 

To whiten datues, vafes, and all ornaments of ilone, 
either within or without doors; hrft clean the fubjefk 
well, then give one or two layers of white cerufe, 
grinded and diluted in pvtre oil of pinks, and finilh 
with giving one or many layers of white lead prepared 
in the lame manner. 

If you wilh to paint on walls not expofed to the 
air, or on new planers give one or two layers of boil¬ 
ing linfeed oil, and ..continue the bruHi till the walls 
arc fully foaked} then give a layer of white cerufe, 
grinded in oil of walnuts, and diluted with threts- 
fourths of the fame oil and one-fourth cflence { an^’^ 
laAIy, give two layers more of wliite cerufe, mn^.in 
oil of walnuts and diluted in oil mixed ^ith eiTefice, 
if it is not to be vamilhed; in pure efieoce if it is> 
It is in this manner that.walls are painted white. J[f 
you adopt another colour, it is neceSary id grind and 
dilute it in the fame quantities of oil an^ ^eiwc* 

To paint chairs, benches. Hone, or .plafter, give a 
layer of white ceru^ grinded in oil of walnuts and 
diluted in the fame oil, into which you have caH aliute 
litharge to make it dry} then apply a layer of the 
tint you hit on, grinded in oil and diluted in one part 
' ' oil and three parte effiaace} and afterwss'ds give two 
more layers of the fame tint grinded in oil and diluted 
in pure effence: This may be vamilhed with two layers 
of fpirit of wine. 

Steel colour To make a Heel colour,.;|[riBd l^arately in eflcnce, 
fwloclca white cerufe, Pruffian hlUfi Ho.e lac, and verdigris. 

The tone which you require is procured by the pro¬ 
per mixture of thofe ingredients. When you Itave 
fixed qu the tone of colour, take about the fize of a 
wajnut of the ingredients, and dilute them in a fmall 
vefiel in one part of eHence and three parts of white 
oily vamifh. N. B. This colour is ‘generally made of 
white cerufe, of black charcoal, and PriiDian blue, 
griiided in thick oil, and diluted in cHntM, which is 
the chcapeH method of procuring it ( but the former is 
the moil beautiful. 

Balltt- For painting ballnilradei and railings, dilute lamp 
ftrades and black with vanitlh of vermilion; giving two layers 
railing,. gjjj afterwards two layers of fpirit of wine var- 

nilh. 

Wainfeot- Since the difeovery of oil painting, and the know- 
ling of a- ledge that wood is preferred by it, and efpccially fince 
pacemeuts. the difeovery of a varnilh without fmcll, and which 
even takes away that of oil, the painting of apartments 
in oil has been with jufticc preferred. 

In fa£l the oil (lops up the pores of the wood; and 
although it does not altogether refill the imprefiiou 
of muifture, yet tlic cHe£l is fu little perceptible, that 
it is to be recommended as the bed method of pre- 
ferving wood. 

To preferve wainfeotting in the, moll eHcdiial man- 
Bcr from moiHure, it is neecHary to paint the wall bc- 
4 . 



hind it w?lh two or three' 
ed and diluted in linfeed oil. . V*' >, .v 

To paint the wainfeotting itfetf;'gtiui;n;.^y«t 
cerufe grinded in oil of walndts, and . 

fame oil mixed with eifence. layer hc%g ' • , ■ 

give two more of the colou/^u havp ai^pt^ 
grinded in oil Md dilutcdltip,pure. eC^nce., It yPti 
wilh the moulding# fnd fepjRturc ,$o,be painlctl ijt 
a different colour, grind and. dilute it in the .f^au: 

Two. pr tluvfflwys after, wliptvthe qoloursare fujlv 
^•7*. two or three layeir| of yoqr while, varniui 
.without naell,! ai^ which alfo prevents tlie offeulivt' 
i^idl tof ^..juil edburs., N, B. Thofe who begin ' 
their operaiiohs in water colours, if they find it more 
agreeam, may finiih it in oil colours as above. 

.When the jiores of the wood are well Hopped by the 
prepared white, a layer of white cerufe grinded ^ oil 
eff wdh^tSii 'Und diluted in the fame oil, mixed with 
clFenoe, may be applied. This will be fufiicieot, the 
' wopd being previoufly primed; and afterwards lay on 
your inten£;d colour and varnilh. 

. f 5. Painting in Oil nvith the poli/heJ Parni/b. 

This is. the bed kind of oil painting, owing more to 
the care it requires than to tlm jproceedings, for .they 
are nearly the fame with thofe of fimplc oil painting ; 
the difference confiiliDg only in the preparation and 
manner of finiihing. 

To paint yvainfeottings of apartments with the po. 'Wjinf..ut- 
liihed varnilh, it is neceffary, in the firll place, that the ting*, 
pannels be new. Then, 

I. Make the furface of the fubjed which you mean 
to paint very fmooth and level, which is done by a 
Liyer, which ferves to receive the hard tint or polilhed 
ground and the colours. 

This layer ought to be of white, whatever colour 
you are afterwards to apply. It confids of white 
cerufe, grinded very fine in linfeed oil, with a little 
litharge, and diluted in the fame oil mixed with ef- 
&nce- 

3. Make the polilhed ground by feven or eight lay¬ 
ers of the hard tint. In painting equipages, a dozen 
is neceffary,, 

The haM tint is made, by grinding pure white cc- 
rufe, whum has not been much calcined, very fine¬ 
ly in thick oil, and diluting it with effence. You. 
mud take care that the layers of the hard tint be not- 
only equal as to the application, but to the quantity 
of the vyhite cerufe and the oil, and to the degree of. 
calcination. Then, 

5, Soften this ground with pumice done.. 

4. Poli(h.it moderately with a piece of ferge foaked- 
in a pail of water,, in which you have put fomc pow¬ 
der of pumice Hone finely grinded and paffeJ through, 
a fine fieve. There is no occafion to fpare walh- 
ing, as this part of the operation will nut fpoil witii 
water. 

g, Chooft the tint witli which you intend to deco¬ 
rate your apartment; grind it in oil, and dilute it 
in effence; pafs it through a piece of very fine filk, give 
two or three layers carefully and thinly fprtad over the- 
furface, as on this part of the operation depends in.a< 
great mrafure the beauty of the. colour. All forts of.' 

culoun* 
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Wiitid^ obcolourt inaT b£ in this manner in oil of cf* 

Olt Cotour*. 

6. Give two or three layers of a {pirit of wine var- 

niili, if it iatonrainj^tting; if fo the bodf of a coachi 
a tarsiih of oil is ^nwdyrd. If the y^iiih is to be 
ptiliflied, it is neceWry to give fcvcn or eight layers 
at Icailf laid on equnUy> and ^ith great precaution, not 
to be thicker in one plaoe than another,' which occa* 
- 4 ioita fpota. , 

7. It is again pmiAted'iwith pumice ilotie reduced 

to powder, and water^dad a pieciffbf If the 

wainfeotting has been painted before,’it is ^efi^ 
to rub off tile colour till you come to the .^hard tine, 
which is done with pumice ilone add watei^ or with, 
a piece of linen dipped in eflence. 

'Whire viir- There is a white painting in oil, called v>l>ihvar$ij^ 
niili polilh foiifl, which conrfponds to the king’s vdhite in water 
.ill oil. coi^s, and is equal to the freihneft tmd'gl^a bf 
marble if it is applied to wood. To 
manner, V’ ' ’ 

1. Give a layer of white ccrtife grinded in Oil of 
walnuts, with a little calcined copperas, and diluted 
in eflencc. But if it is applied to Hone, it is necef* 
fary to employ oil of walnuts and calcined copperas 
.alone. 

2. Grind white cerufc very fine in elTence, -and dh> 
lute it in fine white oil vamifli with copaL 

3. Give feven or eight layers, of it to the fubjedt.~« 
The varnifli mixed with the white cerufe dties fa 
promptly, that three layers of it may be given in a day. 

4. tSohen and polt/h all the layers as above. 

5. Give two or three layers of w'bite lead grinded 
in oil of W'alnuts, and- diluted in pure eflence. 

6 . Give feven or eight layers of white fptrit of wine 
varnifli, and then pglifli them. 

§ 6 . 0 / Painting in 'Varnijb. 

To paint in varnifli, is to employ colours grindsd 
and diluted in varnifli, cither in fpiriti of wine or oB, 
on all forts of fubje£ls. Wainfeotting, fnmiture^ and 
equipages, are painted in this mannCr, though we fliaH 
confine ourfelres to the firft. 

1. Give two layers of white of Bougival, diluted in 
a ftrong fize boiling hot. 

2. Give a layer of what the FrcncK^siiplI dehlane 

■ affrii. * 

3. Full up the defedls of the wood with maAich in 
water} and when the layers are dry, fmooth them with 
the pumice done. 

4. When the wood it fmooth, fuppofe the paint a 
gray colour, take one pound of white cerufe, one 
drachm of Pmilian blue, or of black of charcoal of 
ivory black { put the white into a piece of leather, 
fo tied that the colours cannot efcape; Aiake them till 
they are fufficiently mixed. 

-5. Put two ounces -of colours into a quarteni of 
varnifli, mix them carefully j give one layer above the 
white. 

6. This layer being dry, put one ounce of colours 
into the fame s^uantity of varnifli as above, and give a 
fecund layer. 

7. To the third layer give half an ounce of colour 
to the fame quantity of vamifli. 

8. As each of thefc layeni dry, be careful to rub 
them with a piece of new coarfe cloth, in fuch a man* 
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net, however, as not to injure the colour. M S. The Pron<»iioa 
three layers may be given in one day. of Colouw. 

9. If you want to give a.perfeil luAre, add a fourth 
layer prepared as the third. 

All other colours, as blue, &c. may be applied in 
the fame manner. This method is the only one by 
which nrpiment can be employed in all its beauty, but 
not without fome of its inconveniences. 

Another manner of performing this kind of work, 
is to apply the colours and the varnifli without pre< 
vioufly ufing the fize and the w'hitc ground. This is 
extremely expeditious, but it is eafy to perceive it wiU 
waUt the polifli and brilliancy of the other. 

SECT I 01 ^ IV. 

We cannot perhaps more properiy condade this ar. 
tide, than with an account of M. de Morveau’s at¬ 
tempts to render more perfea dw proportion of co- 
and efpedally of wkUe, employed in painting., 

’'^%efe we lhaU extrad from a memoirof hit read in the 
Academy of Dijon. 

White, (fays the ingenious academician) is the 
tnoft important of uB cdours in painting. It affords 
tb the painW the materials of light, which hediArr. 

IriBtes in fijch '4 manner4S to bring bis objeds toge¬ 
ther, to fl^e4:hem rdief, and that magic which is the 
MS BFti For rhefe reafons 1 lhall confine my 
attention at ptefent to this c'olour, 43 

.** ^bc fir A white which win (Bfeovered, and indeed Esamina 
;the oal^one yet know', is extraded from the calx ofd<»» 
lead. The danger of the prOC^, and the drcadful''^^ 
diflemper with Vhich thofe emj^ii^ in it are often'* ** 
feized, have not yet led to the diicovcry of any other 
white. .Lefs anxious, indeed, about the danger of the 
artiA thau'lhe. peifcdioa of the art, they have varied 
the prepnratioiH bU render the colour lefs liable to 
change. Hence Xfihie 4 ^intnt kinds of white, viz. 
white pf crems'iff Auftria, white, lead in fhells, and 
white cerufe. But^very'perfon oonverfant in colours, 
knows that tiie foaa<cbtma' of all thcfe- is the calx of 
lead, more or left ’inuv, or more^orlefi loaded with 
gas. That they atf |mici|»te of thb metallic fub- 
Aance^ will ibdeid appear evident from the following 
expei^ent, whkih determines and demonArates the 
altertbitety cidours by the pMogiAie vapour. 

** I ponred into a large glafs bottle a quantity of li¬ 
ver of fulphur, on a bafis of alkali, fixed or volatile, it 
makes no difference; I added fome drops of diAilled 
vinegar, and I covered the month of the bottk with a 
piece of paAeboard cut tails fize, on which I difpof- 
cd different faftiples of Crems, of white lead, and of ce- 
rofe, either in oil or in water | I placed another ring of 
paAeboard over the firA, and tic^ above all a piece of 
bladder round the neck of the bottle with a Arong pack¬ 
thread. It is evident, that in this operation I took , 
advantage of the means which chemiAry offers to pro¬ 
duce a great quantity of phlogiAic vapour, to aceom- 
pUAi icAantaneoully the cffeA of many years; and, in 
a word, to apply to llic colours the very fame vapoura 
to which the ptAure is neceffarily expufed, only mm'e 
accumulated and more concentrated. 1 fay the lame 
vapour, for it is now fully eAabliflied, that the fmoke 
of candles, animal exhalations of all kinds, alkalefceat 
odours, the clcAric eflluvia, and even light, furnifli 

continually 
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^Proportion eontiDiiBily a quintity more or lefa of matter) not on- 
f Colouti. ly inalagou*, but identically the fame with the vapour 
*o{ vitriolic acid mixed with fulphur. 

•• If it happens that the famples of colours are fen- 
fibly altered by the phlogifiic vapour* then we may 
conclude with certainty* that the materials of which 
the colours are compofed* bear a great affinity to that 
vapour; and fince it is not poffible to preferve them 
entirely from it in any dtuation, that they will be more 
or lefs afie£ked with it* according to the time and a 
variety of circumftances. 

« After fopie miautes continuance in this vapour* 
1 examined the famplea of celoura fubmitted to iu 
influence, and found them wholly altered. The ce- 
fufe and the white lead both in water and oil were 
changed into black* aUd the white of crema into a 
brownifh black { and hence thofe colours are had* and 
oi^ht to be abandoned. They may indeed be de¬ 
fended in fome meafure by varniih; but this only re¬ 
tards for a time the contaA of the phlogiftic vapour ^ 
for as the varniih lofes its humidity, it opens an 
Bite number of paffages to this fubtiU fluid* 

' <* After having a&m'tained the inftaldlity of the 
whites in common ufe, I made feveral attenjit»t»di(co- 
ver fucb as would prove morelaftiogi aAj| though ma¬ 
ny of thefc attempts were without ^e3,1 flitu-give 
a fuccinA account of the whole* which may &ve a 
great deal of trouble to thpie who vrifh to travel over 
the fame field. ^ , 

“ There are three condkions clTentia] to a good co¬ 
lour in painting. 

“ That it dffiite eafily* and take a body both 
with oils and with mucilages, or at laud with the one 
pother of tlieie fubdadees, a cieeumdance which 
depends on a certain degree of affinity. Where this 
affinity it too ilrong, a diffidutioo enfuM { the colour 
is extinguiihed in the new cbmpofition* nid the msfs 
becomes more or lefs tranfpsireDt t or dfe the fudden 
ie-a£tion abforbi the fluid, and leaves only a dry fub- 
flance, which can never agpun'be (bftened. ^t if thb 
affinity it too weaki ■ the particlct of colour ar^ fvarcely 
fufpended in the fluid*, and they appear on the cahvaft. 
Hke fand, whicdi notlirag can ^ or unite.. 

“ The/teoaJ oonditiciu<is,That the matertidsb{%hicb\ 
colours are comwfed 4 o not bear too near an affinity 
with the phlogi^ vapoor.. The experiments to which 
r fubmitted whites iiw lead, is an infallible means of- 
afcertaiiiing.the MaKty oPcoloarsin thu refpebt, with¬ 
out waiting for the flow imprsffion of- time. 

“ A /ilird condition equally eflential is, That the co- 
louring body be not’volatile, that it be not conneded 
with a fubftance> of a weak* texture, fufccptible of a 
fpontaneous degeneracy.. l^is confideration. excludes 
the greater-part of fubnanccs which have received their 
tint from vegetable organisation: at leaft it makes it- 
impoflible to incorporate their finer parts with a-com- 
bination more folid. 

<* After thefe refledlioBS, 'myrefearches were dire^- 
ed, firft, to the five pure earths; next, to the earthy 
compounds; in the tltird place, to the earthy falts, 
which can fcarcclybe diflblved ; laitly, to the metallic 
earths, either pure or precipitated by Pruflian alkali. 
M. Wenzel has difeovered a fiath earth, which I call 
ehurne, and which, after other experiments, I thought 
of applying to the puipofcsof painting; but I fooa 
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perceived that it would have the fame-^ult with other Proportioo 
kinds of earth, and, befides, that it could not be oh* Colouri- 
tained but at a very confiderable expence. ^ 

** The five pure earths poiTefs fixity in a very great 
degree* and at the fame time are little affedted by the 
phlogiftic vapour j but they refufe to unite with oil 
or mucilages, and the white is totally extinguiihed 
when they arc grinded with thefc liquids. I made 
fcvcral mtempts on earth from alum* not only becaufc 
M. Beaumfl recommended the ufc of it in painting, and 
becaufc it enters into the compofition of Pruifian blue, 
but olfc becaufc it is a chief ingredient in ochre's, and 
Other .earths of that nature* which fuppofcs that it 
ffiouhl tMtite Ui.a certain degree with diluting liquors; 
ootwkliftanding; in whatever manner I treated it, it 
would, ant yield a white: but one will be lefs furprifcd 
at this want cd fuecefa* when he confiders, that in the 
oebres and Pruffian blue* the earth from alum is only 
the vehicle df the colouring body* whereat here it is 
tbe «cdour itfclf. 

** To be convinced of the truth of this obfcrvation* 
it ja only neceffiuy to mix equal parts of this earth, or 
even of clay* not c^oured, with cerufc or any other 
white: the mixture will be fufccptible of being grind, 
ed in oil or iu gum without being extinguiihed; it will 
eafily unite with any coloured'fabffiBnee, and be pro- 
dttdlive of DO bad confcquences to the pure earths. 

Nature and art prefcnt to us a confiderable number 
of earthy compofitions fufficicntly white for the pur- 
pofcs of painting; .fuch as the jafper white, the fcld- 
fpat white, rite fchirl white, &c. But all thefc fub- 
ftances, in all the trials which I made* had the fault 
which I have already mentioned ; and originating from ' 
the fame caufc* they wantsd a fixed colouring body* 
which Would not change when it is pulverized* nor be 
extinguiihed when it is diluted;. 

« The ultramarine blue, which'is extraAedfrom the - 
blue jafper, and known by the name of lapis lazuli* 
fcema at itrdl view to warrant the poffibility of appro¬ 
priating to painting all the opaque half vitrified com- 
ppfitions of the natore of jafper.. 

“ Frcpblfcflcd with this idea, I conceived the hope of 
producing a>true white lapiaj.but I foon perceived- 
that the c;toi;riment confirmed the principle which I 
bad bud dewn from my obfcrvations on pure earths ; 
fince it is'^Dot the fubfiance peculiar to the jafper 
which conftitutet the ultramarine blue* but the metal¬ 
lic fubftance which accidentally colours this particular 
kind of jufperi 

** In the fame manner, art in this imitation of nature ' 

Ihould have foritsobjeAto-give^a permanent bafc to a 
colour airaady’formcd, to fix it without altering, and 
to augment perhaps its fplendour and its intenlity, with¬ 
out attempting to produce a colour. ■ 

** In excepting fromtarthy and metallic faitsali thofc 
of 'which the acid is not completely faturated, which 
would eafily attraA^he humidity of the air, or which 
would be eafily diflblved, you have but a very fmall 
nambfcr to make experimeRts on.. 

** The natural and artificial fiknite gives with oil a 
pafte without colour, and tailing fomewhat Hke ho¬ 
ney t its white is better prefcrved with a gum* but even • 
in this cafe it refcmbles a half (raDfparcnt pap. 

“ The natural or regenerated fpai feraut is tlie moft'^ ' 
likely fait to produce white. As it is of all others thbi' 
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Vroportton mod difficult to diflulve, it appeam after piilverir.ation 
of Colours, to be a very fine whitCi but is fcarccly touched with oil 
' when it becomes gray and half tranfparent 2 the mucii 
lage alters it alfo^ although left difcemibly; and it docs 
not even refume its white colour after it becomes dry 
on the canvafs. 

« The fame is the cafe with ericcartmt loraxt form¬ 
ed by the folution of borax in lime water; its white 
is completely extinguiilied with oil, left fb with gum ; 
hut it hardens fo inftahtaoeoufly with the latter, that it 
is impoflible ever to dilute it again. 

“ Calcareous tartar, obtained by ending tjuicklime 
into a boiling folution of cream of tartar, it afiefled 
with oil in the fame manner as felenite ; but with muci¬ 
laginous water it gives a pretty good white, only pof- 
felTcd of little refleftion, and appearing like plafter; it 
applied very well to the canvafs, and redded the phlo- 
giftic vapour. 

“ According to M. Wcben,'in his work^eotitM Fa- 
Irihen and Kunjle, publilhed 1781, the white called in . 
Germany kremhfer wie/st is nothing but the vitriol ' 
of lead, prepared by diflblving lead in nitrous add, 
and precipitating it in vitriolic acid; and forming it 
afterwards into folid tablets by means of gum water. 
It is certain that this refcmbles in no (hape the white 
called in France the white of crems; at lead I never 
found that it could be diffolvcd in vinegar; but I tri¬ 
ed the white prepared in M. Weben’s manner, and the 
rcfult was the fame as above, that is to fay, it turned 
completely black. 

*' The vitriols of lead and of bifmuth alter more fpee- 
dily than the calces of thofe metals. And thus, with 
the exception of calcareous tartar, which may be of 
fome ufe in water colours, the bed earthy falts on 
which I have made experiments, may all, or the 
'mod of them, give a bafe to fome colours, but can¬ 
not conditute by themfelves a colour ufeful in paint- 
ing. 

« Of the fifteen known metallic fubdances, there are 
nine which yield white calces: namely, filver, mer-- 
cury, lead, tin, antimony, bifmuth, zinc, arfcdic, and 
manganefe. 

“ Of thefe nine fubdances, we may almod pafs over 
filver and mercury; becaufe, though they.yield a very 
fine white, precipitated by means of cryd^ized vege¬ 
table alkali, yet it is foon altered when expofedto the 
air; that from filver changing into black, and that from 
mercury into yellow. , 

“ It is well known that lead gives a very good white, 
and one which unites eafily with oil or fize ; but that 
it is extremely liable to change, has been my principal 
objed to prove; and the experiments which I have 
made place it beyond contradidion. 

*' 1 ihall only add, that if there is a preparation able 
to corred this fault, it fhould be the precipitation of 
the earth of this metal in its acetous difTolution by 
Prufiian alkali; but the white which refulti from 
this preparation becomes fenfibly brownifli when it 
is expofed a few minutes only to the phlogidic va¬ 
pour. 

“ It would be therefore unreafonable to perfevere is 
the jufe of this fubdancr, or to wifii to render it fixed, 
fince the changes which it undergoes do not alter its 
cature, and the indedrudible order of its affinities.'— 
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The calx of tin is easily applied to aJIy purpofe, and Proportion 
experiences no change from the concentrated phlogif- ”^*^°*°*“*^ 
tic vapour. Thefe confiderations induced me to en- 
deavour to obtain this calx perfedly white; and here 
follows the refult of my operations; The tin of calcin¬ 
ed mdac gives a pretty white calx ; but whatever at¬ 
tention I paid to take off the red furface which the 
violence of the fire octafionedj it takes always a fhadc 
of gray when it it diluted. Tin calcined by nitre in 
fufion, gives a tarnilhed and grofs calx, which multi¬ 
plied waftiiiigs could not deprive of a ydlowilh tint. 

“ Having precipitated, by means of cryftallized ve¬ 
getable alkali, a folution of Englifli tin, which had 
been made in the muriatic acid, after the manner of 
M. Bayen to cxtradl the arfenic, 1 had a calx of the 

f yeatcit whitenefs, fo light that it buoyed up to the 
urface of the liquor, and fo thin that the greater part 
of it paired through the filter; but it experience at 
the fame time a kind of adherence with the falts, 
which makes the part of it retained by the filter in- 
viapable of being pulverised, gummy, half tranfparent, 
and even a little changed into yellow. In this condi¬ 
tion it is extinguiihed when diluted ; it is neceffary, 
therefore, to moiileu it in boih'ng water, and afterwards 
to calcine, ilightty the fediment after it has had fuffi- 
cient tin\e to fetde. 

'■'** I have tried the calcination by means of moillure, 
in employing the tin of the pureil melac, and a re&i- 
fied ttitroua add, according to the method of Meyer. 

It formed a -very white' fparkling calx, which re- 
taained^in the mter in the confiftcncy of jelly.— 
Meanwhile, X obferved that it was always a little 
yellow by die mixture of a portion of that earth 
which took, in the operation, the colour of turbith 
mineraL 

A very fine wfaite.calx is extrafted from antimony, 
calcined by nitre in fufion; but the earth of this femi- 
metal mufi be placed in the number of thofe which 
combine too eafily with the phlogifiic vapour. The 
diaphoretic antimony, grinded in oil, took in ten mi¬ 
nutes in my phlogiak apparatus a colour fomewhat 
like ii^hur. 

•• The property of bifmuth to give a very fine white 
dtlx, known by the name of ma^eryi or white fard, 
it gcaerafiy knUwn ; it is eafily prepared, fince it it 
otiTy .pecefiary to diflblve the btfmnth in nitrous acid, 
and to precipitate the folution by pure water: it 
dilutes perfedly with oil and mucilages. But this co¬ 
lour ought to be rejeded, as the moft alterable by the 
phlogifiic vapour. It became completely black in ten 
minutes in my apparatus; and this fad is alfo proved 
from what happens to women who ufc this colour, 
when .they are expofed to the vapours hf fulphur, of 
garlic, or of any putrid fubfiances. 

•* Zinc fumilhes by all the proceffes of calcination 
and precipitation a pretty white calx, when it is pure 
and feparated from iron; otherwife the folutions of 
the vitriol of zinc will become yellow when expofed 
to the air. I have precipitatedUhofe folutions by 
lime water, by cauftic, and effervewnt alkalis; I have 
calcined this femi.metal alone and with nitre ; aad in 
alfo thofe operations 1 have obuiokd an earthy fub- 
ftance of different degrees of whitenefs, which, after 
it was dried and prepared, mixed readily with oil and 

mucilages 
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^. P^portioa mucilagcs without lufmg its colour ( and which expe< 
of ColoHM. rienced no fenfible change when expofcd to the phio* 

' giilic vapour. 

“ Thefe valuable properties, the'chief objeft of my 
rcfearcbei, engaged me to multiply my experiments, 
to determine at once the moll economical procefs, and 
the moll advantageous and infallible pirparation.— 
Thefe attempts have convinced me, that the calciua* 
tion of tliis fcmi-metal alone in a crucible, placed ho* 
nizontally on the cornera of a reverberating furnace, 
gives the puretl, .the wfaitell, and the lead reducible 
calx; and that to make an excellent colour, it is fufh* 
cient to feptrate the parts not burned with water, and 
grind it with a little of the earth of alum or chalk to 
give it a body. Zinc precipitated ii> Fruilian alkali, 
even in diltillcd vinegar, retains always a lhade of ycl* 
low, does not unite fo well in oil, and takes a demi* 
tranfparent conliftence like cheefe. 

“ White arfenic extinguilhes much lefs in diluting 
than one would believe from its faline nature; it prc* 
fcives its colour bed in gum water; and it is remark* 
able, that indead of turning black in the phlog^ic 
vapour, it takes a very dillind (hade of yellow. This 
property is fufficicntly fingular and condant to fur* 
nilli a new method of analyvJng arfenic, fo.ai to know*' 
it. And this alteration of colour makes it of no ufe 
in painting,' although its deleterious quahties' did not 
forbid the pradice. 

“ The fcmi-mctal known -by the name of meman^t 
gives alfo a white calx; 1 bad at ^ll'‘8ii^t'';hope8 
from, this colour, as, contrary to aU tJ^le extraded 
from the other metals; it became white Ity the phlogif. 
tic vapour. There rsmained, therefore, but one dif*- 
ficulty to overcome, ■ vie. to feparate front the manga, 
nefe the portion of iron which it ufuaUycootained; and 
which infallibly makes the earth • lit^ ydlow. To 
accoroplith this in the eheapeft manner, I fubtnitted 
the black ore of the manganae to a ;lang calcination, 
to render its iron infuluble; I. afterwards applied vine, 
gar to it, after the example of M. de la Feyroufe t and 
in precipitating the difiolutioU by eiervefeent alkak, 

I cafily obtained a pure white precipitate. Bttt-lfooa'i. 

{ )crccivcd that the facUlt^ vnth. which a ebtouring 
)ody lofes its pbhpigiAon,' is no Wi an inconvsniiency 
than that of auradiiig. it, and produdive of the fame 
alteratimis. ' ■ 

“ The white of roangaselSs became very foon yellow 
when expofed to the airt and this is not to be aferibed 
to the iron contaitted in it, fince neither the galls nor 
Prulhau alkali had diicovered any of it in the dilTo* 
lution. This fnbllance, therefore, can be of no ufe 
in producing a white colour for painting.” 

The experiment by which M. dc Morveau tried 
the colours not alterable by the phlogiftic vapour, was- 
erformed before the academy, the prince of Condi£ 
ring prefident. “ I. placed (fays he) in my appa* 
ratus pieces of cloth, on which were laid the white of 
calcareous tartar in water, different preparations of 
white from tin and zinc, in oil and water} and J al* 
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lowed them to continue eXpofed to the phlogiftic va- Proj^ioa 
pour during a fitting of the academy: if they were wColoari, , 
not altered, their futieriority over the whites in ufe 
would be {Sufficiently effahliihed. The Gtting dontl* 

Aued for near an hour; and the bottle having been 
opened, all the colours continued to bitve the fame 
{hade which they had before. I can, therefore, re¬ 
commend to painters thofe three whites, and particu¬ 
larly that of zinc, the preparation of which is expoftd 
to lefs variation, the ffiade more lively and uniform, 
and moreover it is fit for all purpofes, and perhaps 
procured at lefs expence. 

4< I aflert farther, that it may be procured in fuf- 
ficient quantities to fupply the place of cerufe in every 
branch of the art, 'even in interior houfe painting> 

I- would recommend it, lefs with the view of adding 
new fplendour to this kind of ornamenti than fur the 
fafety of thofe who are employed in it, and perhaps 
for the ftifety of thofe who inhabit hpufes ornamented 
in this manner. 

** But without being too fanguine, although the pro- 
cefTes in the fabrication be fimplified in proportion to 
the demand, as is ufually the cafe, yet there is reafoti 
to apprehend, that the low price of cerufe will always 
give it the preference in houfe painting. With re¬ 
gard to thofe who apply colours to nobler purpofes, 
they will not hefitate to employ the white of zinc. T 
am aifured that four franks is paid for the pound of 
white of crems ; and 1 believe the white in qiulliun, 
prepared in the manner which 1 have poined out, 
might be fold for fix. 

” M. Courtors, connefted with the laboratory of 
the academy, has already declared that it is ufed for 
houfe painting: lefs, however, in regard to its unaltcr* 
ability, than to its fulubility: and this can be the more 
readily believed, as the flower of zinc enters into many 
compofitions of the apothecary. The fame M. Coul¬ 
ters has arrived at the art of giving' more body to 
th» white, which the painters feemed to defirc, and 
alfo of making it bear a comparifon with white lead 
either in watCT or oil. The only fault found w'ith it, 

,i» its drying flowly when ufed in oil; but feme expe- 
' riments which I have made, incline me to believe that 
this fault may be cafily remedied, or at leaft greatly 
coiTe^d, by giving it more body. At any rate, it. 
may rendered ficcative at plcafure, by adding a 
little vitriol of zinc or copperas (lightly calcined. 

“ Faiitters already know the properties of this fait, 
hut perhaps they do not know that it mixes with the 
white of zinc better than with any other colour; the 
reaftm is, they have chemically the fame bafe. It is 
prepawd by purging the white copperas of that fmall 
portion of iron which would render it yellow; and 
this if cafily done in digefting its folution, even when 
cold, on the filings of xinc. 

“ The mixture of this fait thus prepared is made on 
the pallet, without producing any alteration, and a fmall 
quantity wftl produce a great effeft.” 
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PAIR ; two of a fort, a coaple. 

P«iriiig. PAIRING, the uuiting or joining in couplet. 

The initin£t of pairing is beitDwed on every fpeciea 
of animals to which it is necefiary for rearing their 
young { and on no other fpeciet. All wild birds pair; 
but with a remarkable difference between fuch as place 
their neftt on trees and fnch as place them on the 
ground. The young of the former, being hatched 
blind, and without feathers, require the ni^ng care 
of both parents till they be able to dy. The male 
feeds his mate on the neft, and cheers her with a fong. 
As foon as the. young are hatched, finging yields to a 
more neceffary occupation, that of provimng food for 
a numerous iffoe ; a talk that requires both parents. 

Eagles and other birds of prey build on trees, or on 
other inacceiSble fpoti. They not only pair, but-con* 
tinue in pairs all the year round t and the fame pair 
procreates year after year. This at leaft is the cafe of 
eagles: the male and female hunt together, uolefs 
during incubation, at which time the female is fed 
by the male. A greater number than a fingle pair ate 
never fecn in company. 

Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to prevent 
difeord in a fociety confined to a narrow fpace. This 
is the cafe particularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
male and female fit on the eggs alternately, and di> 
vide the care of feeding their young. 

Kamti't Partridges, plovers, pheafanis, fea fowl, gpoufe, and. 
Sietiba, other kinds that place their nefts on the ground, have 
Vol. I. inilinfl of pairing ■, but differ from fuck as build 

*’■ ■ on trees in the following particular, that after the fe¬ 

male is impregnated, ihe completes her talk without 
needing any help from the male. Retiring from him, 
fhe chuofes a fafe fpot for her neft, where ihe can find 
plenty of worms and grafs feed at hand s and her 
young, as foon as hatched, take foot, and feek food 
for tbemfelves. The only remaining duty incumbent 
on the dam is, to lead them to proper places for food, 
and to call them together when danger impends. Some 
males, provoked at the defertion of their mates, break 
the eggs if they ftumble on them. Eider ducks pair 
like other birds that place their nefts on the ground { 
and the female finiihes her neft with down plucked from 
her own breaft. If the neft be deftroyed for the down, 
which is remarkably warm and elaftic, ihe makes ano¬ 
ther neft as before. If ihe is robbed a fccond time, 
ihe makes a third neft; but the male furniihes the 
down. A lady of fpirit obferved, that the eider duck 
may give a leifon to many a married woman, who is 
more difpofed to pluck her huiband than herfelf. The 
black game never pair : in fpring, -the cock on an emi¬ 
nence crows, and claps his wings} and all the femalek 
ithin bearing inftantly refort to him. 

Pairing birds,, excepting thofe of prey, flock to¬ 
gether in February, in order to, chooiie their mates. 
They foon difperfe; and are not feca afterward but in 
pairs.' 

Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on 
grafs. I'o fuch it would be ufelms ( as the female 
gives fuck to her young while flie herfelf is feeding. 
If M. Buffon deferves credit, the roe deer are an ex¬ 
ception.. They pair, though they feed on grafs, and 
have but one litter in a year. 

Bcafts of prey, fuch as lions, tygers, wolves, pair 
not. The female is left to Ihift for herfelf. and for her 


young; which is a laborious talk, and often & unfne- Psiring, 
cefsfid as to ihorten the life of many of them. Pairing Psifley- 
is effential to birds of prey, becaufe incubation leaves 
the female no fufficient tima to hunt for food. Pairing 
is not neceffary to beafts of prey, becaufe their young 
caa bear a long fa^. Add another reafon, that they 
would multiply fo fell by pairing, as to prove trouble- 
fome neighbours to the human race. 

Among aoimals that pair not, males fight defperate- 
ly about a female. Such a battle among horned cattle 
is finely deferibed by Lucretius. Nor is it unufual for 
fcven or eight lions to wage bloody war for a fingle 
female. 

The fame reafon that makes pairing neceffary for 
gregarious birds, obtains with refpeft to gregarious 
quadrupeds; thofe efpectally who ftore up food for 
winter, and during that feafen live in common. Dlf- 
cord among fuch would be attended with worfe confe- 
quenccs than even among Hons and bulls, who are not 
confined to one place. The beavers, with refpefi to 
pairing, refemble birds that place their nefts on the 
ground. As foon as the young are produced, the 
males abandon their ftock of food to their mates, and 
livd at large; but return frequently to vifit them while 
they are fucUing their jroung. 

. Hedgehogs pair, as well as fevcral of the monkey 
Jdnd. We are not well acquainted with the natural 
hiftory -of thefe animals; but it would appear that the 
young require the nwrfing care of both parents. 

Sws have a fingnlar.ccsmtu^. Polygamy feems to 
be a hw pf nature aihonf th^, as a male affociates 
with fevcral females. The fea turtle has no occafion 
to pair, as the female toncludesher talk by laying her 
eggs in the fand. The young are hatched by the fun, 
and immediately crawl to the fea. 

PAISLEY, a town of Renfrewfliire, in Scotland, 
fituated about fix mOet and a half weft of Glafgow, 
on the river Whits Cart, over which there are two 
ftone bridges of two arcbet each, and one which con- 
fifts of three arches. The town is very ancient; but 
was of'tBHch lefs cenfequence formerly than it is at 
prefent. “ No fatisfa^^ etymology ms hitherto oc-SMj/finl' 
curred of the name . The following has been Acmuxi eft 

fuggefted by a goadi Gaelic fcholar: * A ridge 
rocks that runt acrofe.the rivei*, and forms a beautiful'^®*’ 
cafeade, would, prior to the building of the town, be 
undoubtedly the moft ftriking- objcA that this place 
would prefent. The brow or face of a rock is in 
Gaelic Pait^k, A church in feont of the rock would 
be the church in Pais-Btit. A church did ftand here 
previous to iifio t it is named in the foundation char¬ 
ter Efckjia it Pafihtt Latinized, in the records of the 
monaftery, Paflatum, an eafy derivative from Pah-lichr 
in all probability the original of the modern Paijley.* 

It was erefled into a burgh of barony by James IV. in 
the year 1488, at that time probably deriving all ita 
importance from the rich monaftery which had been 
eftablilhed there for feveral ages ; for George Schaw,. 
who was then abbot of that monaftery which had bee»’ 
privileged from'the king. Even in Mr Crawford's time 
wrote the hiftory of the fhire of Renfrew near the 
beginning of this century, it feems to have been but 
an incoofidcrable place { for he deferibes it as confift- 
ing only of one principal llreet, about half a mile in- 
length, with fevcral laues bclunging to it; whereas 

now 
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^ Faifley. ({ic (own, with its fuburbij occupies fuch ao «x> 
tent of groundt that Grangers are apt to coniider it asi 
next to Edinburgh and Gkfgow, the largely and ntoft 
populous town in Scotland. Its buildings of late years 
have been greatly improved | its ftreets are well paved{ 
and the different parts of the town and fuburbsi where 
the river intervenes^ are conne^ed with one another 
by three bridges at convenient diftances." 

The affairs of the community are managed by three 
bailies, of whieh the eldift is commonly in the com» 
miflion of the peace, a treafurer, a tovm clerk, and 17 
counfellors, who are annually eiedted upon the firft 
Monday after Michaelmas. It enjoys all the powers 
neceffary for government and police, without any of 
the burdens to which royal boroughs are fubje^ed. 
The freedom of the place it conferred on very moderate 
terms. The revenues of the town are not great, but 
they have been managed to the beft advantage. The 
rapid increafe of the place hat not been attended with 
a proportional increafe of revenue } therefore feveral 
neceffary improvements, and intended public buildings, 
are not yet carried into exe<^ution. It gives the tMe 
of baron to the earls of Abercorn ; the firft of whom 
was a younger fon of the Due de Chatelherault. The 
Uaei book ef Paiftey, frequently mentioned in. Scottiih 
hiftory, was a chronicle of the public affairs and re* 
markable events, kept by the monks who refided in the 
monaftery. It agreed in every material fa£l with the 
Scoti-chronieoH of Fordun; and is by many thought to 
be the fame performance; ^ 

The old part of the tovnt runs from eaft to weft upon 
the fouth dope of a ridge of hills, from which there it 
a fine profpefl of the city of Glafgow and the adja* 
cent country ; but to tlie fouthward, the view termi* 
nates in a ridge of green hills, about two miles diftant. 
Including the late buildings and fuburbs, it is fully a 
mile long, and nearly as much in breadth. On the 
eail fide of the riVer Cart, ftand the abbey and new 
town. This new town was fome years ago feued off 
by the earl of Abercorn, and now eonfifts of a num> 
her of handfome buildings. The ftreets arir.’faud off 
in a regular manner, but (rather unfortunately for the 
conveniency and elegance of fome of the hoiales) not 
in right angles. Here the earl qf Abercorn has built 
at his own expence one of the largeft, moft commo¬ 
dious, and moft elegant inns in Scotland. In. the vi¬ 
cinity of this his lordlhip is likewifeto build feveral 
convenient and neceffary market places. A little way 
fouth of the inn ftands the abbey church, the only one 
which Paifley formerly required. This church, when 
entire, has been a moft noble building, and confifted 
of feveral diftindf and feparate places of worfhip : what 
now remains of this magnificent Gothic ftrudure is not 
yet unworthy the notice of the curious in antiquities. 
Mr Pennant fays, the great north window is a noble 
ruin, the arch very lofty, the middle pillar wonderfully 
bgbt, and (Ull entire : only .the chancel now remains, 
which is divided into a middle and two fide aifies, by 
very lofty pillars, with Gothic arches ; above thefe is 
another range of pillars much larger, being the feg- 
ment of a circle, and above a row of arched niches from 
end to end, over which the roof ends in a (harp point. 
The outfide of the building is decorated with a pro- 
Tufion of ornaments, efpecia^ the great weft and north 


doors, than which fcaree any thing lighter hr richer Paifley. 
can be imagined. ' ' 

The town of Paifley continued a part of the origi¬ 
nal or Abbey pariih of Paifley till the year 1738} when 
the magiftrates and council having purchafed the right 
of patronage from the then earl of Dundonald, a new 
church was built, and the town vras ereded into a fe¬ 
parate parifli. This is called the Lmgh Chutch, it built 
in the form of a Greek croft, very well laid out, and 
capable of containing a great number of people. In 
1756 another church was built, upon a very extended 
pbn, to accommodate its multiplied inhabitants; in 
which, though it is one of the largeft in Scotland, yet 
the moft diicant of the congregation can hear a toler¬ 
ably good fpeaker with cafe and diftindlnefs; and at 
it ftands Upon the higheft part of the town, it was af¬ 
terwards ornamented with a lofty and well-proportion¬ 
ed fpire vifible at a great diftance. This is called the 
itigh €iurch, and ia a very fine building : it is an ob¬ 
long fquare of 8 a feet by ^3 within the walls, built of 
free ftone well fmoothed, having rnftic corners and an 
elegant ftone cornice at the top. In the conftrudtion 
of the roof (which is a pavilion covered with date, 
having a platform covered with lead on the top), there 
is fomething very curious, and it is admired by every 
perfon oftafte. In 1781, the number of the inhabi¬ 
tants ftill rapidly increafing, another church, called the 
Middle Church, was built, not quite fo large as the 
former, but very handfomely and elegantly finiihed: 
and in the fallowing year, the town was divided and 
ercAed into three feparate parifliea, cxclufivc of the 
Abbey parifb, and named according to their refpedivc 
churches. 

There arc two large diffenting congregations in the 
town ; thofe of the Antiburgher perfualioii and the 
Relief. The firft of thefe has cxifted there for upwards 
of 30 years ; the other is of a-late date. There is be- 
fides a fmail congregation of Cameronians. 

The townhoufe is a very handfome building of cut 
ftone, with a tall fpire and a clock. The fieih market 
hat a genteel front of cut ftone, and is one of the 
neateft and moft commodious of the kind in Britain. 
Butchers meat, butter, cheefe, fifli, wool, and feveral 
other articles, are fold here by what they call the 
tron pound, of 32 Englifh ounces and a half. 

The poors houfe is a large building, very well laid 
out j and ftands oppofite to the quay, in a fine free 
air. It is fupported by a fmail tax laid upon the in¬ 
habitants .quarterly. 

Clofe by the Abbey church is the carl of Abcrcorn's 
burial place, the greatefl curiofity in Paifley. It is a 
vaulted Gothic chapel, without pulpit, pew, or any 
other ornament, but has the fineft echo perhaps in the 
world. Whenvthe end door (the only one it has) is 
Ihut, the noife is equal to a loud and not very diftant 
clap of thunder. If you ftrike a Angle note of inufic, 
you have the found gradually afeending, with a great 
number of repetitions, till it dies away as if at an im- 
•menfe diftance, and all the while diffufing itfelf thru’ 
the circumambient air. If a good voice lings, or a mu- 
fical inftrument it well played upon, the effed is iticx- 
prelfibly agreeable. The dceptjl, as well as the moft 
acute tonet, are diftindlly reverberated, and thefe in re¬ 
gular intervals of time. When a nuifical inftrument 
4 O 2 is 
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Paiflejr, \4 founded, it has the effefi^ of a number of indrumenta 
' of a like fixe ahd kind placing in concert. When « 
number of difiereitt inftruments in nnifon founds the 
fame note, a good ear is able to dtfilnguifh the variety 
of found produced by each. A fingic inUrument found* 
ing a particular note, and then inftantly its fifth, or 
any other concordant note, the two founds can be 
heard, as it were, running into and uniting with each 
other in a manner peculiarly agreeable. But the ef- 
feft of a variety of infiruments playing in concert is 
particularly charming, and muft excite fuch emotions 
in the foul as it is impofiiblc to deferibe.. In-this 
chapel is the monument of Marjory Bruce (a) ; the 
was datighter of Robert Bruce, and wife of Walter, 
great ileward of Scotland, and mother of Robert ZI. 
In this fame chapel were interred Elizabeth Muir and 
Euphemia Rofs, both conforts to Robert II. 

A particular account of the abbey of Paifiey would 
fill many pages. It was founded as a priory for monks 
of the order of Clugni about the year 1160 by Walter 
great fteward of Scotland. It was afterward raifed 
to the rank of an abl>acy 5 and the lands belonging to 
it were by Robert II. ereded into a regality, under 
the Jurifdiflion of the abbot. After the Reformation, 
the abbacy was fecularizcd by the Pope in favour of 
Lord Claud Hamilton, third fon of the duke of Cha- 
lelherault, in reward of his fieady adherence to the 
caufc of Queen Mary 5 and, in 1588, it was by the 
king and parliament erei^ed into a temporal lordihip, 
and Lord Claud was created Lord Paifiey. The re¬ 
venues of the abbacy were very confiderahle : They 
coniilledof the tythes of 28 different parifhes, with the 
property of the lordfhips of Paifiey, of Kilpatrick in 
Duinbartonihire, and of Monkton in Ayrfhire, extend¬ 
ing each to a hundred nierk land; and the forty pound 
land of Glen in Lochwinnocli; with the lands of 
Achengovrti, Graug<> See. and a confiderablc detach¬ 
ed property in diftcrent parts of the kingdom. All 
this property, with the patromige of the fcveral 
churches, fell to Lord Claud Hamilton, laft abbot of 
I'ailley. It continued in that family till 1053, when 
his graiiJfon James earl of Abercom fold the lord/hip 
of Paifiey to the earl of Angus, who next year fold it 
to William I.ord Cochran, Kilpatrick to Sir John Ha- 
miltoun of Orbilloun, Monktoun to Lord Bargcnny, 
and Glen to I.ord Semple and othei-s. Great part of 
the lordfliip of Paifiey was at different times fold off 
by the family of Dundonald f and what remained of 
it was in 1764 repurchafed by the late earl of Abcr- 
corn. The fabric of the abbey owed much of its mag¬ 
nificence to Abbot George Schaw, who about 14^4 
enlarged and beautified the building, furrounding the 
church, the prccinds of the convent, the gardens, and 


a fmall deer park with a noble wall of liewn free ftone. 
The abbey was after the Reformation fncceflively the 
fcat of the earls of Abercorn and Dundonald. Th<^ 
late earl of Dundonald demoltfhed the ancient gate^ 
way; and, by ftuing off the imniediateiy adjoining 
grounds for building, entirely changed the appear¬ 
ance of the place. As it was thus rendered totally 
unfit for a family refidence, it has fince that time been 
let out into feparate dwellings, and is now in a very 
mean and almoft ruinous ftate. The wail flood alinuit 
entire till 1781, when the garden being feued off for 
building upon by the late carl of Abercom, the wall 
was fold to the feuers, and the ffones of it employed 
in their honfes., 

The veftiges of the Roman camp and prtttorwm, 
at the weft end of the town, arc at prefent almoft 
annihilated. It was fuppofed to be vaulted under¬ 
neath. 

The number of inhabitants in the town of Paifiey 
amounted in 1695 to 2200 ; in 1755 they were 4290 ; 
in 1782, If,too; and in 1792 they were 13,800. 
At prefent the number of inhabitants in the town and 
fuburbs certainly exceeds 20,000. 

Paifiey is now the firft manufadluring town in Scot¬ 
land, and is greatly celebrated on account of fome of 
its branches. The manufaSury of filk gauze, in this 
refpeft, firft claims our notice. This branch is brought 
here to the ntmbft perfedlion, and is wrought to an 
amazing variety of patterns. It has been computed, 
that there have been no lefs than 5000 weavers em¬ 
ployed in Paifiey and in the country adjacent; and the 
number of winders, warpers, clippers, and others ne- 
ceffary in other parts of the filk manufa^ure, has been 
likcwife computed to be no lefs than 5000. Each 
loom will pi^uce in an avei-agc value 70I. yearly; 
the whole will then be 350,000!. 

It appears, from the heft calculation that could be 
made, that in the year 1784 the manufa£lures of 
Puificy in filk gauze, lawn and linen gauze, and 
white fewing thread (n), amounted to the value of 
579,1651. 16s. 6d. and that no fewer than 26,484 
peiffons were employed in carrying them on. It is 
diiiioult'to give an ex.adl account of the ftate of its 
manufadares at prefent. The filk branch has evi¬ 
dently declined, but the muftin has fu far come in ita 
room, and the thread manufa^ure - has cunflderahly 
iucrcafed.' There is, however, reafon to conclude, 
that, though it is daily advancing, it has not yet re¬ 
covered its former greatnefs. Befides thefe principal 
manufactures, there are fome otheri carried on there 
of too much importance to be overlooked: for in- 
ftance, confiderablc tan works, four in number, twa 
foap and candle works, a manufadture of ribbons, and 

another 


(a) Her flory is Angular; Ih the year 1317, when Ihe was big with child, flic broke her neck in hunting 

near this place : the Cxfarean operation was inftantly performed, and the child taken out alive ; but the ope¬ 
rator chancing to hurt one eye with his inftrument, occafioned the blemifti that gave him afterwards the epi¬ 
thet of BUar-lye; and the monument is alfo ftyltd that of ^teu Bleary. Elizabeth Muir died before the 
acceflion of her hulband Robert. * 

(b) This was introduced into this town about 60 or 70 years ago. A gentleman in this place lately dif- 
eovered the method of making what is called glazed tvhile thread, to as great perfedlion as that made by Mr 
Lelatid and Son, London. The value of this branch is computed at about 6o,oool. annually. 
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PMey. another of inkle or tape. In 1789 the annual value of heavy rains. The efFedla of this moift atmofpherj Paul-y 
' all the oianufa^lureB in faiflcy of every fort amounted appear in rheumatifmst quinfeysi pneumatic ailments, ^ 
to 660,385!. 16s. and all the trihe of inflammatory diforders. Upon 

In the various weaving branches there were employ- the whole, however, neither the town nor country 
ed at Whitfunday 1791, in the fuburbs of Paiflty, adjacent can be faid to be tiahcallhy. Contagions, 
f 108 looms, which, added to 24.94 employed in the indeed, at times vifit this as other places, which run 
town, gives 3602 in all. But it'is to be obferved, their ufual courfe as epidemics ; but none are reitiem- 
that the extent to which the weaving branches arc bered of any uncommon violeiicr except a pU-ujify in 
carried on by the manufadlurers in Paifley, is not to fummer 1771, and which, contrary to the received opi^ 
be judged of from the number of looms in the town nion, was truly epidemic. There are no diforders that 
and fuburbs. Befides about 150 in the country part cao be fsid to be endemic, unlefs fcrofula is to be cx- 
of the parilh, there are great numbers employed by cepted, which is ftill but too common. . This has been 
them in the villages of Nielftouo, Barhead, Bcith, aferibed to the water ufed by the inhabitants of Paifley: 

Dairy, Kilwinning, 3 cc. &c. In 1744, when all the It more probably proceeded from, and certainly was 
builnefs was confined to the town and fuburbs, there greatly aggravated by, poor living, and by the damp 
were 867 looms at work.—The thread-making in shops which were neceffary for the linen manufaAure; 

Abbey parifli employs 9^ mills, which, added to 128 for fince filk weaving became the general employment, 
employed in Paifley, makes 137 in all. The number and increale of trade has introduced better living, this 
in 1744 was 93. The fpinning of cotton was intro- diforderis Icfs frequent. From the fame caufes pro¬ 
duced into Abbey parilh in 1783. The principal feat bably it is that fwelled and fore legs, once extremely 
of that manufadlory is at Johnfloun, a neat and regu- common here^ are now but rarely met with. Dyferi- 
larly bu|lt village about three miles weft from Paifley, tery raged with great violence in 1765 ; fince that 
upon the eftate of Mr Houfion of Johnftoun- The time it has been fcarcely complained of. Nervous 
feuing of that village was begun im 1782 { and it con- fevers at times appear; but they are neither very gene- 
tained, at Whitfunday 1791, 293 familes, or 1434 ral nor unconimonly fatal. It is to be apprehended^ 
fouls. There are five companies efiablilhed in it for that the confinement and fedentary pufturc of th.; wea- 
cuttun fijrinning. Two of thefc carry on their princi- ver, and the laborions life of the bleacher, are frequent 
pal operations by water machinery. In the two mills caufes of confumptive complaints. Intermitients, 
employed in them, there are going at prefent 11,672 which, from the damp air, and adjoining mufs, might 

fpindlcs; but, when the whole macltinery in both lhall be expelled to be common, are not fo much as knuwn. 

be completed, there will be 22,57a. The number of W. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 55. 52. 

perfons, young and old, at prcfcot employed in both PAIX, a town of America, in the ifland of Ilif- 

inills is 660. There is alfo in the neighbourhood of paniola, and on the north coalt. It was built by the 
Paifley a calico printing work and a copperas work. French, to whom it is fubjed, and has a pretty good. 

The bleaching bufinefs in the Abbey parilh is car- harbour. W. Long. 72. 55. N. Lat. 19. 58. 
ried on to a very confiderablc extent. There arc 10 PAITA, a fca port of America, in Peru, and in 

fields for whitening muflins and lawns, and about as the audience of Quito. The town confilli of about 200 

many for thread, ahnofi wholly employed by the ma- houfes but one (lory high ; and the walls are made of 
nufa^furers in Paifley. About 300 perfons are at work fplit cane and mud, and the roofs only a covering of 
in this branch of bufinefs, of whom about 240 are wo- leaves- The only defence of Paita is a fort without ei- 
men, who are hired for the feafon. A foap and candle ther ditch or out-work; but it is fnrrounded by brick 
manufadlure pays about 2000I, of duty />er annum to wall of little or no ftrcngih, on wiiich are mounted 
government, and has in fame years paid upwards of eight pieces of cannon. It has frequently been plrn- 
3000I. A black and hard foap manufadtare, 4500I. dered by the bucaniers; and Commodore Anfon gut 
per annum. The (larch manufadure is but lately clla- pofieflion of its fort in 1741, and took and burnt the 
blilhed. The ditlillery bufinefs is to be mentioned under town becaufe the govenjor refufed to ranfoni it. W. 
this head; it has for fome time pad been carried oit to Long. 81. 19. S. Lat. 6. r2. 

a gnat extent, and the fpirit manufadtured in great PALACE, PAlatiom, a name generally given to 

. perfeftion. A confiderablc quantity of it it exported, the dwelling lionfes of kii^s, princes, and otlicr grcr.t 
but too much of it is confumCd at home. perfonagesf and taking dil^rent epithets, according t<- 

The river on which Paifley Hands runs from fouth the quality of the inhabitants, as imperial palace, royal 
to north ; and falls into the Clyde, after it has joined palace, pontyieal palace, cardinal palace, ducal palace, 
the conflux of the rivers Grief and Black Cart at inch- e^feopal palace, &c. 

innan bridge, about three miles below the town. At It is cufl.omBry in China to build palaces in honour of 
fpring tides, veflels of 40 tons burden come up to the great ancefletrs. Jiu-pi-lay, of the hlognl empire, in the 

quay. The communieation by water is of great im- year 1263, built one for his ancellors ; and hr is the 

portance to the inhabitants ; for in this way they arc firll who borrowed this Chinefe cnllom. Araongft the 

frequently ferved with lilh of diflTcrent kinds, and can works of the ancient Egyptians, we have an account, in 

fend their goods and mannfadlures to Port Glafgow the Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, of a moft magnificent 
and Greenock, and to Glafgow likewife; and now, palace in the Upper Egypt, not far from Afwaii, the 
by means of the great canal, they have alfo a commu- ancient Syrene ; the ruins whereof ‘arc enough to 
uication with the frith of Forth. ftrike a fpedlator with aftoni/Iiment. It is as large as 

The air here is moift ; a neceffary confcquence of a littlo city, having four avenues of columns, leading 
the prevailing fouth-weft winds, which, coming loaded to as many porticoes. At each gate, between two pil- 
with vapour from the Atlantic, produce frequent and lars of porphyry, ftaiiJ two gigantic figures of fine 

black 
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black tnarblci armed with maces. The aTeaues conGft 
of columns fct three and three togetheri in a triangle, 
on oae pedcital: on the chapiter of each 'triangle is 
placed a fphinx and a tomb alternately. Every co> 
luron is 70 feet high, all of one ftonc. There are in 
ail the four avenues about 5000 or 6000 of thefe co¬ 
lumns, a great many of which are fallen down. 

The firft hall of this palace is adorned with pieces 
of hiftory, which feem as freih as if the painting had 
not been long finilh^d. In fome places they have re- 
prefentcd the bunting of antelopes'; in others, feailt, 
and a great many young children playing with all 
kinds of animals. From thence you go into other 
apartments, incruiled with marble, ibe roof being 
fupported with pillars of porphyry and black marble. 
Notwithilanding the vaft quantity of rubbilh, our au¬ 
thor made Ihift to get up to the top of this building, 
from whence he had a profpeA of the ruins of the 
greateft city that ever had been, as he thought, in the 
world. He fuppofes it might be the ancient Thebes; 
but that city Hood much lower. 

PAiACf-Cwrt. See Masshalsea. 

PAL^MON, orMEbiCEaTA. See Melicerta. 

Falxmon ((^. Rhemroius), a famous grammarian 
of Rome, in the reign of Tiberius. He was born of 
a Have at Vienaa. We are told lie was firft brought 
up in the bufinefs of a weaver s but attending his 
mafteris fon to fchool, he ufed this opportunity to 
.procure knowledge ; and acquired fo much Ikill in the 
common learning, that he obtained hit freedom, and 
became a teacher or preceptor at Rome. Hit claim 
to learning cannot be queftioned, lince he is recorded 
us a fcholar even b/ Juvenal: 


^is grtmio Eneeladi deSique PalamenU qfftrt, 
^antum grammaticus meruit labor ? Sat. 7. 

He had alfo an excellent memory, a ready elocution, 
and could make verfes extempore. On account of 
thefe qualities, notwithftanding his debauched courfe 
of life, which was fuch that nobody was more unwor¬ 
thy to have the preceptorlhip of youth, he held the 
firft rank among thofe of his profeiCon. But his ar- 
ri^ance furpafled his merit: he had the confidence to 
allert, that learning was born when he was bom, and 
would die when he died ; and that Virgil had inferted 
his name in his Eclogues by a certain prophetic fpirit: 
for that he, Palxmon, would infallibly become one 
day foie judge and arbiter of all poetry. He was ex- 
ceillvely prodigal for the gratification of his voluptu¬ 
ous humour; infomuch that neither the immenfe fums 
he gained by teaching, nor the great profit he made 
both by cultivating hit lands and in the way of traffic, 
proved a fufficient fund to fupport his extravagancies. 
-We have only fome fragments of bis works. 

PAL.®oLOGUS (Michael), a very able man who 
was governor of Alia under the emperor Theodorus 
Lafearis-; and who, by various fttktagems and cruelties, 
procured the empire for himfelf and hispofterity. See 
Constantinople, from.K* 145 to-theend ofthat ar¬ 
ticle. 

PAL.fiPAPHOS (Strabo, Virgil, Pliny), a town 
of Cyprus, where ftuod a temple of Venus; and an ad¬ 
joining town called Neo Paphos ; where St Paul ftriick 
JCIyinat blind, and converted the proconful Sergius 
.Faulus. A 


1 -PAL 

PALiESTRA, in Grecian antiquity, a public build¬ 
ing where the youth exercifed themfelves in wreftling,' 
ranniug, playing at quoits, See. To prevent the com¬ 
batants from hurting themfelves by falling, the bottom 
of the palseftraivas covered with dull or gravel. Some 
will have the palxftra to be only a part of the gymna- 
fium. Many authors imagine that the palseftra was of 
two kinds; the one for the cxercife of the body, the 
other for the cultivation of the mind; but the deriva¬ 
tion of the word feems to confine it to bodily excr- 
cife. 

We have this amount of the palseftrae in Barthelemi's 
Anacharfisf: “ They are nearly of the fame form 
with the gymnafia. We vifited the apartments appro¬ 
priated to all the fpecies of baths; thofe where the’ 
wreftlers leave their clothes, where they rub their 
bodies with oil to render their limbs fupple, and where 
they roll themfelves in the fand in order to give their 
antagonifts a hold. 

« Wreftling, leaping, tennis, and all the exercifes 
of the lyceum, were tiere repeated before us with 
greater varieties, and with more ftrength and Ikill on 
the part of the performers. Among the difierent 
groups before us, we diftinguilhed men of the moft 
perfect beauty, and woitby of ferving as models for 
artifts: fotte with vigorous and boldly marked out¬ 
lines, as Hercules is reprefented; and others of a 
more Him and elegant lhape, as AchiUes is deferibed. 
The former, devoting themfelves to wreftling and 
boxing, had no objeA but to increafe their bodily 
ftrength; the latter, educated to lefs violent exercifes, 
fuch as running, leaping, &c. confined themfelves to 
acquirement or agility. < 

“ Their regimen is fuited to the different exercifes 
for which they are defigned. Some of them abftaih 
from women and wine; others lead a very abftemious 
life; but thofe who make laborious exertions Hand 
in need of a great quantity of fubftantial food, fuch 
as ruafted beef and j^ork, to reftore their ftrength. 
If they require only two ininse a-day, with bread in 
proportion, they give a very favourable idea of their 
tempeiRDce. But feveral are mentioned who have 
made a terrible confnmption of provifions. Thea- 
genes of Thafos, for inltance, is faid to have eaten 
a whole ox in a day. The fame exploit is attributed 
to Milo of Crotona, wbofe ufual quantity of food for 
a day was twenty minx of meat, as many of bread, and 
three con^i of vrine. It is-faid likewife, that Afty- 
damas of Miletus, when at the table of Ariobarzanes 
the Perfian fatrap, devoured alone the fupper prepared 
for nine guefti. Thefe ftories, no doubt exaggerated, 
prove at Icaft the idea generally entertained of the vo¬ 
racity of this clafs of wreftlers. When they are able 
to gratify it without danger, they acquire extraordi¬ 
nary ftrength ; their ftature becomes fometimes gigan¬ 
tic; and their adverfaries, ftruck with terror, eitlier 
decline entering the lifts, or fink under the weight of 
their enormous bodies. 

“ They are fo uppreffed by excefs of nutriment as 
to be obliged to pafs part of their lives in a profound 
fleep, and foon become fo extremely corpulent as to 
be no longer known to be the fame perfons; this is 
fucceeded by diforders which render them as wietched 
as they have always been unferviceable to their coun¬ 
try ; for it cannot be denied that wreflling, boxing, 

and 
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Polaftro. and all thof« combats difputed with fo much fury and 
phylss obftroacy in the public folemnities, are no longer any 
R tiling but oftentatious exhibitions, fince taAics have 
Pjiamedca. brought to perfefiioD. Egypt at no time adopted 
them, as they gire only a temporary ftrength. Lace* 
dasmon has correAed their inconveniences by the wif* 
dom of her inftitutions. In the other ftates of Greece 
men have difeovered, that, by fubje&ing their children 
to them, they incur the riik of injuring their (hape and 
preventing their growth) and that, in a more advanced 
age, profefled wreiUers never make good foldiers, be* 
cauie they are unable to fupport hunger, third:, watch* 
ing, the fmalleft wants, or the mod trifling deviation 
from their ufual habits.” Sec Pentathlum and 
Fanceatium. 

PAL. 35 STROPHYLAX, was the dircflor of the 
palsedra, and the exercifes performed there. 

PALAMBOANG, or Palambanq, a town of 
Afia, in the £ad Indies, and in the ifland of Java, 
capital of a kingdom ; feated at the ead end of the 
idand, on the draits of Bally, and feparated from the 
ifland of Bally by a narrow channel. £. Long. 115. 
10. S. Lat. 7. 10. 

PALAMEDEA, in ornithology, a genus belong* 
ing to the order of gr^le. The charadKr of this ge* 
uus, according to Latham, is, the bill bends down at 
the point, with a horn, or with a tuft of feathers creA 
near the bafe of it $ the nodrils are oval { the toes are 
divided almod to their origin, with a fmall membrane 
between the bottoms of each. . 

Plate There are two/pecies of it; the fird of which is .the 
cccLxxiv. palamedea cornuta, or horned fereamer. It is about 
,the fize of a turkey} in length about three feet four 
inches. The bill is two inches and a quarter long, and 
black; the upper mandible is a little gibbous at the bafe, 
the under {huts beneath it, as in the gallinaceous tribe: 
the nodrils are oval and pervious, and placed near the 
Latiam'i middle of the bilL From the crown of the head 
Ctiural Sy~ fprings a flender horn of more than three inches in 
mfjli of length, and pointed at the end: the irides are the co- 
Blriit. plumage bn the head, neck, and up* 

per part of the bo%, is black, margined with gray on 
the flrd, and downy: fome of the feathers round the 
neck are likewife edged with the lame: the under 
parts of the wings are pale rufous, appearing on the 
{boulders and edges of thentwhen clofed t at the bend 
of the wing are two drong, {harp, horny, yellow fpurs, 
one above another, the uppermod an inch and a half 
in length: the be%, thighs, and vent, arc white: the 
tail is eight inches and a half long, and black: the 
legs are dout and dulky: the fore claws arc moderate* 
ly bent; the hind one is nearly draight, not unlike 
that of a lark, and is about an inch long.—The female, 
we are told, is very like the male. 

It is remarked, that they are always met with in 
pairs; and if one dies, the other mourns to dCath for 


the lofs. They frequent places near the water; make Pdamsdea," 
a large ned of mud, in the fliape of nn oven, upon the Pdamcdti. 
ground (a) } and lay two eggs, the fize of thofe of n' 
goofe. The young arc brought up in the ned till able 
to fiiift for themleives. They have but one ned in a 
year, wliich is in January or February, except the 
taken away, when they make a fecond 
in April or May.. The young birds are frequently 
eaten by the natives, though the colour of the flefli is 
very dark; that of the old ones is tough and ill taded. 

By fome authors this fpecies is faid to feed on crabs 
and birds, fnch as pigeons, poultry, and even to attack 
{beep and goats; but this is denied by others, who 
fay that its principal food is reptiles. In the domach 
of one which M. Bajon dilTi^ed, there were only 
found herbs and feeds of plants; however, he adds, 
tbat_ the bird has no gizzard. The cornuta is a rare 
fpccies. It is found in ceruin didrifts in Cayenne, 

Guiana, Surinam, and other parts of South America, 
chiefly in the mardies and wet lavannas, and for the molt 
part near the fea. Thefe fliould feem to be the birds 
mentioned by UUoa (b), which are called by the inha¬ 
bitants of Quito difjfertadaru, or “ awakeners,” from 
their giving notice tm others of the approach of dan¬ 
ger } as on hearing the lealt noife, or feeing any one, 
though at a great didance, they rife from the ground, 
and make a loud chattering like a magpie, continuing 
the noife, and hovering over the objeft which caufed 
the alarm, whereby the red of the birds, taking the 
bint, are able in time to efcape the impending danger. 

This fereaming noife, which fome authors relate as be¬ 
ing exceedingly loud and terrible (c), has occafloned 
Mr Pennant to give the genus the name annexed to it. 

In Dr Hunter's mufeum there is a fine fpecimen of 
this bird, brought from Cayenne* 

The fecond fpecies of palamedea is the cridata) or 
creded fereamer. This bird is about the fize of a 
heron: the bill is fliort, bent like that of a bird of 
prey, and of a ycllowifli brown : the irides are gold- 
coloured : on the forehead, jud above the bill, is a 
tuft of black feathers, variegated with alh-colour: the 
head, neck, and body, are gray, mixed with rufous 
and brown, mod inclining to the lad on the wings and 
tail: the wings are not ^rniflicd with fpurs: the legs 
pretty long, of a dull yellow : claws brown; the hind 
toe placed high up, fo as not to touch the ground in 
walking. 

This bird inhabits Brafil. Linnseus makes it to 
belong to the fereamer genus, perhaps from its cry; 
for it is faid to be heard at a ^cat didance, and is not 
unlike that of a hen turkey. None of our later writers' 
feem to have feen it, all of them relying on Maregrave 
both for defeription and figure. It is faid to feed on 
the fame food as the heron tribe: the flefli is good, 
and the bird by fome kept tame. 

FALAMEDES, a Greek chief, fon of Nauplius 

king 


(a) Authors diifer. Bajon fays, that it makes the ned both in thickets, at fome didance from the ground, 
and often among the ruihes. Fermiu tells us, that it builds on high trees. £ee 'Mm, fur Cay, and Defor, 
Surin. 

(b) Voy. Vol. II. p. 243.—Ulloa makes their fize no bigger than that of a cock. He fays, that the head 
is adorned with a tuft of feathers. Perhaps he may mea:. the next fpecies.. 

(c) TtrribiU vote clamitam. Linnzus.. 
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Itrdaimdc* king of £ubo(a, by Clcmene. i H« wu &nt by the 
11 Grecian princes who were go%g to the Trojan war, 
PsUte. in order to bring Ulyfles to the camp, who, to avoid 
the expedition, pretended infanity; and the better to 
cany oii the impofition, he often harnefl'ed different 
animals to a plough, and fowed fait inftead of barky, 
Palamcdes fooq difeovered the cheat. He knew that 
regret to part with Penelope, whom Ulyffes bad lately 
married, was hii only rcafon for pretending infanity; 
and to demon ft rate, this, Palamedcs took Telemacbus, of 
whom Penelope had lately been delivered, and put him 
before his father’s plough. Ulyffes turned the plough 
a different way, not to hurt his child. He was there- 
fore obliged to attend the Greek princes to the 
war; but a mortal enmity took place between Ulyffea 
and Palamcdes. The king of Ithaoa determined to 
take every opportunity to diftrefs him ; and when all 
his expediatioDs were fruftrated, he was mean enough 
to bribe one of his fervants, and to make him dig a 
hole in his mailer's tent, and there conceal a large fum 
■of money. After this Ulyffes forged a letter in 
Phrygian charadlers, as from Priam to Palamcdes. 
Ill the letter the Trajan king feemed to beg Pala- 
medes to deliver into his hands the Grecian army, 
according to the conditions which had been previuuuy 
agreed upon when be received the money. This 
forged letter was carried, by means of Ulyffes, before 
the princes of the Grecian army. Palamedes was 
fumnioned, and made the mod folemn proteffations of 
innocence, but in vain. The money that was dif- 
covt red in his tent ferved to corroborate the accufa- 
lion and he was therefore found guilty by the whole 
army, and llctifd to death. Homer is fdent about 
the unfortunate fate of Palamcdes ; and Paufanias 
mentions, that it had been reported by fomc that 
Ulyffes and Diomedes had drowned him in the fca as 
h.e was filliing on . the coaft. Philollratus, who men- 
lions the tragical (lory as above related, adds, that 
Achillea and Ajax buried his body with great pomp 
on the fea (horc ; and that they raifed upon it a 
fiiiall chape!, wlieic facrifices were regularly offered 
by the inhabitants of Troas. Palamcdes was a man 
of learning as well as a foldier; and, according to fome, 
he completed jhe alphabet of Cadmus by the addition 
tif the four letters i, |, during the Trojan war. 

To him alfo is attributed the invention of dice and 
'...n-kgammon ; and it is faid that lie was the firft who 
regularly ranged an army in a line of battle, and who 
j'laeed fentiiiels round the camp, and excited their vi¬ 
gilance and attention by giving them a watchword. 

PALARIA, among the Romans, a kind of exercife 
performed at a flake by the foldicrs. The Hake being 
fixed in the ground, and fix feet high above it, the 
y oung undifeiplined folders advanced againft it, armed 
with a hurdle and cudgel, i.-llead of a fword and fhield, 
and went through all the rules of attack and defence, 
as if aSually engaged with an adverfary. Sometimes 
they ftood at a aiftance, and attacked with iniffive wea¬ 
pons t at the fame time ufing all the reqnifitc motions 
for defending themfelves, and warding off what might 
be thrown againft them. 

PALATE, in anatomy, the flefli that compofes the 
roof, or the upper and inner part, of the mouth. 

The palate has much the fame ftrudlure with the. 
gums ; but it bas atfo a great number of glands, difeo- 


vered fo hayly as the time of Fallopius: thefe are'prin* Pabtsastes 
cipully fit cated in the hinder part near the uvula, where' 
it is peuduiouB, in the manner of a curtain, which part 
is called the velum, or clasijlrum, of tbe palate. The 
glands iHuated particularly in this part, lecrete a mu¬ 
cous ftuid, ferving to lubricate the mouth and throat, 
and to facilitate deglutition : they have a great ntun- 
ber of apertures there for tbe difeharge of this humour 
into the mouth. 

The great ufes of this membrane are, to defend the 
bones of the palate from corrupting; and for prevent¬ 
ing, hy its clauftrum or velum, the things to be fwal- 
kwed from gettii^ up into the noftrils. 

PALATINATE, a province or llgniory, poffcffed 
by a palatine, 

PaiATiNATt of the Rhine, a province of Germany, 
divided into two parts by the Rhine, called the Upper 
and Lower Palatinate, The former lies in the circle 
of Bavaria, and belongs to the ele£lor thereof; but. 
the latter, in the circle we are now treating, belongs 
to the elcdlor Palatine. The latter part is bounded to 
the eaft by the county of Katzenellnbogen, the arch- 
bilhopric of Mentz, the bilhopric of Worms, and part 
of the territory qf the Teutonic order in Franco¬ 
nia ; to the weft by Alface, the duchy of Deuxpoots, 
the county of Sponheim, the duchy of Bimmeni, and 
certain diftridls of the eledorate of Mentz; to the 
fouth by the duchy of Wurtemberg and the bilhopric 
of Spire { and to the north by a part of the arcbbilhopric 
of Mentz and the county oL Katzenellnbogen. It 
contains 41 towns, befides fcveral boroughs ; and is 
about 100 miles in length, and 70 in breadth. The 
air is healthful, and the foil fruitful in corn, pafturage, 
wine, tobacco, and all forts of pulfe and fruits, particu¬ 
larly walnuts, chefnuts, and almonds. This country alfo 
breeds abundance of cattle, and is well watered by the 
Neckar, the Nahe, and the Rhine. In the laft of 
thefe, near Germerlheim and Selz, is found gold : the 
exclulive right of fearching for which is farmed out by 
the elector. The ftate of religion hath varied greatly 
here fince the Reformation, Lutheranifm, and Calvi- 
nifm having bera oppermoft by turns, till the elefto- 
rate devolved to the Popilh branches of the family, 
when Popery, with all its fuperftition and mummery, 
was eftablilhed anew t fo that the Proteftant religion 
is now on a very precarious footing in the Palatinate, 
though moft of the natives are ftill of that perfuafion: 
but tiie two fcfls of Proteftants, namely, the Luthe¬ 
rans and Calvinifts, have greatly contributed to their 
own ruin, by their mutual jealoufy and animofity, be¬ 
ing no Icfs rancorous againft one another than againft 
their common adverfaries the Papifts. The Lutherans 
reckon themfelves 50,000 ftroug, and arc polTcircd of 
about 85 churches; but not one half of their preach¬ 
ers and fchoolmafters have a competent maintenance. 

The number of Calvinift clergy here is eftimated at 
500, and that of the Roman Catholies at 400. Be- 
lides fchools and Jefuits colleges in this country, there 
is one univcility, namely, that of Heidelberg ; but 
there is very little trade in it except in wme. Authors 
are divided about the origin of the name Palaimet, or 
Pfalvgraves, as the Germans call them j but it feemt 
moft likely to be derived from the palaiia, or palaces, 
which the old Franfeilh and German kings and Roman 
emperors wete poffcffed of in different parts of the 

country, 
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Watinrte. contitry, »ni over which they appointed fuprme flew- 
'ards or judges, who are called Palatines or Pjal%~ 
graves. The countries where thefe Palatines kept 
their courts, were, from them, called Palatinates ,• 
which name came at laft to be appropriated, by way 
of eminence, to this country, as being the inoft con- 
fiderable of them. The ancient elcftoral line failing 
ih 1685, the eleftorate devolved to Philip William 
duke of Neuburg ; and upon the death of his fecond 
fon Charles Philip, to the prince of Sultrbach. This 
cleAor has the title of arch-treafurcr of the empire, as 
well as the cledtor of Brunfwic I^unenburgh, and is 
the fifth in rank among the fecnlar eledors. He is 
alfo one of the vicars of the empire alternately with 
the elcftor of Bavaria, and enjoys many other prero¬ 
gatives. In his own domiriions, he difpofes of all va¬ 
cant benefices; but allows the ecclefiaftical council, 
rompofed of two clergymen and two laymen, to pre- 
fent two candidates, of which he choofes one. He is 
alfo mailer of all the tithes in his dominions ; but he 
either grants them to the clergy, or falaries in lieu of 
them, out of the revenues of the church. His title is 
Pfalrgrave of the Rhine; arch-treafurer and clcdlor 
of the holy Roman empire ; duke of Bavaria, Julicrs, 
Clcve, and Berg} prince of Mons j marquis of Bcr- 
gen-op-Zoom; count of Veldens, Sponheim the Mark, 
and Ravenfberg ; and lord of Ravenftein. His quota 
to the army of the empire is 30 horfe and 138 foot, 
or 914 florins monthly. To the chamber of Wetzlar 
he contributes, each term, 404 rixdoilars, 8z kruit- 
zers. There is an order of knighthood in this coun¬ 
try, viz. that of St Hubert; the badge of which is a 
quadrangular crofs pendant to a red ribbond, with a 
ftar on the breaft. The whole of the eleilor’s reve¬ 
nue, arifing from the Palatinate, the duchies of Berg 
and Julicrs, the feigniory of Revenflein, and the du¬ 
chies of Neuburg and Sultzbacb, hath been eftimated 
at about 300,000!. per atmum. The military cflabliflt- 
ment confifts of feveral regiments of horfe and foot, 
befides the horfe and Swifs lifeguards: in time of 
peace he is faid to maintain about 6000 men.—All 
the different courts and councils, qfual in other coun¬ 
tries for the different departments of goverament, are 
alfo to be found here. 

In general, the Lower Palatinate has fuffered more 
by the preceding wars with France than all the pro¬ 
vinces of Germany put together during the fp'ace of 
30 years; for the French have plundered the county, 
and demolifhcd fome of its firll towns more than once. 
In the modern part of the Univerfal Hiftoryj wc have 
the following account of the rife of the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, under the hillory of Germany. 

“ Though Conrad tlte fon of Everhard inherited 
from his father the duchy of Franconia, with the 
counties of Ileffe and Alface, he could not fiicceed 
him in the dignity of Count Palatine, becaufe Otho 
had taken it from his father, and conferred it on Her¬ 
man third fon of Arnold duke of Bavaria ; but as this 
honour was unattended with any folid advantage, the 
emperor began to annex to it the lands and catlles fi- 
tuated on the Rhine, whence he acquired the title of 
Count Palatine of the Rhine : and, in procefs of time, 
theft counts made great acquifitions by marriages, 
purrhafes, mortgages, and imperial donations, fo as to 
form a very coniidcrable province.” The powers of 
VoL. XIri. Part II. 


counts palatine In the German empire have always been Pali'insie 
ample ; w c hare this account of it in the fame learned I! 
work. P:\litinc. 

“ When the counts palatine of the Rhine began to '~-v—* 
execute their office, they neither pofieffed on tjiat ri¬ 
ver lands, cities, nor caftlet; but having by degrees 
made great acquifitiuns by marriages, purchales, agree¬ 
ments, imperial donations, or otherwife, they have at 
length formed a very confiderable principality. We 
are told, that under the emperors of the houfe of Siia- 
bia, their authority and po%vcr increafed greatly, 
though it was a gradual increafe. Under the reign of 
the emperor Henry IV. the credit of the counts pa¬ 
latine was very confiderable at the court; and by the 
German law, the count palatine of the Rhine enjoys 
not only during the abfence of the emperor, but like- 
wife during a vacancy of the empire, the right of the 
ban beyond the Rhine, to within a mile of the city 
of Metz, and as far as the ocean, as w'ell as in Flan¬ 
ders, However, this right of the ban has not been 
granted to him by the emperors. There is likewife 
an ancient ordonnance, in which the oflice of count 
palatine is mentioned ; it imports, that the count pa¬ 
latine is always by right the reprefentative or lieutenant 
of the kingdom. Lallly, How great the power of the 
counts palatine was, may be under flood from this, 
that in the cleftionof Rodolphus of Ilapflrurgb, and 
in that of Henry VII. the other cicdflors protnifed to 
acknowledge as emperor him whom he fliould name. 
Although, however, the power of the counts palatine 
had as it were fccured to them the vicariate of the 
empire, neverthelefs the emperors ftill refevvej to 
themfelvcs the right of eflablifliing vicars.” See Ba¬ 
varia. 

PALATINATES of Poljkd. Previous to the 
revolution in this unfortunate country, it was divided 
into palatinates ; whether thofe will be now cliangecl 
cannot at prefent be afeertained, though it feems like¬ 
ly. A Polilh palatine is thus deferibed in the Univer¬ 
fal Hiilory: 

** A palatine may be regarded as the governor of a 
province, who levies and leads the troops of his own 
jurIfdi(^ion to join the army of the republic. J lis ci¬ 
vil power is likewife confiderable, as he prefides at the 
aflcmblies of iris palatinate, rates the prices of all com¬ 
modities and nicrchandife in the province, regulates 
the weights and meafurcs, and judges and defends Hic 
Jews within his jiirifd'dion. This part of his fui.c- 
tioii is particularly fpecifnd, that a fet of men tli - 
moft ufeful and iudullrlous in Poland may not be op- 
prefled ; the king being likewife obliged, by his oath, 
to afford them the proteftion of the laws and his fo- 
vereignity. Under him is appointed a fubflitute or 
vice-palatine, who takes an oath to his fuperior, and 
rnuft. be pollefled of a land eftaie to a ccrt.iiii value. 

PALATINE, or Count^Palatink, a title an¬ 
ciently given to all perfons who had any office or em¬ 
ployment in the prince’s palace: but afterwards con¬ 
ferred on thofe delegated by princes to hold courts of 
jnflice in tlic provinces ; and on fuch among the lords 
as had a palace, that is, a court of jiillicc, in their 
own liuufes. 

Counties Pala’sinp in Ea^l w(/.—Chefler, Durham, 
and l.ancafler, arc called counties palatine. The two 
for-mer arc fuch by prefeription, or immemorial cu- 
4 ftom t 
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P<ilatiiie. {lorn ; or, at L-afl: as old as the Norman conquefl: the 
l.itter was created by Kiiiy Edward III. in favour of 
Iknry Plantagenct, firil carl and then duke of L.an> 
eallcr; whofc heirefs being married to John of Gaunt 
the king’s fon, the fianchife was greatly enlarged 
and cotilirtned in parliament, to honour John of 
Gaunt himfelf, whom, on the death, of his father-in- 
law, the king had alfo created duke of Laiicallcr. 
Counties palatine arc alfo called a palalio; becaufe the 
owners thereof, the earl of Chefter, the bifhop of Dur¬ 
ham, and the duke of I-ancafler, had in thofe coun¬ 
ties jura rrjtrtHa, as fully as the king hath in his palace ; 

pdtijlalem in omuilut, as Brailon cxprelTes it. 
'i'liey nright pardon treafons, murders, and felonies ; 
tliry appointed all judges andjiiftices of the peace ; 
all writs and iiidullments ran in tbeir names, as in 
other counties in the king’s ; and all offences were faid 
to be done againfl their peace, and not, as in other 
jiluces, centra pacem ciotnint regit. And indeed by the 
ancient law, in all peculiar jurifdiAions, offences were 
laid to be done againll h:$ pe.icc in whofe court they 
were trier’; in a courl-leet, contra pacem domini i ill 
the ctiurt of a corpomtion, contra pacem baUrvorum; 
ill the Ihcriff’s court or tourn, centra pacem viceeo- 
milis. Tiiefe palatine privileges (fo fimilar to the 
legal iiidepeiideiit jurifdiiilions uCiirped by the great 
baror.s on the coutiiiont during the weak and infant 
ftale of llie lirll feudal kingdoms in Europe) were in 
ill! probability originally granted to the counties of 
Cheltrr and Duiham, becaufe they bordered upon 
cntniics countries, Wales and Scotland : in order that 
the owners, being encouraged by fo large an authority, 
might be the more watchful in its dtfcr.ee; and that 
the inhabitants, having juftice adininiflcrtd at home, 
might not be obliged to go out of the county, and 
leave it open to tlic enemy’s incurlions. And upon 
tliis aecouiit alfo tiicrc wete formerly two Other coun¬ 
ties palatine, Pemhrckefliirc, and Hi’xamfhirc, the lat¬ 
ter now united with Northumberland : but tbefe were 
abobi'icd by parliament, the fotmer in 27 Hen. VIII. - 
the latter in 14 Eliz. And in 27 Plen. VIII. likewife, 
the powers before mentioned of owners of counties pa¬ 
latine were abridged ; the rcafon for their continuance 
in a manner ccafing ; though Hill all u'rits are witneffed 
in their iiatites, and all forfeitures for treafon by the 
common law accrue to them- 

Of thefc three, the county of Durham is now the 
only one remaining in the hands of a fiibjecl. For 
the carhloni of Chelter, as Camden. tcHifics, was 
iiiiited to the riown by Henry IIJ. and has ever fince 
given title to tlie king’s eldeil fon. And the county 
palatine or duchy of Laiicallcr was the property of 
jlenry of Bolingbroke, the fon of John of Gaunt, at 
file time when he wrefl.d the crown from King 
Richard II. and affunied the title of Henry IV. But 
he was tuo prudent to fuffer this to be united to the 
cfown ; left, if he loll one, he fliould lofc the other 
a'fo. I'or, as Plowdcn and Sir Edwaid Coke obferve, 

“ he knew he had the duchy of Luncafier by fiire 
and indefealible til*e, but that his title to the crown 
was not fo allured: for that after the deceafe of 
Richaid II. the right of the crown was in the heir of 
Lionel duke of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward III. ; 
John of Gaunt, f.itlitr to this Henry IV. being but 
the fourth fon.” And therefore he procured an 


of parliament, in the firil year of his reigu, ordaining 
that the duchy of Lancafter, and all other bis heredi¬ 
tary eftates, with all their royalties and franchifes, 
Ihoiild remain to him and his heirs for ever; and Ihould 
remain, defeend, be admiiiiitercd, and governed, in 
like manner as if he never had attained the regal dig¬ 
nity : and thus they defeended to his fon and grand- 
fon Henry V. and Henry VI.; many uew territories 
and privileges being annexed to the duchy by the 
fonner. Henry VI. being attainted in i Edward IV. 
this duchy was declared in parliament to have become 
forfeited to the crown, and at the fame time an aA 
was made to incorporate the duchy of Lancafter, to 
continue the county palatine (which might otherwife 
have determined by the attainder), and to make the 
fame parcel of the duchy: and, farther to veil the 
whole in King Edward IV. and his heirs, kings of 
England, fur ever ; but under a feparatc guiding and 
governance from the other inheritances of the crown. 
And in i Hen. VII. another a£l was made, to refurae 
fuch part of the duchy lands as had been difmem- 
bered from it in the reign of Edward IV. and to veil 
the inheritance of the whole in the king and his heirs 
for ever, as amply and largely, and in like manner, 
form, and condition, feparate from the crown of Eng- 
land and poffcflion of the fame^ as the three Henries 
and Edward IV. or any of them, had and held the 
fame. 

The ifle cf Ely is not a county palatine, though 
fometimes erroneoully called fo, but only a royal fran- 
cliife : the bilhop having, by grant of King Henry I. 
jura regalia within the ifle of Ely; whereby be cxer- 
cifes a jurifdi£lion over all caufes, as well criminal as 
civil. 

Paijitiss Game*, in Roman antiquity, games inlli- 
tuted in honour of Augullus by his wife Livia, after he 
had been enrolled among the gods. They were cele¬ 
brated in the palace, from whence the name, and were 
confirmed by the fucceeding emperors. 

Some autlmrs fay that thefe games were inllituted 
in honour of Julius Csefar, and others again confound 
them with the Ludi Augullales ; but neither of thefe 
opinions feem to be well fupported. ^ee Aucc- 

STALES. 

PALATINUS MOHS, or Pahiium, the firil moun¬ 
tain of Rome, occupied by Romulus, and where he 
fixed his refidence and kept his court, as did Tullus 
Hollilius, Augutlus, and all the fucceeding emperors: 
and hence it is that the refidence of princes is called 
palatium. The reafon of the name is varioufly alTign- 
ed : fume fay it is derived from the goddefs Pales, or 
from the Palatini, who originally inhabited the place, 
or from balare or palare, the blcatings of Iheep, which, 
were frequent there ; or perhaps from the word palantet,. 
wandering, becauCe Evandcr, when he came to fettle 
in Italy, gathered all the inhabitants, and made them 
all one focicty. To the call it has Mount Coelius, 
to the foulh the Aventine, to the well the Capitolinc, 
and to the north the Forum.—/’n/aftwier, the furname 
of Apollo from this place; where Auguilus built a 
temple to that god, adorned with porticoes and a libra¬ 
ry, valuable fur the various colleAicns of Greek, and 
Latin manuferipts which it contained. 

PALATIUM (anc. geog.),a place in the territory; 
of Rcatc, dillant from it aj-fladia. Dionyfius Plali-. 

cai'nalTcas 


Palatine 

0 

Palatium 
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Palatlnm carnaffeus reckons it one of the fitll towns of the 
Aborigines t and from it Varro accounts for the name 
of the Mans Paktinus ; namely, that a colony from 
Palatium fettled tlicrc. 

Palatium (Pliny), Pallantium (Paufanias), Pa/.7n* 

Uum (Livy); Pallanttum (Solious). This lall is the 
true writing; the great grandfather of Evander, from 
whom it took its name, being called Pallas, not Palas ; 

A town of Arcadia, which conctrrred to form Mega¬ 
lopolis (Paufanias)r“From it the Palatium, or Mans Pa* 
latinus, takes alfoits name, according to Virgil and Pliny. 

PjiATtVM DiocleJtaHt j the villa of Diuclcfian, near 
6 a 1 on«, where he died, (Eufebius). Afterwards call¬ 
ed Spalatum ; which rofe to a confiderable city from 
the ruins of Salonse ; fituated in Dalmatia on the Adri¬ 
atic. Now Spalatto, or Spalatro. 

Palatium Luculli, (Plutarch), or PiV/a Luculli t a 
place between Mifenum and Baiw in Campania, of won¬ 
derful ilrudurc. Now in ruins., and called Pi/cina 
Mirabtle, 


\ See Amatomy, Talk 
J ef the Mufcles, p. 708. 


f/'/y ^hd Cd' 
hbrta. 


PALATO-salpikg*U8, 

P ALATO-Staphyhnvs, 

PALE, a little pointed (lake or piece of wood ufed 
in making cnclofures, reparations, dec. The pale was 
an inftrument of puniihmcnt and execution among the 
ancient Romans, and ftill continues fo among the Turks. 
Hence empaling, the palling a lharp pale up the fun¬ 
dament thrbugh the body. 

Pals, in heraldry. See HERALoav, p. 446. 

PALEARIUS (Aonius), was a man of the great- 
ell probity, and one of the bell writers of the i6th 
century. He gained the cllcem of the men of wit and 
learning of his time by a noble poem on the immorta¬ 
lity of the foul. He was appointed profeflbr of po¬ 
lite literature at Sienna | whei-e his tranquillity was di- 
fturbed by contefts with an etivioUs colleague, and by 
the malicious afperlions ®f his enemies ; againtl which, 
however, his eloquence proved always a fulBcient de¬ 
fence. At lafl. he left Sienna, and accepted the invi. 
tation of the magillratcs of Lucca, who gave him fc- 
veral marks of their elleem, and fettled a conliderable 
llipend upon him* Sonic years after, he removed to 
Milan ; where he w'as feized by order of Pope Pius! V. 
and carried to Rome. He was convidled of having 
fpoken in favour of the Lutherans, and agaitiH the In- 
quifition ; and therefore was condemned to be burnt. 
This fentcncc was executed in 1566. He wrote feve- 
ral pieces in veife and profe; of which the one above 
mciiiioiud is the moll elleemcd. 

PALENCIA, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Leon, with a rich archbifiiop’s fee. It had an univer- 
f;ty, but it was removed to Salamanca. It is feated 
in a fertile foil, on the river Carionon tlie frontiers of 
Caftile, in VV. Long. 3. 7. N. Lat. 42. 10. 

PALERMO, a city of Sicily, in the Val-di-Mazara, 
with an archhilhop’s foe and a large harbour. “ This 
city (fays Mr Hill*), which is the capital of .Sicily, 
is of great antiquity ; and if a conjeilure may be form- 
■cd from its ancient name Panormus,' which fignidcs 
an univtrfal harbour, it was formerly in a very fluurilh- 
ing condition. By whom it was founded uncer¬ 
tain, nor have wc any authentic accounts of its inha¬ 
bitants till it became a colony of the Phecnicians, after 
which it pafled into the bands of the vat ions nations 
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tlwt became mailers of this iflaiuL The prefeat city 
principally confids of two wide, uniform, and well' 
built llreets, each about a mile in length, crolilng each 
other at riglit angles in the centre, where thete is a 
final! otlagon fpace, ornainented with four llatuca.” 
Moll of the cities of Sicily have fornames : Palermo is 
denominated the happy. It has gained this epithet, no 
doubt, on account of the advantages of its iituation. 
It has two harbours: in the one, wiiich is very iirge, 
and in which there is a mole 1300 paces in length, Ihip^ 
lie at anchor ; in the other their cargoes are laden an.l 
unladen. Both the h.arbours open to the well: tliere 
is alfo a fuperb quay which extends a-mile from weil 
to call, in a reflilincar direclion, and is called La Mu¬ 
rine. The profpeft is, on the one fide, lull in the wide 
expanfe of the ocean, and on the other cnnfiiied by the 
walls of the city ; the walls appear adorned with pi- 
lallers, and crowned with a row of Lalliiftrades ihrongh 
which the eye difeovers a long range of paUiccs. Thcfc 
objeils altogether form a delightful fpeclaclc. Indeed 
nothing can be more pi^liirefquc liiaii the bay of P.a- 
lermo. It forms a large amphitheatre, with the c.ipi- 
tal of Sicily in the centre ; furrounded for fome miles 
by a moll delightful country, and cnclofedby roman¬ 
tic rocks and nioiintains. The town was formerly fur- 
rounded by a llrong wall; but the fortilieatioiis are 
now entirely negledled, except towards the foa, where 
there are llill a few weak works. The quay is the 
principal public walk here. Palermo is einbcllill • d 
all round with avenues of trees, and lias four prinei- 
pal entrances, facing the four cardinal points, which 
arc at the extremities of the two fpaciuiis flrccts which 
CroCs each other. The moll frequented of iliefe two 
ftreets is called Caffero. It begins wlicrc the tpiay cndi, 
with the north gate called Porta I'elicr, the happy gate; 
and terminates on the foiith, at the new g.aie, whii h 
opens on the road to Montreale. Near tlie laft of llu lc 
gates, this city, which fo well merits the attcutioii of a 
lover of the arts, exhibits a large fquuc, round uliich 
Hand lorac extcnfivc inonallcrics, the palace of fin; 
.archbilhop, and tlie palace of the viceroy. Direclly 
oppolite to the palace of the viceroy (lainis, on a pc- 
dcllal richly ornainented w'ith a variety of limiics, .1 
llatue of Philip IV. The llaltie, the pedtllal, and the 
ornaments, are all of marble. 

Palermo is quite filled with public monurnenti, 
churches, monallerics, palaces, fouiitaias, llatues, and 
columns. Thefe are not all eminently beantiful; loe 
they liavc not been all erefttd under tlie reign of gnn.l 
tajle ; but every one of them lliows that tlie nation i s 
fond ot the arts, and polTcflcs a genius for tlccoration. 
Spring waters arc very copious in tins city. Not .1 
quarter in Palermo but is liberally fupplied with foil i-, 
tains, moll of wliicb arc marble, all of tliein adoinnl 
with pieces of fciilpture, and all afl'ord Luge quanti¬ 
ties of water. 

The Iituation of this city is truly happy ; the fen, 
the hills, the lofty mountains, prefci'it on all fide» 
beautiful and linking profpe^.s, which render it on: 
of the inoH favourable litu.atioiis for the genius of the 
artill, whofc objeCl is to copy the beauty and fublimi- 
ty of nature. Freed from the fetters of the Inquifi- 
tioii, the abolition of which was procured by the mar. 
quis of Caraccioli, and from the influence of lome 
4 P 2 . other 
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?<tlcrMo. otlur ui.f.ivouraljle inUitutions, which are rapidly dc» 
cliniTig, Palermo mull becuine one of the finell cities 
in the world ; and the ifland of which it is the capital 
being a'l cultivated like a garden, one of the moll en» 
chanting fpots on t!ie face of the earth. Nature has 
denied none of her belt fpots to Sicily. It was the be¬ 
nignity of nature, which, in the happy ages of anti¬ 
quity, when the political circumilances of the Sicilians 
were not fuch as to reprefs their genius, prompted and 
enabled them to ere£l fo many illuftrious monuments. 
*' Adjoining to the town, and near the fea, is a public 
garden or promenade, planted with orange and lemon 
§ February, trees, formed into arcades, and now loaded with fruit $ ; 

the Hems of the trees ftand in furrows, and are conti- 
nu.illy watered by a fmall dream. In the middle is a 
foimtain, on which ftands a colofTus of white marble, 
furrouridcd by four groteftjuc temples, in two of which 
are canary birds. Among the oranges is a kind call¬ 
ed fanguinei or bloody, which are ftained in the middle 
witii red, and have ufually the fined flavour. Some 
of tlie lemons are fweet, but very flat, tading like fu- 
gar and water. The citrons grow to an immenfe fize ; 
the rind, which occupies at lead three fourths of the 
hulk of the fruit, is eaten with fugar ; the juice is 
fliarpcr than the foured lemon. Indian figs in very 
great abundance grow wild in the fields and hedges, 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet; of thefe there 
are three kinds, one with large fpines, another with 
f.t.allcr, and the third ahnod fmooth. Their fruit is 
cooling and delicious, io,oool. worth of which is fold 
annually to the poor people in the neighboiwhoodof this 
city. Another plant, very common in this country, is 
the aloe, which iifually bloilbms every fifth or fixth year. 
Of thefe there arc five or fix fpecics, which grow 
modly in the hedges, and together with the Indian 
figs, form a mod impenetrable fence. 

The palace, which is an indifferent old building, is 
fituated in a fquare, near the fouth gate of the city, 
and commands a delightful profpeft of the adjacent 
country. At the top is an obfervatory, inhabited by 
an ingenious old pried who has been in England, and 
brought from thence fcveral adronomical indruments 
coiidrufted by Ramfden.” Neither the drufture, filu- 
af ion, nor architciStural ornaments of the palace are fuch 
as to merit any extraordinary praife. It is, like many 
others an aflemblage of buildings cre^edin various ages, 
as need of accommodation or fancy fuggeded ; and, of 
confctjucnce, it mud unavoidably be defedlive in archi- 
tcdlural- order and beauty. The chapel is the only 
part of it that merits any attention. It was founded 
by the Counts Roger, the Norman conquerors of Si¬ 
cily. Within, it is decorated with beautiful pieces of 
marble and porphyry, and of Mofaic work in gold and 
various colours. It is in t:.'* fame tade with the ca- 
tfiedral of Montreale. It is built on the fame plan 
with common churches, only on a ftnaller fcale. The 
rave is encircled with pillars ; on the right and the 
left are two narrower openings, called lateral or low 
paffages : the choir and fanftuary are at the end of the 
uave. Among all the pillars which enclofe the nave, 
it would be hard to find two exadlly of the fame form 
.•ind w'orkmanfliip. Oppofitc to a channelled column 
dands another on which the graving tool has made no 
Inch imprellioiis j fcveral have neither aftragal, ilorbafei 
uor fcale ; they arc formed of various kinds of marble^ 


and are of diflerent orders and unequal in height. Palemo, 
The walls, the arcades, and the arches, are covered ' 
with Mofaic work, in gold and colours, reprefenting 
angels, and male and female faints. 

Over the entrance into the choir, and fronting the 
nave, thfre is an Eternal Father of a huge fize ; the de- 
fign of which has, in all probability, been to imprefs 
the beholder with a fnfficiently awful idea of the great- 
nefs of God. Such reprefentatioiis of the deity, how¬ 
ever improper, not to fay impious, occur pretty com¬ 
monly in the churches of Sicily. The cathedrals of 
both Montreale and Palermo difplay the Divine Ma- 
jefty with equal dignity. Over the walls of the cha¬ 
pel there are many pieces of granite, porphyry, and 
ferpcntinc, cut into a round, or a fquare, or fume 
other form, and fet like panes of glafs. Their edges 
arc encircled with various draughts in gold and colours; 
decorations unqueftionably expenfive, as they are in¬ 
deed very finely executed in their kind. But it is 
amazing that fuch irregularity of defign was admitted 
in a building of fuch magnificence and raifed at fuch 
an enormous expence. The pavement of the chapel 
has been originally laid, and flJll confifls in part of 
large blocks of tin, porphyry, and ferpentine. Mod 
of thefe arc round; ornamented with compartments of 
draughts, and covered over, as well as the walls, with 
iiicrullations of coloured Mofaic work. The feat de- 
figned for the viceroy is of the fame kind, and highly 
ornamented. The candleftick intended to receive the 
wax lights at the feftival of Eailer is of white marble. 

All the riches of fculpture are laviflied on it with fuch 
profufion as renders it a prodigy of labour ; but in a 
fantafiic unnatural tafle. 

In a long gallery in the palace of the viceroy, ftand 
two figures of nlms in bronze, concerning which w'c 
find the following tradition.—Archimedes is faid to 
have long ago ereded in one of the public fquares of 
Syracufe four columns with a brazen ram upon the top 
of each^ He is faid to have placed them there in fuch 
a poftore, as that fome one of them always indicated 
which of the four principal winds was blowing; and it is 
added, that they were fabricated with fuch art, that the 
wind caufed them to utter founds exaAIy fimilar to 
the bleating of Ihecp ; and whenever any one of the 
four bleated, he thereby gave notice that the wind was 
blowing from that quarter towards which he flood. 

It is certain (as travellers inform us) that the two 
brazen rams in this gallery are perforated with fmall 
holes in their fianks, clofe to their thighs, and in other 
places over their bodies; and that by blowing through 
thofe holes a found is produced pretty much like 
the bleating of (heep. The wind appears to pafs 
through the holes, and to ifluc out at the mouth ; 
there might, however, be other holes in the pedeftal 
on which the ram ftood, or in other parts of the body, 
which might contribute to produce tlie bleating; fur 
travellers agree in faying, thal thofe which they could 
obferve do not appear to be fufficient to produce the 
cffedl. The prince of Torre Muzza, one of the moft- 
enlightened men in Sicily, informed M. Hntiel, that, 
thefe two rams were dug up from among the ruins of 
Syracufe in the fourteenth century : as they were bu¬ 
ried under ground, they had probably lain there fur 
many centuries. They were bought by the Marquis 
Ocraci, of the family of Ventimiglia, and lay long in 
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Palermo. hi« caftle. About the end of the fifteenth century 
' they were brought to PalernnO} and placed in the pa¬ 
lace of the viceroy. It is not known what is become 
of the other two. I'hey are probably buried in fotne 
ancient ntins, and may be one day or otlier difeover- 
ed in digging for the foundation of fome new build¬ 
ing. The proportions of thefe two rams are larger 
than nature. They arc pieces of very fine -workman- 
fhip : both the heads and the horns are formed with 
taftc, delicacy, and truth ; the wool is not fo well 
executed ; the forms all together are not abfolutely 
the fineft that might be feleded from among the whole 
fpecies. 

The cathedral of Palermo is dedicated to St Rofa- 
lia. The Sicilians, though fo exceedingly devout, 
have however ntglccled to repair it; and it is at 
prefent in a moil miferable Hate, as the interior parts 
appear to be falling into ruins. Propofals have been 
made for rebuilding it, and various plans have been 
Ihown. 

The prefent church appears to have been built by 
the Counts Roger. The external parts are in a Go¬ 
thic talle, and very heavy : within, it has been at dif¬ 
ferent periods repaired and embelliihed. The pillars 
of the nave are adorned with pilafters of the Corin¬ 
thian order: thefe are joined by arches through which 
you pafs to the lides of the building. In fotne places 
it is overloaded with ornaments, in others but very 
poorly ornamented : viewed all together, it is fo dclli- 
tute of order or proportion as to be abfolutely ridicu¬ 
lous. 

In a chapel on one fide of the cathedral are four Go¬ 
thic tombs of the fame period. They have been origi- 
nally farcophagi; and having efcaped the face of mod of 
the other works of antiquity, have been fpuiled by at¬ 
tempts to repair or improve them, and have been fet 
up here to preferve the remains of fome of the kings 
of Sicily. The only thing about them that can dc- 
ferve attention is the beauty of the done.} they are of 
a fine red porphyry. 

In the fame chapel there is a fine large tabernacle ; 
the whole of which, when viewed without di(lin£tion 
of the parts, refembles the dome and the front gate of 
the Val-de-grace at Paris. It is of rich lapis lazuli, 
of the very fined colour. The whole of it is plated, and 
the pillars are faid to be folid. All its ornaments are of 
gilt brafs ; and on the whole it is extremely beautiful. 

Around the church are fcveral datues of faints by 
Guagini, the celebrated fculptor. On the way from 
tlie cathedral down the Cadeto there is, on the right 
band, a fioall fijuare, at the entrance of which Hands 
a pededrian datuc of Charles V. in bronze. Near the 
place where the two great dreets crofs dandsthe fenate 
houfc, in a Imall court, before which there is a fine 
marble fountain ; there are belidcs about this edifice 
many curious fragments of antiquity. It would extend 
this article beyond all proportion if we were to mention 
all the curiofities which arc to be found in Palermo. 
We diall now endeavour to give enr readers an idea 
of tlie internal government of the place, which wedtail 
do in the words of Mr Hill. 

“ The magidrates appointed to preferve the order 
cif fociety in this city art, fird, the fuprcinc judge, to 
whom belongs the adrainillration of juftice i-a criminal 
cafes : he is the head of the nobility, and immccliatciy 
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follows tlic viceroy in all the folemn functions. Second- P.iWrm<r. 
ly. The prsetor, who regulates the affairs of the city.' 
lie is the perpetual deputy of the kingdom ; chief in 
parliament of the order to whom appertains the right 
of regulating the king’s demel'ne, and poffcffed of the 
prerogative of captain-general during the abfcnce of 
the viceroy. Thirdly, The prxtorian court, which con- 
fids of three judges, citizens of Palermo, who are eho- 
fen annually by the king. They allid the fupreine 
judge in the decifion of criminal affairs, and the pne- 
tor in the deliberations upon tlie finances ; thefe two 
officers, however, have neither vote nor fignature, ex¬ 
cept the prxtor, in the bufinefs refpedfing the public 
bank and fird fruits. Fourthly, The fenate of Palet- 
mo, compofed of the prxtor and fix praAitioners of 
the law, named by the king, who wear the toga after 
the manner of the ancient Roman fenators, and princi¬ 
pally infpe£l the police which regards the grain and 
provifious. There are befides feven great officers of 
date, to each of which is nfCgned a peculiar employ¬ 
ment. Fird, II Maejlro FortJuno, to whom is com¬ 
mitted the care of the public granaries, and who ma¬ 
nages the fale of the corn both at home and abroach 
The impolition of a tax upon this commodity l)a.< 
nearly proved the ruin of agriculture, efpecially as the 
exportation of it is prohibited to all thole who are nut 
able to pay an exorbitant price for that privilege. I'lic 
quantity of corn annually produced in the ifland does 
not at prefent amount to more than a tenth part of 
what was culle^ed in former years. Secondly, The 
auditor general, who palles judgment without appeal 
Upon all offences committed within the precin^Is of the 
palace. Thirdly, The bigli admiral, wliofe jurifdittion 
extends over the marine. Fourthly, The chancel¬ 
lor, who overlooks all the notaries of the kingdom, 
prepares all official patents, reads the propolitimis 
when the parliament affeniblcs, and at the time of a 
coronation tenders the oath of fidelity to the people, 
and alfo proclaims that of the monarch, who tlicrcby 
binds himfelf to maintain and defend the privileges of 
the city of Palermo. The fame ceremony takes place 
upon the inilallation of a viceroy. Fifthly, The protlio- 
notary of the queen’s chamber, who has the infpcc- 
tion of the demefnea of fix cities, tin. Syracufc, Leii- 
tini, Caricntiiii, St Filippo, Mineo, and Virini, whiclc 
were formerly appropriated to the queens of Sicily. 

Sixthly, The chief fccretary, who preiidcs over the of¬ 
ficers appointed to receive the taxes and duties in thc 
places of their refpeftive jurifdicStions. And, feventhly, 

The lieutenant of the royal exchequer, who lias the nil- 
miniflration of all cffcfls that have been fequcflcrcd 01 
confifeated. 

“ Palermo it the principal refidcnce of the greater 
part of the Sicilian n'obility' ; and as it is not the cuiloin- 
for any gentleman to walk in the llrccts, at lead 1000 
carriages are faid to be kept in the town. Th'-y aic 
for the moft part in the Englifh talle, very eltgint, 
fhown to the greated advantage, with beautiful horfea 
ricbly capaiifoiicd, and. as many footmen in fplendid 
liveries as can be crowded together behind. F.very 
evening all the .people of rank drive about in this man¬ 
ner on the grand public terrace by fiic fea fide. I’lierc 
are alfo very convenient hackney coaches, covered 
and open, waiting all day in Uicir rifprdtivc fta- 
tious.” 
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Palermo. It is very remarkable, that tlic Jtad in Palermo are 
never buried. Captain SutbcrlanJ gives the following 
accomt of this circutnftancc in bis Tour to Condan- 
tiiiople. The dead bodies are carried to the Capuchin 
convent, which is one of the largeft. in Italy ; “ wh- e, 
after the funeral fervico is performed, they are dried in 
a ftove heated by a rompolition of lime, which makes 
the fitin adhere to the bones. They are then placed 
creefLiu niches, and failened to the wall by the back or 
nock. A piece of’ coarfe drab is thrown over the 
flio'jlders and round the wafte ; and their hands are 
tied together, holding a piece of paper with their epi¬ 
taph, wliich is limply their names, age, and when they 
died. We of courfe (fays Captain Sutherland) vilited 
this famous repofitory; and it is natural to fiippofc 
that fo many corpfes wiiilJ imprefs one with reverence 
and awe. It was nearly dulk when we arrived at the 
consent. Wc pa/Ted the chapel, where one of the or¬ 
der had jull fiiiillied faying vcfpers, by the gloomy 
gliniinering of a dying lamp. Wc were then condtifl* 
ed tlirough a garden, where the yew, the cyprefs, and 
tlie barren orange, obfciired the remaining light; and 
where nitlaneholy filence is only dillurbed by the hol¬ 
low niurmuiing of a feeble water fall. All thefe cir- 
cumuances tuned our minds for the difmal feene which 
We Were going to behold ) but wt had ftill to defeend 
a flight of Heps impervious to the fun ; and, thefe at 
hill, conveyed us to the dreary maufion of the dead. 
Hut (will you believe me?) notwitlillanding the chil¬ 
ling fcenc through which wc had pafled, nolwith- 
llanding our being in the midlt of more than a thou- ' 
find lifclefs bodies, neither our refpeft for the dead, 
lior for the holy fathers who conducted us, could pre¬ 
vent our fniiling. The phyfiognoniics of the deccafed 
are fo ridicnloiiOy mutilated, and their mul’clesfo con- 
tr,)'fied and dillortcd in the drying, that no French 
mimic could equal their grimaces. Moll of the corpfe* 
have loft the lower part of the nofe j their necks are 
generally a little twilled ; tlicir mouths drawn awry in 
one diredtion, their nofes in another ; their eyes funk 
and pointed different ways ; One ear perhaps turned 
up, the other drawn down. The friars foon obferved 
the mirth which thefe unespeded vifages uccafloned ; 
and one of them, as a kind of memfn/o, pointed out to 
me ii captain of cavalry, w'ho had juft been cut off in 
the pride of his youth : but three months ago, he was 
the minion of a king—the favourite of a princefs— 
Alas ! how changed ! Kven on earth there 'is no di- 
ftindiun between him and the meaneft beggar. This 
idea in a moment reftored my reflection ; and I felt 
with full force the folly of liunian vanity. I turned 
to tlic holy father, who gave me this IcfTon. His eyes 
were fixed on what was oi ee a captain of horfc—I 
faw in them, ‘ Read this, titled pomp, and (brink to 
thy original notliingnefs. Hie thee to my lady’s 
chamber, tell l;er, though fhe paint an inch thick, to 
this muft Ihe come at laft—make her laugh at that.’ 
The relations of the deccafed are bound to fend two 
wax tapers every year for the ufe of the convent; in 
default of which, the corpfe is taken dowm and thrown 
into the charnel houfe. Were it not for the number 
of vacancies occafioncd by the nonpayment of this 
ftipend, the Capuchins .would be unable to find niches 
for the number of men who muft die every year in fo 
populous a city as this. Women are dried as well as 
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the men, but are not expofed. Nobles are Ihut up in Pales, 
chefts.” Paleftine. 

The number of the inhabitants is above 200,000 ; 
and the harbour though very large, is not fo com¬ 
modious as might be expefttd, and the veffels that ride 
therein arc nt't always very fafe. There is a m.ignifi- 
cciit caflle built near the fca fide, wherein the viceroy 
relides lix months in the year ; and his prefenee draws 
a great number of nobility to this place. This city 
has ftiftVred greatly by-earthquakes, particulaily in 
1693 ; and it w’as greatly damaged by a fire in 1730, 
when a magazine of powder was blown up, containing 
400 tons. It Hands in a pleafant fruitful country, oa 
the norih-caft coaft of the ifland, and at the bottom 
of the gulf of the fame name. £. Long. 13. 23. 

N. Lat. 38. ij. 

PAl.ES, in Pagan worfhip, the goddefs of the 
flicphcrds, to whom they offered milk and honey, in 
order that ftie might deliver them and their flocks from 
wild beafts and infedlious difeafes. ’I'hii goddefs is rc- 
prefented as an old woman. She was worlhipped with 
great folemnity at Rome j and her feftivals, called Pa- 
lilia, were celebrated on the 2ift of April, the very 
day that Romulus began to lay the foundation of 
the city of Rome; the ceremonies of which confifted in 
burning heaps of ftraw, and leaping over them. No 
facrifices were offered, but purifications were made 
with the fmoke of horfes blood, and with the afties of 
a calf that had been taken from the belly of its mo¬ 
ther after it had been facrificed, and with the alhes 
of beans. The purification of the flocks was alfo made 
with the fmoke of fulphur, of the olive, the pine, the 
laurel, and the rofemary. Offerings of mild cheefe, 
boiled wine, and cakes of millet, were afterwards made 
to the goddefs. Some call this feftival Partita, qnaji .i 
partettdo, becaufe the facrifices were offered to the divi¬ 
nity for the fecundity of the flocks. 

PALESTINE, in its prefent ftate, is a part of 
Afiatic Turkey, fituated between 31* 30' and33®2</, 
north latitude, and between 34“ 30’ and 37® 15' call 
longitude. It is boun ' ;d by Mount Libanus, which 
divides it fiom Syria, 0.1 the north { by Mount Her- 
mon, which feparates it from Arabia Defcrta on the 
call ; by the mountains of Seir and the deferts of A- 
rabia Petrxa, on the fuuth ; and by the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea on the weft. 

This once fertile and happy fpot was firft called tlie 
land of Canaan, or Chanuan, from Noah’s gi-andfon. 

In Scripture, how'cver, it is frequently diftinguifhed by 
other names ; fuch as the Land of Promifr, the Laud of 
God, the latnd of Jfrad, &c. It received the name of 
Palfltne from the Pahjlhits or Philijlina, who poffefl'ed 
a great part of it; and it had the name of Judva, or 
Judea Paleflina from Judah, the mott confidcrable of 
the twelve fons of Jacob. The Chriftians have deno¬ 
minated it the Holy Laudt partly on account of the 
many lingular bleflings it received from the Divine 
Providence, and paitly on account of its metropolis 
being nni'lc the centre of God’s worftiip and bis pecu¬ 
liar habitation; but much more for its being the 
place of our Saviour’s birth, the fcer.e of bis preaching' 
and manifold miracles; cfpccially the place in which 
be accompliftied the great w’ork of our redemption. 

As to the name of Judea, it did not begin to receive 
that till after the return of the Jews from the Baibylo- 
3 nifli 
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P«Ieftin& nifh captivity, though it had been ftyled long before 
the Kingdom of 'Judah., in oppof.tion to that of Ifrael, 
which revolted from’'it under Jeroboam, in the reign of 
Rehoboam the fon of Solomon. But after the return, 
the tribe of Judah, the only one that made any figure, 
fettling at Jerufalein, and in the countries adjacent, 
quickly gave its name to the whole territory. By pro¬ 
fane authors it was called by many ditieient names ; 
fueh as Syria, Paleftina Syria, Coelofyria, Iduma, Idu¬ 
maea, and Pijcenieta or Phecnice ; but thefe are fuppnf- 
cd only to have been,given out of contempt to the 
jewilh nation, whom they looked upon as unworthy of 
any other name than what diftinguifhed the moil ob- 
fture parts of the neighbouring provinces. 

That part of the country which was properly called 
the Land of Promife, was enclofcd on tlie weft, by the 
Mediterranean ; on the call by the lake Afpbaltitea, 
the Jordan, the fea of Tiberias or of Gahlie, and 
the Samachonite lake ; to the north it had the moun- 
tiiiis of Libanus, or rather of Antilibanus, or the pro¬ 
vince of Phceuicia ; and to the foutli, that of Edom or 
Idumaea, fiom which it was likewife parted by another 
ridge of high mountains. The boundaries of the other 
part, whiclk belonged to the two tribes-and a half 
beyond the river Jordan, arc not fo cafily defined, as 
well as thofe of the conqueits made by the more pro- 
fperous kings of the Jews. All that can be faid with 
any probability is, that the river Arnon was the iirft 
northern boundary on that fide •, and with rcfpc£l to 
thofe on this fide the Jordan, there is a confiderahle 
difagreement between the Hebrew and Samaritan ver- 
hons of the Pentateuch. 

The extent of this country is likewife varioufly fet¬ 
tled by geographers ; fume giving it no more than 170 
or i$o miles from north to fouth, and 140 in breadth 
where broadcll, though not much above half that 
breadth where narrowed. But from the lated and 
mod accurate maps, it appears to extend near 2uo 
miles in length, and about 80 in breadth about the 
middle, and about 10 or 15, more or lefs, where it 
widens or contrails. 

The climate is certainly very happy, its (ituation be¬ 
ing neither too tar fouth. nor too far north. The long¬ 
ed day is not above 14 hours 15 minutes : But the li¬ 
mits of Paledinc appear fo fmall, coufidcring that the 
country is like wife interfeiled by high ridges or moun¬ 
tains, woods', deferts, &c. that many learned men have 
been induced to quedion what \vc read of its fcitility 
and populuufncf!. in formtr times. It mud be owned, in¬ 
deed, that when wt compare its ancient and flounlliing 
date, when it was cultivated with the iitiiiod diiigeiice 
by perfons well Ikilled in every branch of agriculture, 
with what it has been lince the total extirpation of the 
Jews out of it, and more cfpecially lince it fell into the 
hands of the Turks, the contrail is amazingly great; 
but when we conlidcr the many evident caufes which 
have contributed to effedt this-chaugei and even yet 
confider the nature of the country itlelf, we find not 
the lead rcafon to doubt the truth of what the facred 
bidonaiii have related. Mofes deferibes the richtiefs 
0t£ it in the dronge-d terms, even before the Ifraelites 
got pofftliion of it. It even exceeded the land of E- 
gyjit, fo much celebrated by ancient hiilorians ; efpe- 
cially in the vail numbers of cattle which it piodiieed; 
in the quantity aud excellence of its wine, oil, and 


fruits. With refpcdl to the oil and fruits, it is plain, 
that the olives and oil of Canaan exceeded in goodnefs 
thofe of Egypt, fince the tribes fent them thither from 
thence ; and as fur vines, Herodotus tells ns, that the 
Egyptians had none at all, but fupplicd the want of 
them by a liquor brewed from barley. The prefents 
which Jacob fent to his fon Jofeph, of honey, fpices, 
myrrh, almonds, and other fruits of Paledine, (how 
thsft they mult have been much better in the land of 
Judia than in I'igypt. The wines of Gaza, Afcalon, 
and Sarepta, tvere famous among the mod remote na¬ 
tions ; though it is allowed, that the wine which was 
made at and in the neighbourhood of Bithlchein, in 
great quantities, was equal at lead, if not fuperior, to 
any of the red : and that of Libanus, mentioned by 
the prophet Hofea, was 110 Icfs celebrated for its ex¬ 
cellent flavour. 

Several e'ircunidanccs contributed to this wonderful 
fecundity : fuch as, the excellent tempe’raturc of the 
air, which was never fubjetl to cxccffive heats or cold-j; 
the regularity of its feafons, e fpccially the former aud 
latter rain j and the natural fatnefs and fertility of its 
foil, which required neither dunging nor manuring, and’t 
could be ploughed with a fiiigle yoke of t,xen and a 
fmall kind of plough ; for the foil was, and is dill, fo 
(hallow, that to have gone deep into it, would rather 
have endangered than improved tlic crop. With rclpeCl 
to the excellency of its corn, we arc told, that the bread 
of Jcrufalem was preferred ahotc all other ; and the 
tribe of Adiei produced the btd of both, and in 
greater quantity than any other tribe ; and fuch plen¬ 
ty was there of it, that, befides what ftiirieed the in- 
V habitants, who made it their chief fuftenance, Solo¬ 
mon, we read, could afford to fend 20,000 cors, or 
nreafures,.of it, and as many of oil, yearly, to Hiram 
king of Tyre ; belidcs what they exported into otlur 
countries. And we find, even fo laic as King Herod, 
fiiriiained Agtippa, the countries of Tyie and Sidon 
received moll of their fuftenance from his tetravehy. 

As to their fruits, the grapes were delicioiu, finely 
flavoured, and very large. The palm tree and its 
dales were in no lefs reqiieft ; and the jilaiii of Jericho, 
among other places, was famed for the great plenty 
and cxctllenee of that fruit ; infomuch, that the me¬ 
tropolis of tliar territory was cmpiiatically llylcd the 
city af palm trees. But what both this plain, and 
other parts of Paleftine, were mod celebrated for, 
was the halfam ftiriib, whofc balm was elleemtd fo 
precious a drug among the Greeks, Romans, Egyp¬ 
tians, and othci' nations, and is ftill to this day under 
tlic name of balm of Gilead. They had lik'uife the 
greatcll variety of other fruit trees in the liiglicil per¬ 
fection ; and which might be, in foint feiife, llvied 
perprlutd, becaufe th>-y were not only covired with a 
coiillant verdure, hut hecaufc the new buds always 
appeared on the fame bough.': lief.ire the ol,i triiit was 
ripe; and of thofe buds,-which were in too great 
quantities to he allowed to come 11.1 maturity, tiny 
gathered enough to make very delightful pickles and 
fweetmeats, cfpecially of their citrons, oranges, and 
apples of paradife, which hift eonimonly hung by hun¬ 
dreds in a duller, and as big as hens eggs, and of an 
excillent tatle and flavour. Their vines yielded grapes 
twice, aud fometimeu three times, a year, great quan¬ 
tities of which were dried up, aud preferved for ufe, as 
t well - 
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ftlne. well as tlitir figs, plums, and other fruits. They had 
plenty of honey ; the very trees diftilled it; and the 
rocks yielded it in great quantities : but whether that 
of the latter kind was there depofited by the lodu- 
(Irious bees, or produced fome other way, i< much dif- 
puted by travellers and iiaturalifts. They likewife 
cultivated fugar canes in gre^at abundance; and the 
cotton, hemp, and flax, were moftly of their own 
giouth and nianufaiidiire, except feme of a liner foit, 
that were brought to them from Kgypt, and worn by 
thofe of the higher rank. Their vicinity to l.ibanus 
made the cedars, cyprefles, and other ilatcly fragrant 
trees, very common in moft parts of the land, but 
more efpecially in Jcrul'aleni. Cattle, both large and 
fmall, they fed in vail quantities; and the hilly coun¬ 
tries not only afforded them variety and plenty of paf- 
tiire, but alfo of water, which defeended thence into 
the valleys and low lands, and fertilized them to the 
degree we have fccii } befules fcvcral other rivers and 
brooks, fome of the moll rcmaikable of which we 
fliall fpeak of in their proper places. Rut the mofl 
in tile pallure grounds were thofe on each fide the ri¬ 
ver Jordan ; btlides thofe of Sharon, or Sarona, the 
plains of Lydda, Jamnia, and fome others then jullly 
famed for their fecundity. As for filli, the rivers above- 
mentioned, the lake of Tiberias, and the Mediterra¬ 
nean fea, afforded, as they do to this day, great plen¬ 
ty and variety. Vail quantities were brought to Je- 
rufalem, on which the inhabitants moftly fubfifted ; 
and hence one of the gates of that metropolis was, ac¬ 
cording to St Jerome, called the^^ jfa/e. The lake 
Aiphaltites yielded fait in abundance, wherewith to 
I'eafon and preferve their filh, which Galen affirms to 
have been preferable to any other for wholcfomenefs, 
digellion, and extenuation. In lliort, the Scripture is 
fo pregnant with proofs of the extraordinary richnefs 
and fecundity of this once happy land, and the vaft 
iumher of people that lived in it, almofl wholly upon 
Its produft, to fay nothing of the vaft exports of its 
corn, wine, oil, raifius, and other fruits, &c. that a 
man muft have-taken a ftrange warp to infidelity, that 
can call it in queftion, merely on account of the melan¬ 
choly and quite oppofitc figure it now makes under its 
prefent tyrannical government. 

But its fertility has been called in queftion ; and 
Voltaire and other infidel writers have raifed difficul¬ 
ties and objections againft the authority of Scripture, 
from the pretended fterility of the land of Judea. In 
anfwer to which, the Abbe Guence, about the year 
1780, communicated to the Academy of inferiptions 
and Belles Lettres at Paris, Two Memoirs concerning the 
Ferlility of Palejline, in order to fhow that fuch objec¬ 
tions had no folid foundation. 

In the firft of them, the author proves, that from 
the captivity of Babylon to the war of Adrian, Judea 
was always coufidcred as a rich and fertile country. 
'Phe pufitivc and multiplied authotitics of the writers 
of that period, Jews, Greeks, and Romans, not only 
atteft in general the fertility of that country, but 
many of thefe writers, entering into a particular de¬ 
tail of circumftanccs, prove it from the nature of the 
climate, the qualities of the foil, and the excellencies 
.u;d variety of its produ^ions. Thefe are confirmed 
of another kind, but which are of a very 


convincing nature, even thofe refulting from a great Palcftina 
number of medals flruck under the reigns of the kings'' 
of Syria and Judea, and under the Remans, both by 
Jews and Pagans, and which all bear the fymbols of a 
rich fertility. To thefe proofs are added a multitude 
of fads, recorded in the hiftory of the Jews during 
this period ; the efforts of the neighbouring kings to 
conquer their country ; the long and bloody wars that 
the Jews carried on with vigour, and fometimes with 
fuccefs, againft powerful princes and nations ; the tri¬ 
bute and taxes they paid to the kings of Rgypt and 
Syria, to the Romans, and to their own princes ; the 
magnificence t>f their fovereigns, and among others of 
Herod; the troops he raifed and kept on foot; the 
temples, fortreffes, palaces, and cities, which he creft- 
ed and cmbellifhed, net only in his own country, but 
alfo in Syria, Afia Minor, and even in Greece; theim- 
menfe fums he laviftied among the Romans, the dona¬ 
tions he made to his own people, and the vaft treafures 
which he left behind him : all thefe circumftanccs 
concur in proving the fertility and riches of Paleiline 
during that period. 

In the fecund memoir, the Abbe Guence confiders 
the Hate of Paleftine as it was from the time of the 
emperor Adrian to. the caliphate of Omar, which 
comprehends a period of four centuries. From fundry 
fa£ls he flipws, that it could not then have been tlic 
barren country which it has been reprefented by fume 
fceptical writers. He particularly mentions the pro- 
jcdl formed by Adrian of rebuilding and embelliftiing 
Jerufalcro, of forming it into a Roman colony, and giv¬ 
ing it his own name; a project of which he could 
never have entertained a thought, if Judea, which lie 
had feen and examined with his own eyes, had appear¬ 
ed to him fuch a barren and wretched country, as it is 
faid to be by fome who have neither feen that country 
nor examined the matter with care and attention. 

Our author alfo produces a variety of other fafts, to 
ihow that Judea, after all that it had fuftered from the 
defolations of war both in ancient and latter times, ftill 
remained at the period in queftion fertile, rich, and 
populous. This is the idea which the writers of the 
time. Pagan and Chriftian, as well as Jewilh, have 

f iven of Paleftine. Antoninus Martyr, a citizen of 
lacentia, who in the 6th century travelled to Pale¬ 
iline, and compofed an account of his voyage, which 
is ftill extant, fays, that the canton of Nazareth was 
not inferior to Egypt in corn and fruits; and that 
though the territory of that city was not very exten- 
five, it abounded in wine and oil, and cxcellcot honey. 

The country about Jericho appeared to him Hill more 
fertile. He faw Mount Tabor, which he reprefents as 
fimoundcd with cities; and he obferved, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Jcrufalcm, vineyards, great plantations of 
fruit trees, and through the vvhole country a codfider- 
able number of hofpitals, monafteries, and beautiful 
edifices. Our learned abbe, in concluding his work, 
acknowledges, that the opulence and fertility of Judea 
might begin to diminifli towards the middle of the pe¬ 
riod treated of in his lecond memoir: but he docs not 
think that any argument can be drawn from hence 
ngainfl its having been at the cumnieiicrnicnt of this 
period in a flouriihiiig (late; and much lels can any 
proof be brought from lienee, that in preceding pe¬ 
riods. 
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Valeftiiie. riodt, under the kings, or under the admSniftration of 
’ Mofea, the country of Paleftine was a barren and un> 
cultivated diftri£^. 

Befidcs, it ought to be confidered, that it was then 
inhabited by an induilrious people, who knew how to 
improve every inch of their land, and had made even 
the moft defert and barren places to yield feme kind 
of productions, by proper care and manure: fo that 
the very rocks, which now appear quite bare and na¬ 
ked, were made to produce corn, pulfe, or pafturc { 
being, by the induftry of the old inhabitants, covered 
with mould, which, through the lazinefs. of the fuc- 
ceeding proprietors, has been fince waihed off with 
rains and ftorms. We may add, that the kings them- 
felves were not above eacouraging all kinds of agricul¬ 
ture, both by precept and example) and, above all, 
that they had the divine blelling promifed to their ho¬ 
ned endeavours and indudry: whereas it is now, and 
hath been long fince, inhabited by a poor, lazy, indo¬ 
lent people, groaning under an intolerable fervitude 
and all manner of difeouragemeuts; by which their 
Bverfion to labour and agriculture, farther than what 
barely ferves to fupply their prefent wants, is become 
in a manner natural and invincible. We may farther 
obferve, after the judicious Mr Maundrell, that there 
is no forming an idea of its ancient flouridiing date, 
when under the influence of heaven, from what it is 
now under a vifible enrfe. And, if we had not fe- 
veral concurring tedimonics from profane authors, 
who have extolled the fecundity of Paledine, that Angle 
one of Julian the Apodate, a fwom enemy to Jews and 
Ciiridians, as well as to all the facred writings, would 
be more than fufficient to prove it; who riequently 
makes mention, in his epidles, of the perpetuity, as 
well as excellence and great abundance, of its fruits 
and produd. The vifible effedfs of God's anger, 
which this country has felt, not only under Titus Vef- 
pafian (when myriads of inhabitants were either flain, 
or periflied by the mod fevere famine, pellilence, and 
other calamities, and the red fold fur flaves into all 
lands ; and new colonies fent to rcpeople it, who 
found it in fuch a defolate date, as quite difeouraged 
them from redoring it toils pridine fruitfulnefs) ; but 
much more fince that emperor’s time, in the inunda¬ 
tions of the northern barbarians, of the Saracens, and 
of the more cruel and dedruftive Chridians during 
the crufadcs; and in the opprellion it now feels 
under the Turkifh yoke; may be eadly owned to be 
mure than fufHcient to have wrought the difmal change 
we are fpeaking of, and to have reduced the far great¬ 
er part into a mere defert. 

Neverthelefs, if we may credit thofe who have view- 
ed it in this doleful condition, they will tell us, there 
are dill fuch vifible figns of its natural richnefs and 
fertility, as plainly ibow, that the bare want of cul¬ 
ture, is. the main if not the only caufe of its prefent po¬ 
verty and barrennefs. We lhall hint, as a farther proof 
of this, what a learned traveller hath lately written of 
it from his own obfervatiuns. 

“ The Holy Land (fays Dr Shaw), were it as well 
peopled and cultivated as in former times, would dill 
I'c more fruitful than the very bed part of the coad of 
Syria and Phcenice j for the foil is generally much 
richer, and, all things conCdered, yields a prefer¬ 
able crop. Thus the cotton that is gathered in the 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 


plains of Ramah, Efdraelon, and Zabulun, is in great- Paleftine. 
er edeem than what is cultivated near Sidon and Tri- ‘ ----i,- u * 
poli. Neither is it polBbJe for pulfe, wheat, or any 
fort of grain, to be more excellent than what is fold 
at Jerufdem. The barrennefs, or fcarcity rather, which 
foiue authors may, either ignorantly or raalicioully, 
complain of, doth not proceed from the incapacity or 
natural unfruitfulnefs of the country, but from the 
want of inhabitants, and the great avcrllon there is to 
labour and indudry in thofe few who poffefs it. There 
are, befides, fuch perpetual difeords and depredations 
among the petty princes who (hare this line country, 
that, allowing it was better peopled, yet there would 
be fmall encouragement to fow, when it was uncertain 
who fiiould gather in the liarved. Olherwife, the 
land is a good land, and dill capable of affording its 
neighbours the like fupplics of corn and oil which it is 
known to have done in the time of Solomon.” 

And Volney, in his Travels in Egypt and Syria, ^‘"'"0’’^ 
obferves, that though the whole of Paledine is almody^j’'l'|'’ 
an entire level plain, without either river or rivulet in 
fummer, and only watered by the winter torrents, the 
foil is yet good, and may even be termed fertile; fo 
when the winter rains do not fail, every thing fprings 
up in abundance; and the earth, which is black and 
fat, retains moidure fufficient for the growth of grain 
and vegetables during the fummer. More duura, fe- 
famum, water melons, and beans, are fown here than 
in any other part of the country. They alfo raife 
cotton, barley, and wheat; but though the latter be 
mod edecined, it is lefs cultivated, for fear of too 
much inviting the avarice of the Turkidi governors 
and the rapacity of the Arabs. 

Judea, in its larged fenfe, was divided into mari¬ 
time and inland, as well as into mountainous and cham- 
pain; and again fubdivided into Judea on this lide, 
and Judea beyond Jordan. But the mod cuiifiderable 
divifion is that which was made among the twelve 
tribes, by lot, to prevent all murmuring and difeon- 
tent among that dubborn people f s of thefc, two andt sir. 
a half were feated beyond Jordan, and the red on this 
fide. The next remarkable divilion was made by King 
Solomon, who divided his kingdom into twelve pro¬ 
vinces or didriAs, each under a peculiar officer; and 
every one of thefc was to fupply the king witii provi- 
Aons for his houfehold in his turn ; that i.s, each for one 
month in the year;];. But the mod fatal diviAon off 1 Kings, 
all was that which obtained under liis imprudent foniv. 7. &<.. 
Rehohoam; ivhen ten of the twelve tribes revolted, 
under the conduifl of Jeroboam, who became head of 
this new monarchy, dyled the kingdom of I/rael, in op- 
poAtion to that of Judah, the title which didinguidicd 
the maimed kingdom of Rehohoam from that time 
downw'ards. Under the fccond temple the didiiidion 
laded a confidcrable time, and the lame bloody hatred 
and hodilitics continued between ihcfe two kingdoms ; 
that of Ifrael taking the name of Samaria from its ca¬ 
pital. The inhabitants were a mixture of the old 
Ifraelites, and of new colonies fent thither by the kings 
of Affyria after their conqued of it, till they were fub- 
dued by the Maccabees, and their metropolis deffroyed. 

Under the Romans it began to be divided into tetrar- 
clues and toparebies ; the larger were thofe of Judea, 

Samaria, and Galilee, Upper and I.ower; the Idler, 
thofe of Geraritica, Sarona, and others of lefs note; 
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P.ilffline, ail wliich lay on this fide of the Jordan. The reft, on 
Pjlclltioa. tlic other lidc, were thofe of Gilead, Peraea, Gaulo- 
nil is, Aiiranitis, Bataiiea, and Decapolis. Jofcphu* 
+ y 1;!> meiii'ons'I- another divifion piadc in Gabinitu’a time 
into five diilricfs, or, as he ttyles them, or 

(uuncils, agreeable to the Roman niamitr; thefe were 
Jcrufalem, Jv riclio, and Sephoris on this fide Jordan ; 
and Gadaris and Amathus on the other. In ihe reigns 
of the Chriftian emperors, it was divided afreih into 
Paleftina Prima, Palcftina Seeunda, and Paleftina Tcr> 
tin orSalutaiis; which }all included the far greater 
part, if not tlie whole country, as is known to all who 
arc acquainted with hiftory. Ou that account we 
ftiall wave all other divjiions and changes that hap* 
peneJ to it under the northern barbarians, Saracens, 
&c. and conclude this article with the prefent date 
auJ divifion of it undtr the Turks,—The whole coun¬ 
try of Palaftine is now reduced to a diftri^i or pi-o- 
vince, under the beglcrbegate or bafliidiip of Schnm 
or Damafeus, who hath the feven following fangiacs 
or fubgovernors iiiiJcr him, ilylcd, according to the 
different places of their rcfidence, i. The fangiac of 
Damafeus, who is under the bafha of that province; 

а. Of Jcrufalem, or, as the Turks call it, Cmljemtiaric 
or Covdfeherif i 3. Aglom ; 4, llahara •, 5. Scifat; 

б. Gaza; 7. Nabulus. Each of thefe has a number 
of ziainets, and each ziamet a uunibcr of timariots un¬ 
der them; for tlic better underflandingof uliieh terms, 
we ftiall refer our readers to Sir Paul Ricaut’s account 
of the Ottoman empire. At prefent it will be fuffi- 
cieut to fay of thefe inferior fubdivifions, under the 
fangiac of this diftri^, or fangiacatc of Jenifalem, that 
It hath nine of the former and fixtecii of the hatter 
clafs. Nei'-her muft the reader imagine thefe fangia- 
cates or fub-goveraments to be any thing confidcrablc, 
or the rcfidence of thefe officers to be places of any 
note or opulence. The former indeed live by oppref- 
fing the people under them, and extort contributions 
of every thing that comes within their reach, fuch as 
the prouftion of travellers, merchants, and caravans ; 
hut being all under their refpeffive baftias, who are Hill 
more griping than their iindeilinga, they are common¬ 
ly fleeced of fome confidcrablc part of their uiijull 
gains. As for the places of their rcfidence, except it 
be here and there one in a confiderable city, as at Da- 
mafeus and Jerufalem, the reft are cither fome old ci¬ 
ties or even inconfiderable villages. 

There are a variety of curiofities in Palcftine both 
natural and artificial; hut they are fo very numerous as 
alnioft to preclude defeription : we therefore refer our 
readers to the Ancient Univetfal Hiftory, Vol. II. 
where they arc mentioned and particularly deferibed. 
Tlie principal mountains, rivers, and other places of 
note, liave already been, or will be, noticed under their 
Tefpcilivc names. 

PAI.ESTRINA, a town of Italy, in the Campag- 
oa di Roma, with a biftiop’s fee. It is the capital of a 
principality of the fame name, and tlie bifhop is one of 
the fix cardinal biftiops. It was auciently famous for the 
temple of Fortune, being then called Prstujle, and 
Rated on the top of a mountain, the ruins of which 
may yet be feen. £. Long. la. 55. N. Lat. 41. 51. 

Palestrina, is one of the largeft and mod popu¬ 
lous of the iflands called the Lagunes near Venice, 


and where the moll: confiderable of the noblemen have Palft** 

houfes of pUafure. It is 15,900 paces in length and il 

400 in breadth; the principal harbour has ulfo the 
r mm. 

lame name. __ 

PALFIN ^ohn), an eminent furgeon, anatomlft, 
and reader in iprgery at Ghent, the place oi his birth; 
acquired great reputation by his learning and works. 

The principal of thefe are, i. A TreatiR on Ofteolo- 
gy, in izmo, Paris, 1731. 2. Anatomy of the Hu¬ 

man Body, in 2 vuls. 8vo, Paris, 1734. He died at 
Ghent at a great age, in 1730. 

PALFREY, is one of the better forlof horRs uRd 
by noblemen or others for ftatc ; and fomctiuics of old 
taken for a horfe lit for a woman to ride. Camden 
tiys, that William Fauconberge held the manor of 
^ukeny, in the county of Nottingham, in Rrjeanfry, 
by the I'crvice of flioeing the king’s palfrey when the 
king fticmld come to Mansfield. 

PALICAUD, or Paloatcherry, a fortrefs-of 
confiderable ftrength in India, which commands the 
paffage between the two coalU of Malabar had Coro¬ 
mandel, by «'ay of the Tritchinopoly and Coimbettore 
countries : there is alfo a communication witit it thro’ 
the Nayre country. It is in the hands of the Englifti; 
and is of great importance to them, becauR, as Coim¬ 
bettore is in the bands of Tippoo, by our holding this 
place on the weft, and Dindigul on the eaft of Coim¬ 
bettore, the province is rendered of little ufe to Tip¬ 
poo ill time of war, unlcfs be keeps a very large force 
there to proteft it. See Memoir of a Map of the 
Fcninfdla of India by Major Rennel. 

PAI.ICATE, a Ra port town of India, on this' 
fide of the Ganges. It is is Rated on the coaft of Co¬ 
romandel, in the kingdom of Carnate, 70 miles north 
of Fort St George. Here the Dutch have a factory, 
and fort called the Fort.of GueUerland. E. Long. 80. I.. 

N. Lat. 13. 34. 

PALICI, or Palisci (fab. hift.), two deities, foni 
of Jupiter by Thalia, whom .dBlRhylus, according to 
Macrobius, calls JF.tna, in a tragedy which is loft. The 
nymph iEtna, when pregnant, begged Jupiter 10 re¬ 
move her from the purfuit of Juno. Upon which he 
concealed her in the how’els of the earth ; and when 
the time of her delivery arrived, the earth opened 
and brought into the world two children, to whom 
were given the name of Palici,»ir» r«v iKtcB»i,l>ecau/t 

they same again into the world from tin howeU of the earth, 

TheR deities were worlhipped with many ceremonies 
by the Sicilians; and near their temple were two fmall 
lakes, which were fuppoRd to have fprung om of the 
earth when they were born. Near thefe pools it was 
vfual to take the mod: folemn oaths when any body 
wiflied to decide controverfies and quarrels. If any of- 
the perfops who took the oaths were perjured, they 
were immediately puoilhed fupernaturally ; and thofe 
wlioR oath, by the deities of the place, was fincere, 
departed unhurt. The Palici had alfo an orade, which 
was confiilted upon fome great emergencies, and which, 
rendered the trueft and moft unequivocal anRvers. In 
a fuperllitious age, the altars of the Palici were ftained 
with the blood of human facrifices; but this barbarous 
cuftom did not left long, as tlie deities were fatisfied 
with the ufual offerings. 

FALINDROMUS, a rerfc or fentence which rnns 

the 
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l^lirige. the fame when read cither backwards 6r forwards, 
nelii Such is the vcrfe, 

u 

Pali&dn. Roma tihi fultto motibut ibil amor, 

• Some people of leifure have refined upon the Patindro- 
mus, and compofed verfes, each word of which is the 
fame backwards as forwards; for inilanccf that of 
Camden: 

0 <io tout muliim, maJiJam mappam tenet Anna. 

Anna tenet mappam maJidam, mulum tenet Odo, 

PALINGENESIA, among divines, the fame with 
regeneration. Among chemilU, it denotes the produ« 
ting of a body from its principles. 

PAI.INGENIUS (Marcellus), Well known by a 
poem divided into 11 books, and entitled 
which he was fcveral years in compofing, and dedicat¬ 
ed to Hercules II. of Efte, duke of Ferrara. Some 
fay he was phyfician to that prince : others rank him 
among the learned Lutherans, to whom the duchefs of 
Ferrara gave a reception in her court, and honoured 
with her prote^iion. His Zodiac contains good things, 
and is a philofophical fatire againit immorality and 
faU'e prejudices. Though this poem has borne a mul- 
titur’e of imprefiions, the author’s life is but little 
known. He died fome time between the years 1537 
and 1543. 

PALINODY, a difeourfe contrary to a preceding 
one : hence the phrafe of paiinodiam cantrt was taken 
fur a recantation. 

PALINURI PRoWONtoRiOM (Virgil, Velleius), 
witli a cognoiniiial port, was fituated at the fouth ex¬ 
tremity of the Sinus Pseftanus on the eoaft of Luca- 
iiia : io called from Palinurus, JEneas't fteerfman, who 
there perifhed (Mela, Dionyfiui Halicarnafieiis). 

PALINURUS (fab.hift.), ^neas's pilot, wliofe 
fate Virgil very particularly deferibes. He fell into 
(he fea when afieep | and was three days expofed to 
the tempeils and its agitation, and at lali came fafe 
aihore, where the cruel inhabitants of the place mur¬ 
dered him to get his clothes. Hit body was left un^ 
buried on the fea (here : and fince, according to the 
religion of the old Romans, no one could crofs the 
Stygian lake before loo years were elapfed, if his re¬ 
mains had nut been deCehtly buried, we find JEneas, 
when he went down to hell, fpeaking to Palinurus, and 
aduring him, that though his bones were deprived of 
a funeral, yet the place where his body was expofed 
fiiould foon be adorned with a monument, and bear 
his name; and accordingly a promontory was called 
Palinurut. 

PALISADES, in fortification, flakes made of 
flrong fplit wood, about nine feet long, fix or feven 
inches fquare, three feet deep in the ground, in rOM'S 
about two and a half or three inches afunder, placed 
in the covert way, at three feet from, and parallel to, 
the parapet or lide of tlic glacis, to fecure it from 
furprife. They are alfo ufed to fortify the avenues of 
open forts, gorges, half moons, the bottoms of ditches, 
and in general all pofts liable to furprife. They arc 
ufiially fixed perpendicularly, thotjgh fome make an 
ungle inclining towards the ground next the enemy, 
that the ropes caft over them to tear them up may 
flip off. 

Turning PjitsjDSs ; an invention of M. Coeborn, 


in order to preferve the palifades of th covert way Pallffe 
from the bcfiegers fl.ot. They are fo ordered, that 1 ! 
as many of them as Hand in the length of a rod, 
about ten feet, turn up and down like traps, fo as not 
to be in fight of the enemy till they juft bring on their 
attack ; and yet are always ready to do the proper 
fervice of palifades. 

PALISSE, in heraldry, a bearing like a range of 
palifades before a fortification, reprefented on a fclTc, 
rifing up a confiderable height, and pointed a-top, with 
the field appearing between them. 

PALIURUS, in botany. See Rhamnus. 

PALL, in heraldry, a figure like a Greek T, about 
the breadth of a pallet; it is by fome heralds called 
B erq/i pa/l, on account of its being looked upon as an 
•rchiepifcopal bearing. 

PALLA, in Roman antiquity, a mantle which 
women wore over the gown calledIt was borne 
on the left fhoulder } whence palling to the other fide, 
under the right arm, the two ends were bound under 
the left arm, leaving the breaft and'arm tjviite bare. It 
had a great many folds, and derived its name from 
xmaa«, Xa jbake or tremble. 

PALLADIO (Andrea), a celebrated Italian ar¬ 
chitect of the 16th century, was a native of Vicenr.a 
in Lombardy, and the difciple of 'IVilfin. He made 
exaCt drawings of the principal works of antiquity to 
be met with at-Rome, adding commentaries to them, 
which went through feveral imprefiions. But tJiis, 
though a very ufeful work, w-as greatly exet-tded by 
the Treatife of Architecture in four books, W'hicli he 
publifiied in 1570. Inigo Jones wrote fome excel¬ 
lent remarks on it; which were included in an edi¬ 
tion of Palladio, publilhed by Lconi, in two vols. folio, 

» 74 ** ^ . 

Pv\LLADIUM, in antiquity, a ftntiie of the god- 
defs Pallas. It was about three cubits high, and re¬ 
prefented the goddefs fitting and holding a pike iu hef 
right band, and in her left a diftaff and a fpiudle. It 
fell down from heaven near the lent of llus, as he was 
building the citadel of Ilium. Some, how'cver, fup- 
pofe, that it fell at Peilinus in Phrygia ; or, according 
to others, Dardanus got it as a prefent from his mo¬ 
ther Eledra. There are fome who maintain, that tlie 
palladium was made with the bones of Pelops by Aba- 
fis; but Apollodortis fays, tliat it was no more than a 
piece of clock work which moved of itfclf. However 
various the opinions of ancient authors be about this 
celebrated ftatue, it is univcrfally allowed, that cm its 

f irefervation deiiended the fafety of Troy. This fatu¬ 
ity the Greeks, during the Trojan war, were well 
nware of; and therefore Ulyffea and Diomedcs were 
Commiflioned to Heal it. This they effeilcd ; and if 
we can rely upon the authority of fome, they were di- 
reftet! how to carry it away by Helenus a fon of Pri¬ 
am, who in this betrayed his country, becaufe his 
brother Deiphubus, at the death of Paris, had mar¬ 
ried Helen, of whom he was enamoured. Minerva 
was enraged at the violence offered to her ftatue; and, 
according to Virgil, the palladium itfelf feemed to 
have received life and motion ; and by the flafhci 
which ftarted from its eyes, and fudden fprings from 
the earth, it feemed to /how the refentment of the 
goddefs. The true {mlladium, as is obferved by fome, 
was not earned away from Troy by the Greeks, but; 
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Valladini nnly « ftatue of fimilar fize and (liape, which was 
II placed near it, to deceive whatever facrilegious perfons 
PalUvicini attempted to fteal it. The palladium, therefore, as 
’ they maintain, .dincas conveyed fafc from Troy to 
Italy, and it was afterwards preferved by the Romans 
with the greatell fecrecy and veneration in the temple 
of Veila ; a circumflance which none but the vedal vir* 
gins knew. It was eileemed the deiliny of Rome; 
and there were feveral others made perfedtly like to it, 
to fccure it from being ftolen, as was that at Troy, 
which the oracle of Apollo declared fhould never be 
taken fo long as the palladium was found within its 
walls. A palladium was alfo placed by Nicias in the 
aitadel of Athens. 

PALLADIUS, bifliop of Helenopolis in Eithyoia, 
and then of Afpona. He was a Galatian, and born 
at Cappadocia He became an anchorite in the 
mountain of Nebria in 388, and was confecrated a bi- 
£iop in 401. He was an intimate friend of St Johu 
Chryfolloni, whom he never forfook during the time 
of his perfecution, nor even in his exile. He went to 
Rome foine time after Chryfoitom’s death, and at the 
requeft of Laufus governor of Cappadocia, compofed 
theHiftory of the Anchorites or Hermits, and entitled 
it Laujiaca, after the name of that lord, to whom he 
dedicated it in 420, when it was written, being then 
the 20th year of his tpifcopacy, and 53d of his age. 
Palladius was accufed c f being an Origenifl;. It is 
true, he was an enemy to St Jerome, of whom he 
does not fpeak well, and was intimately connefied 
with RufBnus ; but perhaps no good proof can be 
brought of his OrigeniGn. He had been the difciplc 
of Evagrias of Pontus, and was even fufpefted of en¬ 
tertaining the fentiments of Pelagiiia. He died in the 
5th century, but in what year is not certain. His 
Hiftory was publilhed in Greek by Meurfius at Am- 
llcrdam in 1619, and in I.atin in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum : but he feems not to have been the writer of the 
Life of St John Chryfoftom, in Greek and Latin by 
>L Bigot, printed in 1680. 

PALLAS, a freed man of Claudius, celebrated for 
the power and the riches which he obtained. He ad- 
vifed the cmpcn>r his mafler to marry Agrippina,, and 
to adopt her fon Nero for his fucceflor. It was 
through him and Agrippina that the death of Clau¬ 
dius was hailened, and that Nero was railed to the 
throne. Nero, however, forgot to whom he was in¬ 
debted fur it. He difearded Pallas, and fume time 
after caufed him to be put to deatli, that he might 
procure his great riches. 

PALLAVICINI (Ferrantc), an Italian wit of 
coniiderablc note, was defeended from a branch of 
a noble family feated in Placentia, where be was 
born about the clofe of the i6th century. He foon 
gave great proofs of an extraordinary genius, and 
quickly acquired a mafteviy knowledge in the ele¬ 
ments of clalfical erudition. He was afterwards fent 
to complete his education in the monailery of Au- 
guftin friars at Milan, where he took the habit, lived 
much efteemed, improved himfelf in piety as well as 
learning, and raifed great expedlations of future fame ; 
but being fomewhat amoroufly inclined, he engaged 
in an intrigue with a youn^ courtezan of Venice, 
whofe charms proved irreiiftible ; and in order to en¬ 
joy them without reftraint, he obtaiued leave from hit 


general to make the tour of France. Accordingly, PalUvkini- 
he pretended to fet out for that country ; but it was' 
only a blind to cover his real defign. He never left 
Venice, but lived there privately, enchanted in the 
arms of his Venus: and having too ready a talent at 
invention, he itnpofed upon his friends by often fend¬ 
ing them in letters feigned accounts of his travels 
through France j alfo informing them of feveral things 
refpeSing that court, which he learned from the ad¬ 
vices of many confiderablc perfons with whom he cor- 
refponded. 

His money in the mean time dew with expanded 
wings, and he foon found his purfe much drained. In 
this exigence he naturally bad recourfe to his wits for 
fupplies. He wrote for the bookfellers j and compofed 
feveral pieces, more for the fake of lucre than out of 
fondnefs for authorfliip. Among other things, he 
wrote a collcdlion of letters, moilly fatirical, which he 
called The Courier Robbed of his Mail. The work ap¬ 
peared at hrll in fuch a caft, as could not give great 
olTciicc except to the Spaniards, againft whom he had 
fome grudge. 'I'he piece was accordingly licenfed by 
the inquilitors ; but falling into the hands of the fe- 
cretary of the republic of Venice, who at that time 
was licenfcr of books, he would not give his imprima¬ 
tur, though great iutcreft was employed for that pnrf 
pofe, neither would he return the manufeript. This 
enraged Pallavicini fo much, that had not his friends 
reftrained him, he would have purfued the affair to 
his ruin. 

At length he found an opportunity of travelling 
into Germany with the dukejof Amalfi as'his chaplain. 

This journey, as was to be expedbed, had no good ef- 
fe£t either upon his wit or his morals. On the con¬ 
trary, finding himfelf, from the manners of the Ger¬ 
mans, more at liberty, he indulged his genius and paf- 
Hons with greater cafe; and after a reiidcnce there of 
upwards of a year with the dnkc, he returned to Ve¬ 
nice, with a face marked all over with blotches like 
the evil, and a fpirit refolved to facrifice to his refent- 
ment at the rifk of his life. He was refolved to have 
his full meafure of revenge againfi the fecretary of the 
republic for keeping his manufeript; and with him 
his refentment joined the family of Barberini, Pope 
Urban VIII. and his nephews, becaufe they alfo en¬ 
deavoured, at the inlligation of the Jefuits, to get all 
his manuferipts forbid the prefe. In this rancorous 
fpirit he cail his Courier into a new model, and en¬ 
larged it with many letters and difeourfes. Thus new 
modelled, he offered it to a boukfeller, who undertook 
to get it printed ; but our author was betrayed by a 
pretended friend ; who a£fed the part of a fpy, and in¬ 
formed the archbifhop of Vitclli, then the pope’s nun¬ 
cio at Venice, juft as the work was finifhed at the 
prefs: at the fame time, this treacherous friend bought 
the whole impreifion ; and upon the nuncio’s com¬ 
plaint, Pallavicini was imprifoned. In this mifcrable 
condition he found a friend in one of his miftreifes, 
who, feeing him abandoned by moft of his patrons, 
not only fiipported him, but conveyed lelters to him, 
by which fhc gave him fuch information as. enabled 
him to make a proper defence, and to recover his 
liberty. 

But a war having in the mean time broke out bc» 
tween the Barbe^ui and the duke of Parma ; Palla- 

vicini. 
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FaOkvhini. yicini, in order to revenge himfelf upon the fuppofed in- 
‘ ftrumentg of his icnprifonment, ■wrote a piece entitled 

The tinkling Inftrument to call together the Bar> 
bcrini Beesand dedicated it in terms of the pro- 
foundefl contempt to the nuncio Vitelli. The nuncio 
finding that little notice was taken of his complaints 
on the occafion, procured by bribery one Charles 
Morfu, a Frenchman of infamous character, who pre¬ 
tended to pafs for a gentleman, to enfnare Pallavicini; 
to which end, the traitor ufed his bed endeavours to 
infinuate himfelf into his friendftiip, and at length ex¬ 
horted him to accompany him to France. He de¬ 
clared that his fortune would be made by the extraor¬ 
dinary encouragement which was given to men of let¬ 
ters by Cardinal Richelieu; and the better to favour 
the deceit, he produced feigned letters from the Car¬ 
dinal, inviting our author to France, and expreffing a 
defire he had to eftabliih in Paris an academy for the 
Italian tongue, under the direftion of Pallavicini. The 
fnare took ; and now, fafeinated by the profpett of 
gain, Pallavicini fuffered himfelf to be led like an ox 
to the daughter, whitherfoever Morfn thought pro¬ 
per. He left Venice much againft the advice of his 
friends, and went firft to Bergamo, where he fpent a 
few days with fome of his relations, by way of giving 
fome entertainmeut to Morfu. They then fet off for 
Geneva, to the great fatisfaftion of our author, who 
propofed to get fome of his works printed there, which 
he had not been able to do in Italy. Morfu, how¬ 
ever, inllead of condu£iing him to Paris, took the 
road to Avignon ; where, croflitig the bridge of So- 
races, in the county of Venaiflin, they were feized by 
a gang of Jbirri, or fiieriff’s officers, on pretence of 
carrying contraband goods, and confined. Morfu was 
•quickly difeharged, and very liberally rewarded ; but 
Pallavicini, being carried to Avignon, was imprifoned j 
and notwithfiaiiding, on his examination concerning 
fome papers found upon him, he made a very artful 
defence, it was in vain. The fentence was already 
brought from Rome, and he was to undergo a trial 
merely for form's fake. For this purpofe being put 
into a dark dungeon, he made another effort to efoape. 
He managed matters fo well with his keeper, as to pro¬ 
cure wax candles to be allowed him, under pretence of 
amufing himfelf with reading; and when he had got 
a number of thefe, he fet fire one night to the prifon 
door, in order to get off by that means ; but the ftra- 
tagem did not fnccced, and he was of courfe confined 
much clofcr, and treated with great inhumanity. Af¬ 
ter a year’s fuffering, he was brought to trial, in which 
he made an excellent defence, and flattered himfelf with 
hopes of relief. He had even begun a whimfical piece 
on the fubjett of melancholy j but, contrary to his ex- 
pcAations, he was fentciiced to die, and loll his head 
on a fcaffold in the flower of his age. 

He was of fo hcedlefs and profiife a difpofition, 
that had he poflclfed an immenfc ellate he would have 
fpent it all. He was never engaged in a virtuous paf- 
fion, being inflamed to a prodigious and unnatural de¬ 
gree with the love of the mraneft. and moft infamous 
proflitutes. On tlie other band, no one could be more 
fincerc and faithful in his friendfliips, nor was ever a 
man a greater prey to treachery; inforauch, that when 
releafed from prifon in Venice, he was told that a 
wretch had betrayed him, he could not be prevailed 
upon to believe it, faying, “ How can this be, fince 


he declared himfelf my friend, and I made him privy Pallaviciai 
to all my concerns !” He ufed, while he wore a reli¬ 
gious habit, to ftudy or write two or three hours in 
bed every morning. The reft of the day he fpent' 
either in the company of idle perfons, or elfc with the 
ladies : but after he had wholly left the monadic life, 
upon pretence of facuring himfelf from the fnarcs of 
his enemies, he lived in a very irregular manner. He 
was polfefTed of a fine genius, and had a great facility 
in writing; and till he was corrupted by the com¬ 
merce of mean lewd women, he wrote pieces worthy 
of immortality. He did not fpend much time or pains 
either in compofition or in revifion, for he frcquenily 
font to the prefs the very firft exertions of his genius ; 
yet nature had given him fo noble a vein of elo<^ueDce, 
which he had greatly improved by perufmg the heft, 
authors, that his firft thoughts were often equal to the 
moft laboured compofitions. He was inodeft, and 
fpoke of himfelf with diffidence; but his works are 
■ftrongly tindlured with envy, malice, and gall. He 
made but a poor figure in couverfation ; and when with 
perfons of worth and diftindlion, would often retire to 
a corner of the room, and feem quite wrapt up in 
thought. He never exerted his wit and humour after 
his return from Germany, but when he was in the 
company of feme mean women. Upon the whole, it 
is difficult to determine whether vice or virtue was 
the moft predominant feature in his chara^er. His 
death gave birth to a dialogue, entitled, yiuima rrranii 
di Ferrantt Pallavicini, or, “ The wandering Ghoft 
of Pallavicini.” Befides his life at the head of his 
works in two volumes, there is another prefixed to 
the “ Divortio celefte,” at Amfterdam in 1696. 

PALLENE, a fmall peninfula of Thrace or Mace¬ 
donia, formerly called Phlfgra. It is fituated near the 
bay of Thermae, and contains five cities, the principal 
of which is called Pallent. It was famous, according 
to fome of the ancients, for an engagement between 
the gods and the giants. 

PALLET, among painters, a little oval table, or 
piece of wood, or ivory, very thin and fmooth ; on 
and round which the painters place the feveral colours 
they have occafion for, to be ready for the pencil. 

The middle ferves to mix the colours on, and to make 
the tints required in the work. It has no handle, but, 
iiiftead thereof, a hole at one end to put the thumb 
through to hold it. 

Paliet, among potters, crucible makers, flee, a 
wooden inftrument, altnuft the only one they ufe, for 
forming, beating, and rounding .their works. They 
have feveral kinds : the largell arc oval, with a handle ; 
others are round, or hollowed triangularly; others, 
in fine, arc in manner of large knives, ferving to cut 
off whatever is fuperfluous on the moulds of their work. 

Pallet, in gilding, an inftrument made of a fquir- 
rel’s tail, to take up tlie gold leaves from the pillow, 
and to apply and extend them on the matter to be gilt. 

See Gildinc. 

Pallet, in heraldry, it nothing but a fmall pale, 
confiding of one half of it in breadth, and there¬ 
fore there are fometimes feveral of them upon one 
ihield. 

Pallet, is alfo a part belonging to the balance of 
a watch or movement. See the article Watch. 

PAl.LIATiE, a name which the Romans gave to 
fuch plays as laid the plot (p Greece, and required the 

performer* 
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Pklliatim peiTcirtners to appear in Grecian habits. It is ufed in 
II contradiftinAioii to togata, in which the feene was laid at 

y«lm. Koine, and in which the drefles were Roman. The word 
' palliatz is derived from pallium, which was a part of 
drefs peculiar to the Greeks; whereas the toga be* 
longed to the Romans only. See Tooat*, Come- 
Or, &c. 

PALLIATION, or a Palliative Cure, in me¬ 
dicine, is when, in defperate and incurable dife-afes, 
after predidtiag the fatal event, the phyfician pre- 
feribes fome remedies for mitigating the pain or fomc 
other urgent fjraiptoms, as in ^cerated cancers, or can¬ 
cerous iilhilas, and the like. 

FALLIO Cotperire. It was an ancient ctiftom, 
where children were bom out of lawful wedlock, and 
their parents were afterwards married, that thofe child¬ 
ren, together with the father and mother, Aiould 
ftand pallia coeperli, under a cloth, while the marriage 
was fuleinnizing ; which was a kind of adoption, and 
had the effefl of a legitimation. Thus Robert Grolb* 
head, the famous biihop of Lincoln, in one of liis let¬ 
ters, fays ; In Jignum kgUimationis, nati ante matrimemom 
confueverunl poni fuh pallio Juper parentes eorum extaito, 
in matrimonii folemnizatione. 

Seiden, in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the chil¬ 
dren of John of Gaunt, duke of I.ancaller, by Catha¬ 
rine Swinford, though legitimated by aft of parlia¬ 
ment, yet were covered with the pall when their parents 
were married. 

PALLIUM, a word often mentioned in our old 
Lilloiians. Durandiis tells us, that it is a garment 
made of white wool, after the following manner, visk 
The nuns of St Agnes, every year, on the feaft day 
of their fs-'nt, offer two white lambs on the altar of 
their church, during the time they /ing Agnui Dei, in 
a folemn raafs; which Iambs are afterwards taken by 
two of the canons of the Lateran church, and by them 
given to the pope’s fubdeacons, who fend them to paf- 
ture till ilicaring time, and then they are (horn, and 
the prill is made of their wool mixed with other white 
wool. The pall being thus made, is carried to the I.a. 
Aeran church, and there placed on the high altar, by 
the deacons of that church, on the bodies of St Peter 
and St Paul; and after an ufual watching, it is carried 
away in the night, and delivered to the fubdeacons, 
w’lo lay it up fafe. And hecaufe it was taken from 
the body of St Peter, it figniJies the plenitude of cc- 
rlcfiallical power; and therefore it was the prerogative 
of popes, who pretend to be the immediate fucceffors of 
that faint, to invert other prelates with it; which at 
hrrt was done nowhere but at Rome, though afterwards 
at other places. 

I’allium, in antiquity, an upper garment or mantle 
worn by the Greeks, as the toga was by the Romans. 
Each of thefe was fo peculiar to the refpeftive na¬ 
tions, that Pallialus is ufed to fignify a Greek, and 
Togaius a Roman. 

PAI.M, has among almort all nations been regarded 
as an emblem of viftory, and aillgned as the reward of it. 
The reafon why this tree was adopted, and madeufe of 
to reprefent viftory, is faid to be, becaufe it is fo elaf- 
tic, that if preffed by the greateft weight, it will rife 
fuperior to the preffure, and be able to reftore itfelf to 
its former ftate, appearing almort invincible. 

PALM-Sunday, in the Chriftian church, ;l>c Sunday 
I 
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next before Ealler; being fo colled in memory of Ihihii 
our Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerufalem, when It 
the multitude that attended him ftrewed branches on Pah"****!- 
his way. 

The ancients had other names for this day. For, 

1. They called it Dominica Competentium, i. e. Sunday 
of the Competentes; becaufe on that day the cate¬ 
chumens came to alk the birtiop leave to be admitted 
to baptifm, which was conferred the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing. They had alfo then given them the fymbol 
or credo, to get off by heart, to be repeated to the bi¬ 
ihop in the ceremony of baptifm. a. They called it 
Cajiitiluvium, the Sunday of walhing the head j becaufe 
thofe who were to be baptized the following Sunday, 
were prepared by wafliing their heads on this day. 

Some time afterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday, 
becaufe the emperors and patriarchs ufed to diftribute 
gifts on that day. 

PACM-Tree, in botany. See Phoenix. 

PALMA, or Palma Nova, a very llrong town of 
Italy, in the territory of Venice, and in Friuli. It 
is a very important place, for the defence of the Ve¬ 
netians againft the Auftrian and Turks; and was built 
in 1593, for that very purpofe. They have cut a 
canal near this place, which is very advantageous. It 
is feated on the fea fide, 10 miles fouth-cail of Udi- 
no, and 55 north-eaft of Venice. £. Long. 13. ij. 

I.at. 2. 

Palma, an ifiand i« the Atlantic ocean, and one 
of the Canaries, 56 miles north-weft of Gomeru, and 
about 75 in circumference. It abounds in wine and 
fiigar; and has a handfome town of the fame name, 
which carries on a trade in wine to the Wert Indies 
and other parts. Their heft vines grow in a foil called 
the Sretiia, where they make 12,000 butts of wine 
every year, which is well known by the name of palm 
wine. There is plenty of cattle, and all forts of fruits. 

In 1625 a volcano broke out in this ifland, with a 
moft violent earthquake; the llamc was feen for fix 
weeks together, and a great quantity of allies were 
thrown as far as TeneriC It was conquered by the 
Spaniards in 1460. 

PALMAS, Palms. Under this name Linnseus has 
arranged feveral genera, which, although capable of a 
place in feparajFc claffes of his fyftem, he choofes ra¬ 
ther, on account of their lingular ftrufture, to place 
apart, in an appendix to the work.—See Arfca, 
CHAM^KRors, Phoenix, Cocos, &c.; andCoRypHA, 

The fame plants conftitute one of the feven families 
or tribes into which all vegetables are diftributed by 
Linnxiis in his Philofophia Botanica. They are defined 
to be plants with limpic ftems, which at their fummil 
hear leaves refembling thofe of the ferns, beingacompo- 
fition of a leaf and a branch; and whofe flowers and fruit 
are produced on that particular receptacle or feat call¬ 
ed a Jfadix, protruded from a common calyx in form of 
a flieath or fcabbard, termed by Linnxus fpatha. 

Palme is likewife the name of the firft order in 
Linnxus’j Fragments of a Natural Method. See Bo- 

TANV, p. 457. 

PALMARIS MUSCLE, in anatomy. See there, 

Hable of the Mu/cleti 

PALMATED, fomething refembling the lhape of 
the hand : thus wr fay, palmated leaves, roots, ftones, 

&c. 
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P»I?n]rra. PALMERSTON’S IsLAMOt lituated in the South 
ftoo Seas, which Captain Cook vlfitcd in his Lcon-i and 

II lad voyages. It confifts of a group of ftnjli iflcts, 

PilmjT ujug Qj. jgn conncfted by a reef of coral 

rocks, and lying in a circular dircdlion. It admits of 
no anchorage, nor are there any inhabitants on it, 
though it abounds with cocoa nuts, feurvy grafs, and 
the wharra tree. This iflaiid is not more than a mile 
in circumference, and is not elevated above three feet 
above the level of the fca. It ronfifts entirely of a 
coral faiid, with a fmall mixture of blackiih mould, 
which appeared to be produced from rotten vegetables. 
“ At on* part of the reef (fay our navigatois), ■•bieh 
bounds the lake within, almod even with the furface, 
there was a large bed of coral, which atforded a inoft 
enchanting profpeft. Its hafe, which was fixed to 
tlic fhnre, extended fo far that it could not be feen, fo 
that it appeared to be fufpended in the water. Even 
this delightful feene was gieatly improved by the mul¬ 
titude of fiflics that gently glided along, fecmingly 
with the moil pcrfedl fecurity. Their colours were 
the moil beautiful tliat can be imagined, blue, ydlow, 
black, red, See. far excelling any thing that can be 
produced by art. The riebnefs of this fubmarine 
grotto was greatly increafed by their various forms ; 
and the w'holc could not poflibly be fnrveyed without 
a plcaling tranfport, accompanied at the fame time 
with regret, that a work fo ailonillilogly elegant (hould 
be concealed in a place fo feldom explored by the hu¬ 
man eye.” E. Long. 196. 35. S. Lat. 18. 8. 

PALMIPEDES, among ornithoiogifls, the fame 
with web-footed birds. Sec Ornithologt. 

PALMISTRY, a kind of divination, or ratlier a 
deceitful ait praClifcd bygypfies, who pretend to forc- 
tel events by looking upon the lines and marks of the 
hand. 

PALMUS, a long mcafure ufed both by the Greeks 
and Romans. The Grecian pahnus was of two forts ; 
the greater, which contained nine finger breadths, and 
the lei's which contained four. The Roman palmus 
was alfo of two forts t the greater, which contained 
twelve finger breadths, or eight inches and a half 
Engliih ; and the Icfs, which contained four finger 
breadths, or near three inches Engliih.—The great 
pahnus was taken from the length of the hand or 
fpan ; the lefs fiom the breadth of it. The Greek 
palmus was called Jerart. See Measure. 

PALMYRA, orTADMOi, a noble city of ancient 
Syria, now in ruins, the origin of whofc name is un¬ 
certain. Neither is it well known by whom tliis city 
was built ; for though, from the identity of the names, 
it is thought by many to have been the Tadmor in the 
t I Kings, wildernefs built by Soloraou f, this point, however, 
ix. 18. and is much controverted by many learned men. For the 
s Chron.^^^ world have been long and juftly atlouiflieil to find in the 
Jolijlius,' .Syria, at a dillai.ce from tlie fea, with a very 

Ant. Jud. precarious and foanty lupply of water only, and without 
I.i!). I. a particular connexion with any great monarchy, ruins 
of a city more extenfive and fplcndid than Rome itfelf, 
the depofitary of all the arts which Greece in its moll 
ftouriftiing periods could aflbrd. Tlie problem is an 
intricate one ; yet when we divert it of many of its 
difficulties, we ftwll bring this lliipendous prodigy to 
no very uncommon magnitude. The coaft of Syria 
was in very early ages rich and pop.jlous; and either 
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from tlie cotivenieacy of procuring water, or from the P.ilmyn. 
vicinity of Iiid:.i and Egypt, the population, inftcad 
of inereafing on the mountains, extended to Judea, 
and from thence through its plains only to the inter¬ 
nal parts. The ruins of this numerous people, aad 
of their habitations, remain } but as their edifices were 
not uncommonly fplendid, or, as the caufes of their 
deftrudlion were powerful, they have not attrafted 
much attention. Yet the ruins of more than 30 
towns arc difcovcrable to the fouth-eall of the Dead 
Sea, and fioin thence towards Tadmor or Palmyra; 
we know the caufe of the deftruAion of thefe towns, 
and we know that it did not reach Palmyra. This 
fplendid city was not, therefore, iofulated in a mafs of 
fand : it was probably a link of a continued chain of 
population, or perhaps its termination. The fit nations 
of towns in the Sandy Defert mull neceffarily be de¬ 
termined by local advantages. Tadmor is lituated 
where two hills converge, and beyond the point where 
they approach. Thefe hills affiarded water, that ne. 
ced’ary aid to animal life; and the aquedudls through 
whicli i& was brouglit from them were dircuvered and 
deferibed by Mr Wood. Though the other towns 
now in ruins afibrd fome remains of luxury and opu¬ 
lence, yet in thefe refpe&s they are much inferior to 
Palmyra ; and this deferves to be explained. Palmyra 
was undoubtedly very ancient. “ The two fprings 
of frelh water it polTcfles (lays Voliiey f ) were, above 1 Ttawfi 
all, a powerful iiiduccinciit in a defert everywhere'';''tf* *>* 
clfc fo parched and barren. Thefe, doubtlefs, wcrc^*""'^ 
the two principal motives which drew the attention '*■"' 
of Solomon, and induced that commercial prince to 
carry his arms fo remote from the limits of Judea.” 

“ He built ftrong walls there (fays the hillorian Jofe- 
phus), to fcctire himfelf in the poffieffion, and named 
it Tadmor^ which fignifies the Place of Palm trees.” 

Hence it has been inferred that Solomon was its Hill 
founder; but we Ihould, from this palfage, be rather 
led to conclude that it was already a place of known 
importance. The palm trees he found there are not 
the trees of uninhabited countries. Prior to the days 
of Mofes, the journeys of Abraham and Jaeob from 
Mefopotamia into Syria, fuificicntly ]>rove a commu¬ 
nication between thefe countries, which mull food 
have made Palmyra flourifh. The cinnamon and pearls 
mentioned in the time of the Hebrew legillator, demoii- 
ftrate a trade with India and the Perfiaii gulf, 
which mud have been carried on by the Euphrates 
and Palmyra. At this dillancc of time, when tne 
greater part of the monuments of thefe early ages have 
perillied, we are liable to form very falfe opinions con¬ 
cerning the date of thefe countries in thofe remote 
times, and are the more eafiiy deceived, as we admit as 
hidurical fads antecedent events of- an entirely dilfer- 
ent charafter. If we obferve, however, that men in 
all ages are united by the fame iiitcrerts and the fame 
defires, we cannot help concluding, that a commercial 
intcrcourl'e mull early have taken place between one 
nation and another, and that this intercourfe mult 
have been nearly the fame with that of more modern 
times. Without, therefore, going higher than the 
reign of .Solomon, the invafioii of Tadmor by that 
prince is fufficiciit alone to throw a great light on the 
hidory of this city. The king of Jerufalcm would- 
never have carried his attention to fo dillant and de¬ 
tached. 
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I'almyia. tached a fpot,'without fome powerful motive of inter- 
' eft ; and- this intereft could be no other than that of an 
cxtenftve' commerce, of which this place was already’ 
the emporium. This commerce extended itfelf to In* 
dia ; and the PeiTtan giilf was the (principal point of 
• union.” 

From the nature of the commodities, from the re* 
quifite aifiilance of the Tyrians, and other forcible ar¬ 
guments, M. Volney (hows that the Perfian gulf was 
the centre of the moil ancient commerce of the eaftern 
world t and that it was with a view of obtaining a 
fliurter route, by means of the -Euphrates, that Solo¬ 
mon turned his attention to Tadmor, diftaiit but three 
days journey from it. Our author goes on, ” We 
may even reafonably coiijefture, when we rejfledl on 
the revolutions-of the following ages, that this com¬ 
merce became a principal paitfc of thofe various wars 
in Lower Afia, fur which the barren chronicles of 
thofe early times ailign no motives. If, after the 
reign of Solomon, the Aflyrians of Nineveh turned 
their ambitious views towards Chaldea, and the lower 
-part of the Euphrates, it was with the intention to 
opproach that great fource of opulence the Perfian 
gulf. If Babylon, from being the vafTal of Nineveh, 
in a fhort time became her rival, and the feat of a new 
empire, it-was becaufc her fituatiun rendered her the 
emporium of this lucrative trade ; in ihort, if the 
kings of this great city waged perpetual wars with 
Jerufalcm end Tyre, their ohjefr was not only to de- 
i'poil thefc cities of their riches, hut to prevent their 
invading their trade by the way of the Red fea. An 
hillorian wlip has informed us that Nabuchodonofor, 
before he laid fiege to Jerufalem, took pofleifion of 
Tadmor, clearly indicates that the latter city a£led in 
concert with the two neighbouring capitals. Their 
gradual decline became, under the Perfian empire, and 
the fucceifors of Alexander, the efficient caufe of the 
fudden greatnefs of Palmyra in the time of the Par- 
thians and Romans ; (he then enjoyed a long peace for 
many centuries, which allowed her inhabitants to creA 
thofe monuments of opulence whofe ruins we ftill ad¬ 
mire.” If the former obfervations (bowed the con¬ 
nexion of this remote fpot with a more populous 
country, thefe remarks explain the caufe of the reno¬ 
vation, and of the magnificence of this city. Our au¬ 
thor’s remarks are at lead probable, and are, in our 
opinion, very convincing. Cairo, in another, probably 
a fubordinate route, never attained the fplendour of 
Palmyra ; but the genius of the Egyptians, perhaps 
the laws of Egypt, prevented it. 

There is, however, no authentic hiftory of Palmyra 
till after the captivity of the Roman emperor Valerian 
by the Periians. It is firft mentioned by the Roman 
hiftorians, as a place which Mark Antony attempted 
to plunder, upon pretence that it had not obferved a 
Juft neutrality between the Romans and Parthians. 
Pliny takes notice of it as being fituated in a rich foil, 
among pleafant dreams, and totally feparated from the 
reft of the world by a vaft Tandy defert, which had pre- 
frrved its independence between Farthia and Rome. 
There is dill a confiderable fpot of good foil next the 
town and on the hills; aitd even in the wildcrnefs, 
there were palms and fig trees, fome of which remained 
till the latter end of the 17th century, though not one 
it now to be found. 
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After the captivity of Valerian, it was become an IHilmyrs. 
opulent city, to which its fituation in the vinicity of 
the Roman and Parthian empires greatly contributed { 
as the caravans, in going to or i - urning from the 
call, frequented the place, and thus rendered it a coo- 
fiderable feat of merchandife. It enjoyed an indepen¬ 
dency till the time of Trajan { who, having made him- 
fclf niafter of almaft all the Parthian empire, reduced 
Palmyra likewife, ai|d it was afterwards accounted part 
of the Roman dominions. But when the defeat and 
captivity of Valerian had fo much weakened the em¬ 
pire, that the Perfians feemed to be in a fair way of 
becoi-iing mailers of all the eaftern provinces, the Pal- 
myrenians began to entertain thoughts of recovering 
their liberty. Odenathus, prince of Palmyra, fent a 
very rcfpcdable letter to Sapor on his return, accom¬ 
panied with confiderable prefents; but by that haughty 
conqueror his letter and cmhalTy were treated witb 
the moil provoking contempt. The prefents were 
thrown into the Euphrates: and to his letter Sapor re¬ 
plied, That bis iniolence iu prefuming to write to his 
lord was incxcufable ; but if he could atone for it in 
any way, it would be by prefenting himfelf before the 
the throne bound hand and foot, in token of a con- 
feioufnefs of his crime, and the puniihmcnt he deferv- 
ed. With this injurious treatment Odenathus, was fo 
provoked, that he fwore either to bring down the pride 
of the haughty conqueror, or die in the attempt. Ac¬ 
cordingly, having alTemblcd what forces he could, he 
fell upon the Perfians, deftroyed a number of them, 
took a great part of their baggage, and fome of the 
king’s concubines. Of the war of Odenathus with 
the Perfians, however, we know very little ; only that 
though the latter were often vanquifhed and the inde¬ 
pendency of Palmyra cllabliftied for the prefent ; yet 
Valerian was never releafed from his captivity, though 
Odenathus carneftly wiftted to have the honour of re- 
feuing him from his enemies. 

Odenathus enjoyed his fovereignty but a very (liort 
tiihe : being murdered by his nephew, who was foon 
after put to death by Zenobia the wife of Odenathus. 

This lady is faid to have been poireiTcd of very extra¬ 
ordinary endowments both of body and mind, being, 
according toMrGibbon,almo{lthc only Afiatic woman 
who is recorded to have overcome the ubftacles arifing 
from the confined fituation of the fair fex in that part 
of the world. Immediately on taking vengeance for 
the murder of her hulband, flic aiTumed the govern¬ 
ment, and foon llrengthened herfelf fo much,' that (he 
refolved to fubmit neither to the Roman nor Perfian 
power. The neighbouring dates of Arabia, Arme¬ 
nia, and Perfia, dreaded her enmity, and folicited her 
alliance. To the dominions of Odenathus, which ex¬ 
tended from the Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, 
his widow added the inheritance of her anceilors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The empe¬ 
ror Claudius acknowledged her merit, and was con¬ 
tent, that, while he purfued the Gothic war, flic (hould 
aflert the dignity of the empire in the call. Thecon- 
du&, however, of Zeaobia, was attended with fome 
ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that (he liad conceived 
the deiign of credling an independent aad hoftile mo¬ 
narchy. She blended with the popular manners of Ro¬ 
man princes the (lately pomp of the courts of Afia, 
and exacted from her fubjedis the fame adoration that 
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iFaltayn. was paid to thr-fucccflors of C^nis. She bcftowed on 

‘-her thretfons a Latin educationi and often fliowcd them 

to the troops adorned with the imperial purple. For 
herfelf (lie rrferved. the diadem, with the fplendid but 
doubtful title of ^uem e/ the Eajl. 

When Aurclian paiTed over into Afia, againft an ad- 
verfar)' wliofc fcx alone could render her an objeA of 
contempt, his prefence reftored obedience to the pro- 
vines of Bithynia, already ihaken by the arms and in¬ 
trigues of Zenobia. Advancing at the head of his le¬ 
gions, he accepted the fubmifllon of Ancyra ; and was 
admitted into Tyaiia, after an obftinate fiege, by the 
help of a perfidious citizen. The generous, though 
fierce temper of Aurclian, abandoned the traitor to the 
rage of the foldicrs j a fupcrfiitious reverence induced 
him to treat with lenity the countrymen of Apollonius 
the philofopher. Antioch was defected on his approach; 
till the emperor, by his falutary cdiAs, recalled the fu¬ 
gitives, and granted a general pardon to all who, from 
iieccflity rather than choice, had been engaged in the 
fervice of the Palniyrcnian queen. The unexpedied 
mildncfs of fuch a coiiduA reconciled the minds of the 
Syrians, and, as far as the gates of Emefa, the wilheS 
of the people feconded the terror of his arms. 

Zenohia would have ill dtferved her reputation, had 
flie indolently permitted the emperor of the Weft to 
approach within lOO miles of her capital. The fate 
of the Eaft was decided in two great battles ; fo limi- 
lar in almoft every circumftance, that we can fcarcely 
diftinguilli them from each other, except by ohferving 
that the firft was fought near Antioch, and the fecond 
■ear Emefa. In both, the queen of Palmyra animat¬ 
ed the armies by her prefence, and devolved the exe¬ 
cution of her orders on Zabdas, who had already fig- 
iialized his military talents by the conqucll of Egypt. 
The numerous forces of Zenobia confifted for the moft 
part of light qrchers, and of heavy cavalry clothed in 
ecmpletc ftccl. The Moorifh and Illyrian horfe of 
Aurclian were unable to fuHain the ponderous charge 
‘ of their antagonifts. They fled in real or affedled dif- 
order, engaged the Palmyrenians in a laborious pur- 
fuit, haralfed them by a defultory combats and at 
lc;pgth difeomfited this impenetrable hut unwieldy 
body of cavalry. The light infantry, in the mean 
time, when they had exhauftod their quivers, remain¬ 
ing without proteftion againft a clofer onfet, expofed 
their naked fidcs to the fwords of the legions. Aure- 
lian had chofen thefe veteran troops, who were ufually 
ftaiioned on the Upper Danube, and whofe valour had 
been fcverely tried in the Allemannic war. After the 
defeat at Emefa, Zenobia found it impofliblc to colleft 
a third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations fuhjeft to her empire had joined the ilandard 
of the co.Kjuerur; who detached Probus, the braveft of 
his generals, to pofltfs himfclf of the Egyptian pro¬ 
vinces. Palmyra was the laft refource of the widow of 
Odenathus. She retired within the walls of her capi¬ 
tal ; made every preparation for a vigorous refiftance; 
and declared with the intrepidity of a heroine, that the 
laft moment of her reign and of her life (hould be the 
fame. * 

In his march over the fandy defert, between Emefa 
and Palmyra, the emperor Aurclian was perpetually 
harafl'ed by the Arabs; nor could he always defend his 
armr, and efpccially his baggage, from thofc flying 
VoL. XIII. Pait II. 


troops of aAive and daring robbers, who watched the palm^fni. 
moment of furprife, and derided the flow purfuit of the' 
legions. The fiege of Palmyra was an objedl far more 
djflacult and important; and the emperor, who. with in- 
cefiant vigour prefled the attacks in perfou, was him- 
felf woundfd with a dart. ** The Roman people, 

(fays Aurclian, in an original letter), fpcak with con¬ 
tempt of the war which 1 am waging againft a woman. 

They are ignorant both of the character and of the 
power of Zenobia. It is impofliblc to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of Hones, of arrows, ami of every 
fpecics of miflilc weapons. Every part of the walls is 
provided with two or three balifta;, and artificial fires 
arc throw'n from her military engines. The fear of 
puniflimcnt has armed her with a defpcrnie courage. 

Yet I truft dill in the protcAing deities of Rome, who 
have hitherto been favourable to all my undertakings.’* 
Doubtful, however, of the proteflion of the gods, and 
of the event of the fiege, Aurclian judged it more 
prudent to offer terms of an advantageous capitula¬ 
tion 2 to the queen, a fplendid retreat; to the citi¬ 
zens, their ancient privihges. His propofals w'cre oh- 
ftinately rejeiled, and the refufal was accompanied 
with infult. 

The firmnefa of Zenobia was fupported by the hope, 
that in a very (horl time famine would compel the Ro¬ 
man army to repafs the defert; and by the rrafonablc 
CxpeAation thut the kings of the Ead, and particularly 
the I’crfian monarch, would arm in the defence of 
their moft natural ally. But fortune, and the perfe- 
veraiicc of Aurclian, overcame every ohftaclc. The 
death of Sapor, which happened about this time, dif- 
tra^ted tlie councils of Perfia ; tmd tite inconlidcrable 
fuccours that attempted to relieve Palmyra were eafily 
intercepted either by the arms or the liberality of the 
emperor. From every part of Syria a regular fuccef- 
Con of convoys fafely arrived in the camp, which was 
incrcafed by the return of Probus with his vidtorious 
troops from the conqueft of Egypt. It was then that 
Zenobia rcfolveJ to fly. She mounted the flecteft of 
her dromedaries ; ;ind had already reached the banks of 
the Euphrates, aboot Co miles from Palmyra, when 
flic was overtaken by the purfuit of Aurclian’s light- 
horfe, feized, and hrought back a captive to the feet 
of the emperor. Her capital foon after furrcndcred, 
and was treated with uncxpeiSlcd lenity. 'I'he arms, 
horfes, and camels, with an immeufc treafure of gold, 
filvcr, filk, and precious ftoncs, were all delivered to 
the conqueror; who, leaving only a garrifon of 600 
archers, returned to Emefa, and employed fomc time 
in the diftribution of rewards and punifliments at the 
end of fo memorable a war, which reftored to the obe¬ 
dience of Rome thofe provinces that had renounced 
their allegiance iince the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the pre- 
fence of Aurclian, he fternly alktd her. How (lie had 
weftimed to rife in arms againft the emperors of Rome? 

The anfwer of Zenobia was a prudent mixture of re- 
fpedt and firmnefs: “ Beeaufe I difdained to conlider 
as Roman emperors an Aureolus or a Gallicnus. You 
alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and my fove- 
reign.” But as female fortitude is commonly artifi¬ 
cial, fo it is feldom fteady or confiftent. The courage 
of Zenobia deferted her in the hour of trial; (he trem¬ 
bled at the angry clamours of the foldicrs, who caHH 
4 aloud 
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aloud for her immediate execution ; forgot the gener- 
' ous defpair of Cleopatra, which flie had propofed as 
her model; and ignominicnifly purcliafcd life by the 
faciificc of her fame and her friends. It was to their 
councils, which governed the weaknefs of her fex, that 
, Ihc imputed the guilt of her ohllinate refillancc } it was 
on their heads that (lie direftej the vengeance of the 
cruel Aurelian. Tlie fame of Longinus, who was in¬ 
cluded among the numerous and perhaps innocent vic¬ 
tims of her fear, will fiirvive that of the queen who be¬ 
trayed, or the tyrant who condemned him. Genius 
and learning were incapable of moving a fierce unletter¬ 
ed foldicr, hut they had ferved to elevate and harmo¬ 
nize the foul of l.onginus. Without uttering a com¬ 
plaint, he calmly followed the executioner, pitying his 
unhappy miitrefs, and bellowing comfort on his af- 
flided friends. 

Returning from the conqueft of the Ball, Aurelian 
hod already crofTcd the ftraits which divide Europe 
from Alia, when he was provoked by the intelligence 
that the Palmyrenians had maiTacred the governor and 
garrifoii which he had left among them, and again 
erected the llandard of revolt. \Vjthout a moment’s 
deliberation, he once more turned his face towards 
Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid approach, 
and the helplcfs city of Palmyra felt the irrefittible 
weight of Ills refentment. Wc have a letter of Aure- 
llan himfelf, in which he acknowledges, that old men, 
women, children, and psafants, had been involved in 
that dreadful execution, which fliouhl have been con¬ 
fined to armed rtbellioii; and although his principal 
Concern fetras direfted to the re-cllablifhment of a 
temple of the fun, he dil’covers fomc pity for the rem¬ 
nant of the Palmyrenians, to whom he gi-ants the per- 
mifiion of rebuilding and inhabiting their city'. But 
it is ca/ier to deflroy than to rcilorc. The feat of 
commerce, of arts, and of Zenobia, gradually funk 
into an obfeure town, a trifling fortrefs, and at length 
a mifcrable village. 

Little is known concerning the fortunes of Palmyra 
ftnee the time of Mahomet, except that it was confi- 
dered as a place of ftrength; and that in the izth 
century there were 2000 Jews in it. With refpeft 
to the ruins, they appeared to he of two different and 
dillinfl periods ; the oldeft arc fo far decayed as not 
to admit of menfurution, and look as if they had 
been reduced to that ftatc by the hand of time ; the 
others appear to have been broken into fragments by 
violence. Of the inferiptions none arc earlier than 
the birth of Chrift, and none are later than the de- 
ffruiftion of the city by Aurelian, except one, which 
mentions Dioclefian. 

Mr Wood is of opinion, 'hat the face of the coun¬ 
try which furrounds Palmy a was always the fame; 
but though Palmyra was always faid to be fituated 
in a wildernefs, it docs not follow that the wildeniefs 
was always of the fame extent: it is perhaps more 
probable, that when Palmyra was firft fettled, the 
rich foil mentioned by Pliny extended much farther; 
for whatever were the rcafons for making a fettlement 
there. Palmyra can fcarccly be fuppofed to have in¬ 
vited a greater number of people than it could feed. 
I’he palms and fig trees that were formerly found on 
the hills, and in the borders of the defert, that are now 


totally barren, confirm this opinion. Mr Wood ob- Palmyra, 
ferves, tliat while he wis there a whirlwind’happened, "»'■ 
which took up fuch quantities of fund as quite darken¬ 
ed the Iky; this fand therefore might by degrees 
encroach upon the fertile environs of Palmyra, and 
reduce the number of inhabitants as it reduced their 
fufienance, till the few wretched families only were 
left, who found it difficult to furnilh food for Mr 
Wood and his company, though they did <not continue 
lunger than a fortnight among them. It will alfu 
appear from hiftory, that what is fuppofed to have 
happened here has happened at other places, where 
fuch an event was much Icfs probable. § On the fta§ Mrmnrt 
couft in the neighbourhood of St Pol de Leon, in'/ Awfi 
Lower Bretagne, there is a confidcrable tradl of land^^"*"-^’ 
which before the year 1666 was inhabited, but which'' ' 

W’as rendered uninhabitable by a fand, which encroach¬ 
ing every y^car, covered it to the depth of above 20 
ftet. In the year 1718 it had advanced more than fix 
leagues, and within one league of St Pol; fo that it 
was then thought probable tliat the town would of 
neceffity be abaiuloiied. Tliis fand is raifed by the 
caff or north-eall wind, which drives it in clouds with 
great fvviftnefs, and in a prodigious quantity. It was 
alfo attelUd by the captain of a fliip, and all on board, 
tliat in the yci r 1719 there fell in the Atlantic ocean, 
at 15 degrees of north latitude, and at the diflance of 
more than eight leagues from any land, a Ihowcr of 
fand, fume of which they produced, and depofited in 
the academy at Paris f. ^ 

Tlic company with whom Mr W'ood, the publifltcr/^, 
of the Ruins of Palmyra, travelled, arrived at length 177s. 
at the end of the plain, where a ridge of barren hills, 
by which it was divided on the right and left, feemed 
to meet; between them there was a vale, througli 
which an aquedu£f formerly conveyed water to Pal¬ 
myra. On each fide of this vale they remarked fevc- 
ral fepulchres of the ancient Palmyrenes, which they 
had fcarce paffed, W’hen the hills opening on a fudden, 
they difcovered fuch piles of ruins as they had never 
feen. They were all of white marble ; and beyond 
them, towards the Euphrates, was a wide level, ftretch- 
ing farther than the eye could reach, totally defolatc, 
without variety, and without bounds. After having 
gazed fome time upon this profpedt, which rather ex¬ 
ceeded than fell Ihort of their expeftations, they were 
conduced to one of the huts of the Arabs, of which 
there are about 30 in the court of the great temple. 

The inhabitants of both fexes were well fliaped, and 
the women, though very fwarthy, had good fea¬ 
tures. I'hcy were veiled, but did not fa fcrupuloufly 
conceal their faces as the eafitrn women generally do- 
They paint tlie ends of their fingers red, their lips 
blue, and their cycbs'ows and eyelaflics black. They 
had large rings of gold or brafs in their ears and 
nollrils, and appeared to be healthy and robuff. The 
walls of the city are flanked by fquare towers, into 
which fame ancient funeral monuments Lave been con¬ 
verted ; but the walls are in mod; places level with 
the ground, and fometimes not to be traced. It is, 
however, probable, by their general direction, that 
they included the great temple, and are three miles in 
circumference. The Arabs Ihowed a traift which was 
Bear ten miles in circumference, the foil of which was 
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Palmyra, raifed a little above the level of the drfert: this, they 
' faid, was, the extent of the old city; and that by 
digging in any part of it ruins were difcovered. 

Thefe ruins confiil of temples, palaces, and porti¬ 
coes of Grecian archite£lure; and lie fcattered over 
an extent of fevcral miles. They were accidentally 
difcovered by fome Engli/h travellers from Aleppo 
fomewhat more than a century ago. By far the moil 
remarkable of them is the Temple of the Sun, of which 
the ruins arc fpread over a fquare of 2*o yards. It 
was encompafled with a ftate^ wall, built of large 
fquare Hones, and adorned with pilafters within and 
without, to the number of 62 on a fide. Within the 
court arc the remains of two rows of very noble marble 
pillars 37 feet high, with their capitals of moft exqui- 
fite workmanfhip. Of thefe only 58 remain entire; 
but there muft. have been many more, for they appear 
to have gone round the whole court, and to have fup» 
ported a double piazza. The walks on that fide of 
the piazza which is oppofite to the front of the caltle 
feem to have been the moft fpacious and beautiful. 
At each end of this line are two niches for ftatues, 
with their pedcllals, borders, fupporters, and canopies, 
carved with the utinoft propriety and elegance. The 
fpacc within this enclofure, which is now filled w'ith 
the dirty huts of the inhabitants, feems to have been 
an open court, in the middle of w'hich ftood the temple, 
-cncompaffed with another row of pillars of a different 
order, and much taller, being 50 feet high ; but of 
thefe 16 only remain. The whole fpacc contained 
within thefe pillars is 59 yards in length, and near 28 
in breadth. The temple is no more than 33 yards in 
laigth, and 13 or 14 in breadth. It points north and 
fouth ; and exaAly into the middle of the building, on 
the weft fide, is a moft magnificent entiy, on the re¬ 
mains of which arc fome vines and clufters of grapes, 
carved in the moft bold and mafterly imitation of na¬ 
ture that can be conceived. Juft over the door arc 
difeerned a pair of wings, which extend its whole 
breadth : the body to which they belonged is totally 
deftroyed; and it cannot now certaitdy be known 
whether it was that of an eagle or a cherub, feveral 
reprefentations of both being vifible on other frag- 
ibcnts of the building. It it obferved of the windows 
of this building, which were not large, that they were 
narrower at the top than below. The north end of 
the building is adorned with the moft curious fretwork 
and has relief; and in the middle there is a dome or 
cupola about ten feet diameter, which appears tobave 
been cither hewn out of the rock, or moulded of fome 
compofiiion which by time is grown equally hard. 
North of this place is an obcliilr, confifting of feven 
large ftoncs, befides its capital and the wreathed work 
about it. It is about 50 feet high ; and, juft above 
the pedcftal, is 12 feet in circumference. There was 
probably a ftatuc upon it, which the Turks, in their 
zeal againft idolatry deftroyed. At about the diflance 
of a quarter of"a mile from this pillar, to the eaft and 
weft, are two others, befides the fragment of a third ; 
fo that perhaps they were originally a continued row. 

About 100 paces from the middle obelifk, ftraight 
forward, is a magnificent entry to a piazza, which is 
40 feet broad, and more than lialf a mile in length, 
eiiclol'cj with two rows of marble pillars 26 feet high, 
and eight or nine feet in compafs. Of tliefc there itill 


remain 129; and, by a moderate computation, there Talmyrs. 
could not originally have been lefs than 560. The' 
upper end of the piazza xvas fhut^ in by a row of pil¬ 
lars, ftanding fomewhat clofer than thofe on each fide 
A little to the left are the ruins of a ftately building 
which appears to have been a banqueting houfe. It is 
built of better marble, and is finilhed with yet greater 
elegance, than the piazza. The pillars which fup- 
ported it were of one entire Hone, which is fo llrong, 
that one of them which is fallen down has received 
no injury. It meafures 22 feet in length, and in com¬ 
pafs 8 feet 9 inches. In the weft fide of the piazza 
arc feveral apertures for gates into the court of the 
palace. Each of thefe was adorned with four port- 
phyry pillars, not ftanding in a line with thole of the 
wall, but placed by couples in the front of the gate 
facing the palace, two on each fide. Two of thefe 
only remain entire, and but one ftanding in its place. 

They arc 30 feet long and 9 in circumference. On 
the eaft fide of the piazza Itands a great number of 
marble pillars, fome perfeft, biit the greater part mu¬ 
tilated. In one place 11 arc ranged together in a 
fquare : the fpace which they enclofe is paved with 
broad flat ftones, but there tfre no remains of a loof. 

At a little diftance arc the remains of a fmall temple, 
which is alfo without a roof, and the walls are much 
defaced. Before the entry, wliich looks to the fouth, 
is a piazza fupported by fix pillars, two on each fide 
of the door, and one at each end. The pcdcflals of 
thofe in front liave been filled with iiifcriptions both 
in the Greek and Palmyrene languages, wliieh are be¬ 
come totally illegible. Among tliel’e ruins are many 
fepulchri s ; they are ranged on each fide of a hollow 
way, toward the north part of tlic eity, and eiteiid 
more than a mile. They are all rquaic towers, four 
01 five ftories high. Bui though they arc .ilikc in 
form, yet they differ greatly in magnitude and fpkn- 
dour. TIic outlidc is of common Hone, but tlic floors 
and partitions of each llory are niaible.. There is a 
walk acrois the hole building, jnil in the middle; and 
the fpacc on each hand is fubdivided into fix partitions 
by thick walls. The fpacc between the; partitions is 
wide enough to receive the larged corpfe; and in thefe 
niches there are fix or feven piled upon one another. 

Many inferiptions liavc been found .at Palmyra, 
which have cj copied much of the aticiitioii of the 
learned ; and if any thing certain could be derived 
from them, there is no doubt but they would tend 
very confiderably to the elucidation of ancient hid iry. 

Sec Barthelemi’s Uefledions on the Palmyrene Al¬ 
phabet, publiflied at Paris in 1754 ; and An Explica¬ 
tion of the iiifcriptions at Palmyra hitherto puhliflud, 
by John Swinton of Chrift church, Oxford. See alfo 
Phil. Tranf. N” 217. and 2)8. j the fird volume of the 
Ancient Univerfal Hiftory; and, above all, coiifult the 
Ruins of Palmyra, or Eadmor in lie Defer!, publiflied by 
Mr R. Wood, who, with M.EouverieandMr Dawkins., 
travelled thither in 1751. • The refiilt of their obfer- 
vations was publiflied in 1753, in the form of an atlas. 

The ruins of this once mighty and celebrated city are 
reprefented in 57 copperplates, 16 by iz inches, print¬ 
ed on imperial paper. The are admirably executed ; 
the drawing is corred and madctly j and the graving 
highly finifhed ; nor can they fail to give fati.'.fadion 
to thofe who arc connoilfenrs in the art, or to thofe who 
4 2 delight 
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Palmyw, Jeligtu in tlie labours of antiqiritjr. In a Work like our#, 
^ Vtipable. however, it is innpailible to give thefe views' at length j 

mirfclvcs then, after referring to this 
Plate fplendid work, with a view of the mins of the Temple 
CCCLXxn.of the Sun, and of feme other inifcellancous ruins. 

Palmyra was vifited by Mr Bruee before his journey 
into AbyfKuia ; but, on account of the many publica¬ 
tions concerning thefe celebrated ruins, he has declined 
faying much concerning them. He informs us, that, 
before he came i;i fight of the ruins, he afeended a hill 
of white gritty ilone, in a very narrow winding road, 
fuch as is called a pafs ; hut on getting up to the top 
his eyes ■were (truck with the molt ilupendous fight 
which, he believes, ever mortal faw. The whole plain 
below, which is very extenfive, was fo covered with 
magnificent buildings, tliat they feemed to touch one 
another. All of them are finely proportioned, agree¬ 
ably fliaped, and compofed of white Hones, which at 
that dillancc appeared like marble. In taking a 
drauglit of thefe ruins, Mr Bruce divided the whole 
into fix angular views, for which the iituatior. of the 
place is very convenient. The columns are all unco¬ 
vered to the verybafes, the ground on which they are 
built being hard and iblid. The views he took were 
upon large paper ; fome of the columns being repre- 
fented a foot long, and fome of the figures in the fore¬ 
ground of the Temple of the Sun (a magnificent buildr 
ing which Hood at one end of the town) being'near 
four inches. Before he left Palmyra he obferved it* 
latitude with a refleftihg quadrant of Hadley j but as- 
the inftrument was out of order, he could not deter- 
Btine it esaftly. In his opinion, however, 33“’ 58' is 
not far dillant from truth. From fuch obfevvations as 
he could make on the longitude, he concluded it to be 
37*’ 9' eafl fivMn Greenwich. Mr R. Wood makes 
the latitude 34° north. 

From Palmyra Mr Bruce proceeded to Baalbec, 
diilant about 130 miles, where he found ruins Itill 
more magnificent. The interior part of the great 
temple at this place, according to our author, furpafl'cs 
any thing he had fern at Palmyra, or anywherd elfe. 
** All thefe views of Palmyra and Baaibcc (fays he) 
are now in the king’s coHeAion. They are the moll 
magnificent oflering, in their line, that ever was made 
by one fuhje£’. to his fovereign.”—In the neighbour¬ 
hood of P'ln.jra arc fome lalt marfhfs; and to the 
adiarer.t country a t'ade is carried on in kelp from 
Ti.poli in Syria. There are two Arab tribes, almoft 
equally rowerful ; one of them, called Annecy, re- 
m.i:. 'blc for the fiiieil horfes in the world. They 
poiitl the countiy to the foutii-wift, at the back of 
Libanus, about Boxrah, and fouthward towards the 
borders of Arabia Pttrsea airl Mount Horeb. The 
other tribe, named Mowalii, inhabit the plains call 
from D.itnafci'to the Euj.hratt'si and north to near 
Aleppo. Tht7 .ire fewer in number than the Annecy, 
but much better foldicrs ; and their breed of horfes not 
greatly infeiior. 

Refpecting the latitude and longitude there are fiill 
various opinions : that which appears to be neared the 
truth is E. Long. 38. yo. N. Lat. 33. 20. It Hands 
about 50 leagues fouth-eaft of Alepim, as much from 
Damafeus, and 20 leagues wed of the Euphrates. 

PALPABLE, foincihing perceivable by the fenfss, 
particularly that of feeling. 


PALPITATION 9 / tie Heart, See Mioicjns, Palpitation 
N* 97. 290. II 

PALSGRAVE (John), a learned writer, who ^ 
flourifhed in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII.' 

He received his grammatical learning at London, hit 
native place. He Hudied logic and philofophy at 
Cambridge, at which univerfity he refided till he be¬ 
came bachelor of arts} after which he went to Paris, 
where he fpent feveral years in the Hudy of philofophy 
and other parts of learning, took the degree of mailer 
of arts, and acqnired#fuch excellence in the French 
tongue, that in 1514, when a treaty of marriage wat 
negotiated between Louis XII. king of France, and 
the prineefs Mary, filler of Henry VIIl. of England, 

Mr Palfgrave was appointed to be her tutor in that 
language. But Louis XII. dying foon after his mar¬ 
riage, Palfgrave attended his fair pupil back to Eng¬ 
land, where he taught the French language to many 
of the young nobility, obtained good preferment in 
the church, and was appointed by the king one of his 
chaplains in ordinary. In 1531 he fettled at Oxford 
for fome time, and the next year was incorporated 
mafter of arts there, as he had before been in Paris, 
and a few days after was admitted to the degree of 
bachelor of divinity. At this time be was nmek 
cHccmcd for his learning; and, what is very rensarki- 
able, though an Engliihman, lie was the. firH who 
ever reduced the French language to grammatical rules, 
or that had attempted to fix it to any kindof Handard. 

This he undertook, and executed witb’grfitt inge* 
nuity and conCderablc fuccefs, in a large work which 
he publiihed in that language at London, entitled 
L'Eclaimjfcment de la Language Fremgoifet in three 
books in tiuck folio, 1530, to which he has prefixed 
a large Englilh introdu^ion ; fo that the French na¬ 
tion feems to Hand originally indebted to the Englilh 
for that univcrfality which the hmgoage at prefent pof- 
fcITes, and on which they fo much pride themfclves. 

He tranllated into Englilh a Latin comedy called 
Acolajlust written by one Will. FuUonius, an author 
then living at Hagen in Holland. 

At what time Mr Palfgrave was born, or how long 
he lived, it is not cafy to fay; yet, from the con¬ 
currence of feveral fails, he appears to have been 
much lefs than 60 years of age at the time of his 
pnblifliing the above-mentioned tranflation, which was 
in the year 1540. 

PALSY. Sec Medicine, N® 92. 265, &c. and 
269. 

PALUDAMENTUM, in Roman antiquity, a ha¬ 
bit that differed but little from the cblamys, except 
that this InH belonged chiefly to the lower clafs of 
people. It was worn by the oiHcers and principal 
men among the Romans in time of war, who arc there¬ 
fore called Palvdati; which diHinguilhed them from, 
the common foldicrs, who, becaufe they wore the 
fagum, were Called the Sagati. The pidudamentum 
came do'wn only to the navel, was open on the fides, 
had ihort fieeves refcinbling angels wing.s, and was 
generally white or red. It is fometimes ufed to fignify 
the common foldier’s coat. 

PALUS MEOTiB, the ancient name of a gulf be¬ 
tween Europe and Afia, to the north of the Black 
fea, now called the fea of Zabach, or A/gph, 

PALY, or Pale, in heraldry, is when the ihield is 

divided 
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Paly divided iotO fodr or more equal parts, by perpendicular 
line* falling from the top to the bottom. 

*“'**'• Pjir Bende, is when the cfcutchcoii is divided by 
perpendicular lines, which is paly } and alfo by diago* 
nals, which is called hendy. 

PAMBOUK, the Turkifli name of the ruined city 
of Hierapolis. Sec Hiekapolis. 

PAMPELUNA, the capital of the kingdom of 
Navarre in Spain, with a very ttrong citadel and lich 
biOiopnc. It is handfonie and populous, and camcs 
on a great trade, fcated on a very fertile plain, in E. 
Long. I. 25. N. Lat. 42. 42. 

Pamveluna, a town of New Granada in South 
America, famous for its gold mines and numerous 
flocks of fhcep. W. Long. 68. 30. N. Lat. 6. go. 

PAMPHILUS, a celtbralcd painter of Macedo¬ 
nia, ill the age of Philip. He was founder of the 
fchool for painting at Sicyon; and he made a law 
which was obferved not only in Sicyon but all over 
Greece, that none but the children of noble and dig¬ 
nified perfotis fliould be permitted to learn painting. 
Apelles was one of his pupils. 

PAMPHYLIA, the ancient name of a country of 
Natolia, in Afia, now called Carimania and Uay-hay, 
between Lycia and Cilicia, on the fouth coall, to the 
north of the Mediterranean fea. 

PAN, the god of fhepherds. hunters, and all coun¬ 
try excrcifcs. Such he is deferibedby the Greek and 
Roman poets ; but he bore a higher character among 
the earlieft Greeks, as w’cll as among the Egyptians ; 
from whom his worfliip was borrowed by that people. 
In Egypt he was known by the name of Mendes, 
I which, according to Jublonflci J, fignilies fecundity. 

S^ftierum. Hence his fymbol was a living he goat, the moil fala- 
cious of all animals ; “ Hircum Meudefium colunt 
iEgyptii, CO quod virtuti prolific® ac genitivae, con- 
fecratus ell.—Nam animal hoc coitus valde cupidum 
eft.” His principal temple was a magnificent build¬ 
ing in a city of Low( r Egypt, called after his name. 
It is well known (fee Polytheism) that from de¬ 
dicating certain animals to ocitain gods, the Egyp¬ 
tians proceeded to coiuidcr the animals themfelves 
as aduated by the divinities to whom they were fa- 
cred. Hence the migin of brute worftiip. In the 
temple of Mendes wai. kept a hf goat, to whom facri- 
ficcs of a very moiiflrous kii:t! were offered. Hcrodo- 
ILib. ii. tus, fpeaking of the pi.!','.vitire of Mtndes, faysf, 
cii. a6. EyffHt S' til Tu tofttt ntfliu tfuv rtvm ro rffnf ysmwi Tga- 
Y«f tmrytra itya^cttSof, T cvt» KTrtKtr*, 

Out readers, learned end unlearned, will forgive us 
for not tranflating this paffage, which contains, how¬ 
ever, nothing that is not confirmed by the teilimony 
of other writers ; particularly Plutarch, and Pin¬ 
dar as he is quoted by ; i::-al>o. The mod wonderful 
circumftancc of this moullroua facrifice is, that it was 
made publicly in the prci'eiice of a great concourfe of 
men ! But to what divinny was it made ? To a mere 
goat, or to fomc fupes'or prinujilc animating the 
goat ? Doiibtlefs to the litter; .'or it is faid that the 
fair worfliippers were of the Util rank, aqd of unfpot- 
ted fame; and that if they had borne a different cha- 
rafter, the deity would not have accepted of their de¬ 
votions. 

The deity whom tile Egyptians adored by the name 
of Mtndes, was no otner than the Soul of the Uni- 
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verfe ; for he was their moft ancient god : and we are Pam 
told by Plutarch ift “ That they took the firft God ' 
and the Univerfe for one and the fame thing,” Hence 1 
his name n«» among the Greeks t not that either 
the Greeks or their mailers iu theology worshipped, 
as the firft god, mere brute matter, but that fpirit 
which they conceived to be coeterual with matter, 

. and to animate all things, making them out. Thus 
Oiyihcas, who imported the Egyptian dottrine into 
Greece, declares that all things are one: and' after 
him Parmenidas, and other philofophers, taught, n 
umirMfci,y, that “ one is the univerfe 5” and that “ the 
univerfe is immoveable.” That the ancient Grecian 
Pan, or the Egyptian Mtndes, was not the corporeal 
world, as fenfelcl's and inanimate, but the whole fyft- 
em of things, animated and eternal, appears furthcr 
from the following teftimony of Macrubius. ” Elunc 
deum Arcades colunt, appcllantes td, ti;; vAs; kv^.h, 
non fylvarum dominum, fed univerfie I'libflanti® luate- 
rialia dominatorem The Arcadians worfhip this god, 
chilling him the lord of Hy le ; i. e. not the lord of 
the woods, but the lord of all material fubftaiice.” 

In the fame manner, Pharnutus f deferibes the Pan f | /n/rr 
of the "other Greeks, not as the mere corporeal world, Tlum. Gtu* 
but as the intclleftual principle aftuating it and prefi-®"'/’' 
ding over it; and he adds, that “ Pan w'as feigned lo 
be lafeiviuus, becaufe of the multitude of fpermatk rea- 
fotts ill the world, and the continual mixtures and ge¬ 
neration of things.” 

The Egyptians, as we learn from Jablonlki, had 
nearly the fame notion witli the Greeks of the fpirit 
which they worftiipped as the Soul of the Univerfe ; 
only they gave to it both fexes. As the maker, go¬ 
vernor, and bountiful fatlier of univerfal nature, they 
confidered it as a male, whofe fymbol was the he goat 
of Mendes; and as a female it was adored by the nuine 
of Jfis, to whom the Jbe goat was conl'ccratcd, though 
not held in fuch veneration as the male. I'rom this 
view of the Egyptian creed, the facrifice which we 
have mentioned appears no longer unaccountable. It 
was made to a god, believed to be the univerfal i'ourcc 
of fecundity, and to whom, from the well-known 
cliarader of the animal, whom he w'as fuppofed to ac¬ 
tuate, they had reafon to believe it would be moil ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The Greeks never worfliijiped their Pan by the em¬ 
blem of a living goat; but they painted him with the 
lower parts of a goat, fur a reafon which ftiall be af¬ 
terwards mentioned. How he came to degenerate 
among that people, from one of the Dti majorum gen¬ 
tium or rather from the firil principle of all things, to 
the rank of a demon or demi-god, we cannot pretend 
to fay : but that fuch was his fate, is certain ; for un¬ 
der this laft chara6ler mention is made both of his birth 
and his death. 

Whole fon he was, is not agreed among them. Ho¬ 
mer makes him the fon of Mercury, and fays he was call¬ 
ed Pan from wkf, omne, becaufe he charmed all the gods 
with Ills flute ; others fay that he was the foil of Uemo- 
gorgon, and firft invented the organ, of feveti unequal 
reeds, joined together in a particular manner: Haviiigon 
a lime I' .aght with Cupid, that god in fpilc made him 
fall in love with the coy nymph Syrinx, who, flying 
from him to the banks of Ladon, a river of Arcadia, 
at the inftant prayers of the Nymphs was turned into 
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a reed, as her name in Greek fignifies, which the god 
' grafping inllead of her, made a pipe of it, and for his 
inufu: was adored by the Arcadians. The moft com* 
moil opinion was, that he was the fon of Mercury and 
Penelope. But Nat. Comes, out of Duris Samius, 
makes his birth fcandalous, by faying he was called llsr, 
bccaufc begot by all Penelope’s fuitors. He was paint¬ 
ed half man half goat, having large goats horns, a chap* 
let of pine on his red face, a pleafaiit laughter, w'ilh 
the feet and tail of a goat; a raotely Ikin covering his 
body, with a crooked Hick in one hand and bis pipe 
in the other. See him nicely deferibed by Si/. Ital. 
13. et feq. a fight enough to fright women and 

children, yea, armed men too ; for when Brennus the 
Gaul was about to pillage the temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, he by night ilruck fuch a terror into his 
array, tliat he quitted his facrilegious defign : hence 
Patties terrores. Yet, as homely as he was, he pleafed 
the goddefs Luna, turning himfelf eafily into a white 
ram, Virgil, Georg. III. 392. et deintefs; and the 
nymph Dryopc alfo, almod putting off his divinity, 
and turning fhepherd for her fake. Neither was He 
difpleafing to other nymphs, who are generally made 
dancing round about him to hear the charms of his 
pipe. The ufual offerings made him were milk and 
honey, in iliepherds wooden bowls ; alfo they facrifi* 
red to him a dog, the wolf’s enemy ; whence his ufual 
ipithet 18 Miucin ; and whence alfo his priefts were 
called Pupesci. 

His feilival was celebrated on February 15. by 
the Romans, brought into Italy by Evaiidcr the Ar¬ 
cadian, and revived afterwards by Romulus, in roetno- 
ry of his preferver. He was alfo called by the Ro¬ 
mans Istuus, ab incundo. Vid. I.iv. I. 3. Macrob. Sat. 
I. 22. and Serv. in Virg. iEn. VI. 775. The anci¬ 
ents, by giving fo many adjuncts and attributes to this 
idol as we have obferved above, feem to have defign- 
td him for the fyinbol of the iiniverfe ; his upper parts 
being liurnan, bccaufc the upper part of the world is 
fair, beautiful, fmiling, like his face ; his horns fym- 
boliac the rays of the fun and of the moon ; his red 
face, the fplcndoui of the Iky ; the fpotted fkin where¬ 
with he is clothed, the liars which befpanglc the fir¬ 
mament ; the roughiiefs of his hnver parts, bealls and 
Tfgetablcb ; his goat’s feet, the folidity of the earth ; 
his pipe, compatt of feven reeds, the feven planets, 
which they fay make the harmony of the fpheres : his 
crook, bending round at the tup, the years circling in 
one another. Serv. Inlerpr. 

Plaving faid fo much of Pan, both as a fclf-cxiftcnt 
god and as a generated demon, we ftiall conclude the 
article with fume obfervations on Plutarch’s account 
of the prodigy w'hich haprieiied at his death ; for in 
the Pagan creed, demons were not all believed immor¬ 
tal.—“ In the reign of Tiberius (fays- our author f), 
certain perfons on a voyage from Alia to Italy, and 
failing towards the evening by the Echinedes, were 
there becalmed, and heard a loud voice from the fliore 
calling on one Thamus an Egyptian pilot whom 
they had on board. Thamus, as may be ftippofed, 
liilcned with attention; and the voice, after re¬ 
peating his name thrice, commanded him when he 
<-anie to the Pelodes, to declare that the Great Pan 
was dead. The man, with the advice of 1 -is compa- 
• .ions, vcfolved, that if tlicy Ihoiild have a quick gale 
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off the Pelodes, he would pafs by in llltftice; but tbit 
if they Ihoutd be becalmed, he would perform what' 
the voice had commanded. .Adhering to this refolu- 
tion, they foon arrived off the deftined illands, and 
were immediately becalmed, there being neither breath 
of wind nor agitation of water. Upon this Thamus 
looking from the hinder part of the Ihip towards the 
land, pronounced with a loud voice i ftiyctt Tint ntmee. 
The Great Pan is dead! and was inllantly anfwered from 
the Ihore by numberlefs bowlings and lamentations. 

This llory, which has fo much the air of impof- 
turc, has not only been admitted as truth by men of 
the firft eminence fur learning and acutenefs, but has 
been applied to our Saviour, whofe death (fays Cud- 
worth) the demons mourned, not from love, but from 
a prefage that it would put a period to the tyranny 
and domination which they had fo long exercifed over 
the fouls and bodies of men. In fupport of this opi¬ 
nion, he quotes fcveral paffages of Scripture, fuch as, 
“Now is the prince of this world judged;’’ and, “ Hav¬ 
ing fpoiled principalities and powers (by his death 
upon the crofs), he triumphed over them in it.” He 
affirms likenvife, that “ Pan being taken for that rca- 
fun or underitanding by which all things were made, 
and by which they are all governed, or for that di¬ 
vine wifdom which di.ffufeth itfelf through all things, 
is a name which might very well fignify God manijejl- 
ed in thefiejh. 

The authority of Cudworth is great; but a ground- 
iefs opinion has feldom been propped by weaker rca- 
fouing than he makes ufe of on this occafion. Plu¬ 
tarch indeed fays, and feems to believe, that this pro¬ 
digy fell out during the reign of Tiberius ; but as he 
mentions not the year of that reign, there is no evi¬ 
dence that it was at the crucifixion of our Savi¬ 
our. The demons w'ho inhabited the Echinedes 
knew what had been tranfadled at Jerufalem far diftant 
from their illands ; they knew the name of the pilot 
of a ftrangc Ihip ; they knew that the mariners of that 
(hip had refolved to difobey their command, unlefs 
becalmed off the Pelodes ; they had power over both 
the winds and waves at the Pelodes, and exerted that 
power to enforce obedience to their command ; and 
yet thefe all-knowing and powerful beings were un¬ 
der the neceffity of culling in the aid of a man to de¬ 
liver a meffage to their companions, inhabiting a place 
to which the very fame llory affures us that their own 
power and knowledge reached. Should it be faid that 
the demons were compelled by divine power thus pub¬ 
licly to make known to man Chrill’s triumph over 
the kingdom of darknefs, wc beg leave to alk why 
they were not likewile compelled to give him another 
name, fince it is certain, that at the era of Tiberius, 
and long before, illiterate Pagans, fuch as common 
fcamen muA be fuppofed to have been, knew no other 
Pan than the fabled fon of Penelope and Mercury . 
Indeed the other Pan, taken for that l eafon or under- 
llnnding by which all things w'ere made, could not 
poflibly l.c the being here meant; for, cmineous as the 
Pagan fylleni was, there is notliing in it fo completely 
abfurd as the death of the foul of thd univerfe, the 
maker of all things ; nor do we believe that any Pa¬ 
gan ever cxiAcd, who dreamed that fuch a death was 
poilible. • 

What then, it will be nllcctf, are wc to underftand 
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Pan by this ftoty ? Plutarch was eminent for knowledge 

II and integrity, and he^clates it without expreffing a 

f Pana ma, doubt of its truth. He does fo ( but many a man of 

worth has been credulous ; and though that Was not 
his character, this prodigy may be accounted for by na« 
tur<il means. Germauicus was believed to have been 
poifoiied, at lead with the knowledge, if not by the 
command, of Tiberius; and there was nothing which 
the Romans fo deeply deplored as the untimely death 
\'facU. of that accompliflitfd prince They fancied that his 

l\h“u I’ody ''’its animated, not by a human foul, but by 

cap. j». demon; and they decreed to him ftalucs, rc- 

Lib. III. ligious ceremonies, and even facrificcs^. His widow 
cap. 1. was highly honoured, as having been nearly related to 
a divinity, and his children were adored as demi-guds. 
Thefe fa£ts being admitted, nothing appears to us 
more probable tlian the opinion of the learned Mo- 
fCKAtw/i’. fbcim ■f, who thinks that fonic flirewd flatefmen, in 
to excite the popular fury againft Tiberius to 
note 1 j highcll pitch, invented this ftory, and b'ibcd fo¬ 

reign mariners to fpread it among the people, who 
would naturally believe, that by the great Pan was 
meant their favourite Germanicus. This hypotbefis is 
at Icafl countenanced by what Plutarch tells us of the 
anxiety of the emperor to difeover what perfonage 
could be meant by the Pan whofe death was announ¬ 
ced to the feamen ; he confultcd the learned men of 
Rome, who, in order to rcrtorc peace to the city, de¬ 
clared that they underlloud it of none other than the 
fon of Penelope and Mercury. 

PANACEA, among phyficians, denotes an uni- 
verfal medicine, or a remedy for all uifeafes; a thing 
iinpoflible fo be obtained. 

PANADA, a diet confiding of bread boiled in 
water to the confiitcucc of pulp, and fwcetened with 
a little fugar. 

PANAMA, the capital city of the province of Da¬ 
rien in Soulli America, where the treafures of gold, 
and filvcr, and the otlicr rich mcrchandifes of Peru, 
arc lodged in magazines till they are fent to Europe. 
W. Long. 82. I j. N. Lat. 8. 57. 

When Guzman firll touched at this place in 1514, 
it confided entirely of fidiermen’s huts. Orius d’Avila 
fettled a colony here in a few years after, and in 1521 
it was conllituted a city by the emperor Chailes V. 
with the proper privileges. In 1670 it was facked 
and burnt by John Morgan, an Englifli adventurer, 
who had the preceding year taken Porto Bello. This 
misfortune induced the inhabitants to remove the city 
to its prefent (ituatior., didant about a league from the 
place where it flood before. For the greater fccuiity, 
the new city was enclofcd by a frecflonc wall, and the 
houfes were built of done and brick. Since that time 
feveral hafUons have been added, and now there is al¬ 
ways a complete garrifon maintained, and the wails are 
mounted with large cannon. But all thefe precautions 
could not favc this city from another misfortune; it 
was entirely confumed by fire in the year 1737. Af¬ 
ter this accident it was again rebuilt, in the manner as 
it now Hands, with neat elegant houfes, but not mag¬ 
nificent. The inhabitants are rather independent in 
their fortunes than rich ; there are few of them opu¬ 
lent, and fcarce any in a date of poverty. As to the 
harbour, it is ^convenient, and well fecured againit 
Hurins by a number of furrouttding iflands, and is ca¬ 


pable of containing the largeft fleets. Here tlip royal, PanaBssj, 
audience is feated, at which the governor of Panama . , 

refidea ; for which reafon the city is commonly deem- ~ 
ed the capital of the province. 

This place, a little while after it was founded, be¬ 
came the capital of the kingdom of Terra Pirma. Some 
hopes were at firfl entertained from the three provinces 
of Panama, Darien, and Veragua, which compofed it; 
but this profperity vaniflied indanlaneoufly. The la¬ 
vages of Darien recovered their independence; and 
the mines of the two other provinces were found to be 
neither fufficicntly abundant, nor of an alloy good 
enough to make it worth while to work them. Five 
or fix fmall boroughs, in which are fecn fomc Euro¬ 
peans quite naked, and a very fmall number of Indians 
who have come to refide there, form the whole of this 
ilate, which the Spaniards are not afliamed of honour¬ 
ing with the great name of kingdom. It is in general 
barren and unwhokfome, and contributes notliing ivi 
trade but pearls. 

The pearl fifliery is carried on in the iflands of tl.c 
gulf. The great! fl part of the iuhabitanti employ 
fiich of their negroc.s in it as are good fvvimmers. 

Thefe flavcs plunge and rephiiigc in the fca in fcarch 
of pearls, till this cxcrcifc has exhaufted their llrei.glh 
or their fpirits. 

Every negro is obliged to deliver a certain iiainhcv 
of oyfler.'i. Thole in which there are no pc.nrls, or m 
which tiie pcail is not entirely formed,are not reckoned. 

V/liaf he is able to find beyond the ilipukitcd ohlig.i- 
tion, is confiJcrtd as his indifputablc properly : he ran y 
fell it to whom he pleafes ; but commonly lie cedes it 
to his maftcr at a inodemte priec. 

Sea moullcrs, whieh abound more about the iilanJs 
where pearls are foiind than on the neighbouring eoall"-, 
render this filliing dangerous. Some of thefe deeocir 
the divers in an inflaiit. The manta lilll, whieh cie- 
rives its name from its figure, fumninds them, roll.s 
them under its body, and fuilueates them. Tii order 
to defend thcmfclves againll fiich enemies, every diver 
is armed with a poniard : the moment he perceives any 
of thefe voi’acioiis fifii, he attacks them with juecaii.. 
tion, wounds them, and drives them away. Notwith- 
ilanding this, there are always fome nilicrtncn dtllroy- 
ed, and a great number crippled. 

The pearls of Panama are comnionlr of a very fine 
water. Some of them are even remarkable for their 
fize and figure : tlufe were formerly fold in Knrope. 

Since art has imitated them, and the pallion ioi eiia- 
nionda has entirely fuperfeded or prodigioudy dimi- 
nlflied the ufe of them, they have found a lu-v. mart 
more advantageous than the firfl. They are carried to 
Peru, where they are in great ellimation. 

This branch of trade has, however, infinitely hfi 
contributed to give reputation to Panama, than thr. 
advantage which it hath long enjoyed ot being the 
mart ol. all the produ6lions of the coimfry of the 
liicas that arc dcllincd fot the old world. 'J'lirfe 
riches, which are brought hither by a fmall fleet, w..ic 
carried, fomc on mules, others by* the river Chagie, 
to Porto Bello, that is filuated (ui the northern 1 oafl. 
of the illlimus which feparates the two fca':. See D.t- 

RIIN. 

PANARI, one of tlic Lipari ill.inds, lying in the 
Tufcaa fca. It is only five miles in tircuud'ertnee, 
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and the foil s barren. £. Long. ij. o. N. Lat. 
39- o- 

PANARO, a river of Italy, which rifes in the 
Apennines, croffes the valley of Frignano, and run¬ 
ning on the confines pf the Mudenefe and Bolognefe, 
waters Fcnal, and falls into the Po at Bondeno, ten 
miles above Ferrara. 

PANATHEN^A, wooditvaiK, in Grecian antiqui¬ 
ty# an ancient Athenian fellival, in honour of Minerva 
the proteftrefa of Athens, and called Athenda. Harpo- 
cration and Suidaa refer the inftitution of this feftival 
to Eriehthonius IV. king of Athens, who lived before 
Thefeus. Theodoret alone fays the feaft was efta- 
btiflied by Orpheus. Be this as it udll, till Thefeus it 
was only a particular feaft of the city of Athens, and 
was limply called Alhtnta : but that prince, uniting 
all the people of Attica into one republic, they after¬ 
wards all aflifted at the feaft j whence the name Pana- 
thi-naii, i. e. the feaft of all Attica. In clfedt all At¬ 
tica was prefent; and each people fent a bullock for 
the facrifices, and for the entertainment of the valt 
muUittide of people aftembled. 

There were two fcftivals under this denomination, 
the greater and the Icfter. The greater panathenisa 
were exhibited every five years ; tlie Icfs every three, 
or, according to fome writers annually. Though the 
celebration of neither, at firll, employed more than one 
day: yet in aftertiraes they were protradlcd for the 


called upon to render it fervice. A crown of olive# 
and a veflel filled with oil, were the prize#'beftowed 
upon the victors. Crowns were afterwards conferred' 
on individuals, who appeared to the people to have 
merited that mark of honour by their zeal in the fer¬ 
vice of their country. , 

“ At the Ccrainicns pafled a procefiion, formed 
without the walls, and which began at that a place to 
file off. It was compofed of different claffes of citi¬ 
zens crowned with chaplets of flowers, and remarkable 
for their perfonal beauty. Among the number were 
old men of a majcftic and venerable appearance, bear¬ 
ing branches of olive ; middle aged men, who, armed 
with lances and with bucklers, feemed only to refpirc 
war} youth from eighteen to twenty, who fang hymns 
in honour of the goddefs j beautiful boys clad in a 
fimplc tunic, adorned only with their native graces j 
and, lallly, girls who were of the firft families in 
Athens, and whofe features, fhape, and deportment, 
attrailed every eye. With their hands they held 
baikets on their heads, which, under a rich veil, con¬ 
tained facred utenliU, cakes, and every thing neceifary 
for the facrifices. Female attendants who followed 
them, with one hand held over them an umbrella, and 
carried in the other a folding chair. This is a fpecies 
of fervitude irapofed on the daughters of all foreigners 
fettled at Athens ; a fervitude they lliare in common 
with their fathers and mothers, who likewife carried 
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fpacc of many days, and folemnized with greater pre¬ 
parations and magnificence than at their firft inftitu¬ 
tion. 

Th<* ceremonies were the fame in the great and the 
little panathcnxa ; excepting for a banner, wherein the 
actions of the goddefs were reprefeiucd in embroidery, 
performed by maids, with the names of thofe who had 
cliftinguifhed themfcives in the fervice of the republic; 
which was only borne at the greater. 

Prizes were eftabliftied there for three different kinds 
of combat ; the firft confifted of foot and horfe races ; 
the i'teond, of athletic exercifrs ; and the third, of 
p.-ictic.d and mulical contefts. Thcfe laft are faid to 
ii.ave been inilitnted by Pericles. Singers of the firft 
c'ufs, accompanied by performers on the flute and 
tiiharn, cxercifed their talents here, upon fubje£ls pre* 
fe.'ihed by the direiitors of thcfe exhibitions. 

Tiie following is the order obferved in this feftival, 
recording to M. Bariheleini, who quotes numerous 
roitboritics on the orcafiori : “ The inhabitants of the 
different towns of Attica thronged to the capital, lead¬ 
ing with them a great number of vidims deftined for 
facrifices to the goddefs. In the firft ntorning were 
the horfe races, in which the fons of the firft citizens of 
Athens contended for th-- honour of the victory. In 


on their (lioulders vcCels filled with water and honey, 
for the purpofc of libations. They were followed by 
eight muficians ; four of whom played on the flute 
and four on the lyre. After them came rhapfodifts 
fingiiig the poems of Homer; and dancers armed at 
all points, who, attacking each other at intervals re- 
prefented to the found of the flute, the battle of 
Minerva with the Titans. Next came a (hip that ap¬ 
peared to glide over the ground by the power of the 
wind, and the efforts of a great number of rowers, but 
which really was put in motion by concealed machi¬ 
nery. The vcffel had a fail of light fluff, on which 
young girls had reprefented in embroidery the viftory 
of Minerva over the Titans. On it alfo they had de- 
pifted, by order of the government, fome heroes whofe 
illuftrious deeds had merited to be celebrated with 
thofe of the gods. This procefiion marched on with 
folemn fteps, under the direfliou of fevcral magiftrales; 
and traverfed the moft frequented quarter of the city 
amidft a crowd of fpeftators, moft of whom were 
placed on fcaffolds ereded for the occafion. When it 
had reached the temple of the Pythian Apollo, the 
fail of the (hip was taken down and carried to the 
citadel, where it was depufited in the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva. 


tlie ftaJiuin were otlier young men ftruggling for the 
prize of wreftltng, and di.Terent excrcifes of the body ; 
and in the Odium wer« feveral |muficians engaged in 
gentler and lefs perilous contefts. Some executed 
pieces on the flute or cithara; others fang, and accom¬ 
panied their voices with one of thefe inftruments. The 
fubied propofed to them was the eulogium of Harmo- 
dius, Ariftogiton, and Thrafybulus, who had refeued 
the republic from the yoke of the tyrants by which it 
was oppreffed : for among the Athenians, public in- 
ftitutions are fo many monuments for the citizens who 
have ferved the ftatc# and leffoni fur thufc who are 

I 


“ In the evening, at the academy, was the torch 
race. The courfe is only fix or feven ftadia in length. 
It extends from the altar of Prometheus, which is at 
the gate of this garden, to the walls of the city. 
Several young men are ftationed in this interval at 
equal dillunccs. When the (houts of the multitude 
have given the fignal, the firft light.s his flambeau at 
the altar, and, running with it# hands it to the fecund, 
who tranfmits in the fame manner to the third, and 
fo fncceflively. He who fuffers it to be extinguiflied 
can no more enter the lifts ; and they who ilacken their 
pace arc expofed to the railleries# and even blows, of 

the 


Fanathe- 

naes. 
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^ ^*"**‘ populace. To gain the pri*e, it is neceffary to The flower ftatk rofe from the divifloni of the foot* ^^*** 

* have pafled through the difierent itations with I’ucccfs. flalk of the leaves; but before the flowers opened^ the ——v*^ 

This trial of Ikill was frequently repeated) and is plant decayed. 

diverflfied according to the nature of the fcllivale. Ginfeng was formerly fuppofed to grow only in Chi- ^n>ih!i't's 

“ The candidates who had been crowned at the dif- nefe Tartary, affediing mountainous fltuations^ (haded 
ferent exercifes invited their friends to fupper. Sump* by clofe woods j but it has now been long known ihat^^^'j’ 
tuous repafls were given in the prytaneuin and other this plant is alfo a native of North America, whence 
public places, wliich laded till the following day. The M. Sarrafin tranfmitted fpecimens of it to Paris in tl»e 

people among whom the immolated vidimj weiT dif- year 1704 (a); and the ginfeng fince difeovered in Ca- 

tributed fpread tables on every fide, and gave a loofe nida, Pennlylvania, and Virginia, by Lafiteau, Kalm, 

to their lively and tumultuous mirth.” Bartram, and others, has been found to correfpun'i 

PANAX, GiMscNCt A genus of the dicecia order, exadtly with the Tart irian Ipccies} and its roots are 
belonging to the polygamia olafs of plants. There are now regularly puixhafed by the Chinefe, who cunfidcr • 
live fpecies of this phnt. t. Quinquefolium. 2. Tri- them to be the fame as thofe of eaftern growth, which 

folium. 3. Friiticofum. 4. Arborea. 5. Spinofa. are known to undergo a certaiu preparation, whereby 

The firft and fecond are natives of North America, they affiime an appearance fomewhat didcrent. For 
cctLxxui. quinqucfoliuni is generally believed to be the fame it is faid, that in China the roots arc wafhtd and foaked 

’ with the Tartarian ginfeng ; the figures and deferip- in a decodlion of rice or millet feed, and afterward* 

tions of that plant which have been fent to Europe by expofed to the fleam of the liquor, by which they 
the milfionaries agreeing perfeftly with the American acquire a greater firmnefs and cleariiefs than in their 
plant. This hath a jointed, flelhy, and taper root, as natural ftate (b). The plant wail firfl introduced into 
large as a man’s finger, frequently divided into two England in 1740 by that induftrious naturalift Peter 
fmaller fibres downwards. The ftalk rifes near a foot Collinfon. It thrives in thofe places where it hath 
and a half high, and is naked at the top, where it a light foil and fhndy fituation, and wilt produce flow- 
generally divides into three fmaller footflalks, each era and feeds; hut the latter, though in appearaiK -' 
iuflaining a leaf compofed of five fpear-(haped lobes, ripe and pt■rfe^f, will not produce any new plants, a* 
fawed on their edges : they are of a pale green, and a Mr Miller fays he has repeatedly made the cxpctimen*, 
little hairy. The flowers grow on a (lender footftalk, and waited lor them three years witliont dillurhiiig 
juft at the divifion of the footflalks which fuflaiii the the ground. There are many good fpecimens in the 
leaves, and are formed into a fmall umbel at the top : Royal Botanic Garden at Kew. 
they are of a herbaceous yellow colour, compofed of The dried root of ginfeng, as imported here, is 
* Mff'U-al fmall yellow petals, which arc recurved. Woodvillcf fcarcely the thicknefs of the little finger, about three 
^tiianjt. fay* they are white; that they are produced in a or four inches long, frequently forked, tranfverfely 
roundiih terminal umbel, and are hermaphrodite or wrinkled, of a horny texture, and both internally and 
male on feparate plants. The former (fee the Plate) externally of a yellowi(h white colour. On the top 
Hand in clofe (Imple umbels: the involucriiin con- arc commonly one or more little knots, which arc the 
lifts of fevend fmall, tapering, pointed, permanent remains of the ftalks of the preetding years, and from 
leaves; the proper calyx is tubular, and divided at the the number of which the age of tlic root is judged of. 
rim into five final! teeth : the corolla coniifts of five “ To the taile it difeovers a rnticilaginous fweetncis, 
petals, which are fmall, oval, equal, and reflexed : the approaching to that of liijuorice, accompanied with 
filaments are five, (hort, and furniftied with (imple an- foiiie degree of biiterinmefs, and a (light aromatic 
therx I the germen is roundilh, placed below the co- W'armth, with little or no finell. It is far fweetcr, and 
rolla, and fupports two (hort ercil ftyles, crowned by of a more grateful finell, than the loois of fennel, Id 
finiple (ligmata ; the fruit is an iimhilicuted two-celled which it has liy feme been fnppofed llmihir ; and 
berry, each containing a (ingle irregularly heart-ftiaped diiTcrs likewife remarkably from thofe roots in the iia- 
feed. The flowers appear in the beginning of June ; ture and pharmaecuiie properties of its aiflive prinei- 
tind arc fucceeded by comprelTcd, heart-lhaped berries, pics, the fweet matter of the ginfeng biing preltiVtd 
which are firft green, but afterwards turn red; encluliiig entire in the watery as well as the (pirituons extrnef, 
two hard, comprelTed, heart-lhaped feeds, which ripen whereas that of fennel roots is dcllroyed or dinip.iti d 
in the beginning of Augull. The fecond fort grows in the infpifTation of the watery tindure. The (light 
iiatutally in the fame c< ttntrics: but Mr Miller never aromatic iniprcgtiatitm of tlie gitifeng is likewife in 
faw more tlian one plant, which was fent to him from good lucafurc retained in the watery extrait, and per- 
^Maryland, and did not live beyond the firft year: being fcdlly in the fpiritiioiai {;.” j ^ .. 

jilanted in a dry foil, in a very dry feafoii. The flalk Proj)erties, The CMiiiiefe aferihe extraordinary vir- '/[ 
was (ingle, and did not rife more than live inehes in tues to the root of ginfeng ; and haic long conlideredp. yj,^ 
height dividing into three footflalks, each fuftaining it as a fovercign remedy in alrnoll all difeales to wliich 
a trifoliate leaf, wliofe lobes were longer, narrower, they are liable, having no confidence in any medicine 
aud deeper indented on their edges, than the former, uiilefs in combination with it. It is ohfiried by jar- 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 4 S toux. 


(a) Sarrafin was correfpondciit of the Royal Academy of Sciences, in the hiftory of which his account 
was publifhrd in 1718. 

(n) The Chinefe value ihefe roots in fame mcafurc according to their figure, efleeming thofv very highly 
which arc tegularly forked, or have a fancied rcfemblance to the human form. 
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P.iiia*, tons, that the moll eminent plijTiciansin China have 
Pauay. v/rilton Volumes on the medicinal powers of this plant; 
affertinjT, that it gives immciliate relief in extreme fa¬ 
tigue cither of body or miiul; that it diflulves pituitous 
humours, and renders rcfpiraiion eafyj drengtlicns the 
ilomach ; promotes appetite; Hops vomitings; removes 
hyllerica], hypochondriacal, and all nervous affedions; 
and gives a vigorous tone of body even in extreme old 
Hge. Thefe, and many other eH'edts of this root equally 
improbable and extravagant, are related by various au¬ 
thors ; and Jartoux was fo much bialled by this eallcrn 
prejudice in favour of ginfeng, that he Teems to have 
given them full credit, and confirms them in fume 
meafure from his own experiense. He fays, “ Nobody 
can imagine that the Chitiefe and Tartars would fc( 
fo high a value upon this root, if it did nut conllantly 
produce a good cffedl.”—“ I obferved the ftate of 
my pulfe, and then took hrlf of that root raw : in an 
hour after I found my pulfe much fuller and quicker ; 
I had an appetite, and found myfclf much more vigo¬ 
rous, and could bear labour much better and eaiier 
than before. But I did not rely on this tri.ii alone, 
imagining that this alteration might proceed from the 
n-ll we had that day : but four days after, finding my- 
ftlf fci fatigued and weary that I could fcarccly fit on 
lioifeback, a Mandarin who was in company with us 


lacabi, the famous river Panay falls into the fea; and Panay, 
the mouth of the harbour is covered by a fmall illand P»ncarpufc 
called Lutaya, in which port the Spaniards had a fafe 
retreat before they difeovered and conquered Manilla 
and Gavitc. The fertility of Panay is caufed by the 
many rivers tliat water it, fur there is no travelling ai 
league without meeting a river; but more particularly 
by the Panay, which gives its name to the illand, and 
runs a courfc of 40 leagues. The illand, for the better 
adminidering of julticc, is divided into jurifdidions : 
the firll, called Panay, contains all that lies between 
Cape Potol and Bulacabi; the reil of the illand is 
fubjedi to the alcayde of Otton, who refides at Iloilo, 
a point of land running out into the fea, on the fouth 
fide, between the two rivers of Tig Bavan and Jaro, 
and, with the illand Imaras, forms a llrait nut above 
half a league over, or rather an open harbour. On 
this point the governor Don Gunzalo Ronquillo caufed 
a fort to be built in the year 1681. The illand con¬ 
tains about 16,360 tributary Indians, partly belonging 
to the king and partly to particular encomicmlcros 
or lords ; but they all pay in rice, the illand producing 
100,000 buthels, Spauilh meafure, and but little other 
grain. TIic inhabitants are flout, lully, and induflri- 
ous farmers, and expert huntfmeii, the. couulry being 
full of wild boars and deer. The women make clotli 
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perceiving it, gave me one of tliefe roots : 1 took half 
of it immediatcl}, and an hour after I was not the Icaft 
fcnfible of any wcarintfs. I have often made ufe of it 
fince, and always with the fame fuccefs. I have obferved 
alfo, that the green leaves, ard efpecially the fibrous 
parts of them, chewed, would produce nearly the fame 
ell’cdl-f.” We know, however, of no proofs of the 
efficacy of ginfeng in Europe ; and from its fenfible 
qualities we judge it to pollefs very little pow'er as a 
medicine. Dr Cullen fays, “ We are told that the 


of feveral colours. There are in the illand 14 parilhes, 
belonging to the fathers of the order of St Auguflin, 
three benefices of fecular priells, and formerly one 
college of the fociety of Jel'us, where they adminifler 
the faerameuts to the garrifon of Iloilo. Befidcs the 
tributary Indians, there are here thofe blacks the 
Spaniards call Negrilhci, who were the firll inhabitants 
of the illand, and afterwards driven into the thick 
woods by the Bifayas who conquered it. Their hair 
is not fo ftiff curled, nor are they fo flout and ttrong. 


Chinefe confider ginfeng as a powerful aphrodiliac ; 
but 1 have long negicftcd the authority of popular 
opinions, and this is one iiiflancc that has confirmed 
my judgment. I have known a gentlemen, a little 
advanced in life, who chewed a quantity of this root 
ever)' day for feveral years, but who acknowledged he 
never found his faculties in this way improved by 

It/lr Vol i' 

■ A dram of the giufeng root may be lliced and boiled 
in a quarter of a pint of water to about two ounces ; 
them a little fugar being added, it may be drank as 
foon as it is cool enough. The dofcmuil be repeated 
morning and evening ; but the fecond dofe Biay be 
prepared from the fame portion of root which was uf- 
cd at firll, for it may always be twice boiled, 

PANAY, ail illand of Alia, and one of the Phi¬ 
lippines, lying betire’cii tin fc of Paragoa and Negro. 
It is 250 miles in cireumf'luice, and is the moll po¬ 
pulous and fertile of them all. It is watered by a 
great number of rivers and brooks, and produces a 
great qn.inlity of rice. Its lhape is triangular. The 

(f '!' names of its ptiacipal capes are Potol, Nafo, and Bu- 
lacabi. The coalL from Biik'cuiji to Potol lies call 
and weft; from Potol to Nafo, north and fouth ; from 
Bulacabi to lleiilo, another cape, lefs than the great 
oiie.s, is alfo 1.01th and fouth; from Iloilo to Cape 
Nafo, eall and v.'cil. The middle of tlie ifland is in 
the latitude of ten degrees. On the north li.li-, alniofl 
in the middle bc'.’.vccc the two cape's of Potol. apxl Bu- 


as the Guinea blacks. They live in the moll uncouth 
parts of the mountains with their wives and children, 
all naked like beads. They are fo fwift that they 
often overtake wild boars and deer. They flay about 
the dead beaft as lung as it lads ; for they have no 
other fubfiflence but what they acquire with their 
bow and arrows. They fly from the Spaniards, not 
fo much through hatred as from fear. Among the 
iflands about Panay lies Imaras, oppofite to Iloilo, 
and about a quarter of a league dillant. It is long 
and low, ten leagues in compafs and three in length, 
the foil fertile, abounding in farfaparilla, and exceed¬ 
ing good water. On the mountains there are wild 
boars, deer, and good timber. It has alfo in it ilie 
port of St Anne, three leagues from Iloilo. 

PANCARPUS, in Roman antiquity, a kind of 
fliow which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited 
to the people. The word is formed from the Greek 
»■«» all, and fruit. Whence the name was alfo 
given by the Athenians to a facrifice wherein all hinds 
of fruits were offered. In this fpeflacle, the Circus, 
being all fet over with large trees, reprefented a foreft, 
into whicli the beads being let from the dens under¬ 
ground, the people, at a fign given by the ctnjjcror,, 
purfiicd, ilmt, and killed all they could lay hold of, 
which tlioy afterwards carried away, to regale upon at 
home. The bcafts ufually given on thefe occafioiis 
were boars, deer, exen, and flieep. 

Cafaubon,, Cujas, Pitliou, Sic. make the pancarpus 

acd 
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Pautlronut sn j fylva the fame thing; Salma/lus will have them exiles. Illihcr Julia» the daughter of Aiigulliis, was Pandeds 
II ^ difTcrent. The fylva, according to him, was fuch a banilhed for her incontiiience. To this iflsnd TIbc 
diverfion as that above deferihed t but the pancarpus a rius banilhed Agrippina, his daughter-in-law ( Sueto- . 
combat, wherein robuft people, hired forthat purpofe, nius). It was the place of coiifmcinent of O^lavia the 
fought with wild beuiis : wliich opinion he confirms daughter of Clodius, married to Nero ; a fight that 
from CafTian, Jiiftinian, Claudian, Firmieus, Maiiilius, affected every eye (Tacitus). Now Sutita Mana^ fi- 


and Cafliodoru.s 

I’ANCIROLLUS (Guy), a famous lawyer of 
Rhegiura, was a perfon of an excellent genius, which 
he cultivated with the greateff care in the principal 
univerfities of Italy ; and was afterwards ordinary pro- 
feffor of law at Padua. Piiilibett Emanuel, duke of 
Savoy, invited him to his univerfity in lyyt, where 
he compofed his ingenious treatife Z)e rehus inventit et 
deptrJUis. Btit the air of Turin not agreeing with 
him, he there loft an eye ; and for fear of lofing the 
other, returned to Padua, where he died in 1 Jpi. 

PANCRAS, a town of England, in the county of 
Middlefcx, on the north-weft fide of London, in the 
highway to Kentilh town. Its church is one of the 
prebends of St Paul’s, of which cathedral fome call it 
the mother,it being tliought to be as old as that church 
even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when it is re- 
prefeiited at weather-beaten and ftanding alone, w'ith- 
out any company, though it had formerly many build¬ 
ings about' it. In its churchyard lie many Roman 
Catholics. At a public houfe on the fouth fide of the 
church is a medicinal fpring. 

PANCRATIUM (compoundetl of all, and 
•fceTiai / overcomeJ, among the ancients, a kind of inter¬ 
mixed exercife, confitting of the lutta or wrcftling, and 
the boxing or pugilatc : but it differs in this, that as the 
athletx are not to feir.e the body, their hands are not 
armed with gauntlets, and give lefs dangerous blows. 

The pancratium was the third gymnaftic exercife, 
and was not introduced till long after the others. The 
people who were engaged in thefe cxcrcifes were call¬ 
ed pancratiajlte } which name was alfo given to fuch as 
did nut confine themfclvcs to one exercife, but fuc- 
ceeded in fevcral different ones. 

Barthclemi, in bis Travels of Anacharfii, gives us a 
ftiort account of one of thofe at which he fuppofes 
Anoilarju, him to have been prcfent, in thefe words: “Thcadtion 
Vel. Ill- terminated : a Sicyonian named Sojlratut, a 

champion celebrated for the number of prizes he had 
won, and the ftrerigth and (kill which had procured 
them, had arrived the preceding day. The greater 
part of the combatants yielded up all pretenfions to 
the crown as foon as he appeared, and the other* on 
the firft trial; for in thofe preliminary effays, in which 
the athletic try their ftrength by taking each others 
hands, he ftjueezed and twilled the fingers of his ad- 
verfarics with fuch violence as inftantly to decide the 
victory in his favour.” 

PANCREAS, in anatomy. See tlicre, N® 95. 

PANDA, in mythology, a goddefs who was in¬ 
voked and honoured as the protertrefs of travellers and 
navigators. The goddefs of peace was alfo called 
Pan/iur, bccaufc (lie opened the gates of cities which 
■were (lint in time cf war. Acc-o-diiig to VaiTo, Pan¬ 
da is a furnamc of Ceres, derived k pune tlanJo, becaufit 
I!.: gave bread to mankind. 

I'ANDATARTA (.Suetonius, Pliny, Strabo); 
P/.XDATERiA (Mela, I'acitiis): An ifla.'id in thc'ruf- 
can lea : a place of banilhmcnt for the more illnftriout 


tuated between Poiitia and Il’chia (Ilolfteiiiiis). 

PANDECTS, Pasiikcta,, in jiiriCpiudeiKe, tbe 
digeft or collcdtion, made by Juftinian's order, of 534, 
decifions or judgments of the ancient lawyers, on Co 
many queftions occurring in the civil law; to vvhiih 
that emperor gave the force and authority of law, by 
the cpiltle prefixed to them.—The word is Gtcek, 
n«tr 3 ixr«(, compounded of v** ” all”, and rapr., 

** 1 take ;” ». e. a compilation, or a book containing 
all things. Though others, as Uartoli, will have it 
formed from wxv, and ; as if thefe books con¬ 

tained tbe whole dodlriue of the civil law. 

The Pandefts confift of 50 books, and make the firll 
part -of the body of the civil law. 

They were denoted by two irw; but the copyifts tak¬ 
ing thofe Tmr for ff, the cuAom arofe of quoting them 

111 the year 1137, the Pandedls of Juftinian, whieU 
bad been brought by an Amalfitan merchant from the 
call, fell into the hands of the Pifans. Angelas Puli- 
tianus believes this copy to be that witich had been 
compiled by order of the emperor. However that be» 
it is certain that all other copies are taken from it, as 
being the mod ancient. The Pifans having olitaincd 
their reqiiefl: from the emperor, carried the volumes to 
Pifa, and for near three centuries they were known by 
the name of the PandeSx Pi/.m,T. But, about the 
year 1416, Pifa being taken by the Florentines, they 
were traiifporled from thence to Florence, where they 
are novs' preferved in the library of the Medici, and 
known by the name of the PandcRce Florentin.t, Some 
authors allege, that Lothnrius ordained by an cdidit 
that the Pandcifts Ihould be publicly read and explain¬ 
ed at Bologna, and pleaded in tbe tribunals; but Cor- 
ringius and Lindenbrogius fully refute their opinion. 

Papias extends the denomination of PandclU to the 
Old and New Tcftanient. 

There are alfo Pjiktikcta MeJicina, “ Pandefls of 
Medicine ;” a kind of dictionary of things relating to 
medicine, compiled by Mat. Sylvaticus of Mantua, 
who lived about the year 1297. L';uiu-i.-ivius has pub- 
lilhed Pandfitf of Turkey ; and Bilhop Beveridge, / m- 
defla eanonum. 

PANDICULATION, a llretching; or that vio¬ 
lent and extenfive motion of the folids, which urualiy 
accompanies the adl of yawning. 

PANDORA, in fabulous hittory, a woman formed 
by Prometheus, to whom each of the gods gave fome 
perfedlion. Venus bellowed upon her beauty; Pallas, 
wifdoni ; Juno, riches ; Apollo, iniiiic ; and Mvuiiry, 
eloquence; but Jupiter bviiig difplcaled at Proinet hens 
for having llolen fire from heaven to animate the mafs 
he had formed, gave Pandoia a box, which (lie was 
ordered not to open ; and then fciit her to the earth 
with this box, in which were eiielofi-d age, difeafes, 
pelt'lencc, war, famine, envy, difeord, uii:l till the evil* 
and vices that could allliil iiiankinil. This f.ital boy 
w.ns opened by Epimetlieus, Piomcilieiis’s brother, 
when juftaritly all the difeafes and inifcliicfa wilU which 
4 B 9 it 
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P^K !*ar» it was filled fpread over the earth, and ITope only re- 
i| nuined at the bottom. He&od fays fhe was the hrft 

runi'p'vri. 

, PANDOURS, are Hungarian infantry; they wear 

a loofe garment fixed tight to their bodies by a girdle, 
with great fleeves, and large breeches hanging down to 
their ancles. They life hre arms, and arc excellent 
tnnikfmen ; they have al£o a kind of fabre near four 
feet long, which they ufe with great dexterity. 

PANDOSLA (Livy, Juftin, Strabo), an inland 
town of the Bruttii, and a place of ftrength on the ri> 
ver Acheron, where Alexander of Epirus, deceived 
by the oracle of Doduna, met his fate and perilhed. 
Now Meniliano (Holftcnius). Another of Epirus 
(Strabo) j fituated on the river Acheron (Livy) ; 
v.'liich Alexander of Epirus was advifed to avoid as fa¬ 
tal, but which he met with in Italy. This laft is faid 
To hive been the refideiicc of the CEnotrian kings, 
(Strabo). 

PANDUR.'I., or Pakdoron, a miifical inftrument, 
ufed among the ancieuts, refembling the lute. The 
word is faid to be formed from the Greek «-«» and 
i. e. “ all gifts, all forts of gifts.” Ifidore de¬ 
rives the name from its inventor Pandorus; others from 
Patty to whom tncy .ittribute its invention, as well as 
that of the flute. It has the fame number of ftrings 
W'ilh the lute ; but tliey are of brafs, and of confe- 
quence give a more agreeable found than thofe of the 
lute. Its frets ate of copper, like thofe of the ciftre; 
its hack is flat, like thofe of the guitar; and the rims 
of its tabic, as well as its ribs, arc cut in femicircles. 
Du Cange obferves, that Van-o, Ilidore, and others of 
the ancients, mention it as having only three ilrings ; 
whence it is fomrtimes alfo fpokcu of under the deno¬ 
mination tr'ichardum, 

PANEA.S (Pliny, Jofephus) ; the apparent fpring 
from which the Jordan tifes, on the extremity of the 
weft, fide of the Traehonitis (Pliny). 

Pani, AS (Coins, Pliny, Jofephus), the name of a 
diftnef adjoining to the fpring Pancas, with a cogno- 
iniiial town, either enlarged and adorned, or originally 
hiiilt, by Philip fon of Herod, and called Gafarea by 
Jofephus ; and in St Matthew, Cafana of Philip; with 
a temple erc^.led to Auguftus his bcncfatlor, who con¬ 
ferred the Traehonitis upon him (Coin). It was af- 
tenv.-irds called Neroniai, in honour of Nero ( Jofephus). 

PANEGYRIC, an oration in praife of I'oinc extra¬ 
ordinary thing, perfoti, or virtue. 

The name is Greek, wai-ii'/aj.s; formed of *■«» “ all,” 
and ctyittM “ 1 iilfemble bexaufe anciently held in 
public and fokmn aftembiies of tbe Greeks, cither at 
ilicir games, their fcalls, fairs, or religious meetings. 

To make their panc,;yrtcs the more fulemn, the 
Crce.ks ufed to begin with the praifes of the deity ia 
eviiofc honour the games, See. were celebrated ; then 
lin y defeended to the praife of the people or country 
where tliey were celebrated; then to liie princes or 
tr.agiftrates who prefided at them ; and at length to 
vLc eliampiops, efpecial’y the conquerors, who had 
gained the prize’s in them. 

I’ANEGYRICUM, in church hiftory, an ecelefia- 
llical book, ufed by the Greek church,containing the 
panegyrical orations of v.irioiis authors, or. the folem- 
wities of Jefin thrift and the Lints. It is ‘ound in MS. 
iu u.oil.charchca, but it ie nut t’h« fame iq all; each 


church having its particular faints; and the compiletH Panel, 
of this kind of books ufually failed their ceiUedions to Pat'KoliH''' 
the taftc of their own devotion. They are difpofed ac- 
cording to the order of the months, and frequently con- 
fift of twelve volumes, anfwering to the twelve months 
of the year. 

Among the principal authors of this work are Atha- 
nafius, Cyril, Balii, Chryfoftom, &c. 

PANEL (Paiiel/a, Pant/ltim), aocording to Sir Ed¬ 
ward Coke, denotes " a little partbut the learncti 
Spclmaii fays, that it fignifies fchtdvla vel pagina, “ a ' 
fehedule or rollas a panel of ptrebment, or a coun¬ 
terpane of an indenture; but it is ufed more particu¬ 
larly for a fehedule or roll, containing the names of 
fuch jurors as the (heriff returns to pafs upon any trial. 

And the impanelling a jury is the entering their name* 
in a panel or little fehedule of parchment. 

Panel, in Scuts law, fignilics the prifoncr at the 
bar, or perfon who takes his trial before the court of 
jufticiary for forae crime. 

PANGOLIN, a fpecies of the inanis peculiar to plitc 
Hindoftan. It is certainly a remarkable variety, if not ccclxxiv, 
a different fpecies, of the pangolin of Buffon. Accord¬ 
ing to a paper in the firft volume of the Afiatic Re- 
fcarches, “ it has hardly any neck: and, though feme 
filaments are difcernible between the fcalcs, ih<y can 
fcarcc be called briftles. But tbe principal difl'erence 
is in the tail; that of Btiffon’s animal being long, ami 
tapering almoft to a point; while that of ours is much 
ftiorter, ends obtufely, and refcmbles in form and flexi¬ 
bility the tail of a lobller. In other rclptfls it feems 
to have all the charaAers of Buffon’s pangolin; a name 
derived from that by wdiicli the animal isdiffinguiflicd 
ill Java, and confequently preferable to Maids, or 
Pholidotus, or any other appellation deduced from an 
European language. We are told that the Malabar 
name of this animal is alungn. The natives of Baliar call 
it bojar ch, or, as they explain the V!orA,J}o«e vermiue ; 
aud in the ftomach of tbe anini.d before us was found 
about a teacupful of finall ttones, which had probably 
been fwallowcd for the purpofe of facilitating digeftign; 
but the name alludes, we believe, to the haulncfs of 
the fcales : for vajraclia means in Sanferit the diamond 
or thunderbolt reptile; and vajira is a common figure in 
the Indian poetry for any thing exccflively hard. The 
vajracita is believed by the Pundits to be the animal 
which gnaws their facred Hone called falgramaftla: but 
the pangolin has apparently no teeth t and the falgiams, 
many of which look as if they had been worm-eaten, 
are perhaps only decayed in part by expofure to the 
air. 

“ A female pangolin, deferibed in the firft volume 
of the Afiatic Kefeaiches, bad a long tongue fliaped' 
like that of the chameleon; and if it was nearly adult, as 
we may reafonably conclude from the young found in it,, 
the dimcnfions of it were much lefs than thole which 
Buffon afiigitt generally to his pangolin; for he deferibei 
its length as fix, feven,or eight feet, including the tail, 
which i.i almoft, be fays, as long as the body, when it 
has attained its full growth ; whereas ours is but 34 
inches long from the extremity o( the tail to the point 
of the fnout, and the length of the tail is 14 inches; 
but, exclufively of the head, which is five inches long, 
the tail at/d body are indeed nearly sif the fame length; 
and the (mall ifferince between them may fliow, if 

Buffua 
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P^.ngoUn. Bufibn be correA in this point, that the animal was 
young. The circumference of its body in the thirkeit 
part ia zo inches, and that of the tail only i a. There 
arc on each foot five claws, of which the outer and 
inner arc fmull when compared with the other three. 
There are no dillin£t toes; but each nail is moveable 
by a joint at its root. This creature is extremely in- 
uQ'enfive. It has no teeth, and its feet are unable to 

i >rafp. Hence it wrould appear, that nature, having 
urnifiied it with a coat of mail for its protedtion, has, 
with fonte regard to juitice, denied it tl«e powers of 
acting witii holtility againli its fellow creatures. The 
nails are well adapted for digging in the ground ; and 
the animal is Co dexterous in eluding its enemies by con¬ 
cealing itfelf in Iiolca and among rocks, that it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to procure one. 

“ The upper jaw is covered with a crofa cartilaginous 
ridge, which, tiiough apparently not at all fuited to 
any purpofes of maftication,. may, by increafing the 
furfaec of the ji^ilate, extend the feiifc of talle. The 
cefupbagus will admit u man’s forefinger with cafe. 
'I'lie tongue at the bottom of the mouth is neaily about 
the fi/.e of the little finger, from whence it tapers to a 
point. The animal at pleafure protrudes this member 
a great way from the mouth. The tongue arifes from 
the cnfiform cartilage and the contiguous mufcles of 
the belly, and paffes in form of a round diftindt tnufcle 
from over the llomacli, through the thorax, immedi¬ 
ately under the llcrnum ; and interior to the windpipe 
in the throat. When diffedted out, the tongue could 
be cafily elongated fo as to reach more than the length 
of the animal txcliifivc of its tail. There is a duller 
of falivary glands fe.ittd around the tongue, as it en¬ 
ters the mouth. I’licfc will necdfarily be compreffed 
by the adllon of the tongue ; fo as occafiunally to fup- 
ply a plentiful flow of their fccretioii. 

The ftomach is cartilaginous, and anuLigous to that 
of the gallinaceous tribe of birds. When dilfetted, 
it is generally found full of l'ni.ill ftones and gr.ncl, 
which in India are almoll univerfally calcareous. The 
inner furface of the ftomach is rough to the feel, and 
formed into folds, the inierftices of which are filled 
with a frothy fecretion. Th? guts are filled with a 
fandy pulp, in which, however, are intcrfpcrfcd a few 
diilind Imall Hones. No velliges of any animal or 
vegetable food have been traced in the whole prim* 
vies. The g.ill bladder is commonly diftended with a 
fluid refcmbling in colour and coniillence .he dregs of 
beer. It is a vivip.irous animal. 

“ From the contents of its ftoinaeh and. prim® vise, 
the pangolin has been fuppofed by Mr Burt,, a very 
(■mineiit furgeon in Bengal, to derive its iiuurifhment 
from mineral fubllances. Tho' we have perhaps no clear 
idea of the inanucr in which, vegetables exlraft their 
nourifhment from earth, yet the fadt btiiig fo, it may 
not be uiireafoiiable to fuppofe, that fome animal may 
derive nutriment by a proctfs fomevvhat llmilar. 

“ When other fubllances (fays our author) fliall 
have been deteded in the ftomach of this animal, 
my inference, from what I have feen, mud neceffarily 
fall to the ground. But if, like other animals W'ith 
mufcularand canihginous ftomachs, this lingular qua¬ 
druped confumes grain, it mull be furpiiliug that no 
veiligc of fuch food was fousid prefent in the whole 
alimentary canal, fince in tbat,t44»}y inhabited coun¬ 


try, the wild animals arc free to feed unthout intru- P.ingoLn 
fiun from man. Nor can it be inferred from the llruc- H 
ture of the ftomach, that this animal lives on ants or Psnie. 
on infcdls. Animals devoured as food, though of 
confiderablc fiae and folidity, with a proportionally 
fmall extent of furface to be aded on by the gattric 
juice and the action of the ftomach, arc readily dilfolv- 
ed and digelled by animals pofleffing not a cartilaginous 
but a membranaceous ftomach, as, for inftance, a frog 
in that of a fnakc. 

“ In the ftomach many minerals arc foluble, and tlit 
moll aAivc things which we can fwallow. Calcareous 
fubllances are readily adted on. Dr FrielUey has alli¬ 
ed, • May not phlogiftic matter be the moll effontial 
part of the food and fupport of both vegetable and 
animal bodies ?' I eonfcls, that Dr Prielllcy’s find- 
ing caufe to propofe the quell ion, inclines me to iiip- 
pofe, that the affirmative to it may be true. Eatth 
feems to be the bafis of all animal matter. The growth' 
of the bones mult be attended with a coiiftant Itipply, 
and in the human fpecics there is a copious difchargii. 
of calcareous matter thrown out by the kidneys ami- 
falivary glands. May not tlic quadruped in -meftion- 
dcrivc phlogilhm from earth ; fait, from mineral fub- 
ftances? And, as it is not deprived of the power of 
drinking water, what elfe is necefl’ary to the fublilleiice 
of his corporeal machine i 

“ Confidering the fc.ily covering of this animal, wc 
may conceive, tliat it may be at Uall iiecclfary for its 
cxilteiice, on tiut account, to imbibe a greater pro¬ 
portion of eartli than is ncccfl'ary to other niiimals. It 
may dclcrve cunfidcratioii, that bird; arc covered with 
feather-, wliii’h, in their conllitiient pririeiplcs, ap-- 
proach to the nature of horn and bone. Of thefe ani- 
iiials, the gallinaceous tribe fwallow Hones ; and the 
carnivoruus take in the feathers and bones of their 
prey : tiie latter article is known to be foluble in the 
iiiembran iceuus iloinachs ; and hence is a copious fup- 
ply of llie earthy principles. In truth 1 do not kntnv 
that any thing is I'olnhle in the ftomach of animals,. 
which may not be thence abl’urbed into their circulating 
fyllcm t and nothing can be fo abforbed without affett- 
iiig the whole eoiiilitutiuii. Thefe conj.'ctures ate 
not a little confirmed by the experiments of M, Bru- 
qm-itelli of Pavia, on the authority of M. Crell, by 
which we learn, that, fume birds liavcfo gre.it a dilfulv- 
ent pow’cr in the gallric juice, as to dilfolve in their 
ftomachs flints, rock cryllal, calcareous Hones, and 
fliells.” See Manis. 

PANGONIA, in natural hiftory, the name of a ge¬ 
nus of cryltai.s, coiililliiig of fuch as arc compofed of 
many angles. The word is dcrive'd from uumemut, 
and ymu an an^U or bending. The bodies of this genus 
are fiiigle-pomted or imperfedft cry Hals, compofed of 
dudeeangiihr or twelve-plancd columns, tcrmiinitcd by 
twelve-phiaed pyramids, and the whole body therefore 
made up of twenty-four planes. Of this genus there 
are only three known fpecies. 

PANIC, denotes an ill-grounded terror or fright. 

Polyai.tus fays, it originates from Pan, one of the cap¬ 
tains of Bacchus, who with a few men put a numerous 
ctuiny to rout, by a iioife which his foldiers raifrd iu 
a rocky valley, favoured with a great number of echoes. 

This llratagem making tiieir number appear far great- ■ 
cr than it was,.the enemy quitted a very cutninodioua.- 

eticamp.tacfltv. 
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VnmJc, cncair-pmcnt, and f.e„. Hence aU ill-grouaJed fearn 
Pjinrtm. called or panic fe.irs } and it waa this 

that jjave oecifi;);'. to the fable of the nymph Echo’s 
hein^ bclovi'd by the fjod Pan. Others derive the 
oriirin of it hence; that in the wars of tbe Titans 
.a^aiiift the {jod;.. Pan was tlic firll who flruck terror 
into the hearts of tlie giants. Theon on .'Vratiis fays, 
he <lid it Iiy the means of a fea fhell, which ferved him 
for a trumpet, whereof he was the inventor. 

PANICLE, in botany, denotes a foft woolly beard, 
rii wliich the feeds of fome plants hang pendulous •, as 
i.i millet, reeds, and hay. 

PANIC'UM, in botany ; a genua of the digynia 
order, belonging to the triandria clafs of plants. The 
calyx is trivalved ; the third valvule being very fmall. 

The fpcci.'s Mr, t. Polyilachion 5 2. Vetticillatum 5 
3. Glautum; 4. Viride ; 5. Italicum ; 6. Crus corvi; 
7. CriH galli; 8. Conimun ; 9. Brifoidcs; 10. Dirai- 
diatum; 11. llirti lliim; i2.Conglomcnitutn ; 13830- 
guinalc ; 14. Dartylon ; 15. Filiforme ; 16. Lineare; 
17. Dillaehion ; i8. Elatum ; 19. CompoGtura ; 20. 
T lalvoium ; 21. Dichotomuin ; 22. Ramofiim : 23. Co- 
loratum ; 24. Repens ; 23. Miliaeeum j 26. Capillare; 
27. (Iroffarium ; 28. Latifolium ; 29. Clatuleftinum ; 
30. Aibonfeens; 31. Curvatum ; 32.Viigatum; 33. 
Patens ; 34. lirevifolium ; 35. l)iv.iricatum. 

At this place it is proper to take notice of the 
Guinea giafi. By fome authors it is clafled as a pa- 
iiicum ; hut by expert botanifts, who have lately ex¬ 
amined the plant, it is the holcus polygamum. It is a 
native of Africa, and brought from thence to the 
IVeft Indies. About 70 years ago Mr John Ellis 
got fome birds from the coall of Guinea, and with 
them fome feeds for their fiipport: Tlie birds dying 
foot! after, the feeds were thrown ont of doors as ufe- 
lefs. From thefc feeds a new luxuriant grafs fprung 
Tip, which aftiadled the notice of Mr Fills and his fa¬ 
mily. He had a horfe, and afterwards a cow, brought 
where it was ; both of them eat of it greedily. It was 
then tranfplantcd into a garden, and gradually culti¬ 
vated : at this day it is common all over Jamaica ; 
and next to the fugar cane and plantain tree, tlie great- 
eft bleffing to that ifland. It agrees with every foil 
and fituatioa ; and in many of tlje rocky and barren 
parts of Jamaica, which formerly could not fupport a 
goat, may now be feen large herds of cattle, (beep, and 
iiorfes, in excellent order, and fitted for all the pur- 
pofes of rural economy or the market. Since Guinea 
grafs became fo common, faltcd beef and pork is but 
little ufed by the white people in Jamaica. Frefh beef, 
mutton, pork, and poultry, arc in abundance ; and on 
the whole cheaper than falted meats from lieland or 
Americ a : By thefe means, too, people live better, and 
enjoy as good health as others in Europe. 

Guinea grafs is heft propagated by the roots, and 
planted about three feet afunder. In fix months it 
grows very tall, fo as often to be fix feet high. At 
this time horfes and cattle arc turned in to cat what 
they pleafe of it; and while they plough up the fur- 
face of the ground with their feet, they (hake the ripe 
feed. Tlie rank grafs is afterwards cut down, burned 
off, and the old (locks rooted up and thrown away. 
The feeds vegetate and throw uji a plentiful crop ; 
which with common attention will laft many years. 


For this purpofe a Guinea graft pafture requires to be Panlni 
kept clean, and fupplied in particular places as may be !! 
ncccflary from lime to time. The fields ought to be Pannatia. 
divided into parks by fences, and the cattle Ihifted 
from one enclofure to another occafionally. 

PANINI (Paolo), a painter of pcrfpeiBvc and ar- 
chiteAure. He was born at Placentia in 1691, with 
a moft. happy genius to painting, which he cultivatccT 
by ftudying at Rome, where he defigned every veftige 
of ancient magnificence, the ruins of fuperb Roman 
edifices, cenotaphs, columns, baths, arches, and obe- 
lilks, as alfo fome of the moft entire buildings, the or¬ 
naments of modern Rome. 

He ttudied the works of Ghifolfi with peculiar plea- 
fure; he formed his tafte, ftyle, and manner, by the 
compofitions of that eftcemed artift ; and his ftrongeft 
ambition was to imitate him ; fo that he foon became 
eminent in that ftyle beyond all his cotemporaries. 

His compofition is rich ; the truth of his perfpeftive 
is critically exafl; and his paintings arc univerfally 
ellecmed for the grandeur of the architedure, for the 
clearncfs of his colouring, for the beautiful figures 
which he generally introduced, and alfo for the elegant 
tafte with Tvhich he difpofed them. He always de¬ 
figned them corredly, and fet them off with luitablc 
attitudes and exprellion. 

However, this defeription of his merit muft be fiip- 
pofed to allude to his early and prime performances} 
for in his latter time, his pictures were diftinguifliable 
by a free and broad touch, but they are feeble in their 
colouring and effeft. At all times, indeed, lie was too 
apt to defign his figures rather too large for the ar- 
chitefturc, which dinTiTiiftied the grandeur of the moft: 
magnificent parts of his compofition, and wws quite 
contrary to the pradice of Ghifolfi; whofc works muft 
perpetually afford a pleafing deception to the eye, by 
the perfpedive proportions obferved between the fi¬ 
gures, buildings, and diftances. 

At Rivoli, a pleafurc lioufe belonging to the king 
of Sardinia, there are fcveral of Panini’s paintings, 
which arc views of that fine retreat and its environs. 

They arc beautifully coloured, well handled, and with 
a touch full of fpirit; though iu fome parts the yellow 
feems a little too predominant, and the lights arc not 
always diftributed in fuch a manner as to produce the 
moft ftriking effeS. 

PANIONIA, in antiquity, a feffival celebrated in 
honour of Neptune by a concourfe of people from all 
the cities of Ionia. It is remarkable in this fcftival, 
that if the bull offered in facrifice happened to bellow, 
it was accounted an omen of divine favour; beraufc 
that found was thought to be acceptable to Neptune. 

PANNARIA, one of the Lipari iflands. Sec Li- 
TAR.A and Lifari. —The ancients called it Therntfia, 
from the hot waters which they found in it. It may 
be about eight or nine miles in circumference. It 
bears wheat, and grapes from which the iiiliahitants 
make wine. Pannaria, like the other adjacent iflands, 
appears to be a volcano } its original having been dc- 
ftroyed hy continued eruptions. It is now no longer 
of a conical figure. It contains about too itihabitauts, 
reckoning every foul, men, women, and children. It 
is, like Stromboli, govci'iied by a cniate, who depends 
ou the prieft of the paii.'l'. of St Jofeph in Lipari; and 

whe’B- 
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PaBnaria. wlicti any coiiplc in the ifland determine to marry, they 
' mu ft crofs the fea to Lipari to receive the nuptial be¬ 
nediction in the pariih of St jofeph, or pay a fum for 
a licenfc to empower the curate of Pannaria to perform 
the ceremony. All the other adjoining illaiids arc fub- 
jeA to the fame regulation. 

The inhabitants of Pannaria live by fifhing, and by 
taking fmall quantities of game on this and the little 
contiguous iflands. They bring up and tame tbofe 
birds known by the name of guDs, which are feen in 
tempeftuous weather flying near the fuvface of the fea, 
They arc here called corracio. The body of the bird 
and the tips of its wings are white ; but the head, the 
tail, and the reft of the wings, arc gray: they are of 
the fize of Indian hens ; their wings are prodigioufly 
large: they have their nefts on the fteep inacccff.Ue 
cliffs of the feveral iflands. Wlien the iflauders bring 
thefc birds up tame, they feed them with hfli, which, 
though of fuch lize that you would think it impullihle 
for their ftomachs to receive tiiem, they eagerly ftretch 
their necks and fwalluw rapacioufly. Thefe birds are 
thus brought up to be as tame as pullets or pigeons; 
and fuch an attachment do they often acquire to the 
places in which they arc reared, that forae of them 
have been known to return to thefe iflands after being 
conveyed to Mcllazzo and Mcllina. 

On the fummit of a hill in this ifland, which pro- 
jcCfs over the fea, the inhabitants pretend to fliow a 
cafflc and an infeription. But their caftle is only an 
elevated peak of the rock, which nature feems to liave 
prepared as a retreat fur birds. It confifts of piizzo- 
luna ; and has been aflually formed by the aCiiuii of 
winds and rains, for a long courfc of time, into a fan- 
taftic figure, which may appear, when carekTsly viewed 
from a diftance by an undiilinguifliing eye, the remains 
of feme ancient ftruCturc. The good people of the 
ifland, not being able to judge of it otherwife than 
from appearance, are perfuaded, that it can he nothing 
but a caftle, which mull have been reared for the de¬ 
fence of the ifland agnnft the 'I'urks and the corfairs 
of Barhaiy. Thefc they confider as the moll dread¬ 
ful fcourge with which mankind can poflibly be afflicl- 
ed, and fear them much more than the eruptions of 
lire volcano. When they feel their ifland fluken, they 
embark with all their wealth, which a tingle Hoop eafi- 
ly contains ; and on board they are fafe. from both the 
ftiaking of the earth and the eruptions of the lava, but 
not from an huftile fleet. 

In this ifland there appear various remains of ancient 
buildings, hut very ruinous and very fcanty. In plough¬ 
ing the fields, many remains of fepulchres, in difl'ercnt 
inodes of conftruAion, are found; fume of rough Hunts, 
tiles, or bricks; others confilting each of a Angle ftonc. 
Vafes of vaiious forts and fizes are alfo fiiid to have 
been found in the fame fields, utcnfils of different kinds, 
money, chains, and medals of lead. But none of thefe 
T-elicks of antiquity have been preferved: the good 
people who found them were ignorant of their value, 
and therefore neglefled them as trifles. In places along 
the (liore of the ifland, where the fea appears to have 
cncroachtd, there arc feme hewn Hones to Le feen ; 
tlicy feem to be lemains of walls, which inuft have hccn 
v.-ry (Irong ami of elegant architeclure. In oir.er 
places farther dift.ujt from the Ihore, there likcwife .ip- 
pear fragments of walls funk in the greunJ, and nppa- 
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rcntly overwhelmed with mud, which the winds and Panrtl* 
rains have brought down from the mountain above. li 
Thefe remains fliow, that Pannaria, either under the ^ 
Greeks, or in that period when all the elements were 
taxed for the gratification of Roman luxury, mull have 
been adorned with fuperb buildings, as well as the ad¬ 
jacent iflands of Lipari, Slromhuli, and Baliluzzo. 

PANNELS 0/ a Saoolc, are two'cufliions or bol- 
fters, filled with cows, deer, or horfes hair, and placed 
under the faddle, on each fide, to prevent the bows and 
bands from galling the horfe. 

PANNICULUS cARHOsus, in comparative ana¬ 
tomy, a robiift flelhy tunic, fituated in bcafts between 
the Ikin and the fat; by means of which they can move 
their ikin in whole or in part. It is altogether wanting 
in mankind. 

PANNONIA (Pliny, Strabo, Dio), an extenfive 
country of Europe, having the Danube on the north, 
Dalmatia on the foiith, Nuricuiii on the well, and 
Moefia on the cad. It is dw’ided into Supirkr and In¬ 
ferior (Ptolemy, Dio). Tlie common boundary be¬ 
tween both were the river Araho and Mount Cetius, 
having the Superior to the well, and the Inferior on 
the call fide. This divillon is thought to be no older 
than the times of the Aiitoniiies. Pannonicut the ejn- 
thet (Martial). 

PANOMPHTEUS, in antiquity, a delignatiou giv- 
cn to Jupiter, heeaufc he was faUl to he the original 
author of all forts of divination, having the books of 
fate, and out of them revealing cither more or lefs, as 
he plcafed, to inferior demons. 

PANOPOLIS. See Achmim. 

PANORMUS (Polybius, Paufanias), a town of 
Achaia, in Pcioponnefus, near the promontory Rinum. 

—Another (Ptolemy, Pliny), a town on the north 
fide of Crete.—A third (Ptolemy), in Macedonia, ou 
the ^gean fea, near Mount Athos.—A fourth, of Sa¬ 
mos (Livy.)—-A fifth, of Sicily ; an ancient city, built 
by the Phoenicians (Thucydides) ; a principal town of 
the Carthaginians (Polybius) ; iituatrd hetwcui Lily- 
bxus and Pelorus (Mela) ; a Roman colony. Now 
Palermo^ capital of the ifland, on the north iide. E. 

Long. 13. N. Lat. 38. 30.—A fixth Paiiormus of the 
Thracian Cherfonefus, placed by Pliny or. the well fide 
of the peiiinfula, and mcntiuucd by no other writer. 

Fanokmus (Ptolemy), aportof Attica; its name 
denoting it to be capacious.—Anollier, of Epirus 
(Strabo, Ptolemy); a large harbour in the heart of t!ic 
Montes Cerauni, below the citadel Chinucia.—A ihml 
of Ionia (Strabo) ; near Ephefus, with the temple of 
the Epheiian Diana. 

PANORPA, the Scorpios fly, in zoology, age- 
mis of iufcdls belonging to the order of ncuroptera. ccctixi. 
The rollrum is horny and cylindrical ; there are two 
pappi, and three llemmata; the feelers are longer 
tiian'the thorax. The body of this infecl is of a black 
brown colour, yellow on the lides, with a ftw fpots of 
tilt fame on the top. Its tail, foimcd by the ihice 
h-ft fegments of the abdomen, is of a maroon colour 
of tl.ofe thive fegments, tlic laft is larger, almoil round, 

■liul teriiiinatcr in two hooks, vvlsieh conftitutes a tail 
like that of tlie fcorpion. The wings us long .as the 
body, ate dlaph.ti.nus, tetieul.itcd, with fibres and ftiipcs 
of 'I 'lr., of :i brown eoh-nr. Sometimes wc meet with 
(i.-Tvient ’.A'ivties of this inficl, ccinifting in the colour 
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I’&ntaUru of the wi’tif's. Scrne, Inllcacl of fevjral ftripes of fpots 
upon tlicii winf;?, have only a Ctigle black ftripe, tranf* 
l’.mc-lo verfe ar.«i i.Tcjiiibr, lltuated on the middle of the wing, 
the exfreflii'y vvhtrcof is alfo black: others have their 
wings cntirciy viliite, excepting the extremity, which 
is blftek. ’I'he kind of forceps that is feen at the hin¬ 
der part of this jiifcef is iifcd by the males to lay hold 
01 the f 'T.ahs in tht ir amorous embraces: the threat¬ 
ening tail cf the male does no mifehief. This infetl is 
found in meadows, by the fide of ditches. There are 
four fpccicJ, diHinguilhed by the colour and lhape of 
their wings. 

I’ANTAl.ARl A, an ifland in the Mediterranean 
fca, between .Sicily apd the main land of Africa, about 
17 miles in cirtur. ference. It is near the coaft of Tu¬ 
nis, and abounds in cotton, fruits, and wine; but the 
inhahitaiits are obliged to bring all their corn to Sicily, 
as it belo.i rs to the king of the two Sicilies. E. Long. 
12. 2 If. N. Lat. 36. 55. 

PANTsENlIS, a Stoic philofopher, born in Sicily 
(though foine have erroiieoufly fuijpofed him to beaHe¬ 
brew ) aboct the beginning of the reign of Cornmodiis. 
He pieliiled over the celebrated fcbool of Alexandria, 
where, from the time of St Mark, the founder of that 
chtirch, they had always a divine that was eminent for 
his learning .and piety, to explain the Holy Scriptures, 
and to inilruft tlicni in human learning. This employ¬ 
ment he was obliged to leave { for w'hen the Indians 
required of Demetrius bilhop of Alexandria to fend 
them one to inllriu^l them in Cbriitianity, he fent 
Pant®miR, who undertook the million with joy, and 
behaved himfelf very properly in it. We are told, that 
the Indians had been tinflured w'ith Chrihianity by 
St Bartholomew the apollle; and that Pantxnus met 
ivith the Hebrew original of St Mattljew'’s gofpel, 
which the apoiUe had left there. St Jerome fays that 
Paiitacnus brought it with him ; and that it was, in 
his time, preferved in the library of Alexandria. But 
we fufpetl St Jerome to be miftaken in this refped. 
W^licn Pantxnus returned to Alexandria, he reaflunicd 
the government of the fehool of that city, which, it is 
probable, he had, during his abfeiice, committed to 
the care of St Clement, a prelbytcr of Alexandria. 
JIc explained the Scriptures publicly, under the reign 
of Severus Antoninus Caraealla ; and was, in St Je¬ 
rome’s opinion, more fcrvieeabic to the church by hia 
dil'cc lifts than by his writings. He publifhed fomc 
commentaries upon the Bible, which are loll. “ That 
the prophets often exprefs ihemfelves in indifferent 
terms, and that they make ufe of the prefent time in- 
llead of the pad and future," is a rule of Pantamiis, 
which has been followed by all fiicceeding iiiterpreterp. 
'I'lieodoriis hai related this rule; but he fpeaks of it 
us if Pantaeniis had rather faid than written it. 

We may have fome noiion of Pantaenus’s manner of 
explaining the Scriptures by the like performances of 
St Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and others who 
were brought up in that fcliuol. 

PANTALOON, a fort of garment confiding of 
breeches and dockings all of one piece ; faid to have 
been lirft introduced by the Venetians. 

Pantaloon, on the theatre, is a buffoon or malic* 
cd perfon, who performs high and grotcfque dances, 
Biid Ihows violent and extravagant podurcR and airs. 
The w'ord is likewifc ufed for the habit m drefs thefe 
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bufToons ufually wear ; which is made precifely fo the 
form of their body, and all of a piece from head to 
foot. 

And hence thofe who wear a habit of this kind, for 
conveniency, under their other clothes, are called p«B* 
taloons of Venice. 

PANTARBE, in natural hiftory, a name given to 
an imaginary {lone, the effcdls of which upon gold 
were fiinilar to thofe of the loadflune upon iron. The 
ancients, as well as fume modern writers, feem to have 
had an opinion that tliere was fuch a done; and the 
amphitane of Pliny is deferibed as ponilfiiig this rc- 
maikable quality ; but neither they nor we have ever 
found renfuu, from any experiment well afceitaiued, to 
believe that tht re ever was fuch a Hone. 

PANTHEA, in antiquity, were Angle ftatues, 
coinpofed of the figures, or fymbols, of feveral dif¬ 
ferent divinities together. Father Joubert, who calls 
them panther, and who has remarked them fumetimes 
on medals, fays their heads are moft commanly adorn¬ 
ed with the fymbols or attributes belonging to feveral 
gods. An inftanceof this appears in a medal of An- 
turiimis Pius; which reprefents Serapis by the bufhel 
it bears; the Sun by the crown of rays; Jupiter Am¬ 
mon by the ram’s horns; Pluto by the large beard ; 
and AifcuUpius by the ferpent twilled in his hand. 
M. Baudelot, in a dillertation on the Lares, obferves, 
that the pauthea had their origin from the fupcrftition 
of thofe, who, taking feveral gods for the protedlors 
of their hoiifes, united them all in the fame llatue, 
by adorning it with the fcvcr:d fymbols proper to each 
of thefe deities. 

PANTHEISM, a philofopliical fpeciesof idolatry 
leading to atheifin, in which the univerfe was confidered 
as the fiiprcmc God. Who was the inventor of this 
abfurd fylleih, is, perhaps, not known ; hut it was of 
early origin, and differently modified by different phi- 
lofoplicrs. Some held the univerfe to be one iminenfe 
animal, of which the incorporeal foul was properly 
their God, and the heavens .iiid earth the body of that 
God ; whilll others held but one fubllance, partly 
adlive and partly paflivc ; and therefore looked upon 
the vifible univerfe as the only Numen. The earlieil 
Grecian Panthcill of whom we read was Orpheus, 
who called the world the body of God, and its feveral 
parts his members, making the whole univerfe one di¬ 
vine animal. According to Cndworth, Orpheus and 
his followers believed in the immaterial foul of the 
world ; therein agreeing with Arillotle, who certainly 
held that God and matter are coeternal; and that 
there is fome fuch union between them as fiiblills be¬ 
tween the fouls and bodies of men. See Metaphy¬ 
sics, N® 264. 

In tlie ancient Orphic theology, we are taught, 
that “ this univerfe, and all things belonging to it, 
were made within God ; that all thing.s are contained 
together in the womb of God ; that God is the head 
and middle cf all things; that he i» the bifis of the 
earth and heaven j that he is the dfthofthrfea, thca/'r 
W'e breathe, the force of the untanieabh fire / that he 
is the fun, moon, and Jlars ; that there is one divine bo¬ 
dy; for, 

n»f\» ytcf ir T« St rm/uiclt tcurtu 

“ all thefe things lie in the great body of God.’’—But 
further, to prove that the moft ancient Greek philo- 
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PantlicShi, folved rcfolvcJ all thinga Into God, and made God 
Pantheon. «//, wc (hall cite a moft rcniarknbk paffagc from Plu¬ 
tarch’s DtfeA of Oracles. “ Whereas there are two 
caiifcs of all generations, tlte divine and the human, 
the tnoft ancient theologers and poets attended only 
to the more excellent of thefe two ; refolving all things 
into God, and pronouncing this of them univerfally ; 

Zevi Zcv; /titreo, S' l» rx/In srcAerlao. 

* that God is both the beginning and middle, and that 
all things are out of God; infomuch, that they had 
no regard at all to the other natural and neceflary catifes 
of things t but on the contrary, their juniors, who were 
called Haturaliflt, deviating from, this moft excellent and 
divine principle, placed in all loditt, their palltous, col- 
lifions, mutations, and commixtures.” 

That by the moft ancient theologers here mentioned, 
Plutarch meant Orpheus and his immediate followers, 
is plain from the Orphic verfe by which Ive proves their 
antiquity. By their juniors, whom he calls naturaiyiti 
he could mean no other than the firft Grecian philo- 
fophers, Anaximander, Anaximenet, and Hippo, who 
were followed by the atheiftical atomifts Leucippus, De¬ 
mocritus, Protagoras, and Epieurus. But with refpedl 
to the univerfc being God, and all things divine and 
human being modifications of mere matter, the Stoics 
undoubtedly agreed tvith Anaximander and his follow¬ 
ers ; for the fchool of Zeno held but one fubftaiice.—- 
See MsTArHYsics, N** adj. This impious dodlrine, 
tliat all things arc God, and that there is but one 
fubftance, was revived in modern times by Spinoza, 
an apoftate Jew. As we fliall give a life of him and a 
view of his principles, we muft refer the reader for a 
fuller account of Pantheifm to Spinoza. See alfo Pan. 

PANTHEON, a beautiful edifice at Rome, an¬ 
ciently a temple, dedicated to all tfae.gi^s ; but now 
converted into a church, and dedicatedTo the Virgin 
and all the martyrs. 

This edifice is generally thought to have been built 
by Agrippa fon-in-law to Auguftus, becaufe it has the 
following infeription on the frieze of the portico ; 

M. AGRIPPA L. F. COS. TERTIUM FECIT. 

Seveiul antiquarians and artifts, however, have fiip- 
pofed that the pantheon exifted in the times of the 
commonwealth; and that it was only embelliibed by 
Agrippa, who added the portico. Be this as it will, 
however, the pantheon, when perfefted hy Agrippa, 
was an exceedingly magnificent building ; the form of 
whofc body i.s round or cylindrical, and its roof or 
dome is fpheiical: it is 144 feet diameter within ; and 
the height of it, from the jiavement to the grand aper¬ 
ture oil its top, through which it receives the light, is 
juft as much. It is of the Corinthian order. The inner 
circumference is divided into feven grand niches, 
wrought in the thicknefs of the wall: fix of which arc 
fiat at the top; but the feventh, oppofite to the entrance, 
is arched. Before each niche are two culnmus of an¬ 
tique yellow marble fluted, and of one entire block, 
making in all 14, the fineft in Rome. The whole wall 
of the temple, as high as the grand cornice tnclufive, is 
cafed with divers forts of precious marble in compart¬ 
ments. The frieze is entirely of porphyry. Above the 
grand cornice arifes an attic, in witich are wrought, at 
equal diftances, 14 oblong fquare niches: between each 
niche were four marble pilallers, and betvvcch the pilaf- 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 
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tern marble tables of various kinds. This attic had a Panthrmi. 
complete entablature; but the cornice projefted lefs' 
than that of the grand order below. Immediately from 
the cornice fprings the fphcrical roof, divided by bands, 
which crofs each other like the meridians and parallels 
of an artificial terreftrial globe. The 1 paces between the 
bands decreafe in fize as they approach the top of the 
roof i to which, Imwcvcr, they do not reach, there be¬ 
ing a confidcrahle plain fpace between them and the 
great opening. That fo bold a roof might he as light 
as pofiible, the arcbitcA formed tlic fubiUuce of the 
fpaees between the bands of nothing but lime .-tnd pu¬ 
mice ftoncB. The walls below were decorated with 
lead and brafs, and works of caivcd filver over them ; 
and the roof was covered on the outfide with plates of 
gilded bronze. There was an afeent from the fpringing 
of the roof to the very fummit by a flight of I'cveii 
Hairs. And if certain authors may be credited, thefe 
fiatrs were ornamented with pedeftrian ftatues ranged 
as an amphitheatre. This notion was founded on a paf- 
fage of Pliny, who fays, “ That Diogenes the fculptor 
decorated the pantheon of Agripjia with elegant fta¬ 
tues; yet that it was difficult to judge of their merit, 
upon account of their elevated fituation.” I'lte portico 
is compofed of 16 columns of granite, four feet in dia¬ 
meter, eight of which ftand in front, with mi equal 
interculumniation all along, contrary to the rule of 
Vitritvins, who is for having the fpace anfweriiig to 
the door of a temple, wider than the rtft. Of thefe 
Columns is a pediment, whofc tympanum, or flat; was 
ornamented with bas-reliefs in bral's j the crofs beams 
which formed the ceiling of the portico were covered 
with the fame metal, and fo were the doors. The uf- 
cent up to the portico was by eight or nine fteps. 

Such was the pantheon, the riclinefs of which in¬ 
duced Pliny to rank it among the wonders of the 
world. 

The eruption of Vefuvius, in the reign of Tiberius, 
damaged the pantheon very confiderably; it was re¬ 
paired by Domitian ; which occafioned feme writers to 
mention that prince as the founder of the building.-— 

The emperor Adrian alfo did fomething to it. But it 
a]q>ear3, that the pantheon is more indebted to Septi- 
mius Severus, than to any one llnce its eredlion. The 
moft, perhaps, that any of his predeceffors had dune, 
was the adding fome ornament to it: Septimius be¬ 
llowed elTential reparations upon it. The following 
infeription appears upon the architrave : 

IMP. CAES. SEPTIMIVS. SEVERVS. 

PIVS. PIRTINAJC. 

ARABICVS. PARTMICVS. POHTIF. 

MAX. TRIB. POT. 

XI. COS. III. P. P. £T. IMP. CAES. 

MARCVS. 

AVRELIVS. ANTONINVS. PIVS. 

1 ELIX. AYG. TRIB. 

FOT. Y. COS. PROCOS. PANTHEYM. 

VETVSTATB. 

OBRVPTYM. CVM. OMNI. CVtTY. 

RESTITVERYNT. 

It is really a matter of aftonilhment, that a ftnic- 
ture, which, granting it to liave been built by Agrip. 
pa, was not more than too years old, Ihould have 
fallen into decay through age. This fingle confidera- 
tion ftems fuificient to confirm the opinion of thofe 
4 T who 
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Pantheon, who believe it to have flood iu the time of the com* 
' monwealth. 

The temple fubfifled in all its grandeur till the in- 
cnrfion of Alaric in the time of Honorius. Zoiimua 
relates, that the Romans having engaged to furnifh 
this barbarian prince with 3000 pounds weight of gold 
and 5000 pounds weight of lllver, upon condition that 
he fhould depart from their walls; and it proving im> 
poilible to raife thofe fums cither out of the public 
treafury or private purfts, they were obliged to llrip 
the temples of their llatucs and ornaments of gold and 
iilver. It is probable that the pantheonfupplied a good 
part, as that of Jupiter Capitolinus was the only one 
in Rome that could vie with it for riches. 

Alaric carried oft' nothing from the Romans befides 
their precious metals. Thirty-nine years after this, 
Geiiferic ting of the Vandals took away part of their 
marbles ; and whether from a greedinefs of plunder, 
or from a relifh of the produ^lions of art, loaded 
one of his iliips with llatucs. It cannot be queftion* 
cd, but that on this occaliun the pantheon was forced 
to part with more pf its ornaments, and that the in- 
cilimable works of Diogenes became the prey of this 
barbarian. 

Before thefc unwelcome vifits of the Goths and Van¬ 
dals, the Chriftian emperors had ifTiicd edifts for demo- 
lifhing the Pagan temples. But the Romans, what¬ 
ever were their motives, fpared the pautbcoii, which is 
known to have fuflered no damage from the zeal of the 
pontiffs, or the indignation of the faints, before the firft 
liege of Rome by Alaric. It remained fo rich till 
about the year 655, as to excite the avarice of ConAan- 
tine II. who came from'Conftantinople to pillage the 
pantheon, and executed his purpofe fo far as to llrip it 
Loth of its infide and outfide brazen coverings, which 
he tranfported to Syracufe, where they foon after fell 
into the hands of the Saracens. 

About fifty years before this. Pope Boniface IV. 
had obtained the pantheon of the emperor Phocas, to 
make a church ofdt. The artills of thefe days were 
totally ignorant of the excellence of the Greek and 
RoiTuiii architcdlure, and fpoiled every thing they 
laid their hands upon. To this period certain altera¬ 
tions arc to be referred, of which we lhall fpcak by 
and by. 

After the devallations of the barbarians, Rome was 
contracted within a narrow compafs: the feven hills 
were abandoned ; and the Campus Martius, being an 
even plain, and near the Tyber, became the ground- 
plat of the whole city. The pantheon happening to 
Hand at the entrance uf the Campus Martius, was pre- 
fcntly furrounded with houfes, which fpoiled the fine 
profpeft of it } and it was yet more deplorably difgra- 
ced by forac of them wli rh llood clofe to its walls. 
l*cdlars fliades were built even within its portico, and 
the intcrcolumniations were bricked up, to the irrepa¬ 
rable damage of the matchlefs pillars, of which fomc 
loll part of their capitals, fome of their bafes, and 
others were chifleled out fix or feven inches deep, 
and as many feet high, to let in polls. Which excava¬ 
tions are to this day half filled up with brick and mor¬ 
tar ; a fad monument of the licentioufnefs of the 
vulgar, and of the ftupid avarice of thofe who fold 
them the privilege to ruin the noblcll piece jf art in 
the world ! 

This diforder continued till the pontificate of Eu¬ 


gene IV. whofe zeal for the decency of a confecra- Paotheon. 
ted place, prevailed upon him to have all the houfes' 
cleared away that encumbered the pantheon, and fo 
the ntiferable barracks in the portico were knocked 
down. 

From the time Conllantius carried olT the brafs pla¬ 
ting of the external roof, that part was expofed to tlie 
injuries of the weather, or at bell was bnt llightly 
tiled in,'till Benedidl II. covered it with lead, which 
Nicholas V. renewed in a better llyle. 

It does not appear that from this time to Urban 
VIII. any pope did any thing remarkable to the pan¬ 
theon. 

Raphael Urban, who had no equal as a painter, and 
who as an architeft had no fuperior, left aconlidcrable 
fum by his will for the reparation of the pantheon, 
where his tomb is placed. Perino de la Vagua, Juco- 
mo Udino, Hannibal Carracci, Flamingo Vacca, and 
the celebrated Arebangelo Corelli, did the fame. All 
the ornaments within, that have any claim to be called 
good, are uf the later timet ; the paintings merit 
cllc'cm ; and the llatucs, though not mafterpieccs, do 
honour to fciilpture, which alone is a proof that they 
are pollcrior to the 15th century. 

But, with all the rcfpcdl; due to a pontilF, who was 
otherwife a protedlor, and even a pradlifer of the arts, 
it were mucli to'be vvifhed that Urban VIII, had not 
known that the pantheon exilled. The inferiptious cut 
at the fide of the door inform ns, that he repaired it ; 
yet, at the fame tinie that he built up with one hand, 
he pulled down with the other. He caufed two bel- 
freys of a wretched taftc to be ertdled on the ancient 
front work, and he divefltd-lhe portico of all the re¬ 
mains of its ancient giltndeur, viz. the brazen cover¬ 
ture of the crofs beams, which amounted to fuch a 
prodigious quantity, that not only the vail baldaquin 
or canopy of the confelfional in St Peter’s was call out 
of it, but likewife a great number of cannon for the 
caltic of St Angelo. This pope, who was of the fa¬ 
mily of Barbarini, prefented alfo as much of this me¬ 
tal to his nephew, as was fulficient for the decoration 
of his new palace ; on which occafion this remarkable 
pafquitiadc was lluck up : 

non fccerunt Barhari fteere Bariarini ,, 

If ever gingle added force to wit, it was certainly in 
this inltance. 

It is furprifing, that whilA all thefc operations were 
carrying on in' the portico, he never once thought of 
repairing the damages which time had wrought in it! 

Of the 16 pillars which fupported this magnificent pile, 
there were no more than 13 left ; the th.rtc next the 
temple of Minerva had difappeared ; with thefe the 
entablature and an angle of the front had tumbled 
down. There were not wanting in Rome fragments 
enough of antique columns that might have been put 
together, and fet up, to have prevented the downfal 
of a pile which deferred to (land as long at the world 
endured. 

Alexander VII. did what Urban VIIT. had neglec¬ 
ted to do. At the fame time that Bernini was con- 
flruCing the colonnade of St Peter, this pontiff order¬ 
ed fcarch to be itiade for pillars to match thofe of the 
portico of the pantheon ; and Ibme were found nut far 
from the French church of St Lewis of the very fame 
model. They were granite of the illc of llva, and 

thofe 
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pantheon *thofi: of tlic portico were Egyptian granite; the colour fpiration* and expirations, which liappent when we P 
liowever, was the fame, fo that the cfFcift was equal, run or perform any violent motion. 

I antin];. ^ pope’s zeal did not Hop here; he canfed all the PANTOMINE, Htttltfctfttf, among the ancients, 

old houfes before the portico to be pulled down, and a perfon who could imitate all kind of a£tiona and ^ ‘ 
the foil and rubbilh to be cleared away which covered charafters by figns and geilures, without fpeaking. 
the fteps, and even the bafes of fome of the pillars. The pantomimes made a part in the theatrical en- 
He began covering the roof with marble, and raifed a tertainmente of the ancients} their chief employment 
lantern over the aperture, to keep out rain ; but death was to exprefs, in gellures and aftion, whatever the 
took him off before his projefl was completed. Cle- chorus fung, changing their countenance and bchavi- 
ment IX. his fucceflbr, enclofed the portico within iron our as the fubjeft of the fong varied. They were very 
rails. Several later popes have added to its decorations, ancient in Greece, being derived from the heroic times, 
which were 'all in the tafte of the times they were according to fome s but however this may be, they 
done in ; and the body of the edifice and its architec- were certainly known^ in Plato’s time. In Ronie, 
ture gained nothing from them. The main objeft of it was fo late as the time of Auguiius before they 
their bolinefies liberality was the embellilhment of the made their appearance. As to their drefs, it was 
grand altar. One gave purple curtains, another be- various, being always fuited as near as poillble to that 
flowed filver tabernacles; others again vafes, and fuperb of the perfon they were to imitate. The crocota was 
drefies fuited to the folemn ceremonies of religion, much ufed among the Roman pantomimes, in which 
All thefe might be called rich; but they had in no and other females dreffes they perfonated women, 
fenfe a tendency to retrieve the ancient majefty or ori- We have this account of them in Gibbon’s lullory; 
ginal fplendour of the temple. The true gufto of the or- ** The pantomimes (a), w'ho maintained their reputa- 
naments was a little imitated at the revival of the arts, tion from the age of Auguftus to the lixth century. 
Good ftatues took place of the ficeletons and fquat exprefled, without the ufe of words, the various fables 
figures that ridiculoufly difgraced the altars for the of the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and the perfeftioii 
fpace of eight centuries. The paintings of Perugino, of their art, which fometimes difarmed the gravity of 
Cozza, and Greili, covered the dull molaics w'ith the philofophcr, always excited the applaufe and won- 
which the Greeks of Confiantinople had loaded the der of the people. The vaft and magnificent theatres 
walls of moft of the churches in Rome. The porphy- of Rome were filled by 3000 female dancers, and 
ry and the green and yellow antique found among the by 3000 fingers with the mafters of the refpeftive 
old ruins were employed to much advantage. choruflfes. Such was the pupuLar favour which they 

There was befidcs at Rome another pantheon, dc- enjoyed, that in a time of fcarcity, when all ftrangers 

dicated to Minerva as the goddefs of Medicine. It were baiiilhed from the city, the merit «)f eontribuiing 
was in the form of a decagon, and the diflance from to the public pleafurcs exempted them fiom a law 
one angle to another meafured about 22 feet and a whieh was ftriftly executed againft the profclfors of 
half. Between the angles there were nine round cha- the liberal arts (a).” 

pels, each of which was defigned for a deity ; and over Pantomimes arc filll very common in England; they 

the gate there was a ftatue of Minerva. The pan- differ indeed in fome refpefts from thofc of antiquity ; 

thcon of Athens was in many refpe£la little inferior but they retain the name, and like thefe they confilt in 

to the Roman one built by Agrippa. The Greek in the reprefentationa of things merely by gcfturcs. 
Chriftians alfo converted it into a church, dedicated it PANIJCO, a town and province of North America* 
to the Virgin, underthe name of Pantgta ; and the in New Spain, lying to the north of Mexico, with a 
Turks changed it into a mofquc. The pantheon ef bifitop’s fee. There are veins of gold, and fall works, 

Nifraes was a temple in that city, wherein were la which are the principal, revenue of the inhabitants_ 

niches or ftatues, fuppofed to have been deftined for It is feated near the mouth of a river of the fame name, 
the 12 great gods. In the Efcurial is a moft magnifi- at a fmalldiftance from the gulf of Mexico. W. Lung, 
cent chapel called pantheon, 35 feet in diameter, and 3S 100. 5. N. Lat. 24. o. 

feet high from the pavement, which is coinpofed of PANZACCHIA (Maria Helena). This paintrefa 
marble and jafper inlaid. The whole infide of the was burn at Bologna in i 6 fi 3 , of a noble family, and 

chapel is of black marble, except theluthcrn, and fome appeared to have an extraordinary genius fur painting, 

ornaments of jafper and red marble. In this chapel She learned defign under the dirctlinn of Emilio Ta- 
zre depolited the bodies of the kings and queens; ruffi, and in a fltort fpace of time made an attoniihing 
there are only places for 26, and eight of them are al- proficiency fo that in the compnfs of a few years llie 
ready filled. acquired great readinefs in compofitiun, correftnefs of 

PANTHER, in zoology. See Felis. outline, and a lively tint of colouring. 

PANTING, confifts in a rapid fuccelfion of in- She alfo excelled in painting landfcapes; and by 

4t 2 the 


(a) “ Sec the dialogue of Lucian, entitled, DeSaltatione, Tom. II. p. 265—317. edit. Reitz. The panto¬ 
mimes obtained the honourable name of ; and it was required that they fliould be converfant with 

almoft every art and fcience. Burette (in the Memoirts de VAcademe des Infcriptions, Tom. I. p. 127, &c.) has 
given a Ihort hiftory of the art of pantomimes, 

( b} “ Ammianus, 1 . xiv. c. 6. He complains with decent indignation, that the ftreets of Rome w'ere filled 
with crowds of females who might have given children to the ftatc, but whofc only occupation was to curl 
and drefs their hair; mijaSari •eolubiltbui gprii, dum exprmunt knumeraJimulaera, quajfnxere fabuU theatralttd* 
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the beauty of her fituationa aiui diftances alluind and 
cnlcrtained the eye of every judicious beholder. Tlte 
h^urcs which Hie inferted had abundance of grace; 
' tlie dcfigned them with becoming 8ttitude<> and gave 
them a lively and natural expreflion. Her meric was 
iiiconteilubly acknowledged, and her wu;’ks were ex¬ 
ceedingly prixed and coveted. 

PAO-ting-foo, in China, where the viceroy re- 
lides, i« the moft confiderablc city in the province next 
to Pekin. It has 30 others under its jurifdiftion, 
thtve of the fecund and 17 of the third ulafs. The 
country around it is pleafsnt, and inferior in fertility 
to no part of China. It is necefl'ary to pafs this city 
in going from Pekin to the province of Cban-li. 

PAOLO (Marco). See Paulo. 

PAPA, a fuiall but ilroiig town of Lower Hun¬ 
gary, in the county of Vcfprin. It was taken from 
the Turks in 1683, after railing the fiege of Vienna, 
and is fubjcA to the houfe of Aullria. It is fcated on 
a mountain, near the river Marchaez, in £. Long. 
18. 10. N. I.at. 47. 20. 

PAP-castle, in England, in Bridekirk parilh, 
Cumberland, ftood two miles from Cockermoutb, on 
the other fide of the Darwent, whofe Roman antiquity 
is proved by fevcral monuments; and a large green 
flone velTel found here, with little images upon it, is 
fuppofed to have been formerly a Danifh font for 
dipping of infants ; and has been (jpee ufed at Bride¬ 
kirk in the neighbourhood for their fprinkling. 

The name of Pap-cajlle feems to be contraided from 
Pipard its owner: it is faid to have been demolilhed, and 
the materials employed to build Cockermoutb calllc. 

Mr Routh, ill a letter to Mr Gale, thus deferibes 
the ruins difeovered at Pap-caftle, Jau. i6. 1741-2. 

** I made paiticular inquiry of the man in w'hofe 
grounds they were difeovered, and of fume of the 
neighbours prcfcnt at the difeovery. 7 ’he clofe in 
which they lay is a little to the foiith of the fort, on 
the declivity of the hill to the river, and bounded on 
the Weft by a narrow lane, probably the via militaru 
continued ; and is uftially fhown to ilrangcrs as the moil 
remarkable here for finding-Roman coins. They are 
the largcll rviins ever known to bt difeovered in thefe 
parts: for they met with three walls bcfidcs the pave¬ 
ment } the fit ft lay call and weft, and was covered 
with earth near a foot high ; parallel to it at fcvcii 
yards, they found a fccond ; and between thefe two, 
about two yaids deep (the height of the walls, which 
were fix yards iiroad, and ftrongly cemented), they 
came to a pavement curioufly Uid with large flags, 
tlirce quarters of a yard fquare, and two or three 
inches thick, as I rneafuivd them: but imagining there 
mull be money under it, 'hey covered it up til) night, 
and then tore it all up. It was compofeu of flags of 
diffe • lit tliickiiefs: iindtr the thiinicr was a coarfe 
flmng cement, which canfed them to be broken in tak¬ 
ing np j but the thicker are pretty entire. Part of 
the wall ftood on the floor, and the edge was fecnrtd 
by a fine red cement two indies thick, fuppofed to 
be intendfd to keep the floor dry. They imagined 
themfelves at the corner of the building, the third wall 
ftaiidi >g at right angles with the firft, and the fecond 
parallel to the llony lane, on which was an old hedge. 
On the fl' or they found a ftonc trough, or lathcr bafe 
of a pillar, about a foot high, and the hollowed part 


fquare, aa j two inches deep. They Rkrwlfe found a Pap, 
fmall earthen patera, which I procured, of the fine red 
clay, beautifully froooth, with letters impreffed p” the 
bottom: but fo defaced us not to be intelltgil'le.—• 

Some years ago, the roan’s father who fou id tlicfe 
ruins dug up a conduit. The owner had no coins, nor 
knew of any. One of his neighbours flupwed me a 
large brafs one defaced.” 

Mr Routih, in another letter tj» Mr Gale, April 13, 

1743, deferibes a fibula, a coin of Trajan, ... lANO 
AVG.... P. M. Rev. the emperor feated on a pile 
of arms, m trophy before him, ,S. P. Q. R. OPTI.. 

. S. C. and two oaken pieces of the i^oining timber 
of a houfe which ^peared to have beeu burnt, in the 
gardens of jerom Tully, Efq; of CarLfle. The earth 
as far as they dug was avtificial, and antiquities are only 
found at a confiderablc depth. 

Dr Stukcley fays, the Roman caftrum lies 011 the 
top of the hill above the village, and he traced its whole 
circumference, a bit of the Roman wall by'the river 
fide going to Wigtpn, and there the ditch is plainly 
vifible, though half filled up with the rubbilh of the 
wall. A fub^terraiicous vault, floored with large flabs 
of free (lone, was found in the pafture of the fouth- 
eaft angle. The name of Boroughs includes both clofes 
where it ftood; and they find ftones and Hates with 
iron pins in them, coins, &c. on the whole fpot be¬ 
low it, towards the water fide. It was a beautiful 
and-well chofen plan, on the fouth-weft fide of a hill, 
a noble river running under, and pretty good country 
about it. Coins of Claudius, Adrian, and a iilver 
Geta, tO'ST.rev. princeps ivventvtis. Hefuppofes 
its ancient name Derventlo, derived from the Darwent. 

PA PAVER, the Poppv : A ganus of tl»e mono- 

S iiia order, belonging to the polyandria clafs of 
ints; and in the natural method ranking under the 
fjth order, RhoraAt, The corolla is tctiapctalous; 
the calyx diphyllous; the capfule bilocular, opening 
at the potes below a perfifting ftigma. 

Species. I. The fomniferum, or fomniferous com¬ 
mon garden-poppy, rifes with an upright fmuuth ftalk, pkte 
dividing or branching a yard or more high ; garnifliedcccixsin. 
with large, deeply jogged, amplexicaule, imootli leaves] 
and terminated by large, fprcadiiig, dark purple, and 
other coloured flowers, in the varieties, having fmooth 
cups' and capfules. There arc a great many varieties, 
fome of them extremely beautiful. The white offici¬ 
nal poppy is one of the -varieties of this fort. It 
grows often to the height of five or fix feet, having 
large flowers, both fingleg and doubles, fucceeded by 
capfulcs or beads as large as oranges, each containing 
about SooQ feeds. 

We are told, tliat in the province of Bahar in the 
Eaft Indies, the poppy feeds are fovvn in the months 
of Oftober and November, at about eight inches di- getgh 
fiance, and well watered, till the plants are about balfO;»<ii«,.. 
a foot high, when a compoft of dung, nitrous earth, 
and allies, is ipread over the areas; and a little before 
the flowers appear, they are again watered profufely 
till the capfules are half grown, at which time the 
opium is colleded; for when fufiy ripe, they yield 
but little juice : two longitudinal incifions from below 
upwards, without penetrating the cavity, are made 
at funfet for three or four fuccelfivc evenings; in the 
morning the juice is feraped off with an iron fcoop, 
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P»p.ivcr. and worked in an iron pot in the fun’s heat till it is of 
a conlidence to be formed into thick cakes ef about 
four pounds weight; thefe arc covered over with the 
leaves of poppy, tobacco, or feme other vegetable, to 
prevent their ilicking together, and in this fituation 
they are dried. 

Tiic fomniferous quality of the white poppy is well 
known. This quality rtlidcs in the milky juice of the 
capfule containing the feeds, nor is it evaporated by 
drying the juice; hence the dried capfiiles are preferv- 
ed in the Ihops for making the fyrup. The infpifiated 
juice itfelf is a kind of opium } and for an account of 
its virtues fee the article Opium. The feeds alfo 
make a very agreeable cmulfion, but have no foporific 

SlS- in England, generally in neglcaed gar- 

foaji. dens, or uncultivated rich grounds, and flowers in July 
and Auguft. This fpecics is faid to have been named 
nvhitc poppy from the whitenefs of its feeds; a variety 
of it, however, is well known to produce black feeds ; 
the double-flowered white poppy is alfo another va¬ 
riety ; but for medicinal purpofes, any of thefe may 
be employed indiferiminately, as we are not able to 
difeover the lead difierence in their fenfible qualities 
or eiFeas. The feeds, according to fome authors, 
poiTefs a narcotic power $ but there is no foundation 
for this opinion : they confiit of a Ample farinaceous 
matter, united with a bland oil, and in many countries 
are eaten as food. As a medicine, they have been 
ufually given in the form of emulfion, in catarrhs, 
ilrangurics, &c. The heads or capfules of the poppy, 
which are direaed for ufe in the pharmaeoposias, like 
the flalks and leaves, have an unpleafant fmell, feme- 
what like that of opium, and an acrid bittcrilh taftc. 
Both the fmell and tafte refide in a milky juice, 
which more cfpecially abounds in the cortical pait of 
the capfules, and in its concrete date conllitutcs the 
officinal opium. Thefe capfules arc powerfully narco¬ 
tic or anodyne; boiled in water, they impart to the 
menftruum their narcotic juice, together with the 
other juices which they have in common with vege¬ 
table matters in general. The liquor, ftrongly prefled 
out, fufTcred to fettle, clarified with whites of eggs, 
and evaporated to a due confiftcncc, yields an extraS: 
which is about one-fifth or one-fixth of the weight of 
the heads. This poiTeiTes the virtues of opium, but 
requires to be given in double its dofe to anfwcr the 
fame intention, which it is faid to perform without 
occafioning a naufea and giddinefs, the ufual effefls 
of opium. This extras was firfi recommended by 


Mr Arnot and a fimilar one is now received in the Pipsvci 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. It is found \cry convenient *’apaw. 
to prepare the fyrnp from this extrafl, by dilTolving 
one drachm in two pounds and a half of Ample fyrup. 

The Jynipus papaverit alhh as direaed by both colleges, 
is a ufeful anodyne, and often fuccecds in procuring 
fleep, where opium fails; it is more cfpecially adapted 
to children. White poppy h«;ads arc alfo wfed exter¬ 
nally in fomentations, either alone, or more frequently 
added to the decoiflion pro fomento. 

*. The rhoeas, or wild globulai' headed poppy, rifei 
with an upright, hairy, multiflorous flalk, branching 
a foot and a half high ; garnilhed with long, pinnatilid, 
deeply cut, hairy leavesj the ftalk terminated by iiiaiiy 
red and other coloured flowers in the varieties, fuc- 
ceeded by globular fmooth capfules. 

This plant is common in com fields, and flowers in 
June and July. It may be diflinguiliied from p. da- lVu 9 .iviiif 
Hum, to which it bears a general refcniblance, by its 
urn-fliaped capfules, and by the hairs upon the pedun¬ 
cles Handing in a horizontal direflioii. The capfules 
of this fpccies, like thofe of fomniferum, contain a 
milky juice, of a narcotic quality, but the quantity is 
very inconfiderable, and has not been applied to any 
medical purpofe j but an extract prepared from them 
has been fuccefsfully employed as a feJative. The 
flowers have fome what of the fmell of opium, and a 
mucilaginous tafie, accompanied with a flight degree 
of bitternefs. A fyrup of thefe flowers is direflcd in 
the London Pharmacopoeia, which has been thougbt 
ufcfuI as an anodyne and pciSoral, and is therefore 
preferibed in coughs and catarrhal affedlions ; but it 
feems valued rather for the beauty of its colour than 
for its virtues as a medicine. 

3. The Cambricum, or Wclfli poppy, has a peren¬ 
nial root, pinnated cut leaves, fmooth, upright, multi¬ 
florous ftalks, a foot and a half high : garniflied with 
fmall pinnated leaves, and terminated by many large 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by fmooth capfules..—The 
flowers appear in June. 

4. The orientafis,- or oriental poppy, hath a large, 
thick, perennial root; long, pinnated, fawed leaves; 
upright, rough, uniflorous ftalks, terminated by one 
deep red flower, fucceeded by oval, fmooth, capfules. 

The flowers appearing in May. 

Propagation. All the kinds are hardy, and will 
profper anywhere. The two firft fpccies being snnual, 
are to be propagated only by feeds; but the tno lall 
by parting the roots as well as the feeds. 

PAP AW, or Papa trie. See Carica. 


PAPER. 


■pAPER is a word evidently derived from the Greek 
* papyrut, the name of that celebrated Egyp¬ 

tian plant which was fo much ufi d by the ancients in 
all kinds of svriting. It would be unncceffary parti- 
larly to deferibe the different expedients which men in 
every age and country have employed for giving {la¬ 
bility to their ideas, and for handing them down to 
their children. When the art of writing was once dif- 
covered, ftones, bricks, leaves of trees, the exterior and 


interior bark, plates of lead, wood, wax, and ivory, 
were employed. In the progrefs of fociuty, men !»ave 
invented the Egyptian paper, paper of cotton, paper 
mannfafiured from the bark of trees, and in our limes 
from old rags. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon, before the Dutch made 
theinfelves mafters of the i/land, wrote on the leaves of. 
the talipot. The manufeript of the bramins, fent to 
Oxford from Fort St George, is written on the leaves 

of. 
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of a palm of Malabar. Herman fpeafea of anotlier 
palm in the mountains of that country which produces 
leaves of feveral feet in breadth. Ray, in his Hiftory 
of Plants, Vol. II. Book xxxii. mentions fomc trees 
both in India and America, the leaves of which are 
proper for writing. From the iiiterioV fubftance of 
thcfc leaves they draw a whitifli membrane, large, and 
Tome what like the pellicle of an egg; but the paper 
made by art, even of the coarfeft materials, is much 
more convenient in ufc than any of thefe leaves. 

The Siamefe, for example, make two kinds of pa> 
per, the one black and the other white, from the bark 
of a tree which they call PUotkloi, Tbcfe are fabri¬ 
cated in the coarfell manner; but they can be ufed on 
both Tides with a bodkin of fullers earth. 

The nations beyond the Ganges make their paper of 
the bark of many trees. The other Afiatie nations 
within the Ganges, excepting tbofe toward tlte fuuth, 
make it of old rags of cotton cloth { but from their 
ignorance of the proper method, and the neceflary ma¬ 
chinery, their paper is coarfe. This, however, is by 
no means the cafe with that made in China and Japan, 
which deferves attention from the beauty, the regula¬ 
rity, the ftrength, and finenefs of its texture. In 
Europe they have difeovertd, or rather carried toper- 
feAion, the ingenious art of making paper with old 
rags, originally either from flax or hemp ; and lince 
this difeovery the paper produced from our manufac¬ 
tures is fufficient for evciy purpofe. And though 
thcfc materials have been hitherto abundant, feveral 
philofophers have attempted to fubftitute other vege¬ 
table fubftances in their place. In the 6th volume of 
the Tranfa&ions of the Society for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Arts, we have an account of paper made by 
Mr Greeves near Warrington from the bark of willow 
twigs; and it has been oblerved by a focicty of able 
ciit'-cs, that hop buds would probably anfwer this pur¬ 
pofe better. The rags in common nfe for paper¬ 
making are a texture of funpie and ftrong fibres fepa- 
raled hy a Icy from the bark of the plants. It would 
lie in vain to employ the whole body of the plant, as 
this fubftance forms a very improper ftufF for the ope- 
ratior.s of the paper mill. From thcfc principles we 
are direded in the choice of vegetable fubftances fit 
for the prefent purpofe. The greater or lefs degree 
of purity in the materials is not abfolutely neceflary } 
for flax itfelf, without any preparation, could be made 
into paper ; but it would be extremely coarfe, and the 
bark of nettles or mallows would not bear the expence 
of labour. Although cotton be ufed in the fabrication 
of paper in the Levant, and perhaps in China, we are 
Slot to conclude that the donm of plants in Europe, 
without the ftrength or fupplenefs of cotton, will an- 
fwer the fame purpofe. 

HisToay. 

The chief kinds of paper which meiit attention in 
this work are, i. The Egyptian paper ; 2. The paper 
made from cotton t 3. Paper from the interior bark 
of trees or liber; 4. Chinde paper ; 5. Japanefe pa¬ 
per; 6. Paper made from albeftos; and, 7. Paper made 
from linen rags. 

This is the faiiious paper ufed hy the ancients, 
which was made of a kind of reed called papyrut:, 


E R. Hiftory. 

growing in Egypt on the banks of the Nile. Ac- 
cording to Ifidorus, this paper was firft ufed at Mem¬ 
phis, and Lucan feems to be of the fame opinion, 

Nondum jlumlneas Memphlt connexere bihhs 

Noverat. Phaesau Lib. III. ver. 222. 

Whatever truth may be in this, it is certain, that of 
all the kinds of paper ufed by the ancients, the papyrus 
was the moft convenient, both from its flexibility and 
from the cafe of fabrication. It was a prefent fi‘om 
nature, and required neither care nor culture. 

It is not certain at what particular period the an¬ 
cients began to make paper of papyrus; but there arc 
feveral authorities which prove the ufe of it in Egypt 
long before the time of Alexander the Great. . 

^'ny, lib. xiii. cap. 11. gives a full defeription of 
the mdhod of making this paper in Egypt. They 
divide, fays he, with a kind of needle the ftem of the 
papyrus into thin plates or flender pellicles, each of 
them as large as the plant will admit. Thefe are the 
elements of which the (heets of paper are compofed. 

The pellicles in the centre are the beft ; and they di- 
minifh in value as they depart from it. As they were 
feparated from the reed, they were extended on a table, 
and laid acrofs each other at right angles. In this 
ftate they were moiftened by the water of the Nile, 
and while wet were put under a prefs, and afterwards 
expofed to the rays of the fun. “ It was fuppofed that 
the water of the Nile;}: had a gummy quality neceflary | . 

to glue thefe ftripes together. This, fays Mr Bruce, ^ ^’ 
we may be aflured is without foundation, no fuch qua¬ 
lity being found in the water of the Nile; on the 
contrary, I found it of all others the moft improper, 
till it had fettled and was abfolutely divefted of all the 
earth gathered in its turbid ftate. 1 made feveral 
pieces of this paper both in Abyilinia and Egypt; and 
it appears to me, that the fugar or fweetnefs with 
which the whole juice of this plant is impregnated, is 
the matter that caufes the adhefion of thefe ftripes to¬ 
gether ; and that the ufe of the water is no more than 
to diflblve this, and put it perfedUy and equally in 
fufion.” When there was not enough of fugar in the 
plant, or when the water did not fulficiently diflblve 
it, the pellicles W'ere united by a pafte made of the 
fineft wheat flour, mixed with, hot water and a little 
vinegar, and when dried the/ were flattened and 
fmoothed by the beating of a mallet. 

The fize of this paper varied much ; it feldom ex¬ 
ceeded two feet, but it was oftentimes fmaller. It 
had different names according to its fize and quality: 

The firft was called Imperial, which was of the fineft 
and largeft kind, and was ufed for writing letters by 
the great men amongft the Romans. The fecond fort 
was called by the Romans the Livian paper, from Li- 
via the wife of Augiiftus each leaf of this kind was 
12 inches. The third fort was called the Sacerdotal 
paper, and was 11 inches in fixe.. 

The paper ufed in the amphitheatiTS was of the di- 
menfions of nine inches. But what was eftecmed of 
greateft value in it, was its ftreUgtb, whitenefs, and po- 
lifli. The ink, however, funk kfs in paper highly 
poliihed ; and therefore the charadlers were more liable 
to be effaced. When it was not carefully foaked in 
the firft preparation, the paper brought a lefs price ; 
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becaufe letters were with difficulty formed upon it, 
and it fcnt forth a difagreeablc fracll. To remedy this 
defe^, the paper went though a iiew courfe of llzing 
and hammering; and the fize ufed on that occafion 
was made of light bread ftceped iu boiling water, and 
pafTcd through a filtering cloth. By this means the 
paper became in the Itigheft degree united, and fmootli- 
er than the fined linen. It was this paper which gave 
fu long a duration to the works of the Gracchi, Ti¬ 
berius, and Cains, in their own handwriting. “ I 
have feen them (fays Pliny) in the library of Pompo- 
uius Secundus, a poet and citizen of the firft rank, 
near aoo years after they were written.’-’ We may 
add, that tnanuferipts of this paper ilill remain, wltich 
have undoubtedly been written 1006 or 1200 years 
ago. It appears from Pliny, that the Egyptians palled 
together the pellicles of the papyrus by means of the 
water of the Nile ; but that the polifliiiig with ivory, 
and the operations of the hammer and the prefs, were 
added by the invemion and induftry of the Roman 
artifls. The Egyptians teem to have known the ufe 
of fize ; but it is evident from the fame author, that 
the Roman-', ufed a dronger fize iu the making of paper. 
Not with Handing the care which was taken to give 
flrength and eonfiftency to the paper of Egypt, the 
leaves, although ctdl-.-ftcd into a book, were loo weak 
to fupport theinfelves; and for this reafoii it was a 
common pradlice, after every five leaves, to infert a 
leaf of parchment. There Itill remains in the abbey 
de St Germain de-pres a fragment of the epiftles of 
St Auguflinc written in this manner. The maimfciipt 
is at lead 1100 years old, and in a high Hate of pre- 
fervation. 

This paper was an important branch of commerce 
to the Egyptians, which continued to increafe towards 
the end of the Roman republic, and becamcllill more ex- 
tenfiveinthereignofAugudus. The demand from foreign 
nations was often fo great, as to oceafion a fcarcity at 
Rome ; and we read in the reign of Tiberius of a tu¬ 
mult among the people in conitquence of this fcarcity. 
In a letter of the emperor x\drian, the preparing of 
the papyrus is mentioned as one of the principal occu¬ 
pations at Alexandria. “ In this rich and opulent 
city (fay's he) nobody is feen idle: Some are em¬ 
ployed in the manufadlory of cloth, fome in that of 
writing paper,” &c. During the time of the Anto- 
nines, this commerce continued equally to Hourilh. 
Apulcius fays, that he wrote on the paper of Egypt 
witl^a reed of the Nile prepared at Memphis. 

The demand for this paper was fo great towards 
the end of the third century, that when the tyrant 
Firmus conquered Egypt, he boailed that he had 
leized as much paper and fize as would fupport bis 
whole army. 

St Jerome informs us, that it was as much in ufe in 
the fifth century when he flouriHied. Tlie duty on the 
importation of this commodity had grown cxceffive 
towards the end of this or the beginning of the fixth 
century; and being abolilhed by Theodoric king of 
Italy, Cafllodurus, in the 38th letter of his i ith book, 
congratulates the whole world on the difeharge of an 
impoil on a merchandife fo eflentially necefiary to m-an- 
kind. 

The fathers Montfaucon and Mabillon mention fc- 
veral fragments vvritten on this paper in the fixth cen- 
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tury. One of them was a charter of the cmpiror 
Juilinian, entitled, Charta pUnari<r ficuritath, I'alher 
Montfaucon faw in 1698, in the library of Julio JuHi- 
niani, three or four fragments of paper of Egy}>t of 
the fame antiquity. And Mabillon fpenks of fome , 
books of the jewifli antiquities by Jofephns Iranflaled 
into Latin, which feemed to liave been written in the 
fame century, and Which were preferved in the library 
of St Ambrofe of Milan, but he bad not feen the ina- 
nuferipts. The fame father mentions to have feen in 
the library of St Martin of Tours the remains of an 
old Greek manufeript of the paper of F.gypt, and 
which appeared to him to be of the fevenih century, 
lie alfo believes, that the copy of Si Mark’s gofpel pre- 
ferved in the regiftcr office of Venice is written on the 
fame paper, that it is the moll ancient of any of the 
evangelical mannferipts, and may be fuppofed to be 
written at the latell in the fourth century. 

According to the fame antiquarian, the paper of 
Egypt was ufed in France, in Italy, ami other Eu¬ 
ropean countries, both for books of learning and pub¬ 
lic records ; and there Hill remains, adds he, a great 
number of thefe iu the archives of the rluiieh at St 
Dennis, at Corbie, in the abbey dc Grafle, and in 
other convents. 

It is probable, that the invention of paper made of 
cotton, of which we arc afterwards to treat, infenfibly 
deftroyed the reputation and manufaclure of the p:eptr 
of Egypt ; but it is Ilill a qutHiori at whal particular 
period the fa’oricaiiou of the iatler totally ceafetl. Eii- 
ilachius, the leanied commentator on 1 lotner, ail'urcs us, 
that in his lime in 1170 it was no longer in nfc ; but 
Father Mabillon maintains, that many t>f the popifh 
bulls were written on the papy't us iu the i uh cen- 
luiy. 

The Count MafTei, in Iiis Ijlor Diplomat. Lib. II. 

Hthholh, Ital. Tom. II. p. 251. is decidedly of opinion, 
that the paper of E'-gypt was not in ufe in the fifth 
century. lie coiilidcrs all records written on this 
paper dated poilerior to this period as not authentie ; 
and the popiih bulls mentioned by Father Mabillon ap¬ 
pear to this learned perfon, as well as the copy of St 
Mark’s gofpel, to be written on paper maiuifaiJui.ed 
from cotton. To reconcile in fome mcafure ihef. con- 
tradidlory accounts, it may he ohferved, that on fome 
partitular occafions, and by fome particular perfons, 
the paper of Egypt might have been employ ul for 
feveral hundred years after it ccafed to be of geneial 
ufe. Whoever willies for a fuller account of the paper 
of Egypt, may coiil’ult among the ancients Pliny, 
lib. xiii. and Theophralliis, lib. iv. chap. ix. and anu ng 
the moderns, Guillandiiius, Sealiger, Saumaife, Kcreh- 
niayer, Ngrifoli; Father Hardouin in his edition of 
lliny ; Father Mabillon in his work De re Dipk~ 
mat. ; Montfaucon in his Paleography, and in his Col- 
Icrtions i the illullrious Maffei iu his Ijlor. Diplomat. 
the Count de Caylus in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Infci'iptions, and Mr Bruce in his Travels to dif- 
cover the .Source of the Nile. 4 

It is generally fuppofed that the invention of theP»per 
paper, c&Wti, charta Lombjema, fupplanted the Egyp-"'®'^* 
tian paper in Greece. This paper is incomparably''*'**®”' 
mure tailing, and better calculated for all the pnrpofcs 
of writing. It is not preeifely known at what period * 
this art, which fuppofes a great variety of previous 

experiments. 
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erpr: rents, was firft reduccJ to practice. The ap- 
jsIr-.THtn of cotton to the purpofes of paper-making 
requires as much labour and ingenuity as the life of 
linen rags ; and for this reafon, if ivc could determine 
the precife time when paper was made from cotton, 
vre lliould alfo fix the invention of the art of paper- 
making as it is prefently pra£tiftd in Europe. Father 
Moiitfaucon proves, by incontcllable authorities, that 
paper from cotton was ufed in iroo. This paper 
in the Greek language is called fivfiZvKivtt, or 

fictftixKtttf} for although /Softtvl the Greek word for 
filk, yet in thofe times it was applied, as well as 
to cotton : and hence the Italians to this day 
call cotton bambaccio. 

The mod ancient manufeript of this paper which 
E'ather Moiitfaucon faw with the date, was that in the 
French king’s library, svritten A. D. 1050; but as 
the iiianufcripts without date are infinitely more nu¬ 
merous than thofe which are dated, and as fome con¬ 
jecture can be formed concerning them from the man¬ 
ner of writing, this father believes fome of thefe to 
have been written in the tenth century. 

The rcfearchcs of the fame learned antiquarian 
amount almoll to a proof that this paper was difeo- 
vered towards the end of the ninth century or begin¬ 
ning of the tenth; for before the twelfth century it 
was commonly ufed in the eaftcni empire, and even in 
Sicily. Roger king of Sicily fays, in a diploma writ¬ 
ten in 1145, that he had renewed on parchment a 
charter which had been written on paper of cotton, 
in the year 1 ico, and another which was dated in the 
year ii 12. About the fame time the emprefs Irene, 
in the ftatutes for fome religious houfes at Conftan- 
tiiiople, fays that flic had left tliree copies of the fame 
ilatiites, two in parchment and one in paper from cot¬ 
ton. From that period this paper was Hill more in 
life through all the caftern empire ; and innumerable 
Greek mamiferipts arc found written on it in all the 
great libraries. 

This difeovery happened at a time when there feems 
to have been a great fcarcity of parchment; for it was 
about this period that the Greeks erafed the writings 
of Polybius, Diodorus of Sicily, and many valuable an¬ 
cient authors, for the fake of the parchment. 

It was the invention of this paper of cotton which 
deftroyed the manufatlures of the paper of Egypt} 
.<'or, if we may believe Euftathius, who wrote towards 
the end of the twelfth century, the latter paper had 
pone into difufe but a little before his time. We may 
lafily believe, however, that this new invention, al- 
though of great advantage to mankind, was introduced 
by degrees. 

The raanufa£lure of tliia kind of paper has flourilhed 
in the Levant for many ages, and is carried on with 
great fuccefs even to this day. It is not neceflary to 
fay any thing farther, than that the paper produced 
from cotton is extremely white, very (Irong, and of a 
fine grain. 

This paper of the ancients was made from the white 
pellicle or inner coat found in many trees between the 
bark and the wood. The trees commonly in ufe 
were the maple, the plane tree, the elm, the beech,., 
the mulberry, and moft frequently the linden tree. The 
ancients wrote on this inner coat after they bad fepa- 
rated it from the baik, beat, and dried it. 


The fathers Mabillon and Montfaueon fpcak fre¬ 
quently of mamiferipts and diplomas written on paper 
made fiom bark ; and pofitively diftinguifli it from the* 
Egyptian paper, becaufc it was thicker, andcompofed 
of parts lefs adhering together. 

Thcie are many palm trees in India and America to 
W'hich botaniits Live given the name paMraceens, be- 
caufe the natives have written with bodkins either on 
the leaves or the bark. Sueh is the American palm, 
called r<;/by the Indians; and of the fame kind is the 
guajaraba of New Spain. Every palm, the bark of 
which is fmooth, and the leaves large and thick, may 
be ufed for this purpofe. 4 

The art of making paper from vegetables reducedChinere 
to fluff was known in China long before it was prac-P*P®‘’- 
tiled in Europe ; and the Chiuefe have carried it to a 
degree of perfeftion hitherto unknown to the European 
"artifls. The fine paper in China is fofter and finoother 
than that of Europe ; and thefe qualities are admirably 
adapted to the pencil, which the Chinefe ufe in writ¬ 
ing. Several kinds of their paper difeover the greateil 
art and ingenuity, and might be applied with much ad¬ 
vantage to many purpofes. They are capable of re¬ 
ceiving, for example, the impreffion of types j and both 
maps and prints have been executed with fuccefs on 
the Chiuefe paper. 

The different forts of paper vary in China according 
to the materials of which they are compofed, and to 
the different manner of manufadluring thofe materials. 

Every province has its peculiar paper. That of Sc- 
chwen is made of linen rags as in Europe; that of 
Fo-kicn, of young bamboo; that of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, of the interior bark of the mulberry ; that of 
the province of Kiang-nan, of the fkin which is found 
in the webs of the filk worm ; finally, in the province 
of Hu-quang, the tree chu or ko-chu fuiuilhet the ma¬ 
terials with which they make paper. 

The method of fabricating paper with the bark of 
different trees is nearly the fame with that which is fol¬ 
lowed in the bamboo. To give an idea, therefore, of 
the manner of manufa^uring the interior barks of the 
mulberry, the elm, and the cotton tree, it will be fuf- 
ficient to confine our obfervations to the bamboo. 

The bamboo is a kind of cane or hollow reed, divided 
by knots; but larger, more elallic, and durable than 
any other reed. 

The whole fubftance of the bamboo compofed of 
filament!, and a great abundance of fibrous materials, 
is employed in this operation. The flioots of one or 
two years, nearly the tliicknefs of a man’s leg, are 
preferred. They ftrip the leaves from the ftem, cut 
them into pieces of four or five feet long, make them 
into parcels, and put them into water to macerate. 

As foon as they arc foftened, which generally happens 
in five days; they wafh them in pure water; put them 
into a dry ditch { cover them with lime for fome days, 
which they water for the purpofe of flacking : they 
wafh them carefully a fecond time; cut every one of 
the pieces into filaments, which they expofe to the 
rays of the fun to dry and to bleach ihem. After 
this they are boiled in large kettles, and then reduced 
to ftulF in mortars of wood, by means of a hammer 
with a long handle, which the workman moves with 
his foot. 

The fluff being thus prepared, they take fome fboota 

of 
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of a plant ntme^ ioieng, whicli, fteepcd in water four 
or five dajcs, is reduced to an unAuous or glutinous 
fubllancc ; and when they proceed to make the paper, 
this is mixed with the ftulF in certain exad quantities, 
for on this mixture depends the goodnefs of the 
paper. 

When the extrad frottt the koteng is mixed with 
fluff of the bamboo, the whole mixture is beat toge¬ 
ther in mortars till it becomes a thick and vifeous 
liquor. This is poured into large tubs or refervoirs, 
fo exaftly framed as that no part of the liquor can 
cfcape. 

The workmen after this plunge their forms into the 
liquor; take out what is fuflicient for a (heet of paper; 
Which immediately, from the glutinous fiibflancc, be¬ 
comes firm and fhining; and is detached from the form 
by turning down the (heet on the heap of paper aU 
ready made, without the interpofition of pieces of 
woollen cloth, as in Europe. 

In order to dry this paper, they have a hollow wall, 
the two fronts of which are fmooth and extremely 
white. At the extremity of this wall is placed a ftove, 
the pipes of which are Carried in a circular manner 
through the whole empty fpace. The fheets of paper 
are laid on the furfacC, to which they adhere till they 
come over them with a foft brufh ; and after -ihey are 
dry, it is eafy to diltinguifli the fide which received 
impreflions from the brufh from that which adhered to 
the wall. By means of this ftove the Chiiiefe dry 
their paper as fait as they can make it; but it is only 
in cold feafons, or in certain provinces, that they find 
this expedient neceffary. 

The Chinefe paper mull be dipped in a fointion of 
'alum before it can take either ink or colours. They 
call this operation fatter, from the Cliincfe word fart, 
which figiiifies alum. The following is the manner of 
jireparing this folution : Six ounces of ifinglafs cut 
Very fmall is put into boiling water, and conflantly 
flirred, that it may diffolve equally. When tlie ifm- 
glafs is wholly diffolved in the water, they throw in 
twelve ounces of calcined alum, which is alfo flirred 
till it is completely diffolved and mixed with the ifin- 
glafs. This compofition is afterwards poured into a 
large and deep baloii, at the mouth of which is a little 
round piece of wood ; the extremity of every iheet of 
paper is fixed in another piece of wood, with a flit 
made to receive it ; by means of this' equipage they 
plunge the flieet of paper into the compofition of alum 
and ifinglafs; and when it is fully penetrated, they 
draw it out, making it glide over the little round 
piece’of Wood. I'he long piece of wood which holds 
the Ihcet by one end, and keeps it from tearing, is 
afterwards fufpebded with it on a wall till it is fulli- 
ciently dry. 

The Chinefe give the paper intended for different 
purpofes different preparations. We fhall confine our 
obfervations to the filvfir colour which they give to 
fome paper. They take two fcr'uplcs of pafte made 
of cows hide, one fcruplc of alum, and a pint of water: 
the whole is boiled on a flow fire till the water be 
evaporated. The fheets of paper are then ftretched 
on a fmooth table, and covered over with two or three 
layers of this pafte. They take afterwards a certain 
quantity of talc, waihed and boiled in water, with the 
proDortion of one third of alum; this is dried, reduced 
VoL. XIII. Tart IE 
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to a powder, paffed through a fievc, boiled a fecund 
time in water, dried in the fun, and again paffed 
through the ficve. This powder is fpread equally 
over the flieets of paper, prepared as wc mentioned 
above ; and then they are dried flowly in the (hade. 

The lltccts of paper, covered in this manner with 
talc, are laid upon a table, and rubbed with a little 
cotton ; which fixes a certain quantity of the talc iu 
the paper, and carries off the overplus to be ufed on 
another occafiun. By means of this compofition the 
Chinefe drew all manner of figures on their paper. 

Formerly the Chinefe wrote with a bodkin of iron 
on tablets of bamboo ; afterwards on fatin with a 
pencil; and during the dynafty of their tyrants, about 
i6o yeara before Chrift, they difeovered the art ol 
making paper. 

The paper made from the bamboo is fiifficicnlly 
white, foft, clofcly united, without the leall inequa¬ 
lity on the furface to intenupt the motion of the 
pencil, or to occafion the rifing of the. materials which 
compofe it. Meanwhile every kind of paper made 
from the bamboo or the bark of trees, is readier t* 
crack than that made in Europe ; befides, it is more 
fufceptible of moifturc, and fooner deftroyed with 
dull and worms. To obviate this laft iiiconveniency, 
they are obliged frequently to beat their books in 
China, and to expofc them to the fun. It may be 
obferved, however, that the Chinefe paper, employed 
for various purpofes in Europe, has been preferved for 
a. long time without receiving damage either from 
toioifture or infedls. ^ 

According to Kempfer, the hark of the morns /j-J.ipiiicfe 
pifera fatiita, or true paper tree, is chiefly employed paptr. 
for making paper in Japan. Every year after tlic fall 
of the leaves, which Iiappeiis in the tenth montli, 
coiTcfponJing to our December, the Japanefe cut the 
young fhoots of this tree into pieces of about three 
feet, collect them into parrels, w'hich they boil in 
water into which they have call a certain quantity of 
aflics. If the wood is dry, they take care to fteep it 
23 hours in water before it is boiled. The parcels 
arc kept in a clofe copper till the bark at the extre¬ 
mity of the flioots is feparated from the ftcin about 
half an inrh ; tliey arc then cooled ; -and the bark 
alone is fit for making paper. They begin by a pre¬ 
paration which confifts of cleaning the bark, and fe- 
parating the good from the bad. For this purpofi: 
they fteep it iu water three or four hours; and as foon 
as it is foftened they ferape off with a knife whatever 
is blackiflt or green, and at the fame time feparate 
the ftrong bark of a year’s growth from the (lender 
which covers the young flioots. The firlb of thefe 
gives the wliitcft and beft paper. If there is any of 
the bark of mure than a year’s growth, it is laid alide 
for the coarfcfl. 

After the bark has been culled and cleaned in this 
manner, it is boiled in a clear Icy till the matter is of 
that confiftency, that, being touched gently with the 
finger, it draws off in the form of hairs, or like a 
collc6lion of fibres. During the time of boiling it is 
conftantly flirred with a flroiig reed, and the wafte 
by evaporation fupplied from lime to time with addi¬ 
tional quantities of the clear ley. To make this ley, 
they put two pieces of wood acrofs the mouth of a 
tub, cover tiicm witli flraw, on which they lay a bed 
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of aflies a little moilleneil; and pouring boiling water 
on the afhes, the falt« contained in them are carried 
down to the tub. This is what is called a clear hy. 

After the bark is in the condition we hare juft now 
ftated, it is vvaihed with great care ; for on this walh* 
itig depends in a great meafure the goodnefs of the 
paper. It is put into a kind of fieve through which 
the water can flow freely; and great care is taken to 
turn it with the hand till it is fufiiciently diluted, and 
reduced to foft and tender fibres. For the fineft paper 
a fecond waftiing is requifite, and a piece of cloth is 
ufed inftead of a fieve. 

When the bark is waflied, it is laid on a ftrong and 
fmooth table, and beat with a kind of baton of bard 
wood till it is reduced to a proper conCftency. It be¬ 
comes indeed fo foft, that it refembles paper fteeped 
in water. 

The bark prepared in this manner is put into a 
narrow tub, with a glutinous extradl from rice and 
the root oreni, which is very vifcoos. Thcfe three 
fubftanccs, mixed together, are ftirred with the reed 
till they form a liquor of an equal and uniform con- 
fiftency. This compofition is poured into tubs fimilar 
to thofe ufed for filling the forms in our paper mills. 

As foon as the fiieets are made and detached from 
the form, they arc laid in a heap on a table covered 
with a double mat. A fmall chip of cane is placed 
betwixt every /h«et. This piece of cane jutting out, 
ferves to diftinguifh the Iheets, and afterwards to raife 
them. Every one of the heaps is covered with a plate 
or thin board of the exa£t fize of the paper. In pro¬ 
portion as the paper dries, or is able to bear it with¬ 
out danger of being comprefied into one mafs, they 
lay on additional weights. This preiTure, intended 
to carry off any unnecefiary moifture, is continued for 
24 hours, when the ftiects are fufpended, by means of 
the little pieces of reed, to long plants, in the open air, 
till they are completely dried. 

The extradl from rice is made in an unvarnilhed 
earthen pot. The pot is agitated at firft gently, then 
more brilkly : new water is poured in, and then it is 
filtered through a linen cloth. The finifhing of the 
procefs is determined by the vifeofity of the fub- 
fiance. 

The infufion of the root oreni is made in the follow¬ 
ing manner: The root, peeled and cut into fmall 
pieces, is infufed into water for one night, during 
which time it communicates a vifeofity fufficient for 
the purpofe to which it is applied. 

The Japanefe paper is of fo prodigious a ftrength, 
that the materials of which it is compofed might be 
manufaflured into ropes. There is fold at Serige, the 
capital city of the provit.ee of Japan of that name, 
a kind of it fit for bed hangings and wearing apparel; 
refembliiig fo much ftuiTs of wool and filk, that it is 
often taken for them. The following is Kempfer’s 
catalogue of trees ufed in Japan for the manufaftory 
of paper. 1. The tnie paper tree, called in the Ja¬ 
panefe language, kaadji, Kempfer charaftcrizes thus : 
Papyrus fruBu mori celfse. Jive morus fativa Joliis urtica 
mortut cortice papifera. 2. The falfc paper tree, called 
by the Japanefe, iatji ladjlre; by Kempfer, papyrus 
procumlens Ir.Sefcens folio Icngo lanceota cortice chartaceo, 
3. The plant which the Japanefe call oreii is named 
by Kempfer aha radice vi/co/a fort epbemero magm pue 
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nice. 4. The fourth tree ufed for paper is the futo- 
iad/ura, named by Kempfer frutese vifeofus procumlens 
folio tslephii vulgaris semulofruilu racemofo, 

Tlie defeription of them trees, given more particu¬ 
larly by Kempfer than the limits of this work will 
permit, may be of great fervice to lead botanifts to 
difeover the European plants and (hrubs adapted, like 
the Japanefe, for the fabrication of paper. 

Before finilhing our rcilcAions on this part of the 
fubjed, it will be proper to give a juft idea of the at¬ 
tempts which have fbcen made to increafe the original 
materials of paper in Europe. 

A flight attention to the procefs in China in redu¬ 
cing the bamboo to a pafte, by a careful and ingeni¬ 
ous analyfis, and to the long and proper method of the 
Japanefe of feparating the principal fibres of the bark, 
of the mulberry, will fliow the abfurdity not only of 
taking plants w'itbout any kind of choice, but of giv¬ 
ing them no preparation except that of pounding them 
with mallets. 

With a proper fcIe£lion, and good principles, it ap¬ 
pears not improbable that many of the European plants 
might be ufed with great advantage in conftrudling 
feveral kinds of paper. 

It is evident that the materials ufed by the Chinefe 
require lefs labour and preparation than the ftuff of 
linen rags. The ftieets of the Chinefe paper arc eafily 
detached from the form; they are laid in heaps with¬ 
out the iuterpofition of pieces of woollen cloth ; the 
fuperfluous water is immediately difeharged ; and they 
require not, as in Europe, the vigorous adion of 
preffes to unite the parts more clofely together. 6 

The alheftos is a fibrous fubftance of little ftrength, Paper mad* 
the threads of which are eafily broken. This fub- 
fiance has the peculiar quality of fupporting the aflion 
of fire without receiving any damage ; whence pieces 
of cloth and garters made of it are incombuftible. 

From the knowledge of this property paper has been 
made of the aibefios. Dr. Brukman, profefTor at 
Bruafwick, puhlifhed the natural hiftqry of this foffil ; 
and four copies of his book, in the library of Wolfcn- 
buttle, are on this paper. 

The manner of fabricating this paper is deferibed by 
M. Lloyd in the Philofophical Tranfa£Iions, N® 160. 

A certain quantity of the afi>efios is pounded in a mor¬ 
tar of fione till it be reduced to a fubftance like cot¬ 
ton. All the parts of earth or fione remaining in the 
afbefios are then taken oiT by means of a fine fieve, and 
it is formed into Iheets of paper by an ordinary paper 
mill. Mixing it with water reduces it to ftuff; only,, 
as it is heavier than that from linen rags, it requires 
to be continually ftirred when they are taking it up 
with the frames. The only excellence of this paper 
is, that the writing difappears when it is call into the 
fire. It mull be obferved, at the fame time, that as it 
is of a ftender confiftency, and eaiily torn, it is more 
an objeft of curiofity than ufe. 7 

This paper is manufaftured through all Europe 
linen rags collefled in the cities and in the country.®^®® ”8** 
This kind of paper was utterly unknown to the an¬ 
cients. The libri lintei mentioned by Livy, I. lib. iv., 

Pliny, XIII. c. xi. and by other Roman writers, are 
demoiiftrated by Guilandin, in hi^ commentary on 
Pliny, &c. to have been written on pieces of linen, 
cloth, or canvafs prepared in the manner of painters. 
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But it ia Ttot fufficient to be certain that paper from 
linen ia a modern invention ; it ia neceifary to know 
by what nation, and at what period, it was difcovered. 
Polydore Virgil^ De Invmtoribw Rerum, C. II. c. viii. 
confeiTea his ignorance of thefe fads. Scaligcr, with¬ 
out any kind of proof, gives the glory to the Ger¬ 
mans i and Count MafFci to the Italians. Other wri¬ 
ters afcribe this honour to fome Greek refugees at 
Dafil, to whom the manner of making paper frqm 
cotton in their own country had fuggefted the idea. 
Du Haldc is perfuadcd that Europe derived this in¬ 
vention from the Chinefe, who, in feveral provinces, 
make paper of rags nearly in the fame manner that we 
do. But this invention was pradifed by the Euro¬ 
peans before they had any communication with China, 
and before the taking of Conftantinople, at wliich 
time the Greek refugees were fuppofcd to have retired 
to Bafil. The prccife time of this difcovcry in Europe 
is not esadly known. Father Mabilion believes that 
it was in the twelfth century ; and cites a paflage of 
Pierre de Clugiiy, bom A. D. IIOO, to prove it. 
The books which we read every day, fays that abbe 
in his treatife againft the Jews, are written on (beeps 
and calfs (kin ; or on oriental plants; or, (inally, 
rafur'u vettrum pannorum. If thefe laft words fignify 
paper, fuch as we ufe, there were books of it in the 
twelfth century. But this citation is the more to be 
fufpeded, as Montfaucon himfclf, after the minutefl: 
fearch in France and Italy, could find no book on this 
paper antecedent to the death of St Louis, A. D. 
1270. ^ 

The epocha of this invention was not determined 
till 1762, M. Micrman haring propofed a reward to 
the perfon who cbuld procure the mod ancient manu- 
feript written on this kind of paper. The colledioa 
of all the memoirs fent to him along with the manu- 
feripts was publi(hed at the Hague in 1767 ; and it 
appeared that this paper had been ufed in Europe be¬ 
fore the year 1300. 

In 1782 the Abb£ Andrez publi(hed a work entitled 
DelP Origint) ProgreJi,e Stato attuale d’Ogni letteratura} 
wherein he fpeaks of "the difeovery of many kinds 
of paper, and particularly of that made of rags. The 
Abbe Andrez maintains, that paper made from (ilk 
was very anciently fabricated in China, and in the 
eadern parts of Ada ; that the art of making this 
paper was carried from China to Perfia about the year 
652, and to Mecca in 706. The Arabs fubdituted 
cotton, the commodity of their own country, in place 
of filk or rather bamboo. This paper of cotton w’as 
carried into Africa and Spain by the Arabs. The 
Spaniards, from the quantity of linen to be found in 
•the kingdom of Valencia, feem (ird to have adopted 
the idea of u(ing linen rags ; and the mod ancient 
paper of this kind is of Valencia and Catalonia. From 
Spain it palfed into France, as may be learned from 
a letter of Joinville to St Louis about the year 1260. 
It is difcovered to have been in Germany in 1312, 
and in England in 1320 and 1342. In confequence 
of the paper made from cotton in the Levant, the 
paper from linen was introduced much later into Italy. 
See the work of Abbfe Andrez, printed at Parma, 
1782, in 8vo } and Micrman'; Collcdlion, publidied at 
tbe Hague. 
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Art of Ms- 

Sect. 1. Art of Making Paper ia Europe. *‘“'5 

u> Europe. 

To give a concife view of this fubjcA, it will be ne- 
cedary to proceed with all the important parts of the 
operation in their order. g 

The feledlion of the rags, is the arranging of them The ftlcc- 
into different lots, according to their quality and to tion of rags* 
the demand of the paper miU. In general tliis fclec- 
tion is very much negleded : The degrees of (inenefs 
and whitenefs, didinguiihed with little care, arc thought 
to be the only objedts of importance ; whereas the 
hardnefs and foftnefs, the being more or lefs worn, are 
much more elTenttal in tliis felci^ion. It is certain, 
that a mixture of foft and hard rags occafions much 
more lofs in the trituration than a difference in point 
of (inenefs or of colour. This exadlnefs in the (elec¬ 
tion is dill more neceffary where cylinders are ufed 
indead of mallets. We cannot do better than to give 
the method pradtifed in Holland as worthy of imita¬ 
tion. 

They begin by a general reparation of the rags into 
four lots; superfine, fine, middle, and coarfe. Thefe 
lots are given to feledtors, who fubdivide each of them 
into five cheils. They have Ijeiides a bench, on which 
is fixed vertically a hook, and a piece of feythe whicii 
is terminated by a crooked point. 

The perfoii, for example, who has the charge of 
the fine lot, puts into one of the cheds tlie bard rags, 
or tliofe which are little ufed, into another the foft, 
into a third the dirty, into a fourth thofe which are 
ditched or hemmed, and, finally, into the fifth the fu- 
perfine rags which happen to be among the fine. 

After this procefs, the women who have the charge 
of it are at extreme pains to pick out every kind of 
fewing, and efpecially the knots of thread and the 
hems, by means of the hook or fcytlie which they 
have under their hands. They take care alfo by the 
fame means to cut and reduce the rags exaftly by the 
warp and the woof into fmall pieces- It is of great 
advantage to cut or tear the pieces of rags by a thread, 
whether it be by the warp or woof; bccaufc if it is 
done obliquely, many of the ends are lod in the ope¬ 
ration. 

When they have fele£led a certain quantity of each 
of thefe fubdivifions, they are placed on an iron grate, 
which covers a large ched where they are bea*;, and 
otlicrwifu turned, till the filth and dull pafs through 
the bars of the grate and fall into the ched. 

The number of lots in the feleftion of rags mud be 
proportioned to the mafs from which the fele^tioii is 
made, and to the kinds of paper produced by the mill. 

Some mills, the work of which is coiifiderable, make 
nine lots of their rags, five of which rcfpeil the fine- 
nefs, and the red. the cicaniiere and the colour. . In 
ordinary mills there are only four lots, and in fome 
two. 

We have already obferved, that the fcleftlon which 
regards the hardnefs of the materials is the mod elTcu- 
tial; bccaufc it is of great importance to obtain duff 
compofed of equal parts, and without any lofs. But 
k is neceflary to add, iliat the (inenefs and beauty of 
the paper depend in fome cafes on a fclcdion not ri¬ 
gorous. Thus, for e-tample, it is of great fcrvice tq 
4 U a allow 
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Art of M*.allow tlie middle to retain fomc part of the fine, and 
in fine foine part of the fuperliiic ; for without this 

in 1 rope. iiifei-ior kinds of paper can never be of great value. 

Tlie moft common fault is to mixthe rags of the in¬ 
ferior lots with the fuperior; which though it augments 
the quantity of paper, is extremely injurious to the 
quality. It does much better to mix pait of the fu¬ 
perior lots with the inferior. It was the want of atten¬ 
tion to this mixture which makes fome paper mills 
excel in the fuperior forts of paper while the inferior 
kinds arc of a very bad quality. 

The feleftion of rags being made with exaftnefs, 
however, and the lots being fermented ahd triturated 
fepirately, the mixture may be made with much great¬ 
er advantage when they are both reduced to ftufr; al¬ 
ways taking care that it be in the fame proportion as 
if it were in the (late of rags, and only in the manner 
which we juft now mentioned; for the inferior forts 
gain more in beauty and quality by this mixture than 
is loft in ftuff; whereas if the fine fluff receives a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the inferior, the paper is more dama¬ 
ged in its value than incrfeiifed in quantity. In this 
matiirer the intereft of the manufafturer, as in all cafes, 
is intimately conne<Aed with the goodiicfs of his com'- 
modities. 

Tlie In foine mills the place for fermentation ia divided 

iii'f anJ tir. into two parts, one of which ferves for waftting away 
r^.i.fat.-on ^ft^r allowing them to fteep 

-. wsfi-. ^ large ftone vat, they ftir them, and 

pour ill frelh water till the impurities connedled with 
tlie rags run over. When they are as clean as they 
poflibly can be made by this kind of waftting, they 
arc laid in a heap to putrefy. In this condition they 
experience a degree of fermentation, which is firft dif- 
coveied by a niouldinefs of the different pieces of cloth. 
Afterw.nd.i the inafs grows warm ; and then it is of 
great coufequenoe to attend to the progrefs of this 
lieat, in order to moderate Its effeels t for this purpofe, 
the middle of the heap, where the fermentation is llrong- 
eft, is turned out, and vite •atrjlt. In mills where mal¬ 
lets arc ufed, the putrefaAion is carried to a great 
height, which is frequently attended with two incon¬ 
veniences. The fink is, that a part of the rags is re¬ 
duced to an earthy fubllance, which is found in great 
abundance about the cutting table, as we ftiall after¬ 
wards have occafion to fee. But belides this wafte, ex- 
ceflive fei mentation makes the (1 uft' incapable of fuftaia- 
jiig the aition of the mallets till iv is equally pound¬ 
ed. A p.ipcr made from a ftuff too hard and too little 
fermented, i.s coarfe and ill compared ; that made from 
r.iifs too nineh fermented is compufed of fibres without 
ioftntfs and without ftrengtli. 

The fecond inconvenuiicy is, that the rags turn 
preafy by too much fermentation, and of confequence 
it is very dilfirnlt to feparate and reduce them by all 
the uailiings of the trituration. 

We ll.all not deferibe the form of the place for fer¬ 
mentation, bi eaufe in different paper works thefe places 
are of different conftruiftions: it is fufficiti.t to fay, 
that thev ait all placed in low fituations and made 
very dole. The feleded r.tgs are placed in them in 
he.tps, anti watered from time to time to bring on tht 
fermentation. In different paper mills thev praftife 
different methods in the putrcfarlion of their rags, 
la certain pVcvinccs'in Trance, they lay in the place 
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for putrefadlion a lieap equivalent to what the toil! Art of Ma¬ 
cau triturate in‘B month. When this is equally and 
fulBciently moiftened by means of moveable pipds, 
they cover it with «n old heap, which has lain a ' 
month in a ftate of fermentation. WAn this old heap 
is exhaufted by the mill, the new one becomes« co¬ 
vering to another, and fo on. From this detail it ia 
to perceive, that there muft be near three weeks 
difference of putrefadlion in the fame heap, and alfo 
that in this method there is no allowance fur thofe fea- 
fons in which the fermentation advances more ra¬ 
pidly. 

In general the putrefadion goes on more (lowly in 
proportion to the finenefs of the rags. But when, 
on any occaiioit, ic advances more rapidly than the 
demand from the mill, the rags are turned over and 
watered, to flop the fermentation and prevent the bad 
effects. . 

All the inconveniences attending the excefs of pu» 
trefaftiun are remedied in Holland by machines which 
triturate the rags without having recourfe to it; and 
their fuccefs in this manner of preparing the ftuff has 
attracted the notice of the French artifts, fome of 
whom have adopted with advantage the Dutch ma¬ 
chinery. 

Meanwhile, it is pofllble to carry tlie method of pu- 
-trefadtion to much greater perfedkion ; and feveral ma- 
nufadlurcts have made attempts fo wcU concerted, as 
to deferve the attention of thofe who ftudy the fubjedl. 

Ill the neighbourhood of Bruffels fome paper maiiu- 
fadlurers, who have ccnftriidted their mills after the 
Dutch plan, have ilill found it neceffary to putrefy 
■their rags; but, at the fame time, they have an cxccl- 
lent method for moderating the effedts of this putre¬ 
faction. In the great galleries connedted with the 
buildings of the paper mill, they have conftrudted a 
continuation of chefts, capable each of them of con¬ 
taining a certain quantity of rags ; for example, the 
quantity which the cylinder can triturate in one day. 

The number of chefts is equal to the number of days 
which the rags iu any feafon require for putrefadlion ; 
and the number adtu^ly employed is greater or lefs ac¬ 
cording to the feafon. In profecuting this plan, they 
lay a heap of rags in one cheft, as often as they lake 
one from another. It 'ftiould alfo be obferved, that, 
for the fake of the fermentation, the rags are firft 
moiftened in a large hollow (tone before they are ar¬ 
ranged into the chefts. 

The pecnliar advantages of this method are, the 
equal fermentation of the rags, without any part of 
them being wetdeened ; great cafe in wafhiiig them j . 
and it is even pretended, that a lefs degree of fermen¬ 
tation renders the impurities and the difcoloured parts 
both of hemp and linen more foluble, and confequeiitly 
the ftuff of a purer white. 

When the rags arc reduced to a proper flatc of pu-citing 
trefa£tion, they are carried to the cutting table, whichtaMe. 
is placed on fulid treffcls, and enclofed on three fidea 
to contui'i the mgs cut on it. Before the table is fix¬ 
ed vertically a part of the-blade of a fcytbe, -the edge , 
of which is turned from the operator. This workman, 
in a iituation rather elevated, takes from the left fido 
a handful of the putrefied rags, and arranging them the 
long way, gives them a gentle twift, preffes the half- 
formed rope again ft the blade of tlte ftythe, and, in 
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Art of Ma-the manner of fawing, cuts it into three or four pieces, 
which he throws to the right iidc of the table. In 
■ this operation the rags lofe part of their filth, and efpe- 
cially of the earthy particles occafioned by too much 
II putrcfaftioti. 

Mills for When the rags hare been fubmitted to all the fore- 

tritur.uing going operations, they are in a condition to be reduced 

tile rags, ^ ghrous Huff, of which the paper is made. To 

obtain this iluff, mills are conffruded on different prin¬ 
ciples. Thofe which have been ufed for a long time 
over all Europe, and which by a ftatement in the 
Encyekpedit Methodique, publifhed at Paris in 1789, are 
'ftill ufed in France, are mills with mallets. But the 
mills invented by the Dutch, and ufed in the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, and, excepting one inllance, in every 
part of Great Britain, arc mills with cylinders or roll¬ 
ers. In the former of thefe, the mallets are raifed by 
notclies fixed at convenient diftances in a large circular 
beam of wood. The teeth ’fixed on the end of the 
mallet fall into a coricfponding gap made the whole 
breadth of the plate, and the flrokes are repeated till 
the rags arc reduced to a proper conliftency. On fup- 
■ piyhig the vat with water, and carrying off all the im¬ 
purities, the operation is nearly fimilar to that in the 
mills with cylinders. 

Such is the nature of what may be called the old 
method of making paper. It was proper to fpeak of this 
old method, bccaufe at one time, and that not very 
diftant it uriivcrfally prevailed. I’hat it was inferior 
to that now in praAice, feems very evident; and that 
the rotting of the rags was peculiarly ablurd, cannot 
’be denied, as the paper made of fermented fluff could 
neither be fo ftroiig nor fo durable as that which is 
made in the common way without putrefadlion. The 
only kind of paper that, with any propriety, could be 
made from putrified fluff, was pafleboard ; but we are 
•informed by the moft intelligent paperitiakers in Bri¬ 
tain, that they feldom or never even putrefy the rags 
or ropes of which pafleboard is made. It will now be 
rcquiiite to flatc the method prtfently in pratlice, with 
the improvements lately made in the art. 

** The duller is made in the form of a cylinder, four 

The duller.diameter, and live feet in length. It 
is altogether covered with a'wire net, and put in motion 
by its connexion with fomc part of the machinery. A 
convenient quantity of rags before the felettion aie 
enclofed in the duller, .and the rapidity of its motion 
feparates the dull from them, and forces it tli.-ough 
the wire. It is of confiderahle advantage to ufe the 
duffer before felcrtion, as it makes that-operation lefs 
pernicious to the feleflors. 

The feleftion is performed much in the fame manner 
as we have already deferibed ; only it is found more 
convenient to have the tables for cutting off the 
knots and flitching, and for forming them into a pro¬ 
per fliape, in the fame place with the cutting table. 
The furface both of thefe and of the cutting table is 
eompofed of a wire net, which in every part of the 
operation allows the remaining duff and refufc of every 
kind to cfcape. 

The rags, without any kind of putrefadion are again 
carried from the cutting table back to the duffer, and 
from thence to the engine, where, in general, they arc 
in the fpace of fix hours reduced to the fluff proper 
fur making The hard and foft of the fame qua¬ 


lity are placed in different lots; but they can be redu-iyiof Ma¬ 
ced to fluff at the fame time, provided the foft be putV”*] Paper 
fomewhat later into the engine. m 

The engine is that part of the mill which performs ^ 
the whole adion of reducing the rags to pafte, or, as 
it may be termed, of trituration. The number of thcuf a papec 
engines depends on the extent of the paper work, on mill, 
the force of water, or on the conftrudion of the ma¬ 
chinery. 

It will afford a fufficient idea of the work, to give, 
in detail a defeription of the different parts of the cn* 
ginc. Sue Plate CCCl.XXVI. Figure 1. reprefentsthe 
chapiter which covers the roller. It is four feet three 
inches in length, and two feet eight inches in breadth. 

The fuperior part is pierced with two openings run¬ 
ning crofswife, I, 2, 3, 4, into which enter the chaffes, 
or wicker frames, figures 6, and 7.; the firft, made of 
wire cloth, enters into the opening 3 and 4 ; the fe¬ 
cund made of hair cloth, and ftreiigthened with feve- 
ral crufs bars of wood, enteCs into the opening i, 2, 
fervts to retain the fmall pieces of rags which cfcape 
through the firft, and prevents them from falling into 
the dalut or hule-rcupper, fig. 2. This hole-fcupper 
is placed acrofs the vat of the engine, paiallel to the 
axle of the roller ; the part 9 enters into the notch c 
of the chapiter ; and the extremity h enters into the 
opening t of llie tunnel kl (fig. 3.), by which means 
the water daflied through the wicker fiames by eve¬ 
ry revolution of the roller is precipitated into the 
canal f h, and lofes itfelf below tlie engine. The 
figures 4, 9, and 10, rcprefeiit tlic roller in pevfpec* 
tive, in plane, and in profile. It is two feet in dia¬ 
meter, and two feet three inches in length. The 
trundle head A is 16 inches in diameter, about half 
as much in length, and furniflicd with feveii fpiiidles 
of iron, which are ferewed to the end of the trundle 
head, made alfo of iron. The teeth or hlade.s of the 
roller are 27 in number, and fitted ftrongly into the 
wood wliifh compofes its body, parallel to its axis. 

They arc of that thicknefs as to leave as much empty 
fpace as tliey occupy. The exterior face of each of 
the blades ffiould be made round, and divided into two 
parts, with a longitudinal motion, as in the profile 
a a a, fig. to. 

The axis A Bof the roller (fig. 4. and 9.) has two parts 
perfectly rounded in A and in B, which perform the 
office of pivots. Thefe pivots reft in the fuckets A 
and ?• (fig. 8.) in the middle of the levers OAH and 
OBH. It k> by means of thefe levers that they raife 
at plealure, or lower the axis of the roller, and fit it 
exactly, and in a parallel manner, to the plate. The 
plates (fee fig. 5.) are made of fteel cut into channels, 
in fuch a manner as to correfpond with the blades of 
the roller. Their channels are not perpendicular, but 
oblique; and there are two rows of them, b .v, x d, con¬ 
fining of feven or eight blades each on one plate.— 

Thole in b x, for the purpofe of changing the plate, - 
lie in an oppofiie dircflion to thofe in * d. The le¬ 
vers are kept in their pofition near the vat by bands of > 
iron, MN and mn; between which they are made 
higher or lower by the cogged wheel H, which fiip- 
ports one of the extremities. Wedges N n are like- 
wife employed to fix the levers at a convenient height 
above the plates. Finally, Every vat is fupplicd with • 
a fmull Hide dour, which is occaffooaBy raifed to cmf 

the • 
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■^ng Paper to the general repolitories. 

,_“ *‘*’1’^ Fig. j. is placed ill the vat fig. 8. ( the roller 

(^S- 4*) •* phiceJ above it in fueh a manner that 
Working pivots red in the fockets of the levers ; the feup- 
ofihecii- per (fig. 2.) and the chapiter arc difpofed in the 
ginc. manner above mentioned. The vat is charged with 
a proper quantity of rags, and frefli water is admit¬ 
ted by a fpigot placed at one of the corners. In 
this fituation, when the engine is put in motion, the 
roller turning upon its axis draws the water and the 
rags by the leall inclined plane, and making them pafs 
between its blades and the channels of the plate, 
dallies them agaiiiA the chapiter and the wicker- 
frames ; and, in lliort, part of them falls back into 
the vat, and returns into the circulation. The caufe 
of this circulation is evidently the continual void oc- 
cafioned by the movement of the roller on the one 
fide, and the return of the water and the Auff on the 
other. 

As all the rags are not thrown towards the part BJ 
of the chapiter, from whence they might fall back 
into the vat, but a part of them to a greater diAance ; 
it is ncceffary to have the wicker frames formerly de- 
feribed, not only to prevent their lufs, but to allow the 
dirty water to efcape. The fpigot at the corner of 
the vat continually fupplics this waAe of water. This 
operation would be fufficient to whiten the rags, al¬ 
though the rollers were raifed conllderably from the 
plate ; and therefore the force and a^ion of the roll¬ 
ers reducing them to ftulF muft be much more effec¬ 
tual. It requires gi-eat Ikill to conduff the engine, 
whether it be with regard to the firA quantity, to the 
proper time for adding the foftcr rags, to the aug¬ 
menting or diminifliing the water in proportion to the 
trituration ; or, finally, to knowing exa&ly when the 
fiulF is reduced to a proper confiftency. 

In the paper inanufadory at Montargis, it was at¬ 
tempted to introduce rollers of the greateft Areiigth 
and the leaft weight poiTible, in order to give them the 
greater rapidity ; but the experiment did not fuccccd : 
the rollers of prodigious rapidity were found to pro¬ 
duce ftuff neither in greater quantity nor of fuperior 
quality. The moft experienced artifls have ellabliAied 
a proportion between the motion of the roller and the 
greater or lefs refiAance of the rags. And the Dutch, 
who have arrived at very great perfcAion in this art, 
have followed a method totally different from that 
praAifed at Montargis. A roller in Holland com¬ 
plete in all its parts weighs nearly 30 hundred weight} 
and they find this ncceffary for cutting the rags, cfpe- 
cially if they have not been putrefied. In proportion¬ 
ing the rapidity to the refiAance, they have alfo difeo- 
vered, that a flow motion is preferable to a rapid one. 
The rollers at Saardom, by calculation made from the 
different parts of the machinery, make about 68 revo¬ 
lutions in a minute; thofe at Montargis about 166.— 
In Holland, too, this trituration of the rags is divided 
into two diAinA operations, performed by rollers con- 
AruAed on different principles; the firA of them, for 
cutting the rags and preparing for the other, is furniAt- 
ed with blades of Aeel without any moiAure, and with 
a confiderable fpace between them ; the fecond, in¬ 
tended to reduce the Auff to the proper cunfiAency, 
has a greater number of blades, compolcd of a mixture 
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of brafs and copper. The mills with rollers are in .4.rt of Ma- 

every refpeA fuperior to thofe formerly in ufe with Paper 

mallets. Two Dutch rollers of the conAruAion we f^a rope. 

have juA now deferibed will prepare as much Auff in V'*^, 

the fame time as 24 mallets ; they require infinitely 
lefs room ; they do it without putrefaAion, and as they 
do it in lefs time, and with lefs water, they occafion 
much lefs waAc of the Auff. 

When the Auff is brought to perfeAion, it is con¬ 
veyed into a general repofitory, which fuppUes the vat 
from which the fliects of paper are formed. This vat 
is made of wood, and generally about five feet in dia¬ 
meter, and two and a half in depth. It is kept iii 
temperature by meant of a grate introduced by a hole, 
and furrounded on the infidc of the vat w'ith a cafe of 
copper. For fuel to this grate, they ufe charcoal or 
wood ; and, ficquently, to prevent fmoke, the wall of 
the building comet in contaA with one part of the 
vat, and the fire has no communication with the place 
where they make the paper. 

Every vat is furniAied on the upper part with planks, 
enclofrd inwards, and even railed in with wood, to pre¬ 
vent any of the Auff from running over in the opera¬ 
tion. Acrofs the vat is a plank which they call the 
trapan, pierced with holes at one of the extremities, 
and reAing on the planks which furround the vat. 

The forms or moulds are compofed of wire-cloth, 
and a moveable frame. It is with thefe that they 
fetch up the Auff from the vat, in order to form the 
Aiects of paper. The fides of the form are made of 
oak, which is prcvioufly Aeeped in water, and other- 
wife prepared to prevent warping. The wire-cloth is 
made larger than the Aieet of paper, and the excefs of 
it on all fides is covered with a moveable frame. This 
frame is ncceffary to retain the Auff of which the pa¬ 
per is made on the cloth ; and it muA be exaAly adapt¬ 
ed to the form, otberwife the edges of the paper will 
be ragged and badly fioiflicd. The wire-cloth of the 
form is mried in proportion to the finenefs of the pa¬ 
per and the nature of the Auff. 

The felts are pieces of woollen cloth fpread over 
every flieet of paper, and upon which the Aieets arc 
laid, to detach them from the form, to prevent them 
from adhering together, to imbibe part of the water 
with which the Auff is charged, and to tranfmit the 
whole of it when placed under the aAion of the prefs. 

The two Tides of the felt are differently raifed: that 
of which the hair is longeA is applied to the flreeta 
which are laid down; and any alteration of this difpo- 
fition would produce a change iii the texture of the 
paper. The Auff of which the felts are made ihould 
be fufificiently Aroog, in order that it may be Aretcherl 
exaAly on the Aieets without forming into folds ; and, 
at the fame time, fufficieiitly pliant to yield in every 
dircAion without injury to the wet paper. As the 
felts have to refiA the reiterated efforts of the prefs, it 
appears ncceffary that the warp he very Arong, of 
combed wool, and well twiAed. On the other hand, 
as they have to imbibe a certain quantity of water, 
and to return it, it is ncceffary that the woof be of 
carded wool, and drawn out into a flitck thread.— 

Tbcfc arc the utenfils, together with the prefs, which 

are ufed in the apartment where the Aieets of paper are fy 

formed. The fabri- 

The vat being funiirfied with a fuffickmt quantity of ““o" •»< 

fiuffpxp"- 
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An of ma> ftuifand of water, two inftruouents are empfoyed to 
yrng Piper . the one of which is ^ ftmple pole, and the 

w urope. armed with a piece of board, rounded and 

full of holes. This operation is repeated as often as 
the fluff falls to the bottom. In the principal writing 
mills' in England, they ufe for this purpofe what is 
called a hog, which is a machine within the vat that, 
by means of a fmall wheel on the outfide, is made to 
turn conflantly round, and keep the flufi' in perpetual 
motion. When the ftuff and water are properly mix¬ 
ed, it is eafy to perceive whether the previous operations 
have been complete. When the fluff floats clofe, and 
in regular flakes, it is a proof that it has been well tri¬ 
turated ; and the parts of the rags which have efcaped 
the rollers alfo appear. 

After this operation the workman takes gne of the 
forms, furnifhed with its frame, by the middle of the 
(hort tides, and fixing the frame round the wire-cloth 
with his thumbs, he plunges it obliquely four or five 
inches into the vat, beginning by the long fide, which 
is neareft to him. After the immerfion he raifes 
it to a level: by ihefe movements he fetches up on the 
form a fuflicient quantity of fluff; and as foon as the 
form is railed the water efcapes through the wire- 
cloth, and the fuperfluity of the ftuff over the fides 
of the frame. The fibrous parts of the ftuff arrange 
themfclves regularly on the wire-cloth of the form, 
not only in proportion as the water efcapes, but alfo 
as the workman favours this cffeA by gently flraking 
the form. Afterwards, having placed the form on a 
piece of board, the workman takes off the frame or 
deckle, and glides this form towards the coucher; who, 
having previoufly laid his feU, places it w’ith his left 
hand in an inclined fituation, on a plank fixed on the 
edge of the vat, and full of holes. During this ope¬ 
ration the workman applies his frame, and begins a fc- 
cond flieet. The coucher feizes this inftant, takes 
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form, and on the oppofite fide they form an aCem-Art ofMa- 
blage of parallel and rounded rifings. As in the pa-!“'‘K 
per which is moft highly finifhed the regularity of thefe !” 
impreffions is ftill vifible, it is evident that all the ope- " * 
rations to which it is fubmilted have chiefly in view 
to foften thefe impreffions without deftroying them.— 

It is of confequence, therefore, to attend to the com¬ 
bination of labour which operates on thefe impreffions. 

The coucher, in turning the form on the felt, flattens 
a little the rounded eminences which are in relievo ou 
one of the furfaccs, and occafions at the fame time the 
hollow places made by the wire-cloth to be partly fill- ' 

ed up. Meanwhile the effort which is made in de¬ 
taching the form, produces an infinite number of fuiall 
hairs on every protuberant part of the fheet. 

Under the aiflion of the prefs, firll with the felts and 
then without them, the perfefting of the grain of pa¬ 
per ftill goes on. The veftiges of the protuberances 
made by the wires are altogether flattened, and of con¬ 
fequence the hollows oppofite to them difappear alfo ; 
but the traces formed by the intcrfticcs of the wire, iu 
confequence of their thicknefs, appear on both fides, 
and are rounded by the prefs. 

The rifings traced on each fide of the paper, and 
which can be difeovered by the eye on that which is 
moft highly finiflied, from what is called the grain of 
paper. The different operations ought to fo/ieu but 
not deftroy it ; which is effcftually done by employ¬ 
ing the hammer. This grain appears in the Dutch 
paper ; which is a fuflicient proof, that though they 
have brought this part of the art to the greateft per- 
feilion, they have not employed hammers, but more 
fimple and ingenious means. The grain of paper is 
often disfigured by the felts when they are too much 
ufed, or when the wool does not cover the thread. 

In this cafe, when the paper is fubmitted to the prefs, 
it takes the additional traces of the warp and the woof. 


with his left hand the form, now fufficiently dry, and 
laying the fheet of paper upon the felt, returns the 
form by gliding it along the trepan of the vat. 

They proceed in this manner, laying alternately a 
fheet and a felt, till they have made fix quires of pa¬ 
per, which is called a pof'} and this they do with fuch 
fwiftnefs, that, in many forts of paper, two men make 
upwards of 20 pufts in a day. When the laft fheet of 
the poft is covered with the laft felt, the workmen 
about the vat unite together, and fubmit the whole 
heap to the a£lion of the prefs. They begin at firft 
to prefs it with a middling lever, and afterwards with 
a lever about fifteen feet in length. After this opera¬ 
tion another perfon feparates the fheets of paper from 
the felts, laying them in a heap ; and fevcral of thefe 
heaps colledled together are again put under the 
prefs. 

* The ftuff which forms a fheet of paper is received, 

f as we have already faid, on a form made of wire-cloth, 
which is more or lefs fine in proportion to the fluff, 
and furrounded with a wooden frame, and fupported in 
the middle by many crofs bars of wood.. In confe- 
qucnce of this conflrudtion, it is eafy to perceive, that 
the ftieet of paper will take and preferve the impref¬ 
fions of all the pieces which compufe the form, and of 
the empty fpaces between them. 

The traces of the wire-cloth arc evidently perceived 
«u the fide of the flieet which, was attached to the 


and compofes a furface extremely irregular. 

The paper, the grain of which is highly foftened, 
is much fitter for the purpofes of writing than that 
which is fmoothed by the hammer: on the other- 
hand, a coarfe and unequal grain very much oppofos 
the movements of the pen ; as that which is beat ren¬ 
ders them very uncertain. The ait of making paper, 
therefore, fhould confift in preferring, and at the fame 
time in highly foftening, the grain : the Dutch have 
carried this to the higheft perfcilion. 17- 

Thc exchange fuccerds the operation laft defenbed; Fichaagtr 
It is condufled in a hall contiguous to the v.it, fiip- 
plied with fevcral preffes, and with, a long table. 'J’hc 
workman arranges on this table the paper, newly fu- 
bricated, into heaps ; each heap containing eight or 
ten of thofc laft under the prefs, kept feparate by a 
woollen felt. The prefs is large enough to receive 
two of them at once, placed the one at the other’s fide. 

When the cumpreffion is judged fuflicient, the firaps 
of paper are carried back to the table, and the whole 
turned fheet by fheet, in fuch a manner that the fur- 
face of every flieet is expofed to a new one; and- 
in this fituation they are again Ibrought under thc- 
prefs. It is in conducing thefe two operations fomc- 
times to four or five times, or as often as the nature 
of the paper requires, that the perfedlion of the Dutrh 
plan confifts. If the fluff be fine, or the paper flen- 
der, the exchange is Icfs frequently repeated. In tliii 

oneratiotv 
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ArtofUi- ©jy-ratlon it is ncccflaiy to alter the fltuation of the 
king P.ipfr ]vj;ips, with regard to one another, every time they 
III I.ur o|ie. under the prefs ; and alfo, as the heaps are 

toward the middle, to place fniall pieces of 
fck at the extremities, in order to bring every part 
of them under an equal prelTurc. A finglc man with 
four or five prefics may exchange all the paper produ- 
c;-J by two vats, provided the previous prefliiig at the 
vats be well performed. The work of the exchange 
generally lafts about two days on a given quantity of 
paper. 

When the paper has undergone theft operations, it is 
not only foftened in the furface, but better felted, and 
rendered more pliant in the interior parts of the ftufi'. 
In fliort, a great part of the Water which it had im¬ 
bibed in the operation of the vat is dillipated. By 
the felting of paper is imderilood the approximation 
of the fibres of the Huff, and their adhering more clofe- 
ly together. The paper is felted in proportion as the 
water efcapes $ and this effeft is produced by the ma¬ 
nagement and reiterated a£Uon of the prefs. Were it 
not for tite gradual operation of the ]irefs, the paper 
would be porous and conipofed of filaments adlutring 
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both before ar.J after the lizirig. The Aeds are fur- Art of M»* 
rounded with moveable lattices, to admit a quantity Paper 
of air fufiicient for drying the paper. The cords of 
the filed arc ftrctched as much as poiTible ; and the ' 
paper, four or five fiieets of it together, is placed on 
them by means of a wooden infirument refcmbling a 
pickaxe. The principal diiiiculty in drying the paper, 
confills in gradually admitting the external air, and in 
preventing the cords from imbibing moifture. With 
regard to the firll of thefe, the Dutch ufe very lovV 
fheds, and conftruft their lattices with great exaflnefs. 

By this ..leans the Dutch paper is dried equally, and 
is extremely fupple before the fixing. They prevent 
the cords from imbibing the water by covering them 
with wax. In ufing fnch cords, the moifture docs not 
continue in the line of contadi between the paper and 
the cord, which prevents the Iheet from ftrctching in 
that particular place by its weight, and from the folds 
which the moifture in the fubfequent operations might 
occafion. The Dutch alfo employ cords of confidcr- 
able thicknefs, and place feWer of them under the 
fiieets; by which means they diminiih the points of 
contadi, and give a freer and mote equal circulation to 


clofely together. The fuperiority of the Dutch over 
the French paper depends almoft entirely on this ope¬ 
ration. 

If the flieefs of paper arc found to adhere together, 
it is a proof that the bufinefs of the prefs has been 
badly conducted. To avoid this iiiconvenicncy, it is 
neceflary to bring down the phefs at firft gently, and 
by degrees with greater force, and to raife it as fud- 
deiily as pofllble. By this means the water, which is 
impelled to the fidcs of the heaps, and which has not 
yet efcaped, returns to the centre ; the Iheets are 
equally dry, and the operation executed withont diffi¬ 
culty. 

According to the ftate of drynefs in which the pa¬ 
per is found when it comes from the apartment of tlie 
vat, it is either prefied before or after the firft ex¬ 
change. The operation of the prefs fiiould be reite¬ 
rated and managed with great care } otlierwifc, in the 
foft (late of the paper, there is a danger that its grain 
and tnmfparency be totally deftroyed. Another effen- 
tial principle to the fuccefs of the exchange is, that 
the grain of the paper be originally well raifed. For 
lliis purpofe the wire cloth of the Dutch forms is com- 
pofed of a rounder wire than thofe ufed in France, by 
which tlicy gain the greateft degree of tranfparency, 
and are in no danger of dcftroying the grain. Befides 
this, the Dutch take care to proportion the wires even 
where the forms are equal to the thicknefs of the pa¬ 
per. 

Almoft every kind of paper is confiderably improved 
by the exchange, and receives a degree of perfeftion 
which renders it more agreeable in the ufe. But it is 
neceffary to obferve at the fame time, that all papers 
are not equally fufceptible of this melioration •, on the 
contrary, if the ftuft be Unequal, dry, or weakened 
by the deftrudUon of the fine parts, it acquires no¬ 
thing of that luftre and foftnefs, and appearance of 
velvet, which the exchange gives to ftufis properly pre- 
jg pared- 

Of the dry. The (heds fefr drying the paper are in the neigh¬ 
ing «f pa- bourhood of the paper mill; and are furntfhed with a 
9 "' vaft number of cords, op which they hang the iltecta 


the air. 19 

The fire for paper is made of the fiireds and pair-Of the 
inga got from the tanners, curriers, and parchment ^*“(5 
makers. All the putrified parts and the lime are care-*’’*^^'^’ 


fully feparated from them, and they are enclofed into 
a kind of baiket, and let down by a rope and pulley 
into the cauldron. This is-a late invention, and ferves 


two valuable purpofes. It makes it cafy to draw out 
the pieces of leather when the fixe is txtrafled from 
them by boiling, or cafy to return them into tlie boiler 
if the operation be not complete. When the fubllaucc 
is fufficicntly extracted, it is allowed to fettle for fumd 
time: and it is twice filtered before it is put iuto the 
tefiel into which they dip the paper. 

Immediately before the operation, a certain quantity 
of alum is added to the fize. The workman takes a 


handful of the fiieets, fmootbed and'rendered as fupple 
as poffible, in his left .hand, dips them into the veifel, 
and holds them feparate with his right, that they may 
equably imbibe the fize. After holding them above 
the vcffcl for a Ihort fpacc of time, he feizts on the 
other fide with his rigitt hand, and again dips them 
into the vefTel. When he has fiiiifhcd ten or a dozen 


of thefe handfuls, they arc fulimitted to the aiftion of 
the prefs. The fiipei'fluous fize is carried back to the 
veflel by means of a fmall pipe. The vefTel in which 
the paper is iized is made of copper, and furnifiied with 
a grate, to give the fize when nccefiary a due tempe¬ 
rature ; and a piece of thin board or felt is placed 
between every handful as tliey are laid on the tabic df 
the prefs. 

The Dutch are very careful, in fixing their paper, to 
have every fheet in the fame handful of etjual drynefs j 
becaufe it is found that the dry fiiee ts imbibe the fize 
more (lowly than thofe which retain forae degree of 
moiftUie. "They begin by fcleftiiig the fMJgfs in the 
drying huufei and after having made them fupple, and 
having deftroyed the adherence between the fiieets, 
th\.7 feparate them into handfuls in proportion to the 
drynefs, each of them containing that number which 
they can dip at one time. Befides this precaution, 
they take care to apply two Iheeu of broWn paper of 
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Art of Ma-an equal Cze to every tiandful. This brown paper, 
king Paper foijd, and already fized, is of ufc to fupport the 
•n£«'op«./heets. 

As Toon as the paper is fized, it is the pradice of 
forac paper mills to carry it immediately to the drying 
houfe, and hang it before it cools Iheet by flieet on the 
cords. The paper, unlefi particular attention be paid 
to the lattices of the di7ing houfe, is apt to dry too 
faft, whereby a great part of the fize goes off in eva¬ 
poration ; or, if too flow, it falls to the ground. The 
Dutch drying houfes are the bell to prevent thefc in¬ 
conveniencesBut the exchange after the liziiig, 
which is generally praftifed in Holland, is the belt 
remedy. They begin this operation on the handfuls 
of paper, either while they arc Hill hot, or otherwife 
as they find it convenient. Out, after the exchange, 
they arc careful to allow the heaps to be altogether 
cold before they are fubraitted to the prefs. Without 
this precaution, the fizc would either be wholly fqueez- 
cd out by the prefs of the exchange, or the furfacc of 
the paper become very irregular. It is of confeqiience 
that the paper, ftill warm from the fixing, grow gra¬ 
dually Arm, under the operation of the exchange, in 
proportion as it cools. By this method it receives that 
varriilh which is afterwards brought to perfeftion un¬ 
der the prefs, and in which the excellency of the paper 
cither for writing or drawing chiefly conflfis. It is 
in confequence of the exchanging and preffing that 
the Dutch paper is foft and equal, and that the lize 
penetrates into the body of it, and is extended equally 
over its furface. 

The exchange after the fixing ought to be conduc¬ 
ed with the greateil Ikill and attention, be^aufe the 
grain of the paper then receives imprelSons which can 
never be eradicated. When the fized paper is alfo ex¬ 
changed, it is poflible to hang more (heets together on 
the cords of the drying houfe. The paper dries better 
in this condition, and the fize in preferved without any 
fenfible vvafte, becanfe the flicets of paper mutually pre¬ 
vent the rapid operation of the external air. And as 
the fize has already penetrated into the paper, and is 
fixed on the furface, the infenfible prngrefs of a well 
conduCed drying houfe renders all the good efiieCs 
more pcrfeC in proportion as it is flowly dried. 

If to thefe coiifidcrations be added the damage done 
to the paper in drying it immediately after the prefs 
of the fixing mom, whether it be done in railing the 
hairs by feparating the (heets, or in cracking the fur¬ 
face, it is evident that the trouble of the fccond cx- 
change is infinitely overpaid by the advantage. 

Of the fi- When the paper is fufficiently dry, it is carried to the 
%ii(hing finiftiing room, where it is preffed, fcleCcd, examined, 

room. folded, made up into quires, and finally into reams_ 

It is here put twice under the prefs j firll, when it is 
at its full fize, and fecondly, after it is folded. 

The principal hibour of this place confills in aflbrt- 
ing the paper into diiTereiit lots, according to its qua¬ 
lity and faults; after which it is made up into quires. 
The perfon who does this mull poiTcfs great (kill, and 
be capable of great attention, becaufe he aCs as a 
check on thofe who feparated the paper into different 
lots. He takes the flteets with his right hand, folds 
them, examines them, lays them over his left arm'till 
lie has the number requifite for a quire, brings the 
fidcs parallel to one another, and places them in heaps 
under the table.' An expert workman, if proper tare 
VoL. XIII. Part IL 
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has been taken in alTorting lac lots, will fiiafli in this .'it of M i. 
manner near 600 quires in a day. tai.fl-’ain 

The paper is afterwards collcded into ream* of 20 
quires each, and for the lall time put under the prefs, 
where it is continued for 10 or is hours, or as long 
as the demand of the paper mill will permit. si 

A method has lately been difeovered of bleaching A new me- 
the rags or Huff, which will undoubtedly be adopted**'®'^ 
everywhere in the preparation of writing paper, I”"®*thV*ra***" 
videJ the cxpence of the procefs be not too great. 

This difeovery was made by Scheele, M. Bevthollet, 
and M. Chaptal. The firll of thefe illultrious wiiters 


communicated to the Swedilli Academy of Sciences an 
Elfay on h^anganefe, containing a numerous I'eries of 


experiments, intended to iiiveiligate the nature and 
properties of that fubllancc. Among thefe experi¬ 
ments were feveral which pointed out a new Hate of 
the muriatic acid, or the acid dillitleJ from fca fait, 


otherwife known under the name of the acid or /pint 
of fca fait. This (late of the muriatic acid was pro¬ 
duced by Mr Scheele, in confequence of putting the 
faid acid into a retort or diftilling vclfel, along with 


the above-mentioned i'ubllance called man^anefc, and 
diftilling over the acid into a proper receiver; it was 
found to have changed its nature and properties in a 
very remarkable manner, while at the lame time the 
manganefc remaining in the retort had fuffered a very 
material alteration. 


To the new ftate of the acid thus producetl, in con¬ 
fequence of certain theoretic ideas which Mr Scheele 
entertained refpeAing the mutual aflion of the original 
muriatic acid and the maiigaiiefe on each other during 
the procefs of diftillation, he gave the name of tkphlo- 
gtfticatcil muriatic acid. Since the time of this original 
difeovery, in ccnifeqnencc of cert.ain changes which 
have occurred in the theory or pliil-ifi^phy of chemif- 
try, this new ftate of the acid of fta fait has been 
called the osygenaUd muriatic acid. Among many other 
properties of it difeovered by Mr Sdiecle, the moll rc- 
inarkahle was, that it dellroyed the colour of every vege¬ 
table fubltanpc which was expofed to its aflion ; or, in 
other words, it bleached them ; or, in the language of 
the dyers, it difeharged their colours ; tli.nt is to fay, 
whatever happened to he the colour of any vegtt.able 
body that was fubmitted to the aflion of the oxyge- 
iiated or dephlogifticated muriatic acid, it always be¬ 
came wliitc, or loft its colouring matter. 

In the year 1786, Dr Bedocs, now proFcITor r,f chc- 
millry in the univcrfily of Oxford, publifiicd an ling- 
lifli tranflation of the Chemical Elfays of Mr Scheele ; 
and thereby made known to the chemifts of (irc.al 
Britain the pow'cr of the oxygenated or dcphlogiftieat- 
ed muriatic acid, to iileach or whiten vegetable fub- 
ftances, or to difeharge or deeonipofe their colours. 
But M. Berthollet, a celebrated chemift in France, and 
one of the members of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, appears to have been the firll who thought of 
rendering the above recited difeovery fiibfcrvicnt to 
the purpofes of manufafltirc. 

In 17S9, he publilhed in the Annalcs de Chimit an 
cfl'ay calculated entirely for the ufc of nuinufarturcrE, 
by being diverted of theoretic, dilcuflioiis; of which 
the title is, “ Method of bleaching linen or cotton 
cloths, threads, and yarns, by means of oxygenated 
muriatic acid, and of fomc other properties of that li¬ 
quor which may he ufcful in mauufadlurts.” 


In 
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ri.rent In tlie fame work, aiul in the fame year, M. Chap- 
Kudsof a-,Ollier Ffeneli chemift, publiiheil an account of 

four.' experiments, in which, among many other appli> 
cations of the oxygenated muriatic acid to purpofe# 
ufeful in the economical arts, he gives information of 
having bleached or whitened coarfc rags ufed by the 
papermakers, fo as greatly to improve the quality of 
the paper into which they were afterwatds manufafiur- 
cd. His preparation of this bleaching liquor difl'ers 
not from Ilcrlhollct’s, which is as fallows: “ Take fix 
ounces of manganefe and fixteen ounces of fea fait, 
both reduced ti> a fine powder ; mix thefe accurately, 
and introduce them into a retort or diililling vtfiil: 
Then take twelve ounces of oil of vitriol and eight 
ounces of water, mixed together, and allowed to cool; 
add thefe to the other ingredients in the retort, and 
connect the retort with a calk or receiver capable of 
holding twenty-feven gallons and a half of water, but 
only containing twenty-live gallons, which is to be im¬ 
pregnated with the gas or vapour of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid ; and proceed to dillillation, firlT with¬ 
out and afterwards with a fire gradually raiftd, till the 
whole acid comes over. 

Experiments have been made with this liquor both 
by foine of the principal papermakers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Edinburgh and by Meffrs Clement and 
George Taylors of Maidllone in Kent, lly tire form¬ 
er it was found, that paper made of rags and pulp 
whitened in tliis manner, was fuperior to any other 
made of limilar materials, not only in colour but in 
finenefs of texture. By the latter, the excellence of 
the liquor was founH. to be fo great, that probably 
having never heard of Schecle, Bcithollet, and Chaptal, 
and conceiving thepifclvcs to be the full inventors «tf 
it, they obtained a patent for its exclulive nfe, which 
other nianufafturcrs will doubtlefs difregard. It is 
not to be concealed, however, that, even with all the 
precautions which can poffibly be taken at full, va¬ 
rious circumftances of imperfeftion innll ncceffarily re¬ 
main to be removed by means of farthci experience, 
both in the perfedtion of the bleaching procefs and the 
economy of its application to ufe ; but for the attain¬ 
ing of this experience a fliort time will rarely be fuf- 
ficient. 

Sect. II. Of //>e different Kindt of Paper, 

■Writing The paper proper for writi.ig flioiiUI be without 
paper. knots, without any parts t'f the lUift not triturat¬ 
ed, withuat folds, and without wiinkles, of a fupple 
texture, its grain uniform and regular, foftrned in the 
exchange, and not dcllroyed by finootbing. The 
ground of this paper mull be extreme'y white, or fha- 
ded with a veiy light blue, which adds to its natural 
fplendour. It is of great importance that it be fully 
and equally fized, otiicrwife the writing cannot be well 
finiflted, and the turnings of the letters will Im very 
imperfett. This paper ihnuld he made from (luff not 
putrefied, which takes a belter grain, receives more 
benefit from the exchange, is more equally fized, and 
finally, is lefs fubjedl to folds and wrinkles in the dif- 
Tr- durable Icreot operations. To make paper peculiarly fit for 
wtiiing. durable writing, Dr Lewis recommends the impregna¬ 
tion of it with aftringent materials. “ It is obfervable 
^faj s he) that writings firll begin to fade or change their 
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colour on the back of the paper, where the larger UitTcrent 
ilrokes have funk in, or are vifible through it; as if Kinds of 
part of the irony matter of the vitriol was in a more 
fubtile or dilTolved Hate than the reft, and funk further, 
on account of its not being fully difengaged from tlie 
acid, or fufEciently combined with the aftringent matter 
of the galls. Hence, it flionid iceai probable, that if 
the paper was impregnated with aftringent matter, the 
colour of the ink would be more durable. To fee how 
far this notion was well founded, 1 dipt fonic paper in 
an ttifufion of galls t and, when dry, repeated the dip¬ 
ping a fecund and third time. On the papet thus pre¬ 
pared, and fome that was unprepared, 1 wrote with 
different inks } feveral of which, that the efledts might 
be more fenlible, had an over-proportion of vitriol. 

Tlie writings being expofed to the w.-ather till the bell 
of the inks on the unprepared paper had faded and 
cliauged their colour, thofe on the prepared paper 
were all found to retain their blacknefs. It is therefore 
recommended to the confideration of the papermakers, 
whether a particular kind of paper might not be' pre¬ 
pared fur thofe ufes where the long duration of the 
writing is of principal importance, by iiroregnating it 
with galls or other aftringents, in feme of the opera¬ 
tions it jialfcs through before it receives the qlaziiig ; 
as fur inltancc, by ufing an aftringent infufion, inllead 
of common water, in the laft oper tion, wlien the 
matter is reduced into a pul» fur being formed into 
Iheets. The brownilh hue which the paper receives 
from the galling, would not perhaps be any great ob- 
ftaclc to Us ufe ; and, if the propofal Ihould be 
thought worthy of being carried into execution, fur¬ 
ther inquiries may poffihly difeover the means of ob¬ 
viating the impci'feition, and communicating allringeij- 
cy without colour. 

I'lie paper ufed for drawing, or for coloured maps, is Paper fit 
in fome mills made fixun one kind <<f white ftiilF, eitherf”'' hraw- 
fine or middling; in others, from a mixture of three or*‘'S' 
four kinds of lliilF of dift'erent colours. The Dutch 
were not long ago almuft wholly in p<..Tiflloi; of tliiu 
matmfaclure. The fame qualities are neceflary in this 
paper as in that for writing. The gra-.r, however, mull 
be a little more railed, although lotitiud by the ex¬ 
change; for, without thisgraiu, the jieiicil would leave 
with difficulty the traces of the objccls. ^.Jrcat care 
is all’o necelfary in the fixing of this paper, that the 
drawing be neatly performed, and alio that the finking 
of the ink or colours in,o the irreguiasrities of the ftuS* 
be prevented. 

This paper is alfo made in tlie greatcft perfedtion by of Iui m- 
lluffs not rotted. Thefe take a more even glofs, and ture papgr. 
are in better condition to receive all the impreffions of 
the painter. It is alfo neccifary that furniture paper 
be well foftened, and fubmitted to the exchange, to 
take more exadtiy the outlines of the figures. The 
French Imve carried this part of the manufaQurc of 
paper to the highell liate of perfe£li<m. jg 

The Britilh and Dutch have had the greateft fuc- Pafteboard 
cefs in mmiufaduring pafteboard, which they make ufed in the 
either from a fingle mafs of ftuff on the firm, or from 
a colledtiun of feveral Ihects palled together. In both 
cafes, the Ihects of pafteboard arc made «»f ftuff not 
rotted, and triturated with rollers furnilhed with blades 
of well tempered fteel. By tlie operation of the ex¬ 
change, aud fmoothing continiK'd for a long time, the 

Britilh 
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DiiTerent Britifk and Dutch obtain folid and fmooth (Inn’s, 
kintU of ^vhich neither break under the folds of cloth nor aJ- 
licrc to them. The (luffs not putrefied have another 
advanta^re in this fpccics of pafieboard, iiainel)', that 
of refuliiijr the adlion of heat, which they experience 
between the folds of cloth, without waft ing or tarniftiing, 
and of coiuequence they may be ufed for a long time. 
J'rimiog In England they have at leaft equalled any other 
r>pcr. nation in the m..nuf.i£liirc of this paper ; and even 
in Scotland they have arrived to fuch a degree of 
perfec.'on i.i this art, that great part of what they 
fnanufafture i' font into England. It requires to be 
made of a fc. ; and equal (luff, without folds or 
wrinkles, of a nc'ural whitenefs, and with a flmde of 
blue. It muft be iized lefs flrongly than writing paper, 
but fufScienily well to give neatnefs to the cliaraelers. 
The paper, thus properly prepared, yields eafily to the 
printing prefs, and takes a fuiHcicnl quantity of ink. 
The fluff muPc be without greafe, and wrought with 
that degree of flowuefs as to make it fpread equally 
over the form, and tsl;c a neat and regular grain ; 
without this the characters will not be equally marked, 
ill every part of the page ; and ihc finalleft quantity of 
greafe renders the fixing unequal and imperfcCl. Some 
ai tills \ ■'■h confidcrable fuccefs, both to meliorate the 
grain, and to reduce the inequalities of the I'urface, 
have ful.-niiltcd tliis paper to the exchange. And it 
is proper to add, that a moderate degree of exchanging 
and of prtfiiiig may be of great fcrvice after the Iheets 
are printed, to dcllroy the hollow places occafioned by 
the prefs, and the relievo of the letters, 
j, * Engraving requires a paper tif the fame qualities 

graving. me.itioned, with refpciEl to the (luff, 

which mull be pure, w'thout knots, and equally re¬ 
duced ; file grain uniforin, and the fheets without folds 
or wruii’ics. To preferve the grain, it is neetlTary 
that it be dried llowly in the loweil place of ilic dry¬ 
ing houfe. I*’ is fabmitted to the exchange, the 
tfi'tds of 'I ma't be itnderatrd with the greatell care, 
and the ’Cil of tne two firft prelTes mull be equally 
diftribiittd over ill? wliolc mafs, othc^wife the ine¬ 
quality V.1 the P'difti 'c at the middle and fides will 
espofe it to W'viiikles in the drying. The fixing of 
tbiK papi'i mift r’fo be moderate. Tbefc circumilan- 
res arc iiece'’'iry to make it receive with neatnefs all 
the fofi aiiu delicate touches of the plate. The foft 
and yielding pap.-r of Auvergne poffelfes all thofe ad¬ 
vantages ; and acce r-’ingly a great quantity of this 
and of printing pap-r were formetly innported into 
Ib-itain and Holland from Franee, where they Hill 
continue to rof ibe materials from which they make 
engraving paper. The wire-wove frame, though but 
lately invenlcd, i", we arc told, peculiaily adapted to 
this kind of paper. 

P-i *^ur (o*' cards muft be manufadlured from a pretty 

arjVor order to take that degree of fmoothnefs 

any kind which makes the cards glide cafily over one another is 
i pdiiuing ufing. For this reafon the cardmakers rejedl every 
on a Imooth kind of paper which is foft and without ftrength,— 
furface. I’liij paper requires to be very much (ized, fince the 
fixing holds the place of varniftt, to which the fmooth- 
ing gives a glazed and ihining furfacc. To atifvver all 
the& purpoies, the rags require to be a little rotted, 
and the mallets ftrongly armed with iron ftuds. At 
prefent Angoumois. is altaoH the only province in 
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France which fells caid psp^r to the Dutch and the MiforlKme- 
othcr northern nations. The rags of Ang(>umois have OUftr- 

~ - ■ “itums O'* 

Paper. 


the peculiar qiudiiy of not turning too foft in the pu- 


trcf.ielion, and liie mills of that province reduce them 
to llnff though they be not much putrefied. The 
French, we believe, excel every other nation in this 
branch of the ivniuifu^tiire of paper. * 

iShCT, III. MifeeUantsus Ohfervations «u Paper, 
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To hinder paper from finking, take aliout the fizcTopreferve 
of a nut of rock alum, difTolve it in a glafj of clcarr^P'"’’ bom 
water, and apply it to the paper, which has not bcen^“’*‘-“'l!’ 
fuftieiently fixed, with a fine (punge. It is in this 
manner that the paper manufacturer.'; of F.aiis prepare 
the paper for drawing called papkn Lves. When tlicre 
is Occaiion to write on a jwinted book, or on paper 
too frelli, it is fulHcient to mix a little gum with ordi- 
nary ink. jt 

To give to writing paper, a brilliant varnilh, take Fsp" var* 
that which is of an ordinary finenefs, very fmooth, 
without any kind of itain or hairs on its furface 
ilretch it on a fmooth plank, and by means of a hare’s 
foot cover it with a thin and equal layer of fandarac 
finely powdered. Afterwards, if a whole ream is to be 
varnifhed, take eight ounces of rock alum and one ounce 
of white fugarcandy j bring them to boil in fix pints 
of water ; and when the liquor is lukewarm, wet that 
fide of the (hect which has been covered with the fan- 
darac ixith a fine fpongc ; lay the (hcets in a heap, 
one Ihcet exactly above another; and fubinit the ream 
to the prefs for tlic fpacc of twelve hours: lung them 
afterwards (beet by (hect on the cords of the drying 
houfc ; put them again under the prefs for fomc days 
to (Iretch them ; and, finally, beat them with a book¬ 
binder’s mallet. This paper can only be ufed for three 
or four nionth.s after it is prepared. 

Paiulers prepare their paper for diavving, and givepaj,rr pie- 
it a dark gsound, wliich fparcs them much labour of pared lor 
the pencil afterwards in thofe places wlicrc (liadc isdrawirg. 
iieceflary. For this purpofe, they t ike white paper 
and pafs a fponge over it, which has imbibed water 
impregnated with foot, leaving the light places to be 
formed afterwards. They ufe alfo a kind of paper for 
drawing, which is called tainted paper. A light colour 
is paifed over the whole ground, wliich deprives the 
paper of its original brightnifs, and makes itie light 

f ilaces of the print appear more in relievo, and more 
uminous. 

The method mod common and mod convenient forpaper pre. 
Copying a prim, is to ufe oiled paper. The manner pared for 
of preparing this paper is to take that which is thin copying a; 
and fmooth, commonly known by the name of ferpenif'^^' 
paper., and moiften it with a compofition, two parts of 
the oil of walnuts and one pan of the oil of turpen¬ 
tine mixed well together. A (liect of pafteboard and 
a (licet of paper are laid on a fmooth table; above 
them are placed two fheets of paper to be prepared ; 
and a layer of the oil applied to the uppermoil is fuf- 
ficient to penetrate both. This may be done to any 
number of (lieets, and a (Irong (heet of pafteboard is 
phtced over the whole. The iieap is afterwards fub- 
uiitted to the prefs, under which it remains for two or 
three days till the oil be completely dry. Paper pre¬ 
pared in this manner ferves to copy very readily and 
4 X c exaAIy 
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,\i;fcclbnc- exr.Aly all kiotla of fijjuVes aiiJ pUn-i; becaufe being al- 
0116 Olifer- together traiifpiR’iit, nil the parts of the drawing, whe- 
ih.ide, are caltly diiliiigiiilhed. 

. ■ llclidta ilie paper made from the albedos, it is ne- 

ctffary for wrapping up gunpowder and valuable writ- 
Incoiiib’jfti-ings, to have a paper that will not eaiily take fire, 
blejupcr. I'tie manner in which this is prepared is extremely 
fimple. Ordinary paper is dipped into boiling liquid, 
confiding of three-fourths of water and onc-Fourth of 
dilfolred ahiin. This fait, which is not inihmmable. 


a pretty large pencil into that glne, and daub it over Mifrellane- 
as even as you can, repeating this two or three times; oui Obfe- 
then fift the powder of talc through a fine fieve made 
of horfe hair or gauze, over it; and then hang it up . , 

to dry} and, when dry, rub off the fupertliious talc, 
which ferves again, for the fame purpofe. The talc 
you prepare in the followdug manner: Take fine white 
traiifparent Mufeovy talc; boil it in clear Water for 
four hours; then take it off the fire, and let it Hand 
fo for two days: then take it out, wafh it well, and 


covers the furfae'e of the paper, and renders it in foinc 
nicafure incombudible. 

A nifthod In the feafon of vtrjnice, a little of it diluted with 
ol eraniig water is fufficient for obliterating any frclh fpot of ink. 
ii'k from ^|,g verjuice diflblved in water anfwcrs the 

purpofe equally well, and the fait of the forrel is alfo 
employed, though with lei's cfl'eft. If the fpots be 
dry, and the above acids are iiifufllciiit to eradicate 
them, a little aquafortis diluted iu water and applied 
with the feather of a quill or a fine hair pencil will 
j6 make them entirely difappear. 

A method Books and maiiufcripts are fometimes defaced by 
for taking accidental ftains w'ith oil. 'I'o remove I'uch blemifhes, 
r* of "'a hones and reduce them to a fine powder ; 

hiy a quantity of tliis powder on each fide of the ftain; 
place it between two flieets of white paper, and fub- 
mit it for twelve hours to the prefs. • If the ftains have 
not difappeared, it will be necelTary to reiterate the 
procefs. 

A method To make oiled papers take colours ; mix with the 
<.l’ makinp colours a very fmall quantity either of the gall of a pike 
oiled jiaper yy . and a» tliefe fubftances are of the nature of 
^‘'ap, they difl'olve tlic greafe that is in the paper, and 
permit the colours to be fpread over the fiirface. 

To make Emery paper, which is employed for taking the ruft 
eintt)' pi- from iron without wafting it, is made by impregnating 
coaife paper with gummed water or any other tenaci¬ 
ous fubrtaiicc, and then covering it over with the fineft 
citicvy. 

tairiiiig or 'I’he colours proper for paper arc not difl'erent from 
niouriiig thofe ufed for other fubflanccs, and are enumerated un- 


put it into a linen rag, and beat it to pieces with a 
mallet: to to pounds of talc add 3 pounds of white 
alum, and grind them together in a little hand mill; 
lift it through a gauze fieve ; and being thus reduced 
to a powder, put it into water, and juft boil it up: 
then let it fink to the bottom, pour oft' the water from 
it, place tlie powder in the.fun to diy, and it will be¬ 
come a hard confiftencc. This beat in a mortar to an 
impalpable powder, and keep it, for the ufe above 
mciitiuiied, free from dull. 

T'hc common grounds laid in water are made by White and 
mixing whiting with the common glovers fize, and ‘ 
laying it on the pajicr with a proper bruih in the mod 
even manner. T’liis is all that is required, where thCj^^” 
giuund is to be left white ; and the paper being then 
hung on a proper frame till it be dry, is fit to be 
pitiiiled. When coloured grounds are required, the 
fame method mull be purfued, and the ground of 
whiting firft laitl; except in pale colours, ftichas ftraw 
colours or pink, where a fecond coating may fome¬ 
times be fpared, by mixing foinc flrong colour with 
the whiting. 

There are three methods by which paper hangings Meihod of 
are painted ; the firll by printing on the colours; painting 
the fecond by ufing. the Jlencil; ami the third byJ*'*P®H‘‘' 
laying them on with a pencil, as in other kinds 
painting. 

When the colours arc laid on by printing, the im- 
preflion is made by wooden prints; which are cut in 
fucli manner, that the figure to be exprtlfed is made 
to projeft from the furfacc by cutting away all the 


I papsr. del-article CoLovK-Making. They arc applied with 
foft brullies, after being tempered to a due degree with 
fize or gnni water. If the paper on. which they are 
to be laid is foft, fo that the colours arc apt to go 
through, it mud alfo be fixed before they are laid on, 
or a pioporiionably larger quantity muft be ufed along 
with the colours tliemfclvcs. If a confidcrahle extent 
of the paper is to be done over with otic colour, it muft 
receive fevcral coatings, as thin as polliblc, letting each 
coat dry before another is put on, otherwife the colour 
will be unequaL 

T-igild Take yellow ochre, gri„d it with rain water, and 
ispcr. lay a ground with it upon the paper all over ; when 
dry, take the white of eggs, beat it clear with white 
fugarcandy, and ftrike it all over: then lay on the leaf- 
gold ; and when dry, poliflt it with a tooth. Some 
lake faffron, boil it in water, and diffolvc a little gum 
with it } then they ftrike it over the paper, lay on the 
4t gold ; and, when dry, they polifti it. 

T0 filvcr Take two fcniples of clear glue made of neats Ica- 

IhTchtndi fttuple of white alum, and half a pint of 

Inc'Iiod**^ clear water; fimmer the whole over a (low fire, till the 
without fil- water is coiifumed, or the fleam ceafes ; Then, your 
vcr. flieets of paper being laid on a fmooth table, you dip 


other part ; and this, being charged with the colours 
tempered with their proper vehicle by kiting it gent¬ 
ly down on a block on which the colour is picvioufly 
fpread, conveys it from thence to the ground of the 
paper, on which it is made to fall more forcibly by 
means of its weight, and the tiFort of the arm of the 
perfon who ufes the print. It is eafy to conclude, that 
there mull be as many feparate prints as there are co¬ 
lours to be printed. But where there are more than 
one, great care mutt be taken, after the firll, to let the 
print fall exadlly in the fame part of the paper as that 
which went before ; otherwife the figure of the defign 
would be brought into irrcgislarity and confufion. In 
common paper of low price, it is ufual, therefore, to 
print only the outlines, and lay on the reft of the co¬ 
lours by ftencilling; which both faves the expcnce of 
cutting more prints, and can be pradlifed by common 
workmen, not requiring the great care and dexterity 
ncceft'ai y to the ufing fevcral prints. 

The manner of pencilling the colours is this. The 
figure, which all the parts of any particular colour make 
in the defign to be painted, is to be cutout, in a piece 
of thin leather or oil cloth, which pieces of leather ov 
'oil cloth arc callcd^rnri/i; and being laid flat on the 

fltccta 
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Miiccllane* (hectt of paper to tie printed, fpread on a table or floor, 
oua Obfer- gre to.be rubbed over with the colour, properly tem- 
M pjiydj ][,y means of a large briifl). The colour pafSng 
. ^ ‘ over the whole is coufequently fpread on thofe parts of 

the paper where the cloth or leather is cut away, and 
give the fame efiedt as if laid on by a print. This is 
nevertbclcfs only pradticable in parts where there are 
only detached roalTcs or fpots of. colours : for where 
there are finall continued lines, or parts that run one 
into another, it is difficult to preferve the connexion 
or continuity of the parts of the cloth, or to keep the 
finaller corners clufe down to the paper; and therefore, 
in fueh cafes, prints are preferable. Stencilling is in¬ 
deed a cheaper method of ridding coarfe work than 
printing: but without fuch extraordinary attention and 
trouble as render it equally difficult with printing, it 
is far Icfs beautiful and exadt in the cfTeS. For the 
outline of the fpots of colour want that fharpnefs and 
regularity that are given by prints, beildes the fre¬ 
quent extraliueations, or deviations from thcjufl figure, 
which happens by the original mifplacing of the ften- 
cils, or the fhifeing tlie place of them during the ope¬ 
ration. 

PettclUing is only ufed in the cafe of nicer work, 
fuch as the better imitations cf the India paper. It is 
performed in. the fame manner as other paintings in 
water or varuifh. It is fonietimcs ufed only to fill tlic 
outlines already formed by printing, where the price 
of the colour, or the e.vaflncfs of the manner in which 
it is required to be laid on, render the flencilling or 
printing it lefs proper; at other times, it is ufed 
for forming or deliiu.'tting fomc parts of the dellgn, 
w'hcrc a fpirit of freedom and variety, not to be 
had in printed outlines, is defired to be hud in the 
work. 

Manage- paper defigned for receiving the flock is firft 

ment of prepared with a varnifh-ground with fomc proper co¬ 
llie fleck lour, or by that of the paper itfelf. It is frequently 
paper. 
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_ Paffk Money is a term frequently made ufe of for 

Money, hank bills, which pals currently in trade iiiftcad of 
— . gold and lilver. 

Concerning this fpccics of currency, the national 
utility of which has been controverted by fome, we 
have the following obfervations in Dr Smith’s Trcatifc 
on the Wealth of Nations; “ The fublUtution of paper 
in the room of gold and filver money replaces a very 
expenlive inllrumcnt of commerce with one much lefs 
collly, and fometiines equally convenient. Circulation 
conics to be carried on by a new wlieel, which it colls 
lefs both to ercdl and maintain than the old one. 

“ When the people of any particular country have 
fuch confidence in the fortune, probity, and prudence 
of a particular banker, as to believe that he is always 
ready to pay upon demand fuch of his promilTory notes 
as are likely at any time to be prefenteJ to him, thofe 
notes come to have the fame currency as gold and lil¬ 
ver money, from the confidence that fuch money can 
at any time be had for them. 

“ A particular banker lends among his cuftoraers 
his own promiffory notes, to the amount, wc (hall fop- 


pradlifed to print fome Mofaic,.or other fmall running MifcelUne- 
tigure in colours, on the ground, before the flock 
laid on ; and it may be done with any pigment 
colour defired, tempered with yarnifli, and laid on by 
a printrcut correfpondcntly to that end. 

The method of laying on the flock is this. A wooden 
print being cut, as is above, deferibed, for laying on 
the colour in fuch manner that the part of the defigti 
which is intended for the flock may projeA beyond 
the red of the furface, the varnifli is put on a block 
covered with leather or oil-cloth, and the print is to 
be ufed alfo in the fame manner, to.lay the vaiuifli on 
all the parts where the flocks are to be fixed. The flieet, 
thus prepared by the vaniiflied intprefliun, is then to 
be removed to another block or table, and to be ftrew- 
ed over with flock ; which is afterwards to be gently 
coinpreflld by a board, or fome other flat body, to 
make the varniflt take the better hold of it; and then 
the flicct is to be hung on a frame till the varniflt be’ 
pcrfedlly di7 ; at whitn time tlie fuperfluous part of 
flock is to be brviflied off by si foft camel’s hair bntflti 
and the proper flock will be found to adhere in a very 
flrong manner. 

The method of preparing tlte flock is, by cutting 
woollen rags or pieces of cloth with the hand, hy 
means of a large hill o’- chopping knife ; or by means 
of a niaeliiiie wotked by a hurfe mill. 

There is a kind of eounlerfcit flock paper, which, 
when well managed, Iras vyry much the fame cffi.ft to 
the eye as the real, though done with ltfi> tipence. 

The manner of making this foit is, by laying a ground 
of varniih on the paper ; and having afterwards print¬ 
ed the Jefign of the floik in varmlh, in the fame man¬ 
ner as for the true ; inllead of the flock, fomc pig¬ 
ment, or dry colour, of the fame hue vvilh the flock 
required by the deiign, but fome what of a darker fltade, 
being Will powdered, is flrewed on (he printed varnifli, 
and produces nearly the fame appearance. 
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pofe, of ioo,oool. As thofe notes ferve all the pur- 
pofes of money, his elehtors pay him the fame iiUtreil Rto„ey. 
as if he had lent them (o much money. This iutercfl! < 
is the fourcc of his gain. Though fomc of tliofe notes 
are continually coming back upon him fur payment, 
part of them continue to circulate for months and years 
togeihrr. I’hough he has generally in circuIaLioii, 
tlierefure, notes to the amount of ico,oool. xo,oooI. 
in gold anil lilver may frequently be a fuflieient pro- 
vilion for anfwering occafional demands. By this ope¬ 
ration, therefore, 20,oool. in gold and lilver pcrfonii 
all the fundlions which ioo,oool. could otiicrwife have 
performed. Eighty thuufand pounds of gold and lil¬ 
ver can therefore, in this manner, he fpared from the 
circulation of the country ; and if different operations 
of the fame kind Ihould at the fame time he carried on 
by many dill'rrent banks and bunkers, the whole circu¬ 
lation may be thus conduced with a fifth part only of 
tire gold and filver, 

“ Let us, fuppofe, for example, that the wliole cir¬ 
culating money of fome particular country amounted, 
at a particular time, to 1,000,cool, itirliiig, that fuim 

being 
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I'jpcr beinfj tlien fuillcicent for circulating' the whole annual 
Money, produce of their land and labour. I^et uii Tuppofe too, 
'that, fomc time thereafter, dilTcrent banks and bankers 
ilTued promiiTory notes, payable to the bearer, to the 
extent of i,ooo,oocl. referving in their dift'erent coffers 
20o,oool. for atifwering occaiioiial dentands. There 
would remain, therefore, in circulation 8oo,oool. in 
gold and filver, and i,ooo,OOot. of bank notes, or 
l,8oo,oool. of paper and money together. But the 
Rnnual produce of the land and labour of the country- 
had before required only i,ooo,oool. to circulate and 
dillribute it to its proper confunicrs, and that annual 
produce cannot be immediately augmented by thofe 
operations of bankfng. One million, therefore, will 
be fiilEcient to circulate it after them. The goods to 
be bought and fold being prccifcly the fame as before, 
the fame quantity of money will be fufficient for buy¬ 
ing and felling them. The channel of circulation, if 
I may be allowed fuch an expreilion, will remain pre- 
cifely the fame as before. One million we have iiip- 
pufed fulEcicnt to fdl that channel. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, is poured into it beyond this futn, cannot run in 
it, but mull overflow. One million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds arc ponred into it. Eight hundred 
thoufand pounds, therefore, mull overflow, that fum 
being over and above what can be employed in the cir¬ 
culation of the country. But though this fum cannot 
he employed at home, it is too valuable to be allowed 
to lie idle. It will therefore be fent abroad, in order 
to feck that profitable employment which it cannot 
find at home. But the paper cannot go abroad ; be- 
raufe, at a difiance from the banks, which ilTue it, and 
from the country in which payment of it can be ex- 
adled by law, it will not be received in common pay¬ 
ments. Gold and filver, therefore, to the amount of 
Koo,oool. will be fent abroad, and the channel of home 
circulation llill remain filled with 1,000,000!. of paper 
iulleud of i,ooo,oool. of thofe metals which filled it 
before. 

“ But though fo great a quantity of gold and fil- 
ver ib thus fent abroad, wc mull not imagine that it is 
fent abroad for nothing, or that its proprietors make a 
prefent of it to foreign nations. They will exchange 
it fur foreign goods of fotne kind or another, in order 
to fupply the confumplioii either of fomc other foreign 
country or of their own. 

“ If tliey employ it in piirchafing goods in one fo- 
icign country in order to fupply the confumption of 
another, or in what is called the carrying trade, what¬ 
ever profit they make will be an addition to the neat 
revenue of their own country. It is like a new fund, 
created for carrying on a new trade ; domctlic bufinefs 
being now tranfafled by paper, and the gold and filver 
being converted into a fund for this new trade. 

If they employ it in purchafing foreign goods for 
home confumption, they may cither firft purcTiafe fuch 
goods as are likely to be confumed by idle people who 
produce nothing, fuch as foreign wines, foreign filks, 
&c.; or, fecondly, they may purchafe an additional 
Hock of materials, tools, and provifions, in order to 
employ an additional nuipber of induftrious people, 
who reproduce, with a profit, the value of their annual 
confumption. 

“ So far as it is employed in the firft way, it pro¬ 
motes prodigality, incre^s expeace and confumption. 
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without incrcafing produ^lion, or eflahlifliing any per¬ 
manent fund for fupiairting that expence, and is in 
every refpeS hurtful to the fociety. 

« So far as it it employed in the fecond way, it 
protnoU't induftry; and though it increafea the con- 
funiption of the fociety, it provides a permanent fund 
for fupportlng that confumption, the people who con- 
fume, reproducing, with a profit, the whole value of 
their annual confumption. The grofs revenue of the 
fociety, the annual produce of their land and labour, 
is incrcafcd by the whole value which the labour of 
thofe workmen adds to the materials upon which they 
are employed ; and their neat revenue by what re¬ 
mains of this value, after deducing what is necefiitry 
for fupporting the tools and inftrumeins of tltcir trade. 

“ That the greater part of the gold and filver 
which, being forced abroad by thofe operations of 
banking, is employed in purchafing foreign goods for 
home confumption, is and mull be employed for pur¬ 
chafing thofe of this fecond kind, feems not only pro¬ 
bable, but almoft unavoidable. Though forae parti¬ 
cular men may femetimes increafe their cxponce very 
coufidcrably, though their revenue does not increafe at 
all, we may be alTured that no clafs or order of men 
ever dues fu ; becaufe, though the principles of com¬ 
mon prudence do not always govern the condiidt of 
every individual, they always influence that of the ma¬ 
jority of every clafs or order. But the revenue of idle 
people, confidered as a clafs nr order, cannot in the 
fmallcft degree be incrcafcd by thofe operations of 
banking. Their expence in general, therefore, cannot 
be much increafud by them, though that of a few in¬ 
dividuals among them may, and in reality fometimes 
is. The demand of idle people, therefore, for foreign 
goods, being the fame, or vei^ nearly the fame, as be¬ 
fore, a very fmall part of the money, which Ijeing for¬ 
ced abroad by thofe operations of banking, is employ¬ 
ed in. purchafing foreign goods for home conrumi^ion, 
is likely to be einployetl in purchafing thofe for their 
life. The greater part of it will naturally be deftincil 
fur the employment of indullry, and not for the main- 
teuance of idlcnefs. 

“ When wc compute the quantity of indulli y which 
the circulating capital of any fociety can employ, we 
mull always have regard to thofe parts of it only which 
cunfill in provifions, materials, and finilhed work: the 
other, which confifts in money, and which ferves only 
to circulate thofe three, mull always be deducted. In 
grder to put indullry into motion, three things arc rc- 
quifite ; materials to work upon, tools to work with, 
and the wages or recompeufe for the fake of which the 
work is done. Money is neither a material to work 
upon, nor a tool to work with ; and though the wages 
of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, 
his real revenue, like that of all other men, confifts, nut 
in the money, but in the mouey’s worth ; not in the 
metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 

“ The quantity of induftry whicli any capital can 
employ, mull evidently be equal to the number of 
workmen whom it can fupply with materials, tools, 
and a maintenance fuitable to tjie nature of fbe work. 
Money may be requifite for purchafii^ the materials 
and tools of the work, as well as the maintenance of 
the workmen. But the quantity of induftry which the 
whole capital can employ, is certainly not equal both 

to 
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Paper to the money which purchafes, and to the materialt, 
Kloncy. tools, and maintenance, which arc purchafed with it; 
* bat only to one or otlier of thofe two values, and to 
the latter more properly than to the foraier. 

“ When paper is fubftituted in the room of gold and 
filver money, the quantity of the materials, tools, and 
maintenance, which the whole circulating capital can 
fupply, may be increafed by the whole value of gold 
and lilver which nfed to- be employed in purchafing 
them. The whole value of the great wheel of circula¬ 
tion and diftribution is added to the goods which arc 
circulated and diftributed by means of it. The opera¬ 
tion, in fome mcafure, refembles that of the undertaker 
of fome great work, who, in confcquence of fome im¬ 
provement in mechanics, takes down his old machi¬ 
nery, and adds the difference between its price and 
that of the new to his circulating capital, to the fund 
from which he funufltes materials and wages to his 
workmen. 

“ What the proportion is which the circulating mo¬ 
ney of any country bears to the wlwle value of the an¬ 
nual produce circulated by means of it, it is perhaps 
impolilble to determine. It has been computed by 
different authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a twentieth, 
and at a thirtieth part of that value. But how fmall 
foever the proportion which the circulating money may 
bear to the whole value of the annual produce, as but 
a part, and frequently but a fmall part, of that pro¬ 
duce, is ever deilined for the maintenance of induitry, 
it muff always bear a very confiderable proportion to 
that part. When, therefore, by the fnbfijtution of 
paper, the gold and filver neceffary for circulation is 
reduced to perhaps a fifth part of the former quantity, 
if the value of only the greater part of the other four 
fifths be added to the funds which are deilined for the 
maintenance of indullry, it muff make a very confidcr- 
ablc addition to the quantity of that indbftry, and 
confequently to the value of the annual produce of 
land and labour. 

“ That part of his capital which a dealer is obliged 
to keep by him unemployed, for anfwcring occafional 
demands, is fo much dead hock, producing nothing ei- 
‘ ther to him or to his country. The judicious opera¬ 
tions of banking enable him to make it adlive and 
produdlive. The gold and filver money which circu. 
fates in any country, and by means of whicii the pro¬ 
duce of its land and labour is annually circulated and 
dillributed to the proper confumers, is, in the fame 
manner as the ready money of the dealer, all dead 
dock. It is a very valuable part of the capital of titc 
country, which produces nothing to the country. The 
judicious operations of banking, by fubdituting paper 
in the room of a great part of it, enables the country 
to make a great part of this dead ilock adtivc and 
produdlive. The gold and filver money which circu¬ 
lates in any country, may very properly be compared 
to a highway, which, while it circulates and carries to 
market ail the grafs and corn of tlie country, produces 
itfelf not a fingle pile of cither. The judicious opera¬ 
tions of bankings by providing, If 1 may be allowed fo 
violent a metaphor, a fort of waggon way through the 
air, enable the country to convert, as it were, a great 
part of its highways into good pallures and corn 
fields, and thereby to increafe very confidcrably the an¬ 
nual produce of its land and labour. The commerce 
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and indullry of the country, however, it mull be ac- Paper . 
knowledged, though they may be fomewhat augment- Monty, 
ed, cannot be altogether lb fecure, when they are thus, II. 
as it were, fufpended upon the Dxdalian wings of pa- 
per money, as when they travel about upon the folid' 
ground or gold and filver. 

“ The whole paper money of every kind which can • 
cafily circulate in any country, never can exceed the 
value of the gold and filver, of wliich it fupplies the 
place, or which (the commerce being fuppofed the 
fame) would circulate there if there was no paper mo¬ 
ney. If twenty Ihilling notes, for example, arc the 
lowed paper money current in Scotland, the whole of 
that currency, which can cafily circulate there, cannot 
exceed the fum of gold and filver which would be ne¬ 
ceffary for tranfa£ling the annual exchanges of twenty 
(lullings value and upwards, ufually tranfa£led within 
that country. Should the circulating paper at any 
time exceed that fum, as the excefs could neither be 
fent abroad, nor be employed in the circulation of the 
country, it mult immediately return upon the banks to 
be exchanged for gold and filver. Many people would 
immediately perceive that they had more of this paper 
than was ueceffary for tranladling their bufincls at 
home, and as they could not fend it abroad, they would 
immediately demand payment of it from the banks. 

When this fuperfluous paper was converted into gold 
and filver, they could cafily find a ufe for it by fend¬ 
ing it abroad ; but they could find none while it re¬ 
mained in the (liape of paper. There would immedi¬ 
ately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to the whole 
extent of this fuperiluous paper, and if they ihowed any 
difficulty or backwardnefs in payment, to a much - 
greater extent; the alarm which this would occa- 
fion ucceffarily increafing Uie run.” Sec Bank and 
Tkade. 

Pajkh OJice, an office in the palace of Whitehall, 
in which all the public writings, matters of Hate and 
council, proclamations, letters, intelligences, negotia¬ 
tions abroad, and generally all defpatches that pafs 
through the offices of the fecrctaries of ilatc, arc lodg¬ 
ed, by way of library. 

PAPIER MACiiE. This is a fubflance made of 
cuttings of while or brown paper, boiled in water, 
and beaten iii a mortar, till they are reduced into a 
kind of pade, and then boiled with a folution of gum 
arable or of fixe, to give tenacity to the pafle, which 
is afterwards formed into different toys, &c. by pref- 
itng it into oiled moulds. - When dry, it is done over 
with a mixture of fixe and lamp black, and afterwards 
varniflied. The black varnilh for thefc toys, accord- 
ding to Dr Lewis, is prepared as follows : fome colo¬ 
phony, or turpentine boiled down till it becomes black 
and friable, is melted in a glazed earthen vcffcl, and 
thrice as much amber in fine powder fprinkled in by 
degrees, with the addition of a little fpirit or oil of 
turpentine now and then : when the amber is melted, 
fprinklc in the fame quantity of farcocolla, continu¬ 
ing to ilir them, and to add more fpirit of turpentine, 
till the whole becomes fluid ; then ftrain out the clear 
through a coarfe hair bag, preffing it gently between 
hot boards. This varnifli, mixed with ivory black in 
fine powder, is applied, in a hot room, on the dried 
paper pafte ; which is then fet in a gently heated 
oven, next day iu a hotter oveu, and the third day in . 
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V. r.i ;.i2a- a vorv 'not niip, anJ 1 » t ftand car!) time till the oven 
ni l, pvii'vs cold. 'I’lu- pafte l!iU 3 varnilhed is hard, durahlc, 
P4Vnv»- ,,|,5fryj .^,(1 ])car3 liqni-rs liot or cold. 

rAJ'Hl’.AGt)Xl A (anc. ffcoj.r, a country of the 
Mittur Afni, bcfriiining at Partliciiiup, a river of Bi- 
tl.ynia, on tlie wcil, and cxtencliiijr in length to the 
llalv;. callward, with the F.uxific to the north, and 
Galatia to the foutli. Pliny enhiiirca the limits on the 
ncll fide to till’ river Billi... on this Cue the Paitheniuc. 
It is ealltd PyLtmenia by fume (Pliny), Piiphla^onest 
ill',’ people, mciitioiied by Homer, and tlterefore of no 
''I'uili antionily. A fiiperilitioiu and filly people (Lu- 
ei.in) ; a lif.iv .- people (Plonier) 5 taking their name 
from J’iialeg (Boeoliait). 

PAI’IiOS (.me. geog.), two adjoining iilands on 
the v.cit fide of the jfiand of Cyprus ; the one eiilled 
Paphos (Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny) ; the other Nta 
Piiphcs ; and when menttoned without an adjunii, 
tliis latter is always underllood. Both dedicated to 
Venus, and left unditliiiguiftied by the poets (Virgil, 
Ilora.'e). Hence Venus is furnamed Paphia. Puphiif 
the people, (Coins, Steplmnus). Xt was reftored hy 
AugnRns, after a fiiuck of an eartlicjuakc, and called 
(Dio). 

'i'lie Abbe Mariti, in Ids Travels through Cyprusr, 
gives the. following account of the ifland of Paphos. “It 
IS lituated (fays he) on the fouthern iide : it contained 
tile celebrated temple of Venus ; which, together with 
the city, was deilioytd by an earthquake, fo that the 
Icait veftige of it is not now to be fern. A lake in tba 
jieighbourhocd, which even in fummer overflows with 
flagnant and corrupted water, renders the air in fome 
degree unwholclome. On the vvellcrn coall is the new 
Paplios, called by fome of the modern geographers 
hi^os ; a name which is unknown in the ifland of Cy¬ 
prus. That we may not pofltiveiy aferihe to the lat¬ 
ter every tiling that hillory tells us of Paphos in ge¬ 
neral, it may not he here improper to mention that it 
has been feveral times dellroyed. This city had a 
jiort, where vtftels trading upon that eoaft ftill call 
aiielior: hut Uiis happens only in fummer; for, 
being expofed to every wind, it is extremely danger¬ 
ous. Tlic bottom of it ia full of fliarp rocks ; which 
loir.etinies deltroy the cables fo much, tliat mariners 
arc obliged to keep them afloat on the furface of the 
v/atcr, iiy means of empty caflvs fixed to them at cer¬ 
tain diitanees. la the neighbourhood there are two 
caftlts ; one on the borders of the fea, and the other 
on the fiimiTiit of a little liill: but the latter is at 
prefent in ruins. Tiic government of Paphos confills 
of a digdaban or commiifitry; a cadi; and an aga, who 
prelidts over the ciilioinhoiife Of all the Chriilian 
edifices, there is none remaim.ig but the church of 
bt George, in which fcrvicc is performed by the 
tircek miniilcrs. The produdtioiis of this part of the 
ifland, which are all of an excclleut quality, are lilk, bar¬ 
ley, aud otlicr kinds of grain. To difeover the origin 
of the Old and New Paphos, would be carrying light 
into the midll: of the thicked darknefs. When we 
Jiavc added corijcdlure to conjecture, we arc Hill in the 
fame fituation. As this is an attempt fuperior to my 
abilities, I lhall leave it to the divining, though un¬ 
certain, knowledge of our antiquaries. I mull, liow- 
ever, ohferve, that there was here formerly a temple de¬ 
dicated to Venus, which was entirely dellroyed by aa 
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earthquake. In this ifland St Paul by Itis eloquence Paphos 
eonverii d Sergius, a Roman proeonful. He here like- || 
w ife conferred the deaconfliip on his difciple and col- Papiuo- 
I 'ague Titus, who foon after fuffered martyrdom.—v~— 
Paphos was an epifeopal city in the time of the X,u- 
fignans; aid it is Hill the feat of a bifliop, who is a 
hitTr.igan to the archbifhop of Nicofia. On the vvelt- 
ern fide of the ifland there are a great number of fcat- 
tered vilhges ; but they are not worthy of notice, be¬ 
ing cither abandoned or in ruins.” 

Mr Bruce informs us, that in the neighbourhood of 
this place many filver medals of excellent workmanlhip. 
are dug up ; they are, however, but of little elliinatiuii 
among the antiquarians, being chiefly of towns of the> 
fize of thofe found at Crete and Rhodes, and in all the 
iflnnds of the Arcliipelago. There are fome excellent 
Greek intaglios; generally upon better ilonca than 
ufual in the iflands. This illuilrious traveller informs us, 
that he has feen fome heads of Jupiter, remarkable for 
bulhy hair and a beard, which were of excellent w'ork- 
maufliip, and worthy of any price. All the inliabitauts 
of the ifland arc fuhjeft to fevers, but efpccially thofe 
in the neighbourhood of Paphos. The fame traveller 
obferves, that Cyprus was very long undifeovered ; 
for though Ihips had been failing on the Mediterranean. 

1700 years before Chrift, and though the ifland is only 
a day’s failing from the continent of Alia on the north 
and call, and little more from that of Africa on the. 
fouth, it was not known at the building of Tyre, a 
little before the Trojan war, that is, 500 years after 
the neighbouring Teas had been navigated. It was co¬ 
vered with wood at its fil'd difeovery ; and our author it 
of opinion, that it was not well known even at the time 
of building of Solomon’s temple j becaufe we do not find 
that Hiram king of Tyre, though juft in its neighbour¬ 
hood, ever had reeourfe to it for wood : though the 
carriage would undoubtedly have been calier from 
thenre, than to have brought it down from the top oC 
Mount i.ebanon. FratuftLenes informs us, that in 
ancient times the ifland was lo overgrown with wood, 
that it could not be tilled ; fo that they firll cut down 
the timber to be ufed in the furnaces for melting filver 
and copper; that after this they built fleets with it: 
blit findiiig even this iiifnfiicieDt, they gave libeity to 
all ftrangers to cut it down for whatever purpofe they 
pleafed ; and not only fo, but they gave them after¬ 
wards the property of the ground they had cleared. 

Matters are now quite altered ; and the want of wood 
is a principal complaint in moft parts of the ifland. 

About Acamas, how'cver, on the weft fide of the ifland, 
the wood is ftill thick and impervious, inhabited by 
large ftaga and wild boars of a tnonftrous iize. Mr 
Bruce was informed, that a live elephant had lately 
been feen there, but gave no credit to the account. 

PAPIAS, bilhop of Hieropolis, a city of Phrygia, 
was the difciple of St John the Kvangelift, and the 
companion of Polycarp, as St Jerome obferves, and 
not of John the Ancient, as fume other authors have 
maintained. He compofed a work in five books, 
entitled Expojuims of the Difeourfu of aur Lord, of 
which there arc only feme fragments now remaining, 
lie it was who introduced tiic opinion of the MillcnaT 
riaiis. 

PAPILIO, the BuTTt'RFLY, in zoology ; a genus 
of iufttts beloniritig 10 the order of Icpidoptcra. It 
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has four wings, imbricated with kind of downy 
fcalts; the tongue is convoluted fpiral form ; 
and the body is hairy. The antenn* grow thicker 
towards their extremity, and arc in molt fubjefts ter¬ 
minated by a kind of capitulum or head. The wings 
when fitting, arecreft, infomneh that their extremities 
meet or touch one another above the body. They fly 
in the day time. There are 273 fpecies, principally di- 
ilinguifhed by the colour of their wings. Mr Barbut 
has divided them into four feftions, which he thus cha¬ 
racterizes. I. The equites, or riders, the upper wings 
being longer front the hindtrmoft anigle to the point 
than t» the bafe ; their antennse are often filiform. 
They arc divided into Trojans ; which for the mod 
part are black, with bloodlike fpota on the breaft ; 
and Greeks, whofe breads have no fuch marks ; the 
fmall eye being placed at the angle of the anus ; and 
of thefe fome arc without bands or flllcts, others with 
bands or fillets, z. The helicoiiians, whofe wings are 
narrow throughout, often bare ; the upper oUong, the 
under ones very Ihoit. 3. The Danai, whofe wings 
are entire ; the candidi, with whitilh wings; the fef- 
tivi, with variegated wings. 4. The nymphals, whofe 
wings are denticulated: divided into the gemmati whofe 
wings liave eyes ; fubdivided into thofe who have eyes 
on all the wings ; thofe which have them on the up¬ 
per wings; thofe which have them on the under ones; 
and the phalerati, whofe wnigs arc without eyes. 
5. The plebeians, whofe larva is often contraAed ; di¬ 
vided into the rurales, with darkifli fpots on their 
wings ; and the urbicolae, with fpots generally trau- 
fparent on their wings. 

The beautiea of this elegant part of the creation are 
well known $ and there are few who can contemplate 
them without adonifliment. We have the following 
account of their various dagesof exiftence in Barbutf. 
“ The caterpillar (fays he) informs us in what manner 
it prepares for the lethargic fleep, which is to ferve as 
a tranfition to its metamorphofis. The period of its 
reptile life being accomptiflied, it changes its form to 
become an inhabitant of the air. The chryfalis is at 
once the tomb of the caterpillar and the cradle of the 
butterfly. It is within a filken cod, or under a tranf- 
parent veil, that this great miracle of nature is daily 
wrought 5 but how does the weak defencelefs butter¬ 
fly fcarce unfolded into exiftence, go about to make 
its way 'through the impenetrable walls that preferr¬ 
ed it from iniult during its torpid ftate ? How 
will it bear the eifulgence of the light, and keennefs 
of the air ? Take one of their cuds, make an aperture 
in it with a pair of feifiars, fix it againft a glafs ; ob- 
ferve the infeA,you will perceive the organs gradually 
difplaymg themfelves: follow his operation with your 
eye; he ftruggles to break loofe from his confinement. 
Obferve the frothy liquor that it difgorges; that 
liquor tends to foften the end of the cod, which at 
length yields to the butting of the infeA’s head. By 
degrees the bar is removed, and the butterfly fprings 
forth ; the imprelfion of the air afts upon its wings, 
llightly apparent at firft, but which afterWarda expand 
with remarkable rapidity. The difplay of them » 
fonietimcs checked by drought, in which cafe the in- 
fed is deprived of the faculty of flying. The roftrum, 
etttended under the covering of the chryfalis is in this 
laft ftate rolled up into a fpiral^ and lodged ia a txcefi 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 


prepared for it. The fly is‘nbw perfeflfy formed; it 
gently flutters, then takes its flight, and pmfuts its 
mazy wanderings over the enamelled mf-ads, plunging 
its roftrum into the cups of nedarcous flowers.*' 

Ofpapilio, N" t. Barliut gives the following aethmt. 
“ The ground colour cf the tided is a beautiful gloflTy 
black, the fuperior wings are ornamented with white 
forked clouds ; the inferior ones are adorned with fpots 
of a blood colour, thofe neareft the xtremities being 
of a lunular form, and are indented, terminating in an 
extended tail, and arc edged with white. The apex, 
or crown of the head, is iipt with the fame red colour 
which encircles the (boulders, and terminates the abdo¬ 
men the fpace of about five rings." 

Of N® z. he (peaks thus : •* The form of tire wings 
refembles the preceding iufeds. They are beautifully 
variegated with black and yellow ; the inferior ones 
terminate iu a tail, and according to the charader of 
the fedion are adorned with an eye of a yellowifh red 
colour, encircled with blue, wliich is fituated at the 
edge, neareft the extremity of the abdomen. This is 
the larged, and one of the mod beautiful infeds Eng¬ 
land produces. I’he caterpillar is large and fmooth, 
of a bright green colour, with tranfverfal bands, of a 
deep glolfy purple upon evtry ring, which bands are 
enriched with yellow fpots; it feeds on wild fennel 
and other umbelliferous plants; changes to the chry- 
folis in July, aflumes the winged ftate in Auguft, and 
frequents meadows. It fometimes appears in May." 

And of N® 3. we have this account: “ The peacock, 
or peacock’s eye, is eafily known by the peacock’s eyes 
which it beats above, four in number, one upon each 
wing which hath given it the name it has. Its wings, 
very angulous, are black underneath ; above they are 
of a reddi(h dun colour. The upper ones have on their 
fuperior edge two black oblong fpots, with a yellow 
one bctw'cen the two. At their extremity is found 
the eye, large, reddi(h in the middle, furrounded with 
a yellow circle accompanied by a fmall pottioii of blue 
towards the exterior Ade. On that fame (idc follow¬ 
ing the diredlion of the margin, there are five or fix 
while fpota, fet in order. The inferior wings are 
browner, and have each a large eye of a very dark blue 
in the middle, furrounded by an afli-culoured circle. The 
caterpillar of this butterfly is of a deep black, dotted 
with a little white." 

We cannot conclude this article without noticing 
fome very Angular fpecies; of which Mr Reaumur ha..- 
given au account, and which deferve particular re¬ 
gard. 

One fpecies of thefe he has called the humlle tf dry 
leavet. This, when it is in a ftate of refl, has wholly 
the appearance of a Hide clnfter of the decayed leaves 
of fome herb. The pofition and colour ot its wings 
greatly favour tliia refembtance,-and they have very 
large ribs j wholly like thofe of the leaves of plants, 
and are indented in the fame monner at their edges a« 
the leaves of many plants are. 'rtih feems to point 
out the care of nature for the animal, and frequently 
may preferve it from birds, fte. - 

The (kull butterfly is another fingular fpecies, fo 
called from its head refembling in fome degice a 
death’s head or human (kull. This very remat kable 
appearance is terrible to many pecple { but it hat an¬ 
other yet greater fingularity attending it, which it,. 
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tliatj when fiightfdt aniouiiafitl^iiHarjh v<MC. 

I ~ This appeared the more (urpriCog to Mr ReaumuTf as 
Papitiian. jj^ ^thcr known hHtter% had the Ic4ill voice at ail; 

» and l>e was npt ready o£ belief that it was a real voice, 
hut AifpeAed the noife, like thst of the cicada;, to be 
owing to the attrition pf foine paft<of the body ; and, 
in fiae^ he, by great pains, difo^vered that this tioife 
was not truly vocal, but was made by a hard and briik 
rubbing of the trunk againil two other ^hard bodies 
between which it is placed. 

Another butterfly there is, fo ftnall that it might 
be miilakcn for a fmall Ay. This is ccftainly the ex> 
trenie in degree of Aae of all the known butterflies, 
end cannot hut have been proportionably fmadl in the 
itate of a.caterpillar and chryfaTis: this creature fpends 
its whole life iii all the tlirpc ftages of caterpillar, chry* 
falls, and butterfly, pn the leaf of the celandine. It 
lives on the under flde of the leaf; and though in the 
caterpillar flate it feeds on it, yet it does no damage. 
It does not eat the fubftance of the leaf, but draws 
from it only a fine juice, which is foon repaired again, 
without occafioning any change in tlie appearance of 
the leaf. This fpecies is very Ihort lived; and palTes 
through its three flates in fo fliort a time, that there 
are frequently ten generations of it in one year; 
whereas, in all the other butterflies, two generations 
in the year are all that are to be had. Thefe two 
generations are fufficieut to make a prodigious increafe t 
in a large garden, if there are twenty caterpillars in 
fpring, thefe may be overlooked# and there may be 
cafily concluded to be uone there, even on a narrow 


piniao wrote, fevt^af treatifes to th^ line oS hit.prpfef. JRaptflai 
fion. ; - , , - • jj 

PAPJSTS, arc thofit who beUevc the pope or bifliop Papynw. 
of Rome to be the fupreaie. paflor of the univerfal ‘ 
church, who profefa to believe all the articles of Pope 
Pius’s creed, and who promife implicit obedience to 
the cdidls of the church, efpecially the decrees of the 
council of Trent. See Pope and Trent. 

PAPPENJIEIM, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Franconia, and capital of a county of the fame 
name, with a calUe, where the counts reflde. It U 
feated near (the river Altmal, 17 miles- north^weib of 
Neuburg, aod 34 fouth of Noremburg; and is fubjed to 
its own count. E,.Long. 10. 51. N. Lat.48.5B. The 
count of Pappenbeim is hereditary marihal uFthe em.- 
pire# and performs bis office at the coronation of the 
emperor. 

PAPPUS, an eminent philofopher of Alcsandria,- 
faid by Suidas to have flourilhed under the emperor 
Thcodoflus the Great, who reigned from A. D. 379 
to 395. His writings ihow him to have been a con* 
fqmmate mathematician : Many of them arc loti; the 
rell continued long in manufeript, deuched pans bav. 
ing only been occafloiudly pubiilhed,iu the iait cen¬ 
tury, until Carolus Manoleffius publithed his remains 
entire at Bologna in 1660, in folio. 

Pappus, in botany, a foft downy fubflance that 
grows on the feeds of certain plants, as tbiflles, hawk-, 
weed, &c. ferving to fcatter and buoy them up in the 
air. 

PAPYRUS, the famous reed from which was’tnade 


fvarch ; but if thefe twenty caterpillars afterwards be> 
come twenty butterflies, ten of which are male and 
ten female, and each female lay the fame number of 
rggs that the common filk worm does, that is, four 
hundred; if all the caterpillars batched of thefe be> 
come butterflies, and thefe lay eggs in the fame pro* 
portion, which remain the winter, and come to be 
hatched in the fucceeding fpring j then, from thefe 
twenty, in.otily one year, you will have eigltt hundred 
thoiifand and if we add to this the increafe of thefe 
in a fucceeding year, the accuwit muft appear terrible, 
and fiich as no art could guard againft. The great 
Ruler of the wotld has put fo many hinderances in the 
way of this oyer abundant produdion, that- it is very 
rare fuch years of fleftruAion happen. Some fueb 
have happened# however; and much miibfaief has been 
dreaded from them, not only from their eating all tjbe 
herbage, but from themlelves being eaten wius herbs 
in fallads and oiherwife : but experiments have prayen 
thiS; to be an. erroneous ppiaion, aod they are found 
to he iiiaoceui, and eatable as foails or oyfters. 

I*AP|Lr0.jlACEOUS, among botanifls, an ap- 
pedatioA '^vciv to the flowers of plants belopgiog, to 
various"clalWV-'from their refembhng the, wings of a 
biltterdy. ' *.r, 

PA^I^I/^, d, celebrated Roman lawyer of the 
thir^ epturyj uaftr the epiperor Severm} who had 
fu.hig)^, an opinion .of his worthdthat be recommended 
his foh$ ^racalia andf G^ta to bis.' oaiv., CAracjrila. 
bavbik firit mnf^^ed flis bfotber#. ordered Papiniao to 
com[mfe tl'difcourfc to excufe thin murder totne fch^te 
and peopk ; which wheq be refuf^d |o undertake# .tlm 
briitai eni^ror ordered him to. , be beheaded ; agd bis . 
boflj w^ dragged ibrpugh, tht ftreett of |j.orae,; J*a.- 


the far-famed paper of Egypt. Before entering on 
the defeription of the papyrus, it is natural to fay a 
word or two on the opinton generally received in Eu¬ 
rope concerning the lofs of this plant. Suppofing.this 
lofs poffible, the date of it muft be fixed at no diflant 
peri<^; for it is not soo years fince Guillaudin and 
Profper Alpin obferved the papyrtis on the banks of 
the hSle. Guillandiu faw the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try. eating the inferior and fucculent part of the ftem 
in the manner of the ancients { a fafl which sdone 
Ihows it to be the papyrus, and of which other travel¬ 
lers feem not to have availed tbemfelves.. This prac¬ 
tice, together with thofe related by Profper Alpin# 
are fufficient to convince us, that this plant is not 
whplly .idelcfs, although it is not now employed in the 
ffibripation of paper. The alteration on the foil of 
Egypt, and on the methods of agriculture, have in all 
pliability rendered this plant leu common t but caufes- 
altogctfaer local' could not occafion the deilruAton of 
tine papyrus, efpecially as its cefidence in the marffies 
would prevent their operation. Bkt k is oeedlefa to- 
rciffian. from, probabilitica or analogy: Mr Bruce note 
only £»w the papyrua growing both in Egypt and A- 
byuinia,. but afluaUy made paper qf kj,in..die manner 
in which: it was made by the anci^nta. He telk ua* 
likewife, that# fu.Bur. flrom any ,part, of it being ufcleft#^ 
the whole fdant is at, this day u 4 ’d in. Ah]rffinia fiir 
making boats,,a. piece qf thc acacia-trec being put in 
tfac bottom to £erve sa a ked. -That Rich .were the. 
boats of ancinitt- F^ypt# ,we know the tefiimony/ 
of Pliqy»,who tfifonmaus#. that. 4he .plqqts worn firftt 
fewed together, and then gathered up at flem ,and< - 
ftern# and,.tied, fall ip the kc 4 t Cuaihrltur bibula 
Memphitis tgtmhh papjrro.',*,.; , , ^ 
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** The bottom^ root* or woody part of this plant particular kind td Which it bddogedt tJtey wei^ Papi^a*' 
'was likcwife of federal ufes before it turned abfolutely tented to fpecify it under the nanwi o{ h^rut, 'of' ' 
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and the fweetnefs fucked oat in the fame manner as it 
done with fugar cane. This it ftiU praftifcd in Abyf 
finia, where they likewife chew the root of the Indian 
corn, and of every kind of cyperut: and Herodotus 
tells 08, that about a cubit of the lower part of the (talk 
was cut off, and roafted over the fire, and eaten. 

« From the fcarcity of wood, which was very great 
in Egypt, this lower part was likewife ufed in making 
cups, mouldsi and other neceifary utcnfils: we need 
not doubt, too^ one ufe of the woody part of this 
plant was, to' fcrve for what we call boardt or covert 
for binding the leaves, which were made of the bark ; 
we know that this was anciently one ufe of it, both 
from Alcaeus and Anacreon.*’ , 

The papyrus, fays Pliny, grows in the marihes of 
Egypt, or in the ftagnant places of the Nile, made by 
the flowing of that river, provided they are not beyond 
the depth of two cubits. Its roots are tortuous, and 
in thicknefs- about four or five inches; its Item is trU 


cyperua. It is under this genus that they are found 
in the catalogues and deforiptions of plants publilhed 
fince the edition of Morrifon’a work, where the papyrus 
is called cyperut niloiicut vel Syriaeue maximut tapyrueeut. 
In the inanuferipts of tlie letters and obierrations 
of M. Lippi pbyfician at Paris, who accompanied 
the envoy of Louis XIV. to the emperor of Abyf, 
finia, we find the defeription of a cyperus which 
he had 'obferved on the banks of the Nile in. 1704, 
After having deferibed the flowers, he fays that many 
ears covered with young leaves are fopported by a 
pretty long pedicle} and that many of thofc pedides, 
equally loaded and coming from one joint, form a 
kind of parafol. The difle of this parafol is fur'* 
rounded with a quantity of heaves which form a crown 
to the ftem which fupports it. The ftem is a pretty 
lung prifm, the comers of which are a little rounded t 
and the leaves, not at the top but at the fide, arc 
formed like the blade of a fwo^ { the roots are black 


angular, rifing to the height of ten cubits. Profper 
Alpin gives it about fix or feven cubits above the wa^ 
ter; the ftem tapers from the bottom, and terminates 
ill a point. Theopbrailas adds, that the papyrus car. 
ries a top or plume of fmall hairs, which is the thyrfas 
of Pliny. Cuillandin informs us, that its roots throw 
to the right and left a great number of fmall fibres, 
which fnpport ihe plant agakift the violence of the 
wind, and againft the waters of the Nile. According 
to him, the leaves of the plant are obtufe^ and like the 
typha of the marihes. Mr Bruce, on the other hand, 
affures us, that it never could have exifted in' the Nile. 
“ Its head (fays he} is too heavy; and in a plain conn* 
try the wind muft hare had too violent a hold of it,. 
The ftalk is fmall and feeble, and withal too tall; the 
root too fliort and flender to ftaylt againft the violent 
preflure of the wind and current; therefore I do con- 
ftantly believe it never could be a plant growing in the 
river Nile kfclf, or in any very deep or rapid river ;** 
but in the califhes or places where the Nile had over, 
flowed and was ftagnant. 

The Egyptians made of this plant paper fit for 
writing (fee Papek), which they oaU BiCxw orphilutia,' 
and alfo tcufrof, and hence the Latin chartu g for in 
general the word ebarta is ufed for the paper of E* 
gypt, ■ , ; . 

The papyrus was produced in fo great quantities 
on the banks of the Nile, that Caffiodoms (lib. xi. 38.} 
compares it to a foreft. There, fay# he, rifes to the 
view, this foreft without branches, tbit thicket without 
lecvcsi this hsrvcft of the waters, this ornament of the 
marfltes. Profper Alpin is the firft who gives us a 
plate of the mpyrus, which the Egyptians call SerJi, 
However hadl^ this may be executed, it correfponds in 
fome degreewith the defeription of the pISint mentioned 
by Theophraftus j but by tnuch the heft dravring of it 
has been given by Mr Bmce, who lias very obuging. 
ly pthrmlfted us to give «-copy of it; Piute 
.CCCLXXV. . ' -1 

The Uneient hotattiftf placed Ad- palms' among 
the graminous plants or dog 'grafts; fgnorimt of 'the 


and full of fibres; and this plant is called cyperut Ni~ 
leacut majors umbella mukipUci. 

The fame Lippi deferibes another kind which rifes 
not fo high : the ftem and leaves correfpond with the 
former, but the ears form rather a kind of head than 
any thiog like the fpreading of an umbrella; this head 
was very foft, ftiining, and gilded rich And airy, much 
loaded, fopported by pedicles which were joiijed to* 
gether at the bottom Intc the knitting of a parafol. 
It is called W him eyperut Nileacut major aurea, divifa 
pannicuh, Thcfe two kinds of cyperus have a marked 
refemblauce in their leaves, their ftem, their foliage, 
and the marfhy places where they grow. ’ The only 
difterence canfifts in their fixe, and in the pofition of 
the ears, which ferve to djftinguiih them j and they 
feem to hear a refemblance to tlie papyrus and the fan, , 
deferibed by ancient authors. The firft is perhaps the 
papyrus, and the fecond the fan $ but this is only con* 
jcAure. 

The papyrus, which grew in the waters, is faid to 
have produced no feed ; but this Mr Bruce very pro¬ 
perly calls an abfordity. “ Tiie form of the flower 
(fays he) fufficicntly indicates, that' it Was made to 
refolirc itielf into the covering of one^ which is certainly 
very fmafij and by its exalted lituatioh and thipkiwfs 
of the bead of the'flower, fecms'to have needed tfie 
extraordinary covering it has had to’^oteft‘St fram the 
violent hold the'wind muft'have ba'il upon it. Furthe 
fame reafon, the bottoi^ of the filaments compo.ijng 
the head are (heathed in foUi* cbticave^leavea, which 
keep them clofe together, 'and priVe'ftt injury frqip the 
wind getting in ,betweea them.” Its phune^w^ 
poftd of (lender pedicles) tdii^'ttd fomewjiat fjkc 

bain according to I'heOphriiftus. The fatae peculiarity \ 
exifts in the papyrua of Sicilyand the fame is fopud , 
to'exift in another kind of papymsfent/rom'Mad^gilf- ! 
car by M. Poivre, currefoonaent of .the AcademT of ' 
Sciences. ^ 

It is itnpojifeble to dne'rittine qrlieth^ tlie pap^s pf , 
Sicily was ufed in aiiy ^;ay by, the •Romans.'! In lta{lj 
it is called p^tOf ami, accotiJKhg tO.Ccfidpiti, " 
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P»pyru». (This paftyru* of Sicily his been cuUlvited in the gar- 

—"V^ den oi Pita ; and if wc can'dcpend on the authority of 
Cefalpin, wlio himfelf examined the plant, it is differ¬ 
ent from the pap)-™# of Egypt. 

The papyrus, fays be, which is commonly called 
pipcr 9 in Sicily, has a longer and thicker item than the 
' plant cyperua. It lifts lometimes to font cubits ; the 
angles are obtufe, and the (1cm at the bafe is fur- 
rounded with leaves growing from the root; there are 
no leaves on the (Icm even when the plant is at the 
greated perfeOlion, but it carries at the top a large 
plunve which refemhles a great tuft of diflievclled hairs; 
this is compofed of a great number of triangular pedi¬ 
cles, in the form of reeds ; at the extremity of which 
are placed the flowers, between two finall leaves of a 
reddifh colour like the cyperus. The roots arc woody, 
about tile thicknefs of reeds, jointed, and they throw 
out a great number of branches which extend them- 
felves ill an oblique direftion. Thefe are feented fome- 
what like the cyperus, but their colour is a lighter 
brown ; from the lower part iifue many fmall fibres, 
and from the higher a number of flems (hoot up, 
which in proportion as they arc tender contain a fweet 
juice. 

The plume of the papyrus of Sicily is pretty well 
deferibed in a fliort account of it in the fecond part 
of the Mufeum de Boccone. This plume is a tuft or 
aflemblage of a great number of long (lender pedicles, 
vdiich grow from the fame point of divilion, are dif- 
pofed in the manner of a parafol, and which cairy at 
the top three long and narrow leaves, from which iil'uc 
other pedicles, (horter than the former, and terminating 
in leveral knots of fiov'ers. *MicheIi, in his No'oa 
Plantarum Genera, printed at Florence 172S, has 
given an engraving of one of the long pedicles in its 
natural length ; it is furrounded at the bafe with a 
rafe of about one inch and a half in height; towards 
the extremity it carries three long and narrow leaves, 
and four pedicles, to which are fixed the knots of 
Ilow'ers. Evciy pedicle has alfo a fmall cafe furround- 
ing its bale. In (hort, we (ind in the Grojlo Graphia 
of Schenchzer a very particular defeription of the 
plume of a kind of cyperus, which appears to he the 
Sicilian plant. From this account it appears that the 
papyrus of Sicily is well known to botanifts. It were 
to be wilhed that we had as particular a defeription 
of the papyrus of Egypt; but meanwhile it may be 
obferved, that thefe two plants have a near aiGnity to 
one another ; they are confounded together by many 
authors ; and according to Theopbrallus, the Jari and 
the papyrm nUctica have a decided charaAer of refem- 
blancc, and only differ in this, that the papyrus fends 
forth thick and tall ftems. which being divided into 
llender plates, are fit for the fabrication of paper; 
whereas the fari has fmall ftems, coniiderably (horter, 
and altogether ufelcfs for any kind of paper. 

The papyrus, which ferved anciently to make paper, 
Kitift not be confounded with the papyrus of Sicily, 
found alfo In Calabria ; for, acebrding to Srabo» 
the papyrus was to be found in no-place excepting E- 
gypt and India. The gteateft; part of botahifts bav; 
believed that the Sicilian plant is the fame with the 
fari of Tbeopbraffus ; others have advanced that the 
papyrus of Egypt and the fari were the fame plant in 
two different ffage9 of its exiffence, er coofidered with 
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refpeft to the greater or lefs height, whicitv according Pspjtai. 
to them, might depend on the q^ualitiefe. of the foil; ’ 
the difference of the climate, or other accidcutal caitfes. 

In proof of this, it is' maintained, that there is an 
effential difference between tbe papyrua growing in the 
waters and the fame plant growing on the banks of 
rivers and in marthes. The firft of thefe have thick 
and tall ftems, and a plume in the form of a tuft of 
hair very long and (lender, and without any feed : 
the fecond diifers From the iirft in all thefe particulai s; 
it has a ftiorter and more (lender Hem, its plume is 
loaded with flowets, and of coiifequence it produces 
feed. In wliatcver way.we coufider thefe fafts, it is 
fufiicient for us to know, that the difference' between 
the papyrus and the fari neither depends on climate, 
nor foil, nor on fituation. The plants whofc differ¬ 
ence depended on thefe circuin(lances, both grew in 
Egypt, and were both employed in the manufadureof 
paper. But it is'^an eftabiilhed fadt, that the fari can¬ 
not be employed for this purpofe. 

Finally, The papyrus of Sicily began to be known 
by botanifts in 1570, i;72, at which periods 

the works of Eobcl, of Guillandin, and of Cefalpin, 
firft appeared. The ancients had no manner of know¬ 
ledge of this plant. Fliny makes no mention of it in 
bis Natural Hiftory ; from which it is evident that it 
was neither ufed in Rome nor in Sicily. If he bad 
feen this plant, he mud have beep ftruck with its re- 
femblancc to the papyrus and the fari, as they were 
deferibed by Theopbrallus ; and fince he gives a par¬ 
ticular defeription of thefe lait mentioned, he would 
have mod naturally hinted at their conformity to the 
Sicilian papyrus. 

Among many dried plants colleded in the Eaft In¬ 
dies by M. Poivre, there is a kind of papyrus very dif¬ 
ferent from that of Sicily. It carries a plume com- 
pofed of a conliderable tuft of pedicles, very long, 
weak, (lender, and delicate, like liiigle threads, termi¬ 
nating mod frequently in two or three fmall narrow 
leaves, without any knot of flowers bctvvecn them; 
hence this plume mud be altogether barren. Tbofe 
pedicles or threads are furnilhed with a pretty long 
membranous cafe, in which they are inferted ; and 
they iffuc from the fame point of diredlion, in the man¬ 
ner of a parafol. The plume, at its fird appearance,, 
is furrounded with leaves like the radii of a crown. 

The dem which fupports it is, according to M. Poivre, 
about ten feet in height, where there is two feet under 
water; it is of a triangular form, but tbe angles are 
rounded ; its thicknefs is about the fize of a walking, 
ftaff which fills the hand. 

The interior fubdance, although foft and full of 
fibres, is folid, and of a white colour. By this means, 
the dein 'poffefiea a certain degree of drength, and is 
capatde of refidance. It bends without breaking ; and. 
as it is extremely light, it ferves in foine fort for a canes 
The fame M. Poivre ufed no other during a. refidence 
of feveral months at Madagafear. This item is not of 
equal thi< knefs in its whole length ; it tapers infen- 
fibly frdm tbe thicked part towards the top. It i» 
witbont knots, and extremely fbtpoth^. When thia 
plant gro^t out of the waters', in places limply rouill, 
it is muih fmaller, the ftems are loWer, apd the plume, 
ia compofed of Jhortcr pedicles or threads, terminating 
at the top in three narrow leaves, a UtUc longer tf.du 
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thofe at Ac plnme, when the plant grows in the wa,- tl 
' II ter. From the bafe of thefc leaves ifiue finall knots li 
l^racelfus. flowers, arranged as they are in the cyperut; but 11 
thefe knots are not elevated above the pedicles, they a 
occupy the centre of the three leaves, between which n 
they are placed, and form themfelves into a froall head, h 
The leaves which fpritig from the root and the lower p 
part of the ftem refemble exactly thofe in thccyperus. v 
This plant, which the inhabitants call fanga-fanga, v 
grows in great abundance in their rivers and on their g 
banks, but particularly in the river Tartas, near the v 
Foulc.poiiit in Madagafcar. The inhabitants of thefe n 
cantons ufe the bark of this plant for mats; they make li 
it alfo into litiU, into cordage for their lifliing houfes, fa 
and into cords for their nets. a 

This kind of papyrus, fo lately difeovered, and dif- p 
ferent from the papyrus of Sicily by the dirpofition of y 
its flowers, fliovvs, .that there are two kinds of the cy- t 
perus which might ealily be confounded with the pa- ( 

pyrus of Egypt; whether we conlider, on the one hand, 
to what purpofes the inhabitants of the places where n 
they grow have made them fubfervient; or, on the other 
compare their form, their manner of growth, and the t 
points in which they- refemble each other. This com- 
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ther, whQ was the natural foi> of. a prince, and in a Parsren- 
little time made a great progrefs in the fiudy of pliy- 
fic. He afterwards travelled into France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, in order to become acquainted with the . ‘ ' 

moll celebrated pliylkians. At his return to Swifler- 
land, he Hopped at Bafil, where he read lefturcs on 
phyfic in the German tongue. He was one of the fipft 
who made ufe of chemical remedies with fuccefs, by 
which he acquired a very great reputation. Paracelfua 
gloried in .dellroying the method ellahlilhcd by Galen, 
which he believed to be very uncertain ; and by this 
means drew upon himfclf the hatred of the other phy- 
ficians. It is faid, that he boailed of being able, by 
his remedies, to preferve the life of man for feveral 
ages: but he himfelf experienced ihe vanity of his 
promifes, by his dying at Saltxburg, in 1504, at 37 
years of age according to feme, and at 48 according 
to others. The bell editjon of his works is that of 
Geneva in 165S, in 3 vols. folio. 

PARACENTESIS, an operation in furgery, com¬ 
monly called tapp'mg. See Surcekv. 

PARACLET, the Comforter, a name given to 
the Holy Ghoit. 

PARADE, in a military feiife, the place where 


parifon can be eafily made from the accounts which 
Pliny and Thcophraflus gave of the papyrus of Egypt, 
and by the figure and defeription given by Profper 
Alpin, after having obferved the plant on the banks 
of the Nile. But if we can depend on the tcllimony 
of Strabo, who aflirms that the papyrus is found no- 
where but in Egypt and in India, it is perhaps pof- 
lible that the papyrus of the ifle of Madagafcar is 
the fame with that of Egypt. 

Whatever truth may be in this conjefture, the inha¬ 
bitants of this illaiid have never derived from it ihufc 
advantages which'have immortalized the papyrus of 
Egypt. They have not made that celebrated paper, 
qtw ufu tnaxime bumanitat, vi/a, conjia/ et memoria, 'I'his 
remarkable exprelfion of Pliny not only cbaradlcrizcs 
the Egyptian paper, but every kind which art and in- 
duHry have fubftituted in its place. 

PAR, in commerce, figuifies any two things equal 
in value. See Exchange. 

PARABLE, a fable or allegorical inftruftion, 
founded on fomething real or apparent in nature or 
hiilory, from which a moral is drawn by comparing it 
with fomething in which the people are morif imme¬ 
diately concerned; fuch arc the parables of Dives and 
Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, of the Ten Virgins, 
&c. Dr Blair obferves, that ” of parables, which form 
a part of allegory, the prophetical writings aie full; 
and if to us they fometimes appear obfeure, we mull 
remember, that in thofe early times it was uiiiverfally 
the mode throughout ail the eailern nations to convey 
(acred truths under myllerious figures and reprefenta- 
tions.” 

PARABOLA. See Come SeSions, 

PARABOLE. See Oratory, N° 84. 

PARACELSUS (Aurelius I*lulip Thfophraftut 
Bomhaftus de Hohenheini), a famous phyficiaji, born' 
at Eiiifidleo, a town in the caotoaof Scliweitz in Swif- 
ferland. H« was educated with great cate by hU fa- 


troops aifemble or draw together, to mount guard, or 
for any other purpofe. 

Parade, in fencing, implies the aflion of parrying 
or turning off'any thruil. 

PARADIS (Francis Auguftinc) dcMoNCRiv. See 
Moncrif. 

PARADISE, a term principally ufed for the gar¬ 
den of Eden, in which Adam and Lve were 
immediately upon their creation. 

As to this terreilrial parajife, there have been many 
inquiries about its fituation. It has been placed in the 
third heaven, in the orb of the moon, in the moon it- 
fclf, in the middle region of the air, above the earth, 
under the earth, in tlie place pofl'cffed by the Cafpinii 
fca, and under the arftic pole. The learned Huetius 
places it upon the river that is produced by the con- 
juiiiSlion of the Tigris and Euphrates, now called the 
river of the Arabs, between this conjunflion and tbo 
divifion made by the fame river before it falls into the 
Pcrfian fea. Other geographers have placed it in Ar¬ 
menia, between the fourccs of the Tigris, the Eu¬ 
phrates, the Araxes, and the Pliafis, whijch they fup- 
pofe to be the four rivers deferibed by Mofes. But 
concerning the exa£l place we mull neceffarily be very 
uncertain, if indeed it can be thought at all to cxift at 
prefent, confidcring the many changes which have taken 
place on the furface of the earth fince the creation. 

“ Learned men (fays Mr Miln *) have laboured to Phypx 
find out the fituation of Paradife, whicli feems to be '?''«»/• 
but a vague and uncertain inquiry ; fortheMufaic de- 
feription of it will not fuit any place on the prefent 
globe. He mentions two rivers in its vicinity, vix. I’i- 
fon and Gibon, of which no vefliges can now be found. 

Tlic other two dill remain, vlx, the Hiddekel, fuppof- 
ed to be the Tigris, and the Euphrates, whofe ftreams 
unite together at a coufidcrable d'iftance above the 
Pcrfian gulf; in fouic p.irt of which, it is highly 
probable the happy garden once lay (a). I'liis gulf 


(a) “ Cod (we-are told) plctced at thi e^ of the garden of Eden rherutims and a faming fwsrd, v/bitb turned^ 

1 tvet-g 
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Ptradlfe. is eaftward both of thtf land of Midian And the wil> 
dernefs of Sinai; in one of which places Mofes wrote 
his hiftory. But fince the formation of this carthi it 
lias undergone great changes from earthquakes* inun¬ 
dations, and many other caufes. • The garden, how- 
- ever, feems to have been a peninfula, for the way or 
entrance into it is afterwards mentioned. We are told 
that a ‘ river went out of it}' which, according to 
feme, (hould be rendered ‘ run on the outfide of it,’ 
and thus gave it the form of a horfe-nioc : for had tlic 
Euphrates run through the middle of the garden, one 
half of it would have been ufelcfs to Adam, without a 
bridge or boat wherewith to have crolTed it.” 

The learned autliors of the Univerfai Hiftory, in 
their account of rarities natural and artificial in Syria, 
mention a fpot which is ftill fhown at the place where 
once flood the garden of Eden, or Terreftrial Paradife. 
And indeed it is in ail refpedts fo beautiful and rich, 
and yields fo delightful a profpefl from the adjacent 
hills, that there is hardly another place in the world 
that has a fairer title to the pame it bears. Its proxi¬ 
mity to Damafeus, the capital of Syria, near the foun- 
. tain head of the Jordan ; its iituation betweert the Ti¬ 
gris or Hiddekel, the Euphrates, the Fliaiisor Phifoo, 
the Araxes or Gihon (which laft has thofe names from 
its vaft rapidity above all other known rivers), its bor¬ 
dering upon the land of Chus, famed for its fine gold; 
all thefe and many other marks fpecified by Mofes, 
together with its charming and furprifing fruitfulnefs, 
and ronflant verdure, have induced a great number of 
commentators to fettle that celebrated and fo much 
fougbt-aftcr fpot here, and to deem it the moft valua¬ 
ble of all the natural rarities of this country.” 

Chriitians, however, need not be told, that however 
curious or amufing this inquiry may be, the determi¬ 
nation of it is of no importance, fince we are all well 
affured that the cclcftial paradife is that place of pure 
and refined delight in which the foula of the blelTed 
enjoy evcriaftiiig happinefs. 

It may not be improper, however, in this place to 
give a defeription of the paradife of the Mohamme¬ 
dans. The fenfuality and abfurdity of that impoftor 
mull be apparent to all men. Their religion has no 
confiftency in its parts, and the deferiptions of the fu¬ 
ture enjoyments of the faithful arc iniferable inllanccs 
of human weaknefs and folly. 

“ The par.’dife of the Mohammedans Is faid by 
them to be lltuated above the feven heavens, or in the 
feventli, and next under the throne of God ; and to ex- 
prefs the amenity of the place, they tell us that the 
earth of it is of the fuieft wheat flour, or of the pureft 
miillc, or of faffron ; and that its Hones are pearls and 
jacinths, the walls of irs buildings enriched with gold 
and lUvei, and the trunks of all its trees of gold, amongft 
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which the moft remarkable is the tree tuba, or tree of PsiwUfi** 
happinefs. They pretend that this tree Hands in the' 
palace of Mohammed, though a branch of it will reach 
to the houfe of every true believer, loaded with pome¬ 
granates, dates, grapes, and other fruits of furprifing 
bignefs, and delicious taHes, unknown to mortals. If 
a man defires to eat of any particular kind of fruit, it 
will immediately be prefented to him ; or if he chooTes 
flefli, birds ready drelTed will be fet before him, and 
fuch as he may wiflt for. They add, that this tree 
will fupply the blefled, not only with fruit, but with 
filk garments alfo, and bcaHs to ride on, adorned with 
riclt trappings, all which will burH forth from the 
fruit ^ and ^at the tree is fo large, that a perfon 
mounted on the fleetcH horfe would not bc able to 
gallop from one end of its fltade to the other in too 
years. Plenty of water being one of the grcatell ad¬ 
ditions to the plcafantnefs of any place, the Alcoran 
often fpcaks of the rivers of paradife as the principal 
ornament. Some of thefe rivers are faid to flow with 
water, fome with milk, feme with wine, and others 
with honey : all of them have their fources in the root 
of this tree of happinefs ; and, as if thefe rivers were 
not fuffident, we are told that the garden of this para¬ 
dife is alfo watered by a great number of leifer fprings 
and fountains, whofe pebbles arc rubies and emeralds, 
their earth of camphor, their beds of muik, and their 
fides of faflran. But all thofe glories will be eclipfed 
by the refplendent and exquifite beauty of the girls of 
paradife, the enjoyment of whofe company will con- 
Hitute the principal felicity of the faithful. Thefe 
(they fay) arc not formed of clay, as mortal women, 
but of pure muflt; and arc, as their prophet often af¬ 
firms in his Alcoran, free from all the natural defers 
and inconveniences incident to the fex. Being alfo of 
the Hri£leH modeHy, they keep themfelves fecluded 
from public view in pavilions of hollow pearls, fo large, 
that, as fome traditions have it, one of them will be 
no lefs than 16, or, as others fay, 60 rsiics long, and 
as many broad. With thefe the inhabitants of para¬ 
dife may taHe pleafuret in their height; and for this 
purpofe will be endowed with extraordinary abilities, 
and enjoy a perpetual youth.” 

PjUjixitsK Loft, the name of a modern epic poem, 
the firft and fincfl: of thofe compofed by Milton. 

The fttl^edl of this poem is extraordinary ; it had 
never before been attempted, and feemed to be above 
the cflbrts of hntnan genius. Angels and devils are 
not the machinery, but tbe principal adors in it $ fo 
that what would appear marvellous in any other conv- 
pofition, is in this'only the natural courfe of events.-— 

The poet’s intention was, as be exprefles it himfclf, to 
vindicate the ways of God to men. How far Milton 
was happy in tbe choice of hit fubjedl, may be 

qucHiened* 


tvfry *aiiy, to keep the way of the tree of Ufe. In Scripture, the extraordilMry'jiidgiiiefifs of God aie fsid to be 
executed by his angels, who are fumetiinet compared to flames of fire. ' ThereTore the cherUbiih a»»d the fla¬ 
ming fword may probably mean nothing more than that a large pottion of gtdund OM the eaftward of Para¬ 
dife was fet on fire, during the above awful occafidn, and continued burning with' fuch' Violence, that the flame 
thereof at a diflance appeared like a brandiihed fword, turning every way'with the'winds Kbw if thi; foil of 
Eden was bituminous,.like that of Gomorrah (which was once fo fertile rit \o be cOMpftred to the garden 
of the Lord”), the fire would continue burning till it produced the fanw eflcA in the one plhct as it did m 
the other,-and turnedut- greU part'of-tbat tradl intss fea i' wlwchieems to coUMaiancC'the opinion of thoIe'Whu 
place the iltuatiuu of Paradife in fome part of the Perfian gulf.” 
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Paradif* f ueftioned. : It Jias led him into difficnit ground^ 
^Paiwtifea. tjtQUgh, k certainly fuited the daring fablimitjr of his 
genius* It is a fubjeft for which he aloDtf was fitted; 
and, in the conduit of it, he has iliuwn a ftretch both 
of imagination and ihvention which is' peife^ly won¬ 
derful. 

Bird of Pakadisu. See the following article; 

Plate PARADISEA, in ornithology ; a genus of birds 
cccLxxiv. belonging to the order of picae. The beak is covered 
with a belt or collar of downy feathers at the bafe ; 
and the feathers on the fidca are very long. 

** Birds of this genus (lays Latham) have the bill 
/lightly bending; the bafe covered with vcIvet-like fea¬ 
thers. The noftrils are fnudi, and concealed by the 
feathers. The tail confifis of lo feathers ; the two 
middle ones, and fometimes more in feveral of the fpe- 
ciea, are very long, and webbed only at the bafe and 
tips. The legs and feet are very large and ilrong : 
they have three toes forward, one backward, and the 
middle conne^ed to the outer one as far as the firft 
joint. The whole of this genus have, till lately, been 
very imperfedly known ; few calMnets pofieifing more 
than one ^cica, viz. the Greater, or what is called 
the common bird of Paradife ; nor has any fet of birds 
given rife to more fables, the various tales concerning 
which are to be found in every author; fuch as, their 
never touching the ground from their birth to death ; 
living wholly on the dew ; being produced without 
legs ; and an hundred fuch ftories, too ridiculous even 
to mention. This laft error is fcarcrly at this mo¬ 
ment wholly eradicated. The circumltance which gave 
rife to it did not indeed at firft proceed from an inten¬ 
tion to deceive, but merely from accident. In the 
parts of the world w'bich produce thefe birds, the na* 
lives made ufe of them as aigrelt, and other ornaments- 
of drefs;. and in courfe threw away tl>e lefs brdliant 
parts. The whole trouble they were at on this occa- 
fion, was merely to ikin the bird, and, after pulling 
off the legs, coarfer parts of. the wings, &g. thruft a' 
flick down the tbp()at into the body, letting an inch 
or two hang out of the mouth, beyond the bill; on 
the bird’s drying, the ikin collapled about the fticlk- 
which became fixed, and fupported the whole. They 
had then no more to do than to put tins end- of it 
into a focket fitted to receive it, or fallen it in fome 
manner to the turban* &c. By degrees thefe were 
imparled into the other tiles for the fame ufes, and 
afterwards were coveted by the Japaiicfe, Chiiiefe, and' 
Perfians, in whofc countries they arc frequently feen, 
as well as in many parts of India; the grandees of 
thefe lail parts not only ornamenting themfelves with 
thefe beautiful plumes, but adontiug even their horfea 
with the fame.” 

The Portuguefe firft found thefe birds on the ifiand. 
of Gilolo, the Papua illands ; and'New Guinea; aad 
tliey wereknown -by the name of Urds of the fun. The 
inhabitants of Ternate call them manueo dbwata, the 
" bird of God wheoce the name maaiieo tSala, ufed 
by fame natuicaliils,'is derised. According to fome fa¬ 
bulous accounts, tfUs bird baa imx legs, lives condaatly 
•n wing, and in the air; and, in confirmation of thefe 
accounts, the i^s of- all the dead birds offered to fale- 
were cut off. Put t^ Muibitaats of Aroo, who refort 
yearly to Banda, uud^eived;the Duteh, and freed them 
from thofe prejudices., Aaolher reafcoi fur cuttmg. oJ£ 


the legs IS, that the birds art more eafily preferred Faradiisa. 
without them ; befides that the Moors wanted the 
birds without legs, in order to put. them on in their 
mock fights as umaments to their Iielmets. The in¬ 
habitants of Aroo, however, have brought the birds 
with legs for 8o or 90 years; and Pijafetta, (hipmate 
of Ferdinand Magellan, proved, about the year 1525, 
an eye witnefs that thefe creatures were not without- 
However, the peculiar length and ftrufture of 
their fcapular feathers hinders them from fettling, in 
high winds, on trees; and when they are thrown on 
the ground by thefe winds* they cannot rife ngain. If 
taken by the natives* they are immediately killed, as 
their food is not known ; and they defend themfelves 
with great courage with their formidable bills. 

Latham enumerates eight fpecies, but fufpefis there 
may be more. We lhall fatisfy ourfelvcs with the 
following: 

1. The largeft bird of Paradife is commonly tw'O 
feet four inchca in length ; the head is finall; the bill 
hard and long, of a pale colour. The head and back 
part of the neck is lemon coloured, a little black about 
the eyes; about the neck, the bird is of the brighteff 
gloffy emerald green, foft like velvet; as is alio the 
bread, which it black : the wings are large, and chef- 
nut coloured ; the back part of tlie body-is covered 
with long* ftraight* narrow feathers, of a pale brown 
colour, fimilar to the plumes of' the oftnehi Thefe 
feathers are fpread when the bird is on the wing; for 
which reafon he caw keep very long in the air. On 
both fides of the belly are two tufts of iliff and ihorter 
feathers, of a golden yellow, and ihining. From the 
rump proceed-two long ftiff-ihaftt, which are feather¬ 
ed on their extremities. ■ 

Thefe birds are not found in Key, an ifland fifty 
Dutch milea- eaft of Banda ; but they are found at 
the Aroo iflands, lying i5-,Dutch> miles farther eail 
than Key* during the wefterly or dry monfdon ; and 
they return to New Guinea as fuon as the eafierly' 
or wet' monfoon lets in. They come always in a 
flock of 30 or 4Q, and are led by a bird which 
the inhabitants of Aroo call the Hug. This leader is 
black, with red fpocs ; and conftantly flies tughcr than 
tlie. reft of -theilock, which never forfake him, but 
fettle as foon aa he fettles : a circumftance that fre^- 
qucntly proves their ruin when the king lights on the 
ground, whence they'ase not able to rife on account 
of the fingular ftrufture and difpoCtion of their ph/- 
mage. They are likewife unable to fly wkh the wind^ 
which would ruin their loofe plumage ; but take their : 
flight conftantly againft it, cautious not to venture out 
in hard blowing weather, as a ftrong wind frequently 
obliges them to come to the ground. During their 
fliglit they cry. like ftarlings* Their note, however* 
approaches more to the croaking of-ravens ; which is 
heard very plainly when they are in diftrefs from a 
freih gale blowing ea the back of their plumage. In 
Aroo, thefe birds fettle on the higheft trees, efpe- 
cially on the ficus benjamina of the bortus malaba* 
ricus,4X>mmoHly called the tuaringa tree. The natives 
catch them with birdlime or in noofes, or (hoot -them 
with blunt arrows; but though fome are ftill alive 
when they fall into their hands, the catchers kill them 
immediately, and fometimea cot the legs off; then » 
they draw out the entmlii dry wad fumigate the bo- > 

dice- 



dtM witli fulphifr or Tmoke oulyt and fell them at 
' Banda firf half a riadolbr each ; but at Aroo they may 
be bought for a fpike>nail or a piece of old iron. 
Flock* of thefe bkds are often feen flying from one 
tiland to the other againU the wind. In cafe they 
find the wind betSime too powerful, they fly ftraight 
Up into the air, till “they ■come to a place where it is 
}cfs agitated, and then continue their flight.' During 
the eaibnrn monfoon their tails' arc moulted, io that 
they hate them, only during four months of the weft- 
ero monfuon. 

2. ThefmaUerbird of Paradifeis about 20 inches long. 
Ills beak is lead-coloured, and paler at the point. The 
cyci are fmall, and enclofedin blackabootthe neck. The 
head and back of the neck arc of a dirty yellow ; the 
back of a grayilh yellow ; the breafl and belly of a 
dulky colour ; the wings fntall, and chefnut-colourcd. 
The long plumage is about a foot in length, and pa¬ 
ler than in the large fpecice ; as in general the colours 
of this bird arc lefs bright than the former. The two 
long feathers of tl»e tail are coiillantly thrown away by 
the natives. This is in all refpe£is like the greater 
fort ; and they likewifc follow a king or leader, wlio 
is, however, blacker, with a purplifli call, and liner in 
colour than the reft. The neck and bill are larger in 
tlie male than in the female. They rood on the tops 
of the higheft trees, and do not migrate like the other 
kind. Some fay, that the birds of this fpecies, find¬ 
ing ihemfrlves weak through age, foar ftraight to¬ 
wards the fun till they are tired, and fall dead to tlie 
ground. The natives draw the entrails, fear the birds 
witii a hot iron, and put them in a tube of bamboo for 
prefervation. 

3. and 4.. The large black bird of Paradife is 
brought without wings or legs for fale ; fo that no ac¬ 
curate defeription of it hath yet been given. Its fi¬ 
gure, when ftuffed, is harrow and round, but ftretch- 
rd in length to the extent of four fpans. The plu¬ 
mage on the neck, head, and belly, is black and vel- ‘ 
vet-like, with a hue of purple and gold, which ap¬ 
pears very ftrong. The hill is blackilh, and one inch 
in length. On both Tides arc two bunches of fea¬ 
thers, which have the appearance of wings, although 
they be very different, the wings being cut off by the na¬ 
tives. This plumage is foft, broad, fimilar- to pea¬ 
cocks feathers, with a glorious glofs and grcenifli hue, 
and all bent upwards ; which Valentine thinks is occa¬ 
sioned by the birds being kept in hollow bamboo-reeds. 
The feathers of the tail are of unequal length j thofe 
next to the belly are narrow, like hair ; the two up- 
permoA are much longer, and pointed t thole imme¬ 
diately under them arc a fpan and a half longer than 
the upper ones { they are ftiff, on both tides fringed 
with a {duinage like hair, black above, but gloffy be¬ 
low. Birds of this kind are brought only from one 
particular place of New Guinea, fiefidea the large 
black bird of Pacadiie, there is ftill another fort, whufe 
plumage is equal in length, but thinner in body, black 
above, and without any renuirkable glofs, not having 
thofe fhining peacock feathers which are found on the 
greater fpeefes. This wants likewifc the three long 
pointed feathers of the tail belonging to the larger 
black fpcfies- 

5. The white bird of Paradife is the moil rare, and 
lias two varieties'} one quite white, and the other black 


‘and white. The former is veiy rare. Thefecond hat Piradifea, 
the fore part black, and the back part wlrite ; with ygyh*- 
12 crooked wiry fliufls, which are almoft naked, tho’ 
in feme places, covered with hairs. 

6. In the year 1689 a new fpecies of the black 
bird of p.aradifc was fecn in Amboyna. This was 
only one foot in length, with a fine purple hue, a 
fmall head, and a ftraight bilh On its back, near the 
wings, arc feathers of a blue and purple colour, as on 
the other birds of Paradife ( bUt under the wings and 
over all the belly they are yellow coloured, as in the 
common fort : on the back of the neck they are 
muufe-coloured mixed with green. It ii -remarkable 
in this fpecies, that there are before the wings two 
roundilh tufts of feathers, which are green-edged, and 
may be moved' at pleafure by the bird, like wing*. 

Iniiead of a tail, he hat I2 or 13 black, naked, wire- 
like ftiafts, hanging promtfcuoufly like feathers. His 
legs are ftrong, and have fliarp daws. The head is 
remarkably fmall; and the eyes are alfo fmall, and fur- 
rounded with black. ‘ 

7. The laft fpecies we (hall mention is the king’s bird. 

This creature is about feven inches long, and foniewhat 
larger tlian a titmoufe. Its head and eyes are fmall; 
the bill ftraight; the eyes included in circles of black 
plumage; the crown of the head is flane-coioured; the 
back of the neck blood-coloured j the neck and breaft 
of a chefnut colour, with a ring of the brighteft eme¬ 
rald-green. Its wings are in proportion ftrong ; and 
the quill-featbcrs dark, with r^ fliining plumes, (puts, 
and fti'ipes. The tail is ftraight, fliort, and brown. 

Two long naked black fliafts projeft from the rump, 
at leait a hand-breadth beyond the' tail; having at 
their extremities femilunar twitted plumage, of the 
moft glaring green colour above, and duiky below. 

The belly is w.hite and green fprinkled ; and on each- 
fide is a tuft of long plumage, feathered with a broad 
margin, being on one fide green and on the other 
diifl<y. The back is blood-red and brown, fliining 
like iilk. The legs are in fizc like thofe of a lark, 
three fore toes and one back toe. This bird aflb- 
ciates not with any of the other birds of Paradife ; 
but flits folitary from bulb to bufh, wherever he fees 
red berries, without ever getting on tall trees. 

Thofe who with for minuter information refpeAing 
this curious genus, we muft refer to Latham’s Synop- 
fis, and Buflbn’s Birds, Vol. IX. See. 

PARADOX, wfffcSiltr, in philofophy, a propofition 
feemingly abfurd, as being contrary to fome received 
opinions, but yet true in fad. 

' The vulgar and illiterate take almoft every thing, 
even the moft important, upon the authority of others, 
without ever examining it themfelves. Although this 
implicit confidence is feldom attended with any bad 
confeqiiences in the common affairs of life, it has ne- 
veitbelefs^ in other things, been much abufed ; and in 
political ahd religioiis matters has produced fatal 
eifeds. On the otln-r hand, knowing ar.d- leartied men, 
to avoid this weaknefs, have fallen mto the contrary 
extreme: fuinc of them believe every thin^o be un- 
-reafonable, or impoffible, that appeals fo to their firft 
apprehenfion { not adverting to the niwrovr limits of 
the human underftanding, and-the infiiiite variety of 
objeds, with their mutual operations, combinatioDS, 
and jafTcdions, that may be prefepted to it. 
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.-■Vmilot- ' It muft be owned, that credulity has done much but never amounts to the diftance between .the afyrap- Pi*radd*i 

' more mifebief in the world than incredulity hat done, tote and the bafe. In like manner, a curvilinear area It 

or ever will do; becaufe the influcncea of the latter mayincreafe while the bafe is produced, and approach P->r»g a»r- 

extend only to fuch at have fame (hare of literature, continually to a certain finite fpace, but never amount ' 

or afficA the reputation thereof. And iince the human to it} and a folid may iucreafe in the fame manner, 

mind is not neceflarily impelled, without evidence, and yet never amount to a given folid. See M‘Laurin’s 

either to belief or unbelief, but may fufpend its aifent Fluxions. See LoaAkirHuic Curve. 

to, or diflent from, any propofition till after a thorough PARADOXI, a fort of mimes or buffoons among 
examination; it is to be wifhed that men of learning, the ancients, who entertained the people with extern* 

cfpccially philofophers, would not haftily, and by firft pore effufions of drollery. They were alfo called Pa- 

appearances, determine themfclves with refpeft to the raJoxolggi, OrJonani, Neanicologi, and Areialo^i. See 

truth or falfebood, poffibility or impoflibility, of Mi mi. 

things. PARAGAUDiB, among the Ramans, were 

A perfon who has made but little progp-efs in the wreaths of gold, .or filk and gold, interwoven in, not 

mathematics, though in other refpeds learned and fewed to their garments. The garment was fometimes 

judicious, would be apt to pronounce it impolSbIe that of one colour, with one paragaudx; fometitnes of two 

two lines, which were nowhere two inches afunder, colours, with two paragaudx; of three colours, with 

may continually approach towards one another, and three paragaudx, See. They were worn both by men 

yet never meet, though continued to infinity ; and yet and women. 

the truth of this propofition may be eafily demonftrat- PARAGOGE, in grammar, a figure whereby a 
ed. And many, who are good mechanics, would be letter or fyllable is added to the end of a word; as 
as apt to pronounce the fame, if they were told, that md, for me ; <//e/er, for diei, &c. 
though the teeth of one wlieel (hould take equally PARAGRAPH, in general, denotes a feAion or 
deep into the teeth of three others, it fhould aSieft divifion of a chapter; and in references is marked 
them in fuch a manner, that, in turning it any way thus, €. 

round its axis, it (hould turn one of them the fame PARAGUAY, or La Plata, a province of Spa¬ 
way, another the contrary way, and the third no way nifh America, bounded on the north by the river of 
at ail. the Amazons; on the call, by Brazil; on the fouth. 

No fcience abounds more with paradoxes than geo- by Patagonia; and on the wift, by Chili and Peru, 

metry: thus, that a right line (hould continually ap- This country was firll difeovered by Sebafiian Cabot, 
proach to the hyperbola, and yet never reach it, is a who, in 1526, pafTcd from Rio de la Plata to the river 

true paradox ; and in the fame manner a fpiral may Parana in fmall barks, and thence entered the river call- 

continually approach to a point, and yet not reach it ed Uruguay. It was not, however, thoroughly reduced 

in any number of revolutions, however great. till the Je^its obtained polTefilun of it. A few of thefe 

The Copernican fyftcm is a paradox to the common went to Paraguay foou after the city of AlTumptioii 
people; but the learned are all agreed as to its truth, was founded, and converted about jo Indian families. 
Geometricians have of late been accufed of maintain- who foun induced many others to follow their example, 
ing paradoxes ; and fome do indeed ufe very myfterioua on account of the peace and tranquillity they enjoyed 
terms in exprefling themfclves about afymptotes, the under the fathers. They had long refilled the Spa- 
films of infinite progreifions, the areas comprehended niards and Portuguefe; but the Jefuits, by learning 
between curves and their afymptotes, and the folids their language, conforming to their manners, &c. foon 
generated from ihefe areas, the length of fome fpirals, acquired great authority among them ; till at laft, by 
&c. But all thefe paradoxes and my denes amount to fteadily purfuing the fame artful meafures, they arrived 
no more than this; that the line or number may be at the higheft degree of power and influence, being in 
continually acquiring increments, and thofe increments a manner the abfolute fuvereigns of a great part of this 
may decreafe in fuch a manner, that the whole line or extenfive country; fur above 3 jo,ooo families arc faid 
number (hall never amount to a given line or number, to have been fubject to them, living in obedience and 
The neceifity of admitting it is obvious from the na. awe bordering on adoration, yet procured without the 
ture of the mod common geometrical figures: thus, lead violence or condraint. 

while the tangent of a circle increafes, the area of the We have the following particular account of the mif. Cmt. Afjy. 
correfponding fcdlor increafes, but never amounts to a fions of Paraguay, in the words of Don Jorge Juan, kc, 1713- 
quadrant. Neither is it difficult to conceive, that if a ** The territories of the miffions of Paraguay compre- 
figure be concave towards a bafe, and have au afymp- bended not only the province of that name, but alfo 
tote'parallel to the bafe (as it happens when we take a great part of the provinces of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, 
a patwel to the afymptote of the logarithmic curve, Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres. The temperature (a) 
or of the hyperbola, for a bafe), that the ordinate of the air is good, though fomewbat moift, and in 
in this cafe always increafes while the bafe is produced, fome parts rather cold: the foil in many places is fer- 
VoL. Xm. Part U. 4Z tUc, 


(a) The climate of Paraguay diffiers but little from that of Spain t and the didinAions between the feafona 
are much the fame. In winter, indeed, violent tempeds of wind and rain are very frequent, accompanied with 
(uch dreadful claps of thunder and lightning as fill the inhabitants, though ufed to them, with terror and con- 
fiernation. in fummer, the cxceffive heats are mitigated by gentle breezes, which condantly begin at eight or 
«ine in the morning.- 
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PiMgBiy. tile (b) ; and produces in great abundance not only the 
' fruits and vegetables peculiar to America, but allb 
thofe of Europe which have been introduced there. 
The chief articles of their commerce are cotton, to< 
bacco, fonie fugar, and the herb called Paraguay. Every 
town gathers annually more than 200p arrobas of cot¬ 
ton, of a quarter of an hundred weight each, which 
the Indians manufafture into fluffs. There are alfu 
great quantities of tobacco produced. But the chief 
article is the herb Paraguay : for it grows only in the 
diftrielG of the miffions j and there is u vail eonftitnp- 
tiou of this herb in all the provinces of Chili and Peru, 
efpecially of that called eamni, which is the pureJeaf; 
the infiilion of which is calkd mate, and is drank by 
the inhabitants of Lima twice a.day in lieu of tea or 
chocolate. The mate which is made by the infufion of 
the llalk is not fo much eftcemed. 

“ ’Tis now almufltwo centuries fiace thc£c miflioas 
were lirfl fet on foot by the Jefuits. The bad ma¬ 
nagement of the Portuguefe greatly favoured the views 
of thefe fathers. There was a nation of Indians caUed 
Guaranies, fume w’hereof were fettled upon the banks 
of the rivers Uruguay and Parana, and others a hun¬ 
dred leagues higher up in the country to the north- 
weft of Guayra. The Portuguefe frequently came 
upon them, and by force carried away as many as tliey 
tliought proper to their plantations, and made flaves 
of them. Offended by fucli treatment, the Guaranies 
rcfolvcd to quit tlicir fcttlements in the neighbourhood 
of the Portuguefe, and to remove into the province 
of Paraguay. Accordingly a migration of 12,000 
perfons great and fmall, cnfiied. Thefe the Jefuits 
foon converted ; and having liad the like fuccefs in 
converting about an equal number of the natives of 
Tape, a diftriA in Paraguay, they united .the two 
nations, and laid the foundation of their future domi¬ 
nion. Thefe fathers feem to have trode in the Heps of 
the ftrft Incas, and to have civilir.cd nations and con¬ 
verted fouls in order to acquire fubjccls. According 
to a very exadt account taken in the year 1734, there 
were then 32 towns of the Guaranies, which were 
reckoned to contain above 30,000 families ; and as 


the new converts were coptinually incfeaTmg, tdiey PsCsguiyv 
.were then about laying th^ foundations of tlwee new' 
towns.. There were «!£b then feven very populoiu 
, towns inhabited by the converted Chiquito Indians, 
and they were preparing to build others for the recep¬ 
tion of the new cuuveris of t^t notion which were 
daily roade- 

" Thcmidlons of Paraguay are furrounded on all 
fides with wild or unconverted Indians; fome of whom 
live in friendfhip with the towns, but others haraft 
them by fivqiKnt incurfioni. The father miffionarics 
frequently vifit thefe Indians, and preach to them t 
and from thefe expeditions they fcldom return without 
briiigiug along with them fome new converts to incor¬ 
porate w'ith tlicir civilixed fubjeSs. In tlie perform¬ 
ance of this duty they funietimes penetrate 100 
leagues into thofe uncultivated trafls wdiere wild In¬ 
dians range ; and it is obferved that they meet with 
the leait fuccefs amongft thofe nations .with whom any 
fugitive Meftizot, or Spanilh criminals, have taken re¬ 
fuge. The diligence of thefe fathers is certainly Worthy 
the imitation of the Protettant clergy. 

•• Every town has its curate, who is allifted by one, 
and very often by tw'o prielts of the fame older, ac¬ 
cording to the largenefs and extent of the town and 
its dillrifl. Thefe two or three priefts, together with 
(ix boys who afltft them in the fervicc of the church, 
form a fmall college in every town, wherein the hours 
and other cxercifes are regulated with the fame forma¬ 
lity and exadlnefs as in the large colleges in the cities 
of Peru and Chili. The tnoft troublel'ome part of the 
duty of the afhftant priefts are the perfouiil vi/itationt 
which they are obliged to make to the Indians to pre¬ 
vent their giving themfelves up to idlcnefs ; for luch 
is the nothfulncib of the Guaranies, that if they were 
not very carefully looked after, the focicty would re¬ 
ceive no beneflt or advantage from them. They alf4 
attend the public (Iiamblcs, where the cattle nccefliiiy 
for the fuftetiance of the Indians arc daily ilaughtered, 
and diftribute the fteih amongft all the families in the 
town, in proportion to the number of perfons whereof 
each family conlifta ; fu that all may have what is ne- 

ceflary. 


(b) It produces maize, manioc, and potatoes, befidcs many fruits and fimples unknown in Europe. Vines, 
however, do not thrive, except in fome particular places. Wheat has alfo been tried ; but it is only ufed for 
cakes, and other things of that kind. There are great numbers of poifonuus ferpents, and others of enormous 
fize, many of which live on fifli. It produces alfo abundance of fugar, indigo, pimento, ipecacuanha, and 
variety of other drugs ; and above all the herb Paraguay, whicli it exports to the value of loo,oooI. annually, 
to the provinces of Chili and Peru. It is the leaf of a middle-fixed tree, refcmbling an orange tree, in tafte 
not unlike mallows. There arc three gatherings : firft, the buds before it unfolds its leaves, which is the heft, 
but fooneft fubjeft to decay ; the fecund gathering is the full grown leaves at the firft expanfion ; the third is 
when the leaves have renumed on fome time after they arc full blown. The leaves are roafted, and then kept 
in pits dug in the ground to be ready for fale. Thefe trees grow principally in the moraffes on the call fide 
of Paraguay, but now are diftnbuted all over the country. The manner of ufing it is, to dry and reduce it 
almuft to powder, then put it into a cup with lemon juice and fugar; boiling water is then poured on it, and 
tlic liquor drank as foon as may be. It is fuppofed to be ferviceahle in all diforders of the head, breaft, and 
iloniach ; it preferves the miners from the noxious mineral iteams with which they would othetwife be fulFo- 
cated ; is a fovereign remedy in putrid fevers and the feurvy ; allays hunger; and purifies nil kind of water, 
by infufing it therein. The counliy is diverfified with forefts, mountains, low lands (great part of the year 
nnder water), fertile meadows, and moraflis. Alinoft every foreft abounds with bees, which have their hives 
in hollow trees. Bcfidcs oottos, the coitutry produces hemp, flax, corn, rice, and wool; and there are fuch 
numbers of wild cattle, that they are killed only for their bides. Tli« natives differ not materially from thofe 
deferibed under the article AMEatca. 
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Pw«|u*7. ocl&ryy none what i« fttperfiuous. They alfo viiit tt>e 
^ 6ck, and fee that they are properly taken care of. 
They arc generally employed the whole day in thefe 
aRairs, fo that they have fekiom time to afltft the 
curate in . his fpiritual fundiions^ All the boys aud 
girls in the pariih go to church every day in the week 
(except on fellivala.and Sundays)• where they arein- 
ftru^ed by the curate. On Sundays the whole pariih 
goes to church to be inftrufted. The ciiratc is befides' 
obliged to go to confefathe fickyandto admiuifter the 
viaticum to thofe who defirc it, and alfo to perform 
all the other funAions peculiar to this ofitcc. In 
ftriAnefs the curate Ihould be appointed in this man. 
ner. The fociety fhould nominate three perfons tO' 
the governor of Buenos Ayres (in whofc government 
the milfions of Paraguay arc included), as being vice 
patron of the mifiions, that he may choofc one of them 
for curate ; and the curates Ihould be inllrmHed in the 
duties of their ofSce by the bilhop : but as the pro¬ 
vincials of the order can bell judge who are properly 
qualified for the office, the governor and bilhop have 
•eded their rights to them, and by them the curates 
are always appointed. The millions of the Guaranies 
and the millions of the Chiquitos, into which the 
mifiions of Paraguay are divided, have eath their di- 
ilin£l father-fuperior, by whom the coadjutors or 
allillant curates of the feveral towns in the refpeSive 
divifions arc appointed. Thefe fuperiors arc continu- 
ally vifiting the towns, to fee that they, be well go¬ 
verned, and to endeavour to improve and augment 
them. They likewifefrom time to lime take care to 
fend out fome fathers of the order into the countries 
of the wild Indians to make new converts. The bet¬ 
ter to enable him to difeharge ihefc duties, the fuperior 
of the Guaranies is affifted by two vice-fuperiors; one 
of whom refides in Parana, the other upon the banks 
of the river Uruguay, and the fuperior himfelf rcfides 
in the town of Uaudclaria. The poll of fuperior of 
the Chiquitos is not near fo troublcfome as that of the 
fuperior of the Guaranies ; for the Chiquitos arc not 
Only lefs numerous, but much more docile and induflri- 
ous than the Guaranies, fo that they need not be con¬ 
tinually watched and attended in order to prevent their 
idlcncfs. I'he king allows an. annual Ripend of 300 
pezas to each curate of the Guaranies, for the mainte¬ 
nance of himfelf and his affillants. The money is paid 
to the fuperior, vi'ho iffucs out monthly to each curate 
as much as is necelTary for his fubfillence; and when 
they want any thing extraordinary, their W'ants arc 
fupplied upon application to him. But the Chiquitos 
maintain'their own curates. In every town there is a 
plantation fet apart for the maintenance of the curate, 
which is cultivated by the joint labour of all the inha¬ 
bitants. The produce of thefe plantations is generally 
more than fufficient for the fubUftence of the curates, 
and the Surplus ia fold to buy ornaments fur the 


cliurches. Nor ate the curates the fpiWtoal reftors Paraguay. 
of the toft'nit only ; tliey arc alfo in cffeA tlm civil go- 
vernors. It is truC' there arc in every town of the 
miffions a governor, regidorcs, and alcaldes, as there 
sire in the other towns aud cities under the SpaniHi 
government. But though the governor is ekAed by 
the Indians, he mull be approved by the curate before 
lie enters upon his office ; nor can he challifc or punilh 
delinquents without the curate’s permiffion. The cu¬ 
rate examines thofe who are acenfed of olFenccs ; and 
if he finds them gudty, d-;livers them to the governor 
to be puiiilhcd, according to the nature and quality 
of the offence commitvd. Hefometimes orders them 
to be imprifoned for a lew days, loineiimes to fall, 
and, when the fault is confiderable, to be whip^ied, 
which is the feveivit pUnilhment tltat i.s ever inflicted i 
for the regulations and inllru£lions of the curates have 
been fo efficacious, that murder and fuch like heinous 
crimes are never here committed. And even before 
they undergo thefe gentle rorrefiions, the curate dif- 
courfes the offenders in a mild friendly manner; and 
endeavours to excite in them a dtte fenfeof their crime, 
and of the ill confequenees that might flow from it, 
and to convince them that they merit a much greater 
punilhment than ik inflidled. This mild treatment pre¬ 
vents tumults and infurredions, and acquires the Cu¬ 
rates univerfal veneration and clleero. The alcaldes 
are chofen annually by the regidores. The governor, 
regidorcs, and alcaldes are all Indians of the bell ca¬ 
pacities ; and are in effeft only fo many overfeers ap¬ 
pointed by the curate, and dignified with thefe empty 
titles (c). 

Every town has its armory or magazine, in which 
are lodged the fire-arms or other weapons wherewith 
the militia arc armed when they take the field to repel 
the irruptions of the Portuguefe and wild- Indians. 

The militia are very dexterous and expert in the 
management of their arms ; and are exercifed on the 
eves of fellivals in the fquarcs or public places of the 
towns. The militia is compofed of all thofe who are 
>ble to bear arms : they arc formed into companies, 
wlrich have each a proper number of officers chofen 
from amongll thofe who arc moll diltinguilhed for 
judgment and conduft. 'I'hc drefs of the officers is 
rich, adorned with gold and lilver, aud the device of 
the town to which they belong i they always ajipear 
in their uniforms on feiUvaU, and on the days of mi¬ 
litary exeroife. The governor, alcaldes, and regidorcs 
have alfo proper robes and dreffes fuitable to tlieir re- 
Ipeftive offices, in which they appear on public occa- 
fions. There are fchoolt in every town, in which the 
common people arc taught reading and writing, and 
alfo mufic and dancing ; in which arts they become 
very Ikilful. The Jefuits arc very careful in confnltiug 
the natural bent and genius of their fcholars, and in 
direding their ftudies and application accordingly. 

♦ Z a The 


(c) We call theni emfty tkln; becaufe in all caufes the Jefuit or curate of the parifh was a kind of fovereiga 
regarded as a petty prince, and obeyed as an oracle. Whatever forms might take place in the choice ®f tba 
chiefs of the feveral departments, their fuccefs ultimately depended on him. The caciqDe held of him } the 
general received his conimiffion and iiillrudions from him:; and ail his decifions'were without appeal. There 
were, we are informed, not lefs than 6000 parilhes on the banks o# the rivers Uruguay and I^rana, not ex* 
ceeding the diftauce of 30 miles from each other; in each of which was a Jefuit or curate. 
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paragiliy. Tlje lads of the moft promiliitjK genias tw taaght the 
' Latin tongue with great fuccelc. In one of the court¬ 
yards of every curate's houfe are various (hops or 
vrorkhoufes of paintets, carvers, gilders, lilverfiniths, 
carpenters, weavers, and ctockmakers, and of feveral 
other mechanics and artiaans, who daily work for the 
public under the diredion of the coadjutors, and at 
the fame time teach the youth their refpetlive arts and 
occupations. 

The churches arc large, well built, finely decorated 
and enlightened, and not inferior to the richeil in 
Peru. Lack church has a choir of mufic, compofed of 
infiruments of all forts, and very good voices ; fo that 
divine fcrvice is celebrated here with as much pomp 
and folemnity as in cathedrals: nor are the public 
procefOons lefs fplendid, efpccially that of the hod; 
which, whenever it is carried abroad, is attended by 
the governor, alcaldes, and regidorcs, in their robes, 
and alfo by the militia in a body. The houfcs of the 
Indians are as well built and as well furniOied as mod 
of the Spanilh houfes in Peru. The greated part 
indeed have mud walls, others are built with brick, and 
Ibme with done, but all arc covered with tiles. In 
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genius tie taaght the counts or-allowaheis, fiive the ftipendsofthecaistes of Psragwy. 
In one of the court- the Guaranies and the peafions « the caciques. The 
tre various (hops or fathers choofe to manage the commerce of-their full- 
, gilders, filverfroiths, jefls themfelves, left they (hould icontraft trices by 
akers, and of feveral their communication with other people. In this re- 
ho daily work for the fpeft the fathers are fo careful, that they will not fuf- 
le coadjutors, and at fer any of the people of Peru, whether they be Spa- 
teir refpetlive arts and niards, Medizos, or Indians, to .enter into the terri¬ 
tories of the miffions. They fay that the Indians arc 
)uilt, finely decorated but jud recovered from a barbarous and dilTolute way 
ior to the riched in of life, and that their manners are now pure and inno- 
if mufic, compofed of cent; but that if drangers were fuffered to come 
good voices ; fo that among them; the Indians would foon get acquainted 
with as much pomp with people of loofe lives: and as the Guaranies efpe- 
npr are the public cially are very prone to vice, wickednefs, difurdcr, 

11 y that of the hod ; and rebellion would foon be introduced} the fuciety 
road, is attended by would lofe all the fouls they have converted ; and them 
lores, in their robes, little republic would be utterly fubverted. However, 

The houfcs of the there are fome who fufpc£l that thefe are all fpecioua 
well furnidied as mod pretences; and that the fociety’s real motive for pro- 
The greated part hibiting all intcrcourfe with drangers, is the fear of 
: built with brick, and rivals in the beneficial commerce of Paraguay, which 
vered with tiles. In is row entirely in their hands." 


every town there is a houfe where gunpowder is made, 
that they may never wrant it when they arc obliged to 
take arms, and always have it ready to make artificial 
fire works on rejoicing days : for all fedivals are here 
obferved with as great ceremony and exadtnefs as in 
the greated cities. Upon the proclamation of a new 
king of Spain, the governors, alcaldes, regidorcs, and 
officers of the militia, appear dreffed in new robes and 
uniforms of a different falhion from thofe they wore 
before. There is 3 fort of a convent in every town ; 
in one pait whereof are confined women of an ill life, 
and tlic other part is dedined for the reception of 
married women who have no family, and who retire 
thither when their hufbands are abfent. For the 


Such is the account they themfelves have given us 
of their own condudl; but others have treated their 
characters with more feverity ; accufing them of pride, 
haughtinefs, and abuling their authority to the greated 
degree ; infomuch that they would have cauled the 
magidrates to be whipped in their prefence, and obli¬ 
ged perfons of the highed didinCtion within their ju- 
rifdi^ion to kifs the hem of their garment, as the 
greated honour at which they could podlbly arrive. 
To this might be added, the utter abolition of all ideas 
of property; which indeed was rendered ufelefs by 
tlie generid magazines and dorehoufes which they 
edabliflted, and from which, together with the herds 
of cattle kept for the public ufe, they fupplied the wants 


maintenance of this houfe, and for the fupport of or¬ 
phans, and of old and infirm people, all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town work two days in every week ; and 
the profits of their labour, which is called the labour of 
the rommunity, are fet apart for this purpofe. If the 
produce of this labour be more than is nccelTary for 
their fubridence, the furplus is laid out to buy orna¬ 
ments for the churches, and clothes for the orphans 
and aged and infirm people; fo that here are no beggars, 
nor any who want-the nccefTaries of life. In (hort, br 
the wife policy and prudent regulations of the Jefuits, 
the whole community enjoys peace and happinefs. 

The Guaranies are fo profufe and negligent, that 
the curates are obliged to take into their hands all 
their goods and dulFs as foon as they are manufactured 
and made ready for fale ; otherwife they would watte 
and deftroy them, and not be able to maintain them¬ 
felves. The Chiquitos, on the contrary, are diligent 
and frugalfo that the curates have no other trouble 
with them than the affifting them in the difpofal of 
their goods, and procuring returns for them. For 
this purpofe the fociety keeps a faCtor or procurator 
at Santa FC and Buenos Ayres, to whom the mer- 
chandife of tlie millions is fent to be difpofed of { and 
thefe factors returu the value to the fathers in fuch 
lorts of European commodities as are, wanted. The 
goods of every town are kept feparate; and the royal 
taxes arc taken oat of them without any ottur- dif> 


of individuals as occafion required ; yet (till it was ob¬ 
jected to the cfaanCter of the fraternity, that they 
pofleiTed large property themfelves, and claimed the 
abfolutc difpofal of the mcaneit effeCts in Paraguay. 
All manufa^ures belonged to them ; every natural 
commodity was brought to them; and the treafurcs 
annually remitted to the fuperior of the order were 
thought to be a proof that zeal for religion was not the 
only motive by which they were influenced. 

^fides the parochial or provincial governments; 
there was a kind of fupreme council, compofed of an 
annual meeting of all the fathers, who concerted the 
meafures neceSary for promoting the common concerns 
of the miffion, framed new laws, correCIcd or aboliih- 
ed old ones, and, in a word; adapted every thing to 
circumttances. It is faid to have been one or the 
great objeCls of the annual councils to take fuch mea¬ 
fures as (hould effectually deprive ftrangers of all in¬ 
telligence concerning the .ftatc of the miffion. Hence 
the natives were reftrained from learning the Spanilh. 
tongue, and were taught, that it was dangerous for. 
their falvation to hold any converfation with a fubjeOr 
of Spain or Portugal. Bat the circumflauce tliat- ren¬ 
dered 'their deligns moft fufpicious, was the ettablilh- 
meat of a military force. Every parilh had its corps 
of horfe and foot, who. were duly .exercifed every 
Sunday; and it was faid, that the whole amounted 
to. a body of 70j000 or 80,000. troops, well difeiplined. 

Such. 
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Kar«lip«* ' wat tlie fiate of dii»couDti7.'£Bme-tune8go-i 

meiw ijiit gis itg (ituation (uice the iJxjlition of of 

II Jefuitn we caa fay .nothing, as rery little anthentie 
Farilla*. jntdligence is permitted to pafa from that conntry to 
this. 

PARALIPOMENA, in matters of literature, de¬ 
notes a fupplement of things omhjted in a preccdiog 
work. 

PARALEPSIS. See ORAToar, N“ 87. 

PARALLACTIC, in general, fomething relating 
to the parallax of heavenly bodiea See Parallax. 

PARALLAX, in aftronomy, is the difference be¬ 
tween the places of any celeftial objeA as feen from the 
furface, and from the centre of the earth at the fame 
X inflant. 

lUuftrition. Let £ in figure of parallax, Plate CCCLXXVI. 

reprefent the centre of the earth, O the place of an 
obferver on its furface, vvhofe vifible horizon is OH, 
and true horizon EF: Now let ZDT be a portion of 
a great circle in the heavens, and A the place of any 
object in the vifible horizon; join £A, and produce 
it to C ; then C it the tm place of the objeA, and 
H is its apparent place, and the angle CAH is the 
parallax ; or, becanfe the object is in the horizon, it 
is called the horizontalparallan. But O AE, the angle 
which the eaHh's radius fubtends at the objed, is equal 
to CAH : Hence the horizontal parallax of an objedi 
may be defined to be the angle which the earth's femi- 
diameter fubtends at that objedt. For the various 
methods hitherto propofed to find the quantity of the 
horizontal parallax of an objedl, fee Astronomy., 
N“ 384—399 inclufive. 

The whole effedl of parallax is in a vertical direc¬ 
tion : For the paralladlic angle is in the plane palling 
through the obferver and the earth's centre; which 
plane is neceffarily perpendicular to the horizon, tht 

2 earth being confidered a fphere.. 

The pjral- The more elevated an objedt is above the horizon, 
la* decrea- the lefs is the parallax, its diftance from the earth’s 
centre continuing the fame. When the objcdl is in 
the objedt zenith, it has no parallax ; but when in the hori- 
frumthe zon, its parallax is greatcfl. The horizontal parallax 
zeuith. being given, the parallax at any given altitude may 

3 be found by the following rule : 

The fine of To the logarithmic cofine of the given altitude, and 
Ac parallatthe log. fine of the horizontal parallax, the fum rejeft- 
Ihe fine'erf* index, will be the log. fine of the pa- 

thehor.par.^llax in altitude. 

as the CO- Demonjiration. Let B be the place of an objedl pro- 
fise of ap- diice OB, ED to F and D ; then the angle BOZ will 
**“■ be the apparent altitude of the objedl, BEZ the true 
!“j*“** altitude, and OBE the parallax in altitude. Now in 
the triangle AOE, 

R : fine OAE : : £A : £ 0 « 

And in the triangle OBE 

BE (=EA): EO : ; fine BOE : fine OBE. 

Hence R : cofine BOA : : fine OAE ; fine OBE. 

As the two laft terms are generally fmall quantities, 
the arch may be fubflituted in place of its fine without 
any lenfible error. 

Example. Let the apparent altitude of the moon's 
centre be 39® zj', and the moon's horizontal parallax 
56' 54". Required the parallax in altitude. 

Muon’s apparent alt. 39* sy' cofine 9.8879x60 

Moon's horizontal par. 56'54" fine 8. z 188186 

Moon’s par. in.altitudc 43' 57" fine 8.1067446 


As the a|>parent place of aq objedl is nearer the bo- PetsUsx^^ 
rizow than its -true place, the parallax is therefore to '"w 
be added to the apparent altitude, to obtain the true 
altitude. Hence ajfq an objedt will appear, to rife 
later and fet.fiaoner, 4 

' .The fine of the pandlax of an objedl is invcrfely as The fine of 
ks difiauce, from the earth’s centre; paralla* 

Demon^ation.. Let A be the place of an 
and H the place of the fame objcdl at another time, 

6r that of another obje 3 at the fame infiant { join EH, tin of it« 
then in the triangles AOE, HOE. diflance 

R : fine OAE ; ; AE : OE from the 

fine OHE : R ; : OE : EH 
Hence fine OHE : fine OAE : : AE ; EH. 

The parallax of an objcA makes it appear more di. Paralla* in- 
llant.from the meridian than it really is. creafetthc 

Demonfiraiion. The true and apparent places of anW^e"* 
objedl are in the fame vertical, the apparent place 
ing lower than the true ; and all verticals meet at the 
zenith; Hence the apparent place of an objedl is more meridian, 
difiant from the plane of the meridian than the true 
place. 6 

The longitude, latitude, right afeenfion, and decli- Porailaz in 
nation of an objeft are affedled by a parallax. The difr*'”*, h“de 
ference between the true and apparent longitudes ‘*'7h'*ar’e 
Called, the parallax in longitude ; in like manner, the dif-* an^"* 
ference between the true and apparent latitudes, right 
afeenfions, and declinations, are called the parallax in 
latitude, right afeenfion, and declination, rcfpcdlively.— 

When the objedl is in the nunagefimal, the paral¬ 
lax in longitude is nothing, but that in latitude is 
greateft: and when the objedl is in the meridian, the 
parallax in right afeenfion vaniihes, and that in decli¬ 
nation is a maximum. The apparent longitude is 
greater than the true longitude, when the objed is 
call of the iionagefimal, otTierwife lefs } and when tha 
objcdl is in the eafiern hemifphere, the apparent right 
afeenfion exceeds the true, but is lefs than the true 
right afeenfion when the objedl is in the wcllern hemi¬ 
fphere. The apparent place of an objedl is more di- 
fiant from tlie elevated pifies of the ecliptic and equa¬ 
tor than the true place : hence, when the latitude of 
the place and elevated pole of the ecliptic are of the 
fame name, the apparent latitude is lefs than the true 
latitude, otherwife greater; and the apparent declina¬ 
tion will be lefs or greater than the true declination, 
according aa the latitude of the place, and declination 
of the objedl, are of the fame or of a contrary deuomi- 
nation. 

The parallaxes in longitude, latitude, right afeenfion, 
and declination, in the fpheroidal bypothefis, may be 
found by the following formulae; in which/..reprefents 
the latitude of the place, diminiihed by the angle con¬ 
tained between the vertical and radius of the given place; 

P the horizontal parallax for tltat place; a.the altitude 
of the nonagefim^ at the given infiant; d the apparent 
difiance of. the objcdl from the nonagefimal;- / a the 
true and apparent latitudes of the objeS; Dl tbe true 
andapparent declinations rcfpcdlively; and m its appa¬ 
rent diftance from the meridian. 

Then par. in long. =s- P. fine at. fine d. fecant /« to 
radius unity; and par. inJat. s P. cofine <i,:>cot 
fine A p. cofine d. fine is. fine A. . „ 

The fign — is ufed when the apparent.diftance of 
the objeA from the nonagefimal and from, the cletated 
pole of the ecliptic are of the fame affedlion, and the 

fign. 
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PirJk* fign 4 - if af different affc^ion. If the greateft preci- 
iion be required,th'efollowiog quantity 0.00000121216. 
Paralldopi- long. tine 2 is to be applied to the paraUak 
■ *^' ^* '*' ■ in latitude found as above, by addition or fubtradtion, 
according as the true didance of the objeft from the 
elevated pole of the ecliptic is greater or leis than 90°. 

, Again, par. in right afeen. s P. cofine L. fine m. 
fecant D, to radius unity: and par. in declination 
= P. fine L. cofine iz^P. coline JL. fine S, co« 
fine ffi. 

The upper or lower fign is to be ufed, according as 
the didance of the ubjeft from the meridian and from 
the elevated'pole of the equator are of the fame or 
different affe&ion. Part 2d. of par. in declination ±: 
0.000001X12x6 par. in right afeen.', fine 2 D; which 
is additive to, or fubtradtive from, part fird of parallax 
in declination, according as the true difiance of the 
objedl from the elevated pole of the eqtuttor is greater 
or lefs than 90*. For the moon's parallax fee Astxo* 
KOMY, N" 384 and 385. There is alfo a curious paper 
in the fird volume of Afiatic Refearchci, p. 320, &c. 
on the fame fubjedt, to which we refer our readers. 

of the Earth't amtial Oriit, is the differ¬ 
ence between the places of a planet as feen from the 
fun and earth at the fame indant. The difference be¬ 
tween the longitudes of the planet as feen from the 
fun and earth is called tlie parallax in hngituilt; and the 
difference between its latitudes is the paraUax in ItuU 
tude. 

Par A LI, AX, is alfo ufed to denote the change of 
place in an ohjeft arifing from viewing it obliquely 
with refpedt' to another objed. Thus the minute hand 
of a watch is faid to have a parallax when it is viewed 
obliquely ; and the difference between the indants 
Ihown by it, when viewed direftly and obliquely, is the 
quantity of parallax in time. 

PARALl.EL, in geometry, an appellation given 
to lines, furfaces, and bodies, everywhere equidiftant 
fioni each other. See Geometry. 

PaxAiifi. Sphere, that fituation of the fpherc wherein 
the equator coincides with the horizon, and the poles 
with the zenith and nadir. 

Pakallrl Sailing. See NavioatiOH, Book I. 
Chap. iv. p. 689. 

PARALLntt of Latitude, in adronomy, are Icffer 
circles of the fpbere parallel to the ecliptic, imagined 
to pafs through every degree and minute of the co¬ 
lures. 

Par All SIS of jiltitmh, or Almucantars, are circles 
parallel to the horizon, imagined to pafs through every* 
degree and minute of the meridian between the hori¬ 
zon and zenith, having their poles in the zenith. 

PAttALLSts of Deelinaticn, in adronomy, are the fame 
with parallels of latitude in geography. 

PARALLELOPIPED, in geometry, a regular 
fulid comprehended under fix parallelograms, the op- 
pofite ones whereof are fimilar, parallel, and equal to 
each other. 

PARALLELOPIPEDTA, in natural hidory, a 
genus of fpars, extcmally of a determinate and regular 
figure, always found loole, detached, and leparate from 
all other bodies, and in form of an oblique parallelo- 
piped, with fix parallelbgram fides and eight folid 
angles; eafily fiffile either in a horizontal or per¬ 
pendicular dire^on $ being compofed of numbers of 

I 


thin plates, and ihofe very eli^gantly and regularly Psnlogi/li 
arranged bodies, each of the fame form with the li 
whole mafs, except that they are thinner, in proper- PaMphro. 
tion to their horizontal planes, and n^uraUy fall into^ 
thefe and no other figures, on being broken with a 
flight blow. 

PARALOGISM, in logic, a falfe reafoning, or a 
fault committed iu demondration, when a confequence 
is drawn.from principles that are falfe; or, though true, 
arc not proved; or when a propofition is paifed over 
that (hould have been proved by the way. 

PARALYSIS, the Palsy. SeeMEDici>iE,K®26y. 

PARAMECIA, in natural hidory, a name given 
to fuch animalcules as have no vifible limbs or tails» 
and arc of an irregularly oblong figure. 

PARAMOUNT, (compounded of two French 
words, par, i. c. per, and monter, afeendere), fignifies 
in our law the “ bigheft lord of the fee, of lands, tene¬ 
ments, and hereditaments.” As there may be a lord 
mefne where lands are held of an inferior lord, who 
holds them of a fnperior under certain ferviccs; fo this 
fuperior lord is lord'parnmMrn/. Alfa the king is the 
chief lord, or lord' paramount of all the lands in the 
kingdom. Co. Lit. l. 

PARANYMPH, among the ancients, the perfon 
who waited on the bridegroom, and dhefled the nup¬ 
tial folemnities ; called alfo j^onubus and an/pix, br- 
caufe the ceremonies began by taking iuiTpieia. As 
the paranymph officiated only on the part of the bride¬ 
groom, a woman called fronvba officiated on the part 
of the bride. 

PARAPET, in fortification, an elevation of earth 
defigned for covering the foldicrs from the enemy’s 
cannon or fmall {hot. See FoRTirrcATio*. 

PARAPHERNALIA, or PARArMERUA, in the 
civil law, thufe goods which a wife brings Iwr buiband 
befides her dower, and which are ftill to remain at 
her difpofal exclufive of her huiband, unlefs there is 
fome provifion made to the contrary in the marriage 
contra^. Some of our F.ngliih civilians define the para¬ 
phernalia to be fuch goods as a wife challcngeth over 
and above her dower or jointure, after her hulband’s 
death; as furniture for her chamber, wearing apparel, 
and jewels, which are not to be put into the inventory 
of her liulband’s goods; and a French civilian calls pa¬ 
raphernalia the moveables, linen, and other female ne- 
ceffarits, which are adjudged to a wife in prejudice of 
the creditors, when ftie renounces the fucceffion of her 
huffiand. 

PARAPHIMOSIS, a difordcr of the penis, where¬ 
in the prepuce is ihrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
glans, fo as not to be capable of being brought to 
cover the fame; which generally happens in venereal 
diforders. See Surgery. 

PARAPHRASE, an explanation of fome text in 
.clearer and more ample terms, whereby is fupplied 
what the author might have faid or thoi^ht on tlic 
fubjeft. Such are efteemed Erafmus's Pafaphrafe on 
the New Tcftament, the Chaldee Paraphrafe oii the 
Pentateuch, &c. . . 

PARAPH RENITIS> an inftdmmation of the dia¬ 
phragm. See Diavhragm, and Index to Msotctirs, 

PARAPHROSYNE, a vford ufed by medical wri- 
ters to denote' a delirium, or an alienation of mind in 
fevers, or from whatever other caufe. 

PARAPLEGIA, 
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Paftple- PARAPLEGIA, a fpecics of palfy. See Meoi* 

g‘» 'CINE, N'’ji68. 

PARASANG, an ancient Perfian meafurc, diffc- 
Parcx. ^ dilFercnt times, aud in iliffcrent places; being 

’ ufually 30, foractimea 40, and fometimcs 50 ftadia, or 
furlongs.—-The word, according to Littleton, has its 
rife from parafeh an^ariut, q. d. the fpace a poilmaa 
rides from one llation, aitgaria, to another. 

PARASCENIUM, in the Grecian and Roman 
theatres, was a place behind the feenes whitlier the 
adlors withdrew to drefs aud undrefs themfelvcs. The 
Romans more frequently called it Pojlfctnium. See 
Theatrk. 

PARASELENE, in natural philofophy, a mock 
moon I a meteor or phenomenon encompaffing or ad¬ 
jacent to the moon, in form of a luminous ring ; where¬ 
in are obferved fometimcs one and fometimes two or 
more images of the moon. 

PARASEMON, among the Greeks, was the figure 
earved on the prow of the Ihips to diilinguiili them 
from' each other. This figure was generally that of a 
bull, linn, or other animal; fometimes the rcprefciita- 
tion of a mountain, tree, flower, &c. 

PARASITE, among the Greeks, was originally a 
very reputable title; the parafites being a kind of 
prieits, at leall miniiters, of the gods, in the fame man¬ 
ner as the epulones were at Rome. They took care 
o| the facred corn, or the corn deftined for the fervice 
of the temples and the gods, viz. facrifices, fcafts, &c. 
They had even the intendance over facrifices; and took 
care that they were duly performed. At Athens there 
was a kind of college of 12 parafites j each people of 
Attica furnilhing one, who was always chofen out of 
the bed families. Polybius adds, that a paraiite was 
alfo au honourable title among the ancient Gauls, and 
was given to their poets. But of late it has been made 
a term of reproach, and ufed for a flatterer or mean 
dependent. 

PARASITES, or P^kasitiCjil Plants, in botany, 
fuch plants as are produced out of the trunk or 
branches of other plants, from whence they receive 
their nouriihment, and will not grow on the ground. 
Such are the mifletoe, &c. 

PARASTAT.^, in anatomy. See Prostate. 

PARATALASSIA. See Primorie. 

PARBUNCLE, in a (liip, the name of a rope al- 
mod like a pair of flings : it is feized both ends to¬ 
gether, and then put almod double about any licavy 
thing that is to be hoided in or out of the fliip ; hav¬ 
ing the hook of the runner hitched into it, to hoid it 
up by. 

PARCiE, in heathen mythology, goddefles who 
were fuppofed to prefide over the accidents and events, 
and to determine the date or period, of human life. 

The Parc® were three, Clotlio, Lachefis, and Atro- 
pos; becaufe, forfooth, all things have their beginning, 
progrefs, and end. Hence the poets tell ps, the Parc® 
fpun the thread of men's lives ; that Clotho held the 
didaff, and drew the thread; Lachefis twirled the 
fpindle, and fpun it; and Atropos cut it. Clotho to- 
itm retinet, Lachefis net, ^tropos oecat. 

The ancients reprefent the Parc® divers ways; Lu- 
ciab, in the Ihape of three poor old women, having 
large locks of wool, mixed with daffodils on their 
heads ; one of which holds a diftaff, the other a wheel, 
and the third a pair of feifian, wherewith to cut the 


thread of life. Others reprefent them otherwife: Clo-Psrehtnent. 
tho appearing in a long robe of divers colours, wear-' 
ing a crown upon her head adorned with feveit ftars, 
and holding a didaff in her hand: I..achcfis in a robe 
befet with itars, with feveral fpindles in her hand ; and 
Atropos, clad in black, cutting the thread with a pair 
of large feiflars. 

The ancients imagined that the Parc* ufed white 
wool for a long and happy life, and black for a fluirt 
and unfortunate one. See Nee^Uy in Mythology. 

PARCHMENT, the (kins of Ihecp or goats pre- 
papared after fuch a manner as to render it proper for 
writing upon, covering books, &c. 

The word comes from the Latin pergamena, the an¬ 
cient name of this manufadiure; which is faid to have 
been taken from the city Pergamos, to Eumenes king 
whereof its invention is ufunUy aferibed ; though, in 
reality, that prince appears rather to have been the 
improver than the inventor of parchment. For the 
Perfians of old, according to Diodorus, wrote all 
their records on (kins; and the ancient lonians, as 
we are told by Herodotus, made ufc of ihecp fleins 
and goat fleins in writing, many ages before Eumcncs's 
time. Nor need we doubt that fuch ikins were pre¬ 
pared and dreffed for that purpofe, after a manner 
not unlike that of our parchment ; though probably 
not fo artificially—The manufacture of parclimcnt is 
begun by the ikinner, and finiihed by the parchment 
maker. 

The flein having been ftripped of its wool, and pla¬ 
ced in the lime pit, in the manner deferibed under the 
article Shammy, the ikinner ftretches it on a kind of 
frame, and pares off the fleih with an iron infliument; 
this dune, it is moifteoed with a rag ; and powdered 
chalk being fpread over it, the ikinner takes a large 
pumice ftone, flat at bottom, and rubs over the ikin, 
and thus fcours off the fleih; he then goes over it 
again with an iron inftrument, moiflens it as befoiT, 
and rubs it again with the pumice ftone without any 
chalk underneath : this fmouths and foftens the fleih 
fide very confiderably. He then drains it again, by 
paifing over it the iron inilrnment as before. The fleih 
fide being thus drained, by feraping off the moifturc, 
he in the fame manner pafl'es the iron over the wool or 
hair fide : then ftretches it on a frame, and ferapes 
the fleih fide again: this finiflics its draining ; and the 
more it is drained the whiter it becomes. The ikinner 
now throws on more chalk, fweeping it over with 8' 
piece of lamb ikin that lias the wool on; and this 
fmooths it ftili farther. It is now left to dry, and 
when dried, taken off the frame by cutting it all round. 

The lltin thus far prepared by the ilcinner, is taken out 
of hit hands by the parchment maker, who firft, while 
it it dry, pares it on a fummer, (which is a calf fkm 
ftretched in a frame), with a iharper inilrnment than 
that ufed by the ikinner; and working 'with the arm 
from the top to the bottom of the ilun, lakes away 
about one half of its thicknefs. The ikin thus equally 
pared on the flefn fide, is again rendered fmooth, by 
being rubbed with the pumice ftone, on a bench co¬ 
hered with a fack ilufied with flocks ; which leaves the 
parchment in a condition fit for writing upoti. The 
parings thus taken off the leather, are ufed in making 
glue, fize, &c. See the article Glue, &c. 

What is called vellum is only parchment made of 
the fltins of abortives, or at Icaft fucking calves. This. 

has. 
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'Pardali* has a much finer grain, and is whiter and fmoother 
.. than parchment; but is prepared in the fame manner. 
Pardon, except its not being paiTed through the lime pit. 

PARDALIS, in natural hiilory. See Felis. 

PAKDIES (Ignatius Gallon}, an ingenious and 
learned French jefuit, bom at Paris in 1636. He 
taught polite literature for feveral years; during which 
time he compofed feveral fiiiall pieces, both in profe 
and verfe, with peculiar delicacy of thought and Ityle. 
At length he devoted himfelf entirely to mathematics 
and natural philofophy, and read all authors, ancient 
as well as modem, in thofe branches of knowledge. He 
died in 1673, of an infedious diforder contrafted by 
confefling and preaching to the prifoners in the Bicctre 
during the Eafter holidays. Father Pardies publtihed 
feveral works ; of which his Elements of Geometry arc 
wcU known in this country, where a tranflatioaof them 
has gone through feveral editions. In 1672 he had a 
difputc with Sir Ifaac Newton refpedling his Theory 
of Light and Colours ; which may be feen in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfaflion ibr that year. 

PARDON, in criminal law, is the remitting or for* 
giving an offence committed againft the king, 
gf.varw on Law (fays an able writer), cannot be framed on 
principles of compailion to guilt; yet juflice, by the 
rnttiu conftitution of England, is bound to be admiuiftered 
in mercy : this is promifed by the king in his corona¬ 
tion oath ; and it is that a6t of his government which 
is the moft perfonal and moll entirely his own. The 
king condemns no man ; that rugged talk he leaves to 
his courts of juilice t the great operation of his feeptre 
is mercy. His power of pardoning was faid by our 
-Saxon anccllors to be derived a lege fu* dignitalu: 
and it is declared in parliament, by Hat. 27 Hen. Vlll. 
c. 24. that no other perfon hath power to pardon or. 
remit any treafon or felonies whatfoever; but that the 
king hath the whole and fok power tliereof, united 
and knit to the imperial crown of this realm. 

This is indeed one of the great advantages of mo¬ 
narchy in general above any other form of govern¬ 
ment, that there is a magillrate who has it in his 
4)ower to extend mercy wherever be thinks it is deferv- 
ed ; holding a court of equity in his own breail, to 
foften the rigour of the general law, in fuch criminal 
cafes as merit an exemption from punilhment. Pardons 
{according to fome theorills) Ihould be excluded in a 
perfect legillatjun, where punilhmcnts are mild, but cer¬ 
tain ; for that the clemency of the prince feems a tacit 
difapprobation of the kws. But the excluCoii of par¬ 
dons muA neceflkrily introduce a very dangerous };ower 
in the judge or jury; that of conftruing the criminal 
law by the fptrit inftead of the letter; or clfe it mull 
be holden, what no man will feriouily avow, that the 
fitoation citvumftances of the offender (though 
they alter not the effence of the crime) ought to make 
no diffusion is the punilhinent. In democracies, 
however, this power of pardon can never fubiill; for 
there nothing higher is acknowledged than the magi- 
flrate who adminifters the laws: and it would be im¬ 
politic for the power of judging and of pardoning to 
centre in one and the fame perfon. This (as the Pre- 
ildent Montefquieu obferves) would oblige him very 
often to coiitradifl himfelf, to make and to unmake his 
deciftotts : it would tend to'confound all ideas of right 
among the mafs of people; as they would find it dif¬ 


ficult to tell, whether a prifoner were difeharged by Pirltan, 
his innocence, or obtained a pardon through favoun'* 

In Holland, therefore, if there be no ftadtholder, there 
is no power of pardoning lodged in any other member 
of the ilate. But in moiiarcbies the king a6ls in a fu- 
periur fpherc ; and though he regulates the whole go¬ 
vernment as the firft mover, yet he does not appear in 
any of the difagreeable or invidious parts of it. When¬ 
ever the nation fee him perfonally engaged, it is only 
in works of legiilature, munificence, or compaffion. 

To him therefore the people look up as the fountain 
of nothing but bounty and grace ; and thefe repeated 
adls of goodnefs, coming immediately from his own 
hand, endear the fovereign to his fubjeds, and contri¬ 
bute more than any thing to root in their hearts that 
filial affection and perfonal loyalty, which are the fure 
eftabliihment of a prince. 

The king may pardon all offences merely againft the 
crown or the public ; excepting, i. That, to preferve 
the liberty of the fubjefl, the committing any man to 
prifon out of the realm, is by the haheat corpus a£l, 

31 Car. II. c. 2. made a prmmunireo unpardonable 
even by the king. Nor, 2. can the king pardon, where 
private jtillice is principally concerned in the profecu- 
tion of offenders : Non pou/l rete gratiam facere cum in¬ 
juria et Jamno aliorum. Therefore, in appeals of all 
kinds (which are the fuit, not of the king, but of the 
arty injured), the profecutor may rekafe ; but the 
ing cannot pardon. Neither can he pardon a com¬ 
mon nuifance, while it remains unredreffed, or fo as to 
prevent an abatement of it; tltougli afterwards he may 
remit the fine: becaufe though the profecution is veil¬ 
ed in the king to avoid the multiplicity of fuits, yet 
(during its continuance) this offence favours more of 
the nature of a private injury to each individual in the 
neighbourhood, than of a puilic wrong. Neither, lafi- 
ly, can the king pardon an ofi'ence againll a popular 
or penal ilatutc, after information brought; for there¬ 
by the informer liath acquired a private property in his 
part of the penalty. 

There is alfo a reflriflion of a peculiar nature, that 
affeds the prerogative of pardoning, in cafe of parlia¬ 
mentary impeachments, viz. that the king’s pardon 
cannot be pleaded to any fuch impeachment, fo as to 
impede the inquiry, and ilop the ptofecution of great 
and notorious offenders. Therefore, when, in the reign 
of Charles II. the earl of Danby was impeached 
by the houfe of commons of high treafon and other 
mifdcmeanors, and pleaded the king’s pardon in bar 
of the fame, the commons alleged, « That there waa 
no precedent that ever any pardon was granted to 
any perfon impeached by the commons of high trea¬ 
fon, or other high crimes, depending the impeach¬ 
ment i” and tlicreupon refoivcd, That the pardon 
fo pleaded was illegal and void, and ought not to be 
allowed in bar of the impeach>ncnt of tho commons of* 

Englandfor which refolntion they afiigned this 
rea&n to the houfe of lords, « llrat the fietting up a 
pardon to be a bar of an impeachment defeats the 
whede ufe and effed of impeachments t for ihould th» 
point be admitted, or ftaiid doubted, it would totally 
difeourage the exhibiting any for the future) where¬ 
by the chief inffitution for the prefervation of tlie 
government would be deilroyed.” Soon afterthe Re¬ 
volution, the commofli renewed the fame claim, and 

voted. 
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Pardon. Totcdi ** That a pardon »s not pleadable in bar of an 
* impeachment." And at length, it was enadled by 
the aft of fettlement, ts & 13 W. III. c. 2. “ That 
no pardon under the great fcal of England fliall be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commouB in par¬ 
liament." But, after the impeachment has been fo- 
lemnly heard and determined,- it is not Underftood 
that the king’s royal grace is farther reftrained or 
abridged: for, after the impeachment and attainder 
of the fix rebel lords in 1715, three of them were 
from time to time reprieved by the crown ; and at 
length received the benefit of the king’s moft gracious 
pardon. 

The effeft of fuch pardon by the king, is to make 
the offender a new man ; to acquit him of all corporal 
penalties and forfeitures annexed to that offence for 
which be obtains his pardon; and not fo much to re- 
ftorc his former, as to give him a new credit and capa¬ 
city. But nothing can reftore or purify the blood 
when once corrupted, if the pardon be not allowed till 
after attainder, but the high and tranfeendant power of 
parliament. Yet if a perfon attainted receives the 
king’s pardon, and afterwards hath a Ton, that fon may 
be heir to his father; bedaufe the father being made a 
new man, might-tranfmit new inheritable blood; 
though, had he been born before the pardon, he could 
never have inherited at all. 

Such is the nature of pardons in this kingdom. 
Tliefe, like other good things, may doubtlcfs be abu- 
fed ; and if they are ih any inflance, their abufe de- 
ferves cenfure; but that in their nature they fhould be 
counted abfurd, arbitrary, and deflruAive of morality, 
can, we fufped:, proceed from nothing but from the 
prefumptivc petulance of modern reformers, or from the 
new fyftem of civil equality. 

Gaktiin't told, however, by a late champion for the 

jingiiiiy Man, that “ the very word to a refleAing 

termng J>(i- mind is fraught with abfurdity. * What is the rule 
iitlcjl that ought iu all cafes to preferibe to my condudl ?’ 
JiijlUt. Surely juftice: underflanding by juftice the greateft 
utility of the whole mafs of things that may be in¬ 
fluenced by ray condud. ‘ What then is clemency ?’ 
It can be nothing but the pitiable egotifm of him who 
imagines he can do fomething better than juftice. ‘ Is 
it right that 1 (hould fuffer conftraint for- a certain of- 
fence ?’ The rcdlitudc of my fuffering mull be founded 
in its tendency to promote the general welfare. He 
therefore that pardons me, iniqiiitoufly prefers the 
isnaginary intereft of an indiricfnal, and utterly ne- 
glcdls what he owes to the whole. He beftows that 
which I ought not to receive, and which he has no 
right to give. ‘ Is it right, on the contrary, that 1 
ftiould not undergo the fuflering in queftion ? Will he, 
by refeuing me from fuffering, do a benefit to me, 
and no injury to others ?’ He will then be a notorious 
delinquent, if he allow me to fiifFcf. There is indeed 
a coniiderable defe^ in this latt, fuppofltion. If, while 
he beneflts me, be do no injury to others, he is infal¬ 
libly'perfoirning a public fcrvicc. Tf I fuffered in the 
arbitrary manner which :thc fuppofiiion includes, the 
whplc ^ould foftain an unqueftionable injury in. the 
jiijuftice that wa^ perpetratci And yet the man vrho 
prevents this odious, injuftice, has been accuflomed to 
arrogate to himfelf the attribute of and the 

apparently fublime, but in reality tyrannical, name of 
Voi. XIII. Part 11 . ' 


forgivenefs. For, if he do more than has been here r-irdoit. 
deferibed, inftead of glory he ought to take fliame to' 
himfelf, as an enemy to the intereft of human kind. 

If every action, and efpecially every aftion in wbicit 
the happinefs of a rational being is concerned, be fuf- 
ceptibie of a certain rule, then caprice muft be in all 
cafes excluded : llierc can be no adtion, which if I nc- 
glcdl, I fliall have difeharged my duty ; and, if I per¬ 
form, I (hall be entitled to applaufc." 

Such is the reafoning of this zealous democrat; rca- 
foning which, in our opinion, betrays want of feeling 
or ignorance of human nature. That human nature is 
fuch as, in the aggregate, to need controul, no one 
who is acquainted with it will deny; and there appeals 
to be no other method trf controuling mankind but 
by general laws ; and thefe laws may, tlirough the na¬ 
tural imperfcdlion of human afl'airs, he cruel in one 
cafe, w’here they are juft in another. Cafes may likc- 
wife occur where the fentence of the law, without its 
execution, will anfwer every purpofc which could be 
expe'dted from it: and where the execution of it would 
be extreme cruelty, though it might in ftridt unfeeling 
language be calledbecaufe in conformity with 
the letter of the law : Yet though fuch cafes may and 
do often occur, it would indeed be abfurd to abolilh 
any of thofe laws which the fecurity -of civil fociety 
has required and therefore the only natural remedy 
againft legal injitfiice is the f^cm of pardons. 

Our author next goes on to trace the origin of par¬ 
dons ; and inftead of a definite fyftem of law, we arc 
told that it is neceflary to have a court of reafon, to 
which the decifions of a court of law ihall be brought 
for revifal: a remedy apparently too vague and indeter¬ 
minate to produce any lading or good eftl' 61 ; and the 
propofal of which refulca from fuppofing mankind 
more virtuous and more knowing than they rc.nlly are. 

We‘are next led to con/ider the abufes of pardons: 
from whence our author would draw an argument for 
their abolition ; a fpecies of reafoning unfair and un- 
philofophical. He tells us, that the authority in this 
cafe is placed firft in the judge, and next i« the king 
and council. “ Now (fays he), laying allde the pro¬ 
priety or impropriety of this particular feleftion, theiv 
is one grievous abufe which ought to llrike the mod 
fupcrficial obferVer. Thcfc perfons with whom -the 
principal truft is repoiVd, confidcr their fundliona 
in this refpcA.as a matter purely incidental, exetwife 
them with fupinenefs, and in many inftances with the 
moil fcanty materials to guide their judgment. This 
grows in a confiderable degree out of the vei y name of 
pardon, which implies a work of fupererogatory bene¬ 
volence." 

Now it it obvious to remark, that pardons are in 
general granted in confequebce of an application jirons 
people who have mote than fcanty 'materials to guiite their 
judgments, and on whofe fidelity in relating this cirrum- 
ftances of the cafe, confiilence is platyd or not aeco; cl¬ 
ing to their fevcral charailers. Our author next pro¬ 
ceeds to the arbitrary cbava£ler of pardtms. ' * Such a 
fyftem (he fays), to fpeak it truly, is a lottery of d-.-ath, 
in which each man draws his ticket for reprieve ove*. 
ecutron, as undefinabic accidentt fliall dee'de." /Fhe 
alhifion here to a lottery ticket is pecoliarly unfortls- 
nate and indelicate* nor does the W’hbtc fentence fhow 
any great degree of candour. It is pcdhblc to defiwfe 
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l*At(]on. a particular crime, an 3 to annex a particular punilh* 
tnent to the commiffion of it; but the nature of mo> 
rality confiils not in the external action, but in the 
motives which prompted to it. Definite law cannot, 
however, always make this difiinAion; and after the 
fentence of the law is pronounced, it comes to be con* 
fiflcrcd whether there are any alleviating cireuin* 
fiances in the cafe; and whether there are or not, 
niuft depend on the particulars or accidents of the 
cafe: and it is indeed impofiible to fuppofe that thefe 
accidents could be previoufly defined ; their nature 
does not admit of it. To particularize and define every 
mode of an :i£lion which imagination can conceive, or 
which experience has fhown us may happen, would in¬ 
deed be an Herculean labour; and we might literally 
fay with the Apoftle, tiat the world could not contain the 
loots that might be written. We are, however, told, 
that “ reafon is a thoufand times more explicit and 
intelligible than law; and when we are accuflomed to 
confult her, the certainty of her decifions would be 
fuch, as men pra^tifed in our prefent courts are to¬ 
tally unable to conceive.” Were reafon, however,, 
appointed to be appealed to in all cafes, and to be the 
final criterion, it would leave far greater room for vil- 
lany than any mode at prefent !in pradice. Reafon is 
a very uncertain and indefinite term, and may be 
made any thing, according to the circumflanccs or 
paflions of men. Our reforming neighbours the French 
have raifed a ilatue to reafon and to truth; but what 
claim they have to either, Mr Godwin mull himfelf 
decide.. 

We are next told that pardons are dcftrudlive to 
morality. “ Another very important confequcnce (fays 
our autlior) grows out of the fyftem of pardons. A 
fyftem of pardons is a fyftem of unmitigated flavery. 
1 am taught to expedl a certain defirable event, from 
what ? From the clemency, the uncontrouled, unme¬ 
rited kindnefs of a fellow mortal. Can any lefTon be 
more degrading i The pufillanimous fervility of the 
man who devotes himfelf with everlafting obrequiouf- 
nefs to another, becaufe that other having begun to be 
unjuft, relents in his career; the ardour with which he 
confeifes the reAitude of his fentence and the enormi¬ 
ty of his deferts, will conftitute a tale that future ages 
will find it difficult to underftand. What' are- the feii- 
limcnts in this refpeA that are alone worthy of a ra¬ 
tional being i Give me that, and that only, which with¬ 
out tnjuftice you cannot refufe. More than juftice it 
would be difgraccful for me to aik, and for you to be- 
ftow. i ftand upon the foundation of right. 1.1118 is 
a title which brute force may refufe to acknowledge, 
but which all the force in the world cannot annihilate. 
By refifting this plea yon may prove yourfelf unjuft, 
but in yielding to it you grant me but my due. If, 
aQ things confidered, l<be the fit fubjedl of a benefit,, 
the benefit is merited : merit in any other fenfe is con- 
iradidlory and abfurd. If you beftow upon me im- 
merited advantage, you are a recreant from the gene¬ 
ral good. I may be bafe enough to thank you;. but if 
I were virtuous, I ihould condemn you. Thefe fenti- 
ments alone are confiftent with true independence of 
anind. He that is accuftomed to regard virtue as aa 
affair of favour and graee, cannot be eminently virtu¬ 
ous. If he occafionally perform an aflion of apparent 
kindaefs, he will applaud the generofity of his fenti- 
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ments ; and if he abftatn, he will acquit himfelf with Pafe^ie*’ 
the queftion, *May I not do what 1 will with my II 
own J* In the fame manner, when he is treated bene-^"*"** 
volently by another, be will in the firft place be un- ’ 
willing to examine ftridlly into the rcafonablenefs of 
this treatment, becaufe benevolence, as he imagines, is 
not fubjeft to any inflexibility of rule ; and, in the fe- 
cond place, he will not regard bis benefactor with that 
cre£l and unembarralTcd mien, that complete fenfe of 
equality, which is the only immoveable bafis of virtue 
and happinefs.” 

Such is Mr Godwin's conclufion on this fubjeCt; 
and we leave it with our readers to determine, whether 
his fyftem or that which we at prefent enjoy would he 
the more rigorous or uujuft ; or whether mankind ai-e 
indeed arrived at that eminent pitch of virtue, as to 
difdain every favour which they do not abfolntcly merit. 

The Chriftian religion fpeaks a diflerent language: 
but amidft the rage of popular reform, its fmall f ill 
voice is unheard and negledled. 

PARFGOKIES, in ph/rmacy, medicines that af- 
fuage pain, otherwifecalled Anodynes. 

PAREIRA TLAYA, in the materia medica, a kindof 
oblong and large root brought from the Brafils.—>It is 
certainly a diuretic of no mean charaAcr, and has done 
great fervice in nephritic cafes. In pleurifies and 
quinfies, it has been attended with more fuccefs than 
^moU any medicine we know of fingly. 

PARELCON, in grammar, a figure by which a. 
word or fyllable is added, to the end of anotiver. 

PAREMBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure wherein 
fomething relating to the fubje’^ is inferted in the 
middle of a period. All the diffiircnce between the 
parembole and parent hefis, according to Voflius, is, that 
the former relates to the fubjcCl in hand, whereas the 
latter is foreign to it. 

PARENCHYMA, in anatomy, a terra introduced 
by Erafiftratus, fignifying all that fubftance which is 
contained in the interftices betwixt the blood vcftels of 
tbc vifeera, which he imagined to be extravafated and. 
concreted blood. 

PjnxscHTMA cf Plants, Grew applies the term /a- 
renehyma to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of a 
fruit or plant through which the juice is fuppofed to 
be diftributed. See Plants. 

PARENT, a term of relation applicable to thofe 
from whom we immediately derive our being. See 
Moml Philofophjf N* 129 and 137. 

To this article belongs an inquiry into, i. The le¬ 
gal duties of parents to their legitimate, children. 

3. Their power over them. 

I. The duties of parents to legitimate children con— 
fill in three particulars; their nainlenanet, their /re- 
teSioniund thtir education. 

1. The duty of parents to provide for the nmmte- Shckjt. 
nance of their children, is a principle of natural law; Cmmemt,. 
an obligation, fays Puffendom, laid on them not only 
by nature hcrfrlf, but by their own proper a£l, in 
bringing them into the world; for they Would be in 
the Itigheft manner injurious to their iflfue, if they on¬ 
ly gave their children life, that they might afterwards- 
fee them periih. By begetting them, therefore, the/- 
have entered into a voluntary obligation, to endeavour, 
as far as in them lies, that the life which (hey have 
beftewed ftutU be fupported and preftrved. And thus. 
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P4r«qb tbe «luldr6a will bav«fl pfrfe^ Hgbt of rfcehiirg main* 
' teaance from^ their parents- And the rrelitkut Mon« 
tefqniea hasa very juil obfervation upon this head} 
that the eilabiiihment of miuriage} in all civilized dates, 
is built on this natural obligation of the fether to pro¬ 
vide for his children ; for that afeertains and makes 
known the perfon who is bound to fulfil this obliga¬ 
tion i whereas, in promifcuqus and illicit coujundions, 
the father is unknown ; and the mother finds a thou- 
fand obllacles in her way ; fhame,. remorfe, the con- 
firaint of her fex, and the rigour of laws, that ftifle 
her inclinations ,to perform this duty; and bcfidcs, fire 
generally wants ability. 

The municipal laws of all well regulated Hates have 
taken care to enforce this duty : though Providence 
has dune it more effeAuaUy than any laws, by implant¬ 
ing in the breaft of every parent that natural or 

infuperable degree of aifeciion, which not even the de¬ 
formity of perfon or mind, not even the wickednefs, 
ingratitude, and rebellion of children, can totally fiip- 
prefs or extiaguifii. 

The civil law obliges the parent to provide main¬ 
tenance for his child ; and if He refufes, jue/fx de ea re 
cognofcel. Nay, it carries this matter fo far, that it 
will not fuffer a parent.Bt his death totally to difinhc- 
rit his child, without exprefsly giving his reafon for fo 
doing; and there are 14 fucb reafons reckoned Up, 
which may jullify fuch difinberifon. If the parent al¬ 
leged no reafon, or a bad, or a falfc one, the child 
might fet the will afide, tmquam tejlamentum inoj^cio- 
Jum, a teftament contrary to the natural duty of the 
parent. And it is remarkable under what colour the 
children were to move for relief in.fuch a cafe; by fug- 
gelling, that the parent had loH the ufe of his reafon 
when he made the in^ciout tellament. And this, as 
Puffendorif obferves, was not to biing into difputr the 
tellator’s power of difinheriiing his own offspring ; hut 
to examine the motives upon which he did it; and if 
they were found defeAive in reafon, then to fet them 
afide. But perhaps this is going rather too for : every 
man has, or ought to have, by the laws of fociety, a 
power over his own property t and, as Grotius very 
well dillinguilhes, natural right obliges to give a nr- 
teffary maintenance to children; but what is more than 
that they have no right to, than as it is given by the 
favour of their parents, or the pofitivc conflitutiuns of 
the municipal law. 

Let us next fee what provifion our own laws have 
made for this natural duty. It is a principle of law, 
that there is an obligation on every man to provide fur 
thofe defeended from bis loins; and the manner in 
which this obligation (hall be performed, is thus point¬ 
ed out. The father and mother, grandfather and 
grandmother, of poor impotent perfons, lhall maintain 
them at .their own charges, if of fufficieht ability, ac¬ 
cording as the quarter feilions fliall diredl; and, if a 
parent aruna away, and leaves his children, the church 
wardens and overfeers of the pariflt (hall feize his rents, 
goods, and chattels, and difpofe of them towards their 
relief. By the interpretations which the courts of law 
have made upon tbefe llatutes, if a mother or grand* 
mother marries ^igain, and was before fuoh fccona mar¬ 
riage of-fuAcient ability to keep the child, the huf- 
band ihall.be ebsiged to maintain it;.for this being 
a debt of herU, when fingle; ihall, like othcTt, extend 


to cliarge the (lu/hsnd. But, at her death, the rela* Parent* 
tion being diiTolved# the hufband is under po farther 
obligation. 

No perfon is bound to provide a maintenance for 
his ilfue, uulefs where the childien are impotent and 
unable to work, either through infancy, difeafe, or ac¬ 
cident ; and tlien is only obliged to find them with ne- 
ccflarics, the penalty on refufal being no more than zos. 
a month. For the policy of our laws, which are ever 
watchful to promote induftry, did not mean to compel 
a father to maintain his idle and bzy children in cafe and 
indolence ; but thought it unjult to oblige the parent, 
againll his will, to provide them with fuperiluitics, and 
other indulgences of fortune; imagining they might 
trull to the impulfe of nature, if the children were de- 
ferving of fuch favours. Yet, as nothing, is fo apt to 
ftifle the calls of natureas religious bigotry, it is cna^- 
ed, that if any Popilh parent lhall refufe to allow his 
Proteftant child a fitting maintenance, with a view to 
compel him to change his religion, the lord chancellor 
fiiall by order of court conltrain him to do what is jull 
and reafonable. But tliis did not extend to perfons of 
another religion, of no lefs bitternefs and bigotry 
than the Popilh : and therefore, in the very next year, 
wc find an inllance of a Jew of immenfe riches, whofe 
only daughter h.aving embraced Chriftianity, he turn¬ 
ed her out of doors; and on her application for relief, 
it was field Ihc was entitled to none. But this gave 
occaiiun to another llatute, which ordains, that if 
Jewifti parents refufe to allow their Pioteftant children 
a fitting maintenance, fuitable to the fortune of the 
parent, the lord chancellor, on complaint, may make 
fuch order therein as he lhall fee proper. 

Our law hat made no provifion to prevent the difiu- 
heriting of children by will; leaving every man's pro¬ 
perty in his own difpofal, upon a principle of liberty in 
this as well as every other' aflioti; though perhaps 
it had not been amifs if the parent had been bound 
to leave them at the leail a necelTury fubfillcncc. In¬ 
deed, among perfons of any rank or fortune, a comp(|- 
tence is generally provided for younger children, ■ and 
the bulk of the eftatc fettled upon the eldefi; by the 
marriage articles, tieirs alfo, and children, are fa¬ 
vourites of our courts of jullice, and cannot be difig- 
herite^ by any dubious or ambiguous words; there 
being required the utmoll certainty of the .teltator '.3 
intentions to take away the right of an heir. ,, 

2. From the duty of maintenance we may .cafily 
pafs to that of preteSiou ; which is alfo a natural du¬ 
ty, but rather permitted than enjoined by any mun;- 
cipal laws ; nature, in this refpedt, working fo ftrong- 
ly as to need rather a check than a fpur. Pi pareqt 
may, by our laws, maintain and uphold his cliildreii 
in their law-fuits, without being guilty of the leg^t 
crime of maintaining quarfels. A parent may alfo jq- 
ftify an afiault and battety in defence of the perfons qf 
his children ; nay, where a man's fon was h<^aten by 
another boy, and the father went near a mite to .fiirp 
him, and there revenged his fon's quarrel by beatiirg 
the other boy, of which beating he afterwards ut^or- 
tunatcly died; it was not held to be murder, but ma^- 
flaughtec merely, l^uch indulgence docs tlie law fitojv 
to the fiuilty of human nature, .and the .,wprkings;,qf 
parental affcAion. . - ^ 

g. The laii duty of parents their chjO^ren.is.tjift 
$ h. z‘ of 
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■PwfTit. of givin;» tliem an fdueatwn fuitablc to tlieir ftation in 
jjfg . a July pointed out by rcafon and of far the 
jrreauil importance of any. For, as PufFcndorff very 
well oLferves, it is not eafy to imagine or allow, that 
a parent has conferred any confidcrable beiielit upon 
bis child by bringing him into the world, if he af¬ 
terwards entirely nc-gledts his culture and education, 
and fuffers him to grow up like a incfo beaft, to lead a 
life ufclefs to others, and lliameful to himfelf. Yet the 
Kiuncipal laws of moft countries feem to be defediive 
in this point by not conftraining the parent to beftow 
it proper education upon his children. Perhaps they 
thought it puuiihment enough to leave the parent who 
iiegletts the inttruftion of his family, to labour under 
thofe griefs and iiiconveiicicnces which his family, fo 
iiTiiuftruiJted, will be fare to bring upon him. Our 
laws though their defedts in this particular cannot be 
denied, have in one indance made a wife provilion fur 
breeding up the rifing generation ; fince the poor and 
laborious part of the community, when paft the age of 
nurture, are taken out of the hands of tireir parents, 
by the dalutcs for apprenticing pour children ; and 
are pl.iced out by lire public in loch a manner as may 
render tlieir abilities, in their feverai ftatiuns, of the 
greateft advantage to the commonwealth. The rich 
indeed arc left at their ow’n option, whether they will 
breed up their ohildren to be ornaments or difgraces 
to their family. Yet in one cafe, that of religion, they 
are under peculiar redridtions: for it is provided that 
if any perfon fends any child under his government be¬ 
yond the feas, either to prevent its good education in 
Tngland, or in order to enter into, or refide in, any 
Popifti college, or to be indrudlcd, perfuaded or 
drengthened in the Popifh religion } in fuch cafe, be- 
lides the difabilitics incurred by the child fo fent, the 
parent or perfon fending /hallforfeit tool, which lhall 
go to the foie ufe and benefit of him that ftiall difeover 
the offence. And if any parent, or other,' lhall fend 
or convey any perfon beyond fea, to enter into, or be 
refident in, or trained up in, any priory, abbey, nun¬ 
nery, Popifh univerfity, college or fchuol, or lioufe of 
Jefu'ts or prieds, or in any private Popifh family in 
order to be indruAed, perfuaded or confirmed, in the 
Popidi religion ; ojr iball contribute any thing towards 
their maintenance when abroad by any pretext what¬ 
ever, the perfon both fending and fent lhall be difabled 
to fue in law or equity, or to be executor or admini- 
ftrator to any perfon, or to en}oy any legacy or deed 
of gift, or to bear any office in the realm, and lhall 
forfeit all his goods and chattels, and likewife all his 
real eftate for life.' See Nonconformists- 

II. The povterof parents over their children is de¬ 
rived from the former confideratiun, their duty ; this 
authority being given thc'-.i. partly to enable the pa¬ 
rent more cffetlually to perform his duty, and partly 
as a recompenfc for bis care and trouble in the faith¬ 
ful difeharge of it. And upon this fcore the municit 
pal laws of fome nations have given a much larger au¬ 
thority to the parents than others. The ancient Ro¬ 
man laws gave the father a power of life and death 
over his children ; upon this principle, that he who 
gave had alfo the power of taking away. But the ri¬ 
gour of thefe laws was foftened by fubfequenf conftitu- 
tions: fo that wc find a ffither banifhed by the empe¬ 
ror Hadrian for killing his fon, though he had com¬ 


mitted a very heinous crime ; upon this rilakWi, that rafeni. 
patris patejlat in pletate deiet, nen in ntroeitate, ion/ijiere,' 

But ftill they maintained to the laft a very large and 
abfolutc authority: for a fon could not acquire any 
property of his own during the life of his father; but 
all his acquHiiions belonged to the father, or at leall 
the profits of them for his life. 

The power of a parent by the Englilh law is much 
mure moderate ; but itill fufficient to keep the child in 
order and obedience. He may lawfully correct his 
child, being under age, in a reafouable manner: for 
ibis is for the benefit of his education. The confenC 
or concurrence of the parent to the marriage of his 
child under age, was alfo direCted by our ancient law 
to be obtained : but now it is abfolutely necclTary ; for 
without it the contra^ is void. And this alfo is an¬ 
other means which the law has put into the parent’s 
hands, in order the better to difeharge his duty ; firft, 
of protedting his children from the fnarea of artful and 
defigning perfons ; and next of fettling them properly 
in life, by preventing the ill confcqnences of too early 
and precipitate marriages. A father has no other 
power over his fon’s eflate, than as his trullee or guar¬ 
dian ; for though he may receive the profits during 
the child’s minority, yet he mull account for them 
when he comes of age. He may indeed have the be¬ 
nefit of his children’s labour while tliey live with him 
and are maintained by him ; but this is no more than 
he is entitled to from his apprentices or fervants. The 
legal power of a father (for a mother, as fuch, is en¬ 
titled to no power, hut only to reverence and refpedl), 
the power of a father, we fay, over the perfons of his 
children ccafcs at the age of 21 ; for they arc then en- 
franehifed by arriving at years of diferetion, or that 
point which the law has eilablilhed (as fome niuil 
necelfarily be cilabliihed) when the empire of the fa¬ 
ther, or other guardian, gives place to the empire of 
rcafon. Yet, till that age arrives, this empire of the 
father continues even after his death ; for he may by 
his will appoint a guardian to his children. He may 
alfo delegate part of his parental authority, during his 
life, to the tutor or fchooimafter of his child; who is 
then in loco parentis, and has fuch a portion of the 
power of the parent committed to his charge, viz,. 
that of reftrjlint and correction, as may be necelTary to 
anfwer the purpofes for which he is employed. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1750, we have the 
following cafe ofconfcience. ** A perfon has his own pa¬ 
rents and his own children living, both parties equally 
indigent, both equally incapable of affiding tbemfelves, 
and both equally eameft in calling upon him for re¬ 
lief. Things are fo circumftanced that he can pof- 
fibly affill but 6ne party, and not both, ^rry. Which- 
party has the grcatell claim to his affiftance, and 
to which is he obliged, by all tics human and divine,, 
to give the preference?” Onefulves this difficulty, 
by informing us of a pretty print done at Runic, re- 
prefenting a young woman, fuckltng her aged father, 
on which the following lines are quoted. 

My child and father vital nurture crave. 

Parental, ffilal, foiidnefs both would fave 

But if a nurffiug only one can live, 

1 choofe to fave the life I cannot give. 

Here wc find the preference given to the parent j 

and. 
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Parent, and anotKer corrcfpondcnt gives llie fame dccifion in 
’ tbefe words. “ The obligations arifing from nature, 
and natural aSi^ftion, feem to be in this cafe rccipro.^ 
cal and equipollent: the child is as ftrongly attracted 
to the parent, as the parent to the child. But will 
not filial gratitude operate and decide in favour of the 
parents ? Docs not the perfon, either mediately or im> 
mediately owe his prefent power and abilities to re¬ 
lieve, to his parents? and are n»t they on that'ac¬ 
count bed entitled to relief? Does not the fifth com¬ 
mandment declare more ftrongly in favour of the parents, 
than any other divine precept does in favour of the 
children ? If a perfon had an opportunity given him of 
delivering either his parent or his child (but not both) 
from certain death, I dare fay the voice of nature and 
of mankind would applaud him that faved his parent, 
and condemn him that fliould prefer his child. There 
is more of fclfiflmefs in preferring the child 5 and to 
favc the parent feems to me to be much the more ge¬ 
nerous, noble, and exalted condudi. It is indeed, upon 
the whole, a melancholy alternative; but if both parties 
continue importunate, and neither will relinquifti their 
claims in favour of the other, I fay relieve the pa¬ 
rent.” There are two correfpondents, however, who 
think differently, and their reafons are as follow : 
“ A perfon’s children have the greateft claim to his 
ailillancc, and he is obliged by all ties to prefer them, 
in that refpedf, to his parents. It is true, when a 
man’s parents are in want, they have a claim to his 
affiilance ; but that claim is not equal to that which 
his children have. His parents he has of neceifity : 
his children, • of choice. It is his duty, before he be¬ 
get children, to confider how he is to provide for 
them : and by being'wilfully the caufe of their exi/1- 
ence, he comes under fuch an obligation to provide 
for their comfortable fubfiflence, as mufl be fironger 
than any obligation of that kind he can be under to 
perfons with whom his connexion is involuntary. 
Both nature and reafon point it out as the duty of all 
parents to provide fur their children ; but not vice 
ver/a. If a man’s parents happen to be indigent, and 
he himfelf able, he is bound to maintain them out of 
rcfpedl and gratitude : but bis obligation to provide 
for his children is a debt of ilridt juilicc ; and there¬ 
fore ought to be preferred. Ncvcrthclcfs, the deiicrip- 
tion of the cafe to which the query is fubjoined, is fo 
general, that it is eafy to figure a cafe according to 
that defeription in which the perfon ought to prefer 
his parents. This obligation to provide for his chil- 
dren may have been dlffolvcd'by monllrous ingratitude, 
fuch as their plotting againfi his life ; or he may have 
given them proper education, and ample provifiuns, 
w hich they have fiotoufly fquandered away : in either 
of which cafes it is thought he is undoubtedly dif- 
ebarged from his obligation. But if they have loA 
their portions purely by misfortunes, without their 
fault, it is thought his obligation to aifsil them is 
not wholly extinguifhed; and in that cafe there may 
be great reafon to doubt whether their claim to his 
aifillance, or that of his parents, is preferable : it is 
thought, however, the children’s is preferable.” “ 1 
find (fays the author of the lall anfwer) that all your 
c<.rttfpoiident8 agree, that the life of the parent is to 
be preferved. ' It is very certain, that the relation be¬ 
tween me and my child, is exaftly equal to that whieS 
is between me and tny parent; and therefore’ relation 
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canoct decide in favour of thrf one or the other; 1 PMrene.' 
mult then be deternuned by a diSerent confideration ;—v^ 
and 1 know of none, more weighty than tlte follow¬ 
ing. If I preferve the life of my child, 1 nn in- 
ilruiuental in giving life to all his defeendants, which 
may, perhaps, he very nnmerous ; but if 1 preferve 
the life of my parent, I preferve a (ingle life only, 
and that a (hort one. I therefore fay, rtiieve the 
ehild. But it is thought that the voice of nature 
will applaud the perfon who preferves the parent; if 
to, nature mud npplaud a rule which (he herfelf does 
not obferve : it is natural for old men to die before 
young ones. Befides, the command, Bt fruitful and 
multiply, and replenijh the earth, may be oppofed to the 
fifth commandment.” Still, however, it is doubtlels 
difficult to determine in fuch cafes when they occur, 
as there are no fixed rules whereby to decide. With 
rcfpc£l to the power of parents and the duty of chil¬ 
dren, much may be faid. There is, however, fcarccly 
any infiance where cither are oftener abufed than with 
refpeCt to marriage. This, as it is the moll imp'ii> 
tant event in the civil life either of a man or woman, 
fo it is often rendered peculiarly unfortunate, by 
precipitate folly and want of duty in children ; and as 
often through the iinreafonablc feverity of parents. 

As a child is bound not to give unreafonable nifcnce 
to a parent in the choice of a partner; fo neither ought, 
the parent to- irnpofe any improper or arbitrary rc- 
flraint upon the child. 

The power of a parent in China is very great ; for 
a father,, while living, has the power of an abfolute 
dcfpotic tyrant, and after his death is worfliippcd as a 
god. Let a fou become ever fo rich, and a father 
ever fo poor, there is no fubmiffion, no point of obc-<^'‘■'X''"/'^.r■' 
dieuce, that tlie latter cannot command, or that the 
former can refufe. The father is abfolute mailer, nut 
only of his fon’s efiatc, but alfo of his concubines and 
children, who, whenever, they difpleafe him, he may 
fell to fiiahgcrs. If a father accufes hie fon before a 
mandarin, there needs nu proof of his guilt ; fur they 
cannot believe that any father can hu fo unnatural as 
to bring a falfe accufation againfi his own fon. But 
Ihould a fon be fo infolcnt as to mock his father, or 
arrive at fuch a pitch of wickednefs as to (Irike him,, 
all the province where this ihamcful afl of violence is 
committed is alarmed ; it even becomes the concern of 
the whole empire ; the emperor himfelf judges the cri¬ 
minal. All the mandarins near the place are turned 
out of their pods, cfpecially tbofe of tlie town where 
he lived, for having been fo negligent in their in- 
{lru£lions ; and all the neighbours are reprimanded fur 
negkding, by former punifltraents, to put a (lop to 
the wickednefs of the criminal before it arrived to- 
fuch flagitioufnefs. As to the unhappy wretch hiin- 
felf, they cut him into a tboufand pieces, burn his 
boiics, level hia houfe to the ground, and even thofc 
honfes that (land near it, and fee up monuments and 
memorials of the horrid deed. 

'I'he emperor of China,, who. is one of the moll 
powerful and dcfpotic monarchs upon earth, pays (he 
grcatefl attention to his mother. An inllancc <|f this. 

Fere Amyot relates as liaving happened at Fekin,. 

A. D. ^751, when the emperor’s mother entered, 
her 60th year, which, among the Chinefe, is account¬ 
ed a very remarkable period. Grolicr likewife parti¬ 
cularly dcfcribca the homage tire emperor pajs his. 

niotlrcr. 
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Parent, mother every ncw-year*8 day in the palace> at which 
• ceremony all the great officers of his court affift. See 
CHivoasN, Fut/ti Fifty, Fakshtji AlfeQion, See. 

Parent (Uufoine), a mathematician, was bora at 
Paris in 1666. He fhowed an early propenfity to 
mathematics. He accuilomed himfclf to write re¬ 
marks upon the margins of the books which he read; 

. aud he hail htlcd a variety of books with a kind of 
commentaTy at the early age of thirteen. At four¬ 
teen he was put under a mailer, who taught rlietoric 
at Chartres. It was here that he happened to fee a 
dodecoedron, upon every face of which was delineated 
a fun dial, except the lowed, whereon it flood. Struck 
as it were inilantaneoufly with the curioflty of thefe 
dials, he attempted drawing one himfclf: but having 
a book which only ihowed the pradical part without 
tlie theory, it was not till after his rhetoric mafter came 
' to explain the doArine of the fphere to him that he 
began to underftand how the projeflion of the circles 
■ of the fphere formed fun dials. He then undertook 
to write a Treatife upon Gnomonics. The piece was 
indeed rude and unpolifhed; but it was entirely hit 
own, and not borrowed. About the fame time he 
wrote a book of Geonieti-y, in the fame tatle, at Beau- 
vois. His friends then fent for him to Paris to lludy 
the law; and, in obedience to them, he ftudied a 
courfe in that faculty : which was no fooner finiihed 
than, urged by his paffion for mathematics, he Ihut 
himfclf up in the college of Dormans, that no avoca¬ 
tion might take him from his beloved lludy: and, 
with an allowance of lefs than 200 livres a-year, 
he lived content in this retreat, from which he never 
ftirred but to the Royal College, in order to hear the 
lectures of M. de la Hire or M. de Sauveur. When 
he found himfclf capable of teaching others, he took 
pupils : and fortification being a branch of mathema¬ 
tics which the war had brought into particular notice, 
he turned his attention to it; but after fome time be¬ 
gan to entertain fcrliples about teaching what he had 
never feen, and knew only by the force of imagination. 
He imparted this fcruple to M. Sauveur, who recom¬ 
mended bun to the Marquis d’Aligre, who luckily at 
that, time wanted to have a mathematician with him. 
Parent made two campaigns with the marquis, by 
which he inftrutfled himfclf fufficiently in viewing for¬ 
tified places; of which he drew a number of plans, 
though he had never learned the art of drawing. From 
this period he fpent his time in a continual application 
to the ftudy of natural philofophy, and mathematics 
in all its branches, both fpeculative and practical; to 
which he joined^ anatomy, botany, and chemiftry. His 
genius managed every thing, and yet he was inceflant 
nnd indefatigable in his application. M. de Billettes, 
who was admitted in the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
m 1699, with the title of their mechanician, nominated 
for his difciplc Parent, who excelled chiefly in this 
branch. It was ibon ^(covered in this fociety, that 
be engaged in al), the various fhbjeCli which were 
brought before; them; and indeed that he had a 
hand in every thing. 3ut this extent of knowledge, 
joined ,tq. a natural impetuofily of temper, raifed in 
him « fpirit of. .contradi|£^q, which be indulged op 
occahonat fometimea to, a- degree of. precipitancy 
highly culpable, and often with but little regard to 
decency. Indeod^thfc fanfaC^ behaviour was fluawp to 
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him, and the papers which he broueht to. the academy Pareatsl. 
were often treated with mi^h Kventjr^' He was' 
charged with obfeurity in his produiftions; and ho 
was indeed fo notorious for, this fault, that he perceiv¬ 
ed it himfelf, and could not avoid correfting it. The 
king had, by a regulation in 1716, fupprefled the 
dais of fcholars of the academy, which feemed to put 
too great an inequality betwixt the members. Parent 
was made a joint or aliifiant member for geometiy : 
but he enjoyed this promotion but a (lion time; for 
he was taken off by the fmallpox the fame year, at 
the age of 50. Pie was author of a great many pieces, 
chiefly on mechanics and geometry. 

PARENTAL, fomething belonging to the relation 
of parent. See Pasent. 

Pamktai AJfeBion, the endearing attachment of 
parents to their children, including in it love ; a defire 
of doing good to thofe who by an aft of our own de¬ 
pend upon us for all that they enjoy. Nature even ex¬ 
cites this affeftion in brutes : but in them it continues 
only fo long as it is neceffary for the prefervation of their 
offspring; for when thefe are able to provide for them- 
felvcs, it reafes, and the relation is forgotten. In man, 
however, though it leflens, or at lead becomes lefs 
anxious as the dependence of the child becomes lefs, 
it never entirely ceafes, except in fome few inflances 
of extreme depravity. Authors, however, have ima¬ 
gined, and Lord Karnes*^ among the red, that after § shtehes 
the child is provided for, and no more depends on tber/w Hijtory 
parent, all affeftion would ceafe, were it not artificially"/■W*"'- 
preferved and confirmed by habit. Whether his lord- 
Ihip, ill this opinion, be right or wrong, wc ihall not 
pretend to fay. One thing, however, is certain, that 
be it natural or not, it is one of the greated comforts 
of life, even when all dependence has ceafed. It 
matters not that there are many indances where this 
comfort is not felt. Human depravity has often obli¬ 
terated the fined feelings of the mind; and it is not to 
be wondered at if in fome indances it do fo in the cafe 
before us. A good heart certainly can enjoy no 
greater fatisfaftion than that arifing from grateful re¬ 
turns of kindnefs and affeftion to an aged parent. As 
the vexations which parents receive from their children 
haden the approach of age, and double the force of 
yei^s; fo the comforts which they reap from them 
are balm to all other furrows, and difappoint the inju¬ 
ries of time. Parents repeat their lives in their off- 
fprings : and their concern for them is fo near, that 
tliey feel all their fuiferings, and talle all their enjoy¬ 
ments, as much as if they regarded their own perfons. 

However drong we may fuppbfe' the fondnefs of a 
father for his children, yet they will find more lively 
marks of tendemefs in the bofom of a mother. There 
are no ties in nature to compare with thofe which 
unite an affcAionate mother to her children, when they 
repay her tendemefs with obedience and love. 

We have a remarkable indance of pamntal ^ffeftion 
in Zaleucus ^ prince of the Locrines^ j who ^adc a de- f 
cree, that whoever was convifted of adulfcry fhouldxjj,. 
be punjihed with, the .lofs of both his eyes. Soon 
after this eftabUffiment, the legiflator'a own, Ton was. 
apprehended in the very and brought .(0 a public 
^al. How coaid the father aqquit Mmijelf in fo 
tender and delicate a cbnjunfture I Should execute 
Qie kw in ^ ita rigour, .tbii would .wnrfe tban^ 

.. " " ' icatk 
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Parenulia deatli to tKe unhappy youth: flwuld be pardon fo no- 
It torioua a delinquent, this would defeat the defign of 
Piretone* {jig falutary inftitution. To avoid both thefe inconve- 
, niences, he ordered one of his own eyes to be pulled 

out and one of his fon’s. 

Diodorus Siculus alfo, lib. 34. gives us a furprifing 
inftance of the fame warm aifedion. Cambalus, a 
young gentleman of charadter and fortune io the city 
of Mnlgeatum, being one day out a-courfing, was 
way.laid, and very near being robbed and murdered 
by the banditti who infefted that part of the country. 
Gnrgns, the young gentleman's father, happened to' 
come by at the very inftant, to whom Cambalus re¬ 
lated the danger he was in. The fon was on foot, 
the 'father oh horfeback ; but no fobner had he heard 
the melancholy tale, than he leapt from hit horfe, de- 
fired his fon to mount, and make the heft of his way 
into the city: but Cambalus, preferring bis father’s 
fafety to his own, would by no means confent to it; 
on the contrary, conjured his father to leave him, and 
take care of himfelf. The father, ftruck with the 
generolity and aifedion of his fon, added tears to en¬ 
treaties, but all to no purpofe. The conteft between 
them is better conceived than deferibed—while bathed 
in tears, and befeeching each other to preferve his 
own life, the banditti approached and ftabbed them 
both. 

Araongft the ancient Greeks, the fentiments of 
parental alTcflion were exceedingly ftrong- and ardent. 
The mutual tendernefs of the huiband and the wife 
was communicated to their offspring ; while the father 
viewed in his child the charms of its mother, and the 
mother perceived in it the manly graces of its father. 
As paternal kindnefs is the moft (imple and natural 
expanlion of felf-love, fo there arc innumerable inftances 
of it in all countries favage and civilized. 

PARENTALIA, in antiquity, funeral obfequies, 
or the laft duties paid by children to their deccafed pa¬ 
rents. 

PARENTHESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary 
words inferted in a difeourfe, which interrupt the fenfe 
or thread, but feem necelTary for the better undCrftand- 
ing of the fubjeftt- 

PA RENZO, a fmall but ftrong town of Italy, and 
in Ifttia, with a bifhop's fee and a good harbour; 
feated on the gulf of Venice, in E. Long. 13. 461 
N. Ldt. 30. zSi It fubmitted to the Venetians in- 
1267. 

PARESIS, in medicine,-.a palfy of the biadder,, 
wherein the urine is either fupprefted or difeharged in¬ 
voluntarily. 

PARETONEUM, in natural hiftory, the name of' 
an earth found on the fhores of Egypt, Cyrene, and' 
the ifland of Crete, .ufed by the ancients in painting. 

It had its name either from a port of Egypt, near 
which it Was gathered, or from the name of a town 
in that kingdom, where it was ufually fold. Vitruvius 
is of the nrS opinion, and Volaternus of the other. 
Of late it was thought to be loft ; but it is iUil com¬ 
mon on the^ fhores of moft of the iflands of the Archi¬ 
pelago, though not obferved or regarded ;. and is truly 
a very heavy and tough clay of a fine white colour, 
found in mstfTcs of dincrent fizes, generally as fofi as 
the fofter clays within the ftrata } and, by rolling about 
oa the beach in tlus ftatc, it gathers up the faud, fmall. 


(hells, and other foulneflcs, we always find about it. 
It is likely that there are ftrata of it fine and pure in 
the cliffs there, and that the fca wafhes off 'malTcs of ^ 
them in ftorms and high tides, which are what we' 
find. 

PARGET, id natural hiftory, a name given to fe- 
vcral kinds of gypfum, or plafter ftone. 

PARGETING, in building, is ufed for the plafler- 
ing of wails, and fometimes for plafter itfcif. 

Pargeting is of various kinds: as, i. White lime and' 
hair mortar laid on bare walls. 2. On bare laths, as 
in partitioning and plain ceiling. 3. Rendering the 
infides of walls, or doubling partition walls. 4. Rough- 
cafting on heart laths. 3. Plaftering on brick -work, 
with finiflting mortar, in imitation of ftunc work; and 
the like upon heart laths. 

PARHELION,orP axh£lium, formed from 
. near, and lixia; fun, in natural philofophy, a mock fun 
or meteor, in form of a very bright light, appearing on ■ 
the one fide of the fun. 

Appearances of this kind have been made mention 
of both by the ancients and moderns. Ariftotle ob- ■ 
ferves, that in general-they are feen only when the fun 
is near the horizon, though he takes notice of two 
that w’cre feen in Bofphorus from morning to evening i 
and Pliny has related the times when fuch phenomena 
were obferved at Rhme. Gaffcndi fays, that in 1635 
and 1636 he often faw one mock fun. Two were ob¬ 
ferved by M. dc la Hire in 1689; and the fame num¬ 
ber by Caflini in 1693, Mr Grey in 1700, and Dr 
Hailey in 1702 : but the moft celebrated appearances 
of this kind were feen at Rome by Scheiner, by Muf- 
cheubroek at Utrecht, and by Hevelius at Sedan. By 
the two former, four mock funs were obferved, and by 
the latter feveii. 

Parhelia are apparently of the fame fizc with the 
fun, though not always of the fame brightnefs, nor 
even of the fame /hape ; and when a number appear - 
at once, there is fome difference in both thefe refpe6is 
among them. Externally they are tinged with co¬ 
lours like the rainbow ; and many have a long fiery 
tail oppofitc to the fun, but paler towards the extre¬ 
mity. Parhelia are generally accompanied with coro¬ 
nas, fomc of which are tinged witli rainbow colours, . 
but others are white. They differ in number and fize { 
but all agree in breadth, which is that of the apparent 
diameter of the fun. 

A very large white circle, parallel to the horizon, 
generally pafTes through all the parhelia; and, if it 
were entire, it would go through the centre of the 
fun. Sometimes there arc arcs of lefler circles con¬ 
centric to this, touching thofe coloured circles which 
fumiand the fun. They are alfo tinged with colours, 
and contain other parhdia.- There arc alfo faid to 
have been other Circles obliquely fituated with rcfpcA - 
to all thofe we have mentioned; but of tliis we have 
met with no authentic account. The order of the co¬ 
lours in thefe circles is the fame as.in the rainbow; 
but on the infide,. with refpe^ to the fun, they ate red, 
as is alfo obferved in many other coronas. 

Psfrhelia have been vifible for i, 2, 3, and 4 hours 
together; and in North America they are- faid to • 
contidue fome days, and to be vifible from funrife to 
funfet. 

When the parhelia-dlfappear, it fometimes rains, or<. 

• tkers. 
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there falls fnow in tlie form of oblong fpiculae, as Ma- rizon. At firft this circle WM entire t but towttrdi the Psrh6lioa._ 
raldii Weidler, Krafit, and others, have obferved; and end of the appearance it was weak and ragged, fo as^ 
becaufc the air in North America abounds witli fuch hardly to be perceived from M towards N. 
frozen fpiculie, which are even vifible to the eye, ac- In the interfeiFtion of this circle, and the outward 
cording to Itllis and Middleton, fuch particles have iris GKI, there broke out two parhelia or mock funs, 
been thought to be the caufe of all coronas and N and K, not; quite perfect; K being rather weak, 
parhelia. but N flione brighter and ftronger. The brightnefs 

Mr Ellis fays, that, at Churchill in Iludfon’s of the middle of them was fomething like that of the 

Bay, the rifing of tire fun is always preceded by two fun ; but towards the edges they were tinged with 

long ilreams of red light, one on each fide of him, colours like thofe of the rainbow ; and they were uo- 

and. about 20° diilant from him. Thefe rife as tiie even and ragged. The parhelion N was a little wa> 

fun rifes ; and as they grow longer begin to bend to- vering, and fent out a fpiked tail, NP, of a colour 

wards each other, till they meet dircflly over the fun, fomewhat fiery, the length of which was continually 
juft as he rifes, forming there a kind of parhelion or changing. 

mock fun. Thefe two ftreams of light, he fays, feem The parhelia at L and M in the horizontal ring 
to have their foUrce in two other parhelia, which rife were nut fo bright as the former } but were rounder, 

with the true fun ; and In the winter feafon, when the and white, like the circle in which they were placed, 

fun never rifes above the haze or fog, which he fays is The parhelion N difappesred before K ; and while M 

conilantly fiXind near the horizon, all thefe accompany grew fainter, K grew brighter, and vanilhed the lail 

him the whole day, and fet with him in the fame man- of all. 

ner as they rife. Once or twice he faw a fourth par- It is to be obferved farther, that the order of the 
helion diredly under the true fun } but this, he fays, colours in the circles DEE, GKN, was the fume as in 
is not common. Tiiefe fafts being conflaiit, arc very the common halos, namely, red next the fun j and the 
valuable, and may throw great light on the theory of diameter of the inner circle was alfo about 45 degrees; 
thefe remarkable phenomena. which is the ufual fize of a halo. 

Sometimes parhelia appear in a different manner; The reverend Dr Hamilton fent the following ac- 
as when three funs have been feen in the fame vertical count of parhelia feen at Cookftown to the Royal Irifh 
circle, well defined, and touching one another. The Academy. 

tiue fun was in the middle, and the lowefl touched “ Wediiefday September 24. 1783, as I was pre- 

thc horizon ; and they fet one after the other. I’his paring to obferve the fun palling the meridian, before 

appearance was feen by'M. Malczicw in 1722. Other the firft limb touched the centre wire, it was obfeured 
appearances lliniUr to this arc recited by M. Mufehen- by a dark well defined cloud, about 10® in diameter, 
broeck. Upon going to the door of the tranfit room, to fee if 

.Sometimes the fun has rifen or fet with a luminous it was likely foon to pafs off the diflt of the fun, I 
tail projefting from him, of the fame breadth with obferved the following phenomena: From the weftern 
Ills diameter, and perpendicular to tlie horizon. Such edge of the cloud ifliicd a luminous arc parallel to tlie 
an appearance was feen by Cafliiii in 1672 and 1692, horizon, perfcdly well defined, extending exadly to 
]>y Dc la Hire in 1702, and by Mr Ellis in Hudfon’s the northern meridian; it was about 30' broad, white. 

Bay. and ended in a blunted termination. On it were two 

As M. Feuilee was walking on the banks of the ri- parhelia; the neareft to the fun difplaying the prifma- 
ver La Plata, he faw the fun rifing over the river with tic colours ; the' remote one white, and both ill defi- 
a luminous tail projefting downwards, which continued ned. In a fliort time the cloud had pafled off, and 
till he was fix degrees high. fhowed the luminous almucantar, reaching perfed to thi 

Parafelense, or mock moons, have alfo been feen, true fun. While things were thus lituated, I roea- 
accompanied with tails and coloured circles, like thofe fured with an accurate fextant the diftances of the par- 
which accompany the parhelia. An account of feveral, helia; I found the coloured one 26*, the remoter one 
«iid a particular defeription of a fine appearance of 90®, from the true fun. Juft as I had done this, a 
this kind, may be feen in Mufchenbrock. new and prifmatic circle furrounded the fun iromedi- 

Thc Roman phenomenon, obferved by Scheiner, is ately with the prifmatic parhelion. And now another 
famous on account of its having been the firft appear- coloured parhelion appeared on the eaftern board.— 

^ ance of the kind that engaged the attention of philo- The fextant with its face up and down, exadly mea- 
rtii-xx reprefented in fig. i.; in which A U fured this and the former at the original diftance of 

the place of the ohferver, B his zenith, C the true 26®; the luminous almucantar ftill remaining perfed. 
fun, AB a plane palling through the obferver's eye, In about lo or 12 minutes whitifh hazy clouds came 
the true fun, and the zenith. About the fun C, there on, and obfeured all thefe uncommon appearances— 
appeared two concentric rinM, not complete, but di- I did not obferve that the atmofpherical phenomena 
verfified with colours. The Teffer of them, DEE, was before or after were at all uncommon. The wind a 
fuller, and more perfed ; and though it was open from light breeze at SSW. Bar. 29,6 rifing. Thermo- 
I'll D to F, yet thofe ends were perpetually endeavouring meter 35®. 

to unite ; and fometimes they did fo. The outer of In fig. a. SM rcprcIents the fouth meridian ; NM 
thefe rings was much fainter, fo as fcarccly to be dif- the north meridian; PP the prifnjatic circle, with two 
cernible. It had, however, a variety of colours; but prifmatic funs or parhelia, at 26® diftance on each fide 
was very inconftant. The third circle, KLMN, was the true fun; W the white parhelion, at 90® diftance 
very large, and all over white, pafling through the from the true fun; LA the luminous almucantar ; and 
middle of tiic fun, and everywhere parallel to the ho- HO the horizon. 


Various 
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Pork Vaiious hypothefes have been framed by pbilofo* 
II phers to account for this pheiiomenoni particularly by 
Pariai. Marriotte, Defcartes, and Huygeiis. None of 

“.them, however, are fatisfatlory; but thofe readers who 

wifti to become acquainted with them may confult 
Huygens’s Diflcrtatinn on this Aibjeft, in Smith’s 
Optics, Book 1 . ch. it. Mufchenbroci.k’6 Introduc¬ 
tion, &c. VoL XI. p. 1038, &c. 4to. ; but cfpecially 
Dr PrieiUey’s Hiflory of Vifion, -Light, and Colours, 
Vol. II. p. 613, &c. 

PARIA, or Nkw AanaLusiA, a eouiitry of Terra 
Firma in South America; bounded on the north by the 
north fea; on the call by Surinam ; on the welt by 
New Granada and the Caraccas : and on the fouth 
by Guiana. It produces colouring drugs, gums, me¬ 
dicinal roots, Brazil wood, fugar, tobacco, and fome 
valuable timber; the inland parts being woody and 
mountainous, but interfperfed with line valleys that 
yield corn and paiiurage. Cumana is the capital 
town. 

PARIAN Chkonicle. Sec jiKvuDsttAff Marbh's, 
and Parian CunoNtcis. 

Under the article Parian Chronjclr, we have been 
as full as the fubje£t feemed to require, or as the nature 
of our work would admit. It is uniiecclTary, there¬ 
fore, to refume it in this place. Such of our readers, 
liowever, as wilh for further information on this fub- 
jcA (which is equally interefting to the fcholar and 
to the antiquarian) we mult refer to Rubertfon’s at¬ 
tack upon their authenticity, and to Gough’s learned 
and judicious vindication of the authenticity, publifhed 
in Arch^tolagia for 1789. The extent of his learning, 
and the folidity of his arguments, appear upon the 
whole to outweigh the obje^lions of his fcnfible and 
plaulible opponent. Hewlett’s book upon the fame 
fide of the qiiellion may command fome degree of at¬ 
tention. It is ingenious. See Sjndh'ich Marbh> 

Pariah Marble, in the natural hiftory of the an¬ 
cients, the white marble ufed then, and to this day, 
for carving llatues, &c. and called by us at this time 
Jlaluary marble. 

Too many of the later writers- have confounded all 
the white marbles under the name of the Parian / and 
among the workmen, this and all the other white 
marbles have the common name of alabt^ers ; fo that 
it is in general forgotten among them, that there is 
fuch a thing as alaballer different from marble j which, 
however, is truly the cafe. Almoll all the world alfo 
have confounded the Caivara marble with this, though 
they arc really very different; the Carrara kind being 
of a liner ilrudure and clearer white than the Parian ; 
but lefs bright and fplendid, harder to cut, and not 
capable of fo glittering a polilh. 

The true Parian marble has ufually fomewhat of a 
faint bluilh tinge among the white, and often has blue 
veins in different parts of it. It is fuppofed by fome 
t &tt Pa- to have had its name from the illand Paros •!■, one of the 
vM. Cyclades in the .iEgean fea, w'here it was firft found { 
but others will have it to have been fo called from 
Agoracritus Parius, a famous llatuary, who eniroblcd 
it by cutting a llatuc of Venus in it. 

PARIAb, or Peskeas, a tribe of Hindoos, fo pe- 
•culiarly dillinguilhed from all others, that they live by 
themfelvcs in the outlkirts of towns j and, in the 
country, build their houfes apart from the villages, cr 
Voj.. XIII. Part II. 


rather have villages of their own, furnilhed wilh wells; ParisA 
for they dare not fo much as fetch water from thofe 
which other families make ufe of; and, left thefe latter^’/'''- 
Ihould inadvertently go to one of theirs, they are obli-'^^^' 
ged to fcatter the bones of dead cattle about their 
wells, that they may be known. They dare not in 
cities pafs through the llreets where the Bramins 
live ; nor fet foot in the villages where they dwell.— 

They are likewife forbidden to enter a temple, either 
of their god Wittnow or Efwara ; becaufe they are 
held impure. I'hey get their bread by fowing, dig¬ 
ging, and building the walls of mud houfes ; moll of 
thuk* inhabited by the common people being ratfed by 
thefe Parias; who aifo do fuch kinds of dirty work 
as other people do not care to meddle with. Nor is 
their diet much more cleanly; for they do not fcruplc to 
cat cows, horfes, fowl, or other carrion, which die of 
theraklves, and even ftink. One would fcarcc ima¬ 
gine, that contentions for precedency Ihould ever ca¬ 
ter into the thoughts of a people who have renounced 
all cleanlinefs, and, like fwinc, wallow in fftth *, and 
yet pride has divided the Parias into two claffes : the 
firft are limply called Pariae, the other Seriptret. The 
employment of thefe latter is to go about felling lea¬ 
ther, which they drefs; alfo to make bridles, and fuch 
kind of things; fome of them likewife ferve for fol* 
diers. The Parias, who reckon themfelvea the bet¬ 
ter family, will not eat in the honfc of the Seripercs ; 
but the Seripercs will readily cat wilh the Parias. For 
this reafon they are obliged to pay them refpefl, by 
lifting their hands aloft, and Handing upright before 
them. Thefe Seripercs, when they marry, cannot fet 
up a pandal, a kind of garland, before their doors, 
made with more than three Hakes or trees ; Humid 
they exceed that number, the whole city would be in 
motion. The Seriperes arc likewife fubjeift (o fouie 
fort of flavery ; for when any perfon of credit or au¬ 
thority dies in the families of the Kumitis, Sittis, Pulls, 
fatriers, or goldfmiths, and the friends have a mind to 
be at the expence of fome clothes to give the Seripc* 
res, thefe latter mull fuffer their beards to be fhaven ; 
and when the corpfe is carried ont of town to be burn¬ 
ed or interred, they mull do thatoiSce; for which each 
receives a fanum, or one piece and a half of filver, 
worth three Tons Bnd a half. Thefe arc the fame fort 
of people who are called at Surat Hahlchort ; that is, 
in the Perftan language, ” eat-alls, or eaters at large.” 
Nothing can offend an Hindoo more than to lx* called 
a Halalchor: yet thefe poor people are not offended, 
cringe and bow to all they pafs, and go through their 
drudgery without noife or concern. 

The Parias are very ricious, ilupid, and ignorant, oc- 
cafioncd by their wretched way of life : The Bramins 
and nobility ftmn them as if they had the plague, and 
look on the meeting a Parias as the greateft misfor¬ 
tune. To come near one of them is a fin, to touch 
them a facrilege. If a Parias were dying, it is infamy 
to vifit him, or to give him the Icaft aifiltance, in the 
utmoft danger or diltrefs. A Bramiu who unavoid¬ 
ably fiiould touch a Parias, immediately wadies bimfdf 
from the impurity. Even their lhaduw and breath 
being reckoned contagious, they are obliged to live 
on the call fide of their towns, that the wriicrly winds 
which reign in this country may keep back their 
breath. And it is lawful for a Biainin to kill one 
5 B of 
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ParietaLa of thcfc iinliappy creatures, if he does not avoid it by 
getting out of his way : In fhort, they think them re- 
Paris. probated by God, and believe the fouls of the damned 
' enter into the Parias, to be puniflied for their crimes.— 
Yet the million have found among thefc dregs of the 
people very adlivc zealous catechills, who by their la¬ 
bours have very much contributed to the converlion 
of their countrymen, particularly one Rajanaiken a 
Paria foldier, who, of all the inferior zniflioiiaries, has 
diilinguinied hiinfelf molt by his labours and fuifer- 
ings. 

PARIETALIA ossi, in anatomy. See there 
N“ 13. 

PARTETARTA, PsitiroKr of the Wali. : A ge¬ 
nus of the munoecia order, belonging to the poly- 
gamia clafs of plants ; and in the natural method r.nnk-- 
ing under the 53d order, Si'airuU. The calyx of the 
hermaphrodite is quadrifid ; there is no corolla ; there 
arc four itamina ; one Ityle ; and one feed, fuperior 
and elongated. The female calyx is quadrifid ; there 
is no corolla ; nor are there any llamiiia. There is one 
ityle ; and one feed fuperior, and elongated. There are 
f)X fpecies, of which one named the o^innalh is ufed in 
medicine. This has a creeping root. The llalk grows 
ereft, is rough to the touch, and adhtfive. Tlie leaves 
arc alternate, elliptical, lanceolate, veined, and a little 
rough. The flowers grow out of the al» of the leaves, 
in feilile, branched, verticillatc clufters, of a greeiiifti co¬ 
lour tinged with led. The anthcrx have a great de¬ 
gree of fe.Tilbility; for, if irritated with the point of a 
pin, they fly from the calyx with elailic force, and 
throw out their powder. The plant has a cooling and 
diuretic quality. Three ounces of the juice taken in¬ 
ternally, or a fomentation externally applied, have been 
found fcrviceablc in the flrangnry. The plant laid 
upon heaps of corn infefled with weevils, is faid to 
drive awav thofe deflruilivc infefts. 

PARIETES, in anatomy, a term ufed for the en- 
clofurcs or membranes that Hop up orclofe the hollow 
parts of the body ; efpecially tiiofe of the heart, the 
thorax, 8i0. The parictes of the two ventricles of the 
heart are of unequal (Irength and thicknefs ; the left 
exceeding the right, becaofe of its ofllce, which is to 
force the blood through all parts of the body ; where¬ 
as the right only drives it through the lungs. 

PARIS (Matthew), one of our beft liillurians from 
W'lliam the Conqueror to the latter end of the reign 
of He nry Hi. but of his life few particulars have 
been truufinitted to us. Lelnnd his original biogra¬ 
pher, without determining whether he was born in 
France or England, informs us, that he was a monk 
of St Alban’s, and that he was fent by Pope Innocent 
to reform the monks of the convent at Holm in 
Norway. Bitl'op Bale, the next in point of time, 
adds to the above itiation, that, on account of his 
extraordinary gifts of body and mind, he was much 
dleemed, particularly by King Henry III. who com¬ 
manded him to write the hiftory cif his reign. Fuller 
makes him a native of Cainbiidgcfhire, becaufe there 
was an ancient family of his name in that coun¬ 
ty. He alfo mentions hia being font by the pope 
to viflt the monks in the diocefe of Norwich. Bifliop 
Tanner, Bifliop Nicholfon, Doiflor Do Pin, and the 
Nouveau DiJiormaire lllfloriijutt add not a flngle fatt 
tv thofe above related. Matthew Paris died in the 


monaftery of St. Alban's in the year 12;9. Fie was Paris., 
duubtlefs a man of extraordinary knowledge for the 
13th century; of an excellent moral charader, and, 
as an hiflorian, of flridl integrity. Flis flylc is un- 
polilhed i but that defed is fiiificiently atoned for by 
tile honeft freedom with which be relates the truth, 
regardlefs of the dignity or fandity of the perfoiis 
concerned. His works are, i. Hiftoria al AJamo ad 
Conquejlum Anglia, Lib. 1 . mauufeript, col. C. C. Can- 
lab. c. ix. Mulb of this book is tranfLribtd, by 
Matthew of Weftminfter, into the firil part of his 
Florilegium. 2. Hiftoria major, feu rerum Anglicana- 
rum hiftoria a Gul. Conquejloris adveatu ad annum 43 
Henrici III. &c. feveral times printed. The firit 
part of this hillory, viz. to the year 1235, is tran- 
feribed almoll verbatim from the Chronicle of Roger 
Wendover; and the Appendix, from the year 1260, 
is the work of William Rafliinger, who was alfo a 
monk of St. Alban’s. 3. Vita duorum Offarum, Mer~ 
cia regum, S, Albani fundatarum. 4. Gejla 22 alba- 
tum S. Albani. 5. Additamenta chronicorum ad liift. 
majorem ; printed. 6. Hiftoria minor. Jive epitome mu- 
Joris hiftoria ; manufeript. Belldcs many other things 
in manufeript. 

Paris, fon of Priam, king of Troy, hy Hecuba, 
alfo named Alexander. He was decreed, even before 
his birth, to become the ruin of his country ; and when 
his mother, in the firft months of her pregnancy, 
h«d dreamed that (he fliould bring forth a torch which 
would fet fire to her palace, the foothfayers foretold 
the calamities which were to be expeded from the im¬ 
prudence of her future fon, and which would end in 
the ruin of Troy. Priam, to prevent fo great and fo 
alarming an evil, ordered his flave Archelaus to de- 
flroy the child as foon as he was born. The flave, ei¬ 
ther touched with humanity, or influenced by Flecuba, 
did not obey, but was fatisiled to expofe the child on 
Mount Ida, where the fliephcrds of the place found 
him, and educated him as their own. Some attribute 
the prefervation of his life, before he was found by the 
fliepherds, to the motherly tendernefs of a flie bear 
wlio fucklcd him. Young Paris, though educated 
among fliepherds and pcafants, gave very early proofs 
of courage and intrepidity ; and from his care in pro¬ 
tecting the flocks of Mount Ida from the rapacity of 
the wild beads, he was named Alexander, “ helper or 
defender.” He gained the efteem of all the fliepherds, 
and his graceful countenance and manly deportment 
recommended him to the favours of GSnone, a nymph 
of Ida, whdm he married, and with whom he lived 
with the moft perfeCl tendernefs. Their conjugal peace 
was, however, of no long duration. At the marriage 
of Pcleus and Thetis, the goddefs of difeord, who had 
not been invited to partake of the entertainment, fliow- 
ed her difpleafure, by throwing into the afliembly of 
the gods who were at the celebration of the nup¬ 
tials, a gulden apple, on which were written the 
words Detur puhhriori. All the goddefiea claimed it 
as their own ; the contention at firft became general; 
but at laft only three, Juno, Venus, and Minerva, wifli- 
cd to difpute their refpcAive right to beauty. The 
gods, unwilling to become arbiters in an affair fo ten¬ 
der and fo delicate in its nature, appointed Paris to 
adjudge the prize of beauty to tlie faireft of the god- 
defles; aud indeed the fliephcrd feemed fufficlentlf' 

qualified 
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Parli. qualified to decide fo great a conteft, as his wifdom filler was then detained in a foreign cojintiy, and as Park, 

'was fo well eftablilhed, and his prudence and fagacity he wilhed to fhow himfelf as hofiile as pbffible to the 

fo well known. The goddeflet appeared before their Greeks. This affair was foon prodnftivc of ferious 
judge without any covering or ornament, and each en- confcqucnces. When Menclans had married Helen, 
deavoured by promifes and entreaties to gain the at- all her fuitors had bound themfelves by a folemn oath to 
tention of Paris, and to influence his judgment. Juno protedt her perfoii, and to defend her from every vio- 
promifed him a kingdom ; Minerva military glory; lence ; and therefore the injured hulhand reminded 
and Venus the fairefl woman in the world for his wife, them of their engagements, and called upon them to 

as Ovid expreffes it, Hcroid 17. v. Il8. , recover her. Upon this all Greece took tip anns in 

the caufe of Menelaus; Agamemnon was chofen gene- 
Unaque cum regnum ; belli aarct altera laudem ; ^ ,.gj combined forces, and a regular war was 

Tyndaridis eonjutc, terlia dixit, trie. begun. Paris, meanwhile, who had refuled Helen to 

After he had heard their feveral claims and promifes, the petitions and emballics of the Greeks, armed liim- 
Paris adjudged the prize to Venus, and gave her the felf, with his brothers and fubjctls, to oppofe the 
golden apple, to which perhaps (he feemed entitled as enemy ; but the fiicccfs of the war was neither binder- 
the goddefs of beauty. This decifion of Paris drew ed nor accelerated by his means. He fought with 
upon the judge and his family the refentment of the little courage, and at the very fight of Menelaus, 
two other goddeffes. Soon after, Priam propofed a whom he had fo recently injured, all his refolution va- 
conteil among his Tons and other princes, and ptomifed nilhed, and he retired from the front of the army, where 
to reward the conqueror with one of the finell bulls he walked before like a conqueror. In a combat with 
of Mount Ida. His emiffaries were fent to procure the Menelaus, which be undertook by means of his bro- 
animal, and it was found in the poflelfion of Paris, who tl>er Hedlor, Paris mull have pcriflicd, had not Venus 
rcludlantly yielded it. The Ihepherd was anxious to interfered, and llolcn him from tlic refentment of his 
regain his favourite, and he went to Troy and cn- antagonifl. He wounded, however, in another battle, 
tered the lifts of the combatants. He was received Machaon, Euryphilus, and Diomedes ; and, according 
with the greateft applaufe, and obtained the vidlory to fome opinions, he killed with one of his arrows the 
over his rivals, Ncllor the fon of NeUus, Cyenus fon great Achilles. 

of Neptune, Politcs, Helenus, and Deiphubus, fons of The death of Paris is differently related : fome fay 
Priam. He likewile obtained a fnperiority over Hec- that he was mortally wounded by one of the arrows of 
tor himfelf; which prince, enraged to fee himfelf con- Philoctetes, which had been once in the pofleffioii of 
quered by an unknown llrangcr, purfued him clofely ; Hercules 5 and that when he found himfelf languid 
and Paris mull have fallen a viiSiin to his brother’s on account of his wounds, he ordered himfelf to be 
rage, bad he not fled to the altar of Jupiter. This carried to the feet of CEnonc, whom he had bafely 
faered retreat pteferved his life; and Cafl'andra the abandoned, and who in the years of his obfeurity had 
daughter of Priam, Itrnck with the limilarity of the foretold him that he would folicit her afliftance in hi? 
features of Paris with thofe of her brothers, inquired dying moments. He expired before he tame into the 
his birth and his age. From thefe circijmftances Ihe prefence of CEnone ; and the nymph, ftill mindful of 
foon dilcovered that he was her brother, and as fucli their former loves, threw lierfrlf upon his body, and 
Ihe introduced him to her father and to her hrothcM. llabbcd hcrfelf to the heart, after Ihe had plentifully 
Priam acknowledged Paris as his fon, forgetful of the bathed it with her tears. According to others, Paris 
alarming dreams which had caiifcd him to meditate his did not immediately go to Troy whea he left the Pe- 
deatli, and all jealoufy ceafed among the brothers, loponnefus, but he was driven on the coalls of Egypt, 

Paris did not long fuffer himfelf to remain inaflive; he where Proteus, who was king of the country, detain- 
eiji'ipped a fleet, as if willing to redeem Helione his cd him ; and when he licard of the violence which had 
father’s lifter, whom Hercules had carried away and been offered to the king of Sparta, he kept Helen at 
obliged to mairy Telamon tiie fon of Aiacus. This his court, and permitted Paris to retire. Whatever 
was the pretended motive of his voyage, but the caiifcs was the mode of his death, it tbok place, we are told 
were far different. Paris remembered that he was to about 1188 B. C. See Taov, See. 
be the hulhand of the fairelt of women; and, if he had Paris, the capital of the kingdom of France; is 
been led to form thole cxpcflations while he was an fituated on the river Seine, in the Ifle of France, being 
obfcure Ihepherd of Ida, he had now every plaufible one of the largeft and finell cities in Europe. It dc- 

7-031011 to fee them realized, fince he was the ackuow- rived its modern name from the ancient Parifii ; and is 

ledged fon of the king of Troy. Helen was the faireft fuppofed by fome to have had the Latin name of Lo- 

wunian of the age, and Venus had promifed her to Irtia, from Lutum, “ mnd,” the place where it now 

him. On thefe grounds, therefore, he went to Sparta, Hands having been anciently very marfhy and muddy, 
the rcfidcnce of Helen, who had married Menelaus. Ever fince the reign of Hugh Capet, that is, for near 
He was received with great refpecl; but lie abufed the 800 years, this city hath been the ufual refidence of 
'liofpitality of Menelaus, and while the hiilband was the kings of France; it is of a circular form, and, in- 
, abfent in Crete, Paris perfuaded Helen to elope with eluding the fuburbs, about five French leagues, or 1 j 
him, and to fly to Afia. Helen confented; and Priani Englilh miles, in circumference. The number of its in 
received her into his palace without difficulty, as his habitants is computed at about 500,000 (a) ; that of it* 

5 B a flreet 

(a) The lateft, and perhaps the moll accurate, accounts, have dated the number of inhabitants in Paris at 
conliderably upwards of 8oO|Ooo. It is fuppofed to be lefs than London, but the difference is not thought to 
be very great. 
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Farit, ftrcets 912 j and that of its boufcs upwards of 20,000# 
cxclufive of the public ftru£lures of all forts. Its 
greateft defedl, according to fome, is the want of good 
drinking water; but others tell us, that very hue wa> 
ter is brought by an aquedu6f from the village of 
Arcueil, not far from Paris, but own that the water of 
the Seine, and the city, is not good. The ftrcets arc 
of a proper breadth, well built, paved, and lighted. 
There is a great number of tribunals and offices here ; 
niuft of which are kept in the Palais, fituated on an 
iftand, to which it gives name. The number of churches, 
convents, hofpitals, market places, fountains, gates, 
and bridges, in this city is very great ; befides the uni- 
verfity, feveral academies, public libraries, royal pa¬ 
laces and caftles, and above too hotels, fume of them 
very ftately. But to be more particular, that part call¬ 
ed irt Cite, lies in the centre, and coiiiifts of three iflands 
formed by the Seine, vi%. L’lfle dc Palais, L’lfle dc 
Notre Dame, and L’lflc Louviers. It is the princi¬ 
pal of the three parts into which the city is divided, 
and contains the following remarkable ft;ru£lurcs : 
i. Several bridges ; of which fome are of wood and 
others of done, and have moft of them a row of houfes 
on each fide. The chief of thefe are the Pont-neuf and 
Pont-royal; the firft confifts of 12 arches, which, pro¬ 
perly fpcaking, make two bridges, the one leading 
from the fuburb of St Germain to the city, and the 
other from thence to that part called /a Vtlle ; there is 
a carriage way in the middle 30 feet broad, and foot- 
walks on each fide, raifed two feet high ; and in the 
centre Hands a brafs ftatue of King Henry IV. on horfe- 
back. On this bridge is alfo the building called La ' 
SSamaritaine, from a group of figures upon it repre- 
lenling our Saviour and the Samaritan woman, (land¬ 
ing near Jacob’s well. Here is a pump to raife the 
water, which through feveral pipes fupplies the quar¬ 
ter of the Louvre, and fome other parts of the town. 
The Pont-royal, which leads to the Thuillcries, was 
built by order of Lewis XIV. in the room of a wooden 
bridge that was carried away by the current in 1684. 
2. The cathedral of Notre Dame, or our Lady, being 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which is a large ftately 
Gothic ftrudlure, faid to have been founded by King 
Cliilderic, and built in the form of a crofs. Here, be¬ 
fides other great perfonagcs, are interred the cardinals 
dc Ret'/, and Noaillcs. From the two fquarc towers 
belonging to it, is a noble profpeft of the city and 
j.cighbouritig country. Here is a vaft quantity of gold 
and filver plate, rich tapcllry, and fine paintings; and 
the number of the canons is no lefs than 50. Near 
it ftaiids the palace of the archbifhup, in which is the 
advocates library: the revenue of the archbi(hop amounts 
to about 180,000 livres ; -ind his taxation “o the court 
of Rome is 4283 guilders. 3. The priory and pari(h 
church of St Bartholomew ; the laft of which is the 
moft beautiful in all this part of the city, and ftands 
near the Palais. 4. The Palais, which gives name to 
an iflaiul, and in which the parliament, with a great 
many other courts, are held. It was anciently the re- 
fulencc of the kings ; but was given to the officers of 
jufticc by Philip the Fair, who alfo fettled the parlia¬ 
ment here in 1302. I’he parliament, coiiCftiiig of fe- 
vcral chainbersi each of which has its department, is 
opened the day after Martinmas with a fokinii mafs. 
Celebrated by a bifhop, and continues fitting till the 
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8th of September, when a vacation chamber is appoint¬ 
ed during the interval, fur criminal caufes, abd others' 
which require dcfpatch. The jurifdi£lioa of this court 
is of great extent. There is a beautiful chapel belong¬ 
ing to the Palais : in which is alfo the prifuu, or jail, 
for the jurifdiflion of the parliament, called in French 
I,a Conciergerie. 5. The Hotel Dieu, the moil an¬ 
cient and largeft hufpital in Paris, in which 8000 fick 
and infirm poor are taken care of, and attended by the 
nuns of the order of St Auguftinc. 6. The hofpital 
of St Catharine, where poor women and maidens arc 
entertained three days, and attended by the above-men¬ 
tioned nuns. 6. The Grande Chatelct, where fome of 
the inferior courts of jufticc hold their feffions. 8. Fort 
I’Eveque, in which is the mint and a prifon. It ftands 
in or near the ftrect La Ferroniere, in which Henry IV. 
was ftabbed by Kavilliac. 9. St Germain PAnxerrois, 
which is called the royal falace church ; becaufc the 
palaces of the Louvre and Thuilierics (land in its pa- 
rift). 10. The Louvre, an ancient royal palace, of 
which a part was rebuilt by Lewis XIV. Had it been 
completed on the fame plan, it would have been a moll 
magnificeut ftruAure. On one of its gates is the fol¬ 
lowing infeription, Dum totum impleat orbem : the mean¬ 
ing of which is, “ May it laft till the owner of it hath 
extended his fway over the whole world which im¬ 
plies what the French kings have conftantly aimed at. 
Another infeription (hows, at the fame time, the va¬ 
nity of the nation, and their abjeA flattery of their 
grand monarque. It may be rendered in Englith 
thus : 

Louvre is a palace for great Lewis flt : 

God him alone exceeds, as heaven does it. 

This palace is joined to the Thuillcries by a gallery, 
in which are 180 models of fortreffes, fome fituated in 
France, and fome iii other countries, executed with 
the utinull accuracy. Here is a valuable colleflion 
of paintings, the king's printing houfe, the mint where 
the king's'medals are llruck, together with a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of rich tapeftry bangings, and a col- 
leflion of ancient arms, among which are thofc worn 
by Francis I. at the famous battle of Pavia. Here 
alfo the French academy, the academy of inferiptions 
and belles letters, the royal academy of fcicnccs, the 
academy of painting and fculpture, and the royal aca- 
cemy of architedlurc, have their meetings. The firft. 
of thefe was founded for the improvement of the French 
language ; and as fur the otlicrs, their names explain 
the defign of their inftitutioii. ii. Le Palais Royal, 
which was built by Cardinal Rjehelieu, in the year 
1636, and belongs to the duke of Orleans. It is laid 
to contain piflures to the value of four millions of 
livres, which were purchafed by the regent of that 
title, and of which a part belonged to Chrillina queen 
of Sweden. 12. The palace dcs Thuillcries, fo called 
from a tile or brick kiln which flood there formerly. 
This palace, as we obferved above, communicates with 
the Louvre by n gallery. Behind it are exceeding 
pleafant gardens, adorned with fine walks, planted with 
evergreens, and other trees, and with beautiful par¬ 
terres, where arc to be feen, all the year round, every 
flower according to its feafon. There arc alfo three 
fine fountains in the garden, and a canal. Behind the 
Thuilierics, on the bank of the river, are pleafant walks, 

4 compofed 
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PiTh. compofed of four rows of lofty elms, to which vaft 
-'V—crowds of people refort in the fine weather, as well as 
to the gardens. In the palace is a fpacious and mag> 
nificent theatre | and hard by it arc the Elyftan fields, 
where a furprifing number of coaches are to be fecn in 
fair weather: not far off is the church of St Roche, 
where the celebrated poet Corneille is interred. 13. La 
place dc Louis le Grand, a very beautiful fquare, in 
the centre of which is an equefirian ftatue of that 
king, which is juftly accounted a mafterpiece. 14. Tlic 
Place, or Square des V^idtoires, which is round, and 
contains a ftatue of Lewis XIV. of gilt brafs, crefted 
to him hy the duke de la Fuilladc, with this inferip- 
tion, Firo immortali. 15. The Royal Library in the 
Rue Vivien, which contains 94,000 printed books, 
30,000 manuferipts, and a prodigious colleftion of 
copperplates and medals. Near by, in the church¬ 
yard of St jofeph, lies the famous comic poet Moliere. 
16. The parifli church of St Euftacc, which ftands 
in the quarter of the fame name, and contains the 
tomb of the great miniftcr Colbert. 17. The gate of 
St Dennis, which was eredted as a triumphal arch in 
honour of Lewis XIV. 18. The gate of St Martin, 
crcdlcd alfo in form of a triumphal arch, in honour of 
the fame king. Not far from hence, in the church¬ 
yard of St Nicholas des Champs, Peter Gaflcndi, and 
other learned men, are buried. 19. La Grove, an 
open place, where all public rejoicings are edebrated, 
and malefaftors executed. 20. The Hotel de Villc, 
which is a large building of Gothic architedlure, though 
adorned with columns of the Corinthian order. 21. The 
arfcnal in the quarter of St Paul, confifting of many 
fpacious buildings, among which arc a foundery, and 
a houfc for making fairpetre. Here is a mufquctoon 
of two barrels, which it is faid will pierce a thick 
board at the diftance of fix miles; and for difeern- 
ing an objeA at that diftance, has a telefcope fixed to 
the barrel. 22. The Ballilc, a kind of fortrefs like 
the Tower of London, which is ufed as a prifon for 
ftatc criminals, and for fuch as are taken up by letters 
de cachet, f. e. by warrants figned by the king, and 
fealed. 23. Le Temple, a commandery of the knights 
of Malta, which gives name to a quaiter, wherein, be¬ 
ing a privileged place, artificers that are nut freemen 
may carry on their bufinefs without raolcftation. The 
temple is the relldcnce of the grand prior of tlie French 
nation. 24. That formerly called La Maifon profrjfe 
4 cs in the quarter of St Anthony, in the 

church of which the hearts of Lewis XIII. and XIV. 
are preferved, each in a caiket of gold, fupported by 
two angels of malTy filver,. and as big as the life, ho¬ 
vering with expanded wings. In the fame quarter ia 
a' fine looking glafs manufafture, where above 500 
perfons arc employed in polifliing plates caft at St 
Gohin ; with a convent of Francifeans, the monks of 
which are called Pique pucest or Prick fleas. 

In that part of the city called the Vniverfity^ the 
principal places arc, 

K The univerfity,. which gives name to it and which 
was firft founded, as it is fnid, hy Charles the Great: 
all the arts »iid fcienccs are taught here, particularly 
law, phyfic, and divinity. There are above 4c col¬ 
leges ; of which the chief are thofe of Sorbum.t, of 
Navarre, of the faculty of phyfic, and of the four na¬ 
tion ; but ledlures are read only in eleven of ihtm. 


The head of the uuiverfity is the rector, who Is cUo- Paris, 
feu every three months, but fometimes is continued'' 
fcveral years. All the profcflbrs have fettled falaries; 
the whole annual income of the uuiverfity amounting, 
it is faid, to about 50,000 livres. 2. The Gobelins, 
a houfe or palace, where a great number of ingenious 
artifta, in various manufai^lures and handicrans, arc 
employed by the government. The mod curious ta- 
peftry of all forts is made here. 3, The General Ho- 
fpital, a moft noble foundation for the poor of the fe¬ 
male fex, near 7000 objedls being taken care of and 
provided for. The fick arc carefully tended ; and thofe 
that are in health are obliged to work; dift'erent wards 
being alloted for foundlings, for girls who few ooknit, 
proftitutes, idiots, and poor women : of the laft, fomc 
are kept gratis, and others pay a fmall matter. lu 
the caftle of Bic6tre, belonging to this hofpital, and 
confifting of many large buildings, arc near 4000 per¬ 
fons of the other fox, among which are perfons difor- 
dered in their fonfos, ami fuch as are afflidled with thr 
venereal difoafo. To this hofpita] are alfo font child¬ 
ren who ahufe their parents, and lead diifulutc lives. 

The fund for the maintenance of it, and the hofpital 
de la Pitie, where poor children are brought up, to¬ 
gether with the Hotel Dicu, amounts to above two 
millions of livres per annum. 4. The King’s Phyfic 
Garden, in which are an infinite variety of plants and 
trees, a certain fum being allotted by the king for 
keeping the garden in order, and improving it, and 
for IcAures on botany, anatomy, chcmillry, and the 
materia mcdica. A curious collcAiou of natural cii- 
riotlties is kept here. 5. The abbey of St Vidlor, in 
which is a public library, containing fomc very an¬ 
cient and fcarcc books, feveral curious manuferipts, 
and a prodigious collection of maps and coppcrj)latcs. 

6. The College of Phyficiaiis, to which belong live 
profefTors. 7. The Little Chatclet, an old fortrefs, 
now ufod for a prifon, 8. The Rue St Jacques, chief¬ 
ly inhabited by bookfcllers. 9. The Roy^ College, 
and that of Lewis the Great: to the former belong 
twelve profelTors. 10. The Abbey of St Genevierc, 
in which is the maible monument of King Clovis, the 
fliiine of St Genevieve, a large library, with a cabi¬ 
net of antiquities and natural curiofities. ii. The 
Royal Obforvatury, a moft ftately edifice, built on 
the higheft part of tlie city. Several aftronomers are 
maintained here by the king. 12. The Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Surgery, inftituted in 1721. , 13. The Con¬ 
vent of Francifeans, in the quarter of St Andrew, the 
richfft in France. In the fame quarter are fomc re¬ 
mains of the palace of J.ulian the Apoftate, in which 
Childebert, and fomc other kings o£ the Franks, af¬ 
terwards refided. 14. The Playhoufc. 15. The 
Convent of Carthufians, in the quarter of Luxemburgh,, 
containing fine paintings. 16. The palace of X.ux- 
emburgli, or Orleans, a magnificent ftrufture, con¬ 
taining alfo fome fine paintings by Riibcns, and cm- 
bellifhed with a noble garden. In the Hotel des Am- 
biiffadeurs, ambalT.idors extraordinary are entertained 
for three days, and thofe of remote countries all the 
time tliey ftay at Paris. 17. The Abbey of St Ger¬ 
main des Prez, which contains a very valuable libra-- 
ry, the manul'ctipts alone making 8000 volumes; 
here alfo is r cabinet of antiquities. 18. The Hotel 
Royal des Invaude creeled by Louis XIV. in which-. 
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tome and fuperannuated officers and foldicrs are main¬ 
tained. The buildings take up no lefs than 17 acres. 
The number of common foldiers liere amount to about 
3000, and of officers to about 500. Tlie chapel is 
very magnificent. Hard by is a military academy, 
in which 500 young gentlemen are intruded in the 
art of war. 

Our readers from the above account will be able to 
conceive what Paris w-as; what it is we cannot fo ea- 
fily fhow them. Poffelfed by a fet of men who dif- 
gracc human nature, and whofe reign may be as fliort 
as that of a conliderable number of thofe who have 
preceded them, its ftate in every fenfc is fluduating 
and •undetermined ; infomuch that what may be true 
of it to-day, would perhaps be falfe to-morrow. Re- 
fpeding its public buildings, internal police, and other 
circumRances, it is impoffible to fpeak with certainty. 
The Baltile is levelled with the dull j but nnjiift impri- 
fonments have not ceafed ; and other places in that ex- 
tenfive capital overflow with unfortunate perfons who 
deferved a better fate ; whofe only crime is, that they 
are related to the late lamented king ; that they were 
once nobles or allied to nobility; or that tliey are 
churchmen, or vvilh for fomc regular government to 
relieve their diilraded country from the anarchy that 
, has dcftroycd it. The church of Notre Dame one of 
the tincll cathedrals in Europe, is no More a place of 
ChriIlian'worfiiip, but has been folemnly dedicated liy 
the deluded people to rcafon and philofophy. Its arch- 
bilhop has renounced the peaceful religion of Jefiis (a 
tiling almoll unheard of in thehillory ofChrillianity) j 
and has with his own hand knocked down thofe images 
■which ancient fuperllition indeed had erefted, but 
which fliould neverthelefs have been removed with re¬ 
verence and decency. On the whole, fuch llrange and 
unlooked-for revolutions have taken place in this once 
flourifliing city, as renders it impoffible to fay where 
they may end, or what may he their confcquenccs.— 
'I’n give a hilloiy of the events that have occurred here 
within thefc few years, is not our buliuefs in an article 
of this fort. They have been partly, i. t, as far as they 
were then known, mentioned under the article Frakce; 
and for further information, our readers w'cre there re¬ 
ferred to RtvoLVTiON. To this article we again refer 
them, in Iiopes thatforacthing decifive may (by the time 
that We arrive at that period of our woik) have taken 
place witli refpc£t to the kingdom of which Paris is 
the capital. 

Paris, Herb Parti, or True/ove: A genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the octandria clafs of 
plants j and in the natural method ranking under the 
I ilh order, Sarmentacta. The calyx is tetraphyllous; 
there are four petahs, narrow in proportion ; the berry 
quadrilocular. There i- but one fpecies, growing na¬ 
turally' in woods and fliady pkccs both in Scotland and 
England, It bath a Angle naked ftem, greeniffi blof- 
fums, and bluilh black berries.—The leaves and berries 
are faid to partake of the properties of opium; and 
the juice of the berries is ufcful in inflammations of 
the eyes. Linnaius fays, that the root will vomit as 
well as ipecacuanha, but mult be taken in double tlie 
quantity. Goats and Iheep eat the plant; cows, horfes, 
and fwine, refufe it. Though this plant has been 
reckoned of a poifonous nature, being ranked among 
the aconites; yet late authors attribute quite other 
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properties to it, cllcctning it to be a counter poifoo, Paris, 
and good in malignant and peflilential fevers. Pariib, 

Herb Pakis of Canada or of Amerieat Triliiumt in 
botany, a genus of the bexandria trigynia clafs : The 
characters arc, that it has a three-leaved fpreading cm- 
palement, and three oval petals j it has fix awl-fltaped 
ilamina, terminated by oblong fummits, and a roundilh 
germen with three fiender recurved llyles, crowned by 
fingle iligmas; the germen afterwards becomes a round¬ 
ilh berry, with three cells filled with roundifli feeds. 

There are three fpecies, 

Plafler of Paftts. See PusTHit of Partu 
PARIUH, the precinCt of a parochial church, ora 
circuit of ground inhabited by people who belong to 
one church, and are under the particular charge of its 
minillcr. 

The word comes from the Latin parothia, the Greek 
■wa^tiKut habitation ; compounded of w«e{« tuar, and tutti 
Accordingly Du Cange obl’crves, that the name 
was anciently given to the whole territory of 
a bifbop, and derives it from neighbourhood; bccaufe 
the primitive Chrillians, not daring to afiemblc open¬ 
ly in cities, were forced to meet fecretly in neighbour¬ 
ing houfes. 

In the ancient church there was one large edifice in 
each city for the people to meet in ; and this they 
called parochia, “ Parifti.” But the fignification of the 
word was afterwards enlarged, and by a pariih was 
meant a diocefc, or the extent of the jurifdiclion of a 
bifliop, conlifting of feveral churches, unlefs wc will 
fuppofe, as forae do, that thofe hifhops were only paf- 
tors of fingle churches. Du Pm obl'ervcs, that coun¬ 
try pariffics had not their origin before the 4th cen¬ 
tury ; but thofe of cities are more ancient. I'hc city 
of Alexandria is faid to haic been the lirll that was 
divided into parilhes. 

How ancient the divillon of pariflics is, is not indeed 
abfolulely certain; for in the early ages of Cliriftianity 
in this illaml, pariflies were unknown, or at Icail ligniiied 
the fame that a diucefe now does. There was then no 
apjiropriation of ecclefiallical dues to any particular 
churcli; but every man was at liberty to contribute 
his tithes to any pricfl or church he pleafed, but he 
was obliged to do it to fome ; or if he made no fpe* 
cial appropriation thereof, they were paid to the hi- 
Ihop, whole duty it was to diftribute them among the 
clergy, and for other pious purpofes, according to his 
own diferetion. Camden fays England was divided 
into parilhes by Archhilhop Plonorius about the year 
630. Sir Henry Hobart maintains that parilhes were 
fii n. crcdled by the council of Latcran, held A. D. 1179. 

But Mr Sclden proves, that the clergy lived in com¬ 
mon without any divifion of parilhes, long after the 
time mentioned by Camden ; and it appears from the 
Saxon laws, that parilhes were in being lung before 
the council of Latcran in 1179. The diftiudion of 
parilhes occurs in the laws of King Edgar, about the 
year 970. It feeras pretty clear and certain, fays Judge 
BlackRone (Com, Vol. I. p. 112.}, that the bounda¬ 
ries of parilhes were fird afeertained by thofe of a ma¬ 
nor or manors; bccaufe it very feldom happens that a 
manor extends itfelf over more than one pariih, though 
there arc often many manors in one pariih. The lords, 
he adds, as Chiiilianity fpread, began to build church¬ 
es upon their own demefucs or wades, in order to ac¬ 
commodate 
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parifli commodate their tenants in one or two adjoining lord- 
li fliips ; nd that they might have divine fcrvice regu- 

Park. lariy performed therein, obliged all their tenants to ap¬ 
propriate their tithes to the maintenance of the one 
officiating minifter, inflead of leaving them at liberty 
to diftribiite them among the clergy of the diocefe in 
general; and this traft of land, the tithes of which 
were fo appropriated, formed a diftindl pariffi ; and this 
accounts for the frequent intermixture of pariflies one 
with another. For if a lord had a parcel of land de¬ 
tached from the main of his eilate, but not fufficient 
to form a parifli of itfelf, it was natural for him to en¬ 
dow his newly eredled church with the tithes of fuch 
lands. Extra-parochial waftes and marfli lands, when 
improved and drained, arc by 17 Geo. II. cap. 37. to 
be afTefled to all parochial rates in the parifli next ad¬ 
joining. Camden reckons 9284 pariflies in England j 
and Chamberlayne makes 9913. They are now ge¬ 
nerally reckoned about 10,000. 

Parish Clerk. In every parifli the parf<vi, vicar, &',c. 
hath a parifli clerk under him, who is the lowed officer 
of the church. Thefe were formerly clc ks in orders, 
and their bufincfs at firft was to officiate at the altar ; 
for which they had a competent maintenance by offer¬ 
ings ; but they arc now laymen, and have certain fees 
with the parfon on chriilenings, marriages, burials, 
&c. befldes wages for their maintenance. The law 
looks upon them as officers for life ; and they are cho- 
fen by the minifter of the parifli, unlefs there is a cu- 
ftom for the pariftiioncrs or churchwardens to choofe 
them ; in which cafe the canon cannot abrogate fuch 
cuftom ; and when chofen it is to be fignified, and 
they are to be fworn into their office by the archdea¬ 
con, for which the court of king’s bench will grant a 
mandamus. 

PARISH (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Celtica, 
inhabiting the country about the Sequana and Ma- 
trona. Now a great part of the Ifle of France.— 
Paryii (Ptolemy), a people of Britain, having the 
Brigantes to the north and weft, the German fea to 
the call, and the Coritani to the fouth, from whom 
they were feparated by the Humber. Now Holderntjfe^ 
a pcninfula of the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire. 

PARISIORUM civiTAS. See Lutetia. 

PARIUM (anc. geog.), a noble city of Myfia Mi¬ 
nor, with a port on the Propontis; called Adrajlia by 
Homer, according to Pliny ; but Strabo diftinguiftics 
them : according to others, the Paejlos of Homer. 
Parinni, the people (Strabo). The birthplace of Ne- 
optolemus fiirnamed Glojfographus (Strabo). Here 
flood a Cupid equal in exquifite workmanfliip to the 
Cnidian Venus. 

PARK (French parque, i. e. locus tnclufus), is a large 
quantity of ground enclofed and privileged for wild 
beafts of chafe, by the king’s grant or preferiptiun. 
See Chase and Forest. 

Manwood defines a chafe to be “ a privileged place, 
for beafts of venery, and other wild beafts of the fo- 
reft and chafe, tarn fyh'ejres, quant campejlrcs /” and 
diffeis from a chafe or warren, in that it muft be en¬ 
clofed : for if it lies open, it is good caufe of feizure 
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into the king’s hands, as a thing forfeited } as a free Park- 

chafe is, if it be enclofed : befldes, the owner cannot' .. 

have an aAion againft fuch as hunt in his park, if it 
lies open. No man can erefl a park without liceni'e 
under the broad feal; for the common law does not 
encourage matter of plcafure, which brings no profit 
to the commonwealth. But there may be a park iii 
reputation crefled without any lawful warrant ; aiidr 
thc owner may bring his aflioti againft perfons killing 
his deer. 

To a park three things are required, i. A grant 
thereof. 2. Enclofures by pale, wall, or hedge, 

3. Beafts of a park ; fuch as the buck, doe. Sic. And 
where all the deer arc deftroyed, it fliall no more be 
accounted a park ; for a park confifts of vert, venifon, 
and enclufure ; and if it is determined in any of them, 
it is a total difparking. 

Parks as well as chafes hre fubjefl to the common 
law, and are not to be governed by the foreft laws. 

Park, as cunnefted with gardening. Sec Garden¬ 
ing. 

A park and a garden are more nearly allied'than a 
farm and a garden f, and can therefore be accommo-1 Farm' 
dated to each other without any difparagcinent to .ei-and Gar- 
ther. A farm lofes fome of its charadleriftic proper- 
tics by the connexion, and the advantage is on the 
part of the garden : but a park thus bordered retains 
all its own excellencies ; they are only enriched, not 
counterafted, by the intermixture. The moft perfert 
compufition of a place that can be imagined, confifts 
of a garden opening into a park, with a fliort walk, 
through the latter to a farm, and ways along it3glK'’»’s 
to ridings in the country ; but to the farm and the ri¬ 
dings the park is no more than a paffage; and its woods 
and its buildings are but circuraftances in their views; 
its feenes can be communicated only to the garden. 

The affinity of the two fubjeSs i* fo clofc, that it 
would be difficult to draw the cxafl line of feparation 
between them. Gardens have lately encroached very 
much both in extent and in ftyle on the charadttr of a 
park ; but ftill there arc fcciics in the one which arc 
out of the reach of the other. The fmall fequeftrated 
fpots which arc agreeable in a garden would be trivial 
in a park ; and the fpacious lawns which arc among the 
nobleft features of the latter, would in the former fa¬ 
tigue by their want of variety ; even fuch as, being of 
a moderate extent, may be admitted iulo cither, will 
feem bare and naked, if not broken in the one s and 
lofe much of their greatnefs, if broken in the other. 

The proportion of a part to the wliole is a meafure of 
its dimenfions : it often determines the proper fize for 
an objedl, as well as the fpacc fit to be allotted to a 
feene ; and regulates the ftyle which ought to be af- 
figiied to either. 

But whatever diftin£lions the extent may occafion 
between a park and a garden, a ftaie of highly culti¬ 
vated nature is confifteiit with each of their cTiarailcrsfc 
and may in both be of the fame kind, though in dif¬ 
ferent degrees. 

The excellencies both of a park and of a garden arc 
happily blended at Ilagley (a), where the fccticb arc 

equally 


(a) Near Stourbridge, in Worcefterfliire, the feat of Lord Lyttelton. 
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Psirfc. rquk 1 l}r elegant and noble. It is fituated in the inidft 
of a feiiilejt)id 'uvely country, between the Clent and 
tlie W'itciibcrry iiiUs ; neither of which arc within the 
pale, but both belong to the place. Tltc latter rife in 
three beautiful iwella. One of them is covered with 
wood; another is an open flteep walk, with an obelifk 
on the fumniit; uti tiie third, the portico of the temple 
of Thefeus, cxafily on the model of that at Athens, 
and little kfs in the dintenfions, hands boldly out upon 
the brow, hacked by the dark ground of a hr planta¬ 
tion, and has a moll majehic appearance above the 
llceps which fall before and befide it. The houfe is 
feen to the grratcll advantage from ihefe eminences, 
fnd every point of them commands fome beautiful 
profpeA. I’he bufy town of Stourbridge is juft be¬ 
low them } the ruins of Dudley callle life in the off- 
ikip ; the country is full of induftry and inhabitants ; 
and a finnll portion of the moor, where the minerals, 
manufactured in the neighbourhood, are dug, break¬ 
ing in upon the horizon, accounts for the richnefs, 
without derogating fi om the beauty, of the landfcapc. 
I'Voin the Clent hills the views arc ftill greater: they 
extend on one tide to the black mountains in Wales, a 
long ridge which appears, at 6 o miles diftance, in the 
interval between the unwieldy heap of the Malvern hills 
and the folitary peak of the Wrekin, each 30 miles 
©IF, and as many afunder. The fmoke of 'Worceftcr, 
the churches in Birmingham, and the houfes in Stour¬ 
bridge, are diftinflly vilible. The country is a mix¬ 
ture of hill and dale, and ftrongly enclofed ; except in 
one part, where a heath, varied by rifing grounds, 
j:'. CI S of water, and fevcral ubjccls, forms an agreeable 
contrail to the cultivation which furrounds it. From 
the other extremity of the Clent hills, the profpcdl is 
U-fs extenfive ; but the ground is more rude and brok¬ 
en ; it is often overfpread with large and beautiful 
woods ; and the view is dignified with numerous feats. 
The hills all'o being very irregular", large advanced pm- 
ffiontories frequently interrupt the fight, and vary the 
feene : in other parts, deep valleys /helving down to¬ 
wards the country below, exhibit the objetls there in 
difFcrent lights. In one of thefe hollotvs is built a 
neat cottage, under a deep defeent, flieltercd belidcs 
by plantations, and prefenting ideas of retirement in 
the midft of fo much open expofure; from the heights 
above it, is feen all that view which before was com¬ 
manded from the Witchberry bills, but which is feen 
licre over Haglcy park ; a noble Fo.e ground, beautiful 
ill ilfelf, and completing the landfcapc. 

Tire Jioufe, though low in the park, is yet above the 
adjacent country, which it overlooks to a very dlilant 
horizon. It is furroun.'icd by a lawn of fine uneven 
ground,.and diverfified with large clumps, little groups, 
and fingle trees. It is open -n front, but covered on one 
fide by the Witchberry b.ib } on the other fide, and 
behind, by the citiinciiees ir the park, which arc high 
and llecp, and all overfpread with a lofty hanging 
wood. The lawn prtfling to the foot, or creeping up 
the flopes of thefe hills, and fomet.imes winding along 
glades into the depth of the wood, traces a beautiful 
outline to. a fylvan fcetie, already rich to luxuriance ia 
niafiincfs of foliage and ftatclinefs of growth. 

^But though the wood appears to be entire, it in rea¬ 
lity opi-ns ffcqiieqtly into lavvns, which occupv much 
f)F the fpace within it. In tlie number, the variety, 


and the beapty of thefe lawns, in the ihades bf the fe> I^4rk. 
paration between them, in their beauties aUb, and 
their varieties, the glory of Hagky confifts. No two 
of the openings are alike in dimeniions, in fhape, or in 
charafler. One is of no more than five or fix acres ; 
another of not Icfs than fifty ; and others are of all the 
intermediate Ih^b. Some ftretch out into lengthened 
glades ; fome widen every way ; they arc again diilin- 
guifticd by buildings, by profpefls, and onen by the 
ftyle only of the plantations around them. The 
boundary of one is deferibed by a few carelefs lines ; 
that of another is compofed of many parts, very diffe¬ 
rent, and very irregular: and the ground is never fiat t 
but falls fometinies in ileep defeents, fometimes in 
gentle declivities, waves along eafy fwells, or it thrown 
into broken inequalities, with endlefs variety. 

An odlagon feat, facred to the memory of Thomfon, 
and ercdled on his favourite fpot, ftaiids on the brow 
of a fteep ; a mead winds along the valley beneath, till 
it is loft on either hand behind fothe trees. Oppofite to 
the feat, a no;<le wood crowns the top, and feathers 
down to the bottom of a large oval fwclliiig hill. 

As it defeends on one fide, the diftaiit country becomes 
the offskip. Over the fall, on the other fide, the Clent 
hill appears. A du&y antique tower Aands juft below 
them, at the extremity of the w'ood ; and in the midll 
of it is feen a Doric portico, called Pope’s JBuilJ- 
ing, with part of the lawn before it. The fccnc is very 
fimple : the principal features are great; they prevail 
over all the reft, and are intimately conticdlcd with each 
other. 

The next opening is fmall, circling about a rotunda 
on a knoll, to the foot of which the ground rifes every 
way. The trees which furround it are large ; but their 
foliage is not very thick; and their ftems appearing 
beneath, their ramifications between the boughs are, 
in fo confined a fpot, very diftinguilhed and agreeable 
circumftances. It is retired; has no profpe£l; no vifible 
outlet but one, and that is flrort and narrow, to a 
bridge with a portico upon it, which terminates a 
piece of water. 

The grove behind the rotunda feparates this from 
a large, airy, foreft glade, thinly fkirted with wood, 
carelefs of drefs, and much overgrown with fern. The 
wildnefs is an acceptable relief in the midft of fo much 
elegance and improvement as reign in the neighbour¬ 
ing lawns : and the place is in itfelf pleafant; in no 
part confined; and from a Gothic feat at the end is a 
perfpc^live view of that wood and tower which were 
feen before in front, together with the Witchberry 
hills, and a wide range of country. 

The tower, which in profpe£l is always conne^ed 
with wood, ftands however, on a piece of down, which 
(Irctehes along the broad ridge of a hill, and fpreads 
on each hand for fome way down the fides. Thick 
groves catch the falls. The defuent on the right is foon 
loft under tlie trres ; but that on the left being fteeper 
and fhorter, it may be fuUowed to the bottom. A wood 
hangs on the declivity, which is continued in the val¬ 
ley beneath. The tower overlooks the whole: it feems 
and remains of a caftle, partly entire, partly in*ruin8, 
the partly ovcigrown with buihes. A finer fituation 
cannot be imagined: It is placed in an expofed unfre¬ 
quented fpot; commands an exteufive prupedi; and 
is everywhere an intcrefting objeS. 


At 
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Part At ttie end of the valley below it in an obfeure cor- 
' ner, and fluit out from all view, is a hermitage, com- 
pofed of roots and of mofs : high banks, and a thick 
covert darkened with horfe chefniits, confine the fe- 
qiiefiered fpot: a little rill trickles through it, and 
two fmall pieces of water occupy the bottom. They 
are feeii on one fide throtigh groups of trees ; the other 
is open, but covered with fern. 'I'his valley is the ex¬ 
tremity of the park; and the Clent hills rife in all their 
irregularity immediately above it. 

The other defeent from the caftle is a long declivi¬ 
ty, covered like the reft with noble woods, in which 
fine lawns are again embofomed, differing ftill from 
the former, and from each other. In one, the ground 
is vciy rough, the boundary is much broken, and 
marked only by the trunks of the trees which Ihoot up 
high before the branches begin. The next is more 
fimplc : and the ground falls from an even brow into 
one large hollow, which ftops towards the glen, where 
it finks into the covert. This has a communication 
through a Ihort glade, and between two groves, with 
another called the Tinian /awn, from the refemblance 
which it is faid to bear to ihofe of that celebrated 
illand : it is cncoinpaffed with the ftatclieft trees, all 
freflt and vigorous, and lb full of leaf, that not a Item, 
not a branch, appears, but large maffes of foliage only 
defcribe an undulating oulinc ; the cffe£l, however, 
is not produced by the boughs feathering down to the 
bottom ; they in appearance (hoot out horizontally, a 
few feet above the ground, to a furprifing diftance, and 
from underneath an edging of Ihade, into which the 
retreat is immediate at every hour of the day. The 
verdure of the turf is as luxuriant there as in the open 
fpace: the ground gently waves in both over eafy 
fwells and little dips, juft varying, not breaking, the fur- 
facc. No ftrong lines are drawn ; no ftriking objedls 
are admitted ; but all is of an even temper, all mild, 
placid, and ferenc ; in the gayeft feafon of the day not 
more than cheerful, in the ftillcft watch of night not 
gloomy. The fccne is indeed peculiarly adapted to 
the tranquillity of the latter, when the moon feems to 
repofe her light on the thick foliage of the grove, and 
fteadily marks the ftiadc of every bough. It is delight¬ 
ful then to faunter here, and fee the grafs, and the gof- 
famer which entwines it, gliftening with dew ; to liften 
and hear nothing ftir, except perhaps a withered leaf 
dropping gently through a tree ; and, (heltered from 
the chill, to catch the freftmefs of the evening air: a 
folitary urn, chofen by Mr Pope for the fpot, and now 
inferibed to his memory, when fliown by a gleam of 
moonlight through the trees, fixes that thoughtfulnefs 
and eompofure to which the mind is infcnlibly led by 
the reft of this elegant fccne. 

The Doric portico, which alfo bears his name, 
though not within fight, is near ; it is placed on the 
declivity of a hill; and I’liomfon’s feat, with its groves 
and appendages, arc agreeable circumftanccs in the 
profpeft before it. In the valley beneath is fixed a 
bench, which commands a variety of lliort views ; one 
is up the afeent to the portico, and other through 
openings in the veood to the bridge and the rotunda. 

The next lawn is large: the ground is fteep and ir¬ 
regular, but inclines to one dire^ion, and falls from 
every fide into the general declivity : the outline is di- 
verfified by many groups of trees on the Hopes t and 
VoL. XIII. Part 11. 


frequent glimpfes of the country are feen in pcrfpec- 
tive through openings between them. Ift the brow is' 
a feat, in the proudeft (ituatioii of all Haglcy; it com¬ 
mands a view down the bold fwetp of the lawn, a. d 
over a valley filled with the noblell trees, up to the 
heights beyond. One of tliofe heights is covered with 
a hanging wood ; which opens only to Ihow Thom- 
fon’s feat, and the groves and the fteepa about it ; the 
others arc the Witchberry hills, which feem to prefs 
forwaid into the landfcapc j and the maffy heads of 
the tiees in the vale, uniting into a continued furf.ice, 
form a brcxid bafe to the temple of Thefeus, hide the 
fwcll on which it is built, and crowd tip to the very 
foundation. Farther back ftaiids the obeliik ; before it 
is the (beep walk ; behind it the Witchberry wood. 
The temple is backed by the firs ; and both thtfe plan¬ 
tations are conneiftcd with that vaft fylvaii fcenc which 
overfpreads the other hill and all the intermediate 
valley. Such extent of wood ; fuch variety in the dif- 
pofition of it; objefts fo illuftrious in thenifelves, and 
ennobled by their fituations, each contrailed to each, 
every one diftinft, and all happily united : the parts 
fo beautiful of a whole fo great, feen from a charm¬ 
ing lawn, and fiirrounded by a delightful country, 
compofe all together a fccne of real magnificence and 
grandeur. 

The fevcral lawns are feparated by the finett trees; 
which fometimes grow in airy groves, chequered with 
gleams of light, and open to every broe/.e ; but more 
frequently, whofc great branches meeting or cioiling 
each other, call a deep impenetrable fiiadc. Large 
boughs feathering down often intercept the fight ; or 
a vacant fpace is filled with coppice wood, nut, haw¬ 
thorn, and hornbeam, whofe tufted heads mixing wiih 
the foliage, and whofe little ftem^cluftcring about the 
trunks of the trees, thicken and darken the planta¬ 
tion. Here and there the divifion is of Inch coppice 
wood only, which then being Icfs conttraiued and op- 
preffed, fprings up ftronger, fpreads further, and joins 
in a low vaulted covering : in other places the (hade is 
high, overarched by the talleft alli, or fpreads under 
the branches of the moll venerable oaks. They rife in 
every Ihapc, they arc difpofed in every form in which 
trees can grow. The grovnid beneath them is fome¬ 
times almoll level; fometimes a gentle fwcll } but ge¬ 
nerally very irregular and broken. In feveral places, 
large hollows wind down the fidcs pf the hills, worn 
in the ftortny months by water cotirfes but v, om 
many ages ago. Very old oaks in the midll of the 
channels prove their antiquity ; feme of them are per- 
feflly dry moft part of the year ; and fome are water¬ 
ed by little rills all the fuminer; they are deep .uni 
broad: the fidcs are commonly fteep; often abrupt 
and hollow ; and the trees on the bank fometimes ex¬ 
tend their roots, all covered with inofs, over the chan¬ 
nels of the water. I.ow down in one of thefe glens, 
under a thick fliadc of horfe chefiiuls, is a plain bench, 
ill the midft of feveral little ciinents and water f’ils, 
running among large loofe ftoncs, and the ftumps of 
dead trees, with which the ground is broken. On the 
brink of another glen, which is diftlngudhed by a 
numerous rookery, is a feat in a ftill wilder fituation, 
near a deeper hollow, and in a darker gloomthe falls 
arc neaily perpendicular; the roots of Come of the 
trees are almpft bare, from the earth having crumbled 
S C away ) 
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•'■“■ki av.-ay ; large bough* of others, (inking with their own 
Vutktr. x,.,;ight, feem ready to break from the trunks they bc- 
long to; and the lined alh, ftill growing, lie all ailant 
tlie water courfe below, which, though the dream runs 
in winter only, yet conilantly retains the black tinge 
of damp, and cads a chill all around. 

Gravel walks are conduced acrofs the glens, through 
the woods, the groves, or the thickets, and along the 
ftdes of the lawns, concealed generally from the fight, 
but always ready for the communication, and leading 
to the principal I'ccncs. The frequency of thefe walks, 
the number and the ilyle of the buildings, and the high 
prefervation in which all the place is kept, give to the 
whole park the air of a garden. There is, however, 
one fpot more peculiarly adapted to that purpofe, and 
more artificially difpofed than the red; it is a narrow 
vale, divided into three parts : one of them is qtiite 
filled with water, which leaves no room for a path, 
but thick trees on either fide come down quite to the 
brink ; and between them the fight is conduffed to 
tlie bridge with a portico upon it, which clofes the 
view : another part of this vale is a deep gloom, over¬ 
hung with large afh and oaks, and darkened below 
by a number of yews: thefe are feattcred over very 
uneven ground, and open underneath; but they are 
cncuinpafTed by a thick covert, under which a dream 
falls, from a ilony channel,, down a rock ; other rills 
drop into the current, which afterwards pours over a 
fecund cafeade into the third divifton of the vale, 
■where it forms a piece of water, and is lod under the 
bridge. The view from this bridge is a perfeeb opera 
fLCiie, through all the divifiuns of the vale up to the 
rotunda. Both thefe buildings, and the other decora¬ 
tions of the fpot, are of the fpccics generally condiied 
to a garden- The hermitage alfo, which has been de> 
feribed, and its appendages, are in a dyle which dors 
not belong to a park ; but through all the red of the 
place, the two charafters are intimately blended. The 
whole is one fubjed ; and it was a bold idea to con¬ 
ceive that one to be capable of fo much variety ; it re¬ 
quired the mod vigorous efforts of a fertile fancy to 
carry that idea into execution. See Gakoening. 
Park »f j4rtillery. See Abtillery. 

Park of Prov'fiont, in military affairs, the place 
where the futlers pitch their tents in the rear, and fell 
their provifions to the foldicrs. Likewife that place 
where the bread waggons are drawn up, and where 
rite troops receive their ammunition bread, being the 
dore of tlteartny. 

PARKER (Matthew),the fecund Proteftant arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, was born at Norwich in the 
year 1504, the 19th of Henry VII. His father, who 
was a man in trade, died when our author was about 
12 years old ; but his mother took fpeciai care of his 
education, and at the age of 17 fent him to Corpus 


Chridi college in Cambridge, where, in 1513, he took Parker, 
his bachelor's degree. In 1527 he was ordained, crea-' 
ted mailer of arts, and chofeii fellow of the college. 

Having obtained a licenfe to preach, he frequently 
held forth at St Paul’s crofs in London, and in other 
parts of the kingdom. Li 1533 or 1534 he was made 
chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn, w'ho obtained for 
him the deanery of Stoke Clare in Suffolk, where he 
founded a grammar fchool. After the death of the 
queen. King Henry made him his own chaplain, and 
in 1541 prebendary of Ely. In 1544, he was, br 
the king s command, eledlcd mailer of Corpus ChrifU 
college, and the following year vice chancellor of the 
iiniverfity. In 1547 he lod the deanery of Stoke, by 
the difiblution of that ccdlege. In the fame year he 
married the daughter of Robert Harlefloiie, a Norfolk 
gentleman. 

In the year 1552 he was nominated, by Edward VI. 
to the deanery of Lincoln, which, with his other pre¬ 
ferments, enabled him 4 o live in great affluence ; but 
the papid Mary was hardly feated on the throne be¬ 
fore he was deprived of cveiy thing he held in the 
church, and obliged to live in obfeurity, frequently 
changing his place of abode to avoid the fate of the 
other reformers. 

Queen Eliaabetli afeended the throne in 1558; and 
in the following year Dr Parker, from indigence and 
obfeurity, was at once raifed to the fee of Canter¬ 
bury (a) ; ail honour which he neither folicited nor 
deilred. In this high dation he a£led with fpirit and 
propriety. He vifited his cathedral and diocefe in 
1560, 1565, 1570, and 1573. He repaired and 
beautified his palace at Lambeth at a vail expence. 

The fum which the repairs of the palace and great 
hall at Canterbury cod him was upwards of 1400I. 
derling, which is at lead equal to ten times the fum 
now-a-days. Both the palace and great hall were 
in decay, partly through the injuries of time, and 
partly through that of fire. The hall, built by Arch-- 
bifhop Huber in the izth century, was famous in hi- 
dory for the great feads that had been made there by 
archbifliops and abbots in farmer times ; in particular,. 
at the nuptial feads of King Edward 1 . in 1290 ; at 
the indallation of the abbot of St. Audin’s in 1309 ; 
at the enthrouization of George Nevill archbifhop of 
York in 1464; and of Archbifhop Warham in 1504, 
when Edward duke of Buckingham a£lcd as lord high 
deward of his houfehold ; and ladly, for the entertain¬ 
ment given by that archbifhop in 1519 to tlie emperor 
Charles V. Henry VIH. Queen cSitherine, Sic. In 
1565 Archbifhop Parker gave three entertainments in 
this hall at Whitfuntide (which laded three days), on 
Trinity Sunday, and in alli/.e time. At the two firft 
of thefe the archbifhop himfclf fat in the midd of the 
uppermod table ; on his left band the mayor, &c. and 


(a) He was eonfecrated December 17. 1559, in Lambeth Chapel, by Barlow bifhop ofChicheder, Scory 
bifhop of Hereford, Coverdalc bifliop of Exeter, and Hodgkin fuffragan bifhop of Bedford. This deferves 
to be particularly mentioned, becaufe the Romanids aflerted afterwards that he had been eonfecrated at the. 
Nag’s head inu or tavern in Cheapiide. But this notorious and improbable falfehood hath been fully confuted ■ 
by Mafoii, in his Vindication of the Church of England concerning the Confccration and Ordination of Bifhops, 
1623, folio; by Bramhall, in his Confecration of Protedant Bifhops vindicated; and by. Courajery in bis Defence- 
cf the Validity ofEnglilh Oi;diaationa, 1728, 3 vols. 8vo; and even by many Catholics- 
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IPtfkrr. fo on one fide of the hall a continued row of men ac- 
’ cording to their rank filled the other tables; and on 
his right hand fat only fome noble women and ladies 
of quality, the whole length of the hall, correfponding 
to the row of men on the other fide : which order of 
placing the women was obferved in honour of the 
queen. The firft rank of guefts being rifen, and the 
tables cleared, they were furnifiied again, and filled the 
fecond time. At the laft feall, which was grander 
than all the reft, the archbifhop entertained the two 
judges who^went that circuit (a), the attorney-general, 
the high-fheriff, with all who met at thefe affizes, as 
juftices of the peace, advocates, and common lawyers, 
and all the reft of pro£lora and attorneys ; who all 
^ith a promifeuous company) in troops came in. 
The hall was fet forth with much plate of filver and 
gold, adorned with much tapeftry of Flanders ; and 
dainties of all forts were ferved in excellent order by 
none but the archbilhop’s fervants, the table being 
often the fame day furnifhed afrefti with new guefts t 
while the ladies were nobly entertained in inner par¬ 
lours by Mrs Parker, the hall being now filled only 
with gentlemen. Otherwife, at thefe feafts, it was 
the archbilhop's cuftom, in honour of matrimony, to 
entertain both men and their wives. Of this noble 
hall and palace, noW within zoo years, there is little 
or nothing left except a few ruins. On VVhitfunday 
tyyo, and the two following days, this archbifliop 
feafted the citizens of Canterbury and their wives 
in the fame manner as he had dune before : and on 
Trinity Sunday (after confccrating Bifhop Curteis of 
Chichefter) he made another mod arciiiepifcopal fcaft, 
inviting another archbiihep (viz. Grindal of York, 
who came thither for confirmation) to be his gueft; 
bcfidcs whom were prefent Horn biftiop of Winchrfter, 
and Curteis aforefaid of Chichefter. At the lower 
tables fat all the minifters and fervants whatfoever, 
even the children, who belonged to that church ; and 
at the remoteft tables, but in the fame hall, in fight, 
fat the poor of both fexes of the hofpitals of St John’s 
and Harbledown. On July iith, being ailizes time, 
the judges, high-ftieriff, gentle men, and the common 
fort, were all feafted by the archbifhop in a fplendid 
manner as before. Soon after Hifhop Sandys of Wor- 
cefter, eledl of London, came to Canterbury to be 
ronfirmeil. The archbifliop, on his return, lodged the 
firft night at Siitingbourn, and the next niglit (after 
dining at Gravefeiid) came to Lambeth in barges by 
Thames, with all his family. Sept. 7. 1573, being 
Q. Elizabeth's birth-day, Archbiftiop Parker enter- 
' taine'd her Miajefty, and as many noblemen, &e. as were 
prefent at Archbifhop Warham’s entertainment in the 
fame hall 54 years before. The archbifliop (to ufc his 
own words, in a letter to Archbifhop Grindal of Yoik) 
“ met her highnefs, as flic w'as coming to Dover, 
upon Folkftoiie Down. 1 left her at Dover, and came 
home to Bekefhoni that night ; and after that went 
to Canterbury to receive her majcfly there. Which 1 
did, with the biftiops of l.incoln and Rochefter, and 
my fulFragaii [of DoverJ, at the weft door; where. 


after the grammarian had made his oratia.i to her upon 
her horfe-back, fhe alighted. We then kneeled down, '■ 
and faid the pfalm Denr fni/rreu/ur, in Engliflt, ■witli 
ceitain other cullcfta briefly; and that in our cliimcis 
and rochets. The quire, with the dean and preben¬ 
daries, flood on either fide of the church, and brought 
her majefty up with a fong; fhe going under a rquare 
canopy, borne by four of her temporal knights, to her 
traverfe, placed by the communion board, whcie fhe 
heard evening fong ; and after departed to her lodging 
at St Auftin'e, whither I waited upon her. From thence 
I brought certain of the council, and divers of the 
court, to my houfe to fupper, and gave them 14 or 1 j; 
difhes, furnifiied with two mefs, at my long table, 
whereat fat about 20 ; and in the fame chamber a 
third mefs, at a fquare table, whereat fat 10 or >? ; 
my lefs hall having three long tables furnifhed with my 
officers, and with the guard, and others of the courts 
and fo lier majefty came every Sunday to church to 
hear the ferraon. And upon one Monday it pleafrd 
her highnefs to dine in my great hall, thoroughly fur¬ 
nifhed with the council, Frenchmen, ladies, gentlemen, 
and the mayor of the town, witlj his brethren, &c. { 
her highnefs fitting in the midft, having two French 
ambafladurs [GondiUs and Mothe-Fcneloii] at the end 
of the table, and four ladies of honour at the otlier 
end. And fo three mefs were ferved by her nobility 
at wafliing, her gentlemen and guard bringing her 
diflies, &c.” On which the archbifliop of York, in 
his anfwer, made this vefleftion ; “ Y^our grace’s large 
defeription of the entertainment at Canterbury did fo 
lively fet forth the matter, that in reading thereof I 
almoft thought myfcif to be one of your guefts there, 
and as it were heholdijig the whole order of all things 
done there. Sir, I tliiiik it fhall be hard for any of 
oUr coat to do the like for one hundred years, and how 
long after God knowctli.” In this progrefs Lord 
Treafurcr Burleigh was lodged with Mr Pearfou, the 
eleventh prtheiidaty, who, the archbifhop fays, “ had 
a fine houfe.” 

He founded feveral feholarfliips in Bcnnet or Corpus. 
Clirilli college in Cambridge, and gave large prefents 
of plate ta that and to other colleges in this uriiverfity. 
He gave 100 voliirnch to ilie public library. He like- 
wife founded a fice fehool at Rochdale in I.ancafhire. 
He too care to have the fees filled with pious and 
learned men ; and, conikleting the great want of Bibles 
in many places, he, with the affiftance of other learned 
men, improved the Englifh tranflation, had it printed 
on a large pajier, and difperfed through the kingdom. 
This worthy prelate died in the year 1575, aged 72, 
and was buried in his own chapel at Lambeth. He 
was pious without affeftation or auflerity, cheerful and 
contented in the midft of adverfity, moderate in the 
height of power, and beneficent beyond example. He 
wrote feverai books; and alfo publillicd four of our 
bcfl hiftoriaiis; Matthew of Wejlminfler, Matthew Paris, 
AJer’s Life of Kins AifreA, and rha. Walftngham. The 
learned archbifliop «Ifo tranflated the ITalter. This 
vcifion was printed, but without a name; and has been 
J C z attributed 


(s) This proves that the judges of aifize then came to Canterbury, 
being fo made in 14&1. ' ' . 


though it was then a county in itfclf, 


Parker. 
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T..rkfr, aitributcil to kn obfcure poet of the name of Keeper. 

' This was Wood’s opinion ; but it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the learned author of the Athene Oxon. was 
wrong. Sec Gentleman’s Magazine for 1781, p. 566. 
w'here Parker is proved to be the author of a verfion 
of the Pfalms. 

Parker (Samuel), an Englifli clergyman, who, by 
a temporizing fpirit, aided by excellent parts and con- 
hdcrable learning, raifed himlelf to the bilhopric of Ox¬ 
ford. He was born September 1640, at Nortliampton, 
where his father John then pradtifed the law. John 
had been bred to that profeihoti, in one of the temples 
at London ; and, being afterwards againft the king, 
was made a member of the high court of jullice in 
1649, where he gave fentenre againfl the three lords, 
Capel, Holland, and Hamilton, who were beheaded. 
During Cromwell’s iifurpation, he was made an aiTUl- 
■nt committee man for his county. In 1650 he pub- 
lilhed a book in defence of the new government, as a 
commonwealth, without a king or houfe of lords. 
June 1655, when Cromwell was declared protestor, 
he was appointed a commiffioner for removing obftruc- 
tions at Worceller houfe in the Strand, near London, 
and was fworn ferjeant at law next day. January 
1659, he was appointed one of the barons of the ex¬ 
chequer by the Rump parliament; but, upon a com¬ 
plaint againit him, was quickly difplaccd. However, 
he was again regularly made ferjeant at law, on the 
recommendation of Chancellor Hyde, at the firll call 
after the Redoratiun. In the mean time, he carefully 
educated his fon Samuel among the Puritans in North¬ 
ampton ; whence, being lit for the uinverfity, he was 
fent to Wadham college in Oxford, and admitted, in 
1659, under a Prefljyteriaii tutor. Here he led a 
Ilritt and religious life, entered into a weekly fociety, 
then culled the Grutllers, becaufe (as Wood obferves) 
their chief diet was watergruel; and it was obferved 
that he put more graves in his porridge than all the 
reft. They faded and prayed, and met at a houfe at 
Halywell, where he was fo zealous and cuuftant at 
prayers, fermons, and facraments, that he was efteemed 
one of the mod precious young men in the uiiiverdty. 
He toolrthe degree of A. B. February 28. 1659-60. 
Upon the Redoration, be helitatcd v\hat lide to take ; 
but continuhig publicly to fpreak againft Epifcopacy, he 
wasinuch dircoiintcnanced by the new warden DrBland- 
lord, wlio had been appointed to that office upon the 
dawn of the Redoration in 1659. Upon this he removed 
to Trinity college, where, by the advice of Dr Ralph 
Ruthwell, then a fenior fellow of that fociety, be W'as 
refeued from the prejudices of an unhappy education, 
which in fact he publicly avowed in print. He then 
Iji.-caiiic a zealous Anti-pnritan, and for many years 
arAed the part of what was then called a true foil of 
tlie church. In this temper, having taken the degree 
of Id. A. in 1663, he entered into holy orders, reforted 
frequently to I^ondon, and became chaplain to a noble¬ 
man ; conti’iniing to difplay his wit upon his old friends 
the Prelbytcrians, Independents, &c. 

In i66y, he pubhfhed fume Philofophical Effays, 
and wi s I’leWed a member of the Royal Society ; 
iLcfc Effays, 1 e dedicated to Sheldon archbifhop of 
Caiilcrbury, w'ho became his patron ; and in 1667 
made liirn his chaplain. Being thus in the fund to 
j re ferment, he left Oxford, and rcfided at Lambeth, 


under the eye of his patron ; who, in 1670, made him 
archdeacon of Canterbury, in the room of Dr San- '■ 
croft, afterwards archbidtop. November the fame 
year, he put himfelf in the train of William prince of 
Orange, who vifited Cambridge, and had the degree 
of D. D. conferred upon him there. November 1672, 
he was inftalled a prebendary of Canterbury ; and was 
made redtor of Ickham and Chatham in Kent by the 
archbilliop much about the fame time. He was very 
obfequious to the court during the reign of Charles II.' 
and upon the acceflion of his brother to the throne, 
he continued the fame fervile coinplaifance; and he 
foon reaped the fruits of it in the bifliopric of Oxford, 
to which he was appointed by James II. on the death, 
of Dr I’cll in 1686, being allowed to hold the arch¬ 
deaconry of Canterbury in commendam. He was 
likewife made a privy counfcllor, and conftituted by a 
royal mandamus prefident of Magdalen college in Ox¬ 
ford. Thefe favours, however, were the price of bia 
religion, which he fcrupled not to offer up a facvifice 
to his ambition. In this new change he became one 
of the Romifh mercenaries, pruftitutiag his pen in de¬ 
fending tranfubdantiation, and the worftiip of fainta 
and images. The Papids made fure of him as a pro- 
fclytc; one of whom fays that he even propofed ia 
council, whether it was not expedient, that at leaft 
one college in Oxford Ihould be allowed Catholics, 
that they might not be forced to be at fuch charges, 
by going abroad to ftudy. In the fame way, having 
invited two Popidi noblemen, and one of the church 
of England, to an entertainment, he drank the king's 
health, wilhing a happy fuccefs to all his affairs j 
adding, tiiat the Proteftant religion in England feem- 
cd to liim to be in no better a condition than that 
of Buda was before it was taken, and that they were 
next to Atheids who dared to defend that faith.. 
Nay, fo fliameful was his conduft, that the cooler 
among the Romanids condemned it as too liot and pre¬ 
cipitate. For example. Father Peter, a Jefuit, and 
privy counCellor to King James, in a letter to Father 
la Chaife, cunfeffor to Louis XIV. writes thus ; “ The 
bidiop of Oxford has not yet declared himfelf openly; 
the great obftacle is his wife,, whom he cannot rid him- 
felf of; his defign being to continue a bidiop, and 
only change communion, as it is not doubted but the 
king will permit, and our holy father confirm ; though 
I don’t fee how he can be farther ufcful to us in the 
religion he is in ; becaufe he is fufpcAed, and of no 
eftcem among the heretics of the Eiiglifh church : nor 
do 1 fee that the example of his converfion is like to . 
draw many others after him, becaufe he declared 
himfelf fo fuddenly. If he had believed my counfd, 
which was to temporize for fomc longer time, he 
would have done better ; but it is his temper, or ra-, 
ther zeal, that hurried him on to it.” Accordingly 
his authority in his diocefe was fo very infignificant, 
that when he affeinbled his clergy, and delired them 
to fubferibe an “ Addrefs of Tiianks to the King 
for his Declaration of Liberty of Confcience,” they 
rejedted k fo unanimoudy, that he got but one clergy-, 
man to concur with him in it. Biihop Burnet repre- 
fents him to be a man of no'judgment, and of as little 
virtue ; and as to’ religion rather impious : that he 
was covetous and ambitious, and feemed to have no 
other fenfe of religion but as a political intered, and 
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Sarker a fubjcA of party and fa£iion. He feldom came to 
I) prayers, or to any exercifes of devotion ; and was fo 
Parliament proud, that he grew infuiferablc to all that came near 
him. (But this mull beVead with caution.) No 
doubt but the ill fuccefs he met with, in pufhing on 
the defign to introduce Popery, ruined him, as well 
as his royal mailer: the latter loil his crown by it, 
and the biihop his life; for, falling into contempt 
with all good men, trouble of mind threw him into a 
diilemper, of which he died unlamented at Magdalen 
college, March 20. 1687. He fent, however, a 
Difeourfe to James, perfuading him to embrace the 
Protellant religion, with a Letter to the fame pur- 
pofe, which was printed at London in 1690, 410. 
He wrote fevcral pieces, in all which Burnet allows 
that there was an entertaining livelinefs; though at 
the fame time he accompanies that favourable cenfurc, 
as his manner is, with a “ But it was neither grave 
nor corredl.” Yet Dr Nichols’s remark cannot be dif- 
puted, and may be extended to the prefent time, 
** that he has but few readers at this day.” And Swift 
obferves, that Marvell's remarks on Parker continued 
to be read, when the book which occafioncd them was 
long ago funk. He left a fon, Samuel, an excellcut 
fcholar, and of fingular modelly ; who married a book* 
feller’s daughter at Oxford, where he refided with a 
numerous family of children ; to fupport which, he 
publifhed fome books, with a modcll Vindication of 
his father. One of his fons is now, or was lately, a 
bookfeller at Oxford. 

PARKINSONIA, fo called in honour of the 
Englilh botaiiid Parklufon: A genus of the raonogy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural method it ranks under the 33d' 
order, Lomentacex. The calyx is quinquefidj there are 
five petals, all of them oval except the lowed, which 
is reniform; there is no dylc; the legumen monilifi)rm, 
or like drung beads. We know but one fpecies of 
this plant, which is very common in the Spanidi Wed 
Indies, but has of late years been introduced into the 
Englilh fettlements, for the beauty and fwcetnefs of 
its Sowers. In the countries where it grows naturally, 
it rifes to be a tree of 20 or more feet high, and bears 
long flender bunches of yellow flowers; which have a 
mod agreeable fweet feent.. 

PARLEY, a conference with an enemy. Hence, 
to beat or found a parley, is to give a fignal for hold¬ 
ing fiich a conference by beat of drum, or found of 
trumpet. 

Befuiition. PARLIAMENT, the grand alTembly of the three 
dates of this kingdom, fummoned together by the. 
king’s authority, to confider of matters relating to 
the public welfare, and particularly to cuafl and repeal 
laws. 

Origin not The original or firft ioditution of parliament is one 
certainly of thofe matters which lie fo far hidden in the dark 
jpgj yf antiquity, that the tracing of it out is a tiling 
equally diiCtuU and uncertain. The word p^r/Mmen/. 
itfclf (or colloquium, as fome of our hiilorians tranflate 
it) is, comparatively, of modern date; derived from tha 
French, and figiiifying “ the place where they met and 
conferred together,” It was firll applied to general 
afltmblies of the dates under Lewis VII. in France, 
about tlic middle of the isUi ccutury. But it {£ ecr- 
. 4 
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tain, that long before the introdadlion of the Norman Pirlisment, 
language into England, all matters of importance were 
delmted and fettled in the great councils of the realm. 

A praftice which feems to have been univerfal among 
the northern nations, particularly the Germans; and 
carried by them into all the countries of Europe, 
which they overran at the diflblulion of the Roman 
empire. Relicka of which cunditution, under various 
roodifieations and changes, are dill to be met with in the 
diets of Poland, Germany, and Sweden, and lately in 
the aifcmbly of the edates in France: for what is thci,,e 
now called the parliament, is only the fupreme court of 
judice, confiding of the peers, certain dignified ecclc- 
fiadics, and judges ; which neither is in pra£lice, uur 
is fuppofed to be in theory, a general council of tlie 
realm. 

In England, however, this general council hath been A”*'*]''"v 
held immemorially, under the fevcral names of 
fynoth, or “ great council mkheUgemote or “ great 
meetingand more frcquently w/«e«a-j<OTo/i', or “ the 
meeting of wife men.” It was alfo dyled in Latin, 
commune concilium regai, magnum concilium regie, curia 
magna, eonventut magnatum vel procerum affifa.generalis, 
and fometiines eommunitas regni AngliiS. We have in- 
ftances of its meeting to order the affairs of the king¬ 
dom, to make new laws, ami to amend the old, or, us 
Fleta exprelfes it, novk Injarlis emerfts nova conflituers 
remedia, fo early as the reign of Ina king of the Will 
Saxons, Offa king of the Mercians, and Etlielbert 
king of Kent, in the fevcral realms of the heptarchy. 

And after their union, the Mirrour informs us, tluit 
King Alfred ordained fur a perpetual ufuge, that thclc 
councils (hould meet twice in the year, or ofteuer, if 
need be, to treat of the government of God’s people ; 
how they fliould keep themfelves from fin, fliould live 
in quiet, and fhould receive right. Our fuccccding 
Saxon and Danidi monarclis held frequent councils of 
this fort, as appears from their refpeilive codes of laws; 
the titles whereof ufually fpeak them to be cnucled, 
eitlier by the king with the advice of his ■aiiltena-gi- 
mote, or wife men, as, Iltc funt injluuia, qua Edgarus 
rex conftlk fapientium fuorum injlituk } or to be enacted 
by thofe fages with the. advice of the .king ; as, Jiatr 
Junt judkta, qua fapientet conjiiio regie Ethe^ani injlitue- 
runt } or, lafliy. To be enabled by them both together, 
as Hee funt injlitutionee, quae rex Edmundue et epifeupi fui 
cum fapkntibue fuis kijlituerunt. 

There is alfo no doubt but thele great councils were 
occafionaliy held under the firft princes of the Norman 
line. Glanvil, vaho wrote in the reign of Henry IL 
fpcaking of the particular amount of an amercement 
in the flierifPs court, fays, it had never yet been af- 
certained by the general aflize or aflemblyi but was 
left to the cuflom of particular counties. Here the 
general aflize is fpoken of as metting well known, 
and its flatutes or decifions are put in a manifcfl cun- 
tradiftinflion to cuflom, or the common law. And in 
Edward II I.’s time, an aA of parliament, made in tlie 
reign of William the Conqueror, was pleaded iii the 
cafe of the abbey of St Edmund’s Bury, and judiciaily 
allowed by the court. 

Hence it indifputably appears, that parliaments, or. 
general councils, are coeval with the kingdom itfelf. 

Hpw thofe.parliaments were eonflitutcd and compof- 

ed, , 
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J railument. cA, is anolKer qucAion,- which lias been matter of return } the lords by their own authority, and the com* Partiartiwt, 
great difpute among our learned antiquarians ; and mons in purfuance of writs iffiied in the name of the ‘‘ 

^ particularly, whether the commons were fummoned at keepers of the liberty of England by authority of psf- , ^ 

of thefe"” all; or, if fummoned, at what period they began to liament} and that the faid parliament fat till the 

early jur* form a dillinft aflembly. But without entering into of December, full feven months after the Reftoration j 

liam'ciVs controverfies of this fort, it may be fnlHcicnt to ob- and enaded many laws, feveral of which are ftill in no juft cx. 

Hot eafily ferve, that it is generally agreed, that in the main the force. But this was for the iiecefllty of the thing,ception to 

known. conftitution of parliament, as it now Hands, was mark* which fuperfedes all law ; for if they had not fo met,‘his j 

ed out fu long ago as the 17th year of King John, it was morally impoifible that the kingdom fliould have 
A. D. 1215, in the great charter granted by that been fettled in peace. And the firft thing done after 
prince ; wherein he promifes to fummoii all arch* the king’s return was, to pafs an ad declaring this to 
liiftiops, bilhops, abbots, carls, and greater barons, be a good parliament, notwithilanding the defed of 
]iei-fonally ; and all other tenants in chief under the the king’s writ. So that as the royal prerogative was 
crown, by the ftterilT and bailiffs; to meet .tt a certain chiefly wounded by their fo meeting, and as the king 
place, with 40 days notice, to affefs aids and feutages himfclf, who alone had a right to objed, confeuted to 
when neceflary. And this conflitution has fubnited wave the objedion, this cannot be drawn into an ex* 
in fad at lead from the year 1 z66, 49 Henry III. ample in prejudice of the rights of the crown. Be- 

thcre being (till extant writs of that date, to fummon Tides, we fliould alfo remember, that it was at that time 

knights, citizens, and burgeffes, to parliament. We a great doubt among the lawyers, whether even this 

proceed therefore to inquire wherein conilffs this con- healing ad made it a good parliament, and held by 
ilitution of parliament, as it now (lands, and has flood, vei-y many in the negative; though it feems to have 
for the fpace of at lead 500 years. And in the pro- been too nice a fcrupic. And yet, out of abundant 
fecution of this inquiry, we fliall conlider, firft. The caution, it was thought neceflary to confirm its ads in 

manner and time of its aflembling : Secondly, Its con- the next parliament, by ftatute 13 Car. II. c. 7. and 

flituent parts : Thirdly, The laws and cuftoms relating c. 14. y- 

to parliament: Fourthly, The methods of proceeding, It is likewife true, at ih® time of the Revolution, nor that of 
and of making llatutes, in both lioufes: And, laflly, A. D. 1688, the lords and commons by their owni688,bc* 

The manner of the parliament’s adjournment; proroga- authority, and upon the fummons of the prince of*e)r 

5 tion, and diflblution. Orange (afterwards King William), met in a conven-""®*”^'^ 

Parliament I, /{s to the manner and time of aJfemUing. The para tion, and therein difpofed of the crow’ii and kingdom. 
iumiiionnl jg regularly to be fummoned by tlie king’s But it mud be remembered, that this aflembling was 

writ or letter, ilfued out of chancery by advice of the upon a like principle of neceflity as at the Rcftoratioii; 
privy council, at lead 40 days before it begins to fit. that is, upon a full convidlion that King James 11 . 

It is a branch of the royal prerogative, that no par- had abdicated the government, and that the throne 

liament can be convened by its own authority, or by was thereby vacant: which fuppofition of the indivi- 
the authority of any, except the king alone. And this dual members was confirmed by their concurrent refo*' 
prerogative is founded upon very good reafoii. For, lution, when they aftually came together. And, in 
fuppofing it had a right to meet fpontaneoufly, with- fuch a cafe as the palpable vacancy of a throne, it fol- 
out being called together, it is impoflible to conceive low's, ex necefftiate rei, that the form of the royal writs 
that all the members, and each of the houfes, would mud be laid afide, otherwife no parliament can ever 
agree unanimoufly upon the proper time and place of meet again. For let us put another polhble cafe, and 
meeting: and if half of the members met, and half fuppofe, for the fake of argument, that the whole 

abfented tlictnfelves, who iliall determine which is real- royal line fliould at any time fail, and become extindt, 

ly the legiflative body, the part aifembled, or that which would indifputably vacate the throne: in this 

which days away ? It is therefore ueccfliiry, that the fitiiatiun it feems rcafonable to prefume, that the body 
parliament fliould be called together at a dctcriniiiatc of the nation, confiding of lords and commons, w’ould 
time and place; and, highly becoming its dignity and have a right to^meet and fettle the government; other- 
iadepeiideiice, that it fliould be called together by wife there mud be no government at all. And upon 
none but one of its own condituent parts : and, of the this and no other jirinciplc did the convention in 1688 
three condituent parts, this office can only appertain aflcmble. The vacancy of the throne was precedent 
to the king; as ho is a Angle perfon, whofe will may to their meeting without any royal fummons, not a 
be uniform and deady; the Grit perfon in the nation, confequence of it. They did not aflcmble without 
being fuperior to both houfes in dignity { and the on- writ, and then make tlie throne vacant; but, the 
ly branch of the legiflature th.it has a feparatc exift- throne being previoully vacant by the king's ahdica- 
ence, and is capable of performing any adl at a time tion, they aifenibled without writ, as they mud do if 
when no parliament is in being. Nor is it an cxcep- they afleniblcd at all. Had the throne been full, their 
tion to thi.s rule, that, by foinc modern ftatutes, on the meeting would not have been regular; but, as it was 
Jcinife of a king or queen, if there be then no parlia- really empty, fuch meeting became abfolutely necefl’aty. 
nicnt in being, the lad parliament revives, and is to fit And accordingly it is declared by ilatute I W. & M. 
again for fix months, unlefs diflulved by the fuccelfor: flat. i. c. i. that this convention was really the two 
for this revived parliament mud have been originally houfes of parliament, fiotwithdandiog the want of 
•fummoned by the crown. writs or other defefts of fonn. So that, notwith- 

It is true, that the convention parliament which re- ftanding thefc two capital exceptions, which were 
ftored dving Charles II. met above a month befoie his judifiable only on a principle of .neceflity (and each of 

(which. 
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^rli*incnt.whichi by the way, induced a revolution in the govern* royal negative, in this inftance, what Cicero obferves P'lrliiment. 
ment), the rule laid down is in general certain, that of the negative of the Roman tribunes, that the ciown ' 

8 the king only can convoke a parliament. has not any power of doing wrong, but merely of 

The king is And this, by the ancient (latutes of the realm, he is preventing wrong from being done. The crown can- 
obliged to bound to do every year, or oftener if need be. Not not begin of itfelf any alterations in the prefent efta- 
n”rii™ent obliged by thefe flatutes to blifhed law' ; but it may approve or difapprove of the 

as often as ® parliament every year; but only to permit alterations fiiggcftcd and confented to by the two 
circnmftan- a parliament to lit annually for the redrefs of griev- honfes. The legiflature therefore cannot abridge the 
cesreijuire. ances, and defpatch of bufinefs, if need be. Thefe executive power of any rights which it now has by 
laft W’ords are I'o loolc and vague, that fuch of our law, without its own confent; fiiice the law mud per- 
inonarchs as were in.'-Iined to govern without parlia- pctually (land as it now does, unlefs all the powers 
xnents, negledcd the convoking them, fomctiinea for will agree to alter it. And herein indeed confills the 
a very conliderablc period, under pretence that there true excellence of the Britifli government, that all the 
was no nce'd of them. But, to re*mcdy this, by the parts of it form a mutual check upon caeli other. In 
ilatute 16 Car. 11 . c. i. it is enabled, that the fitting the legiflature, the people are a check iipun the no- 
and holding of parliaments fliall mot be intermitted bility, and the nobility a chee.k upon the people, by 
above three years at the moll. And by the ftatute the mutual privilege of rejt^ling what the other has 


I W. Sc M. ft. 2. c. 2. it is declared to be one of the 
rights of the people, that for redrefs of all grievances, 
anil for the anieiiding, ftrengthening, and preferving, 
the l.uvs, parliaments ought to be held frequently. 
And this indefinite frequency is again reduced to a cer¬ 
tainty by ftatute 6 W & M. c. 2. which enaffs, as 
the ftatute of Charles TI. has done before, that a new 
parliament fliall be called within three years after the 
9 determination of the former. 

The king, II. The ccnJlUhi'nt parts of a parllameitt art, king’s 

lords fpiri- mijefty, fitting there in his royal political capacity, 
'miionl three eftates of the realm ; the lords fpirituni, 

and com- temporal (who fit together with the king in 

mons.makcone houfe), and the commons, who fit by tliemfelves 
the parlia- in another. And the king and thefe three eftates to- 
menc. gather form the greater corporation or body politic of 
the kingdom, of which the king is faid to be caput, 
prineipium, et fnis. I'or upon their coming together 
the king meets them, either in perfon or by reprefen- 
tation; without which there can be no beginning of 
a parliament; and he alfo has alone the power of dif- 
folving them. 

The pro- It is highly neceflary for preferving the balance of 
peiety and tlie conttitution, that the executive power fliould be a 
neceftlty of branch, though not the whole, of the legiflature. Tlic- 
* total union of them, we have feen, would be produc- 
branch of tyranny; the total disjundlitm of them, for the 

the Icgifla- prefent, would in the end produce the fame cflcdls,. 
turv. by caufing that union agaiuft which it feems to pro¬ 
vide. The legiflature would foon become tyrannical, 
by making continual encroachments, and gradually 
afluming to itfelf the riglits of the executive power. 
Thus the long parliament of Charles I. while it afted 
in a conftitutional manner, with the royal concurrence, 
redreffed many heavy grievances and eftablilhcd many 
falutary laws. But when the two houfes afltimed the 
power of legiflation, in cxclufion of the royal autho¬ 
rity, they ibon after aflumed likewife the reins of 
adminiftration ; and, in confequence of thefe united 
powers, overturned both church and ftate, and efta- 
bliflted a worfe oppriflion than any they pretended to 
remedy. To hinder therefore any fuch encroachments, 
the king is himfelf a part of the parliament; and as 
this is the reafon of his being fo, very properly there¬ 
fore the fliare of legiflation which the conftitutron 
has placed in the crown, confifts in the power of rc- 
jefting, rather than refolving ; this being fufficient to 
anfwer the end pnopofed. For we may apply tg. the 

3 


refolvcd ; w'hile the king is a check upon both, which 
preferves the executive power from encruachinents. 

And this very executive power is again checked and 
kept within due bounds by the two houfes, through- 
thc privilege they have of inquiring into, impeaching, 
and punirtiing the conduft (not indeed of the king, 
which would dellroy his conilitntional iudependeiicc ; 
but which is more beneficial to the public) of his evil 
and pernicious counfellors. Thus every branch of 
our civil polity fupporis and is fupported, ngulates 
and is regulated, by the reft : for the two houfes n.i- 
turally drawing in two directions of oppofite intereft, 
and the prerogative in another flill dift’erent from them 
both, they mutually keep each other from exceeding 
their proper limits ; while the whole is prevented from 
reparation, and artificially (.onneCteJ togriher by the 
mixed nature of the crown, which is a part of the Ic- 
gillative, and the foie executive nugiftnitc. I.ilc? 
three diftinCl powers in mechanics, they jointly impel 
the machine of government in a direction dilferent 
from what cither, acting by itfelf, w'ouid have done ; 
but at the fame time in a direction partaking of each, 
and formed out of all; a direction which eunflitutes 
the true line of the liberty and happiiicfs of the com¬ 
munity. 

Having already confidered thefe conftitnent parts of 
the fovereign power, or parliament, each in a feparate 
vieiv, under the articles King, Lords, and Commons, 
to which the reader is referred, we proceed, jj 

III. To examine the laws and ciiftoms relating to The power* 
parliament, united together and confidered as one ag- "f parlia- 
gregate body. The power and jurifdiCtion of parlia- 
mint, fays Sir Edward Coke, is fo tranfeendent and 
abfulute, that it cannot be confined either for caufes 
or ptrfons within any bounds. And of this high court 
he adds, it may be truly faid. Si antiquitatem fprStt, ejl 
vetujlffimas Ji Jigiiltatem, ejl honoratiffima ; ft juri/JiSio- 
nem, ejl capac'iffima. It hatli fovereign and uncon- 
troulable authority in making, confirming, enlarging, 
reftraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and ex¬ 
pounding of law's, concerning matters of all poffibler * 
denominations, ecclefiaftical or temporal, civil, mili- 
tary, maritime, or criminal i this being the place where 
that abfolutc defputic power, which mull in all go¬ 
vernments refide fomewhere, is intruded by the confti- s 

tution of thefe kingdoms. All mifehiefs and griev- - 
ances, operations and remedies, that tranfeend the 
ordinary courfe of the laws, are-within the-reach of ■ 

thi«.^ 
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^'jrliament-iliis cxtraordinaiy tribunal. It can regulate or new- 
model the fuccefilon to the crown ; as was done in the 
reign of Henry VI 11 . and William 111 . It can alter 
the eflabUdied religion of the land ; as was done in a 
Tiiriely of inllances in the reigns of King Henry VIII. 
arid his three children. It can change and create 
afrefh even the conlllluiion of the kingdom and of 
parliaments thcmfelves ; as was dune by the a£l of 
Union, and the fevcral ilatutes for triennial and fepten- 
nial elections, it can, in (iiort, do every thing that 
is not naturally impoflible; and therefore feme have 
not fcrupled to eall its power, by a figure rather too 
bold, the omnipotence of parliament. True it is, that 
what the parliament doth, no authority upon earth can 
undo. So that it is a matter moll clTcntial to the 
liberties of this kingdom, that fuch members be dele¬ 
gated to this important trull as are moll eminent for 
their probity, their fortitude, and their knowledge ; 
for it was a known apophthegm of the great lord trea- 
furer Buileigh, “ That England could never be ruined 
but by a parliament; and, as Sir Matthew Hale ob- 
ferves, this being the highelt and grealeft court, over 
which none other can have jurifdiction in the king¬ 
dom, if by any means a raifgovernmont lliould anyway 
fall upon it, the fubjedls of this kingdom are left with¬ 
out ail manner of remedy'. To the fame purpofe the 
Prelident Montefquieu, though we trull too hnflily, 
jirefages, that as Rome, Sparta, and Caithage, have 
loll their liberty and perifhed ; fo the coiiRitution of 
England will in time lol'e its liberty, will perifh ; it 
will perilli whenever the legillative power fhall become 
1» more corrupt than the executive. 

Mrl.ock If ifjyd owned, that Mr l.ocke, and other thco- 
iTtam" writers, have held, that “ there remains ftill in¬ 

fills power, hetent in the people a fnprerae power to remove or al¬ 
ter the legiflature, when they find the legillaturc a£l 
contrary to the trull repofed in them : for when fiich 
null is abufed, it is thereby forfeited, and devolves 
to thofe who gave it.” But however juft this conclu- 
fion may be in theory, we cannot adopt it, nor argue 
from it, under any difpenfation of government at pre- 
fent aAually exilling. For this devolution of power, 
to the people at large, includes in it a dilfolution of 
the whole form of government eftabliflied by that peo¬ 
ple ; reduces all the members to tlicir original Hate of 
equality; and by annihilating the fovereign power, re¬ 
peals all pofitive laws whatfoever before enabled. No 
human laws will therefore fuppofc a cafe, which at 
once mull deftroy all law, and compel men to build a- 
frelh upon a new foundation ; nor will they make pro- 
vifion for fo defperate an event, as mull render all le¬ 
gal provifions incffeftual. So long therefore as the 
Engiilh conftitution lafts, we may venture to affirm, 
that the power of parliament i: abfolute and without 
controul. 

In order to prcvcht the mifehiefs that might arife, 
by placing this extenfive authority in hands that are 
cither incapable or clfe improper to manage it, it is 
i hcqTiali- provided by the cullom and law of parliament, that 
Ccatioi.s of no one (hall fit or vote in either houfe, unlcfs he be 
niemberi. 21 years of age. This is alfo cxprefsly declared by 
ilatute 7 & 8 \V. III. c. xj.t with regarf to the houfe 
of commons, doubts have arifen, from feme contra- 
diftory adjudications, whether or not a minor was in¬ 
capacitated from fitting in that houfe. It is alfo en« 


aded by ftjtutc 7 Jac. I. c. 6. that no member be Parlismeati 
permitted to enter the houfe of commons till he hath' 
taken the oath of allegiance before the lord Reward or 
his deputy : and by 30 Car. II. ft. 2. and i Geo. I. 
c. 13. that no member lliall vote or fit in cither houfe, 
till he hath, in the prefciice of the houfe, taken the 
oaths of allegiance, Aipremacy, and abjuration, and 
fubferibed and repeated the declaration againft tran- 
fubftantiatiun, and invocation of faints, and the facri- 
ficc of the inafs. Aliens, unlcfs uaturaliaed, were like- 
wife by the law of parliament incapable to ferve there¬ 
in : and now it is etiaded, by ilatute 12 & 13 W. HI. 
c. 2. that no alien, even though he be naturalized 
lliall be capable of being a member of either houfe of 
parliament. And there are not only tliefe Handing in¬ 
capacities ; but if any perfon is made a peer by the 
king, or eleded to ferve in the houfe of commons by 
the people, yet may the refpedive lioufes, upon com¬ 
plaint of any crime in fuch perfon, and proof thereof, 
adjudge him difabled and incapable to fit as a mem¬ 
ber ; and this by the law and cullom of parliament. 

For as every court of juftice hath laws and tuftoms Tiie cuf-' 
for its diredion, fome the civil and canon, fome the toms of 
common law, others their own peculiar laws and cu-psrlisnient 
Homs j fo the high court of parliament hath alfo its’^'hich are 
own peculiar law, called the /r.v et con/ueludo 
mentis a law which Sir Edward Coke obferves is a^tspreft ^ 
omnibus qustrenda, d multis ignorata, d panels cognita.lixn. 

It will not therefore be expeded that we Ihould enter 
into the examination of this law with any degree of 
miitutenefs ; fince, as the fame learned author allures 
us, it is much better to be learned out of the rolls of 
parliament and other records, and by precedents and 
continual experience, than can be exprefled by any 
one man. It will be fulficient to obferve, that tli« 
whole of the law and cullom of parliament has its ori¬ 
ginal from this one maxim, “ That whatever matter 
arifes concerning cither houfe of parliament, ought to 
be examined, difeufled, and adjudged in that houfe to 
which it relates, and not elfcwhere.” Hence, for in- 
llance, the lords will not fufter the commons to inter¬ 
fere in fettling the eledion of a peer of Scotland ; the 
commons will not allow the lords to judge of the elec¬ 
tion of a burgefs ; nor will either houfe permit the 
fubordinate courts of law to examine the merits of ei¬ 
ther cafe. But the maxims upon which they proceed, 
together with the method of proceeding, reft entirely 
in the breall of the parliament itfelf; and are not de¬ 
fined and afeertained by any particular Hated laws. 

The privileges of parliament ar« likewife very extenfive 

and indefinite ; and therefore, when in 31ft Hen. VI. privilege, 
the houfe of lords propounded a qiicftion to the judges 
coDCCi-ning them, the chief juftice. Sir John Fortefeue, 
in the name of his brethren, declared, “ I'liat they 
ought not to make anfwer to that queftion; for it 
hath not been ufed aforetime, that the jufticea (hould 
in anywife determine the privileges of the high court 
of parliament; for it is fo high and mighty in its na¬ 
ture, that it may make law; and that which is law, 
it may make no law; and the determination and know¬ 
ledge of that privilege belongs to the lords of parlia¬ 
ment, and not to the juftiecs.” Privilege of parlia¬ 
ment was principally eftablilhed, in order to proteA 
its members not only from being molefted by their fel- 
low-fubjefls, but allb more efpecially from being op- 

prelTed 
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yarl^ ftiaitipfefled by tbe power of the crown. If therefore all iniffions of bankruptcy may be ifTued againft fuch pri-Parliament*' 

' the privileges of parliament were once to be fpt down vileged traders in like manner as againll any.otber. ....e 

and afeertainedf and no privilege to be allowed but The only way by which courtk of juftice could an- *7 
what was fo defined and determined, it were eafy for ciently take cognisance of privilege of parliament was . 

the executive power to devife fome new cafe, not with- by writ of privilege, in the nature of a ■fuptrfedeau to refted • liut 
in the line of privilege, and under pretence thereof to deliver the party out of cuilody when arreded in a civil parliment 
harafs any refraitory member, and violate the free- fuit. For when a letter was written by the fpeakermuft be m- 
dom of parliament. The dignity and independence to the judges, to ftay proceedings againft a privileged 'if 
of the two houfes are therefore in great meafure pre- perfon, they rejefted it as contrary to their oath of of- 
ferved by keeping their privileges indefinite. Some, fice. But fince the ftatutc i* Will. Ilf. c. 3 which 
however, of the more notorious privileges of the mem- enads, that no privileged perfon lhall be fubjeft to ar- 
bers of cither houfe are, privileges of fpeech, of perfon, reft oriinprifonment, it hath been held, that fuch arreft 
of their domeftics, and of their lands and goods. As is irregular ab initio, and that the party may be dif- 
to the firft, privilege of fpeech, if is declared by the charged upon motion. It is to be obferved, that there 
fiatute 1 W. and M. ft. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties is no precedent of any fuch writ of privilege, but only 
of the people, That the freedom of fpeech, and de- in civil fuits; and that the ftatute of i Jac. 1 . c. 13. and 
bates, and proceedings in parliament, ought not to be that of King William f which remedy fome inconveni- 
impeached or queftioned in any court or place out of cnees arifing from privilege of parliament), I'pcak only 
' parliament.” And this freedom of fpeech is particu- of civil actions. And therefore the claim of privilege 
larly demanded of the king in perfon, by the fpeaker hath been ufually guarderl with an exception as to the 

of the houfe of commons, at the opening of every new cafe of indictable crimes; or, as it hath been frequent- 

parliament. So likewife are the other privileges, of ly expreffed, of treafon, felony, and breach (orfurety) 
perfon, fervants, lands, and goods; which are immu- of the peace: Whereby it feems to have been under- 
nitiea as ancient as Kdward the Confeffor : in whofe flood, that no privilege was allowable to the members, 
laws we find this precept, ad fynodos vementibus, five their families, or fervants, in any rrimr whatfoever; for 
fummmiti fnt,fve per fe quid agendum habuerint,ftfumma all crimes are treated by the law as being contra pacem 

fax} and fo too in the old Gothic conftitutions. Ex- domini regie. And inftanccs have not been wanting, 

lenditur hec pax et feeuritas ad quatuorduim diet, eonvo- wherein privileged perfons liave been convi^ed of mif- 
fitto regni fenatu. This included formerly not only pri- demeanors, and committed, or profeciitcd to outlawry, 
vilege from illegal violence, but alfo from legal arrefts even in the middle of a feflion ; which proceeding has 
and feizures by procefs from the courts of law. And afterwards received the fandlion and approbation of 

Hill to affault by violence a member of either houfe, parliament. To which may be added, that a few years 

or his menial fervants, is a high contempt of parlta- ago, the cafe of writing and publilliing feditious libels 

ment, and there puniflied with the utmoft feverity. It was refolved by both houfes not to be entitled to pri- 
lias likewife peculiar penalties annexed to it in the vilege ; and that the reafons upon which that cafe pro¬ 
courts of law by the flatutes 5 Hen. IV. c. 6. and ceeded, extended equally to every iudidtable offence. 

II Hen. VI. c. II. Neither can any member of cither So that the chief, if not the only, privilege of parlia- 
houfe be arrefted and taken into cuftody without a merit, in fuch cafes, feems to be the right of receiving 
ifi ^ breach of the privilege of parliament. immediate information of the imprifoninent or deten- 

Somc pri- jjm jjji privileges which derogate from the tion of any member, with the reafon for which he h 

blW* * “'common law arc now at an end, fave only as to the detained ; a pradlicc that is daily iifed upon the flight- 

freedom of the member’s perfon ; which in a peer (by eft military accufatiuns, preparatory to a trial by a 
the privilege of peerage) is for ever facred and invio- court martial; and which is recognized by the fevcnil 
lable} and in a commoner (by the privilege of parlia- temporary ftatulcs for fufpctiding the iabrat corpus adl; 
ment) for forty days after every prorogation, and forty whereby it is pmvided, that no member of either houfe 
days before the next appointed meeting; which is now fhall be detained, till the matter of which he Hands fnf- 
in effe£l as long as the parliament fubfifts, it feldom pc«fted be fitft communicated to the houfe of which 
being prorogued for more than 80 days at a time, he is a member, and the confent of the faid houfe ob- 
As to all other privileges which obftruft the ordinary tained for his commitment or detaining. But yet the 
courfc of juftice, they were reftrained by the flatutes ufage has uniformly been, ever fitice the Revolution, 

I'Z W. 111 . c. 3. 2 and 3 Ann. c. 18. and ii Geo. II. that the communication has been fubfequent to tlie 
c. 24. and are now totally abolilhed by ftatute 10 G. arreft. 

.ITI. c. 50.; which enaifis, that any fuit may at any Thefc are the general heads of the laws and cuftomi 
time be brought againft any peer or member of par- relating to parliament, confidered as one aggregate 
liament, their fervants, or any other perfon entitled to body. The laws "and cuftoms relating to each branch 
privilege of parliament; which /hall not be impeached in particular being explained under the ai-ticlcs already 
or delayed by pretence of any fuch privilege, except referred to, viz, KiNG,LoRi»s,aiidCoM moms, wcfliouM 
that the perfon.of a member of the houfe of commons proceed, IV. To the method of making laws; which is 
fliall not thereby be fubjefled to any arreft or impri- much the fame in both houfes. But for this, too, we have 
fonment. l*ikewife, for the benefit of commerce, it is to refer the reader to the article Bi]li.{ and fliall only 
provided by ftatute 4 Geo. III. c. 33. that any trader, obferve in this place, that, for defpatch of burineft,eafh x8 
having privilege of parlian^nt, may be ferved with le- houfe of parliament has its fpeaker. The fpeaker ofQ^*he lord 
gal procefs for any juft debt.(to thy amount of looL): ^•the houfe of lords, whole office jt is to, prefide thcre,^"”™' 
and unlefs he makes fatisfadiioo within two months, it and manage the formality of bufiuefs, is ihc lord chan- 
/hall be deemed an aA .of bankruptcy; and that com- cellor, or keeper of the king’s great feal, or ahy other com- 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 5 i> appointedmons. 
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PvIiameDt. appointed by the klng’a commi 01 on 

appointed, the houfe of lords (it is faid) may cleft.—• 
The fpeakcr of the houfe of commons is ebofen by the 
houfe ; but mult be approved by the kiag. And here* 
in the ufage of the two houfes differs, that the fpeaker 
of tile houfe of commons cannot give his opinion or 
argue any quelliun in the houfe; but the fpeaker of 
the houfe of lords, if a lord of parliament, may. In 
each houfe the aft of the majority binds the whole; 
and this majority is declared by votes openly and pub* 
licly given ; not, os at Venice, and many other fenato* 
rial afiemhiics, privately, or by ballot. This latter me¬ 
thod may be ferviccablc, to prevent intrigues and un- 
conflitutional combinations; but it it impoUible to be 
praftifed with us, at kail in the houfe of comnions, 
where every member’s couduft is fubjeft to the future 
cenfure of his coiillituvnts, aiid therefore Ihould be 
openly fubmitted to their inrpeftion. 

V. There remains only, in the lall place, to add a 
word or two concerning the manner in which parlia¬ 
ment may be adjourned, prorogued, or dtffolved. 

An adjournment is no mure than a continuance of 
the feffion from one day to another; as the word itfelf 
fignifies; and this is done by the authority of each 
houfe feparatcly every day ; and fometimes for a fort¬ 
night or a month together, as at Chriilmas or Eailer, 
or upon other particular occaliuns. 15 ut the adjourn¬ 
ment of one houfe is uo adjournment of the other. It 
hath alfo been ufual, when his majeily hath ligniiied 
his pkafure that both or either of the houfes Ihould 
adjourn themfelves to a certain day, to obey the king’s 
plcafure fo lignihcd, and to adjourn accordingly.— 
Otherwife, belides the indecorum of a refufal, a proro¬ 
gation would aifuredly follow ; which would often be 
very inconvenient to both public and private bulincfs. 
For prorogation puts an end to the fcHlon ; and then 
fuch bills as are only begun, and uot perfefted, muH be 
refumed de novo (if at all) in a fubfequeut feflion; 
whei-eas, after an udjoiirnmeot, all things continue iu 
the fame Hate as at the time of the adjournment made, 
and may be proceeded on without any frelh commence¬ 
ment. 

A prorngnthn is the continuance of the parliament 
from one feihon to aiiotlter ; as an adjournment is a 
farlisment continuation of the feffiou from day to day. This is 
done by the royal authority, expreffed either by the lord 
chancellor in his majedy’s prefence, or by commililon 
from the crown, or frequently by proclamation. Both 
konfes are neceifarily prorogued at the fame time ) it 
not being a prorogation of the houfe of lords or com¬ 
mons, but of the parliament. The feifion is never un- 
derftood to be at an end until a prortigation j though, 
uotefa fome aft be paiTcd, or forae judgment given in 
parUarnent, it is in truth no !: irion at all. And former¬ 
ly the ufage was, for the kin;,' to give the royal affent 
to all fuch bilk as he approved at the end of every fef- 
iion, and then to. prorogue the parliament, though 
£ometimes only for a day or two ; after which all bu- 
finefs then depending in the houfes was to be begun 
again. Which cuHom obtained fo llrongly, that it once 
became a queilion. Whether giving the royal affent to 
a ftngle bill did not of CQUrlie put an end to the feffion 1 
And though it was then refolved in the negative, yet 
tlic notion was fo deeply rooted, that the llatute 
Car, I. c. 7. was paffed to declare, that the king’s 
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and if none be fo affent to that and fome other afts Ihould not put an Parliament* 
end to the feifion; and even fo late as the reign of' 

Charles II. we find a provifa frequently tacked to a bill, 
that his majeily’s affent thereto Ihould not determine 
the feifion of parliament. But it now feems to be al¬ 
lowed, that a prorogation mult be expref^y made, in 
order to determine the feifion. And if ac the time of 
an aftual rebellion, or imminent danger of invallon, 
the parliament fludl be feparated by adjournment or 
prorogation, the king is empowered to call them to- 
gctlier by proclamation, with 14 days notice of the 
time appointed for their reaffemhling. 21 

A difulutum is the civil death of the parliament; and Parliament 
this may he effcftcd three ways: 1. By the king’s will, >" diffolved 
expreffed either in perfon or by reprefciitatidn. For^y*® 
as the king has the foie right of convening the parlia- ’S*'*** » 
raeiit, fo alfo it is a branch of the royal prerogative, 
that he may (whenever be pleafes) prorogue the par¬ 
liament for a time, or put a final period to its cxillcnce. 

If nothing bad a right to prorogue or diffolvc a par¬ 
liament but itfelf, it might happen to become perpe¬ 
tual. And this would be extremely dangerous, if at 
any time it ihould attempt to encroach upon the ex¬ 
ecutive power; as was fatally experienced by the un¬ 
fortunate King Charles I.; who, having uuadvifedly 
paffed an aft to continue the parliament then in being 
till fuch time as it ihould pleafc to diffulve itfelf, at lail 
fell a faccifice to that inordinate power which he him- 
felf had confented to give them. It is therefore ex¬ 
tremely ncccffary that the crown ihould be empowered 
to regulate the duration of thefe affemblies, under the 
limitations which the Eiiglilh conllitution has preferi- 
bed: fo that, on the one hand, they may frequently 
and regularly come together for the defpatcli of buii- 
nefs and redrefs of grievances; and may not, on the 
other, even with the confent of the crown, be continued 
to an inconvenient or unconftitutional length. »» 

2. A pavlianient may he diffolved by the deinifc of°t‘“ 

the crown. This diffolution formerly happened * 

mediately upon the death of tlie reigning fovereign : ' * 

for he being coufidered in law as the head of the par¬ 
liament, (^caput, principium, et Jtnis), that failing, tile 
whole body was field to be extinft. But the calling a 
new parliament immediately on the inauguration of the 
fucctffor being found inconvenient, and dangers being 
apprehended from having no parliament in being in 
cafe of a difputed fuceelfion, it was enafted by the Ra- 
tutes 7 and 8 Wm. III. c. 15. and 6 Ann, c. 7. that 
the parliament in being ihall coutinue for fix months 
after the death of any king or queen, unlefs fooncr pro¬ 
rogued or diffolved by the fueceffor; that if the parlia¬ 
ment be, ^at the time of the king’s death, feparated, 
by adjournment or prorogation, it (hall iiutwithllaitding 
affembk immediately : and that if no parliament is then 
in being, the members of the laft parliament ihall af- 
femble and be again a parliament. 93 

3. Lallly, A parKament may be diffolved or expire or through 
by length of time. For if either the legiflativc bodyH"*i‘^ *’* 
were perpetual, or might laft for the life of the prince 
who convened them as formerly,] and were fo to be 
fupplied, by occafionally filling the vacancies with new 
reprefentativesiu thefe cafes, if it were once corrupt¬ 
ed, the evil would be paft all remedy ; but wlieo dif¬ 
ferent bodies fucceed each other,.if the people fee canle 
to difapprove of the prefent, they may reftify its faults 

in 
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!*3rJiamcnt.m tlje next. A legiflatWe affembly alfO| witkh is fiire 
to be feparated again, (whereby its members will them- 
felves become private men, and fubjefl to the full ex¬ 
tent of the laws which they have tnaAed for tJtlicrs), 
will think thetnfelves biund, in intereft as well at duty, 
to make only fuch laws as are good. The wtmoft ex¬ 
tent of time that the fame parliament was allowed to 
fit, by the ftatute 6 W. and M. c. 3. was three years: 
after the expirat’on of which, reckoning from the re¬ 
turn of the firft fummons, the parliament was to have 
no longer continuance. But by the (latute i Geo. I. 
ft. 2. c. 38. (in order, profefledly, to prevent the great 
*nd continued expcnccs of frequent cle^lions, and "the 
violent heats and animofitics coufequeiit thereupon, and 
for the peace and fccurity of the government then juft 
recovering from the late rebellion), this term was pro¬ 
longed to /even years; and, what alone is an inllancc 
of the vaft authority of pr'.rliamcnt, the very fame houfe 
that was chofen for three years, enacted its own con¬ 
tinuance for feen. So that, as our conilitution now 
fiands, the parliament mull expire, or die a natural 
death, at the end of every feventh year, if not fooner 
difl’olved by the royal prerogative. 

We (hall conclude this article with an account of 
fome general forms not taken notice of under any of 
14 the above heads. 

General In the houfc of lords, the pi'inces of the blood fit 
forms ob- ][,y themferves on the fiJes of the throne ; at the wall, 
ilit'^haufe Icing's right hand, the two archbifliops fit by 

of Bceri. tbcmfelves on a form. Below them, the hiflmps of 
London, Durham, and Winchefter, and all the other 
hilltops, fit according to the priority of their confccra- 
tion. On the king’s left hand the lordtreafurer, lord 
jtrtfident, and lord privy feal, fit upon forms above all 
dukes, except the royal blood } then the dukes, mar- 
qiiifres, and carls, according to their creation. A* 
crofs the room are wool facks, continued from an an¬ 
cient cuftom ; and the chancellor, or keeper, being of 
courfe the fpeaker of the houfe of lords, fits on the 
firft wool fack before the throne, with the great fcal 
or mace lying by him ; below thefe are forms for the 
vifeounts and barons. On the other wool facks arc 
feated the judges, matters in chancery, and king's 
council, who arc only to give their advice in points of 
law ; but they all ftand up till the king gives them 
leave to fit. 

tn ihc commons fit promifeuoufly ; only the fpeaker 

houfe of bas a chair at the upper end of the houfe, and the 
commons, clerk and his afilftant fit at a table near him. 

When a member of the houfe of commons fpeaks, 
be ftands up uncovered, and direfts his fpeech to the 
fpeaker only. Tf what he fays be anfwercd by ano¬ 
ther, he is not allowed to reply the fame day, unlefs 
perfonal refleAious have been call upon him : but 
when the commons, in order to have a greater freedom 
of debate, have refolvcd tbcmfelves into a committee 
of the w'hole houfe, every member may fpeak to a qdc- 
ilion as often as he thin'’'s neceftary. In the houfe of 
lords' they vote, beginning at the puifnc, or lowed 
baron, and fo up orderly to the higheft, every one an- 
fwering. Content or Net content. In the houfe of com¬ 
mons tiiey vote hy yeas and nays ; and if it be dubious 
which are the greater number, the houfe divides. If 
the quellion be about bringing any thing into the houfe, 
the yeas go out, but if k be about anything the. houfe 


dready has, the nays go out. In nB dmlkma the 
er appoints four tellers, iwo of each opinion. ' In a 
committee of the whole houfe, they divide by changing 
Tides, the yeas taking the right and the nays the left of 
the chair ; and then there arc but two tellers. If a 
bill pafs one houfe, and the other demur to it, a con¬ 
ference is demanded in the painted chamber, where 
certain iiietnbers arc deputed from each houfe 5 and 
here the lords fit covered, and the commons ftand bare, 
and debate the cafe. If they difagree, the affair is 
null: but if they agree, this, with the other bills that 
have paired both houfes, is brought down to the king in 
the houfe of lords, who comes Uiither clothed in his roy¬ 
al robes ; Isefore him the clerk of the parliament reads 
the title of each bill, and as he reads, the eh i k of the 
crown pronounces the royal alfent or dilfent, Tf it 
public bill, the royal allcnt is given in thefe words, fijircfling 
lit rey levant, “ The king will have it fo;” if private the royal 
Sort fait commt il fl dtjirt, Let the rcqiieft be coni-® 9 i"* 
plied with;” if the king rcfufes'the bill, tbeanfwer is,?!:!’■"* “ 
Lit roys^avifera, “ The king will think of it;” and if * 
it be a money bill, the anfwcr is, Le roy rrmereie fes 
loyaux fujets, accepte Uur benevolence, it eu£i It veut} 

•' The king thanks his loyal fubjcAs, accepts their 
btncvolence, and therefore grants his confent.” 

J/i^h Court of P^Ri.rAurrtT, is the fupreme court 
in the kingdom, not only for the making, but alfo for 
the execution, of laws ; by the trial of great and enor¬ 
mous offenders, whether lords or commoners, in the 
method of parliamentary impearhment. As for afts 
of parliament to attaint particular perfons of treafon or 
felony, or to itiflift pains and penalties, beyond or 
contrary to the common law, to ferve a fpccial pur* 
pofe, we fpeak not of them ; being to all intents and 
purpofes new laws, made fro re naUt, and by no 
means an execution of fuch as arc already in being. 

But an impeachment before the lords by the commons 
of Great Britain, in parliament, is a profccution of 
the already known and eftabliflied law, and has been 
frequently put in pralftice; being a prefentment to the 
moft high and fupreme court of criminal jurifdiAion 
by the moft folcnm grand inqueil of the whole king¬ 
dom. A Commoner cannot, how'cver, be impeached 
before the lords for any capital offence, but only for 
higli mifdemeanors 5 a peer may be impeached for any 
crime. And they ufually (in c 4 fe of an impeachment 
of a peer for treafon) addrefs the crown to appoint a 
lord high fteward, for the greater dignity and re¬ 
gularity of their proceedings ; which high fteward 
was formerly elefted by the peers theinfelves, though 
he »vas generally commifiioned by the king; but it 
hath of late years been ftrenuoufly maintained, that 
the appointment of a high fteward in fuch cafes » 
not tndifpenfahly neceffary, but that the houfe may 
proceed without one. TTie articles of impeachment 
are a kind of hills of indidlment, found by die hode 
of commons, and afterwards tried by the lords ; who 
arc in cafes of mifdemeanors confidered not only as 
their own peers, but as the peers of the whole nation. 

Hiis is a cuftom derived to us from the conilitution. 
of the ancient Germans; who in. their great councila 
fomefimes tried capital accufations relating to the pub* 
lie : Liett aphi eoncilium accufwrs quoque, et diferimenta- 
j^iis inteniere. And it has a peculiar propriety in the 
Lngliih conftkution ; which has much improved upon 
5 D 2 the 
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Parliawent.ihc ancient model imported hither from the continent. 
’ Tor though in general the union of the Icgiflative and 
judicial powers ought to be moft carefully avoided, 
yet it may happen that a fuV>jc£t, intruded with the 
adminiftration of public affair*, may infringe the rights 
of the people, and be guilty of fuch crimes as the 
ordinary magidrate either dares not or cannot punilli. 
Of thefe the rcprcfentaiives of the people, or houfe of 
commons, cannot properly judge ; becaufe their con> 
flituents arc the parties injured, and can therefore 
only impeach. But before what court (hall this im¬ 
peachment be tried ? Not before the ordinary tribu¬ 
nals, which would naturally, be fwayed by the autho¬ 
rity of fo powerful an accufer. Reafon therefore will 
fuggeft, that this branch of the Icgiflature, which rc- 
prefents the people, mud bring its charge before the 
other branch, which conlifts of the nobility, who have 
neither the fame intcreds, nor the fame paflions, as 
popular affemblies. This is a vad fuperiority which 
the conftitution of this illand enjoys over thofe of the 
Grecian or Roman republics j where the people were 
at the fame time both judges and accufers. It is pro¬ 
per that the nobility (hould judge, to enfure judice to 
the accufed ; as it is proper that the people iliould 
accufe, to enfure judice to the commonwealth. And 
therefore, among other extraordinary circumdances 
attending the authority of this court, there is one of 
a very lingular nature, which was inlided on by the 
Iioufe of commons in the cafe of the earl of Danby in 
the reign of Charles II. and is now enafted by da- 
tute 12 & 13 W. III. c. 2. that no pardon under the 
great leal iliall be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
commons of Great Britain in parliament. 

Such is the nature of a Britifh parliament, and in 
theory at lead we /hould prefume it were nearly per- 
: but fome of our fellow countrymen, more zeal¬ 
ous perhaps than wife, fee prodigious faults in it, 
fuch indeed as they think mud inevitably prove fatal. 
The cgnfequence of this perfualion has been a loud 
and inceffant call for parliamentary reform. That 
abufes ought to be reformed, is pertain ; and that few 
iiiditutioiis are fo perfect as nut to need amendment, 
is a faff equally indifputable. We /hall even fuppofe 
that there are many abufes in our parliament which 
would require to be amended ; but, granting all this, 
and fomething more if it were neceffary, we would re¬ 
commend in the mean time to theferiousconfideration of 
thofe who call themfelves the/V/r«</r of the /’ro//r,whofe 
fincerity in their profeffions it would be impolite to que- 
dion, the example of France, and that they would allow 
it to be a warning to Britain. France wanted reform in¬ 
deed, and that which was fird propofed had the counte¬ 
nance of the cooled and the b.dof men ; buttheconfe- 
quenccs hare been dreadful; and if ever a free and 
liable government take place in it, which we fincerely 
wi(h may be fuon, it will have been purchafed at an 
immenfe price, by enormities which will difgrace it 
whild the remembrance of them lads. 

The former Parliausnts of France were fovereign 
courts edabliflied by the king, finally to determine all 
difputes between particular perfons, and to pronounce 
on appeals from fentences given by inferior judges.— 
There were ten of thefe parliaments in France, of 
which that of Paris was the chief, its privileges and 
jurifdiflion being of the greated extent. It confided 


of eight chambers: the grand chamber, where caufesParliament, 
of audience were pleaded; the chamber of written law; Parma, 
the chamber of counfel; the Tournelle criminelle, for' 
judging criminal afi'airs; the Tournelle civile, in aid 
of the grand chamber ; and three chambers of inqueds, 
where procefTes were adjudged in writing: befidcs thefe, 
there -was alfo the chamber of vacations, and thofe of 
requeds. In 1771 the king thought fit to branch the 
parliament of Paris into fix different parliaments, un¬ 
der the denomination of fuperiOr courts, each parlia¬ 
ment having limilar juiifdiftion. Under their fecond 
race of kings, this parliament, like that of England, 
was the king’s council; it gave audience to ambaffa- 
dors, and confulted of the affairs of war and govern¬ 
ment. The king, like ours, at that time prefided in 
them, without being at all mader of their refolutions. 

But in after times their authority was abridged ; as 
the kings referved the decifion of the grand affairs of 
the public to their own councils; leaving none but 
private ones to the parliaments. The parliament of 
Paris alfo enjoyed the privileges of verifying and regif- 
tering the king’s arrets or edifls, without which thofe 
edifts were of little or no value. 

Pari.iament of Sweden, confids of four edates, 
with the king at their head. Thefe edates are, i. The 
nobility and reprefentatives of the gentry; with whom 
the colonels, lieutenant colonels, majors, and captains 
of every regiment, fit and vote. 2. The clergy ; one 
of which body is eledled from every rural deanery of 
ten pari/hes; who, with the bifliops and fuperintendents, 
amount to about 200. 3. The burghers, elcdled by 

the magidrates and council of every corporation as 
their reprefentatives, of whom there are four for Stock¬ 
holm, and two for every other town, amounting in 
the whole to about 150. 4. The peafants, chofen by 
the peafants out of every didridt; who choofe one of 
their own rank, and not a gentleman, to reprefent 
them : thefe amount to about 250. 

All thefe generally meet at Stockholm: and after 
the date affairs have been reprefented to them from 
the throne, they feparate, and fit in four fcveral cham¬ 
bers or houfes, in each of which affairs are carried oii 
by majority of votes; and every chamber has a nega¬ 
tive in the pa/fing any law. 

PARMA, an ancient, rich, populous, and hand- 
fome town of Italy, capital of the duchy of the fame' 
name, with a citadel, a biihop’s fee, and an univer- 
fity. It has a magnificent cathedral, and the larged 
opera houfe in Europe, which has feats for 8000 
people; but as it required a vad number of candles, 
wliich occafioned great expence, they have contrived 
another which has room for 1000 fpedators. The 
dome and the church of St John are painted by the 
famous Corregio, who was a native of this place. 

Don Carlos, king of the two Sicilies, carried away 
the library to Naples, which contained 18,000 volumes, 
and a very valuable cabinet of curiofities, as alfo the 
rich collection of medals. The citadel, which is very 
near th^ city, is built in the fame tade as that at 
Antwerp. In 1734 there was a bloody battle fought 
here; and in 1741, by the treaty of Aix>la-Cbapelle, 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guadalla, were 
given to Don Philip, brother to Don Carloa above- 
mentioned. It ia 30 miles fouth-ead of Cremona, and 
fiofoulh'Cadof Milan. E. Long. 10.51. N.Lat.44.50, 

ParmAv 
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Pkrtu Parma* the duchy of, a province of Italy, bounded 

II on the north by the Po; on the north<eaft by the 
Pannigi* Mantuan; on the caft by the duchy of Modena ; on 
, the fouth by Tufeany; and on the weft by the duchy 
of Placentia. The air is very wholefome, on which 
account the inhabitants live to a great age. The foil 
is very fertile, in corn, wine, oil, and hemp ; the 
pallures feed a great number of cattle, and the cheefe 
is in very high efteem. Here are confiderable mines 
of copper and filver, and plenty of truffles, which many 
arc very fond of. 

PARMESAN Cheese, a fort of cheefe much 
efteemed among the Italians; fo named from the 
duchy of Parma where it is made, and whence it is 
conveyed to various parts of Europe. 

The excellent pafture grounds of this country are 
watered by the Po ; and the cows from whofc milk 
this cheefe is made yield a great quantity of it. Of 
this cheefe there are three forts ; the fromaggio di for¬ 
ma., about two palms in diameter,, and feven or eight 
inches thick ; and tht fromaggia di ribiole and di ribo- 
lini, which are not fo large. This cheefe is of a faf- 
fron colour ; and the beft is kept three or four years. 
See Cheese. 

PARMIGIANO, a celebrated painter, whofe true 
name was Francefco Maazuoli; but he received the 
former from the city of Parma, where he was born, 
in 1504. He was brought up under his two uncles, 
and was an eminent painter when but 16 years of 
age. He was famous all over Italy at 19 ; and at 
a 3 performed fuch wonders, tliat when the general of 
the emperor Charles V. took Rome by ftorm, fomc of 
the common foldicrs having, in facking the town, 
broke into his apartments, found him intent upon his 
work, and were inftantly fo ftruck with the beauty of 
his pieces, that iuftcad of involving him in the plun> 
der and deftruAion in which they were then employed, 
they refolved to protedi him from all manner of vio. 
lence ; which they actually performed. His works are 
diftinguifhed by the beauty of the colouring, the in. 
vention, and drawing. His figures arc fpirited and 
graceful, particularly with refpeel to the choice of at¬ 
titude, and in their drelTes. He alfo excelled in mu- 
lie, in which he much delighted. 

In large compofitions Parmigiano- did not always 
reach a high degree of excellence ; but in his holy fa- 
milies, and other fimilar fubjcdls, the graccfulnefs of his 
heads, and the elegance of his attitudes, are peculiarly 
delightful. For the celebrity of his name he feems to 
be chiefly indebted to his numerous drawings and etch¬ 
ings ; for his life being fliort, and a great part of it 
confumed in the idle fttidy of alchemy, in purfuit of 
the philofopher’g ftone, and in the fcducing avocations 
of mufic and gambling, there was but little time left foe 
application to the laborious part of his bufinefs. Plis 
paintings in oil arc few in number, and held in high 
efteem, as are alfo his drawings and etchings; good 
imprefltons of thclu laft being very rarely to he found. 
He was the firft that pra£rired the art of etching in 
It.dy ; and probably he .did not at firft know that it 
had been for fume years praAifed in Germany. When 
be fet out for Rome, he was advifed to take fome of 
his piAures with him, as a means of getting him- 
felf introduced into the acquaintance of the nobility 
and artifts in tlut celtbratxd. city. One of thepi ia 


mentioned by his biographer* as a mafterpiecCi It Pamug^:; 
was his own portrait painted upon a piece .of wood of •jj". 
a convex form, in imitation of a convex mirror. The •' 
furface is faid to have been fo wonderfully executed, “** 
that it had the appearance of real glafs, and the bead, 
as well as every part of the furniture of the chamber 
in which he was fuppofed to fit, were fo artfully ma¬ 
naged, that the whole formed a very complete piece 
of deception. At Rome he was employed by Pope 
Clement VII. who was highly pleated with his per¬ 
formances, and rewarded him liberally. A circumcifion 
which he painted for him was particularly efteemed as 
a capital work. In it Parmigiano was fuccefsrul in 
introducing a variety of lights, without deftroylng the 
general harmony. When Charles V. came to Bolog¬ 
na to be crowned emperor of the Romans, Parmigi¬ 
ano failed not to be prefent at that fingular ceremony ; 
and fo accurately marked the couiitcnnucc of the em¬ 
peror, that at his return home, he was enabled from 
memory to make out a furprifing likenefs. In the 
fame piece he introduced the figure of Fame placing a 
crown of laurel on the head of the emperor, whilft a 
youug Hercules prefented him with a globe of the 
world. Before it was quite finiflied, the painter and 
his piece were introduced to Charles by the Pope, but 
to little purpofe ; for the emperor left Bologna a few 
days after, without ordering him any rcconipenfi' for 
his labour. In the church of Madona della Sterc.nto 
at Parma arc ftill to be feen fevcral of the works of 
this artift ; among which one of Sibyls, and two others 
of Mofes, and of Adam and Eve, are much admired. 

So alfo is a Dead Chrift, with the Virgin in forrow, 
in the church of the Dominicans at Cremona. In the 
Houghton coileAion of piAures, now in pofTeflion of. 
the emprefs of Ruffia, is one of his beft piAurcs, re- 
prefenting Chrift laid in the fepulclire, for which he 
is faid to have been knighted by the duke of Parma. 

His principal works arc at Parma, where he died poor 
ill 1540. 

PAltNASSIA, grafs of Parnaffus, in botany; a 
genus of the tetragynia order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria clafs of plants. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
there are five petals, and as many ncAaria, hcart-fhaped, 
and ciliated with globular tups; the capfule quadri- 
valved. There is but one fpccies, having a ftalk 
about a foot high, angular, and often a little twifted, 
bearing a (ingle white flower at top. The flowers arc 
very beautifully ftreaked with yellow { fo that though 
it is a common plant, growing naturally in moift paf- 
turcs, it is frequently admitted into gardens. 

PARNASSUS (Strabo, Pindar, Virgil), a moun¬ 
tain of Phocis, near Delphi, and the mounts Cithz;- 
ron and Helicon, with two tops (Ovid, Lucan); the 
one called Cirrha, facred to Apollo j and the other 
Nifa, facred to Bacchus, (Juvenal). It was covered 
with bay trees (Virgil).( and originally called Lar- 
uajfus, from Deucalion’s larnax or ark, thither con¬ 
veyed by the flood, (Stephaiius, Scholiaft on Apollo¬ 
nius) ; after the flood, Pamaffia i from Har Nahas, 
changing the h into pt the bill of divination or au- 

S pury (d’euccrus) ; the oracle of Delphi ftanding at its. 
bot. 

Chandler *, who villted it, thus deferibes, U t'-— # 

“ ParnalTus was the weftern boundary of Phoejs, and Crttttr. 
ftrctching northward from about Delphi toward the 

CEtXBu. 
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foiafti tuomtoi, fipitUca i!k mllcnl Locti ftom rrooi the Lket and rtfeteoira, which, whhimt thefe Ihtaell, 

thole who poffeneu the lea coaft before Euboea. It drains and fubterraneout vents, would fwell, efpeci- 

was a place of refuge to the Delpliians in times of dan- ally after heavy rain and the melting of fnow, fo as to * 

p'r. In the deluge, which happened under Dcuca* fill the valleys, and run over the tops of the rocks down 

hon, the natives were faved on it by following tbe cry upon Delphi, fpreading wide an inundation, fimilar, 

of wolves. On the invafion by Xerxes, fotnc tranf- as has been furmifed, to the Deucalionean deluge.” 

ported their families over to Achaia, but many con- PARNELL (Dr Thomas), a very ingenious di- 
cealed them in the mountain, and in Corycium, a grot- vine and poet in, the early part of this century. Ha 
to of the Nymphs.^ All PamalTus was renowned for was archdeacon of Clogher, and the intimate friend of 
fanclity, but Corycium was the moft noted amongthe Mr Pope ; who publilhed his works, with an elegant 

hiJIowed caves and places. ‘ On the way to the lure- copy of recommendatory verfes prefixed. He died in 

mits of ParnalTus, fays Paufanias, as much as 6o fladia 1718, aged 39. 

beyond Delphi, is a braacn.image j and from thence Johnfon f fays, “ The life of Dr Parnell is a talk t 
the afeent to Corycium is caficr for a man on foot, and which I Ihould very willingly decline, fince it has been''^' 
for mules and horfes. Of all the caves in which I lately written by Goldfmith, a man of fuch variety of 
have been, this appeared to me the bell worth feeing, powers, and fuch facility of performance, that he al- 

On the coalls, and by the fea fide, are more than can ways feemed to do bell that which he was doing; a 

be numbered; but fome arc very famous both in Greece man who had the art of being minute without tediouf- 

and in other countries. The 'Corycian cave exceeds nefs, and general without confufion ; whofc language 

in magnitude thofc I have mentioned, and for the moll was copious without exuberance, exaft without con- 

part may be paffed through without a light. It is ftraint, and eafy without weaknefs. 

fufficiently high ; and has water, fome fpringing up, « What fuch an author has told, who would tell 
and yet more from the roof, which petrifies; fo that again ? I have made an extraft from his larger narra- 
the bottom of the whole cave is covered with fparry tive ; and lliall have this gratification from my attempt, 
icicles. Ihc inhabitants of Paniallus efleem it facred that it gives me an opportunity of paying due tribute 
to the Corycian Nymphs, and particularly to Pan.— to the memory of a departed genius. 

From the eave to reach the fummits of the mountain 

is difficult even to a man on foot. The fummits are ‘ V“? V *!*5 «v< 

above the clouds, and the women called ^hyades mad- ** The general charafter of Parnell is not great cx- 
den on them in the rites of Bacchus and Apollo.* tent of comprehenfion, or fertility of mind. Of the 

Their frantic orgies were performed yearly. Wheltr little that ajppears Hill Icfs is his own. His pniife mull 
and his company afeended PaTiialfus from Delphi, be derived from the eafy fweetnefs of bis diftion ; in 
fome on horfes, by a track between the Stadium and his verfes there is more happinifs than pains ; he is 
the clefts of the mountain. Stairs were cut in the fprightlywithout'cffort, and always delights though he 
rock, with a llrait channel, perhaps a water dudl,— never ravillies ; every thing is proper, yet every thing 
In a long hour, after many traverfes, they gained the feems cafual. If there is fome appearance of elabora- 
top, and entering a plain turned to tlie r^ht, towards tion in the Hermit, the narrative, as it is lefs airy, is 
the fummits of Callalia, which arc divided by deep lefs pleafing. Of his other compofitions, it is impof- 
precipices. From this eminence they had a fine pro- fible to fay whether they arc the produftions of Na- 
(pttl of the gulf of Corinth, and of the coaft; Mount ture fo excellent as not to want the help of Art, or of 
Cirpbis appearing beneath tliem as a plain, bounded on Art fo refined as to refemble Nature.” 
the call by the bay of Afprofpitia, and on the weft by PARODY, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb* 

that of Salona. A few lliepberds had huts there. They Parobv, is alfo a poetical pleafantry, confifting in 

returned to the way which they had quitted, and applying the verfes vtrltten on one fubjedl, by way of 
eroITed a hill covered with pines and fnow. On their ridicule, to another; or in turning a ferious work into 
left was a lake, and beyond it a peak, exceedingly a burlcfque, by affeiling to obferve as near as poffible 
high, white with fnow. They travelled to the foot of the fame rhimes, words, and cadences, 
it through a valley, four or five miles in compafs; and The parody was firft fet on foot by the Greeks; 
refted bya plentiful fountain callcdDro/tfu/yo, the ftfeam from whom we borrow the name. It comes near to 
boiling up a foot in diameter, and nearly as much what fotne of our late writers call trawrfy. Others 
above the nirface of the ground. It runs into the lake, have more accurately diftinguiftied between a parody . 
which is about a quarter of a mile diftant to the fouth- and bnrlefque ; and they obferve^ that the change of 
eaft. They did not difcovir Corycium, or proceed a Angle word may parody a verfe ; or of a fingleTetter 
farther on, but keeping the lake on their right, came a word. Thus, in the laft cafe, Cato expofed the in- 
again to the brink of the mountain, and demended by conftant difpofition of Marcus Fulvina Nobilior, by 
a deep and dangerous track to Racovi, a village four changing Nobdior into Mobilior. Another kind of 
or five miles ealtward from Delphi. It was the opi- parody confifts in the mere application of fome known 
nion of Wheler, that no mountain in Greece was high* verfe, or part of a verfe of a svritcr, without ifiaking 

rr than Paroaflus; that it was not inferior to Mount any change in it, with a view to expofe it. A fourth 

Cenis among the Alps; and that, if detached, it would inilance is that of writing verfes in the tafte and ftihe 
be feen at a greater diftance than even Mount Athos. of authors little approved. The rules of parody re- 
The fummits are perpetually inercafing, every new fall gard the choice of a fubjed, and the manner of treat* 
of fnow adding to the perennial heap, while the fun ing it. The fubjeA ftiould be a known and cefebrated 

has power only to thaw tbe fuperfeies. Callalia Pleif- work : as to the manner, it fhould be by an exaft imi- 

tui and innumerable fpriiigs are fed, fome iuvifibly, taion, and an intetmiKtare of good natur^ pleafantry. 

I PAROLE, 
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Ptrok PAROLE, in a military fenfe, the promifc rtiade 
by a prifoncr of war, when he has leave to go any- 
Paroi. where, of returning at a time appointed, if not ex¬ 
changed. 

Parole, means alfo a wonl given ont every day in 
orders by the commanding ofliccr, both in camp and 
garrifon, in order to know friends from eneniies. 

PARONOMASIA, in rhetoric, a pun 5 or a fi¬ 
gure whereby words nearly alike in found, but of very 
different meanings, are affedtedly or dcfignedly iifed. 
See Oratory, N“ 76. 

PARONYCHIA, the Whitlow, in furgcry, is an 
abfcefs at the end of the fingers. According as it is 
fituated more or Icfs deep, it is differently denominated, 
and divided into fpecies. 

It begins with a flow heavy pain, attended with a 
flight puliation, without fwelling, rednefs, or heat: 
but foon the pain, heat, and throbbing, are intoler¬ 
able : the part grows large and red, the adjoining 
fingers and the whole hand fwell up j in fome cafes, 
a kind of red and inflated fircak may be obferv- 
ed, which beginning at tlie affedted part, is conti¬ 
nued almoff to the elboxv j nor is it unufual for the pa¬ 
tient to complain of a very fliarp pain under the flioul- 
der, and fometimes the whole arm is exceffivcly inflamed 
and fwelled; the patient cannot fleep, the fever, 
&c. increafing; and fometimes delirium or convulfions 
follow, 

I. When it is feated in the /kin or fat, in the back 
or the fore part of the finger, or under or near the 
nail, the pain is fevere, but cuds well. 2. When the 
perioReum is inflamed or corroded, the pain is tor¬ 
menting. 3. When the nervous coats of the flexor 
tendons of the fingers or nerves near them are feized, 
the worll fymptoms attend. If the firfl: kind fuppu- 
rates, it muff be opened, and treated as abfcefles in 
general; but the bell method of treating the other 
two fpecies is, on the firff, or at furtheff the fecond 
day, to cut the part where the pain is feated quite to 
the bone: if this operation is longer deferred, a fuppu- 
ration will come on ; in which cafe fuppuration fhould 
be fpeedily promoted, and as early a difchai'ge given to 
the matter as pofllble. As the pain is fo confidcrable 
as to occafion a fever, and fometimes convulfions, the 
tindl. theb. may be added to the fuppurating applica¬ 
tions, and alfo given in a draught at bed time. The 
fccond fpecies proves very troublcfome, and fometimes 
ends ill a caries of the fubjacent bone. The third fpe¬ 
cies is very tedious in the cure, and ufually the pha¬ 
lanx on which it is feated is deftroyed. 

PAROS (anc. geog.), an ifland of the JEgcan fea, 
one of the Cyclades, with a ftrong cognomiaal town, 
38 milesdifiaut from Delos (Pliay, Nepos). Anciently 


called PaSjit and Mima (Pliny) . alfo Deminas, Zsh Paras. 
cynihusf'llyria, Hylceffa, and (Nicanor). The' 

country of Archilochus the lambic poet (Strabo). An 
ifland famous for its white marble (Virgil, Horace, 

Ovid), called lyehnites, becaufe dug with lamps (Pliny), 

The name of Cabarnis is borrowed, according to Ste- 
phnnus, from one Cabanius, who firfl informed Ceres 
of the rape of her daughter Proferpiiie; or, according 
to Hefyehius, from the Cabarni, the pricils of Ceres 
being lo called by the inhabitants of this ifland. The 
name of Minoa is borrowed from Minos king of Crete, 
wlto fubdued this, as he did mod of the other iflands 
of the ^gean fea. It was called Paros, which name 
it retains to this day, from Paros the fon of Parrhafius, 
or, at Stephanus will have it, of Jafon the Argonaut. 

Paros, according to Pliny’s computation, is diflaiit 
from Naxos feven miles and a half, and 28 from Delos. 

Some of the modern travellers will have it to be 80,' 
others only 50 miles in compafs. Pliny fays it is half 
as large as Naxos, that is, between 36 and 37 miles in 
compafs. It was a rich and powerful ifland, being 
termed the mod wealthy and happy of the Cyclades, 
and by Cornelius Nepos an ifland elated with its 
riches. The city of Faros, the metropolis, is llyled 
by Stephanus a potent city, and one of the largeft in 
the Archipelago: the prefent city of Paros, now Pari- 
chia, is fuppofed to have been built upon its ruins, the 
country abounding with valuable monuments of anti¬ 
quity. The very walls of the prefent city arc built 
with columns, architraves, pededals, mingled with 
pieces of ancient marble of a furprifing magnitude, 
which were once employed in more noble edifices. Pa¬ 
ros was indeed formerly famous for its marble, which 
was of an extraordinary whitenefs, and in fuch reqiieit 
among the ancients that the bed datuarics ufed no 
other (a). The ifland is provided with fevcral capa¬ 
cious and fafe harbours, aad was anciently much 
reforted to by traders. It was, according to Thucy¬ 
dides, originally peopled by the Phcenicians, win* 
were the lird matters of the fea. Afterwards the 
Carians fettled here, as we are told by Thucydides and 
Diodorus. But thefe two authors differ as to the 
time when the Carians came firft into the ifland; for 
Thucydides tells us, that the Carians were driven out 
by the Cretans under the condudl of Minos; and Dio¬ 
dorus writes, that the Carians did not fettle here till 
after the Trojan war, when they found the Cretans in 
pofiefiion of the ifland. Stephanus thinks that the 
Cretans, mixed with fome Arcadians, were tiic only 
people that ever poiTeffed this ifland. Minos himfelf 
if we believe Pliny, reilded fome time in the ifland of 
Paros, and received here the melancholy news of the 
death of his fun Audrogcus, who was killed in Attica 

alter 


( a) Sutherland fays, ** that while its marble quarries continued to be worked, Paros was one of the molt 
flonrifliing of the Cyclades ; but 011 the decline of the eafler-n empire they were entirely neglcAed, and are now- 
cunverted into caves, in which the fliepherds /belter their flocks. We have been in fcvr.ralof thefe fubterraiie-. 
ous folds, which put me much in mind of Homer’s dt-feription of Polyphemus. The common walls arc almo/l 
entirely compofed of marble ; and in examining a very Imall part of one, we found fevcral pieces of cornice and' 
haflb relievo. Several fine blocks of marble ; (fragments of columns) are lying clofe to the water’s edge; and. 
feem to have been brought there by travellers, who for want of a proper purchafe to get then on board, ,bav*v 
not been able to cany them further.” 
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Ptrot after he had diftinguiftied himfelf at the public games. 

" Wc hnd the inhabitants of this iflaud ctiufui from 
among all flic Greeks by the Milefians to coinpofc the 
differences which had for two generations rent that 
unhappy flate into parties and faiifions. They acquit- 
ed therafelvcB with great prudence^ and refornned the 
government. They affiLtcd Darius in Iiis expedition 
againil Greece with a conftdcrable fquadron } but after 
the viAory obtained by Miltiades at Marathon, they 
were reduced to great Itraits by that general. How* 
ever, after blocking up the city for 26 days, he was 
obliged to quit the enterprife, and return to Athens 
with difgrace. Upon his departure, the Parians were 
informed that Timo, a prieiiefs of the national gods, 
and then his prifoner, had advifed him to perform 
fomc fecret ceremony in the temple of Ceres, near the 
city ; affuriiig him that he would thereby gain the 
place. Upon this information they fent deputies to 
confult the oracle of Delphi, whether they fhould 
puniih her with death, for endeavouring to betray the 
city to the enemy, and difeovering the facred myftcries 
to Miltiades. The Pythian anfwercd, that Timo was 
not the advifor; but that the gods, having refolved to 
dcflroy Miltiades, had only made her the iiiilrument of 
his death. After the battle of Salamis, ThemiRoclcs 
fubjefted Paros and moft of the other neighbouring 
-iHands to Athens, exacting large fums from them by 
way of punilbment for having favoured the Perfians. 
It appears from the famous monument of Adulas, 
which Cofmos of Egypt has deferibed with great cx- 
adtnefs, that Paros and the other Cyclades were once 
■fubjefl. to the Ptolemies of Egypt. However, Paros 
fell again under the puw'cr of the Athenians, who con¬ 
tinued mafters of it till they were driven out by Mi- 
thridates the Great. But that prince being obliged 
to yield to Sylla, to Lucullus, and to Ponipey, this 
and the other idands of the Archipelago fubmitted to 
the Romans, who reduced them to a province with 
J.ydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 

Mr Sutherland, who lately viflted Paros, fays, that 
'* the water in it is excellent; and as that which we got 
at Medina has been complained of, as being too hard 
to make proper peafe foup for the people, all the calks 
are ordered to be emptied and rehiled. The Rufiians 
made this place their grand arfenal; their powder ma¬ 
gazines, and fevcral other buildings, are flill Handing; 
and the idand is confidcrably indebted to them for im¬ 
proving the convenience for water, and for the trade 
which the cafh they expended introduced among the 
inhabitants.” 

PAROTIDES, in anatomy. See there, N® 128. 
PAROXYSM, in medicine, the fevere fit ef a dif» 
cafe, under which it grows higher or exafperated ; as 
of the gout, &c. 

PARR (Catharine), was the cldeR daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parr of Kendall. She was firft married 
to John Nevil, Lord Latymer ; after whofe death die 
ib captivated her amorous fovereign, that he raifed her 
to the throne. The royal nuptials were folcmnizcd 
at Hampton Court on ^he 12th of July 1543. Being 
religioudy difpofed, flic was, in the early part of her 
life, a zealous obferver of the Romilh rites and cere¬ 
monies ; but in the dawning of the Reformation, die 
became as zealous a promoter of the Lutbenm doo* 
.2 


trine ; yet W’itb fuch prudence and circumfped^lon as Part* 
her perilous fituatioti required. Neverihelefs, wc aw' 
told, that Ihe was in great danger of falling a facridee 
to the Popilh fadiion, the chief of whom was Bilhop 
Gardiner t he drew up articles againil her, and pre¬ 
vailed on the king to dgii a warrant to remove her to 
the Towet. This warrant was, however, accidentally 
dropped, and immediately conveyed to her majelly. 

What her apprchenfioiis mult have been on this occa- 
dion may be eafdy imagined. She knew the monarch, 
and die could not -help recollecting the fate of his 
former queens. A hidden illnefs was the natural con- 
fequence. The news of her indifpofitioh brought the 
king to her apartment. He was laviih in expredions 
of alfedlion, and ftnt her a phylician. His majelly 
being foon after alfo fomewhat iiulifpofed, die pru¬ 
dently returned the viflt; with which the king feemed 
pleafed, and began to talk with her on religious Tub-' 
jedls, propoling certain quedions, concerning which 
he wanted her opinion. She anfwered, that fucii 
profound fpeculations were not fuited to her fex ; that 
it belonged to the hulband to choofe principles for his 
wife ; tlic wife's duty was, in all cafes, to adopt im¬ 
plicitly the fentiments of her hulband: and as to her- 
felf, it'was doubly her duty, being bledcd with a 
hulband who was qualidcd, by his judgment and learn¬ 
ing, not only to choofc principles for his own family, 
but for the mod wife and knowing of every nation. 

Not fo, by St Mary,” • replied the king ; “ you are 
now become a doAor, Kate, and better fitted to give 
than receive indrudlion.” She meekly replied, that 
Ihc was fenliblc how little die was entitled to thefe 
praifes ; that though die ufually declined not any con- 
verfation, however fublime, when propofed by his ma- 
jedy, die well knew that her conceptions could ferve 
to no other purpofe than to give him a little momentary 
amufement; that die found the converfation a little 
apt to languidi when not revived by fome oppofition, 
and Ike had ventured fonictimcs to feign a contrariety 
of fentiments, in order to give him the pleafure'of re¬ 
futing her } and that die alfo propofed, by this inno¬ 
cent artifice, to engage him into topics whence Ihc 
had obferved, by frequent experience, that Ihe reaped 
profit and iudrudion. “ And is it lb, fweethcart ?” 
icplied the king ; ** then wc are perfedl friends a- 
gain.” He embraced her with great. affedtion, and 
fent her away with alTurances of his protedlion and" 
kindnefs. 

The time being now come when die was to be fent 
to the Tower, the king, walking in the garden, fent 
for the queen, and met her with great good humour ; 
when lo the chancellor, with forty of the guards, ap¬ 
proached. He fell upon his knees, and fpoke foftly 
with the king, who called him knave, arrant knave, 
bead, fool, and commanded him indantljr to depart. 

Henry then returned to the queen, who ventured te 
intercede for the chancellor : “ Ah, poor foul,” faid 
the king, thuu little knowed how evil he deferveth 
this grace at thy bands. Of my word, fweetheart, 
he hath been toward thee an arrant knave; and fo let 
bim go.” The king died in January 154.7, jud three 
years and a half after his marriage with this fecoiid 
Catharine; who in a Ihort time was a«in efpoufed to 
Sir Thomas Seymour lord-adntiral of England ; for k 

.September 
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Pur* Scpteipber 1548 (he died in childbed. The hiilorians 
' of this period generaUy infinuatc that (he was poifuned 
by her huiband, to make way for his marriage with 
the Lady Lliaabeth. 

That Catharine Parr was beautiful is beyond a 
doubt: that (he was pious and teamed is evident from 
her writings: and that her prudence and fagacity were 
not inferior to her other accompliihinentSt may be 
concluded from her holding up the paflion of a capri¬ 
cious tyrant as a (hield agaiiift her enemies ; and that 
at the latter end of his days, when his paflions were 
enfeebled by age, and his peevilh aufterity incrcafed 
by difcdie. She wrote, r. Queen Catharine Parr’s 
lamentation of a finner, bewaiTing the ignorance of 
her blind life; Lond. 8vo, 1548, 1563. 2. Prayers 

Or meditations, wherein the tnynd is itirred patiently 
to fuffre all affiidlions here, to fet at nought the vaine 
profperitec of this worhie, and always to long for the 
everlaftynge felicitec. Collefted out of holy workes, 
by the moil virtuous and gracious princefle Katherine, 
C^cen of Englande, France, and Irelande. Printed 
by John Wayland, 1545, 4to,—1561, i2mo. 3. Other 
Meditations, Prayers, Letters, See, unpublifhed. 

Park (Thomas), or 0 /J Parr, a remarkable Eng- 
liihman, who lived in the reigns of ten kings and 
queens ; married a fecond wife when he was 1 so, and' 
had a child by her. He was the foa of John Parr, a 
hulbandman of Winnington, in the parilh of Aldcrbury, 
in the county of Salop, where he was born in the year 
1483. Though he lived to the vaft age of upwards 
of 152 years, yet the tenor of his life admitted but of 
little variety; nor can the detail of it be contidered of 
importance, further than what will arife from the gra¬ 
tification of that curiofity which naturally inquires after 
the mode of living which could lengthen life to fuch 
extreme old age. Following the profeffion of his fa¬ 
ther, he laboured hard, and lived on coarfe fare. Tay¬ 
lor the water poet fays of him : 

Cood wholcfomc labour was his exercife, 

Down with the lamb, and with the lark would rife; 
in mire and toiling fweat he fpent the day. 

And to his team he whiAled time away : 

The cock his night-clock, and till day was done, 
His watch and chief fun-dial was the fun. 

He was of old Pythagoras’ opinion. 

That green cheefe was mod wholefomewith an onion; 
Coarfe tnefiin bread, and for his daily fwig. 

Milk, butter-milk, and water, whey and whig: 
Sometimes methcglin, and by fortune happy. 

He foraetimes fipp’d a cup of ale mod nappy. 

Cyder or perry, when he did repair 

T’ a Whitfun ale, wake, wedding, or a fair. 

Or when in Chriftmas time he was a gued 
At his good landlord’s houfc amongd the red : 

Elfe he had little leifure time to wade. 

Or at the alehoufe htiiT-cap ale to tade. 

Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox ; - 
Ne’er knew a coach, tobacco, or the——. 

His phyfic was good butter, which the foil 
Of Salop yields, more fwcet than Candy oil; 

And garlic he edeem’d above the rate 
Of Venice treacle, or bed mithridatc. 

He entertain’d no gout, no ache he felt. 

The air was good and temperate where he dwelt | 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 


While mavilTea and fweet-toagu’d nightingales 

Did chant him roundelays and madrigals. 

Thus living within bounds of Nature’s laws. 

Of his long lading life may be fome caufe. 

And the fame writer deferibes him in the following 
two lines : 

From head to heel, his body had all over 

A quick fet, thick fet, natural hairy cover. 

The manner of his being coudn£led to l.ondon i* 
alfo noticed in the following terms; “The Right Hon. 
Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, earl marlhal of 
England, on being lately in Shropfl;irc to vifit fome 
lands and manors wbieh his lordfliip holds in that 
county, or for fome other occafious of importance 
which caufed his lordihip to be there, the report of this 
aged man was fignified to his honour, who heating of 
fo remarkable a piece of antiquity, his lordfliip was 
pleafed to fee him ; and in his innate, noble, and 
Chridian piety, he took Iitin into his charitable tuition 
and protcdlion, commanding that a litter and two 
horfes (for the more eafy carriage of a man fo feeble 
and worn with age) to be provided for him ; alfo, that 
a daughter of his, named Lucy, fliould likcwife at¬ 
tend him, and have a horfe for her own riding with 
him: and to cheer up the old man, and make him 
merry, there was an antique-faced fellow, with a high 
and mighty no-{)card, that had alfo a horfe for his 
carriage. Thefe were all to be brought out of the 
country to London by eafy journeys, the charge being 
allowed by his lordfhip ; likcwife one of his lordflup’s 
own fervants, named Bryan Kelly, to ride on horfe- 
back with them, and to attend and defray all manner 
of reckonings and expenccs. All which was done ac¬ 
cordingly as follows;— 

“ Winnington is a parifli of Alderbury, near a place 
called the Welch Pool, eight miles from Shrewfbury; 
from whence he was carried to Wem, a town of the 
earl’s aforefaid; and the next day to ShiiTnalf, a manor- 
houfe of his lordlhip’s, where they likewife flayed one 
night: from ShifTnail they came to Wolverhampton, 
and the next day to Binninghaiti, and fram thence to 
Coventry. Although Mailer Kelly had much to do 
to keep the people off, that preffed upon him in all 
places where he came, yet at Coventry he was mo ft 
opprefled, for they came in fuch multitudes to fee the 
old man, that thofe that defended him were almofl 
quite tired and fpent, and the aged man in danger of 
being flified ; and, in a word, the rabh>e were fo un¬ 
ruly, that Bryan was in doubt be (hould bfhig his 
charge no farther; fo greed}’ are the vulgar to hcai ken 
to or gaze after novelties. The trouble being over, 
the next day they pafTed to Daintrec, to Stony Strat¬ 
ford, to Radburuc, and fo to l.ondon ; wheic he was 
well entertained and accommodated with all things, 
having all the aforefaid attendance at the foie charge 
and coft of his lordlhip.” When brought before the 
king, his majefty, with more acutentfs than good 
manners, faid to liim, “ You- have lived longer than 
other men, what have you done more than other men?” 
He anfwered, “ I did penance when I was a hundred 
years old.” This journey, however, proved fatal 
to him ; owing to the alteration in his diet, the 
change of the air, and bis general mode of life, hd' 
lived but a very Ihort time, dying the 5th of November 
5E 163;; 
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1635 (a); and was buried in Wcftmiiiifter Abbey. 
' After his death, his body was opened ; and an account 
was drawn up by the celebrated Dr Harvey, part of 
wliich we iltall lay before our readers. 

“ Tlionias Parr was a poor country man of Shrop- 
iliire, whence he was brought up to London by the 
Right Hon. Thomas earl of Arundel and Surry ; and 
died after he had outlived nine princes, in the tenth 
year of the tenth of them, at the age of 152 years and 
iiiiie months. 

“ He had a large bread, lungs not fungous, but 
fticking to his ribs, and diftended with blood ; a livid- 
nefs in his fice, as he had a difficulty of breatliing a 
little before his death, and a. long lading warmth in 
his armpits and bread after it; which lign, together 
with others, were fo evident in his body, as they ufc 
to be on thofe that die by fndbeation. His heart was 
great, thick, fibrous, and fat. The blood in the heart 
blackifh and diluted^ The cartilages of the demum 
not more bony than in others, but dexile and foft., 
His vifeera were found and flrong, efpecially the do> 
much ; and it was obferved of him, that he ufed to 
eat often by night and day, though contented with 
old chcefe, milk, coarfe bread, fmall beer, and whey ; 
and, which is more remarkable, that he ate at midnight a 
little before he died. His kidneys were covered with fat, 
and pretty found; only on the interior fnrface of them 
were found fomc aqueous or feroua abfeedes, whereof 
one was near the bignefs of a hen egg, with a yellowilh 
water in it, having made a roundiih cavity, impreifed 
on that kidney ; whence fame thought it came that a 
little before his death a fuppreffion of urine had befal* 
let! him ; though others were of opinion, that Ills 
uiiiie was fupprefled upon the regurgitation of all the 
feroiity into his lungs. Not the lead appearance there 
was of any llony matter either in the kidneys or blad- 
d< r. His bowels were alfo found, a little wliitifh with¬ 
out. His fplecn very little, hardly equalling the big- 
nefs of one kidney. In fliort, all his inward parts ap¬ 
peared fo healthy, that if he had not changed his diet 
and air, be might perhaps have lived a good while 
longer. I’lie caufe of his death was imputed chiefly 
to the change of food and air; forafmueh as coming 
out of a clear, thin, and free air, he came into the 
thick air of London ; and after a conilant plain and 
homely country diet, he was taken into a fpiendid 
family, where he fed high and drank plentifully of the 
belt wines, whereupon the natr.ral fun^ions of the 
parts of his body were overcharged, his lungs obftruft- 
cd, and the habit of the whole body quite difordered ; 
upon which there could not but enfuc a diflulution. 
His brain was found, entire, and firm ; and though 
he had not the life of his eyes, nor much of his me¬ 
mory, feveral years before b'" died, yet he bad his 
hearing and appreheniion very well; and was able, 
even to the 130th year of his age, to do any hufband- 
man’s work, even tbraftiing of corn.” 

The following fummary of bis life is copied from 
Oldy’s RIS. notes on Ijuller’s Worthies: Old Parr 


was bom 1483 ; lived at home until 1500, aet. 17, Parra, 
when he went out to fcrvice. 1518, set. 35, returned'' 
home from his mailer. 1532, zt. 39, fpent four years 
on the remainder of his father’s leaie. 1543,21.60, 
ended the firft Icafe he renewed of Mr Lewis Porter. 

1563, set. 80, married Jane, daughter of John Taylor, 
a maiden ; by whom he had a fan and a daughter, who 
both died very young. 1564, set. 81, ended the fe- 
cond leafe which he renewed of Mr John Porter. 

1585, xt. 102, ended the third leafe he had renevred 
of Mr Hugh Porter. 1588, set. 105, did penance in 
Alderbury church, for lying with Katharine Milton, 
and getting her with child. 1595, zt. 112, he buried 
his wife Jane, after they had lived 32 years together. 

1605, xt. 122, having lived 10 years a widower, he 
married Jane, widow of Anthony Adda, daughter of 
John Lloyd of Gilfells, in Monlgomeryfliire, who fur- 
vived him. 1635, xt. 152, lie died ; after they had 
lived together 30 years, and after 50 years poileffiuii 
of his lalt leafe. See Lonclvity. 

PARRA, in ornithology, a genus of biids belong¬ 
ing to the order of grallx; the c’aaraders of which' 
are : The hill is tapering and a little oblufc ; the no- 
ilrils are oval, and fituated in tlie middle of the bill ; 
the forehead is covered with flefliy caruncles, which 
arc lobated ; the wings arc fmall, and fpinous. There 
are five fpecies ; of which the moil remarkable is the 
chavaria, which is about thc,fii^r of the domellic cook. 

The Indians in the neighbourlu'od of Carthagena, 
who breed large flocks of poultiy that ftray in the 
woods, train up the chavaria to defend them againit 
the numerous birds of prey, no one of which will dare 
to encounter it. It is never known to defert the flock, 
and it returns every evening to rooft. 

The parra Dominica is about the fize of the lap¬ 
wing. The bill is yellow, as arc alfo the head and 
upper parts ; the under aie of a yellnvviih white bor¬ 
dering on rofe colour. The legs arc alfo yellow. I'his 
fpecies inhabits feveral of the warmer parts of America 
and St Domingo. The parra fenegalla is about the 
fame fize with the former. Its bill is alfo yellow tip¬ 
ped with black : the forehead is covered with a yel¬ 
low fl<in ; the chin and throat are black ; the head 
and upper parts of the body and Icffer wing coverts 
are gray brown. The lower part of the belly, and 
the upper and under tail coverts are dirty white. At 
the bend of the wing is a black fpur. It inhabits 
Senegal, and thence derives its name. The negroes 
call them l/e// Uelt, the French the -/qualUrtt bc- 
caufe, as we are told, as foon as they fee a man' 
they feream and fly off. Tlicy always fly in pairs. 

The parra jacana, or fpur winged water hen, is about 
the fize of the water rail. I'he bill is in length about 
an inch and a quarter, of an orange colour; and on 
the forehead is a membranous flap half an inch long 
and nearly as broad. On each fide of the head alfu 
is another of the fame, about a quarter of an inch 
broad, and both together they (urround the bafe of 
the bill. The head, throat, neck, breaii:, and under 

parts. 


(a) The author of a book entitled/.o«^/.ivirx, 8vo, 1722, which Oldy’s in his MS. notes on Fuller a- 
fcribc8,to one Robert Samber, againff all evidence fays, p. 89^ that Parr died fixteen years after be had been 
pr^euted to the king, 24tb of November 1651. 
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psins> are black | and fotnctimei tbe belljr is mixed 
' with white, See, The birds of this fpecics inhabit 
Braiil,'Guiana, and Surinam } but are equally common 
at StDomingo, tehere they frequent the marfliy places, 
fides of ponds, and dreams, and wade quite up to the 
thighs in the water. They are alfo generally feen in pairs, 
and when feparated call each other continually till they 
join again. They arc very Ihy, and mod common in 
the rainy feafons in May and November. They are at 
all times very noify; their cry (harp and (brill, and 
may be heard a ^great way off. This, as well as the 
other fpecies, is called by the French chirurgien. The 
flelh is accounted pretty good. The parm variabilis, 
or fpur-winged water hen, is about nine inches long. 
The bill is about 14 inches in length, and in colour 
is orange yellow. On the forehead is a flap of red (kin ; 
the crown of the head is brown, marked with fpots gf 
a darker colour; the hind part of the neck is much 
the fame, but of a deeper dye. The fldes of the head, 
throat, fore part of the neck, breaft, belly, thighs, 
and under tail coverts are white, with a very few red 
fpots on the fides of the belly and bafe of the thighs. 
On the fore part of the wing is a yellow fpur, &c. The 
legs are furni(hcd with long toes, as in all the others, 
the colour of which is bluifli a(h. Mr Latham fays that 
one which came under his infpedion from Cayenne 
was rather fmaller.' It had the upper parts much paler; 
over the eye w’as a ftreak of white palling no further, 
and unaccompanied by a black one. The hind part 
of the neck was dulky black. It had only the nidi* 
ment of a fpur ; and the red caruncle on the forelitad 
was lafs, and laid back on the forehead. From tiicle 
differences this learned ornitholugiff conceives it to 
have differed either in fex or age from the other. 
This fpecies inhabits Brafil, and is faid to be pretty 
common about Carthagena and in South America. 
The parra chavaria is, as we have already obferved, 
about the fize of a dunghill cock, and (lands a foot 
and a half from the ground. The bill is of a dirty 
white colour; the upper mandible fimilar to that in a 
dunghill cock ; the noilrils are oblong, pervious t on 
both fides, at the bafe of the bill, is a red membrane, 
which extends to the temples. The irides are brown. 
On the hind head are about i z^blackilh feathers, three 
inches in length, farming a creft and hanging down¬ 
wards. The reft of the neck is covered with a thick 
black down. The body is brown, and the wings 
and tail inclined to black. On the bend of the wing 
are two or three fpurs half an inch long. The belly is 
a light black. The thighs are half bare of feathers. The 
legs arc very long, and of a yellow red colour. The 
toes are fo long as to entangle one another in walking. 
“ This fpecies inhabits the lakes, &c. near the river 
Cinu, about 30 leagues from Carthagena, in South 
America, and is faid to feed on vegetables. Its gait 
is folemn and (low; but it flics eafily aad fnuKly. 
It cannot run, nnlcfs ailifted by the wings at the fame 
time. When any part of the (kin is touched by the 
hand a crackling is felt, though it is very downy be¬ 
neath the feathers ; and indeed this down adheres fo 
clofely as to enable the bird at times to fwim. The 
voice is clear and loud, but far from agreeable. The 
natives, who keep poultry in great numbers have one 
of ihcfe tame, which goes along with the flock about 
the neighbourhood to feed during the day, when this 


faithful (hepherd defends thc(n agninft birds of prey, purrels 
being able, by means of the fpurs on the wings, to || 
drive off birds as big as the carrion vulture, and even Parrhjfius. 
that bird iifclf. It is To far of the greateft life, as it' 
never deferts the charge committed to its care, bring*. 
ing them all home fafe at night. It is fo tame as to 
fuffer itfelf to be handled by a grown perfon ; but will 
not permit children to attempt the fame.—For the 
above account we .arc indebted to Linnasus, who feema 
to be the only one who has given any account of this 
wondiTful bird.” Sec Laihan’t Synoffis. 

PARRELS, in a fliip, are frames made of trucks, 
ribs, and ropes, which Ijaving both their ends fafteued 
to the yards, are fo contrived as to go round abtuil 
the malts, that the yards by their means may go up 
and down upon the mail. Thefe alfo, with the bieall 
ropes, fallen the yards to tihe mads. 

PARRET, or PEOXEt) river, has its rife in the 
fouthern part of Somerfctlhirc in England. Near 
Langport if is joined by the Ordred, augmented by 
the Evel; and about four miles from this jun&ion, it 
is joned by the Tone or Tlione a pretty lage rivci, 
rifing among the iiilU in the weftern parts of this 
county. About two miles below the junftion of the 
Tone, the Parret receives another conliderable dream ; 
and thus augmented, it pafles by the town of Bridge- 
water, and Falls into the Briftol channel in Bridgewater 
bay. 

PARRIIASIUS, a famous ancient painter of 
Ephefus, or, as fome fay, of Athens: he flourifhed 
about the time of Socrates, according to Xenophon, 
who hath introduced him into a dialogue difcouiling 
with that philufopher. He was one of the belt 
painters in his time. Pliny fays, that it was he who 
firft gave fymmetry and juft proportions in that art ; 
that he waslikewife the firft who knew how to exprefi 
the truth and life of chara£lers, and the different airs 
of the face ; that he difcovercd a beautiful difpufition 
of the hair and heightened the grace of the vifage. 

It is allowed even by the mailers in the art, that he 
far outihone them in the glory of fuccceding in the 
outlines, in which confiils the grand fecret of painting. 

Butit is alfo remarked by Pliny, that Parrhafius becanie 
infupportable with pride ; and was fo very vain as to 
give himfelf the moll flattering epithets; fuch as, the 
tendered, the fofteil, the grandtll, the mod delicate, 
and the perfeder of his art. Fie beaded that he was 
fprUng from Apollo, and that he was born to paint the 
gods) that he had adually drawn Hercules touch 
by touch : that hero having often appeared to him 
in dreams. When tne plurality of voices was againft 
him at Samos in favour of Timanthes, in the opinion 
of a pidure of Ajax provoked agaiuft the Greeks, fot 
adjudging to Ulyffes the arms of Achilles, he anfwcr- 
cd a perfon who condoled him on his check, For 
my part I don’t trouble myfelf at the fcntcnce; but, 

I am forry that the fon of Telamon, hath received a 
greater outrage than that which was formerly put up¬ 
on him fo unjnftly.” A£lian'relates this (lory, and 
tell us that Parrhafius affeded to wear a crown of 
gold upon his head, and to carry in his hand a batoon, 
nudded with nails of the fame metal. He worked-at 
his art with pleafantry, often indeed finging. He was 
vety licentious and loofe in his pidures ; and he is 
faid, by way of amufement, to have rrprefented the 
5 E a moft 
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V.irrh-fiut. inoft infamous objedts. His Atalantis, with her Ipuui'e country, where he was tormented a long while with a Parrhefia 
' Mtlrriger, was of this kind. This piece was after* fever, and at laft died in the greateft mifery. He left || 
wards deviled as a legacy to the emperor Tiberius, his library to his friend Seripandus, brother to Cardi* Patfon. 
upon condition that, if he was difplcafed with the fub- nal Jerome Seripandus, who built him a tomb in the^^-V™” 
jf.dl, he fliould receive a million fetlerces inftead of it. convent of the Auftin friars at Naples. There are fe- 
The emperor, covetous as he was, not only preferred vcral books aferibed to him ; and in the dedicat'on of 
the picture to that Cum, but even placed it in bis moil one of them, his charadter is drawn to great advantage 
favourite apartment. It is alfo faid, that, though by Henry Stephens. 

Parrhafius was excelled by Timanthes, yet he excelled PARRHESIA. Sec Oratory, N® 88. 

Zeuxis. Among his pictures is a celebrated one of PARRICIDE, the murd.r of one’s parents or 
Thrfeiis; and another reprefenting Meleager, Hercules, children. £y the Roman law, it was punillted m a 
and Perfeus in a group together ; as alfo .^neas, with much feverer manner than any other kind of homicide. 


C'.llor and Pollu.x, in a third. 

Parrhasius (Janus), a'famous grammarian in 
Itdy, who was born at Cofenza in the kingdom of 
Naples, 1470. He was intended for the law, the 
profciTion of his anceftors ; but he refufed it, and cul* 
tivateJ clailical learning. His real name was Johannes 
Paulus P.infius j but according to the humour of the 
grammarians of the age, he took inftead of it Parrha- 
iius. He taught at hlilan with much reputation, be* 
iiig admired for a graceful delivery, in which he chief¬ 
ly cxcclle'd other profe-lTurs.—It was this charm in his 
voice, which brought a vail ctnicourl'c of people to his 
ledtures ; and among others he had the pleafure to fee 
General Trimoles, who was then threcfcore years old. 
He went to Rome when Alexander VI. was pope; 
and was like to be involved in the misfortunes of 
Bernardini Cajetan and Siliiis Savello, with whom he 
had fomc correfpondcnce ; but he efcaped the danger, 
by the information of Thomas Phoedrus, piofefl'or of 
rhetoric, and canon of St John Lateran, whofe ad* 
vice he followed in retiring from Rome. Soon after, 
he was appointed public profelTorof rhetoric at Milan; 
but thediberty he took to cetifure the teachers there 
as arrant blockheads, provoked them in return to af- 
perfe his morals. They Ibid he had a criminal con* 
verfe with his fcholars: w'hich being a crime extreme* 
ly abhorred by the Milanefc, our profefl'or was o* 
bliged to leave Milan. He went to Vicenza, where he 
obtained a larger falary; and he held this profefl'or* 
Ihip till the ftates of the Venetians were laid wafte by 
the troops of the League; upon which he went to 
his native country, having made his efcape through 
the army of the enemies. He was at Cofenza, when 
his old friend Phoedrus pei funded Julius to lend for 
him to Rome ; and, though that defign proved abor* 
tive by the death of the pope, yet, by the vccommen* 
dation of John Lafearis, he was called thither under 
his fuccelTor Leu. X. Leo was before favourably 
inclined to him; and on his arrival at Rome, appoint* 
ed him prufelTur of polite literature. He had been 
now fotne time married (o a daughter of Demetrius 
Chalcondylas ; and he look with him to Rome BalU 
Chalcondyias,, his wife’s brother, and brother of De* 
metrius Chalcondylas, profefl'or of the Greek tongue 
at Milan. He did not long enjoy this employ con¬ 
ferred upon him by the pope ; for,, worn out by his 
ftudies and labours, he became fo alBidled with the 
gout, that for fome years he had no part of his body 
free, except his tongue : having almoft loll the ufe of 
both his legs and Loth his arms. He laboured bcfldes 
under fo great a degree of poverty, as put him out of 
all hopes of being ever in a better fltuation ; fo that 
he left Romci and rcturued iuto Calabria^ hi& native 


After being fcourged, the delinquents were fewed up 
in a leathern fack, with a live dog, a cock, a viper, and 
an ape, and fo call into the fea. Solon, it is true, 
in his laws, made non; agamd parricide ; apprehend* 
ing it impoflible that one Ihould be guilty of fo unna¬ 
tural a barbarity. And the Perflans, according to He¬ 
rodotus, entertained the fam.. notion, when they ad¬ 
judged all perfons who killed thei. reputed parents to 
be badards. And upon fome fuch reafon as this mult 
we account for the omiflion of an exempi.ry puuiih- 
tnent for this crime in our Englilh laws; which treat 
it no otherwife than as lim de murder, unlefs the child 
was alfo the fervant of the parent. 

For though the breach of n.tiural rel. ‘.ion is unob* 
ferved, yet the breach of civil or ec'-lefiaftic connexions, 
when coupLd with murder, denominates it a new 
offence ; no Icfs than a fpecics of treafon, cal'ed farv* 
proditiot or petit treafon} which, howevei-, is nothing 
elfe but an aggravated degree of .niirde' : . Uiiough, 
on account of the violation of pri' ite allegiance, 
it is fligmatized as an inferior fpecie.<i of treafon. And 
thus, in the ancient Gothic conllitution, we find 
the breach beth of natural and civil relations ranked 
in the fame clafs with crimes againll the Hate and feve- 
reign. 

PARROT, in ornithology. See Psittacus. 

PARS HO RE, a town of England in Worceftcr- 
fliirc, fevcu miles from Worcciler, ai ' loz from Lon¬ 
don, is a neat old town on the liorfh fide of the Avon, 
near its junflion with tie river Bo'", being a confi- 
derable thoroughfare in .he lower road from Wor. 
cefter to London. A religious houfc was founded 
here in 604, a fmall part of which now remains, and 
is ufed as the parilh church oi Holy C ols, the whole 
of which contained above lo acres. 'Phe abbey churchi 
was 250 feet long, and 120 broad. Tlv parilh of 
Parlhorc is of great extent, and hath within its liniita. 
many manors and chapelries. At prefent it has two. 
parilhes, Holy Crofs and St Andrew. In Holy Crofa 
church arc feveralvtry antique monuments. Ite chief 
manufadure is (lockings. It contains about 30Q 
houfes, and has market* on Tuefday and Saturday ; 
fairs Ealler-Tuefday, June 26th, and Tuefday before- 
November id. 

PARSLEY, in botany. See Ahum. 

PARSNEP, in botany. See Pasi iuaca* 

PARSON and Vicar. A parfon, perfona ecc!e» 
is one that hath full poffelfion of all the right.s of 
a parochial church. He is called parfon, perfona, be* 
cauft: by his perfon the church, which is an invifiblc 
body, is reprefented ; and he is in, himfelf a body ttor-Commtnh 
porate, in order to protect and defend the rights of 
the church (^wbich he perfonatesj by a perpetual fuc- 

cciEun. 



Patfon. 


T See Ap- 
praprioAtn- 
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ceiIion< He is fometimes called the h 5 or or governor 
of the church ; but the appellation of parfon (how¬ 
ever it may be depreciated by familiar, clownilh, and 
indiferiminate ufe) is the moft legal, moll beneficial, 
and tnoft honourable title that a parilh pricll can en¬ 
joy ; becaufe fuch a one (Sir Edward Coke obferves), 
and he only, is faid vicem feu perfonam eccleft gerere. 
A parfon ha ', during his life, the freehold in himfelf 
of the parfonage hoiife, the glebe, the tithes, and other 
dues. But thefe are fometimes appropriated s that is 
to fay, the benefice is perpetually annexed to feme 
fpiritual corporation, either foie or aggregate, being the 
patron of the living ; whom the law elteems equally 
capable of providing for the fervice of the church as 
any fuigle private clergyman f. 

The appropriating corporations, or religious houfes, 
weie wonf to depute one of their own body to per¬ 
form d'yinc j'c-vicc, and achninifler the facraments, in 
thofe pariih's >!■’ which the fociety was thus the par¬ 
fon. This officiating miniiler was in reality no more 
than a curate, de ]3 -ty, or vicegerent of the appropri- 
ator, and tl'-reforc c"llcd vicariut, or “ vicar.” His 
llipend vas at the diferetion of the appropriatur, who 
was, however, bound of common right to find fome- 
body, qui iiU dc temporahlus, eptfeopo Je JpirUualihotf 
debeat iwj'pi,ndcre. But this was done in fo fcandalous 
a man’icr, and the pjrilhcs falFercd fo much by the 
neglert of the approprict 'rs, that ihe legiHature was 
forced t" (..tc-pofc : a. J accoruingly it is enafled, by 
llatiife ly tcidi. 11. c. 6. that in all appropriations of 
cliurchcs ch - bifliop fiiall ^rdair. (in propor¬ 

tion to the value oi the church) a competent fum to 
be diiliibuted among the poor pa'-ifh’oners annually; 
and that the vicarage fiiall be fufficiently endowed. It 
feems the parifli were frequently fuflerers, not only by 
the want of divine fervice, but alfo by withholding 
thofe aims for wh’ch, among other purpofes, the pay¬ 
ment of tithe', was origi'ially impofed : and therefore 
in this adl a penfior is direcTd to be diilributc-d among 
the poor parothians, as ’veil as a fufficient llipend to 
the vicar. But 1 ..', being liable to be removed at the 
pleafure of the ' ppropnater, was not likely to infill 
too rigidly oi. the legal fullicieney ot the llipend ; and 
tlicrcfote, by llatutc 4 lien. IV. c. 12. it is ordained, 
that the vicar diall be a fccular per fun, not a member 
of any rclig-oub lioufe j that he (hall be vicar perpe¬ 
tual, i.ot rcinoveaLIc at the c^apiice of the monaftcry j 
and that h. Ihuuld be canonically inllituted and in¬ 
ducted, "nd be fuffi.'icntly endowed, at the diferetion 
of the ordiiia>-y ; for thefe three exprefs purpofes, to 
do divine fervice, to inform the people, and to keep 
liofpitality. 'I'iie endowments, in confequence of thefe 
llatutis, have ufually been by a portion of the glebe 
or land belonging to the parfonage, and a particular 
iliarc of the tithes, which the appropriators found it 
moll troiiblefomc to collttt, and whreh arc therefore 
generally called petty or fmall titlMj ; the greater, or- 
perdial tithes, being ftilt referved to their own ufe. 
But one and the fume rule was not obferved in the en¬ 
dowment of all vicarages. Hence fome are more li¬ 
berally, and foire more fcantily, endowed : and hence- 
the titbes of many things, as wood in particular, are in 
fume pariH'cs reilorial, and in fame vicarial tithes. 

The ddliri£tion therefore of a parfon and vicar is- 
this; The parlou has for the meft part the whole 


right to all the ecciefiallical dhes in his pariili; but a 
vicar has generally an appropriatbr over him, entitled 
to the heft, part of the profit-, to whom be is in effi-ft 
perpetual curate, with a Handing falary. Though in 
ibme places the vicarage has been confidcrably aug¬ 
mented by a large lharc of the great tithes ; which aug- 
mentattons were greatly affided by the ftatute 27 Car. 
II. c. 8. enabled in favour of poor vicars and curates, 
which rendered fuch temporary augmentations (when 
made by the appropriators) perpetual. . 

The method of becoming a parfon or vicar is much 
the fame. To both there arc four rcquifites nocef- 
fary ; holy orders, prefentation, inftitution, and induc¬ 
tion. The method of conferring the holy orders of 
deacon and pried, according to the liturgy and canons, 
is foreign to the prefent purpofe ; any farther than as 
they are neceffiiry rcquifites to make a complete par¬ 
fon or vicar. By common law, a deacon, of any age, 
might be indituted and indufted to a parfonage or vi¬ 
carage ; but it was ordained, by datute 13 Ehz. c. 12. 
that no perfon under twenty-three years of age, and 
in deacon’s orders, ffiould be prefented to any bctvrticf- 
with cure ; and if he were not ordained pried within^ 
one year after hU indii£lion, lie Ihould be ipfo faS'o 
deprived : and now, by datute 13 and 14 Car. 11 . c. 4. 
no perfon is capable to be admitted to any benefice, 
unlefs he hath been fird ordained a pried ; and iheii lie 
is, in the language of the law, a clerk in orders. But. 
if he obtains orders, or a licenfe to preach, by money 
or corrupt pra£licea, (w-hich feems to be the true, 
though not the common, notion of fimony), the perfon 
giving fuch orders forfeits 40I. and the perfon receiv¬ 
ing, lol. and is incapable of any ecclefiadical prefer¬ 
ment for feven years after. 

Any clerk may be prefented to a parfonage or vi¬ 
carage ; that is, the patron, to whom the advowfon 
of the church belongs, may offer his clerk to the bi- 
fhop of the diocefe to be indituted. But when he is 
prefented, the biffiop may refufe him upon many ac¬ 
counts. As, I. If the patron is excommunicated, and 
remains in contempt 40 days; or, 2. If the clerk be 
unfit: which uiifitnefs is of fevrral kinds. Fird, With 
regard to his perfon ; as if he be a badard, an outlaw, 
an excommunicate, an alien, under age, or the like. 
Next, With regard to his faith or morals ; as for any 
particular herefy, or vice that is malum in fe } but if the 
bilhop alleges only in generals, as that he is £ehifmaii~ 
cut inveteratus, or objefis a fault that is malum prohibi-- 
turn merely, as haunting taverns, jdaying at unlawful 
games, or the like, it is not good cniiu: of refufal. Or,, 
ladly. The clerk may be unfit to difcliargc the padoral 
office for want of learning. In any of which cafes, 
the biffiop may refufe the clerk. In cafe the refufaU 
is fur herefy, fchifm, i;}ability of k'arninjg, or other- 
matter of ecclefiadical cognizance, there the biffiop; 
mud give notice to the patron of fuch his caufe of re— 
fuful, who being ufually a layman, is not fuppofed to 
have knowledge of it; rife he cannot prefent by lapfe;; 
but if she caufe be temporal, there he is not bound to-' 
give notice. 

If an action at law be broaght by the patron againll 
the biffiop for refufiiig his clerk, the biffiop mud affigit' 
the caufe. If the caufe be of a temporal nature, anda 
the fact admitted, (as, for indance, outlawry)., the- 
judg^es of the king’s courts mnit deteriuinc Us validity,; 
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Parfon. or whether It be fufHcient caiife of refufal: but if the 
be denied, it mutt be determined by a juty. If 
the caufe be of a fpiritual nature, (as herefy, particu¬ 
larly alleged), the fa£t, if rlcnied, (hall alfu be deter¬ 
mined by a jury : and if the fadt be admitted or found, 
the court, upon confultation and advice of learned di¬ 
vines, fliall decide its fitfficiency. If the caufe be want 
of learning, the bifliop need not fpecify in what points 
the clerk is deficient, but only allege that he is defi- 
,cient ; for the ftatute 9 Edw. II. 11 . i. c. 13. is ex- 
prefs, that the examination of the iitnefs of a perfon 
prefented to a bcnelice belongs to the ecclefiaftical 
judge. But bccaiife it would be nugatory in this cafe 
to demand the reafun of refiifal from the ordinary, if 
the patron were bound to abide by his determination, 
who has already pronounced his clerk unfit; therefore 
if the bifiiop returns the clerk to be minus fuffieiens in 
Uteratura,. the court (hall write to the metropolitan to 
re-examine him, and certify his qualifications ; which 
certificate of the archbilhup is final. 

If the biihop hath no objedtions, but admits the pa- 
troms prefentation, the clerk fo admitted is next to be 
iofiitiited by him ; which is a kind of inveftiture of the 
fpiritual part of the benefice ; for by inflitution, the 
care of the fouls of the parifh is committed to the charge 
of the clerk. When a vicar is inltituted, he (befides 
the ufual forms) takes, if required by the biihop, an 
oath of perpetual rcfidence ; for the maxim of law is, 
that viearius non hnbet vicarium .■ and as the non-rell- 
dence of the ajjpropriators was the caufe of the perpe¬ 
tual eilabiifhment of vicarages, the law judges it very 
improper for them to defeat the end of their confiitu- 
tion, and by abfcnce to create the very mifehief which 
they were appointed to remedy ; efpecially as, if any 
profits are to arife from putting in a curate and living 
at a diilance from the parifli, the apprupriator, wito 
is the real parfon, has undoubtedly the elder title to 
them. When the ordinary is aifo the patron, and 
confers the living, the prefentation and inftitution arc 
one and the fame a£t, and are called a collation to a 
benefice. By inflitution or collation the church is 
full, fo that there can be no freftv prefentation till ano¬ 
ther vacancy, at Icafl in the cafe of a common patron ; 
but the church is not full agairifl the king till induc¬ 
tion : nay, even if a clerk is inflituted upon the king’s 
prefentation, the crown may revoke it before induc¬ 
tion, and prefent another clerk. Upon inflitution 
alfo the clerk may enter on the parfonage houfe and 
glebe, and take the tithes; hut he cannot grant or 
let them, or bring an action for them, till indui^ion. 
Bee Inouctios. 

For the rights of a parfon or vicar, in his tithes and 
ecclefiaflical dues, fee Tithes. As to his duties, they 
are fa numerous, that it is imp»AicabIe to recite them 
here with any tolenihlu concilenefs or accuracy ; but 
the reader who has occafiou may confult Bijhop Gib~ 
fan's Codex, fobnfon's Clergyman's Vade Mecum, and 
Hum's Ecclefmjiical Law, Wc fliall therefore only 
jufl mention the article of rcfidence, upon the fup- 
pof'tion of which the law doth flyle every parochial 
minifler an incumbent. By ftatute 21 Henry VIII. 
c. 13. perfons willingly abfeuting tbcmfclves from 
their benefices, for one month together, or two months 
in the year, incur a penalty of 5I. to the king, 
and 5L to any perfon that will fue for the fame ; ex¬ 
cept chaplains to the king, or others therein mention- 
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cd, during their attendance in the houfehold of fuck Parfon 
as retain.them ; and alfo except all heads of houfes, || 
magiftrates, and profeiTors in the univerfities, and all Parlors, 
ftudents under forty years of age refiding there, bona' 
fide, for ftudy. Legal rcfidence is not only in the pa¬ 
rifli, but alfu in the parfonage hoiife ; for it hath been 
rcfolved, that the ftatute intended refideiice, not only 
for ferving the cure and for hofpitality, but alfo for 
maintaining the houfe, that the fucccflbr alfo may keep 
hofpitality there. 

We have feen that there is but one way whereby 
one may become a parfon or vicar: there are many 
ways by which one may ceafe to be fo. i. By death. 

2. By cefllon, in taking another benefice ; for by fta¬ 
tute 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13. if any one having a bene¬ 
fice of 81 . per annum, or upwards,' in the king’s books, 
(according to the prefent valuation), accepts any 
other, the firft fliall be adjudged void, unlefs he ob¬ 
tains a difpenfation ; which no one is entitled to have 
but the chaplains of the king and otliers therein men¬ 
tioned, the brethren and fons of lords and knights, 
and dodtors and bachelors of divinity and law, admit¬ 
ted by the univerfities of this realm. And a vacancy 
tlius made for want of a difpenfation, is called eejfon. 

3. By confecratioii; for, as was mentioned before, 
when a clerk is promoted to a hifliopHc, all his other 
preferments are void the inftant that he is confccrated. 

But there is a method, by the favour of the crown, of 
holding fuch livings in eommendam. Commtada, or rc- 
clejia commendata, is a living commended by the crown 
to the care of a clerk, to hold till a proper paftor is 
provided for it. This may be temporary for one, two, 
or three years, or perpetual, being a kind of difpenfa- 
tion to avoid the vacancy of the living, and is called a 
commenda retinere. There is alfo a commenda recipere, 
which is to take a benefice de novo in t|ie bifhop’s own 
gift, or the gift of fome other patron confenting to 
the fame ; and this is the fame to him as inflitution 
and indiuflion arc to another clerk. 4. By refigna- 
tion. But this is of no avail till accepted by the of- 
diiiaiy, into whofe hands the refignatiun mull be made. 

5. By deprivation, either by canonical cenfnres, or in 
purfuance of divers penal flatutes, which declare the 
benefice void, for fome nonfeafance or negledi, or elfe 
fome malefeafance or crime : as for fimoiiy ; for main¬ 
taining any dodtrine in derogation of the king’s fu- 
prcmacy, or of the thirty-nine articles, or of the book 
of common prayer; for negledling after inflitution to 
read the liturgy and articles in the church, or make 
the declarations againft Popery, or take the abjuration 
oath ; for ufing any other form of prayer than the li¬ 
turgy of the church of England ; or for abfeuting him- 
felf 60 days in one year from a beucfice belonging to 
a Popiih patron, to which the clerk was prefented by 
either of the univerfities : in all which, and fiinilar cafes, 
the benefice is ip/o faQo void, without any formal fen- 
tcuce of deprivation. 

PARSONAGE, a rcdlory, or parilh church, en¬ 
dowed witii a glebe, houfe, lands, tithes. See. fur the 
maintenance of a minifler, with cure of 'fouls within 
fuch parifh. Sec Parson. 

PARSONS, or Persons (Robert), an eminent 
writer of the church of Rome, was born at Nether- 
Stowey, near Bridgewater, in Somerfetfhire, in 1546, 
and educated at Baliol college, Oxford, where he di- 
flinguiflicd himfelf as a zealous Proteflant and an acute 

difputant; 
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IPirfoiM, difputant; but being charged by the fociety with in* 
Part, continency and embezzling the collcgfc moncy> he went 
'to Flanders, and declared himfclf a Catholic. After 
travelling to feveral other places, he effefled the eKa- 
bltfliinent of the Englifh feminary at Rome, and pro¬ 
cured Father Allen to be chofen retlor of it. He him* 
felf was appointed the head of the miffion to England, 
in order to dethrone Queen Elizabeth, and if poflible 
extirpate the Proteftaut religion. He accordingly came 
over to this kingdom in 1580, and took fomc bold 
Heps towards accomplifhing his porpofe, in which he 
concealed himl'clf with great ait, travelling about the 
counti7 to gentlemen's houfes, difguifed in the habit 
^ fometimes of a foldicr, fometimes of a gentleman, and 
* at other times like a minifter or an apparitor } but Fa¬ 
ther Cainpian being feized and committed to prifon, 
our author cfcapcd out of England for fear of the 
fame fate, and went to Rome, where he was made 
redlor of the Englifh feminary. He had long enter¬ 
tained the mull fanguine hopes of converting to the 
Popilh faith the young king of Scots, which he con- 
fidered as the belt and molt cffedtiial means of bringing 
over his fubjedls to the fame religious principles ; but 
iiuding it tmpufliblc to fucceed in his defign, he pub* 
lilhed in 1594 his celebrated book, under the feigned 
name of Doleman, in order to overthrow, as far as lay 
in his power, the title of that prince to the crown of 
England. He died at Rome in 1610, and was buried 
in the chapel of the Englilh college. Belides the book 
already mentioned, he wrote, i. A Defence of the 
Catholic Hierarchy. 2. The l.ilurgy of the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Mafs. 3. A Memorial for the Reforma¬ 
tion : and feveral other tradls. 

PART, a portion of fonie whole, confidered as di¬ 
vided or divifiblc. 

Logical Part, is a diviiion for which we are indebt¬ 
ed to the fchoolmen. It refers to fome univerfal as its 
whole in which fenfe the fpecies are parts of a ge¬ 
nus, and individuals or lingulars are parts of the fpe¬ 
cies. 

Phyjical PjttT, ii that which, though it enter the 
coinpufition of a whole, may yet be confidered apart, 
and under its own diilimSl idea; in which fenfe, a con¬ 
tinuum is faid to coiifill of parts. Fliyfical parts, again, 
are of two hinds, homogeneous and heterogeneous; 
the Aril arc thofc of the fame denomination with fome 
other; the fecond of a different one : See Homoge¬ 
neous, &e.) Farts, again, are dillinguilhcd into fub- 
Jcdlive, effential, and integrant. The fchoolincn were 
alfo the authors of this divifion. 

Aliquot PAKTt is a quantity which, being repeated 
any number of times, becomes equal to an integer. 
Thus 6 is an aliquot part of 24, and 5 an aliquot part 
of 30, &c. 

Aliquant Pakt, is a quantity which,-being repeated 
any number of times, becomes always cither greater or 
lefs than the whole. Thus 5 .is an aliquant part of 17, 
and 9 an aliquant part of 10, &c. 

The aliquant part is refolvable into aliquot parts. 
Thus 15, an aliquant part of 20, is refolvable into lol, 
and 5 a fourth part of the fame. 

Pakts of Speech, in grammar, are all the forts of 
words which can enter the compofuion of a difeourfe. 
See Graxmasi. 


PARTERRE, in gardening, a level divifion of Parterre 
ground, which for the moll part faces the fonth, or 
beft front of a houfe, and is generally fiiriiilhed with 
cvergreens, flowers, &c. There arc tw-) kinds of thefe,, 
the plain ones and the parterres of etnhroidciy. 

Plain parterres are mod valuable in England, bc- 
caufe of the firtnnefs of the Englifh grafs turf, W’hich 
is fuperior to that of any other part of the world ; 
and the parterres of embroidery are cut into Ihell and 
fcroll work, with alleys between them. An oblong, 
or long fquare, is accounted the moll proper figure for 
a parterre ; and a parterre fhould indeed be always 
twice as long as it is broad, becaufr, according to the 
known laws of perfpeflivt, a long fquare always links 
to a fquare ; and an exafl fquare always appears Icfs 
than it really is. As to the breadth of a parterre, it 
is to be proportionable to the front of the houfe ; hut 
lefs than 100 feet in breadth is too little. 

There Ihould be on each fnle the parterre a terrace 
walk raifed for a view, and the flat of the parterre be¬ 
tween the terraces Ihould never be more than 300 feet, 
at the utmoll, in breadth; and about 140 feet in width, - 
witli twice and a half that in length, is efteemed a very 
good fizc and proportion. 

PARTHENIUM, in botany: A genus of thepen- 
tandria order, belonging to the monoccia clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 49th or¬ 
der, Catnppfiu. The male calyx is common and penta- 
phyllous; the florets of the dilk monopetaloiis; the 
female has five florets of the radius, each with two 
male florets behind it; the intermediate female fupe¬ 
rior ; the feed is naked. > 

It has been much negleiled in Europe, having on Cnfiet't 
account of its fmell been baniflied from our parterres. (•("'><>1 Pe¬ 
lt is therefore indebted for its culture to the 't 

ftinguiflicd rank it holds among the Chinefe flowcis. ' 

The (Itill of the flotifts, and their continual care, have 
brought this plant to fo great perfctlion, that liiuro- 
peans fcarccly know- it. The elegance and lightnefs 
of its branches, the beautiful indentation of its leaves, 
the fplendour and duration of its flowers, feem indeed 
to juftify the Jhsrimania of the Chinefe for this plant. 

They have, by their attention to its culture, procured 
more than 300 fpecies of it: every pear produces a new 
one. A lift of themames of all thefe kinds would be 
equally tedious and difgufting ; we fhall only fay in 
general, that in its flowers arc united all the polfiblc 
combinations of (bapes and colours. Its leaves are no 
lefs various: fomc of them arc thin, other thick ; 
fome are very fmall, and fome large and broad ; fome 
are indented like thofc of the oak, while others re- 
femble thofc of the cherry tree ; fome may be fern cut 
in the form of fins, and others are found ferrated on 
the margin, and tapering towards th;: points. 

Parthenium is propagated in China by feed, and by 
fuckers, grafts, and flips. When the florifts have a 
fine plant, they fuffer the feeds to ripen, and about the 
end of autumn fow them in well prepared earth. Some 
keep them in this manner during winter, others foW 
them in fpring. Provided they are watered after the 
winter, they flioot forth, and grow rapidly. After the 
parthenium has flowered, all its branches are cut three 
inches from the root, the earth is hoed around, and a , 

linle dung is mixed with it; and when the cold be-*-• 

comet.' 
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p4>th«» comes feverc, the i>lant.i8 coverej with ftraw, or an in- 
Thofe that are in vales are tranfported to 
. the greenhoufe, where they are not watered. In fpring 

they arc uncovered and watered, and they Ihoot forth 
a number of (Ictns : of thefe fonie dorifts leave only 
two or three, others pull up the (talks together with 
the whole rout, and divide it into feveral portions, 
which they tranfplant clfewhere. There arc fouic who 
join two flips of different colours, in each of which, 
towards the bottom, they make the long notch, almoft 
to the pith, and afterwards tie them together with 
packthread, that they may remain clofely united: by 
thefe means they obtain beautiful flowers, variegated 
with whatever colours they choofe. 

Parthenium requires a good expofnre, and frefli 
moifl air that circulates 'freely : when flint up clofely 
by four walls, it foon languifhes. The earth in which 
it is planted ought to be rich, moift, and loamy, and 
prepared with great care. For rcfrcfhing it, the Chi- 
nefe ufc only rain or river water ; and in fpring time, 
they mix with this water the excrements of filk worms 
or the dung of their poultry ; in fummer, they leave 
the feathers of ducks or fowls to infofe in it for feve* 
ral days, after having thrown into it a little faltpetre} 
but in autumn they mix with the water a greater or 
fmaller quantity of dried excrement reduced to pow¬ 
der, according as the plant appears more or Icfs vigo¬ 
rous. During the great heats of fummer, they water 
it morning and evening ; but they moiffen the leaves 
only in the morning j they alfo place I'mall fragments 
of brick lound its roots, to prevent the water from 
prefllng down the earth too much. All this atten¬ 
tion may appear trifling; but it is certain that it is 
founded upon experience and obfervation, and it is 
only by the affillance of fuch minute care, that the pa¬ 
tient and provident Chinefe has been able to procure, 
from a wild and almoll ftinking plant, fo beautiful and 
odoriferous flowers. The more common fpecies arc, 
I. Ilyflerophnrus. 2. Integrifolium. 

PARTHIA, a celebrated empire of antiquity, 
bounded on the weft by Media, on the north by Hyr- 
cania, on the call by Aria, on the fouth by Carmania 
the defert; furrounded on every fide by mountains, 
which ftill ferve as a boundary, though its name is 
now changed, having obtained that of E^rac or Arac; 
and to diftinguifh it from Chaldaia, that of Eyrac 
Ancient Agami. By Ptolemy it is divided into five diftrifts, 
divifioiis. ^i/s. Caminfine, or Gamifcne, Parthyene, Choroanc, 
Atticene, and Tabienc. The ancient geographers 
enumerate a great many cities in this countiy. Ptole¬ 
my in particular reckons 25 large cities ; and it cer¬ 
tainly muft have been very populous, fince we have ac¬ 
counts of 2000 villages, befules a number of cities, in 
this diftri£t being deftroyed by earthquakes. Its ca¬ 
pital was named HecatompolUi from the circumftaiice of 
its having 100 gates. It was a noble and magnificent 
place ; and, according to fome, it ftill remains under 
the name of Ifpahan, the capital of the prefent Perfian 
^ empire. 

■Whence Parthia is by fome fuppofed to have been firft peo- 
peopkU. pled by the Phetri or Patliri, often mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture, who will have the Farthians to be defceitded from 
Patlirufim the foil of Mifraim. But however true this 
may be with regard to the ancient inhabitants, yet it 
is certain, that tbofe Farthians who were fo famous, in 


hiftory, defeended from the Scythians, though from Parthia. 
what tribe we are not certainly informed. 

The hiftory of the ancient Farthians is totally loft. 

Ail that we know about them is, that they were firft 
fubjedt to the Medes, afterwards to the Peifians, and 
laftiy to Alexander the Great. After his death the 
province fell to Selcucus Nicator, and was held by him 
and his fucceffors till the reign of Antiochus Theus, 
about the year 250 before Chrift. At this time the 
Farthians revolted, and chofe one Arfaccs for their 3 
king. The immediate caufe of this revolt was theCaureof 
lewdnefs of Agathoclcs, to whom Antiochus had com-*!*;^ 
mitted the care of all the provinces beyond the 
plirates. 1 his man made an infamous attempt on ai-Aiuiochi^ 
ridates, a youth of great beauty ; which fo enraged Theus. 
his brother Arfaces, that he excited his countrymen to 
revolt; and before Antiochus had leifure to attend to 
the rebellion, it became too powerful to be cruftied. 

Scleucus Callinicus, the fucceffor of Antiochus Theus, 
attempted to reduce Arfaccs; but the latter having 
had fo much time to llrcngthen himfclf, defeated and 
drove his antagonift out of the country. Selencus, 
however, in a (hort time, undeitook another expedi¬ 
tion againft Arfaccs ; but was ftill more unfortunate 
than he had been in the former, being not only de¬ 
feated in a great battle, but taken prifoner, and died 
in captivity. The day on which Arfaces gained this 
victory was ever after obferved among the Farthians as 
an extraordinary feftival. Arfaces being thus fully 
efiabliftied in his new kingdom, reduced Hyrcania 
and fome other provinces under his power; and was at 
laft killed in a battle againft Ariarathes IV. king of 
Cappadocia. From this prince all the other kings of 
Parthia look the furname of Arfacet, as thofe of £- 
gypt did that of Ptolemy from Ptolemy Soter. 

Arfaccs I. was fucceeded by his fon Arfaces II. who, 
entering Media, made himfelf matter of that country, 
while Antiochus the Great was engaged in a war with 
Ptolemy Euergetes king of Egypt. Antiochus, how¬ 
ever, was no fooner difengaged from that war, than he 
marched with all his forces againft Arfaces, and at firft 
drove him quite out of Media. But he foon returned 
with an army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 horfe, with 
which he put a ftop to the farther progrefs of An¬ 
tiochus : and a treaty was foon after concluded, in 
which it was agreed, that Arfaces (hoiild remain matter 
of Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition of his aflifting 
him in his wars with other nations. 

Arfaces II. was fucceeded by his fon Priapatius, Conquefts 
who reigned 15 years, and left three fons, Phraates,of the Par- 
Mithridates, and Artabanus. Phraates, the eldeft, 
fucceeded to the throne, and reduced under his fub-““‘'“*’ 
je£kion the Mardi, who had never been conquered by 
any but Alexander the Great. After him, his brother 
Mithridates was invefted with the regal dignity. He 
reduced the Badtrians, Medes, Perfians, Elymeans, and 
overran iu a manner all the eaft, penetrating beyond 
the boundaries of Alexander’s conquefts. I^metrius 
Nicator, who then reigned in Syria, endeavoured to 
recover thofe provinces ; but his army was entirely 
deftroyed, and himfelf taken prifoner, in which ftatc 
he remained till his death ; after which vidiory Mith¬ 
ridates made himfelf matter of Babylonia and Mefopo- 
tamia, fo that he now commanded all the provinces 
from between the Euphrates and the Ganges. 

Mithridates 
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t*iirtli!a. Milhridateg died in the 37th year of his reign, and thian dominions, began hoftilities. As the enemy had Parihla. 
left the throne to his fon Phrahates II. who was fcarce not expeded an invafton, they were quite unprepared 
Antiochu* *'** lt*ngdom when Antiochus Sidetes inarch- for refillance ; and therefore Craffiis overran ail Me- 

ftidc'tc, dc- him at the head of a numerous army, under fopotamia ; and if he Iiad taken advantage of the con- 

ftroyed pretence of delivering his brother Demetrius, who was fternation which the Parthians w-erc in, might have 

with hi> ilill in captivity. Phrahates was defeated in three alfo reduced Babylonia. But inllead of this, early in 

whole at. pitched battles; in confequcnce of which he loft all the the autumn, he repaffed the Euphrates, leaving only 

“*y* countries conquered by his father, and was reduced 700c foot and 1000 horfe to garrifon the places he 
within the limits of the ancient Parthian kingdom, had reduced 5 and putting liis army into winter quar- 

Antiochus did not, however, long enjoy his good for- ters in Syria, gave hiinfeif totally np to his favourite 

tune ; for his army, on account of their number, a- paflion of amaffing money. 

mounting to no fewer than 400,000, being obliged to Early in the fpring, the Roman general drew his 
feparate to fuch dittances as prevented them, in cafe of forces out of their winter quarters, in order to purfuc 
any fudden attack, from Joining together, the inhabi- the war with vigour j buf, during the winter, Orodcs 
tants, whom they had moft cruelly opprelfed, taking had colledled a very numerous army, and was well 
advantage of this reparation, confpired with the Par- prepared to oppofe him. Before he entered upon ae- 
thians to deftroy them. This was accordingly exe- tion, however, the Parthian monarch fent ambalTadora 
cuted ; and the vail army of Antiochus, with the mo- to Craffus, in order to expoftulate with him on his in- 
narch himfelf, were flaughtered in one day, fcarce a juftice in attacking an ally of the Roman empire ; but 
Angle perfon efcaping to carry the news to Syria. Craffus, without attending to what they faid, only re- 
Phrahates, elated with this fuccefs, propofed to invade turned for anfwer, that “ they fliould have his anfwcr 
Syria i but in the mean time, happening to quarrel it Sclciicia. 

with the Scythians, he was by them cut off with his Orodes, finding that a war was not to be avoided, 
whole army, and was fuccceded by his uncle Arta- divided his army into two bodies. One he command- 

banus. ed in perfon, and marched towards Armenia, in order 

The new king enjoyed his dignity but a very Ihort to oppofe the king of that country, who had raifed a 
time, being, a tew days after his accefllon, killed in confiderable army to aflift the Romans. The other he 
another battle with the Scythians. He was fucceeded fent into Mefopotamia, under the command of Surena 
6 by Pacorus I. who entered into an alliance with the or Surcoas, a moft experienced general, by whofc con- 

Alliance Romans; and he by Phrahates ITI. This monareh duA all the cities which Craffus had reduced were 9 

took under his protedlion Tigranes the fon of Ti- quickly retaken. On this fornc Roman foldiers who H'-* rvlJIfr* 
Romaiw! R''a''os the Great, king of Armenia, gave him his made their efcape, and fled to the camp of Craffus, 
daughter in marriage, and invaded the kingdom with filled the minds of his army with terror at the accounts 
a delign to place the fon on the throne of Armenia ; of the number, power, and tlreiiglli, of the enemy, 

but on the approach of Pompey he thought proper to They told their fellow foldiers, that the Parthians 

retire, and foon after folemnly renewed the treaty with were very numerous, hrave, and well tlifeiplineil; that 
the Romans. it was impofiible to overtake them wlien they fled, or 

Phrahates was murdered by his children Mithrida- efcape them when they purfued ; that their dofeiifive 
tea and Orodes ; and foon after the former was put to weapons were proof againft the Roman darts, and 
death by his brother, who thus became foie mailer of their offcnfivc weapons fo fliarp, that no buckler was 
the Parthian empire. In his reign happened the me- proof againft them, ficc. Craffus looked upon all this 
morable war with the Romans under Craffus. This only as the effeft of cowardice ; but the common fol- 
Ciaffu^ re- was occafioned not by any breach of treaty on the fide diers, and even many of the cliicf oflRcers, were fo dif- 
folvtj on a of the Parthians, but through the ihameful avarice of heartened, that Caflius, the fame who afterwards con- 
Craffus. The whole Roman empire at that time had fpired againft Csefar, and moft of the legionary tri- 
thiaiis. been divided between Cxfar, Pompey, and Craffus; bunca, advifed Craffus to fufpend his march, and con- 
and- by virtue of that partition, the eaftem provinces fulcr better of the enterprife before he proceeded far- 
had fallen to the lot of Craffus. No fooncr was he in- ther in it. But Craffus obftinatcly pcrfifted in his for- 
vefted with this dignity, than he refolvcd to carry the mer rc^liition, being encouraged by the arrival of Ar- 
war into Parthia, in order to enrich himfelf with the tabaziifking of Armenia, who brought with him 6000 
fpoils of that people, who were then looked upon to horfe, and prhmifed to fend 10,000 cuirafliers and 
be very wealthy. Some of the tribunes oppnfed him, 30,000 foot, whenever he fliould Hand in need of 
as the Parthians had relig.ioully obferved the treaty; them. ' At tlic fame time, he advifed him by no 
but Craffus having, by the afltftance of Pompey, car- means to march his army through the plains of Mefo- 
ried every thing before him, left Rome in the year 55 potamia, but to take his route over the mountains of 
B. C. and purfued his march to Brundtifium, where he Armenia. He told him, that at Armenia was a 
immediately embarked his troops, though the wind mountainous country, the enemy’s cavalry, iu which 
blew very high; and after a difficult paffage, where their main flrength confifted, would there be entirely 
he loft many of his ihips, he reached the ports of Ga- ufelefs ; and belides, his army would there be plcnti- 
S latia. ^ fully fiipplied with all manner of necelfaries: whereas. 

Plunders _ From Galatia Craffus haftened to Syria, and pafs- if he marched by the way of Mefopotamia, he would 
the teniplc ing through Judea, plundered the temple at Jerufalem be perpetually liaraffcd by the Parthian horfe, and fre- 
kin then marched with as great expedi- quently be obliged to lead his army through fandy de- 

tion as he could to the river Euphrates, which he ferts, where he would be diftreffed for want of water 
crofted on a bridge of boats: and, entering the Far- and all other provifions. This falutary advice, how- 
VoL. XIII. Part II. 5 F ever. 
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Parthia. evfr, was rejfcted, and Craflua entered Mefopotamia 
* with an army of about 40,000 men. 

1 ‘he Romans had no fooner eroded the Euphratet, 
than Cafliits advifed his general to advance to fome of 
thufe towns in which the garrifons yet remained, in 
order to halt and refrefh his troops : or if he did not 
cboofe to follow this advice, he faid that his beft way 
would be to march along the banks of the Euphrates 
to Seleucia; as by this method he would prevent the 
Parthians from furrounding him, at the fame time that 
10 he would be plentifully fupplied with provifiona from 
Betrayed his (hips. Of this advice CraiTus feeroed to approve} 
TH, of diffuaded by Abgarus king of Edefla, whom 

I'dcffa.*' * Romans took for an ally”, but who was in rciility a 
traitor fent by Surenas to bring about the de{i:ru6liuu 
of the Roman army. 

Under the condu£i of this faithlefs guide, the Ro¬ 
mans entered a vaft green plain divided by many rivu¬ 
lets. Their march proved very eafy through this fine 
country ; but the farther they advanced, the worfe the 
roads became, infomuch that they were at laft obliged 
to climb up rocky mountains, which brought them 
to a dry and faitdy plain, where they could neither 
find food to fatisfy their hunger, nor water to quench 
their third. Abgarus then began to be fufpedted by 
the tribunes and other officers, who eariicdly entreated 
Craflus not to follow him any longer, but to retreat to 
the mountains; at the fame time an exprefs arrived 
from Artabarus, acquainting the Roman general that 
Orodes had invaded his dominions with a great army, 
and that he was obliged to keep his troops at home, 
in order to defend his own dominions. The fame 
inefTenger advifed Craflus in his mailer’s name to avoid 
by all means the barren plains, where his army would 
certainly perifli with hunger and fatigue, and by all 
means to approach Armenia, that they might join 
their forces againd the common enemy. Cut all was 
to no purpofe ; Craflus, inltead of hearkening either 
to the advice of the king or his own offices, firll flew 
into a violent puflion with the meflengers of Artaba- 
xus, and then told his troops, that tliey were not to 
expert the delights of Campania in the mod remote 
parts of the world. 

Thus they continued their march for fome days 
erofs a defert, the very fight of which was fufilcient 
to throw them into the utmod dcfpair ; for they could 
not perceive, cither near them or at a dIdance, the 
lead tree, plant, or brook, not fo much as a hill, or 
a fingle blade of grafs; nothing was to be feen all 
around them but huge heaps of burning fand. The 
Romans had fcarcely got through this defert, when 
word was brought them by their fcouts, that a numer¬ 
ous army of Parthians was advancing full march to at¬ 
tack them j for Abgarus, under pretenpe of going out 
on parties, had often conferred with Surenas, and con¬ 
certed meafures with him for deftroying the Roman 
army. Upon this advice, which occafioned great con- 
fufiofl in the camp, the Romans being quite cxhaiided 
and tired out with their long and troublefome march, 
CralTus diew up his men in battalia, following at fird 
the advice of Caffius, who was far extending the in¬ 
fantry as wide as poffible, that they might take up 
the more ground, and by that means prevent the ene¬ 
my from furrounding them : bnt Abgarus alluring the 
proconful that the Parthian forces were not fo no- 


merons as was reprefented, he changed this difpofition, Parthia. 
and believing only the man who betrayed him, drev*- upy—• 
his troops in a fquare, wiiicb faced every way, and had 
on each fide 1 2 cohorts in front. Near each cohort 
he placed a troop of horfe to fupport them, that they 
might charge with the greater fccurity and boldnefs. 

Thus the whole army looked more like one phalanx 
than troops drawn up in manipuli, with fparcs between 
them, after the Roman manner. The general himfelf 
commanded in the centre, his fon in the left wing, and 
Caffius in the right. 

In this order they advanced to the banks of a fmall 
river called the the fight of which was vety 

pleafing to the foldiers, who were much baraflld with 
drought and cxcelitvc heat. Moll of the officers 
were for encamping on the banks of this river, or ra¬ 
ther rivulet, to give the troops time to rcfrcfii them- 
felves after the fatigues of fo long and painful a 
march; and, iu the mean time, to procure certain in¬ 
telligence of the number and difpofition of the Par¬ 
thian army; bat CraiTus, fuffering himfelf to be har¬ 
ried on by the inconfiderate ardour of his fon, and the 
horfe he commanded, only allowed the legions to take 
a meal {landing; and before this could be done by 
all, he ordered them to advance, nut flowly, and halt¬ 
ing now and then, after the Roman manner, but as 
fail as they could move, till they came in fight of the 
enemy, who, contrary to their expectation, did not 
appear either fo numerous or fo terrible as they had 
been repiTfented ; but this was a ftratagem of Surenas, 
who bad concealed bis men in convenient places, or- 
dering them to cover their arms, Icll their brigfatnefsThe battle 
fliould betray them, and, ilarting up at the liril iigiial, of Carrh*. 
to attack the enemy on all Tides. The ilratagem had 
the defired effeft ; for Surenas no fooner gave the fig- 
nal, than the Parthians, rifing as it were out of the 
ground, with dreadful cries, and a moll frightful noife, 
advanced againll the Romans, who were greatly fur- 
prifed and difmayed at the fight; and much more fo, 
when the Partliiatts, throwing off tiic covering of their 
arms, appeared in ihining cuiraffes, and helmets of 
burnifhed ffeel, finely mounted on horfes covered all 
over with armour of the fame metal. At their head 
appeared young Surenas, in a rich drefs, who was the 
firil who charged the enemy, endeavouring, with his 
pikemcn, to break through the firil ranks of the Ro¬ 
man army; but finding it too clofe and impenetrable, 

the cohorts fupporting each other, he fell back, and_ " 

retired in a feeming confution : but the Romans were 
much furprifed when they faw thenifelvcs fuddeiily 
furrounded on all fides, and galled with continual 
(bowers of arrows. CraiTus ordered his light armed 
foot and archers to advance, and charge the enemy ; 
but they were foon repulfed, and forced to cover 
thcrafelves behind the heavy armed foot. Then the 
Parthian hotfe, advanced near the Romans, difeharg- 
ed fliowi'i'B of arrows upon them, every one of which 
did execution, the legionaries being drawn up in fuch 
clofe order, that it was iropoffible for the enemy to 
mifs their aim. As their arrows were of an extraordi¬ 
nary weight, and difeharged with incredible force and 
impetuofity, nothing was proof againil them. The 
two wings advanced in good order to repuKe them, 
but to no cffcA; fur the Parthians (hot their arrows 
with as great dexterity w'hen their backs were turned. 
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P'«thi«. at wlien t'hej' faced the enemy t fo that the Romani>> 
’ whether they kept their ground, or purfued the fly* 
ing enemy, were equally atinuyed with their fatal ar« 
rows. 

The Unmans, as long as they had any hopes that 
the Parthiaiit, after having fpent their arrows, would 
either betake thenifclves to flight, or engage them 
hand to hand, flood their ground with great refolu- 
tion and intrepidity; but when they obferved that 
there were a great many camels in their rear loaded 
with arrows, and that thufe who emptied their qui> 
vers wheeled about to fill them anew, they began to 
lofe courage, and loudly to complain of their general 
for fuficring them thus to ftand Hill, and ferve only as 
a butt to the enemy’s arrows, which, they well faw, 
would not be exhaufted till they were all killed to a 
man. Hereupon Craifus ordered his fun to advance, 
at all adventures, and attack the enemy with 1300 
horfe, 500 archers, and 8 cohorts. But the Parthiaus 
no fooner faw this choice body (for it was the flower 
of the army) marching up againfl them, than they 
wheeled about, and betook thcmfelves, according to 
their cuflom, to flight. Hereupon young Crafliis, cry¬ 
ing out as loud as he could, They Jly before ut, pulhed 
on full fpced after them, nut doubting but he fliuuld 
gain a complete victory 1 but when he was at a great 
diflance from the main body of the Roman army, he 
perceived his niiftake ; for thofe who before had fled, 
facing about, charged him with incredible fury. Young 
Crafliis ordered his troops to halt, hoping that the ene¬ 
my, upon feeing their fmall number, would not be 
afraid to come to a clofe light: hut herein he was 
likewife greatly difappointed } for the Parthians, con¬ 
tenting themfclves to oppofe bis front with their heavy 
armed horfe, furrounded him on all fldcs ; and, keep¬ 
ing at a diflance, difeharged inceflant fliowers of ar¬ 
rows upon the unfortunate Romans, thus furrounded 
and pent up. The Parthian cavalry, in wheeling 
about, raifed fo thick a dull, that tlic Romans could 
feavee fee one another, much lefs the enemy : never- 
t.hclefs, they found tliemfclves wounded with arrows, 
though they could not perceive whence they came. In 
a (hort lime the place wliere they flood was all ftrown 
with dead bodies. 

Extreme Some of the unhappy Romans finding their entrails 
diilrrls of torn, and many overcome by the exquiflte torments 
the Ro. they fuflered, rolled themfclves in the fand with the 
mans. arrows in their bodies, and expired in that manner. 

Others endeavouring to tear out by force the bearded 
points of the arrows, only made the wounds the larger 
and incrcafed their pain. Moil of them died in this 
manner ; and thufe who outlived their companions were 
no more in a condition to a£t; for when young Craf- 
fus exhoitcd them to march up to the enemy, fome 
fliuwed him their wounded bodies, others their hands 
nailed to their bucklers, and fume their feet pierced 
through and pinned to the ground; fo that it was 
equally impofllble for them either to attack the enemy 
or defend thcmfelves. The young commander, there¬ 
fore, leaving his infantry to the mercy of the enemy, 
advanced at the head of the cavalry againfl their heavy 
armed horfe. The thoufand Gauls whom he bad 
brought with him from the weft, charged the enemy 
with incredible boldnefs and vigour ; bat their lances 
did little execution on men aimed with cuirafl'cs, and 


horfes covered with tried armour: however, theyljeha- Parthk. 
ved wish great refolution ; for fome of them taking' 
hold of tlie enemy’s fpears, and doling with them, 
threw them off their horfes on the ground, where they 
lay without being able to flir, by rcafon of the great 
weight of their armour j others, difraounting, crept un¬ 
der the enemy’s horfes, and thrufling their fwords into 
their bellies, made them throw their riders. Thus the 
brave Gauls fought, though greatly liaraffed with heat 
and thirfl, which they were not accuflomed to bear, 
till moll of their horfes were killed, and their com¬ 
mander dangeroufly wounded. They tlien thought it 
advifable to retire to their infantry, which they no 
fooner joined, than the Parthians invefled them anew, 
making a moll dreadful havock of them with their ar¬ 
rows. In this defperate condition, Crafliis, fpying a 
riling ground at a fmall diflance, led the remains of 
his detachment thither, with a dclign to defend him* 
felf in the bell munticr he could, till fuccours fliould 
be fent him from his father. The Parthians puiTued 
him ; and having furrounded him iii liis new poll, con¬ 
tinued lliowering arrows upon his men, till mod of 
them were either killed or difabled, without being able 
to make ufc of their arms, or give the enemy proofs 
of their valour. 

Young Crafliis had two Greeks with him, who had 
fettled in the city of Carrha*. Thefe, touched with 
companion, at feeing fo brave a man reduced to fueh 
flraits, prefled him to retire with them to the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Ifchncs, which had declared for the 
Romans ; .but the young Roman rejeded their propo- 
fal with indignation, telling them, that he would ra¬ 
ther die a thoufand times th.tn abandon fo many valiant 
men, who facrificed their lives for his fake. Having 
returned this anfwer to his two Greek friends, he em¬ 
braced and difmifled them, giving them leave to le- 
tire and Ihift for thcmfelves in the bell manner they 
could. As for himfclf, having now loll all iiopcs of 
being relieved, and feeing mull of Ids men and friends 
killed round him, he gave way to liis grief} and, nol'fhedLth 
being able to make ufe of his arm, which was fliotof young 
through with a large barbed arrow, he prefented hisCniTus. 
fide to one of his attendants, and ordered him to put 
an end to his unhappy life. His example was fol¬ 
lowed by Cenforius a fenalor, by Mcgabacelius an 
experienced and brave ulficcr, and by moll of the no¬ 
bility who ferved under him. Five hundred com¬ 
mon foldiers were taken prifoners, and the reft cut in 
pieces. 

The Parthians, having thus cut off or taken the 
whole detachment commanded by young Craffus, 
marched witliout delay againfl his father who, up¬ 
on the firll advice that the enemy fled before his foil, 
and were clofcly purfued by him, bad taken heart, the 
more becaufe thofe who had remained to make head 
againfl him feemed to abate much of their ardour, the 
greateft part of them having marched with the reft 
againft his fon. Wherefore, having encouraged his 
troops, he had retired to a fmall hill in his rear, to 
wait there till his fon returned from the purfuit. 

Young Cniffns had defpatebed frequent exprefles to his 
fatlier, to acquaint him whh the danger he was in ; 
but they had fallen into the enemy’s hands, and been 
by them put to the fword: only the laft, who had 
efcaped with great difficulty, arrived fitfe, and inform- 
5 F a «d 
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rarthia. ed l.im that his fon was loft if he did ftot fend him an 
immediate and powerful reinforcement. This news 
threw CrafTus into the utmoft confternation; a thou- 
fand affedling thoughts rofe in his mind, and difturb- 
cd his reafon to fiich a degree, that he fcarce knew 
what he was doing. However, the defire he had of 
faring his fon, and fo many brave Romans who were 
under his command, made him immediately decamp, 
and march to their afliftance ; but he was not gone 
far before he was met by the Parthians, who, with 
loud fliouts, and fongs of vidlory, gave, at a di- 
ftanee, the unhappy father notice of his misfortune. 
They had cut off young Craffus’s head, and, having 
fixed it on the point of a lance, were advancing full 
fpecd to fall on the father. As they drew near, Craf- 
tiis was itruck with that difmal and afferfing fight ; 
hut, on this occafum, behaved like a hero: for though 
he was under the deeped concern, he had the prefencc 
of mind to.ftifle his grief, for fear of difeouraging the 
army, and to cry out to the difmayed troops, “ This 
misfortune is entirely mine ; the lofs of one man can¬ 
not affedl the vidlory ; Let us charge, let us fight like 
Romans : if you have any compafiion for a father who 
has juft now loft a fon whofe valour you admired, let 
it appear in your r<igc and refentinent agaiiift thefe in- 
fulting barbarians.” Thus Craffus drove to reanimate 
his troops ; but his efforts were unfuccefsful: their 
courage was quite funk, as appeared from the faint and 
languiffing ftiout which they raifed, according to'cu- 
ftom, before tjic adlion. When tlie fignal was given, 
the Parthians, keeping to their old way of fighting, 
difeharged clouds of arrows on the legionaries, with¬ 
out diawing near them ; which did fiich dreadful exe- 
eutiun, that many of the Romans, to avoid the ar¬ 
rows, which occafioned a long and painful death, 
threw theitifelvcs, like men in defpair, on the enemy’i 
heavy-armed hoife, feeking from their fpcars a more 
quick and eafy kind of death. Thus the Parthians 
continued plying them inceifantly with their arrows 
till night, when they left rhe field of battle, dying 
out, thill they would allow the father one night to la¬ 
ment tlie death of liis fon. 

T' ftreh of ® melancholy night for the Romans. Craf- 

ci.fiuf. concealed fiom the foldiery, lying not 

in the geneKil's tent, but in the open air, and on the 
bare groutid, with his head wrapped up in his paluda- 
nieiitum or military cloak: and was, in that forlorn 
condition, fays Plutarch, a great example to the vul¬ 
gar, of the iiiftubility of fortune ; to the wife, a ftill 
greater of the pernicious effects of avarice, temerity, 
and ambition. Oftavius, one of his lieutenants, and 
Caffius, approached him, and endeavoured to raife him 
up and confole him : but, fc ^ig him quite funk un¬ 
der the weight of his alftidion, and deaf to all com¬ 
fort, they fummoiicd a council of war, compofed of 
all the chief officers ; wherein it was unanimoufly rc- 
folved, that they fliould decamp before break of day, 
and retire, without found of trumpet, to the neigh¬ 
bouring city of Carrhx, which was held by a Roman 
garrifon. Agreeable to this refolution, they began 
their march as foon as the council broke up ; which 
produced dreadful outcries among the fiek and wound¬ 
ed, who, perceiving that they were to be abandoned 
to the mercy of the enemy, filled the camp with their 
complaints and lamcnutious: but their cries and tears, 


though very affc-fling, did not flop the march of the Partliia. 
others, which, indeed, was very flow, to give the' 
ftraggicrs time to come up. There were only 300 
light horfe, under the command of one Aiignatius, uho 
purfued their march without flopping. Thefe arriv¬ 
ing at CniTh% about midnight, iLgnatius, calling to 
the centincls on the walls, defired them to acquaint 
Coponins, governor of the place, that Craffus had 
foiiglit a great battle with the Parthians; and, with¬ 
out faying a word more, or letting them know who he 
was, continued his march with all poffible expedition 
to the bridge of Zeugma; which he paffed, and by 
that means faved his troops, but was much blamed fur 
abandoning his general. 

However, the meffage he font to Coponiua was of 
fome temporary fervice to Craffus. For that com¬ 
mander, wifely conjefturing, from the manner in which 
the unknown petfon had given him that intelligence, 
that fume misfortune had hcfalled Craffus, immediately 
ordered his garrifon to Hand to their arms; and, march¬ 
ing out, met Craffus, and conduced him and his anny 
into the city : for the Parthians, though informed of 
his flight, did not offer to pnrfue him, obferving there¬ 
in the fuperftitious cuftum which obtained among them 
and the Perfians, n<'t to fight in the night ; but when 
it was day, they entered the Roman camp, and having 
put all the wounded, to the number of 4000, to the 
fword, difpetftd their cavalry all over the plain, in pur- 
fuit of the fugitives. One of Craffus’s lieutenants, nam¬ 
ed /'^arj’Wrt/ro/r, having fcparaied in the night from the 
main body of tlie army, with four cohorts, miffed his 
way, and was overtaken by the tneiriy; at whofe ap¬ 
proach lie withdrew to a iiciglibouiiiig bill, where 
lie defended himfelf, with gieat valour, till all his 
men were killed, except 20, wlio made their way 
through the enemy fword in hand, and got fafe to 
Carrhse : but Vargunteius himfelf loft his life on this 
oceafion. , ^ 

In the mean time Surenas, not knowing whether Sureiias 
Craffus and Cafllus had retired to Carrh*, or chofcii preteuH* 
a different route; in order to be informed of the truth, 
and take his meafures accordingly, defpatchcd a mcf-j”^'“ 
fengcr, who fpokc the Roman language, to I lie city 
of Carrhx, enjoining him to approach the walls, and 
acquaint Crafliis himfelf, or Cuifius, that tlie Parthian 
general was inclined to enter into a treaty with them, 
and demanded a conference. Both the proconful and 
his quxftor Caffius fpoke from the walls with the mef- 
fenger; and, accepting the propofal with great joy» 
defired that the time and place for an interview might 
be immediately agreed upon. The meffenger with¬ 
drew, promilingto return quickly with an anfwerfrom 
Rurenar.: but that general no footier underftood that 
Craffus and Caffius were in Crrrhie, than he marched 
thither with his whole army; and, having inverted the 
place, acquainted the Romans, that if tliry expedteJ 
any favourable terms, they muft deliver up Crafl’us and 
Caffius to him in chains. Hereupon a coune.i of the 
chief officers being fummoiied, it was thought expe¬ 
dient to retire from Carrhns that very night, and fetk 
for another afyluiii. It was of the utmoft importance 
that none of the inhabitants of Carrhte fhould be ac¬ 
quainted with their deiign till the time of its execu¬ 
tion ; but Craffus, whofe whole condudi evidently 
fliovvs that he was blinded, as Dio CaiTius obferves, 

by 
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Psrtlij*. by fomc Jivinity, imparted the whole matter in con- 
'fidence to one Andromacluis, choofing him for his 
guide, and relying injudicioufly on the lldcUty of a 
man whom he fcarcc knew. Andromaclius immediate* 
ly ac({uaiiited Surenas with thedelign of the Romans ; 
promiung at the fame time, as the Parthians did not 
engage in the night, to manage matters fo, lliat they 
lliould not get out of his reach before daybreak. Pur- 
fuaiit to hij promife, he led I hem through many wind¬ 
ings and turnings, till he brought them into deep 
manhy grounds, where the infantry were up to the 
knees in mire. Then Caflius, fufpedting that their 
guide had led them into'tlibfe bogs with no good de¬ 
sign, refufed to follow him any longer ; and returning 
to Carrhx, took his route towards Syria, which he 
reached with 500 horfe. Odavius, with 5000 men 
under his command, being condufted by trufty guides, 
gained the mountains called by Plutarch and Appian 
Shinasi, and there intrenched himfelf before bre.ik. of 
day. 

As for Craflus, he was ftill entangled in the marlhes, 
when Surenas, at the riling of the fun, overtook him, 
and invefted him with his cavalry. The proconfnl had 
with him four cohorts, and a fm.nll body of horfe ; 
and with thefe he gained, in fpite of all oppofitiun, 
liie fumrnit of another hill within 12 furlongs of Oc¬ 
tavius ; who feting the danger that threatened his ge¬ 
neral, flew to his afliftancc, firlt with a fmall miinber 
of his men, but was foon followed by all tlic red, who, 
being afiiariied of tlieir cowardice, quittrd their poll, 
tho’ very fafe, and, charging the P.irthiaiis with great 
I'nvy, difengaged Craflus, and obliged the enemy to 
abandon the hill. Upon the retreat of the enemy, 
they formed thcmfelves into a hollow fquare ; a«d 
placing Craflus in the middle, made a kind ofunip.irt 
round him with their bucklers, refolutely protcHing, 
that none of the enemy’s arrows (hould touch their ge¬ 
neral’s body, till they were all killed lighting in his 
defence. Surenas, loth to let fo fine a prey cfcape, 
lurrounded the hill, as if he defigned to make a new 
attack: hut, finding his Parthiatis. very hackwatvl, and 
not doubting but the Romans, wlicu night came on, 
would purfuc their match, and get out of his riarh, 
he had recourfe again to artifice ; and declared be¬ 
fore fome prifoners, whom he foon after fet at li¬ 
berty, tliat he was inclined to treat with the pro- 
conlul of a peace ; and that it was better to come to 
a reconciliation with Rome', than to fow the feeds of 
an eternal war, by flieddiug the blood of one eif her 
generals. 

Agreeable to this declaration, Surenas, as foon as 
the prifoners were releafed, advanced towards the hill 
where tlie Romans were polled, attended only by fome 
of his officers, and, with his bow unbent, and open 
arms, invited Cralfiis to an inteiview. So fudJeii a 
change feeraed very fufpicious to the procoiiful; who 
therefore declined the interview, till he was forced, by 
his own foldicrs, to Intrull his life with an enemy 
whofe treachery they had all experienced ; for the Ic- 
gion.nries flocking round him, not only ubufed him in 
an outrageous manner, but even menaced Jiim if he 
did not accept of the propofals made him by the Par¬ 
thian general. Seeing, therefore, that his troops were 
ready to mutiny, he began to advance, without arms 
or guards, toward* the enemy, after having called the 


gods and his officer* to witnefs the violence liis troop* Parthij- 
offered him ; and entreated all who were plefent, but' 
efpccially Oftavius and Petiouius, tw'o of the chief 
cominanJers, fur the honour of Rome their common 
mother, not to mention, after his death, the fliamcful 
behaviour of the Roman legionaries. Oflavius and 
Petronius could not refolvc to let liim go alone ; but 
attended him dowm the hill, as did likewife fomc le¬ 
gionaries, keeping at a diflancc. Cralfiis was met at 
the foot of the lull by tw’o Greeks who, difmoUBting 
from their horfes, fainted him with great refpeit: 
and defired him in the Greek tougiie, to fend fome 
of his attendants, who anight futisfy him that Sure¬ 
nas, and thofe who were with him, came without 
arms. Hereupon Craflus fent two brothers, of the 
Rofciaii family ; but Surenas having caiifcd tliem to 
be feized, advanced to the foot of the hill, niounicd on 
a fine horfi, and attended by the chief officers of his 
army. Cralfiis, who waited for the return of his tw'o 
meffengers, was furprsfed to fee himftlf prevented by 
Surenas in perfon, w'hcn he Icall expcdled it. The 
Parthian general, perceiving, as he .approached Craf- 
fus, that he was on foot, cried out, ii» a feeming fur- 
prife, “ What do I fee ? a Roman general on foot, 
and w’e on horfeback ! l.ct a horfe be brought for 
him immediately.” ” You need not be fiirprilcd (re¬ 
plied Cralfiis) : we arc come only to an interview, each 
after the cullum of his country.” “ V'ery well (an- 
fvvered Surena;,), there fhall be hcncefoith a lallinfr 
peace hctw’eeii King Orodcs.anJ the people of Roii.e ; 
but we mull ligii the articles of it 011 the liaoki. ul the 
Euphrates; for you Roiuans do not always rticfin. 
her your conventions.” Cralfiis would have lent fot 
a horfe: hut a very Hately one with a golden hit, 
and richly caparifoned, was brought to him by a Par¬ 
thian ; which Surenas prefenting to him, “ Accept 
this horfe from my hands (faid he), which I give 
you in the name of my mailer King Orodes.” He had 
fcarcc uttered thefe words, when fomc of the king’s of¬ 
ficers, taking Cralfiis by the middle, fet him upon the 
horfe, which they began to whip with great violence 
before them in older to make him quicken his pace. 
OAavius, offended at this infult, took the horfe by the 
bridle ; Petronius and the few Romans who were 
prefent, fecotided him, and flocking all roimd Cralfiis, 

Hopped his horfe. The Parthians endeavoured t.i te- 
pulfe them, and clear the way for the procouiul ; 
whereupon they began to julllc and pufli one another 
with great tumult and diiorder. At lull, Otlavius, 
drawing his fwoid, killed one of the king’s grooms ; 
blit, at the fame time, another coming behind Octa¬ 
vius, with one blow laid him dead at his feet. Both 
parties fought with great refolutiun, the Parthians 
llriving to carry off Craflus, and the Romans to refciie 
him out of their hands. In this I'cu/fle molt of the Ro¬ 
mans who came to the conference were killed ; and, ,5 
among the relt, Craflus himfelf, but whether by a Ro-C 
man or a Parthian is uncertain. killctl 

Upon his death, the reft of the army eitlier fiurcn- 
elered to the enemy, or, difpcriing in the night, were 
purfued, aiul put to the fw'ord. 'J'hc Romans loll in 
this campaign at leall 30,000 men ; of which 20,000 
were killed, and 10,000 taken prifoners. 

When the battle of Carrha: was fought, King Orode* 

WAS in Armenia, whei e he bad made peace with Ana- 

bazus- 
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Tardii«. bttUs. While the two kings were Solemnizing their 
* ■* » new alliance' with ezpeafive and public feafts, Utyliacei 
or Syllacei, a jParthian officer, whom Surenas had 
Sent witli the newt of his late vidory, and the head of 
Crafliis as a proof of it, arrived in the capital of Ar> 
mcnia. The tranfports of joy which Orodes felt at 
this fight, and thefe news, are not to be expreficd ; 
and the lords of both kingdoms, who attended their 
fovereignt, raifed loud and repealed flmuts of joy. 
Syllaces was ordered to give a more particular and di- 
ftinft account of that memorable adlion ; which when 
he had done, Orodes commanded melted gold to be 
poured into CraiTus’s mouth; reproaching him thereby 
with avarice, which had been always his predominant 
*7 paffion. 

^“^*““ 1 ’''* Surenai did not long enjoy the pleafurc of hit 
©rtScs » So*" Orodes, jealous of his power and au> 

thority among the Farthians, foon after caufed him 
To be put to death. Pacorus, the king^s favourite 
fon w'as put at the head of the army; and agrcet 
ably to his father's dirediont, invaded Syria: but 
he was driven out from thence with great lofs by Ci¬ 
cero and Caffius, the only 'general who furvived the 
defeat of CralTus. After this we find no mention of 
the Farthians, till the time of the civil war between 
Ciefar and Poropey, when the latter Tent ambaiTadors 
to folicit fuccour agaiiiil bis rival. This Orodes was 
willing to grant upon condition that Syria was de¬ 
livered up to him ; but as Pompey would not confient 
to fuch a propofal, the fucrours were not only denied, 
but, after the battle of Pharfalia, he put Lucius Plir- 
tius in irons, whom Pompey had again fent to afic af- 
fiitance, or at leaft to dcfire leave to llielter himfelf in 


felf with reducing thofe places in Syria and Pbicaicia Partlila. 
which the Farthians had taken in tlie beginning of the 
war, until Antony arrived to take the command of 
the army upon himfelf. 

Orodes wastilmoft diilraded with grief on receiving 
the dreadful news of the lofs of his army aud the death 
of his favourite fon. However, when time had reftor- 
ed the ufe of his faculties, he appointed Phrahates, 
the eldeft but the moil wicked, of all his children, to 
fucceed him in the kingdom, admitting him at the 
fame time to a fiiare of the fovereign authority with 
himfelf. The confe^uence of this was, that Phrahates 
very foon attempted to poifon his father with hem¬ 
lock. But this contrary to expeflation, proving a cure 
for the dropfy, which an excefs of grief had brought 16 
Upon the king, the unnatural fon had him ftiiled in bed, Orodes 
and foon after not only murdered all his own brethren, **“^^^*'** 
who were thirty in number, but cut off all the reft of 
the royal family, not fparing evea his own eldeft fon, 
left the difeontented Farthians fiiould place him, as he 
was already of age, on the throne. 

Many of the chief lords of Parthia being intimi¬ 
dated by the cruelty of Phrahates, retired into foreign 
countries : and among thofe one Monosfes, a per- 
fon of great diftinAion, as well as /kill and experience 
in war* This man, having fled to Antony, foon 
gained hit confidence, and was by him e.ifily prevailed 
upon to engage in a war againft his countrymen. 

But Phrahates juftly dreading the confeqiituccs of 
fuch a perlon’s defection, fent a folemii embaffy to 
invite him home on fuch terms as he fliould think fit 
to accept; which greatly provoked Antony ; jthough 
he did not hinder him from returning, left others fliould 


the Parthian dominions. 

Csfar is find to have meditated a war againft the 
Farthians, which in all probability would have pro¬ 
ved fatal to them. His death delivered them from 


18 this danger. But, not long after, the eaftern pro- 
tA’arcom- vinces, being grievoufly oppreffed by Mark An* 
menced a- tony, rofc up in arms ; and having killed the tax- 
I^lhians g®*^*'*’'^''** Invited the Farthians to join them and 
Iv Mark drive out the Romans. They very readily accepted 
Antony, the invitation, and eroffed the Euphrates with a 
powerful army under the command of Pacorut, and 
I.abienus a Roman general of Pompey's party. At 
firft they met with great fuccefs, overran all Afia 
Minor, and reduced all the countries as far as the 


PlelUTpont and the Egicai fca, fubduing likeivife 
Phmnicia, Syria, and even judea. They did not 
however long enjoy their new coiiqtielU : for being 
dated with their viflorics, and defuifing the enemy, 
they engaged Ventidius, Antony’s lieutenant, before 
Jjabienus had time to join them, and weic utterly de¬ 
feated. This fo difheartened Labiciius’s army, that 
they all abandoned him ;and;hc himfelf, being thus ob¬ 
liged to wander from place to place in difguife, was at 
hill taken and put to death at Cyprus. Ventidius pur- 
fuing his advantage, gained feveral other vidlories ; 
and at lall entirely defeated the Parthian army under 
19 Pacorus, cutting almoft the whole of them in piece®. 

P-coitu clc-and the prince himfelf among the reft, ilc did not, 
however, purfue this laft vidlory as he might have 

V«Udius 'aftaid of giving umbrage to Antony, 

who had already become jealous of the great honour 
gained by his lieutenant. He therefore contented him- 


thereby be difeouraged from coming over to him. 

He therefore difmiffed him with great civility, fending 
ambaffadors at the fame time >o Phrahates to treat of 
a peace. Thus he hoped to divert the Parthian mo¬ 
narch's attention from making the neceflary prepara¬ 
tions for W'ar, and that he Ihould be able to fall upon 
him on the fpring when he was in no condition to 
make refiftance. But herein he was greatly difiip- 
pointed ; for on his arrival at the Euphrates, which lie 
intended to pafs, and enter the Patthian dominions on 
that fide, he found ail the paffes fo well guarded, that 
he thought proper to enter Media with a defign firft 
to reduce that country, and then to enter Parthia. ai 

This plan had been fuggefted to him by Artabaxus 
king of Armenia, who in the end betrayed him ; 
inftead of conducing the army the ftraight way from ^ng of aA 
Zeugma on'the Euphrates, to the Araxes which parl-uieni». 
ed Media ftom Armenia, and which was about 50a 
miles diftant from the place whence he firft fet.out, 
Artaba/.us led them over the rocks and mountains fo far 
about, that the army had marched above 1000 miles 
before they reached the borders of Media, where they 
intended to begin the war. Thus they were not only 
greatly fatigued but had not fufficient time, the year 
being far fpent, to put in execution the defign on 
which they had come. However, as Antony was 
impatient to get back to Cleopatra, he left behind 
him mod of the baggage of the army, and 300 wag. 
gons loaded with battering rams and other military 
engines for fieges; appointing Statianus, one of his 
lieutenants, with a body of io,oco men, to guard 
them, qnd to bring them, by flower marches, after the 
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army. With the reft of the forces he marched more 
than 500 miles before the refti without allowing his 
men any refpite till he arrived at Praafpa or Pliraliata, 
the capital of Media, which he immediately invefted. 
But the Parthians, well knowing that he could not 
make any progrefs without his military machines, 
pafled by his army, in order to attack Statianus ; which 
they did with fuch fuccefs, that the body commanded 
by him were all to a man cut olT, and all their military 
engines taken, among which was a battering ram 80 
feet long. 

Antony, notwithftanding this difaftcr, continued 
the fiege of Praafpa ; but was daily harafted by fallies 
of the garrifon from within, and the enemy’s army 
without. At laft he began to think of a retreat when 
bis proviilons were almoft exhaufted, finding it im- 
poiliblc to become mafter of the city. But as lie was 
to march 300 miles through the enemy’s country, be 
thought proper firft to fend ambaffadors to the Par¬ 
thian monarch, acquainting him that the Roman peo¬ 
ple were willing to allow him a peace, provided he 
would reftorc the flandards and prifoners taken at 
Carrhse. Phrahates received the amballadors, fitting 
on a golden throne ; and, after having bitterly in¬ 
veighed againft the avarice and unbounded ambition 
of the Romans, told them that he would not part 
with the ftandards and prifoners ; but that if Antony 
would immediately raife the fiege of Praafpa, he would 
fuffer him to retire uninolefted. 

Antony, who was reduced to groat ftraits, no 
fooner received this anfwer th.in he broke up the liege, 
and marched towards Armenia. However, Phrahates 
was not fo good as his word ; for the Romans were 
attacked by the enemy no fewer than 18 times on their 
march, and were thrice in the utnioft danger of being 
cut oft. A famine alfu raged in the Roman army; 
upon which they began to defert to the enemy ; and 
indeed Antony would probably have been left by 
himfelf, had not the Parthians, in a very cruel as 
well as impolitic manner, murdered all thofe who Bed 
to them in fight of the reft. At laft, after having 
loft 32,000 men, and being reduced to fuch defpair 
that he was with difficulty prevented from laying vio¬ 
lent hands on himfelf, he reached the river Araxes; 
when his men, finding thcmfelvea out of the reach of 
the enemy, fell down on the ground, and kiffed it with 
tears of joy. 

Antony was no fooner gone, than the kings of Me¬ 
dia and Parthia quarrelled about the booty they had 
taken ; and after various contefts Phrahates reduced 
all Media and Armenia. After this, being elated with 
his conquefts, he oppreffed his fubjefls in fuch a cruel 
and tyrannical manner, that a civil war took place; in 
which the competitors were alternately driven out and 
reftored, till the year 50, when one Vologefes, the fon 
of Gotarzes, a former king, became peaceable poftef- 
for of the throne. He carried on fomc wars againft 
the Romans, hut with very indiftcrent fuccefs, and at 
laft gladly ronfenled to a renewal of the ancient trea¬ 
ties with that powerful people. 

From this time the Parthian hiftory aftoivls nothing 
remarkable till the reign of the emperor Trajan ; when 
the Parrtiian king, by name Cojdroet, infringed the 
treaty with Rome, by driving out the king of Arme¬ 
nia. Upon tills Trajan, who was glad of any pre- 
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tenre to qtiaircl .vith the Parthians, immediately haft- 
etied into Armenia. His arrival there was (b fuddeit 
and uiirxpciftcd, that he reduced almoft the whole 
country without oppofition; and took prifoner Par* 
thainafii'is, the king whom the Parthians had let up. 
After this he entered Mefopotamia, took the city of 
Nifibis, and reduced to a Roman province the whole 
of that wealthy country. 

Early in the fpring of the following yetu-, Trajan, 
who had kept his winter quarters in Syria, took the 

field again; but was warmly oppofed by Cofdroes_ 

He found him encamped on the banks of the. Eu- 
phtates, with a defign tg difpute his paffage: which he 
did with fuch vigour, that the emperor, after having 
fcveral times attempted to ford that river, and been 
always rcpulfed with great (laughter, was obliged to 
caufe boats to be built on the neighbouring mountains, 
which he privaicly conveyed from thence on carriages 
to the water fide; and havhig in the night time form¬ 
ed a bridge with them, he pafted his army the next 
day; but not without great lofs and danger, the Par¬ 
thians harafting his men the whole time with inceftant 
fitowers of arrows, which did great execution. Hav- 
ing gained the oppofite bank, he advanced boldly into 
Afiyria, the Parthians dying everywhere before him, 
and made himfelf matter of Arbela. Thence he pur- 
fued his march ; fubduing, with incredible rapidity, 
countries w'here the Roman ftandard had never been 
difplayed before. Babylonia, or the province of Ba¬ 
bylon, voluntarily fubmitted to him. The city itfclf 
was, after a vigorous refiftance, taken by ftonn ; by 
which means he became mailer of all Chaldea and Ai- 
fyria, the two richeft provinces of the Parthian em¬ 
pire. From Babylon he marched to Ctcliphon, the 
metropolis of the Parthian monarchy ; wliich he bc- 
fieged, and at laft reduced. But as to the particulars 
of thefe great conquclls, we are quite in the dark ; this 
expedition, however glorious to the Roman name, be¬ 
ing rather hinted at than deferibed, by the writers of 
thofe times. While Trajan wag thus making war in 
the heart of the enemy’s country, Cofdroes, having re¬ 
cruited his army, marched into Mefopotamia, with a 
defign to recover that country, and cut off all commu¬ 
nication between the Roman army and Syria. On 
his arrival in that province, the inhabitants flocked to 
him from all parts; and moft of the cities, driving out 
the garrifoDS left by Trajan, opened their gates to him. 
Hereupon the emperor detached Lucius and Maximus, 
two of hit chief commanders, into Mefopotamia, to 
keep fuch cities in awe as had not revolted, and to 
open a communication with Syria. Maximus was met 
by Cofdroes { and having ventured a battle, his army 
WHS entirely defeated, and himfelf killed. But Lucius 
being joined by Euricius and Clarius, two other com¬ 
manders fent by Trajan with frelh fupplies, gained coii- 
iidcrable advantages over the enemy, and retook the 
cities of Nifibis and Sclcucia, wliicli had revolted. 

And now Trajan, feeing himfelf jioftelTid of all the 
beft and moll fruitful provinces of tlie Parthian em¬ 
pire, but at the fame time being well apprifed that he 
could not, without a v.ift cxpence, maintain his con¬ 
quefts, nor keep in fubje6lion fo fierce and warlike a 
people at fuch a diftance from Italy } rcfolvcd to fet 
over them a king of his own choofing, who (hould hold 
the crown of him and his fuccelforj, and acknowledge 
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Parthla. them as his lords and fovereigns. With this view he 
repaired to'Ctefiphon j and having there allcmbled the 
Partha chief men of the nation, he crowned one of the royal 
iiaipatM family, by name Parlhanafpates, king of Parthia, ob- 
appeinted hging all who were prefent to pay him their alle- 
kinf( by thegiancc. He chofe Partlianafpates, beeaufe that prince 
Rumun em*had joined him at his firlt entering the Parthian domi- 
foon'afteV nious, conducted him with great fidelity, and fhown 
■driven out. occaCons an extraordinary attachment to the 

Romans. Thus the Parthians were at laft fubdued, 
and their kingdom made tributary to Rome. But they 
did not long continue in this ilate of fubjedlion : for 
they no fooner heard of Trpjan’s death, which hap¬ 
pened ftiortly after, than, taking up arms, they drove 
Parthanafpates from tlie throne; and recalling Cof- 
droes, who had retired into the country of the Hyr- 
canians, openly revolted from Rome. Adrian, who 
wag then commander in chief of all the forces in the 
tail, and foon after acknowledged emperor by the ar¬ 
my, did not care, though he was at that time in Sy'- 
ria with a very numerous army, to engage in a new 
war witli the Parthians ; but -contented himfclf with 
preferring the ancient limits of the empire, without 
any ambitious profpefts of further conqucRs. There¬ 
fore, in the beginning of his reign, he abandoned thofe 
provinces beyond the Euphrates which Trajan had 
conquered ; withdrew the Roman garrifons from Me- 
fopotamia ; and, for the greater fafety of other places, 
made the Euphrates the boundary of, and barrier in, 
thole parts, polling his legions along the banks of that 
river. 

Cofdrocs died after a long reign, and was fucceeded 
ful wariof y,y ),jg fon Vologefes : in whofe reign the Alani 

with^hc* breaking into Media, then fiibjedi to the Parthians, 
Roinaai. committed there great dcvallations ; but were prevail¬ 
ed upon, with rich prefents fent them by Vologefes, 
to abandon th.'it kingdom, and return home. Upon 
their retreat, Vologefes, having no enemy to contend 
w'ith at home, fell uiiexpeftedly upon Armenia ; fur- 
prifed the legions there ; and having cut them all in 
pieces to a man, entered Syria ; defeated with great 
/laughter Attilius Cornelianus, governor of that pro¬ 
vince ; and advanced without oppofition to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Antioch ; putting everywhere the Ro¬ 
mans, and thofe who favoured them, to the fword. 
Hereupon the emperor Verus, by the advice of his 
colleague Antoninus furnamed the Philofapher, leaving 
Rome, hailened into Syria : and having driven the 
Parthians out of that province, ordered Statius Prif- 
cus to invade Armenia; and Ca/lius, with Martius Ve¬ 
rus to enter the Parthian territories, and carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Prifeus made himfelf 
mailer of Artaxata ; and in one campaign drove the 
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With this view he obferves, had no great rcafon to boall of their viiHories PnrtWi, 
there allcmbled the and conqdefts. ’ " '.‘"s'" " * 

cl one of the royal However, Verus, who had never llirred during 
iig of Parthia, ob- the whole time of the war from Antioch and Daph- 

y him their alle- ne, took upon him the lofty titles of Purtbicus 

leeaufe that prince and jlrm^nicus, as if he had acquired them juilly in 
the Parthian domi- the mid 11 of his pleafurcs and debaucheries. After 

clelity, and fhown the revolt and death of Caflius, Antoninus the Philo- 

ittachment to the foplicr repaired into Syria to fettle the affairs of that 

e at laft fubdued, province. On his arrival there, he was met by ambaffa- 

Rome. But they dors from Vologefes; who having recovered mod of the 

>f fubjeAion ; for provinces fubdued by Uiflius, and being unwilling,ei- 

ieath, which hap- ther to part with them or engage in a new war, foli- 

arms, they drove cited the emperor to confirm him in the poffeflion of 

nd recalling Cof- them, promifing to hold them of him, and to aeknow- 

intry of the Hyr- ledge the fovereignty of Rome. To thefe terms An¬ 
te. Adrian, who toniuus readily agreed, and a peace W'as accordingly 

1 the forces in the concluded between the two empires; which Vologefes 

mperor by the ar- did not long enjoy, being foon after carried off by a 

t that time in Sy- diflemper, and not murdered by his own fubjedls, as 

engage in a new we read in Conflantinus Manaffes, who calls him Bele- 

nted himfclf with gf/fs. 

; empire, w'ithout Upon his death, Vologefes III. the fon of his hro- 
snquefls. There- ther Sanatruces, and grandfon of Cofdroes, was raifed taken by 
e abandoned thofe to the throne. He fided with Niger againfl the em- Severui. 
rhich Trajan had peror Severus : who thereupon having fettled matters 
nrrifons from Me- at home, marched with all iiis forces againll him; and 
ty of other places, advancing to the city of Ctefiphon, whither he had 
f, and barrier in, retired, laid clofe fiege to that metropolis. Vologefes 
the banks of that made a mod gallant defence : but the city, after a long 
fiege, and much bloodihed on both fides, was at length 
and was fucceeded taken by alfault. The king’s trcafurcs, with his wives 
fe reign the Alani and children, fell into the emperor’s hands : but Volo- 
to the Parthians, gefes himfclf had the good luck to make his efcape ; 
but were prevail- which was a great difiippoinlmcnt to Severus, who im- 
em by Vologefes, mediately dcfpatched an exprefs to acquaint the fenate 
irn home. Upon with the fuccefs that load attended him in his expedi- 
enemy to contend tion againd the only nation that was then formidable 
m Armenia ; fur- to Rome. But he had no fooner eroded the Euphrates, 
g cut them all in than Vologefes recovered all the provinces except Me- 
feated with great fopotamia, which he had reduced. Tlicfe expeditions 
rnor of that pro- were chargeable to the Romans, and cod them much 
tion to the neigh- blood, without reaping any advantages from them ; 
rywhere the Ro- for as they had not fulEcicnt forces to keep in awe the 
n, to the fword. provinces they had fubdued, the inhabitants, greatly 
the advice of his attached to the family of Arfaccs, never failed to return 
hilofopher, leaving to their ancient obedience as foon as the Roman armies 
laving driven the were withdrawn. Vologefes was foon after engaged 
ered Statius Prif- in a war dill more troublcfomc and dedrudlive, with 
with Martius Ve- his brother Artabanus, who, encouraged by fome of 
:s, and carry the the difcontciited nobles, attempted to rob him of the 
'cu8 made himfelf crown, and place it on his own head. Vologefes gained 
npaign drove the feveralvidloriesovcrhisbrotherand rebellious fuQefts; 


Parthians, though not wi bout great lois on his fide, 
quite out of Armenia. Caflius, on the other hand, 
having in fcscral encounters defeated Vologefes, tho’ 
he had an army of 400,000 men under his command, 
reduced, in four years time, all thofe provinces which 
had formerly fubmitted to Trajan, took Seleiicia, 
burnt and plundered the famous cities of Babylon and 
Ctefiphon, with the dately palaces of the Parthian 
monarclis, and itruck terror into the mod remote pro¬ 
vinces of that great empire. On his return, he lod 
above half the number of his forces by fickuefs and 
famine ; fo that, after all, the Romans, as Sparlianus 


but died before he could redore the empire to its form¬ 
er tranquillity. 

Artabanus, who had a numerous army at his devo¬ 
tion, did not meet with any oppofition in feizing the 
throne, vacant by the death of his brother, though 
Tiridates had a better title to it, as being his elder 
brother. He had fcarce fettled the ad'airs of his king¬ 
dom, when the emperor Caracalla, defirous to iigna- 
lize himfclf as fome of his predeceflbrs had done, 
by fome memorable exploit againd the Parrbians, feat 
a folcmn embafly to him, defiring his daughter in 
marriage. Artabanus, overjoyed at this prupofal, 

which 
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Pitrthii. which he thought would be attended with a lafting 

.. "0— ' peace between the two eropires, received the atnbaira- 

18 dors with all puflible marks pf honour, and readily 
Infamons complied with their reqaeft. Soon after, Caracaila 
treachery fgnt a fecond embaffy to acquaint the king that he 
**** coming to folcmniae the nuptials; whereupon Ar- 

niu' **^*'tahanu8 went to meet him attended with the chief of 
the nobility and his bell troops, all unarmed, and in 
molt pompous habits: but this peaceable train no 
Iboner approached the Roman army, than the fob 
diers, on a lignal given them, falling upon the king’s 
retinue, made a moll terrible (laughter of the unarm¬ 
ed multitude, Artabanus himfelf efcaping with great 
difficulty. The treacherous Caracaila, having gained 
by this exploit great booty, and, as he thought, no lefs 
' glnry, wrote a long and boaltiiig letter to the fenate, 

afluming the title of Farihi(us for this piece of trcach- 
' cry j as he had befoi-c that of Girmamcus, for murder¬ 
ing, in like manner, fome of the German nobility. 

Artabanus, refolving to make the Romans pay dear 
fur their inhuman and barbarous treachery, raifed the 
molt numerous army that bad ever been known in Par- 
thia, crofled the Euphrates, and entered Syria, put¬ 
ting all to lire and fword. But Caracaila being mur¬ 
dered before this invafiun, Macrinus, who had fuc- 
eecded him, met the Parthians at the head of a mighty 
army, compofed of many legions, and all the auxilia- 
A clel’perateries of the dates of Afia. The two armies no fooner 
battle be- came in fight of each other, but they engaged with 
Part'hian* utmoft fury. T!ie battle continued two days ; 
and R^* Romans and Parthians fighting fo obftinatcly, 

that night only parted them, without any apparent 
advantage on either fide; though both retired when 
night had put an end to the contelt, crying. Vic¬ 
tory, viftory. The field of battle was covered all over 
with dead bodies, there being already above 40,000 
killed, including both Romans and Parthians: never- 
thclcfs Artabanus was heard to fay, that the battle 
was only begun, and that he would continue it till ei¬ 
ther the Parthians or Romans were all to a man cut 
in pieces. But Macrinus, being well apprifed that 
the king came highly enraged againlt Caracaila in 
particular, and dreading the coiifequcnccs which would 
attend the deltru£tion of his army, fent a herald to 
Artabanus, acquainting him with the death of Cara- 
calla, and propofing an alliance between the two 
empires. The king, underllaiiding that Itis great 
enemy was dead, readily embraced the prcpofals of 
peace and amity, upon condition that all the prifoners 
who had been taken by the treachery of Caracaila 
(hould be immediately refiored, and a large fum of 
money paid him to dehay the expences of the war. 

Thefc articles being performed without delay or 
hefitation, Artabanus returned into Parthia, and Ma- 
crinus to Antioch. 

The^Per- Artabanus loft on this occafion the flower of 

fiini.rcvoIt,his army, Artaxerxes, a Perfian of mean defeent, but 
and over- of great courage and experience in war, revolting from 
^iruw the the Parthians, prevailed on his countrymen to join him, 
^rmian attempt the recovery of the fovercign power, 

” which be faid they had been unjuftly deprived of, firft 
by the Macedonians, and afterwards by the Parthians, 
their vaflals. Artabanus, upon the news of this revolt, 
marched with the whole Jlrength of his kingdom to 
fupprefs it; but being met by Artaxerxes at the head 
of a no lefs powerful army, a bloody battle enfued, 
Vot. XIII. Part II. 


which is fild to have lafted three days. At length Parct 
the Parthians, though they behaved with the utmoft || 
bravery, and fought like men in defpair, were forced Part's!** 
to yield to the Perfians, who were commanded by a' 
more experienced leader. Moil of their troops were 
cut oft iu the flight; and the king himfelf was taken 
prifoner, and foon after put to death at Artaxerxes’s 
order. The Parthians, having loll in this fatal tn- 
gagement both their king and their army, were forced 
to fubmit to the conqueror, and become vaftals to a 
nation which had been fubjeift to them for the fpacc 
of 475 years. 

For an aocount of the manners, cuftoms, &c. of the 
ancient Parthians, fee the article Peksia. 

PARTI, Partie, Partyt or Parted^ in heraldry, 
is applied to a Ihield or efcutcheon, denoting it divided 
or marked out into partitions. 

Parti per pale, is when the (liield is divided perpen¬ 
dicularly into two halves, by a cut in the middle fiom 
top to bottom. 

Parti per fefi, is when the cut is acrofs the middle 
from fide to fide. 

Parti per bend dexter, is when the cut comes from 
the upper corner of the Ihield ou the right hand, and 
defeends athwart to the oppolite lower corner. 

Parti per bend Jintfler, is when the cut, coming 
from the upper left corner, defeends acrofs to the op- 
pufite lower one. 

All thefe partitions, according to M. de la Colom- 
biere, have their origin from the cuts and bniifes that 
have appeared on fiiields after engagements ; and, be¬ 
ing proofs of the dangers to which tlic bearers had 
been expofed, .they gained them efteem : for wliicli 
rcafon they were tranfniitted to polleiity, and be¬ 
came arms and marks of honour to their future fa¬ 
milies. 

PARTIALITY. Sec Sktr-partiality and Prejo- 

DICE. 

PARTICIPI.E, in grammar, an adjeftive formed 
of a verb; fo called, becaufe it particijiates partly of 
the properties of a noun, and partly of thofe of a verb. 

See Grammar. 

PARTICLE, in phyfiology, the minute part of a 
body, an aftcmblage of which conftitutes all natural 
bodies. 

In the new phibfophy, particle is often ufed in the 
fame fenfe with atom in the ancient Epicurean philo- 
fophy, and corpufcle in the latter. Some writers, 
however, diftinguilh them ; making particle an all'cni- 
blagc or compofition of two or more primitive and 
phylically indivilible corpufcles or atoms; and cor¬ 
pufcle, or little body, an aflemblage or mafs of fcvcral 
particles or fecondary corpufcles. The dillindlion, 
however, is of little moment; and, as to moll purpofes 
of phyfics, particle may be uiidcrftood as fyiionymous 
with corpufcle. Particles are then the elements of 
bodies: it is the various arrangement and texture of 
thefc, with the difference of the cohefion, Sec, that 
conditute the various kinds of bodies, liard, foft, li¬ 
quid, dry, heavy, light, &c. The fmallell particles or 
corpufcles cohere with the ftrongeft attractions, and 
always compofe bigger particles of weaker cohefion ; 
and many of thefe cohering compofe bigger particles, 
whofe vigour i» ilill weaker; and thus on fur divers 
fucceflions, till the progreffion end in the biggeft par¬ 
ticles, whereoti the operations in cheiniftry, and th;; 
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pji ti,.^s< Colours of natural bodies, depend, and which, by co- 
' liering, compofe bodies of fenfible bulks. 

The cohciion of tlie particles of matter, according 
to the Epicureans, was cfTcdlcd by hooked atoms ; the 
Arillotelians thought it managed by reft, that is, by 
nothing at all. But Sir Ifaac Newton (hows it is done 
by means of a certain power, whereby the particles 
mutually attract or tend towards eacli other, which is 
(till perhaps giving a fa( 5 t without a caufe. By this 
attraction of the particles he (liowa that moft of the 
]>henoinena of the lelTer bodies are affeClcd, as thofe of 
the heavenly bodies arc by the attraction of gravity, 
iiee Attraction and Cohesion. 

Barticle, a term in theology, ufed in the Latin 
church for the crumbs or little pieces of confecrated 
bread, called in the Greek church The Greeks 

Inve a particular ceremony, called tao fUftStnf, of ibt 
particles, wherein certain crumbs of bread, not confe¬ 
crated, are ofl'ered up in honour of the Virgin, St John 
Baptill, and feveral other faints. They alfo give them 
the name of oblatio, Gabriel arcbbilliop of 

I’liiladelpliia wrote a little treatife exprefs taw 

wherein he endeavours to (how the antiquity 
of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in the litur¬ 
gies of St Chryfodom and Balil. There has been 
much controverfy on this head between the reformed 
and catholic divines. Aubertin and Blondcl explain 
a jialTagc in the theory of Germanus patriarch, of Con- 
ilantinoplc, where he mentions the ceremony of the 
particles as in life in his time, in favour of the former ; 
Melfieurs de I’ort Royal contell the explanation ; but 
M. Simon, in his notes on Gabriel of Philadelphia, 
endeavours to (how that the pad'age itfelf is ao inter¬ 
polation, not being found in the ancient copies of Ger- 
inanus, and confcquently that the difpute is very ill 
grounded. 

Organic PAnrictss, are thofe fmall moving bodies 
which are imperceptible without the help of glalFes ; 
for btddes thofe aninials which are perceptible to the 
fight, fome iiaturalids reckon this exceedingly fmall 
fpccies as a feparate clafs, if not of auimals properly 
io called, at lead of moving bodies, which are found 
in the femen of animals, and wbteh cannot be feen 
w ithout the help of the microfeope. In confequcnce 
of thefe obfervations, dilferent fydems of generation 
have been propofed concerning the fpermatic worms 
t.t the male and the eggs of the female. In the fe¬ 
cund volume of BulFon's Natural Hidory, feveral ex¬ 
periments are related, tending to (how that thofe mov- 
mg bodies which we difeover by the help of glaifes 
ill the m.tle fcinen are not real animals, but organic, 
lively, adfivc, and indeftruftible molecules, wbicli pof- 
i’el's the property of becomiog a new organized body 
iiinilar to that from which they vvere extrafied. Buf- 
foD fuuiul fuch bodies in the female as well as in the 
])i.-ile feineii; and he fuppofes that the inoving bodies 
which he obferved with the microfeope in infulions of 
the,germs of plants are likewife vegetable organic mo¬ 
lecules. Needham, Wrilberg, Spal-anzani, and feveral 
ut.ihc,r writers on the aniinnl economy, have pgrfuedthe 
fame track with M. dc Buffon. 

Some fi'ppofe that thefe organic molecules in the 
femeii anfwef no purpofe but to excite the venereal 
dedre : but fuch an cpinion cannot be well founded t 
f^ar eunuchs, who have uo fcnviual liq^uor, are aevetthc- 


lefs fubjcdl to venereal defire. With refpeCi to the Particle,, 
beautiful experiments which have been made with the 
microfeope on organic molecules, M. Bonnet, that 
learned and excellent obferver of nature, remarks that 
they feem to carry us to the farlheft verge of the 
fenfible creation, did not rcafon teach us that the 
fmallcd vilible globule of feminal liquor is the com¬ 
mencement of another univerfe, which, from its inlinite 
fmallnefs, is beyond the reach of our bell microfeopes. 

—Animalcules, properly fo called, mu ft not be con¬ 
founded with the wonderful organic particles of Buf¬ 
fon. See Animalcule. 

Particle, in grammar, a denomination for all thofe 
fmall words that tie or unite others, or that exprefs 
the modes or manners of words. See Grammar. 

PARTING, in metallurgy. Sec McTALLvaav. 

Parting, in cbemillry, an operation, by which gold 
and filver are feparated from each other. As thefe 
two metals refill equally well the a£lion of fire and of 
lead, they mutt therefore be feparated by other me¬ 
thods. This feparation could not be effciSlcd if they 
were not foluble by dilferent menflruums. 

Nitrous acid, marine acid, and fulphur, which can¬ 
not dilTolve gold, attack filver very eafily; and there¬ 
fore thefe three agents fumilh methods of feparating 
filver from gold, or of the operation called parting. 

Parting by nitrous acid is the moft convenient, and 
therefore moft ufed, and even almoft the only one em¬ 
ployed by goldfmiths and coiners : wherefore it is 
called limply parting. That made with the marine 
acid is only made by cementation, and is known by 
the name 01 contentrated parting. Laftly, Parting by 
fulphur is made by fufion, which the chemifts call the 
dry way, and is therefore called dry parting. 

pAKTiaa by Aquafortis. Although parting by aqua¬ 
fortis be eafy, as we have faid, it’ cannot how'ever ('uc- 
ceed or be very exaS, unlefs we attend to feme elTen- 
tial circumflances. 

1. The gold and Giver mud be in a proper propor¬ 
tion : for if the gold was in too great quantity, the 
filver would be covered and guarded by it from tbe 
adtion of tbe acid. 

Therefore, when elTaycrs do not know the propor¬ 
tion of thefe two metals in the mafs tobe npemted up¬ 
on, they difeover it by the following method. 

They have a certain number of needles compoied of 
gold and filver allayed together in graduated propor¬ 
tions, and the allay of each needle is knowT by a aiark 
upon it. Thefe are called proof needles. 

When cITayers want to know nearly the proportion 
of gold and filver in a mafs, they rub this mafs upon a 
toucbftonc, fo as to leave a mark upon it. They then 
make marks upon the touchftone with fome of the 
needles the colour of which they think comes neareft 
to that of the mafs. By comparing the marks of theie 
iieedics with the mark of the mafs, they difeover nearly 
the proportion of the gold and filver in the uiafs. 

If this trial (hows, that in any given mafs the filver 
is lyit to the gold as three to one, this mafs is improper 
for the operation of parting by aquafortis. In wia 
cafe, the quantity of filver neceflary to make an allay 
of that proportion muft be added. 

This operation is called quariatien, probably becaufi: 
it reduces the gold to a- fourth part of the whole maia. 

2. Thai the parting may be tbe nitrous acid 

cr 
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I’arting. or aquafortis employcil mull be very pure, and efpc- 
'cially free from mixture of vitriolic and marine acids. 
For if this was not attended to, a quantity of lilver 
proportionable to thefe two foreign acids would be fc- 
parated during the folution ; and this portion of filvcr 
reduced by thefe icids to vitriol of filver and to Inna 
cornea would remain mingled with the gold, which 
confequently would not be entirely purified by the 
operation. 

When the metallic mafs is properly allayed, it is to 
be reduced to plates, rolled up fpirally, called cornets; 
or to grains. Thefe are to be put into a matrafs, and 
upon them a quantity of aquafortis is to be poured, 
the weight of which is to that of the filver as three to 
two: and as the nitrous acid employed for this opera¬ 
tion is rather weak, the folution is allilted, efpccially at 
firft, by the heat of a fand bath, in which the matrafs 
is to be placed. When, notwithllanding the heat, 
no further mark of folution appears, the aquafortis 
charged with filver is to be decanted. Frefii nitrous 
aeid is to be poured into the mathtfs, (Ironger than 
the farmer, and in lefs quantity, ‘which mull be boiled 
on the refiduous mafs, and decanted as the former. 
Aquafortis mull even be boiled a third time on the 
remaining gold, that all the filver may be certainly 
diflblved. The gold is then to be waflied with boiling 
water. This gold is very pure if the operation has 
been performed with due attention. It is called gold 
of parting. 

No addition of filver is required, if the quantity of 
filver of the mafs is evidently much more confiderable 
than that of the gold : perfons who have not proof 
needles and other apparatus to determine the propor¬ 
tion of the allay, may add to the gold an indetermi¬ 
nate quantity of filver, obferviiig that this quantity be 
rather too great than too fmail, and fo confiderable as 
to render the mafs nearly as white as filver; for a large 
quantity of filver is rather favourable than hurtful to 
the operation : It has no other inconvenience than an 
lifclefs cxpence, as the larger the quantity is of filver 
the more aquafortis mull be employed. Wc ought to 
attend to this faft, that the colour of gold is fcarcely 
perceptible in a mafs two-thirds of which is filver and 
onc-third is gold ; this colour then mult be much lefs 
perceptible when the gold is only one-fourth part, of 
lefs, of the whole mafs. 

If the quantity of gold exceeds that of the filver, 
the mafs may be expofed to the aAion of aqua regia, 
which would be a kind of inverfe parting, bccaufe the 
gold is difolved in thit menfiiruum, and the filver is 
not, but rather reduced to a luna cornea, which reVnains 
in form of a precipitate after the operation. But 
this method is nut much pri^Ufed, for the following 
reafdns. 

Firft, The gold cannot be cafily fepdrated from the 
aqua-regia ; for if the parting has been made with an 
aqua-regia prepared with fal ammoniac, or if the gold 
be precipitated by a volatile alkali, this gold has a ful¬ 
minating quality, and its redudlion requires particular 
operations. If the aqua-re^a has been made with 
fpirit of fait, and the precipitation eftefiled by a fixed 
*lkali, the gold will not then be fulminating, but the 
precipitation will be very How, and probably incom¬ 
plete. 

Secondly, In the parting by aqaa-regi«i the filver is 


indeed precipitated into a lunca cornea, and thus fepa- Paitij 
rated; but this reparation is not perfedl, as a fmail 
quantity of luna cornea will always remain diftulvcd 
by the acids, if this folution even could be only eftci't- 
ed by the fuperabundant water of thefe acids. Accord¬ 
ingly the filver is not fo accurately feparated from the 
gold by aqua-ifgia, as the gold is from the filver by 
aquafortis. 

The gold, after the parting by aquafortis, is much 
more cafily coilefted when it remains in fm.dl malfcs 
than when it is reduced to a powder. 

When the rnafs has been regularly quarted, that is, 
when it contains three parts of filver and one part of 
gold, we mull employ, particularly for the firll folu- 
tion, an aquafortis fo weakened that heat is required 
to affill the folution of the filver ; by which means the 
folution is made gently ; and the gold which remain} 
preferves the form of the finall inaifes before the folu- . 
tiuii. IF the aquafortis employed were llronger, the 
parts of the gold would be difunited and reduced to 
the form of a powder, from the activity with which 
the folution would be made. 

Wc may indeed part by aquafortis a mafs containing 
two parts of filver to one part of gold : but then the 
aqiukfortis mull be llronger ; and if the folution be nut 
too mucli haftened, the gold will mure cafily remain in 
mafit'S after the operation. In both cafes, the gold u ill 
be found to be tarnilhed and blackened, probably from 
what was lately called the phlogiflon of the nitrous acid. 

Its parts have 110 ndhelion together, bccaufe the filver 
dilTulvcd from it has left many interlliccs ; and the 
cornets or grains of this gold will be cafily broken, 
unlefs they be handled very carefully. To give them 
more folidity, they are generally put into a ted under 
a muffle and made red hot; during w'hicb operation 
they contraft conliderably, and their jiarts arc ap¬ 
proximated. Thefe pieces of gold are then found to 
be rendered much mure folid, fu that they may be 
handled without being broken. By this operation ulfo 
the gold refumes its colour and lullrc ; and as it gene¬ 
rally has the figure of cornets, it is called gold in ror~ 

Hits, or grain gold. EITaycrs avoid melting it, as they 
choofe to preferve this form, which fliows that it has 
been parted. 

The gold and filver thus Operated upon ought to 
have been prcvioully refined by lead, and freed from 
all allay of other metallic matters, fu that the gold 
which remains fiiould be as pure as is pofliblc. How¬ 
ever, as this is the only metal which refills the aClioii 
of aquafortjs, it might be purified by parting from all 
other metallic fiibllances ; but this is not generally 
done, for fcveral icafons. Firft, becaufc the refining 
by lead is more expeditious and convenient for the 
reparation of the gold from the imperfect metals: 
fecondly, bccaufe the filver, when afterwards feparated 
from the aquafortis, is pure; lallly, beeaufe moll im- 
perfeft metals do not remain completely and entirely 
difiblved in nitrous acid; from the portion of phlogillon 
which this acid deprives them of, the gold would be 
found after the parting mixed with the part of thefe 
metals which is precipitated. 

The gold remaining after the parting ought to be 
well waihed, to cleanfc it from any of the folution of fil¬ 
ver which might adhere to it; and for this purpofe dtllil- 
Icd water ought to be ufed, or at leall water the purity 
5 G a of 
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JSittitijf. of wTiich I133 been afcertjiincd by its not forming a pre- 
cipitate with a folution of filver, bccaufe fucb a piecu 
pitate would alter the purity of tlie'golil. 

The filver dilTulved in the aquafortis may be fepa- 
ratcd either by difiillation, in which cafe all tlie aqua¬ 
fortis is recovered very pore, and fit for another part¬ 
ing ; or it may be precipitated by fome fubfiunce 
which has a greater affinity than this metal with nitrous 
acid. Copper is generally employed for this purpofe 
at the mint. 

The folution of filver is put into copper velTels. The 
aquafortis dilTolves the copper, and the filver precipi¬ 
tates. When the filver is all precipitated, the new fo¬ 
lution is decanted, which is nicn a folution of copper. 
The precipitate is to be well wafhed, and may be melted 
into an ingot. It is called parted Jilver. When this 
filver has been obtained from a mafs which had been 
refined by lead, and when it has been well wafiicd from 
the folution of copper, it is very pure. 

Mr Cramer obferves juftly in his Treatife on ElTay- 
ing, that however accurately the operation of parting 
has been performed, a fmall portion of filver always 
remains united with the gold, if the parting has been 
made by aquafortis ; or a fmall portion of the gold re¬ 
mains united with the filver, if the parting has been 
made by aqua-regia: and he cilimates this fmall allay 
to be from a two hundredth to a hundred and fiftieth 
part; which quantity may be confidered as nothing 
for ordinary purpofes, but may become fenfible in ac¬ 
curate chemical experiments. Cbem. Dig. 

The mafs of gold and filver to be quarted ought 
previoufly to be granulated; which may be done by 
melting it in a crucible, and pouring it into a large 
vi lTel full of cold water, while at the fame time a rapid 
circular motion is given to the water by quickly llir- 
ring it round with a (tick or broom. 

The vcffels generally ufed for this operation, called 
parting glqffes, have the form of truncated cones, the 
bottom being commonly about feven inches wide, the 
aperture about one or two inches wide, and the lieight 
about 12 inches. Thefc glafs vcffels ought to have 
been well annealed, and chofen free from flaws; as 
one of the chief inconveniences attending the opera¬ 
tion is, that the glaffcs are apt to crack by expofure 
to cold, and-even when touched by the hand. Some 
operators ftxure their glaffes by a coating. For this 
purpofe they fpread a mixture of quicklime flaked 
with beer and whites of eggs upon linen cloth, which 
they wrap round the lower part of the veffel, leaving 
the upper part uncovered, that they may fee the pro- 
grefs of the operation ; and over this cloth they apply 
a compoCtion of clay and hair. Schlutter advifes to 
put the parting glaffes tontaining fome water, and 
fupported by trevets, with fire under them. When 
the beat communicated by the water is too great, it 
may be diminiflied. by adding cold, water, which muft 
be done very carefully by pouring againft the fidcs of 
the pan, to pi-evcnt too fudden an application of cold 
to the parting glafs. The intention of this contriv- 
anceis, that the contenu of the glaffes,. if thefe ibould 
break, may he received by the copper veffel. Into a 
glafs 15 inches high, and lo or 12 inches wide at 
bottom, placed in a copper pan 12 inches wide at 
bottom, IJ inches wide at top; and' 10 inches hi^b, be 
wfually put about 80 ounces of raetai, with twice M 
.much aquafortis. 


The aquafortis ought to be fo ftrong as to be ca- Parting, 
pable of adiiig fenfibly 011 filver when cold, but not fo—v— 
ftrong as to ad violently. If the aquafortis be very 
ftrong, however pure, and if the vcffels be well clofed, 
a fmall quantity of the gold will be diffolved along 
with the filver, which is to be guarded againft. 

l..ittlc heat ought to be applied at the beginning, 
the liquor being apt to fwell and rife over the.veffel; 
but when the acid is nearly faturated, the heat may be 
fafely increafed. 

When the folution ceafes, which may be known by 
the difcontinuancc of the effervefcence, or emiflion of 
air bubbles, the liquor is to be poured off. If any 
grains appear enti^, more aquafortis muft be added, 
that all the filver may be diffolved. If the operation 
has been performed flowly, the remaining gold will 
have ftill the form of diftind maffes, which are to re¬ 
ceive folidity and colour by fire, in the manner dired- 
ed by the author of the didionary. If the operation 
has been performed baftily, the gold will have the ap¬ 
pearance of a black mud or powder, which after five or 
fix walhmgs with pure water muft be melted. 

The filver is ufually recovered by precipitating it 
from the aquafortis by means of copper veffels into 
which the liquor is poured, or of plates of copper 
which are thrown along with the liquor into glafs 
vcffels. A confiderable heat is required to accelerate 
this precipitation. Dr Lewis fays, he has obferved 
that when the aquafortis was pcrfedly faturated with 
filver, no precipitation was occafioned by plates of 
copper, till a drop or two of aquafortis was added to 
the liquor, and then the precipitation began and con¬ 
tinued as ufual. 

The precipitated filver muft be well wafhed in boil¬ 
ing water, and fufed with fome nitre ; the ufe of which 
is to fcorify any cupreous particles which may adhere 
to the filver. 

From the folution of copper in aquafortis, a blue 
pigment, called verditer, is obtained by precipitation 
with whiting. Notes to Chem. Dig. 

Concentrated PjiitTiNa, alfo called Parting by f 7 e- 
menlaliont becaufe it is adlually performed by cementa¬ 
tion, is ufed when the quantity of it is fo great in 
proportion to the filver, that it cannot be feparated 
by aquafortis. This operation is done in the follow¬ 
ing manner. 

A cement is firft prepared, compofed of four par^ 
of bricks powdered and lifted, of one part, of green 
vitriol calcined till it becomes red, and of one part of 
common fait. The whole is very accurately mixed to¬ 
gether, and a firm pafte is made of it by rooiften- 
ing it with a little water or urine. This cement is 
called cement royal, becaufe it is employed to purify 
gold, which is coiiiCdered by chemlfts as the king of 
metals. 

The gold to be ccDtented is to be reduced to plate* 
as thin as fmall pieces of money. At the bottom of. 
the crucible or cementing pot, a ftcauim of cement, of. 
the thicknefsof a finger, is to be put,, which is to.be 
covered with plates of gold ; upon thi^ another ftra- 
turn o£ cement is to be laid, and then more plates of 
gold, till the crucible or pot is filled with thefc alter-. 
uate llrata of cement and of gold. The whole is then to. 
be covered with a lid, which is to be luted with a 
mixture of. day and fand. This pot is to he placed 
in a furnace, or oven, and heated by degrees till it is 

modci-atcly 
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PiftiBg. mo^.crately red, which heat is to be continued during dry parting, recftoimend its ufc only in the abovi-mtn- Purdag. 
ax hours. The heat muft not be fo great as to melt tioned cafes. We wifh that this operation could be'— 
the gold. The pot or crucible is then left to cod, improved: it would be much more advantageous if it 
and the gold is to be carefully feparated from the ce- could be done by two or three fufions 5 and if by thefe 
meat, and boiled at different times in a large quantity an exad reparation could be obtained of a froall quan- 
of pure water. This gold is to be effayed upon a tity of gold mixed with a large quantity of filver. 
touchflone or otherwife ; and if it be found not fuffi- Chem. Z)i 5 . 

cicntly purified, it is to be cemented a fecond time in As this operation for extraaing a fmall quantity of 
the fame manner. goW quantity of filvcr is, notwithftandmg 

The vitriolic acid ofthc bricks and of the calcined vi- its inconveniences, approved by Scblutter, Scheffer, 
trioldifcngagestheacidof the common fait during this and other authors, and praaifed in Hartx, we fliall 
cementation s and this latter acid diffolves the filver al- add what Dr Lewis, in his excellent Hillory of Gold, 
layed with the gold, and feparates it by that means. has fald upon the fubjea^. 

This experiment proves, that although marine acid. The moftadvantageous method of feparating a fmatt 
while it is liquid, cannot attack filver, it is neverthe- portion of gold from a large one of filver, appears to 
Icfs a powerful folvent of that metal. But for this be by means of fulpbur, which unites with and fcori- 
purpofe it muff be applied to the filver in the ftatc of fies the filver without affeding the gold j but as ful- 
vapours, extremely concentrated, and affillcd with a phurated filver does not flow thin enough to fuffer the 

confiderablc heat. All thefe circumftances are united fmall particles of gold diffufed through it to reunite 

in the concentrated parting. and fettle at the bottom, fome addition is necelTary for 

This experiment proves alfo, that notwithftanding colleding and carrying them down, 
all thefe circumftances, which favour the adion of the In order to the commixture with the fulphur, 50 or 
marine acid, it is incapable of diffolving gold. 60 pounds of the mixed metal, or as much as a large 

Laftly, The marine acid in this ftate more effcdual- crucible will receive, arc melted at once, and reduced 
ly diffolves the filver than the nitrous acid does in the into grains, by taking out the fluid mattci-, with a 
parting by aquafortis, fince this operation fucceeds fmall crucible made red hot, and pouring it into cold 

well when the filver is in fo fmall a proportion as that water ftirred with a rapid circular motion. From an 

it would be protedted from the adion of the nitrous eighth to a fifth of the granulated metal, according as 
acid in the ordinary parting. it is richer or poorer in gold, is referved, and the reft: 

Inftcad of fea fait, nitre may be ufed with equal well mingled with an eiglilh of powdered fulphur. 
fuccefs i becaufe the nitrous add is then put in a ftate The grains enveloped with the fulphur arc again put 
to attack the filver, notwithftanding the quantity of into the crucible, and the fire kept gentle for fomc 
gold which covers it. timf* *-be filver, before it melts, may be thorough- 

Dry PARTina. Dry parting, or parting by fufion, is ly penetrated by the fulpbur ; if the fire was haftily 

performed by fulphur, winch has the property of unit- urged, great part of the fulphur would be diffipated, 

ing eafily with filver, while it does not attack gold. without adiog upon tlie metal. 

This method of feparating thefe two metals would If to fulphurated filver in fufion pure filver be add- 
he the cheapeft, the moft expeditious and convenient ed, the latter falls to the bottom, and forms there a 
of anv, if the fulphur could diffolve the filver, and fc- diftind fluid not mifcible with the other. The par- 
parate it from the gold as well and as eafily as nitrous tides of gold, having no affinity with the fulphurated 

acid does; but, on the contrary, wc are obliged to filver, join themlielyes to the pure filver, wherever they 

employ a particular treatment, and a kind of concen- come in contad with it, and are thus transferred from 

tration, to begin the union of the fuljjhur allayed with the former into the latter, more or lefs perfedly ac- 

gold. Then repeated and troublefome fufions muft bo cording as the pure filver was more or lefs thoroughly 

made, in each of which we are obliged to add differ- diffufed through the mixed. It is for this ufc that a 

ent intermediate fubftances, and particularly the me- part of the granulated metal was referved. The fid- 

tals which have the ftrongeft affinity with fulphur, phurated mafs being brought into perfed fufion, and. 

to affift the precipitation, which in that cafe does not kept melted for near an hour in a clofc covered era- 

give a regulus of pure gold, but a gold ftill allay- cible, one-third of the referved grains is thrown in ; 

cd with much filver, and even with a part of the pre- and as foon as this is melted, the whole is well ftir- 

cipitating metals; fo that, to complete the operation, red, that the frelh filver may be diftributed through 
Gupellation is neceffary, and alfo parting by aqua- the mixed, to colled the gold from it The ftirring 
furtis. is performed wiith a wQodcii rod ; an iron one would. 

From what wt have faid concerning this operation,, be corroded by the fulpbur, fo as to deprive the mix- 

we may perceive, that it ought not to be made but ed of iu due quantity of fiflpbur, and likewife render 

when the quantity of filver with which the gold is ah the fubfequent purification of the filver more trouble- 

layed is fo great, that the quantity of gold which might fbme. ,The fuliun beiirg continued an hour longer, 

be obtained by the ordinary parting-is not fufficiciit to another third of the unfulphurated gfidns is added, 

pay the cxpences j and that it is only proper for epneen- and an hour after this the remainder; after whicli the. 

tratinga larger quantity of gold in a fmaller quantity fufion is furtlier continued for fome time, the matltr 

of filver. As this dry parting is tronblcfbme,. and even being ftirred at Icaft every half hour from the begin* 

expenfive, it ought not to be undertaken but on. a con-, ning to the end, and the crucible kept clofely covered, 

fiderable quantity of filver allayed with gold. Ac- in the intervals. 

cordingly Cramer; Schliitter, Schlindcr, and all good The fulphurated filver appears in fufion of a dark 
cbemifts. and arlifts, who have given procclics for the hrowa colour.; after it bas.becn kept melted for a cer- 

tatn 
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Parting, tain time, a part of the fulphur having efcaped from fulphur gradually exhales, and leaves the filvcr en» 

' the top, the furface become* white,, and fomc bright tire. 

drops of fiber, about the fiie of pcafe, are perceived PARTISAN, in the art of war,aperjbn dexterous 
on it. When thi* happens, which is' commonly in in commanding a party; who, knowing the country 
about three hours after the lafi addition of the referv- well, is employed in getting intelligence, or furprif. 

ed grains, fooner or later according as the crucible ing tlie enemy's convoy, icc. The word alfo means 

has been more or lefs clofcly covered, and the matter an officer fent out upon a party, with the command of 

more or lefs ftirred, the fire muft be immediately dif- a body of light troops, generally under the appellation 

continued; for otherwife more and more of the fiber, of the panifan’s corps. It is alfo neceflary that this 

thus lofing its fulphur, would fubfide and mingle with corps fhould be compofed of infantry, light horfe, and 

the part at the bottom in Which the gold is collected, huffars. 

The whole is poured out into an iron mortar greafed PARTNERSHIP, is a contract among two or 
and duly heated { or if the quftntity is too large to be more perfons, to carry on a certain bufinefs, at their 
fafely lifted at once, a part is firft taken out from the joint expence, and ihare the gain or lofs which arifes 
top with a fmall crucible, and the reft poured into the from it. Of this there are four kinds, 
mortar. The gold, diffufed at firft through the whole I. Occafional Joint trade, where two or more mcr- 
mafs, is now found coUeded into a part of it at the chants agree to employ a certain fum in trade, and 
bottom, amounting only to about as much as was re- divide the gain or lofs fo foon as the adventure is 
ferved unfulphurated. This part may be feparated brought to an iffuc. This kind of contraft being' 
from the fulphurated fiber above it by a chifiel and generally private, the parties concerned are not liable 
liammer; or more perfcdlly, the furface of the lower for each other. If one of them purchafe goods on 
mafs being generally rugged and unequal, by placing truft, the furnifiier, who grants the credit through 
the whole mafs with its bottom upwards in a crucible: confidence in him alone, has fio recourfe, in cafe of 
the fulphurated part quickly melts, leaving unroelted his infobency, againft the other partners. They are 
that which contains the gold, which may thus be only anfwerable for the lharc of the adventure that bc- 
comj)lctcly feparated from the other. The fulphurated longs to the infobent partner. 

fiber is effayed by keeping a portion of it in fufion iti If it be propofed to carry the adventure farther 
an open crucible till the fulphur is diifipatcd, and then than originally agreed oh, any partner may withdraw 
difTubing it in aquafortis. If it ftiould ftill be found fo his inttheft $ and if it cannot be feparated from the 
contain any gold, it is to be melted again ; as much Others, may infift that the whole {hall be brought to an 
more unfulphurated fiber is to be added as was em- ifliie. 

ployed in each of the former injections, and the fufion II. Standing companies, which are generally efta* 
continued about an hour and a half. bliflied by written coniraCt between the parties, where 

The gold thus collected into a part of the fiber may the ftock, the firm, duration, the divifion of the gain 

be further concentrated into a fraaller part, by grauu* or lofs, and other circumftances, are inferted. 
lating the mafs and repeating the whole procefs. The All the partners are generally authorized to fign by 
operation may be a^in and again repeated, till fo the firm of the cotnpany, though this privilege may 
much of the fiber is feparated, that the remainder be confined to fome of them by particular agreement, 
may be parted by aquafortis without too much ex- The firm ought only to be fubferibed at the place 
pence. where the copartnery is eltablifiied. If a partner has 

The foregoing procefs, according to Mr Schlutter, occafion, when abfent, to sprite a letter relating to 
is praAifed at Rammelfbcrg in the Lower Hartz. The their affairs, he fiibfcribes his own name on account of 
prevailing metal in the ore of Rammellberg is lead : the company. When the fame partners carry on bu- 
the quantity of lead is at moft 40 pounds on a quintal finefs at different places, they generally choofe differ- 
or 100 pounds of the ore. T^be lead worked off on a ent firms for each. The fignature of each partner is 
teft or concave hearth yields about no grains of fil- generally fent to new currefpondents j and when a 
ver, and the fiber contains only a 384th part of gold; partner is admitted, although there be no alteration in 
yet this little quantity of gold, amounting fcarcely to the firm, his fignature is tranfmitted, with an intiina- 
a third of a grain in a hundred weight or this ore, is tion of the change in the copartnery to all their corre* 
thus colleded with profit. The author above men- fpondenis. Houfes that have been long eftabliflied, 
tioned confines this method of reparation to fuch fiber often retain the old firm, though all the original part- 
as is poor in gold, and reckons parting with aquafortis ners be dead or withdrawn. 

more advantageous where the gold amounts to above a The powers of each partnet are, in general, dif- 
64lh of the fiber : he advifes alfo not to attempt con- cretionary ; but they ought not to a£f, in matters of 
centrating the gold too far, as a portion of it will al- importance, without confulting together, when there 
ways be taken up again by the fiber. M. Scheffer, is an opportunity. No partner is liable to make good 
however, relates (in the Swediih Memoirs for the year the lofs arifing hum his judging wrong in a cafe where 
1752), that he has by this method brought the gold be had authority to aA. If he exceeds his power, 
to perfcA finenefir; and that he has likewife colleAed and the event prove unfuccefsful, he muft bear the lofs ; 
all the gold which the filver contained ; the fiber of but if tt prove fuccefsful, the gain belongs to the cum- 
the laft operations, which had taken up a portion of pany : yet if he acquaints the company immediately 
the gold, being referved to be worked over again with of what he has done, they muft either acquiefee there- 
a frefh quantity of gold holding fiber. The fulphu- in, or leave him the chance of gain, as well as the riik 
rated fiber is purified by 'continuing it in fufion for of lofsi 

fume time with a large furfaCc 'expafed to the air j the All debts contraAcd undet' the firm of the company 
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Partner- are binding on the whole partners, though the money 
fliip- was borrowed by one of them for his private ufe, with¬ 
out the confent of the reft. And if a partner exceeds 
his power, the others are nevcrihelefs obliged to ini- 
lemcnt his engagements; though they may render 
im refponfible for his inifbehaviour. 

Although the fums to be advanced by the partners 
be limited by the contrail, if there be a nccefifity for 
raifing more money to anfwer emergencies or pay the 
debts of tlsc company, the partners muil furnilh what 
is ncteflary, in proportion to their fliares. 

A debt to a company is not cancelled by the pri¬ 
vate debts of the partner: and when a partner becomes 
infolvent, the company is not bound for his debts be¬ 
yond the extent of his fliare. 

The debts of the company are preferable, on the 
company’s cfFcdls, to the private debts of the part¬ 
ners. 

Partuerfhip is generally diffidved by the death of a 
partner; yet, when there are more partners than two, 
it may, by agreement, fubfill among the furvivors. 
Sometimes it is dipulatcd, that, in cafe of the death 
of a partner, his place fh.all be fnpplied by his fon, or 
fome other perfon condefeended on. The contrail 
ought to fpccify the time and manner in which the 
furviving partners ihall reckon with the executors of 
the deccafed for his (hare of the flock, and a reafon- 
able time allowed for that purpofe. 

When partnerfhip is diffolvcd, there are often oiit- 
(liinding debts that cannot be recovered for a long 
time, and effeils that cannot eafily be difpofed oK 
The partnerfhip, though diflblvcd in other refpeds, 
flill fubfifls for the management of their outflanding 
affairs: and the money arifing from them is divided 
among the partners, or their reprefentatives, when it 
is recovered. But as this may protrail the Anal fet- 
tlement of the company’s affairs to a very inconvenient 
length, other methods are fometimes ufed to bring 
them to a conclufion, either iu confequence of the ori¬ 
ginal contrail, or by agreement at the time of diffolu- 
tion. Sometimes the debts and effeils arc fold by auc¬ 
tion ; fometimes they are divided among the partners} 
and wlien there are two partners, one divides them in- 
to (hares, as equal as poflfble, and the other choofes 
either (hare he thinks heft.. 

If a partner withdraws, he continues refponfible for 
his former partners till it be publicly known that he 
hath done fo. A deed of reparation, regiflered at 
a public office, is fufRcient prefumptiou of fuch noto¬ 
riety. 

Ill. Companies, where the buAnefs is conduiled by 
officers. There are many companies of this kind in 
Britain, chiefly eflablifhed for purpofes which require 
a larger capital than private merchants can command. 
The laws with refped to thefe companies, when not 
confirmed by public authority, are the fame as the 
former, but the articles of their agreement ufuaily 
very different. The capital is condcicended on ; and 
divided into a certain number of (hares, whereof each 
partner may hold one or more, but is generally reflricl-- 
cd to a certain number. Any partner may transfer 
his {hare { and the company muff admit bis alfignee as 
a partner. The death of the partners has no effed on 
the comjpany. No partner can adl perfonally in the 
affairs of the company : but the ctecutioa of Uieir bu- 


finefe is intruffed to officers, for whom they are refpon- I*srtn«»« 
fible; and, when the 'partneri are numerous, the fu- 
pcrintendency of* the officers is committed to diredors 
chofen annually, or at other appointed times, by the 
partners. 

IV. Companies incorporated by authority. A royal 
charter is neceffary to enable a company to hold lands, 
to have a common feal, and enjoy the other privileges 
of a dorporation. A charter is fometimes procured, 
in order to limit the rifle of the partners: for, in every 
private company, the partners are liable for the debts, 
without limitation; in corporated focietics, they are 
' otily liable for their fbavs in the (lock of the Ibcicty. 

The incorporation of foeieties is fometimes authoriacd 
by adl of parliament: but this high authority is not ne- 
ceffary, unlefs for confcTringiexclufive {niviirgcs. 

Mr Palcy fays^ “ I know of nothing upon the fub- Mom! w 
jedl of partnerfhip that requires explanation, but how PiJnnal 
the profits are to be divided whei’e one partner contri- 
butes money and the other labour, which is a common 
cafe. 

** RuU. From the flock of the partnerfliip dedudl 
the fum advanced, and divide the remainder between 
the moneyed partner and the labouring partner, in the 
proportion of the interefl of the money to the wages 
of the labour, allowing fuch a rate of interefl as money 
might be borrowed for upon the fame fccurity, and 
fuch wages as a journeymaR would require for the fame 
labour and trull. 

“ Example. A advances loool. but knows nothing 
of the bulinefs} B produces no money, but has beta 
brought up to the bufinefs, and undertakes to coududl 
it. At the end of the year the flock and cffifls of 
the partnerfliip amount to 1200I. eonfequcntly there 
are aool. to be divided. Now nobody would lend 
money upon the event of the bufinefs fucceediug, 
which is A’s fecurity, under 6 per cent, therefore A 
muil be allowed 60I. for the interefl of hie money. B, 
before be engaged in the partnerfliip, c.srned jol. 
a-year in the fame employment: his labour, therefore, 
ought to be valued at 30I. and the 200I. muff be di¬ 
vided between the partners in tlie proportion of 60 to 
30; that is, A muff receive 133I. 6s. 8d. and B 661 . 

15s, 4d. If there be nothing gained, A lofes his in¬ 
terefl, and B his labour, which is right. If the origi¬ 
nal flock be diuiiuifhed, by this rule B lofes only hia 
labour as before} whereas A lofes his interefl and part 
of the principal} for which eventual difadvantage A 
is compenfat^, by having the intereft of his money 
computed at 6 per cent, in the divifion of the profits 
when there is any. It is true, that the divifion of the 
profit is fcldom forgotten in the conffitution of the 
partnerfhip ; and is therefore commonly fettled by ex- 
prefs agreement} but thefe agreements, to be equitable, . 

(hould purfue the principle of the rule here laid down. 

All the partners are bound by what any one of them 
does in the courfc of the bufinefs} for, hoe, each 
partner is confidered as an authorized agent for the 
reft.” 

PARTRIDGE, in ornithology. See Tetrao. 

Tlie partridge is fo valuable at the table, that a 
great many ways of taking it have been invented by 
i'portfmen, all of which fucceed from the natural folly 
and timidity of the animal. 

The places partridges delight in moil are corn fields^, 

cfpecially/ 
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ysirtridfe. erpedaBy whBft the core grows, for under that cover 
' they flicker and breed; neither are thofe places unfre¬ 
quented by them when the com is but down, by rea» 
fon of the grain they And there, efpecially in wheat 
(tubble, the height of which they delight in, being to 
them as a covert or fhelter. When the wheat flnbble 
is much trodden by men or beafts, they then betake 
themfclves to the barley flubble, provided it be frefli 
and'untrodden; and they will, in the furrows, a|nungft 
the clots, branches, and lung grafs, hide both tliem- 
fclves and coveys, which are fometinies to in number, 
nay 30, in a covey. 

When the winter feafon is.arrived, and the Bubble 
fields are ploughed up, or over-foiled with cattle, par¬ 
tridges refort into the upland meadows, and lodge in 
the dead grafs, or fog, under hedges, amongft mole 
hills, or under the roots of trees ; fometimes they re¬ 
fort to coppices and underwoods, efpecially if any 
corn flclds are adjacent, or where there is grown broom, 
brakes, fern. See. 

In the harveft time, when every field is full of men 
and cattle, in the day time they are found in the fallow 
fields which are next adjoining to the corn fields, where 
they lie lurking till evening or morning, and then they 
feed among the flieaves of corn. 

When their haunts are known, according to the fi- 
'^nation of the country and feafon of the year, the 
next care muil be to find them out in their haunts, 
which is done feveral ways. Some do it by the eye 
only; and this art can never be taught, but learned 
by fix-quent experience, the colour of the birds being 
I'o like that of the earth at a dillancc, that no eye but 
a very converfant one could diftinguiih them. When 
they are once fecn, the bufinefs is to keep the eye up¬ 
on them, and then to keep in continual motion. They 
are a very lazy bird, and by this means will let a per- 
fua ahnoil tread upon them; though if the perfon 
ftunda dill to cyc them, they will rife immediately 
though they be at a confiderable diflance. 

Another method of difeovering them is, by going 
to their haunts very early in the morning, or at the 
clofe of the evening, which is called the jocking time. 
The noife of the cock partridge is to be attended to 
at this time, and is very loud and eameft. The hen 
will foon come up to the cock after her making the 
noife, which fhe does by way of anfwer j and when 
they are got together, their chattering will difeover 
them. Thus they may always be found at thefe times. 
!But there is yet a better method of finding this bird, 
which is by the tall. The bufinefs, in order to have 
fuccefs in this way, is carefully to learn the uotei of 
the partridge, and be :iMe to imitate all the feveral 
founds. When perfe£l in this, the perfon is to go to 
the haunts morning and evening, and placing himfelf 
in fome place where he can fee the birds without being 
fecn by them, he is to liflen to their calling; and when 
they are beard, he is to anfwer in the fame notes, 
doubling again as they do: by continuing this, they 
may be brought fo near, that the perfon lying down 
on his back may count their whole number, mving 
in this manner found where the birds are, the next care 
is to catch them. 

They are fo foolilh, that it is extremely eafy to take 
them in nett. In order to this, there needs no more 
than the going out, provided with two or three aetS| 


with melhes fomewhat fmaller than thofe of the phea- Pirtridge. 
fant nets, and walking round about the covey, a net' 
is to be fixed fo as to draw over them, on pulling a 
line at a diflance. Ail this may be eafily done; for 
fo long as the fportfman continues moving about, and 
docs not fix his eye too intenfely upon them, they will 
let him come near enough to fix the net without mov¬ 
ing. If they lie fo ftraggling, that one net will not 
cover them, then two or three muft be fixed in the fame 
manner. The fportfman may then draw the nets over 
them, and they will often lie ftill with the nets upon 
them till he comes np to fright them; then they will 
rife, and be entangled in the net. 

A fecund method of taking them is with lird lm$} 
this is done by means of wheat ftraws. Thefe muft 
be large, and cut off between knot and knot; th,ey 
muft be well limed with the beft and ftrongeft bird 
lime, and the fportfman muft carry a great number out 
with him. Having found a field where there are par¬ 
tridges, he is-to call; and if they anfwer, he is then 
to ftick up the limed ftraws itt rows acrofs two or 
three lands, and going backward, call again to them, 
leading them on in the road where the ftraws are: 
they will follow one another like a flock of chickens, 
and come out to the call; and will in their way run 
upon the ftraws, and liming themfclves they will daub 
one another by crowding together, fo that very few of 
them wiU be able to cfcape. 

■ But there is yet a pleafantcr way of taking them 
than this, that is, by driving of them. In order to 
this, an engine is to be made of canvafs ftuffed with 
ftraw, to reprefent a horfe; this horfe and nets are to 
be taken to the haunts of the partridges, and the nets 
being placed flanting or flopwife in the lower part e£ 
the field, the fportfman is to take the wind in bis back 
and get above them, driving them downwards; his 
face is to be covered with fomething green or blue, 
and placing the horfe before him, he is to go towards 
them flowly and gently; and by this means they will 
be raifed on their legs, but not on their wings, and 
will run before the horfe into the nets. If in the way 
they go into a wrong path, the horfe is to be moved 
to face them ; and they will be thus driven back again, 
and driven every way the fportfman pleafes. 

The partridges of Abylfinia, we are told, are very 
large, being as big as eapont. 

In Jeremiab xvii. ix. we have the following curious 
pafiage: « As the partridge fitteth on eggt, and hatch- 
eth them not; fo he that getteth riches, and not by 
right, (hall leave them in the midft of his days, and at 
his end (hall be a foolwhich is explained by Mr Pool 
as follows : It is no wonder if we cannot be certain 
as to the fenfe of thefe words, fo far as they concern 
natural hiftory, when we are not certain what bird it. 
is to which this doth relate. We tranflatc \x. partridges 
others will have it to be a euckoa; but certain it is, 
that it is the fame word which we xxtxtdtVt partridgtt 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 20.); and cuckoos ufe not to be much 
bunted after. How the partridge is faid fo fit on eggs 
and hatch them not, is yet a greater queftion. It may 
be occafioned fo many ways, viz. either fitting upon 
wind eggs; or being killed before the eggs are hatch¬ 
ed i or having its eggs deftroyed by the male partridge, 
or by fome dog or other vermine ; or, its neft being 
foun^ having bar taken from her, that it is hard- 

to 
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to determine which the .prophet meank Of all otherii 
I lead approve of that which Jerome makes the fenfci 
though the thing be true (if we may believe Caffiodo- 
rus and feveral natural hidoriana, Aldrovandusi &c.}( 
that partridges have fuch a love and defire to batch 
young ones, that having lod their own eggs, they will 
deal the eggs of other partridges, and hatch them ; 
which being hatched, the young ones knowing the cry 
of their proper dams, heanng them call, leave the par¬ 
tridge that hatched them (which is one thing quoted 
by Aldrovandus, to (how the fagacity of that bird) ; 
but if this were the fenfe, the words would be, * as 
the partridge fitteth on eggs, and hatcheth them, but 
enjoyeth them notwhereas they are, ' hatcheth 
them not ;* that it, having lod them, either by fome 
man that hath taken them from her, or by fome ver- 
mine or wild bead.” Pool’s AnnoU in Loc. 

The words in the original arc, unp tCn is'i, which 
the Septuagint tranllatc ipum &c. The par¬ 
tridge cried; it gathered together what it had not pro¬ 
duced and fome tranflate the Hebrew, “ The par¬ 
tridge lays many eggs, but does not hatch them all.” 
Le Clerc, upon the authority of Bocchart, underdands 
the Hebrew word tore here to fignify a wooJeoci. Le 
Clerc’s tranflation is as follows : Rujlutsla ova eoJUgit, 
fed non paril; faeit Jibi divitias, fed fne jure, mediis fuss 
diebus eat relinquit, atque ad extremum ftuUa r/f. 

PARTURITION, the art of bringing iorth or be¬ 
ing delivered of young. See Midwifery. 

PARTY, in a military fenfe, a fmall number of 
men, borfe, or foot, fent upon any kind of duty ; as 
into an enemy’s country to pillage, to take prifoners, 
and to oblige the country to come under contribution. 
Parties are often fent out to view the roads and ways, 
get intelligence, feek forage; to reconnoitre, oramufe 
the enemy upon a march: they arealfo frequently fent 
upon the flanks of an army or regiment, to difeover the 
enemy if near, and prevent furprife or ambufeade. 

PARU, in natural hidoiry, the. same of a very An¬ 
gular American fi(h. It is broad, flat, and rounded ; 
not very thick, and ufually of about five or fix inches 
long, and more, than four broad. It has fix fins, one 
large and long, one on the back, and another en the 
belly behind the anus ; each of thefe reaches to the 
tail, and has toward the end a long firing or cord, 
made of a Angle filament, that on the back fin being 
longer than that on the belly; behind the gills it has 
alfo two fins of two fingers breadth long and one 
broad ; and two others on the belly, which are very 
narrow; its head is fmall, and. its mouth elevated and 
fmall, and fumiihed with fmall teeth ; its fcales are of 
a.moderate fize, and are half black and half yellow, fo 
that the fifii appears of a black colour, variegated with 
yellow half moons ; its gills, and the beginning of its 
fins, are alfo yellow ; and it has, on each fide near the 
head, a yellow fpot; it is eatable. 

PARVICH, an ifiand near Dalmatia, and one of 
the bed peopled and mofi confiderable of thofe which 
are under the jurifdi&ion of Sibenico. It contains a 
great number of fifhermen, and a confiderable number 
^ perfoDS who give themfelves up to agriculture. It 
contaioi many Roman antiquities, which evidently (how 
that it was a Roman ftation. It feems to be among 
the number of thofe iflanda which Pliny calls CeladuJ^a,. 
which is fuppofed to be an inverfioo oihnUKi^K, which 
Voi.’ XIII. Part II. 


means ill founding or noify, Parvicb ia not of large ex¬ 
tent, but it is cxtsemcly fertile. Every produ^ fuc- 
cceds in perfe^ott there: we mean tlxifu produAs of 
which a very (hallow ground is fufceptible ; fuch as 
wine, oil, mulberry treea, and fruit. The afpeA of 
this ifiand is alfo very pleafant at a difiance, whereas 
that of the others adjacent difgullH the eye, by their 
too hig^, rocky, and bare hills. The name of Parvicb 
feems » have been given it becaufe it is the firfi one 
meets with on going out of the harbour of Sibeuico ; 
for the Illyric wovdfarvi fignifies fif. 

FARULIDES, in fiygery, tumors and inflamma¬ 
tions of the gums, comnmnly called gum boils. They 
are to be treated w'ith difeutients like other inflamma¬ 
tory tumors. 

PARUS, or Titmouse, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of palTcrcs. The bill is very 
entire, covered at the bafis with hairs ; the tongue is 
truncated and hairy. There are 14 fpecics; of which 
the mofi remarkable are, 

1. The criftatus, or crefied titmoufe, weighs 13 
pennyweight; the bill is black, with a fpot of the 
fame colour above it; all the upper part of the body 
gray, the neck and under parts are white, with a faint 
tinAure of red,'which is deepefi Jufi below the wings. 
The legs are of a lead colour. It crcAs its crown fea¬ 
thers into a creft. It inhabits the warm parts of North 
America; and frequents foreft trees, feeding upon iu- 
fcAs. 

2. The major, or great titmoufe, has the head and 
throat black, the cheeks white, the back of a green 
colour, the belly yellowilh green, divided in the middle 
by a bed of black which extends to the vent; the 
rump of a blui(h gray, the legs of a lead colour, the 
toes divided to the very origin, and the back toe very 
large and ftrong. This fpecics fonictimes vifits our 
gardens; but for the mofi part inhabits woods, where 
it builds in hollow trees, laying about ten eggs. It 
feeds on infcAs, whicli it finds in the bark of trees. 
In the fpriiig they do a great deal of mifehief by pick¬ 
ing off the tender buds of the fruit trees. Like wood¬ 
peckers, they are perpetually running up and down tho 
bodies of trees in quefl of food. This bird lias three 
cheerful notes, which it begins to utter in the month 
of February. 

3. The coerulens, or blue titmoufe, is a very beiiuti- 
ful bird. The bill is fiiort and dufky ; the crown of 
the head of a Cue blue ; from the bill to Uie eyes is a 
black line; the forehead and checks white ; tiie back 
of a yellowifli green ; the lower fide of the body yel¬ 
low ; the wings and tail blue, the former marked 
tranfverfely with a white bar ; the legs of a lead co¬ 
lour. They frequent gardens ; and do great injury to 
fruit trees, by bruifing the tender buds in fcarch of 
the infcAs which lie under them. It breeds in boles 
of walls, and lays 12 or 14 eggs. 

4. The virginianus, or yellow rump, is found in Vir¬ 
ginia; and is difiiiigulfiicd by a yellow fpot on its 
rump. All the rell of the feathers are brown, with a 
flight tindlure of green. It runs about the bodies of 
trees ; and feeds on infeAs, which it pecks from the 
crevices of the bark. 

5. The caudatus, or long-tailed titmoufe, is about 
five inches and a quarter in length, and feven inches in 
breadth. The bill is black, very thick and convex," 
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PiMW. differing from all othtiv of this genu^. The toj> of 
' I* -- the hcad^ from the bill to thc !uud{>urt, js white, mix¬ 
ed with a few dark gray feathers : t}jis bed of white' is 
entirely fnrrouiided with a broad ftrofec of black ; 
which riling on each fide of the upper mandible, pafx 
fes over each eye, unites' at the hind part of the head, 
and continues along the middle of the back to the 
rump. The feathers on each fide of this black llroke 
arc of a purplilh red, as are thofe pnmcdiatelyfincum¬ 
bent on the tail. The tail is the longed, iU propor- 
tiun to the bulk, of any Britillt bird^ being in lengt<h 
three inches, the form not ipflikc that’of u magpie, 
confiliing of 12 feathers of i^nequal lengths, the mid- 
dlemud the longed, thofe on each fide growing, gra¬ 
dually fliortcr. Thefe birds arc often feen padiiig. 
through our gardens, going from one tree to aduther, 
as if in their road to fome other place, never making 
any halt. They make their neds with great elegance, 
of an oval (liape, and about eight Inches deep. Laving 
near the upper end a hole for udmifiiori. The exter¬ 
nal materials are modes’ and- lichens curioufly interwo¬ 
ven with wool. On the ihfidc it is veiy warmly. lined 
with a thick bed- of feathers. The female lays from 
10 to 17 eggs. The young follow their parents the 
whole winter; and, from the flininefs of their bodies, 
and great length of tail, appear, while Hying, like as 
many darts cutting the air. 

6. The biarmieus, or bearded titmoufe, has a (hort, 
ftrong, and very convex bill, of box colour; the head 
of a fine gray ; the chin and throat white j the middle 
of the bread flcih coloured ; the Tides and thighs- of a 
pale orange •, the hint! part of the neck and back of 
orange bay ; the tail is two inches and three quarters 
long ; the legs of a deep fhining black. The female 
wants the lledi colour on the bread, and a triangular 
tuft of black feathers on each fide the bill which adoni 
tlie male. They are found'in marflty places-. 

7. The remix, or finall fpecies of titmoufe. It is 
called faru.tpendulimit, and is often found in l.ithuania. 
Mr Coxe, in his Travels through Poland, gives the 
following account of this little animal. “ The won¬ 
drous dnit:turc of its pendent ned induced meio give 

f See Plate an engraving -j' of both that and the birds themfelves. 

cccLXkvti.l'liey are ot the fmallcd fpecies of titmice.' The head 
is of a very pale bluilli afli colour; the fore part of the 
neck and the bread tinged with red ; the belly white ; 
wings black ; back and rump of a ytl|pwifh rud co¬ 
lour ; quill feathers cinereous, with the exterior lides 
white; the tail rud coloured. The male is Angularly 
didingiiidied from the female by a pair of black-point¬ 
ed whillcers. Its ned is <n the (hape of a long purfe, 
which it forms with amav.ing art, by. interweaving down, 
goflamer,. and minute fibres, in a clofe and compadl 
manner, and then lining the infide witli down alone, 
fo as to make a thug and warm lodge fur its young 
brood. The entrance is at the fide, final], and round;, 
with its edge more drongly marked than the red of 
l}i>a curious fabric : the bird, attentive to the prefer. 
vation of its eggs or little ones- from noxious animals, 
fufpends it at. the leffer end to the extremity of the 
dender twigs of a willow or fome other tree ovor a ri¬ 
ver- Contrary to the cuftom of titmice, it lays only 
four or five eggs: pofiibly Providence hath ordained 
this fcantiaefs of eggs to the remix, bccaufe by the 
fingular inftibt^ imparted to it, it is enabled to feoare 


its young, rtttreh more effedtiHlly from deftmdtion', tl»*d PafcsK 
the other fpecies, which aire very prolific." ' 

PASCAL (.Biaife^. one of the greated girnhifes 
and bed writers France has produced, was born at 
Clermont in Auvergne, in' the year 1623, liis fa¬ 
ther, Stephen Pafcal, bom in 1588,'and of an ancient 
family, was prefideiit of the court of aids in his pro¬ 
vince : he was a very learned many a-n able itisahetna- 
tician, aqd a friend of Defcartes. Having ah ex<a 
traordinary tendernefs- for this ch-Ud, Hie only fun", hir 
quitted his ofEoc in his province,, and went and- fettled! 
at Paris ill 1631, that he might be quite at leifute foi* 
the inftrudlion of him ;■ and Blaifc' never had' any nta<- 
Iter but his father. From his infhnBy-h«’. gave proofs 
ofa'vepy extraordinary cltpacity: fbr-lie dedred toknow' 
the reafon of every thing, t and when gciod’ reafoiit^were^ 
not given him,, he would- feek fur better; nor would> 
he ever yield his aflmt but upon fuch as appeared’ to 
Idin well grounded. There was. room Bo fear, that 
with-fuch'a cad of mind he woold falhih'to &ee-think- 
ing, or at lead into’heterodoxy yet he was always- 
vtfry far from any thing of this nature.' 

'What is tedd of his manner of learhing the mathC'- 
matics, as wellras the pnogrefrhe quickly made in that 
fcience, fieems' alihoil miraculous- His father,, perceiv¬ 
ing ia‘ him an cxtratortlinary inclination to reafoning,. 
was afraid left the knowledge of the mathematics^ 
would' hinder his learning, the llinguages. He kept 
him therefore as much- as he'could fvtim>all notions of 
geometry, locked up all his books .of that k-iud, and 
refrained even from fpeakitig of it iu>his prefenoe. He' 
could not, however,, make hit fott- refrain, from mufing 
upon proportions ; and one;day furprifed! him at Work 
with charcoal upon, his chamber floor, and in the midit 
of figures. He alked him- what he was: doing ? I am 
fearching,. fay» Pafcal; for fuclr a thing; which was 
juft the 32d propofition of the- firft' book, of Euclid. 

He a/tted. him then- how he came to think of this i 
It was, fays Pafcai, bccaufk I have found out fuch 
another thing.: and fb going backward, and iifing the 
names of bar and rmmd,- he came at length to the de¬ 
finitions and axioms he bad formed to hiinfelf. Does 
it not feem miraculous thM a Boy fhould work his way 
into., the heart of a ntatliematical book, without ever 
having feen that or any other book- upon> the fubjc’dl, 
or knowing any tiling of the ternns^i Yet we are af- 
fured of the truth of thiaiby Madatne Perier; and feve- 
ral other writers, the credit ofl udtofe. teftimonv can¬ 
not reafonahly Ik qudllonod. Htr bad; from. Iiencc- 
forward, full liberty tp indulge Eis genius' in mathe¬ 
matical purfuits. He underftood Eudlkl's Elements 
as fuoB as.Ke caft his-eyes opon-thett.: and this'wus- 
not ftningefor,.a8 'we:bkve!ietilt'he:under^bod’tliem 
before. At 16 years of age he wrote a-ttvatkt* of co¬ 
nic fediont^ *rhich was-accounted by the.'moft’ltiArned 
a mighty effort of genius v and thereftirc it is nO WOn- 
lerthab Defcartei^ who hadi been in Holiand-a lobg 
time, ftiQulft, upon reding: ir, obooft to believe that 
Mr Pafcal - the latber'wns the real' author of it. At 
19, he coBtm^ ah admirable arithmetical' machine,' 
whiqh was efteemed »• very’ wonderful thing, and- 
would have done credit as- an invention to any man' 
vnrfed in fcience, and much more to fnoh' a^yOoth.-—' 

About this time his health became impaired, mid he' 
was in coniequence obliged to iufpend his labours; 

nor. 
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PiifciL nor vrM Jje in a condition to refume*tbcm till four refpediivg (uch d^cuUics th,ey could not fulvc.—- * 

' year* after. About that period, having fecn Tor- Some years after, while tormented with a violent fit 
ricelli's .eitperimcnt refpe^mg a vacuum and tlic of the toolhacib'lie difeovered the folntioti of a pro- 
yeight of the sur, he turned his thoughts towards ,Vlem propofed m Father Merfenne, which had b^ed 
,tbele objeflst and in a conference with M..Petit, ,thc penetratiomof all thofe who had attempt^ it. 
intendant. of fortifications, propofed to make far- This problem was to determine the curve dcrcribed in 
ther refeurches. In confcqucnce of this idea, he nn- the a|i by the nail of a coach wheel, while the machine 

dertooic ^evjeral new c? 5 ,penments, one of which ws^s is ip nio^ion. jt*8fcal offered a reward of 40 piftolesto 

as follows: Hnvtng provided a glafs tube, 46 feet any 4 ne who flvould give a fatisfaftory anfwer to it. 

in length, opM at one end, and fealed hermetically ait No one, however, ^hayin.g fucceeded, he publiflicd his 
the other, he filled it with red wine, that he might di- own at jParis ; but as li.c hrs®'" to he difgullcd 

^inguifh tlie liquor from the tube, lie then elevated with the fcicnces, hd^ould nut put his real name ^ it, 

iit in .this condition ; and having placed it perpendieu- put fent it abroad urhicr that of A. d’Fttenvillc.'— 
ilarly to the horizon, ftopped up the bottom, and plun- This was the laft work'which,he publiflicd in the ma* 
ged it into a yeffcl fpll ofiwater, to the depth of a foot; thematics t 'his infirmities now incrcafing fo iniicii, thqt 
after which he opened the (yttreinity of the tube, and h® Under tjie neceflity of renouncing fevere fludy, 
.the wine defeended to the diftanceof about ja feet,from and of living lo I'eqlnfc, that he .fcarcoly admitted any 
the furface of the .veffel, lepiag a conTiderablc vacuum perfon to fee him. 

at the upper exlfrcmity. He next inclined the tube, * After lie had thrts Uh^ured,abundantly in mathetha- 
and remark^qd that the w'l* higher 5 and having .tical and philofophical difquifitions, he fprfook thofe 
ipclincd it till the top was .within 32 feet of the ilii'dies and all human jeatpin'g at once ; ajul determin- 
grpund, making the wine thus run out, he found that ,cd to know nothing, as it were, for the future, bqt 
the water rofe iu it, Ip that it was partly .filled wipi Jefus Cnriff and him crucified. He was not 24 years 
that fluid, and pprtly with wine. I^e made alfo a pf age, when-the reading fome pious books liad put 

! Treat mqny .experiments with fiphons, fyringes, hcl- .him upon takipg this hply refolution ; and he became 
ows, and all kiuds of tubes, making ufe .of different as great a devotee as any age had produced- Mr Paf- 
liquors, fuch as quickfilvcr, water, wine, pil^&c.; and cal now gave himfelf up entirely to a flate of prayer 
having publiflicd them in 1647, difperled his wur^ pnd moitification. He.had always in ^lis thoughts t'hefe 
throughout all France, and trahfmitted it alfo to fo- grept maxims, of renouncing all.pleafiirc and all,fuper- 
reign countries. All thefe experimehts, however, afeer- fliiity ; jind tliis he gradlifed with rigour even in his 
tained effedls, without demonftratiug the cqufes. Pafeal illneffes, to which he was frequently fubjeijl, being of 
knew that Torricelli conjcAured that thofe pheuo- a very invalid habit of body: .for inflance, when 
tnepa.which he had obferved were occafioned by the his fipkiiefs obliged him to feed fomewhat delicately, 
wqight of the air (a) ; and in order to difeover the he took great care not to rclilh ortalle what he eat. 
truth of this tlicory, he made an expcriincnt at the 'He had no violent affedlion for thofe he loved ; he' 
top and bottom of a mountain in Auvergne, called Le thought it finful, fince a man poffefles a licart which 
Puy de Dome, the refult of which gave him reafon to belongs only to-God. He found fault witli fome dif- 
rouclude that air was weighty. Of this experimcBt courfes of his Mer, which flie thought very innocent; 
he publiflicd an account, and feift copies of it to mod as if flie had faid upon occafion, that (he had fech a 
of the learned men in Europe. He likewife renewed beautiful woman, he would be ,angry, and tell her, 
it at the top of feveral high towers, fuch as thofe of tliat flie might raife bad thoughts in footmen and 
Notre Dame at Paris, St .Jaqqnes de la Boucheric, young people. He frequently Wore an iron girdle full 
&c. ; and always remarked the fame difference in the of points next to his flrin ; and when any vain thought 
weight,of the air, at different elevations. This fully came into his head, or when he took particular pfeS- 
conyinced him of the weight of the atmofphere ; and furc in any thing, he gave himfel/ fome blows with his 
from this difeovery he drew many ufeful and important elbow, to redouble the prickings, and to rccat himfeif 
inferences. He corapofed.alfo,a ^arge treatife, in which to his duty. 

he thoroughly explained tliis fubjiS, and replied to all Though Mr Pafeal had thus abftraflcd himfelf from 
,the objeftions that had beeo ftarted againft it. Ashe the world, yet he could not forbear paying fome at- 
thouglit this work rather too prolix, and as he was tention to what was doing in it; and he even intereft- 
fond of brevity and precifion, he divided it into two ed himfelf in the ccmtefllietween the Jefuits and the 
fmall treatifes, one of which he entitled, A Differta- janfenifts. The Jfefuits, though they had the popU 
tion on the Equilibrium of Liquors; and the other, and kings on their fide, were yet decried by the peb- 
An Effay on the Weight of the Atmofphere. Thefe pie, who brought up afrefli againff them the affaflina- 
labours procured Pafeal fo much reputation, that the tion of Henry the Great, and all the old flon'es that 
greateft mathematicians and philofppbers of the age were hkely to make them odious. Pafeal went fai- 
propofed various queffions to him, and confulted him ther; andby his ZieZ/rer Prov/nriaArr ^B),'pu'blilhed in 

5 H a i 6 j 6 , 

(a) Before this period, all thofe effefts which qrc npw known to,be produced by the weight of.the atipjo- 
fpherc, were attributed to jNa^ure’s^abhorycnce of a vacuum. .> , . , • t 

(a) The oripn of thefe letters *was tlut ; for fi^ke.of unhendiiig bis mind,.Pafcgl ufed oftqn to go to 
Port Royal dcs Champs, .wheye.qne of his fillers had taken, the veil, aim .inhere he.^h'i^^n m pportu^tfflf fee¬ 
ing the celebrated Mr. Arnaud,_attd tcveral of his ineads. T|*ii geotlen^q^s ^i^iutq^wfth ^c. Dji^ors of the 

"Sorloni^' 
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. Pafcitl. t £56, under tlie nane oSI^uit de Menlalte, made them and alfo that Pafcal himfelf, in his laft illnert, detefted Pafcat. 
the fubjedt of ridicule. “ Thefe letters (fays Vol- them, and repented of having been a Janfenift; but' 

taire) may be confidered as a mofet of eloquence both thefe particulars are falfe and without foundation, 

and humour. The bed comedies of Idoliere have not Father Daniel was fuppofed to be the anonymous au- 

more wit than the fird part of thefe letters ; and the thor of a piece againd them, entitled, Tie DiaUgute 

fublimity of the latter part of them is equal to any of Cleander and Buionut. 

thing in BofTuet. It is true, indeed, that the'whble Pafcal was only about the age of 30 when thefe let* 
book was built upon a falfe foundation; for the extra* ters were publidied, yet he was extremely infirm, and 
vagant notions of a few Spanifh and Flemidi fefnits his diforders increafing foon after, fo much that he 
were artfully afcribed to the whole fociety. Many ad- conceived his end fad approaching, he gave up all far- 
furdities might likewife have be' n difcovered among ther thoughts of literary compoution. He refolved 
thel^ominican and Francifcan r-ifuids; but this would to fpend the remainder of his days in retirement and 
not have anfwered the purpofej for the whole raillery pious meditation ; and with this view he broke off all 
was to be levelled only at the Jefuits. Thefe letters his former connexions, changed his habitation, and 

were intended to prove, that the Jefuits had formed a fpoke to no one, not even to his own domedics. He 

defign to corrupt mankind ; a deUgn which no fe£t of made his own bed, fetched his dinner from the kit- 
fociety ever had, or can have." Voftaire calls Pafcal chen, carried it to his apartment, and brought back 
the did of their fatirids ; for Defpreaux, fays he, the plates and diihes in the evening; fo that he em- 
Biud be confidered as only the fecond. In another ployed his fervants only to cook for him, to go to 
place, fpeaking of this work of Pafcal, he fays that town, and to do fuch other things as he could not' ab- 
“ examples of all the various fpeciea of eloquence are folutely do himfelf. In his chamber nothing was to 
to be found in it. Though it has been now written be feen but two or three chairs, a table, a bed, and a 
almod 100 years, yet not a (ingle word occurs in it, few books. It bad no kind of ornament whatever; 
favouring of that viciiTitude to w’hlch living languages he had neither a carpet on the door nor curtains to 

are fo fubjcfl. Here then we are to dx the epoclia his bed; but this did not prevent him from fometimes 

when our language may be faid to have affumed a fet- receiving vidts; and when his friends appeared furprifed 
tied form. The bifhop of Lucon, fon of the celebra- to fee hiifthus without furniture, he replied, that he 
ted Buffy, told me, timt afking one day the bifhop of had what was ncceffary, and that any thing elfe would 
Meaux what work he would covet mod to be the au- be a fuperfluity, unworthy of a wife man. He em- 
thor of, fuppodng his own performances fet addc, ployed bis time in prayer, and in reading the Holy 
Boffiiet replied. The Provincial Letters." Thefe let- Scriptures ; and he wrote down fuch thoughts as this 
ters have been trandated into all languages, and print- exercif; infpired. Though his continual indrmitica 
cd over and over again. Some have faid, that there obliged him to ufe very delicate food, and though hit 
were decrees of formal condemnation againd them ; fervants employed the utmod care to provide only 

what 


€orboune, who were endeavouring to condemn hie opinions, was of courfe frequently brought upon the carpet. 
Mr Arnaud, folicited to write a defence, had com'pofed a treatife, which, however, did not meet with appro¬ 
bation, and which he himfelf confidered as a very indifferent work. Pafcal being’one day in company, fome 
of thofc prefent, who were fenfible of his abilities, having faid to him, “ You who are a young man pugfat to 
do fomething ;" he took the hint, and compofed a letter, which he fhowed to his friends, and which was fo 
much admired, that they in&dcd on its being printed. The objed of this letter is an explanation of the terms, 
nrxt power, fujfcient grace, AXiS adnalgrace t and the author here (hows, as well as in two others which follow¬ 
ed it, that a regard for the faith was not the motive which induced the DoSors of the Sorbonne to enter into 
difpute with Mr Arnaud, but a defirc of oppreffing him by ridiculous queflions. Pafcal, therefore, in other 
letters which he publifhed afterwards, attacks the Jefuits, whom he believed to be the anthors'of this quarrel ; 
and in the mod elegant ftyle, fcafoned with wit and fatire, endeavours to render them not only odious hut ri¬ 
diculous. For this purpofe he employs the form of dialogue, and introduces an ignorant perfon, aa men of 
the world generally are, who requefls information refpedling the queflions in difpute from thefe Doctors, whom 
he con^lts by propofmg his doubts ; and liis anfwers to their replies are fo confpicuous, pertinent, and juft,, 
that the fubjeiSl is illuftrated in the cleared manner pofGble. He afterwards expofes the morality of the Je¬ 
fuits, in Ibme converfations between him and one of their cafuifts, in which he ftiU reprefents a man of the 
world, who fecks far inftriiflion, and who, hearing maxims altogether new to him, feems aftonifhed, but ftill 
littens with moderation. The cafoiff believes that he is lincere, and relifhes thefe maxims; and under this per- 
fuafion he difeovers every thing to him with the greateft reaeffnefs. The other is ftill furprifed ; and as his in- 
ftruflor attribirtes this furprife only to the novelty of his maxims, he ftill continues to explain himfelf wirii 
’ the fame confidence and freedom. This inflrudlor is a (imple kind of man, who is not overburdened with 
ncutenefs, and who infeniibly engages himfelf in details which always become more particular. The perfon 
who liftens, wifhiiig neither to contradifl him nor to ftibfcribe to his doArine, receives it with an ambiguous 
kind of raillery; which, however, fulRciently (hows what opinion he entertains of it. ,-Thc Jefuits reproached . 
the author with having employed only raillery' againft them, and with haying mifreprefented feveral paffages 
of their authors ; which induced, Pafcal to write eight more in vindication' of himfelf. All thefe letters, in 
number 18, written in a ftyle altogether new in France, appeared in 410, one after another, .from the month of 
January 1656,. to the month ofcMarch.of the year folloyirjng. a.: , 
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what was excellent, he never relifhed what he ate, and 
'fccmcd quite indifferent whether what they brought 
him was good or bad. When any thing new and in 
feafon was prefented to him, and when he was aiked, 
after he had liniihed his repaff, how he liked it,, he re¬ 
lied, “ You ought to have informed me beforehand, 
ihould have then taken notice of it.” His indiffe¬ 
rence in this rcfpcft was fo great, that though his taftc 
was not vitiated, he forbade any fauce or ragout to be 
made for him which might excite his appetite. He 
took without the leafl: repugnance all the medicines 
that were prefcribed him for the rc-eftabliihment of 
bis health ; and when Madame Perrier, his fitter, feem- 
ed aftoniihed at it, he replied ironically, that he could 
not comprehend how people could ever (how a difiike 
to a medicine, after being apprifed that it was a dif- 
agreeable one, when they took it voluntarily; for 
violence or furprife ought only to produce that ef- 
fea. 

Though Pafeal had now given up intenfe (Indy, 
and though he lived in the moft temperate manner, his 
health continued to decline rapidly ; and his difordCrs 
had fo enfeebled his organs, that his reafon became in 
fome meafure affeAcd. He always imagined that he 
faw a deep abyfs on his left fide, and he never would 
fit down till a chair was placed there, to fecure him 
from the danger which he apprehended. His friends 
did every thing in their power to baniih this melan¬ 
choly idea from his thoughts, and to cure him of his 
error, but without the defired effect; for though he 
would become calnr and corapofed for a little, the phan¬ 
tom would in a few moments again make its appear¬ 
ance and torment him. The caufe of his feeing this 
Angular vifion for the iirtt time, is faid to have been as 
follows: His phyficians, alarmed on account of the 
exhaufted ftate to which he was reduced, had advifed 
him to fubttitute eafy and agreeable exercife for the 
fatiguing labours of the clofet. One day, in the 
month of Oftober 1654, having gone according to 
cuftom to tak..* an airing on the Font de Neuilty, in a 
coach and four, the two iirtt horfes fuddenly took 
fright, oppofite to a place where there was no parapet, 
and threw themfelves violently into the Seine; but the 
traces luckily giving way, the carriage remained on the 
brink of tlie precipice. The (hock which Pafeal, in 
hit languiihing fituatioa, mutt have received from this 
dreadful accident, may eafily be imagined; It threw 
him into a fit, which continued for fome time, and it 
was with, great difficulty that he could be reftored to 
his fenfes. After this period his brain became fo de¬ 
ranged, that he was continually haunted by the re¬ 
membrance of his danger, efpecially when his difur' 
ders prevented him from enjoying fleep. To the fame 
caufe was attributed a kind of vifion or eeftafy that 
he had fome time after $ a memorandum of which he 
preferved during the remainder of his life in a bit of 
paper, put between the cloth and the lining of his coat, 
and widch he always carried about liini. Some of the 
Jefuits had the bafenrfs and inhumanity to reproach this 
great genius with the derangement of his organs. In 


the Di£Honary of Janfenift Books, he is called a Av/<j- 
ehondriat, and a.man of a virong htad^ and.a had heart.' 
But, as a celeinated writer has obferved, Fafrai's dif- 
order had in i ^nothing more furprifing or dtigraccfiil 
than a fever, or the vertigo. During the lafl years of his 
life, in which he exhibited a melancholy example of 
the humiliating reverfes which take place in this tran- 
fitorj feene, and which, if properly considered, might 
teacy mankind not to be too proud of thofe abilities 
which a moment<^ay take from them, he attended 
all the falutation8\c), vifited every church in which 
relicks were expofe^katid had always a fpiritual alma¬ 
nack, which gave an account of all thofe places where 
particular a£ls of devotion were performed. On this 
occafion it has been faid, that ” Religion renders great 
minds capable of little things, and little minds capable 
of great.” 

In company, Pafeal was dittinguiflied by the ami- 
ablenefs of his behaviour; by his eafy, agreeable, and 
inftrudlive converfation, and by great modetty. He 
poffefled a natural kind of eloquence, which was in a 
manner irrcfiftiblc. The arguments he employed for 
the mott part produced the effedl which be propofed ; 
and though his abilities entitled him to affume an air 
of fuperiority, he never difplayed that haughty and 
imperious tone which may often be obferved in men of 
ihining talents. The phllofophy of this great man con- 
fitted in renouncing all pleafure, and every fuperfluity. 
He not only denied himfeif the mutt common grati¬ 
fications ; but he took alfo without reluflance, and 
even with pleafure, cither as nouriihmcnt or as re¬ 
medies, whatever was difagreeable to the fenfes ; and 
he every day retrenched fome part of his drefs, food, 
or other things, which he conlidercd as not abfolutely 
nectffary. Towards the clofe of his life, he employed 
himfeif wholly in pious and moral refie^lions, writing 
down thofe which he judged worthy of being preferv¬ 
ed. The firft piece of paper he could find was em¬ 
ployed for this purpofe ; and he commonly put down 
only a few words of each fenteiicc, as he wrote them 
merely for his own ufe. The bits of paper upon 
which he had written thefe thoughts, were found after 
his death filed upon different pieces of firing, without 
any order or connexion ; and being copied exaittly as 
they were written, they were afterwards arranged and 
publifhed. 

The celebrated Bayle, fpeaking of this great man, 
fays, A hundred volumes of fermuns are not of fo much 
avail as a fimple account of the life of Pafeal. Hit 
humility and his devotion mortified the libertines more 
than if they had been attacked by a dozen of mif- 
fionaries. In a word, Bayle had. fo high an idea of 
this philofopher, that he calls him a paradox in the hu¬ 
man jpeciet. “ When we confider his character (fays 
he), we are almoft inclined to doubt that he was 
burn of a woman, like the man mentioned by Lucre¬ 
tius : 

** Ut vix httmana vldeatur Jlirpe creatus'* 

Mr Pafeal died at Paris the 19th of Auguft i66x, 

aged 


(c) Certain folemn prayers, which are repeated at certain hours, aod on certain days^ in the Popiih 
churches.. 


Puttal. 
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He had been fome time abajit a work wc arc told (be wb« -e^bled to .gratify by incanB of <tbe 

artift Haedalua. Tlda celebrated bull had been given A 
to Minos by Neptune, to be offered on his altars. But P*®»K** 


.'Fafbal need 39 yearSc — ... 

■II ogainfl atheifts and infidels, but did not live long 
Fs0phae. enough to digell the materials he haa colle&cd. What 

*- ^ fUM found among his papers was puHtlUcd under the 

title o{\Pen/ees, icc. or Thaughu uponWelif^on and othtr 
. fttlne»s, and has been much admired. After his death 
appeared alfo two otlier little trafts; one of which is 
entitled. The aquiUbrium 0/jfiuidt i and the other, We 
nveight qf thr maft ^ air. j. 

The works of Pafoal were edited in fiv* volumes 
•8VO, and publilhcd at the Hagulfhy Dc Tune, and at 
Paris by Nyon fenior, in This edition of Paf- 

cal’s works may be confidcred as the firft .publifhed ; 
at leaft the greater part of them were not before col- 
leaed into one body ; and fome of them had remain¬ 
ed only in maniifcript. For this cplleaion, the pub¬ 
lic were indebted to the Abb6 Boffu, and Pafeal de- 
ferved to bare ftich an editor. “ This extraordinary 
man (fays he) inherited from nature all the powers of 
penius. He was a geometrician of the firft rank, a 
profound reafoncr, and a fublimc and clegapt writer. 
If we reflefl, that in a very (hort life, opprelTcd by 
conlimial infimities, he invented a curious arithmeti¬ 
cal machine, the elements of the calculation of chances, 
and a method of rcfolving various problems refpefting 
the cycloid.; that he fixed in .m • irrevocable manner 
the wavering opinions of the learned refpediing the 
weight of the air ; that he wrote otie of the completed 
works which cxift in the French language ; find that 
ill his thoughts there arc pafTages, the depth and beau¬ 
ty of which are incomparable—we (hill be induced to 
believe, that a.greater genius never cxifted in any age 
or nation. All thofc who had occafion to frequent his 
company in the ordinary Gotnmercc of the world ac¬ 
knowledged his fuperiority ; but it excited no eriVy 
agaiirft him, as he was never fond of (bowing it. His 
converfation inftruaed, without making thofe who 
heard him fonfible of their own inferiority ; and he 
•was remarkably indulgent towards the faults of others. 
It may be ealily feen by his PruvincUl Letters, and 
by fome of his other works, that he was born with a 
great fund of humour, which his infirmities could no- 
•ver cntirely ddlroy. In company, be readily indulged 
in that harmlefs and delicate raillery which never gives 
offence, and which greatly tends to enliven converfe- 
tion ; but its principal objeft generally was of a moral 
nature. For example, ridiciiling thofc authors who 
fay, My Book, my Commentary, my H^ory, they would 
do better (iiddcd be) to fay Our Book, our Commentary, 
our Hifiory } fince there are in them much more of o- 
thcr people's than tbeii own,” An elegant Latin e- 
pitaph was inferibed on his tomb. 

PASCHAL, fomething belonging to thepaffover, 
or Eafter. See Passover, and Easter. 

PAS-EP-A, the chief of the Lamas, particularly 
eminent for having invented charaders for the Moguls. 
He was much efteemed by the Chinefe, though the 
literati exclaimed againft the manner in which the 
people demohftrated their affeaion. There is ftill at 
Pekin 9;myau or temple, built in honour ofPaf-ep-a 
in the time of the Mogul emperors. He died in 
1270* 

PASIPHAE (fab. hift.), ^aughter of the Suit by 
Perfevs, .who married Minos king of Crete. She.dif- 
graced herfclf by an unnatural paffion for a bull, which 

\ 


-^ -- - But, 

as 'the monarch refufed to facriftce the .animal on ac¬ 
count of his beauty, the god reyenged his difobediencc 
by tnfpiring Paffphae wiui an unpatufal love for him. 
This fable, which is univerfally believed by the poets, 
.who obferve, that the Minotaur iiyas the fruit of this 
infamous commerce, is refuted by fome writers : who 
fuppofe that the infidelity of Paftphae to her .hulbaqd 
was betrayed in her aiTe^tion for an .officer of the name 
of Taurus, and that Diedalus, hyj[u:rmitting hia houie 
to be the afylum of the two lovers, was looked upon 
as acceifory to the gratification qf Pafiphac’s Ipil. 
From this amour with Taurus, .as it is farther remark¬ 
ed, the queen became mother of twins ; and the name 
of Mmotaurue .nnfeo'from the refem.blance of the.ciril- 
dren to the huiband and the lover of .Pafiphae. Minos 
had four Tons by Pafiphae, Caffreus, Deucalion, Glau- 
cus and Androgens; and three daughters, Hecate, 
Ariadne, and Pluedra. 

PASQUIN, a mutilated ftatue.at Home, in.a corner 
of the palace of the Urfini. It takes its name from,a 
cobler of that city called -Pa/quin, famous for his fneers 
and,gibes, and who diverted hitnfelf by pailtng his 
jokes umalhthat went through that ilreet. Affoc lys 
death, as they were digging up the pavement before 
his door, they found in the earth the (latue of an an¬ 
cient gladiator,.well cut, bqtmaimed and half-fpoikd: 
this they fet up in the place where it was found, and 
by common confent named it Pa/quin. Since that time 
all fatires are attributed to that figure ; and are either 
put into its mouth, or pafied upoii|it, as if they were 
written by Falquin rcdivtvus; anil tliefe are addreffed 
by Pafquin to Marforto, another ftatne at Rome. 
When Marforio is attacked, Pafquin.comes to hisaffift- 
ance $ and, when Pafquin is attacked, Marforio afiills 
him in his turn ; tliat is, the people make the ftatues 
fpeak juft what they pleafe. 

PASjQUINADE, a fatirical libel, faftened to the 
ftatue of Pafquin : thefe are commonly- Ihork 'Witty, 
and pointed; and from hence the term has been.appli^ 
to all lampoons of the fame caft. 

PASS, or Passade, in fencing, an advance or leap 
forward upon the enemy. Of thefe there are feveyal 
kinds ; as palTes within, above, beneath, to the right, 
the left, and paiTes under the Une, &c. The meafore 
of the.pafs is.when the fwordsare fo neat as that.tbyy 
may touch one another. 

Pass, in a. military fenfe, a ftrait and difficult paf- 
fage, which (huts up the entrance into a country. 

Pass Parole, in military affaire, a command given, at 
the head of an, army^ and thenee communicated to the 
rear, by pafling. it from moath to mouth. 

PASSADE, in the manege,, is .a turn qrcourfe.of 
a horfe badkwards or forwards on^the ftime fpot of 
ground. Hence there are feveyal forts of paffades, 
according to the (Afferent ways of- turning, in order %o 
part or return upon the fome tread, which is called 
clqfing the pqftdei as the paffade of one time, .the 
paifade of five times, and the raifed or liigh palTades, 
into which the demivblts are made into curvets. See 
'Horsemanshit. 

North-weJiPASfAatA^ Bt<tlfotL^rWe/P^a^,NottrB~ 
Nonb-e^ PAiUQS’X 


Eetfi Pajfage, and Eipts 


Rigl^ 





Right ofPAssAan, in commerce, it an impofition or Passav a Ki/Imn,;.. r» i » . 

4uty cxaaed by fome princes, cither byjand or fca Lowtr ^ G«'?any, lyjOff between 

in ccrtmn cbfe and narrow placet in th«r territoriea , A Bohemia. It.extends 

on aU veffcls and carriages, aSd even fometimes Sc nli ! 'f'* “««' 

Ions or paffengers, coming in or going out of ports, &c. Mn«. »**** 

.the moft celebrated paiTage of this kind in £lurooe is PAR<JT?R A'r /t i. \ , < 

the Sound: the dues for paflinir which ftrait helnnc ^SSERAT (John), a celebrated profeflbr of 

form.# ..cptiio” ??;?“'Jj""’ 

nfed inftead of ^ V**!?*- He 'vas sin indefatigable ftudent, paffing 

__ PASSAU,.. ..d™., h..jro„., ..d cei.i„w « r“ 


Passau, a biflippnc of Germany, lying between 
Lower Bavaret Auftna, and Bohemia.' It.extends 
not above 20 -Ales where largeft; and hat no confi- 
deraBle plice, ixcept the capita), which is of the fame 
name. • 




- -a iHiciu, appeanng to walfc leilurely ; 

*” ancient, handfomc, and celebrated' 

fnurn t\¥ T_ t% . . . ^ 


- e A •••kwiwaav, uaiiuiomci ana celebrated 

town Germ^y, in Lower Bavaria^ with a bishop's 
fee and fort. The houfes are well built, and the ca- 
thedral is thought to be the finca in aU Germany, 
it IS divided inta lour narra-A _ 


• cttuiig a xnonei; yet 

to an extraordii^ry erudition he joined an uncommon 
politcnefs of manners and pleafantry, having nothine 
ot the mere fcholar except the gown and hood. He 

^’"S» Charles IX. Henry III. 
Sl1<i bf ail the Men of unK t.:^. A.*_ 


lied ; but the other is only a fuburb. and ha< nnthlno. j-j ■ “hming in his time. 

■” "S“"““ f?p htdti’" “ *""■ ‘'- 
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